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Black  Gang 


Dack  in  the  days  of  the  “Great 
White  Squadron”  the  sailing  ship 
tradition  of  “one  hand  for  yourself 
and  one  hand  for  the  ship”  was 
already  on  the  way  out,  with  the  top- 
lurnd  sailor  and  his  masts  and  spars 
being  replaced  by  a new  breed  of 
seafarers  and  a more  certain  means 
of  power— the  “black  gang”  and  steam 
propulsion  plants. 

In  order  to  keep  these  i^lants  in 
fuel,  the  Navy  maintained  coaling 
stations  on  far-flung  coasts,  and  col- 
liers were  a jiart  of  every  fleet.  “Black 
gang”  was  an  apt  description  for  the 
coal-shoveling  engineers  who  went  to 
sea  but  rarely  saw  the  waves,  since 
they  spent  their  time  tinkering  with 
slide  bars,  ash  ejectors  and  erosion 
plates. 

But  today’s  Navy  is  different.  Coal 
has  been  replaced  on  all  ships  by  fuel 
oil.  And  while  grease  and  oil  can  be 
dirty,  “black  gang”  is  no  longer  de- 
scriptive of  the  hard-working  teams 
who  man  modern  fleet  engineering 
spaces— teams  much  more  important 
today  than  they  were  back  when  the 
Navy’s  steam  vessels  were  also  re- 
(piired  to  have  a full  complement  of 
sail. 

For  an  idea  of  what  “gives”  with 
the  black  gang  in  our  modern  high- 
pressure  high-temperature  Navy, 
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Magic  Runs 


suppose  we  use  as  an  example  a 
light  cruiser  such  as  the  twin-screw 
vss  Juneau  (CLAA  119). 

Juneau  and  her  sisters  are  actually 
powered  by  two  independent  plants. 


Bluejackets  Below  Decks 
Put  BTUs  and  RPMs  Into 
Your  Ship,  Keep  It  Going 


one  forward  and  one  aft.  Each  in- 
cludes two  boilers  which  supply 
steam  to  the  turbines,  and  a double 
reduction  unit  driving  a propeller 
shaft. 

The  forward  plant,  located  in  the 
No.  1 fire-  and  enginerooms,  furnishes 
power  to  drive  the  starboard  shaft; 
the  after  plant,  in  the  No.  2 fire  and 
enginerooms,  drives  the  port  shaft. 

Each  plant  is  provided  with  suf- 
ficient fuel  oil  and  equipment  to  sup- 
ply the  boilers  with  plenty  of  feed 
water,  and  each  has  condensing 
equipment  to  reconvert  the  exhaust 
steam  into  feed  water  again.  If  you 
want  statistics,  each  propulsion  plant 
is  capable  of  delivering  37,500  shaft 


l^dvy  Ships 


horsepower  at  265  propeller  r.p.m. 
for  ahead  operation,  or  a total  of  20,- 
000  shaft  horsepower  (10,000  per 
shaft)  at  163  propeller  r.p.m.  for 
astern  operation. 

Well  before  the  time  comes  for 
getting  underway  FAs  and  FNs, 
BTs,  MMs  and  ENs  head  for  their 
assigned  spaces  and  set  their  watch. 
When  a boiler  is  “lit  off”  there  must 
be  someone  to  man  the  feed-water 
pumps,  while  someone  else  mans  the 
fuel  oil  pumps,  heaters  and  burners. 
Other  men  must  operate  the  forced 
draft  blower  system,  to  supply  the 
air  needed  for  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  complexity 
of  the  black  gang’s  duties,  let’s  start 
off  with  the  largest  group  in  the  black 
gang  force— the  counterparts  of  the 
deck  gang’s  seamen  and  apprentices. 

Firemen— FAs  and  FNs— may  be 
held  solely  responsible  in  some  of  the 
jobs  described  here,  or  they  may  as- 
sist a petty  officer  in  a more  com- 
plicated job.  For  the  benefit  of  deck 
hands  who  have  heard  these  terms 
but  do  not  know  what  they  represent, 
some  of  these  fireroom  billets  are: 

• Burnerman.  This  is  a term 
familiar  to  all  firemen  working  in  a 
fireroom.  Burnermen  help  to  main- 
tain proper  steam  pressure  by  con- 


FIREROOM  valves  and  dials  are  v/atched  closely  by  black  gang  on  modern  carrier.  Right:  Fireman  is  cutting  in  a burner. 


DEHUMIDIFICATION  piping  on  boiler  of  ship  in  Reserve  Fleet  is  tightened.  Right:  Check  is  made  on  number  four  throttle. 


trolling  fuel  oil  pressure  to  the 
burners  and  by  cutting  in  or  cutting 
out  burners  to  regulate  the  firing  rate. 
It  is  also  the  burnerman’s  duty  to 
keep  boiler  fronts  and  drip  pans  free 
of  oil. 

• Superheater  Burnerman.  This  is 
another  job  for  the  FN,  maintaining 
proper  steam  temperature  by  con- 
trolling fuel  oil  pressure  and  by  cut- 
ting in  or  cutting  out  burners  in  the 
superheater  furnace.  This  man  may 
also  double  as  blowerman. 

• Blowerman.  When  the  ship’s 
speed  is  increased,  additional  burners 
must  be  cut  in  to  build  up  the  neces- 
sary steam  pressure.  The  blowerman 
speeds  up  the  blowers  before  the 
burners  are  added,  thereby  maintain- 
ing the  proper  mixture  of  fuel  and 
air  for  economical  operation. 

• Checkman.  This  job  may  be 
handled  by  either  a BT3  or  a quali- 
fied FN.  A checkman  handles  the 
feed  water  system,  operating ' the 
boiler  feed  check  valve  which  regu- 
lates the  rate  at  which  feed  water 
enters  the  steam  drum.  He  may  also 
maintain  water  at  the  correct  level 
in  the  de-aerating  feed  tank. 

Firemen  in  both  the  firerooms  and 
the  enginei'ooms  may  lend  a hand  in 
making  the  hourly  readings  to  be 
entered  in  the  ship’s  log.  Other  jobs 
for  the  fireman  are  in  connection  with 
operation  of  the  turbines,  condensers 
and  condensate  pumps,  ship’s  service 


generators  and  other  equipment  in- 
stalled in  the  engine  rooms. 

Firemen  or  FAs  may  also  be  as- 
signed to  man  the  phones  during 
general  quarters  or  when  entering  or 
leaving  port,  or  to  keep  watch  on  the 
bearings  or  propeller  shafts  leading 
from  the  reduction  gears  to  the  ship’s 
props.  And  there  are  always  such 
tasks  as  keeping  oil  wiped  up,  sweep- 
ing up  floor  plates,  dumping  trash 
cans,  calling  the  relief  watch,  chip- 
ping and  painting  and  mothering  the 
“joe”  pot. 

The  main  enginerooms  are  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  fascinating  parts 


CLEANING,  CHIPPING  are  routine 
matters  for  'black  gang'  pictured  at 
work  in  one  of  ship's  firerooms. 


of  a ship.  There  you  will  find  the 
control  board  with  the  many  dials 
that  register  the  pulse-beat  of  the 
ship,  as  well  as  valves  that  are  turned 
to  “pour  on  the  coal,”  actually  a proc- 
ess of  feeding  more  steam  into  the 
turbines. 

The  great  reduction  gears,  much 
like  the  transmission  gears  of  your 
automobile,  are  sealed  oft  and  locked 
from  view  — and  from  possible 
damage.  The  keys  are  guarded  as 
carefully  as  the  paymaster  guards  the 
combination  to  his  safe.  Opening  the 
reduction  gears  almost  calls  for  a 
ceremony— say,  at  the  time  the  Board 
of  Inspection  and  Survey  makes  its 
annual  inspection. 

Even  before  the  Board  makes  its 
decision,  however,  the  results  are 
known.  You’d  be  safe  iu  betting  that 
not  a day  has  passed  without  the  En- 
gineer Officer  and  a great  many  of 
the  engineroom  personnel  putting 
their  sensitive  fingers  on  the  gear 
housing  while  listening  for  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary.  This  they  do  to 
feel  any  possible  vibration  that  might 
indicate  a shaft  which  is  slightly  out 
of  line,  or  a gear  that  is  worn. 

Up  on  a partial  deck  of  the  engine 
room  will  be  found  the  generator 
flats.  They  are  clean,  extremely  neat, 
and  without  movement  except  for  the 
turning  of  shafts.  A massive  switch- 
board looms  over  the  entire  flat,  while 
screens  and  warning  signs  keep  men 
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BOILER  MAINTENANCE  is  one  of  the  many  important  jobs  of  the  engineering 
force  working  below  with  black  gang  to  keep  ship  operating  at  her  best. 


away  from  the  “hot”  boards.  Rubber 
deck  mats  and  wooden  gratings  are 
in  evidence— safety  devices  to  offset 
possible  grounding  through  person- 
nel. 

So  much  for  the  “black  gang’s” 
domain— the  enginerooms  and  fire- 
rooms,  shaft  alleys  and  generator 
flats  which  give  your  ship  life.  Scat- 
tered throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  ship  are  a number  of  other  shops 
and  locations  manned-  by  Engineer- 
ing Department  personnel  in  Group 
\^II  ratings.  While  they  are  not  “black 
gang”  in  the  strictest  sense,  their  jobs 
are  similar  and  they  also  are  equally 
important  to  successful  operation  of 
the  ship. 

Before  taking  a check  on  such 
diverse  jobs  as  damage  control  and 
maintenance  of  small  boat  engines, 
however,  suppose  we  glance  at  the 
over-all  Engineering  Department  set- 
up. The  department  is  headed  by  the 
Engineer  Officer,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  and  upkeep  of  all 
propulsion  and  auxiliary  machinery, 
the  control  of  damage,  maintenance 


of  boat  machinery,  repair  of  the  hull 
and  its  fixtures,  and  all  repair  beyond 
the  capacity  of  other  departments. 

Normally,  the  Engineer  Officer  has 
the  following  assistants  to  help  him 
in  carrying  out  his  duties: 

• Main  Propulsion  Assistant.  He  is 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  main  pro- 
pulsion plant  and  such  additional 
machinery  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of 
such  machinery  and  for  training  the 
men  who  operate  it.  While  “M”  and 
“B”  divisions  have  their  own  division 
officers,  he  also  has  jurisdiction  over 
those  divisions.  “M”  division  person- 
nel take  charge  of  such  “innards”  as 
main  engines  with  their  shafting  and 
bearings,  propellers,  turbogenerators, 
hydraulic  machinery  and  stowage. 
The  men  of  “B”  division  are  responsi- 
ble for  boilers,  including  tests  of  oil 
and  water,  maintenance  of  adequate 
reserves  of  feed  and  fresh  water,  and 
the  operation  of  fireroom  auxiliary 
machinery. 


• Damage  Control  Assistant.  The 
Damage  Control  Assistant  is  charged 
primarily  with  assisting  the  Engineer 
Officer  in  setting  up  and  maintaining 
an  effective  damage  control  organiza- 
tion and  in  the  supervision  of  repairs. 
Included  in  his  duties  are  the  prep- 
aration of  damage  control  and 
watertight  integrity  bills,  the  training 
of  men  in  damage  control,  repair, 
atomic,  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare defense  and  other  defensive 
measures,  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  ship’s  repair  fa- 
cilities. 

The  DC  Assistant’s  working  force 
consists  of  the  “A”  and  “R”  divisions. 
“A”  division  men  take  charge  of  such 
items  as  the  ship’s  refrigeration,  dis- 
tilling plants,  steering  gear,  deck  ma- 
chinery, in  addition  to  the  ship’s  heat- 
ing system  and  the  machine  shop.  The 
men  of  “R”  division  constitute  the 
primary  damage  control  force,  while 
also  running  the  metalsmith,  pipe- 
fitter and  carpenter  shops. 

• Electrical  Officer.  The  Electrical 
Officer  has  charge  of  the  “E”  division, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  the  electri- 
cal machinery  and  systems  through- 
out the  ship.  Electric  power  and 
lighting  systems,  and  the  internal 
communications  are  all  under  his 
supervision. 

Working  under  these  various  of- 
ficers are  the  following  ratings: 
damage  controlmen  (DC),  elec- 
trician’s mates  (EM),  interior  com- 
munications electricians  (IC),  pipe- 
fitters (FP),  metalsmiths  (ME), 
molders  ( ML ) , machinery  repairmen 
(MR),  and  patternmakers  (PM)  — 
not  to  mention  the  fireman  appren- 
tices and  the  firemen  who  are  striking 
for  a higher  rate  in  one  of  these 
ratings,  or  the  BTs,  MMs  and  ENs. 


METALSMITHS  (at  right)  fabricate  sheet  metal  into  galley  vent.  Left:  New  shaft  is  made  with  boring  mill  in  machine  shop. 


PIPEFITTER'S  SHOP  found  on  many  ships  installs,  maintains,  and  repairs  the 
many  valves  and  great  length  of  piping  used  in  operation  of  Navy's  fleets. 


Shops  devoted  to  such  specialties 
as  carpentry  and  electricity  are  lo- 
cated in  the  larger  ships.  Of  these, 
the  machine  shop  is  perhaps  the  most 
important.  In  the  machine  shop  are 
located  machine  tools— lathes,  drill 
presses  and  grinders— and  a storeroom 
for  hand  tools  and  portable  power 
tools. 

Machinery  repairmen  use  the 
larger  tools  in  making  replacements 
for  broken  parts  when  spares  are  not 
available.  Portable  tools  and  hand 
tools  are  checked  out  to  working 
parties  performing  on-the-scene  re- 
pairs. 

Larger  ships  have  a carpenter 
shop,  which  serves  as  a base  of  opera- 
tions for  the  damage  controlmen  who 
repair  and  maintain  the  ship’s  small 
boats,  make  shipping  boxes  and 
crates,  or  possibly  a blackboard  for 
the  I&E  officer.  Saws,  jointers,  planers 
and  lathes  are  kept  busy  filling  the 
many  daily  requests  for  woodworking 
jobs. 

The  DCs  also  maintain  damage 
control  lockers  in  different  sections 
of  the  ship.  These  contain  most  of 
the  equipment  needed  to  meet  almost 
any  emergency.  Other  DC  and  car- 
penter shop  tasks  range  from  laying 
linoleum  to  recharging  CO2  fire  ex- 
tinguishers. 

Another  important  shop  is  the 
metalsmith’s  workshop,  where  sheet 
metal  is  fabricated  into  dozens  of 
necessary  items.  This  shop  also 
handles  oxyacetylene  and  arc  weld- 
ing and  cutting. 

Many  ships  also  have  a pipefitter’s 
shop,  which  installs,  maintains  and 
repairs  all  valves  and  piping,  plumb- 
ing system  fixtures  and  fittings. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  an  elec- 
trical workshop,  and  an  interior  com- 
munications workshop,  all  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Electrical  Officer. 


These  shops,  in  order,  are  responsible 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  your 
ship’s  AC  and  DC  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  such  interior  communica- 
tions systems  as  the  IMC  “squawk 
box”  and  the  sound-powered  phone 
system. 

Two  of  the  Croup  VII  ratings  are 
not  likely  to  be  found  on  your  ship, 
molders  (ML)  and  patternmakers 
(PM).  Men  in  these  ratings  are 
usually  assigned  to  major  shore  bases 
and  repair  installations,  although  a 
few  of  them  are  to  be  found  on  board 
tenders  and  repair  ships. 

Wherever  you  find  the  “black 
gang,”  however,  you’ll  find  a group 
of  quiet,  serious  craftsmen  who  take 
pride  in  their  machinery  and  their 
jobs.  For  example,  you  may  see  a 
machinist’s  mate  explaining  reduc- 
tion gears  to  someone— and  chances 
are  he’ll  emphasize  his  lecture  with 
a gentle  pat  or  two  on  the  housing. 
Or  watch  a chief  engineman  as  he 
inspects  the  machinery  under  his 
charge.  A smile,  and  all  is  well,  but 
a frown  will  generate  activity,  and  it 


better  not  be  something  that  was 
down  in  his  notebook  on  a previous 
inspection. 

The  traditional  rivalry  between  the 
“black  gang”  and  the  “deck  apes” 
has  almost  gone  out  of  the  new  Navy, 
except  when  it  comes  to  competing 
with  each  other  for  an  “Outstand- 
ing” during  inspections— or  in  a game 
of  softball.  Other  than  that  friendly 
and  worthwhile  rivalry,  you’ll  find 
that  the  divisions  on  a ship  respect 
each  other  for  the  knowledge  that 
each  has  and  the  work  that  each  does 
to  ready  his  ship  to  fight  and  to  carry 
out  its  mission. 

No  one  rating  in  the  Navy  can  bs 
considered  more  important  than 
another,  but  whether  it’s  running  the 
machinery  of  a ship,  repair  and  main- 
tenance, or  damage  control— when 
you  see  the  men  of  the  engineering 
force  in  action,  you’ll  see  that  it  takes 
brains  and  know-how,  as  well  as  solid 
muscle  and  hard  work  for  members 
of  the  “black  gang”  and  their  repair 
and  damage  control  shipmates  to  do 
their  jobs.  —Barney  Baugh,  JOl,  usn 


SALTWATER  INTAKE  pump  is  repaired  below  decks.  Right:  Bluejackets  of  ship's  electrical  shop  wind  transformer  coil. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  from  Headquarters 


• TRAVEL  BY  AUTO-The  next  time 
you’re  ordered  to  temporary  addi- 
tional duty  and  your  orders  authorize 
travel  by  privately-owned  convey- 
ance, as  more  advantageous  to  the 
Government,  there’s  a chance  that 
you  will  be  entitled  to  only  five  cents 
instead  of  seven  cents  a mile  for  the 
travel  performed.  The  two-cent  re- 
duction for  travel  performed  under 
certain  conditions  is  one  of  the  major 
provisions  of  Change  29  to  Joint 
Travel  Regulations,  dated  1 Dec 
1954. 

New  paragraph  4203  (3b)  of 
Chapter  I\’,  Part  E,  JTR,  sets  forth 
the  following  requirements  for  reim- 
bursement at  the  rate  of  seven  cents 
per  mile;  you  must  have  been  ac- 
tually the  owner  or  operator  of  the 
privately-owned  conveyance  used 
and  primarily  responsible  for  pay- 
ment of  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
vehicle,  atid  you  must  sign  a state- 
ment to  that  effect. 

If  you  are  not  primarily  responsible 
for  payment  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  vehicle  used— or  if  you 
fail  to  sign  a statement  to  that  effect, 
even  though  you  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible—the  payment  of  only  five 
cents  a mile  is  authorized. 

In  effect,  the  new  change  means 
this:  passengers  in  another  man’s 
auto  will  be  authorized  only  five 
cents  a mile  as  reimbursement,  even 
though  they  help  with  the  driving 
and  share  the  expenses. 

The  new  change  points  out,  too, 
that  reimbursement  at  the  rate  of 


seven  cents  a mile  will  be  made  only 
when  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
government  that  travel  by  privately 
owned  conveyance  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  government.  This  de- 
termination is  based  on  the  facts  in 
each  case  and  the  order-issuing 
authority  must  be  convinced  that 
such  means  of  travel  is  clearly  more 
advantageous.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  change  does  not 
affect  mileage  rates  payable  on  per- 
manent change-of-duty  orders. 

The  advantage  gained  by  Uncle 
Sam  may  be  more  efficient,  econom- 
ical or  expeditious  accomplishment  of 
government  business,  such  as  trips  to 
places  where  commercial  transporta- 
tion is  non-existent  or  to  places  where 
travel  by  other  means  would  be  so 
time-consuming  as  to  delay  public 
business  unduly. 

• WAR  TROPHIES  — You  can  no 

longer  bring  war  trophies  into  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions.  The 
cut-off  date  for  authority  to  retain 
and  bring  to  the  continental  U.  S. 
enemy  war  trophies  was  29  Nov  1954. 

Under  this  authority,  published  in 
OpNav  Inst.  5800.4,  personnel  could 
bring  back  to  the  United  States  small 
items  of  enemy  equipment,  such  as 
headgear  and  firearms  (except  auto- 
matic weapons ) . All  war  trophies  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  a certificate 
from  the  individual’s  commanding  of- 
ficer that  he  (the  man  with  the  war 
prize)  was  on  duty  in  Korea  between 
2.5  Jun  1950  and  29  Nov  1954. 


• VERTICAL  TAKEOFF  FIGHTER  - 

Test  flights  of  the  vertical  takeoff 
fighter  XFY-1,  which  are  continuing 
almost  daily  at  Brown  Naval  Auxih- 
ary  Air  Station  near  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  may  open  up  an  entirely  new 
frontier  in  aviation  (see  All  Hands, 
May  1954,  p.  6). 

A test  pilot  at  this  Naval  Air  Ac- 
tivity is  matching  straight-up  takeoffs 
to  high  speed  horizontal  flight  and 
straight-down  landings.  The  plane 
sits  on  its  tail  before  takeoff,  sup- 
ported by  caster-like  wheels  at  the 
tips  of  its  delta-wing  and  upper  and 
lower  fins. 

More  than  four  years  of  engineer- 
ing and  development  work  are  em- 
bodied in  the  current  flights.  The 
plane  represents  the  Navy’s  need  of 
aircraft  which  can  take  off  vertically 
from  the  fantail  of  a cargo  ship,  fly  a 
fighter  mission  at  more  than  500 
miles  an  hour  and  then  back  down 
to  a pinpoint  landing  on  its  ship. 

As  presently  designed,  the  experi- 
mental plane  takes  the  advantages 
of  the  helicopter  and  conventional 
fighter  and  combines  them  in  an  air- 
plane with  a speed  range— in  the  air— 
of  zero  to  more  than  500  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  designed  as  a convoy 
escort  fighter  but  many  new  uses 
have  been  suggested.  It  can  be  used 
anywhere  a small  piece  of  ground  is 
available  as  a base.  The  YT-40-A-I4 
jet  engine  develops  5850  equivalent 
shaft  horsepower,  enough  to  support 
the  plane  by  its  16-foot  propellers 
alone. 

• RELEASE  PROGRAM-Don’t  plan 
on  an  early  separation  if  your  present 
active  duty  obligation  expires  after 
31  January. 

The  current  release  program  which 
provides  for  an  advance  up  to  two 
months  in  the  separation  dates  of 
both  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve enlisted  personnel  will  expire 
31  Jan  1955.  There  are  no  plans  at 
the  present  time  to  advance  the 
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separation  dates  of  Navymen  who 
will  become  eligible  for  release  after 
that  date. 

• NEW  TYPE  SHIPS-The  Navy  will 
soon  add  a new  type  ship  to  its  roster 
when  work  is  completed  on  four 
Liberty  ships  being  converted  to 
radar  picket  ships.  These  ships  will 
be  designated  YAGR. 

These  ships  will  provide  radar 
coverage  offshore  of  the  U.  S.  and 
will  be  manned  and  operated  by 
naval  personnel.  Since  the  ships  will 
be  outfitted  to  remain  at  sea  for  long 
periods  of  time  every  effort  to  make 
the  ship  comfortable  for  the  crew 
has  been  made. 

• SHORE  DUTY  BILLETS-Navymen 

in  certain  “critical”  ratings  are  find- 
ing shore  duty  a little  easier  to  obtain 
now  that  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel has  opened  up  additional 
shore  billets  to  their  ratings.  In  the 
future  these  men  can  also  look  for- 
ward to  shore  duty  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  since  a plan  is  underway 
to  open  up  for  each  rate  a portion  of 
the  available  shore  billets  in  each  of 
the  naval  districts. 

The  critical  ratings  which  pre- 
viously required  Navymen  to  spend 
longer  periods  at  sea  than  other  rat- 
ings before  being  eligible  for  shore 
duty  are  radarman,  sonarman,  boiler- 
man,  machinist’s  mate,  builder  and 
fire  controlman. 

To  give  Navymen  in  these  six 
ratings  a better  chance  at  shore  duty, 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
has  opened  up  approximately  4100 
shore  billets  to  the  critical  ratings. 
These  shore  billets  are  identified  as 
“General  Administrative”  billets  and 
include  such  duty  as  security  person- 
nel, police  petty  officers,  brig  guards 
and  shore  patrolmen. 

In  less  than  a year  these  General 
Administrative  billets  have  reduced 
the  ratio  of  sea  duty  to  shore  duty  by 
such  noticeable  figures  that  a chief 
petty  officer  in  any  of  the  critical 
ratings  doesn’t  have  to  spend  more 
than  four  years  at  sea  for  every  one 
year  ashore  and  a first  class  petty  of- 
ficer doesn’t  have  any  more  than  a sLx 
to  one  ratio. 

Here’s  a brief  run-down  on  how 
the  General  Administrative  billets 
have  reduced  the  ratio  of  sea  duty 
to  shore  duty  in  the  top  enlisted  pay 
grades  of  these  critical  ratings:  (The 
top  pay  grades  were  selected  as  an 
example  because  it  is  in  these  pay 
grades  that  the  majority  of  the  Navy- 
men in  critical  ratings  have  put  in 


the  most  sea  duty  and  waited  the 
longest  for  shore  duty). 

Radarman  — Navymen  in  this  rat- 
ing were  formerly  required  to  spend 
lengthy  periods  at  sea  to  every  one 
year  ashore.  The  ratio  has  been  re- 
duced so  that  men  in  pay-grade  E-7 
(GPO)  now  have  only  a 2.95  to  1 
ratio.  In  pay  grade  E-6  (1st  class) 
the  ratio  is  5.26  to  1. 

Sonarnjan—The  ratio  in  this  rating 
has  been  reduced  so  that  men  in  pay 
grade  E-7  now  have  only  a 3.30  to  1 
ratio  for  sea,  shore  rotation.  In  pay 
grade  E-6  the  ratio  is  5.42  to  1. 

Boilerman— The  ratio  in  this  rating 
has  been  reduced  so  that  men  in  pay- 
grade  E-7  have  a 2.8  to  1 ratio.  In 
pay  grade  E-6  the  ratio  is  5.28  to  1 
for  rotation  between  sea  and  shore. 

Machinist’s  Mate— The  ratio  has 
been  reduced  so  that  men  in  pay 
grade  E-7  now  have  only  a 2.83  to 
1 ratio  for  sea,  .shore  rotation.  In  pay 
grade  E-6  the  ratio  is  5.15  to  1. 

Builder— The  ratio  has  been  re- 
duced so  that  men  in  pay  grade  E-7 
now  have  only  3.77  years  at  sea  to 
one  year  ashore.  In  pay  grade  E-6 
the  ratio  is  4.68  to  1. 

Fire  Controlman— The  ratio  has 
been  reduced  so  that  men  in  pay 
grade  E-7  now  have  only  a 1.9  to  1 
ratio.  In  pay  grade  E-6  the  ratio  is 
3.58  to  1. 

Another  program  underway  in  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  is  one 
that  will  help  more  Navymen  to  get 
shore  duty  “where  they  want  it”  by 
spreading  the  General  Administra- 
tive billets  among  the  naval  districts. 
This  program  will  enable  every 
rating  to  get  shore  duty  in  any  naval 
district.  As  it  stands  now  there  are 
several  ratings  that  are  not  included 
in  the  billets  alloted  to  certain  NDs. 

However,  if  you  are  in  one  of  the 
critical  ratings  you  have  to  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  a certain  num- 
ber of  sea  billets  that  must  be  filled. 
No  matter  how  many  billets  are 
opened  up  ashore  they  cannot  be 
made  available  to  Navymen  at  sea 
until  enough  men  have  been  trained 
and  are  available  to  fill  the  sea  billets. 
With  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
not  have  to  spend  as  much  time  at 
sea  as  was  previously  expected  of 
these  ratings,  more  men  should  be 
striking  for  the  critical  ratings  and 
your  chances  should  become  “just  as 
good  as  the  next  sailor’s”— critical  rat- 
ings are  no  longer  critical  with  re- 
spect to  shore  duty  billets. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 

The  Navy's  Construction  Battalions 
(Seabees)  have  made  famous  their 
motto  of  "Can  Do."  Although  you  might 
not  be  a Seabee,  let's  see  what  you 
"can  do"  with  this  month's  quiz. 


1.  To  get  off  on  the  right  foot,  here's 
a picture  of  a Seabee  looking  through 
his  surveyor's  (a)  sextant  (b)  transit 
(c)  level. 

2.  The  instrument  the  man  is  using  is 
to  determine  (a)  angles,  heights  and 
distances  (b)  target  angles  (c)  ship's 
position. 


3.  The  above  pictured  medal  is  the 

(a)  Air  Medal  (b)  Commendation  Medal 
for  outstanding  Aviation  Machinist's 
Mates  (c)  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

4.  This  medal  is  awarded  for  (a) 
meritorious  achievement  in  aerial  flight 

(b)  extraordinary  achievement  in  aerial 
flight  (c)  for  being  the  best  Aviation 
Machinist  Mate  in  the  squadron. 


5.  Here  is  one  of  the  newest  type 
ships  to  join  the  Navy.  It  Is  the  (a) 
atomic-powered  submarine  (b)  killer- 
type  submarine  (c)  latest  fleet-type  sub- 
marine. 

6.  The  primary  mission  of  this  sub- 
marine is  to  (a)  torpedo  enemy  sur- 
face ships  and  lay  mines  (b)  launch 
guided  missiles  against  enemy  shore 
installations  (c)  hunt  and  destroy  enemy 
submarines. 

The  answers  to  the  quiz  will  be 
found  on  page  55. 
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WORLD  TRAVtLING  sailors  view  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  fort  which  they  visited  during  stopover  in  Med 


A Whitehat  Is  Your  Passport  to  Travel 


Y ou’re  a dreamer,  even  though 
you  niiglit  not  think  so.  Every- 
body is.  All  of  us,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, have  dreamed  of  great  wealth, 
or  of  becoming  a top  star,  a big 
league  ball  player,  a Washington 
diplomat— or  of  traveling  around  the 
world. 

Ma\  bc  some  of  these  dreams  are 
beyond  our  reach,  but  not  the  dream 
of  traveling  around  the  world.  Many 
\av)’men  are  “world  travelers.” 
Remember  that  old  recruiting  slo- 
gan “Join  the  Navy  and  See  the 
World.”?  That  just  wasn’t  a bill  of 
goods  the  Navy  recruiter  was  trying 
to  sell  you.  If  you  haven’t  done  so 
already,  your  chances  of  circling  the 
globe  are  still  good. 

Most  voyages  around  the  world 
made  by  Navy  ships  since  June  1950 
have  been  made  by  DDs  and  DDEs. 


It’s  only  natural,  since  there  are 
more  of  these  type  ships  than  any 
other  in  the  Navy.  But  Navy  ships 
of  all  types  make  the  world  circuit, 
from  oilers  to  carriers. 

You’ve  never  been  around  the 
world,  you  say?  Then  grab  your  sea 
bag  as  we  take  a quick  “word” 
world  cruise  on  board  uss  Bartoti 
(DD  722),  as  outlined  in  globe- 
trotting Bartons  cruise  book.  Her 
voyage  is  typical  of  world  voyages 
taken  by  numerous  other  Navy  ships, 
most  of  which  are  listed  below.  We 
board  Barton  on  a mid-May  day  in 
1952.  The  ship  is  moored  at  the 
Convoy  Escort  Piers  at  Norfolk. 

Barton,  along  with  three  other 
ships  of  DesDiv  21,  uss  John  R. 
Pierce  (DD  75.3),  uss  Strong  (DD 
758),  and  uss  Soleij  (DD  707),  de- 
parts Norfolk  on  1.5  May,  with  final 


destination  Norfolk.  But  that’s  not  to 
be  reached  until  many  months  later, 
because  DesDiv  21  will  pull  a tour 
of  duty  with  UN  forces  in  Korea. 

The  next  five  days  after  leaving 
Norfolk  are  spent  in  intensive  train- 
ing and  drills.  On  20  May,  we  reach 
the  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal 
and  this  calls  for  some  “long  glass 
liberty.”  This  is  the  first  trip  through 
the  “Big  Ditch”  for  most  of  our  ship- 
mates. The  unique  donkey  machines 
climbing  steep  grades  as  they  tow 
us  through  the  locks  are  fascinating. 

We  almost  miss  the  noon  meal  as 
we  watch  the  intriguing  jungles, 
the  man-made,  fresh-water  Gatun 
Lake,  picturesque  waterfalls  and  the 
three  sets  of  locks  we  pass  through. 
After  seven  hours,  we  emerge  on  the 
Pacific  side  and  moor  at  Rodman 
Naval  Base,  set  for  a quick  liberty. 


IN  SPAIN  the  bull  fight  is  seen  first  hand.  Right:  Wonders  of  Tiger  Balm  Garden  are  seen  during  Singapore  liberty. 


In  Panama  we  visit  the  Balboa 
Monument,  the  ruins  of  old  Panama 
City  and  the  Church  of  the  Golden 
Altar  and  come  back  to  the  ship 
with  alligator  bags  and  woven  na- 
tive skirts,  souvenirs  of  our  visit. 

Again  we  undergo  intensive  drills 
and  exercises  as  we  steam  up  the 
coast  of  Lower  California,  headed 
for  San  Diego. 

Our  short  stay  in  “Dago”  is  used 
up  in  sightseeing,  visiting  such 
things  as  Balbba  Park,  Tia  Juana, 
Mexico  and  some  jai  alai  games, 
and  tours  to  outlying  cities  of  El 
Cajon,  National  City,  LaMesa  and 
Coronado. 

Out  to  sea  again,  with  our  bow 
pointed  West,  we’re  headed  for  the 
“Pearl  of  the  Pacific,”  Honolulu.  We 
spend  two  days  in  Hawaii,  touring 
such  beautiful  places  as  the  Upside 
Down  Waterfall,  Diamond  Head, 
Nuuanu  Pali,  the  pineapple  factory, 
and  naturally,  the  beach  at  Waikiki. 

But  we  have  a job  to  do  on  the 
Bombline  in  Korea  with  Task  Force 
77,  so  it’s  back  to  sea  again.  We 
stop  at  Yokosuka  just  before  joining 
TF-77  for  our  tour  in  the  Korean 
combat  zone. 

In  Japan,  tricycle  taxi  and  rick- 
sha immediately  become  popular 
with  us.  Souvenirs  are  numerous  and 
unusual.  Chinaware,  wood  carvings, 
binoculars,  clocks,  all  forms  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  pearls,  ivory,  lacquer 
ware  and  even  single  grains  of  rice 
into  which  the  Japanese  craftsmen 
had  carved  one  of  their  gods,  make 
fine  gifts  for  those  back  home. 

Some  of  our  luckier  shipmates  get 
to  go  on  a three-day  leave  in  the 
mountains,  at  a recreation  center, 
which  features  a pleasant  atmos- 
phere, good  food,  and  a variety  of 
recreational  facilities.  Other  sailors 
take  tours  to  Kamakura,  well-known 
for  its  giant  statue  of  Buddha;  Yo- 
kohama, Japan’s  fifth  largest  city; 


and  Tokyo,  the  country’s  capital. 

Leave  and  liberty  become  mem- 
ories as  we  head  into  Korean  waters 
with  Task  Foree  77.  We  have  a busy 
assignment  as  we  patrol  the  coast- 
line, join  in  the  short  bombardment, 
lend  a hand  in  air-sea  rescue  opera- 
tions, and  generally  perform  all  the 
duties  of  a combat  destroyer. 

Our  second  tour  of  duty  with 
Task  Force  77  is  shortlived  as  Barton 
takes  a “sucker  punch”  when  it  hits 
a floating  mine  on  16  September. 
This  blows  a gaping  hole  in  Bar- 
ton’s hull,  forcing  the  ship  back  to 
Saselro  for  repairs. 

The  period  in  the  shipyard  pre- 
sents a terrifie  challenge  to  Barton’s 
crew.  The  work  must  be  completed 
by  19  October  if  Barton  is  to  continue 
on  its  round-the-world  cruise.  Ou 
that  date,  the  other  ships  of  DesDiv 
21  are  scheduled  to  resume  their 
voyage. 

All  hands  work  overtime  and  finish 
the  job  in  time  to  meet  the  deadline. 

Our  next  port  of  call,  after  leaving 
Japan,  is  Singapore,  “The  Crossroads 
of  the  World.”  Here,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  sarongs,  whieh  are 
quite  popular  with  the  Malayans, 
and  the  face-shielding  veils  worn  by 
the  Moslem  women.  Also  capturing 
our  fancy  are  the  snake  charmers  on 
the  streets,  the  Moslem  mosques  and 
the  outdoor  shrines.  Tiger  Balm  Gar- 
den is  a special  attraction.  Brightly 
colored  plaster  figurines  of  Chinese 
pagodas,  bulls  and  village  scenes 
provide  plenty  of  subjects  for  camera 
bugs. 

We  steam  out  of  Singapore 

on  28  May  and  cross  the  equator 
the  same  day.  All  Pollywogs  are  cere- 
moniously welcomed  into  King  Nep- 
tune’s Royal  Order  of  the  Deep,  a 
ceremony  known  only  to  seafaring 
men.  Everybody  on  board  made  out. 

Three  days  later,  we  moor  in  Co- 
lombo, Ceylon,  a beautiful,  fascinat- 


GIBRALTAR  is  seen  from  flight  deck  of  USS  Tarawa  (CVA  40). 
Right:  Mediterranean  ports  included  a visit  to  the  Acropolis. 


SAILORS'  SHUTTERS  click  during 
visit  to  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 
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SWISS  BEARS  (below)  perform  for 
sailors  visiting  zoo  at  Bern. 


INDIAN  MOSQUE  is  point  of  interest  to  sailors  in  Far  East. 
Right:  Art  and  sculpture  are  enjoyed  during  liberty  in  Italy. 


ingly  strange  city.  The  best  sight- 
seeing is  reached  by  bus  to  beautiful 
Mount  Lavinia  Beach  and  the  moun- 
tain resort  of  Kandy.  On  our  Kandy 
tour,  we  see  the  last  capital  of  the 
Singhalese  kings,  whose  throne  fell 
to  the  British  in  1832.  Main  features 
of  this  tour  are  the  600-year-old 
jialace  and  the  world-famous  Bndd- 
liist  Temple  of  the  Sacred  Tooth. 

The  ships  in  our  division  then  pro- 
ceed to  Aden,  where  all  hands  enjoy 
camel  rides  to  our  heart’s  content 
for  a small  price  plus  a little  bak- 
■sheesh  (tip).  The  temperature  is 
100°  in  the  shade  as  we  fuel  up  and 
head  for  the  Suez  Canal. 

We  spend  one  day  transiting  the 
100-mile-long  canal.  DesDivs  21  and 
262  form  into  a convoy,  with  every 
other  ship  carrying  a powerful  light 
at  her  bow  for  night  piloting.  Traffic 
moves  north  and  south  through  the 
canal  by  sections,  similar  to  the  op- 
eration of  a single  track  railroad.  Not 
far  from  us  is  the  land  of  the  Phar- 
aohs, the  pyramids  and  the  Sphinx. 

Control  stations  along  the  route 
“switch”  our  convoy  or  a south- 
bound convoy  into  a “siding”  until 
the  next  section  is  clear.  At  one  of 
these  “sidings,”  Great  Bitter  Lake, 
we  drop  anchor  and  all  hands  enjoy 
a refreshing  swim. 

Barton  then  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  part  of  our  world  cruise 
that  many  of  us  have  been  waiting 
for.  Our  first  stop  is  in  Italy,  where 
we’ll  spend  five  days.  We  will  visit 
such  cities  as  Naples,  La  Spezia, 
Rome,  The  Vatican  and  Genoa. 

Taking  up  our  liberty  hours 
in  the  Italian  cities  are  the  side- 
walk cafes,  and  historical  spots  such 
as  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  the 
ancient  Roman  coliseums,  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii  with  its  Amphitheater, 


the  temples  of  Apollo  and  the  Forum. 

We’re  extra  lucky  in  our  trip  to 
the  Vatican.  We  are  granted  an  audi- 
ence with  Pope  Pius  XII.  We  wait 
anxiously  for  two  hours  before  the 
busy  world  figure  can  spare  a few 
minutes  with  us.  Although  we  only 
spend  a few  minutes  with  His  Holi- 
ness, they  will  long  be  remembered. 

Our  five-day  stay  in  Italy  ends 
much  too  soon,  but  we’re  off  again, 
this  time  to  the  French  Riviera.  Our 
three-day  stay  here  enables  us  to 
enjoy  the  beaches,  sidewalk  cafes, 
buy  more  souvenirs  and  take  a num- 
ber of  tours. 

We  take  one  special  tour  of  the 
Alps,  to  peaks  5000  and  6000  feet 
high.  We  see  castles  built  atop  moun- 
tains, houses  built  on  the  mountain- 
side, and  long-winding  roads  to  the 
top  of  these  snow-covered  peaks. 

We  cast  off  from  the  Riviera, 
headed  for  Gibraltar.  Our  stay  at 
“The  Rock”  is  all  too  short,  but  the 
idea  of  returning  home  dulls  the 
edge  of  our  disappointment.  After 
all,  we’ve  been  gone  almost  six 
months  now. 

Stopping  off  long  enough  to 

fuel,  we  must  hurry  and  explore  the 
city  of  Gibraltar  and  to  see  the  fa- 
mous fortress.  We  leave  with  a good 
idea  of  why  Gibraltar  has  long  been 
considered  an  impregnable  fortress, 
even  in  this  era  of  modern  weapons. 

Barton  then  plows  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  her  bow  still  headed  West. 
We’re  bound  for  Norfolk  and  Ghrist- 
mas  at  home!  Wcmoor  at  Norfolk 
on  15  December,  six  months  and  47,- 
000  adventurous  miles  later. 

We’ve  taken  a ’round-the-world 
cruise  in  less  time  than  it  would 
normally  take  a ship  to  clear  a har- 
bor. Although  this  was  only  a “word” 


ALL  HANDS 


MAN-AAADE  SHORT  CUTS  are  interesting  to  compare.  Left:  Navymen  watch  Suez.  Right:  Panama  Canal  is  viewed 


voyage,  it  has  been  enjoyable,  so  till 
we  meet  again,  “Smooth  sailing!” 

The  cruise  we  have  just  completed 
in  Barton  is  typical  of  many  such 
voyages  made  by  U.S.  Navy  ships. 
All  Hands  doesn’t  have  the  man- 
power necessary  to  make  a complete 
check  of  existing  Navy  records,  but 
we  think  you’ll  find  a good  many  of 
the  Navy  ships  which  have  circum- 
navigated the  globe  since  1950  listed 
below.  We’d  be  interested  in  hearing 
about  all  those  we’ve  missed. 

Abbott  (DD  629),  Ault  (DD 
698),  Barton  (DD  722),  Benham 
(DD  796),  Fred  T.  Berry  (DDE 
858),  Black  (DD  666),  Beatty  (DD 
756)  Borie  (DD  704),  Bristol  (DD 
857),  Caperton  (DD  650),  Chaun- 
cey  (DD  667),  Cogswell  (DD  651), 
Cony  (DDE  508),  Cotten  (DD 
669),  Cowell  (DD  547)  Cushing 
(DD  797). 

Daly  (DD  519),  Dashiell  (DD 


659),  Dortch  (DD  670),  Fiske 
(DDR  842),  Douglas  H.  Fox  (DD 
779),  Gatling  (DD  671),  Hailey 
(DD  556),  Lewis  Hancock  (DD 
675),  Hawkins  (DDR  873),  Hayns- 
worth  (DD  700),  Hale  (DD  642) 
Hazelwood  (DD  531),  Healey  (DD 
672),  Henley  (DD  762),  Hickox 
(DD  673),  John  Hood  (DD  655), 
Hunt  (DD  674). 

Ingersoll  (DD  652),  Hyman  (DD 
732),  Ingraham  (DD  694),  Irwin 
(DD  794),  Jarvis  (DD  799),  Wil- 
lard Keith  (DD  775),  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  Jr.  (DD  850),  Keppler 
(DDE  765),  Kimberly  (DD  521), 
Knapp  (DD653),  Laffey  (DD724), 
Lowry  (DD  770),  Manatee  (AO 
58),  Haven  (AH  12). 

McCaffery  (DDE  860),  W.  A. 
Mann  (AP  112),  McCord  (DD 
534),  McGowan  (DD  678),  Mc- 
Nair (DD  679),  Miller  (DD  535), 
Win.  Mitchell  (AP  114),  Moale 


(DD  693),  Noa  (DD  841),  Nor- 
ris (DDE  859),  O’Bannon  (DDE 
450),  Owen  (DD  536),  James  C. 
Oivens  (DD  776) , Picking  (DD  685). 

John  R.  Pierce  (DD  753),  Porter 
(DD  800),  Stephen  Potter  (DD 
538),  Preston  (DD  795),  Prichett 
(DD  561),  Purdy  (DD  734),  Put- 
nam (DD  757),  Rerney  (DD  688), 
Rooks  (DD  804),  William  R.  Rush 
(DD  714),  Sigourney  (DD  643), 
Stickell  (DDR  888),  Stormes  (DD 
780),  Stribling  (DD  867),  Strong 
(DD  758),  Allen  M.  Sumner  (DD 
692). 

Soley  (DD  707),  Tarawa  (CVA 
40),  The  Sullivans  (DD  537),  Van 
Valkenburgh  (DD  656),  Waller 
(DDE  466),  John  W.  Weeks  (DD 
701  and  Worcester  (CL  144). 

There  are  your  world  cruisers— 
at  least  the  ones  we  know  about. 
How  about  your  ship? 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 


JAPANESE  DOLLS  are  popular  souvenirs.  Right:  One  of  the  many  Buddhas  in  the  Orient  is  visited  by  sailors, 


This  Is  No  Numbers  Game-lt  Pays  Off 


\^HEN  THE  Navy  recruiter  gave 
his  seal  of  approval,  he  also  gave 
you  a serial  number.  Since  then, 
you’ve  had  to  write  it  after  your 
name  and  stencil  it  on  your  clothing. 
Most  likely  you’ve  also  had  to  listen 
to  a lot  of  jokes  about  being  “noth- 
ing more  than  a number  to  the 
Navy,”  or  “just  another  prisoner  with 
a number.” 

Well,  if  you  ever  run  across  one 
of  those  fabulous  “old  salts”  who  can 
tell  you  “how  it  was  back  in  ’02,” 
just  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about 
the  number  system.  He  will  probably 
surprise  you  by  saying  he  didn’t 
have  a number  then,  and  that  he 
had  more  trouble  with  his  records 
and  pay  accounts  in  one  year  than 
you  are  likely  to  have  in  twenty. 

The  service  number  is  the  thing 
which  makes  all  the  difference,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel’s Enlisted  Services  and  Rec- 
ords Division  (Pers  E3). 

The  history  of  Navy  enlisted  serv- 
ice numbers  starts  just  prior  to  the 
U.  S.  entry  into  World  War  I when 
Congress  began  enacting  new  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  armed  services.  A 
Selective  Draft  Act  was  passed  and 
Navy  personnel  quotas  were  quickly 
quadrupled. 

Service  record  files  at  that  time 
were  arranged  alphabetically  by 
component,  such  as  “Regulars,”  “Re- 
serves” and  “National  Naval  Volun- 
teers,” and  contained  the  jackets  of 
every  man  who  had  served  in  the 
Navy  since  1883. 

The  big  increase  resulting  from 
the  draft  act  required  more  paper 
work  than  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
as  BuPers  was  then  known,  could 
handle  under  existing  methods.  In 
addition,  separate  files  for  each  com- 
ponent resulted  in  frequent  duplica- 
tion of  records  as  men  were  changed 


from  one  component  to  another  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  war  emergency. 

In  what  turned  out  to  be  a success- 
ful solution  to  the  problem,  the  Navy 
Department  in  1918  adopted  a Bu- 
Nav  recommendation  calling  for  a 
service  number  system  which  func- 
tioned not  only  as  positive  identi- 
fication but  also  simplified  record 
keeping. 

Under  the  setup,  the  several 
alphabetical  files  were  combined  in- 
to a single  alphabetical  system.  The 
number  assigned  each  jacket  became 
that  individual’s  identification  num- 
ber and  was  never  to  be  duplicated 
or  reassigned  to  any  other  individual 
in  the  naval  service. 

Seven  digit  numbers  were  chosen 
as  being  most  practical  and,  when 
first  set  up,  the  system  called  for 
different  blocks  of  numbers  to  be 
used  for  each  separate  component 
of  the  Navy. 

The  1,000,001  - 1,999,999  block 
for  instance,  identified  World  War 
I entrants  and  all  men  who  had  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  since  1 Jan  1885; 
the  2,000,000-3,999,999  block  was 
held  for  assignment  to  stations  and 
recruiting  activities  for  USN  enlist- 
ments—and  so  on  up  to  the  8,000,000- 
9,999,999  block,  which  was  reserved 
for  Selective  Volunteers  and  Induc- 
tees. 

It  soon  became  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  particular 
blocks,  to  identify  various  compo- 
nents of  the  naval  service  was  im- 
practical, so  this  procedure  was 
abandoned. 

Today,  blocks  of  numbers  are 
simply  assigned  to  recruiting  stations 
and  Naval  District  Headquarters 
when  these  activities  request  them, 
upon  using  up  their  previously  as- 
signed block.  When  a recruiting  ac- 
tivity is  deactivated,  the  unused  num- 
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bers  are  recalled  by  the  Bureau  and 
held  for  eventual  reassignment  to 
other  stations.  Because  of  this  a low 
service  number  does  not  necessarily 
mean  an  old  enlistment.  The  Bureau 
may  hold  the  numbers  for  several 
years  before  reassigning  them,  even 
making  it  possible  for  a seaman  re- 
cruit to  have  a lower  number  than 
a CPO  with  plenty  of  active  naval 
service  to  his  credit. 

Those  stories  you  hear  about 
someone’s  having  a “dead  man’s 
number”  are  not  true  either.  Once 
a number  has  been  assigned  to  an 
individual,  the  number  remains  the 
primary  identification  for  his  jacket, 
even  though  he  may  die  or  be  sep- 
arated from  the  service  (when  his 
records  are  forwarded  to  the  Naval 
Records  Management  Center  at  Gar- 
den City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.). 

Occasionally— and  strictly  by  ac- 
cident-two men  may  receive  the 
same  number,  or  one  man  may  be 
assigned  two  numbers.  When  two 
seem  to  have  the  same  number,  the 
Bureau  compares  their  Shipping  Ar- 
ticles. If  these  show  the  same  num- 
ber, clarification  is  requested  from 
the  enlisting  ship  or  station.  If  the 
numbers  are  not  duplicated  on  the 
articles,  a letter  notifies  the  com- 
mand concerned  to  make  the  appro- 
priate correction. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed 
in  cases  where  one  man  is  found  to 
have  two  numbers.  Service  number 
errors  are  usually  detected  through 
numerical  files  in  the  Tabulated  Rec- 
ords Branch  in  BuPers. 

Incidentally,  the  file  number  sys- 
tem for  officers  preceded  the  en- 
listed system  by  a number  of  years, 
having  been  initiated  about  1903, 
with  “500”  as  the  first  number. 

One  other  point:  women  in  the 
Navy  get  their  numbers  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  men.  Wave  officers  and 
members  of  the  Nurse  Corps  re- 
ceive numbers  from  the  regular  of- 
ficer’s series,  while  enlisted  Waves 


get  numbers  from  the  same  seven- 
digit series  as  their  male  counter- 
parts. 

Although  the  Marine  Corps  is  part 
of  the  Navy  Department,  the  Corps 
has  its  own  Personnel  Records 
Branch,  with  a separate  filing  sys- 
tem and  serial  number  setup.  En- 
listed service  numbers  were  initiated 
in  1905  with  a five-digit  series, 
which  was  followed  by  a sLx-digit 
series.  The  Corps  is  now  using  a 
seven-digit  series.  Marine  officer 
numbers  were  first  assigned  in  1920- 
21  from  an  alphabetical  listing;  thus 
an  officer  whose  name  began  with 
“A”  was  assigned  No.  1,  etc. 

The  service  number  system  has 

proved  its  value  in  three  ways: 

• It  serves  as  an  excellent  means 
of  identification.  The.  Bureau  re- 
ceives numerous  letters,  telegrams 
and  reports  with  the  name  either  il- 
legible or  misspelled.  Yet,  in  every 
instance  where  the  service  number 
is  given,  the  correct  name  can  be 
determined  readily  and  the  proper 
action  taken. 

• The  use  of  service  numbers  has 
enabled  the  Bureau  to  consolidate 
more  than  a million  record  jackets 
into  one  large  file,  resulting  in  un- 
told savings  in  time,  labor  and 
money.  Filing,  recording  and  corre- 
spondence were  placed  on  a higher 
plane  of  efficiency,  since  little  time 
is  now  needed  to  locate  a desired 
record  or  to  determine  its  existence. 

• By  being  able  to  represent  a 
man’s  name  by  a number  it  is  pos- 
sible to  denote  by  figures  all  perti- 
nent facts  concerning  that  individual. 
The  use  of  a punch  card  system  in 
conjunction  with  the  alphabetical 
service  jacket  files,  enables  the  Bu- 
reau to  determine  in  just  a few  hours 
which  men  out  of  the  thousands  in 
the  Navy  will  meet  certain  qualifi- 
cations. The  mechanical  tabulating 
system  insures  a high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

The  Navy  is  currently  using  the 
9,000,000  block  of  the  seven-digit 
number  series  (plus  lower  numbers 
returned  from  the  field)  and  has 
some  1,500,000  numbers  remaining. 
Althougb  the  Enlisted  Services  and 
Records  Division  has  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  series  of  numbers  will 
be  used  when  the  seven-digit  group 
is  exhausted,  you  may  be  sure  that 
no  future  Navyman  will  find  him- 
self in  the  same  boat  as  the  ’02 
swabbie— a numberless  name  in  the 
Navy’s  files. 
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HERE'S  YOUR  NAVY 


Steel  decks  of  our  modern  ships  and 
a General  Order  in  1931  now  restrict 
the  use  by  the  Navy  of  one  of  the 
oldest  cleaning  devices,  holystones. 
Still  used  to  remove  stubborn  stains  on 
wooden  decks,  holystones,  the  chipping 
hammers  and  wire  brushes  of  yester- 
day, date  back  to  the  days  of  sail 
and  were  used  to  remove  the  grime 
and  tar  by  polishing  the  wood  to 
the  grain. 

There  are  many  tales  as  to  how 
these  blocks  of  sandstone  received  this 
unusual  name.  One  attributes  it  to  the 


fact  that  they  were  used  so  often  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  another, 
to  the  kneeling  position  required  for 
their  use  before  the  advent  of  squil- 
gee  handles  or  broom  sticks. 

The  most  popular  belief  is  that  the 
early  stones  used  by  the  British  Navy 
came  from  fragments  of  tombstones 
and  monuments  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Yarmouth  when  it  was 
despoiled  during  the  Reformation  in 
England. 

Another  reason  given  was  that  in 
Elizabethan  times  one  of  the  Com- 
mandments or  a passage  from  the 
Scripture  was  cut  into  each  stone  and 
that  they  not  only  cleaned  a ship 
physically  but  also  contributed  to 
spiritual  cleanliness. 

As  late  as  1931  holystones  were  of 
sufficient  importance  to  become  the 


subject  of  a General  Order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  As  a result 
of  the  wear  and  tear  on  teakwood 
decks.  General  Order  215,  5 AAar  1931, 
states: 

"The  use  of  holystones  for  clean- 
ing of  wooden  decks  of  naval  vessels 
wears  down  the  decks  so  rapidly  that 
their  repair  has  become  an  item  of 
expense  to  the  Navy  Department." 

The  order  therefore  directed  that  the 
use  of  holystones  or  similar  material 
for  cleaning  wooden  decks  be  re- 
stricted to  the  removal  of  stains. 
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HUNTERS  MOVING  IN  on  hurricane  in  specially  equipped  P2V  spot  merchant  freighter  (b&low)  near  storm's  center. 


Navymen  Go  Where  Wild  Winds  Blow 


Hurricanes  and  typhoons  are 
weather  in  some  of  its  roughest  forms. 
\\  hen  these  fanatic  killer  twins  of  the 
weather  family  arrive  on  the  scene, 
it  means  real  trouble  ashore  and 
afloat. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Unlike 
n.ost  of  the  weather,  which  “every- 
one talks  about,  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about,”  there’s  a eertain  group 
of  men  who  do  .something  about  hur- 
ricanes and  typhoons.  The  twms  can- 
not be  curbed,  or  redirected— at  least 
not  yet— but  it  is  possible  to  know 
when  they  are  coming  and  generally 
the  direction  in  which  they  are 
headed.  With  this  knowledge,  people 
in  the  path  of  a hurricane— or  typhoon 
—can  take  the  necessary  precautions 
and  save  their  lives,  if  not  their  prop- 
erty. Here’s  the  story  of  the  tough  job 
done  by  these  storm  hunters. 


r^URING  THE  HURRICANE  SEASON 

along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  runs  from  the  first  of  June  until 
the  last  of  November,  a select  group 
of  Navy  flyers,  known  as  “Hurricane 
Hunters,”  are  on  a 24-hour  alert  at 
NAS,  Jacksonville.  They  are  standing 
by  at  this  strategic  location— and  at 
NAS  Miami  and  NS  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico,  as  well— to  take  to  the 
air  whenever  a suspicious  squall  is 
reported  by  a ship  or  a plane  in  the 
Caribbean  area. 

Out  in  the  Pacific  is  a sister  outfit 
of  the  Atlantic  group,  the  “Typhoon 
Hunters”  of  VW-3,  stationed  at  NAS 
Agana,  Guam.  A typhoon  is  the  ori- 
ental version  of  the  hurricane,  occur- 
ring more  often,  however,  and  even 
rougher  at  times  than  its  Atlantic 
sister. 

Once  a storm  is  located  by  the 
Navy’s  flying  Hunters  they  keep  it 


under  observation  as  long  as  it 
threatens  to  grow  dangerous. 

The  hazardous  work  done  by  these 
Navy  flyers  has  been  described  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  peace-time  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion by  the  Navy;  and  the  safety  of 
naval  ships  and  stations  in  the  tropi- 
cal storm  belts  depends  upon  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  work. 

Instead  of  ducking  for  cover  when 
a storm  is  brewing,  these  flyers,  in 
opposite  parts  of  the  world,  respond 
m.uch  like  firemen  when  they  hear  an 
alarm.  Over  the  Atlantic,  working 
closely  with  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  Office  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  the  Navy’s  Hurricane  Hunters 
can  be  airborne  in  their  P2V-3W 
Neptunes  and  on  their  way  to  the 
source  of  the  disturbance  in  a matter 
of  minutes.  Over  the  Pacific  the  Ty- 
phoon Hunters  (who  also  serve  as 


part  of  the  Navy’s  Air  Search  and 
Rescue  team  in  that  part  of  the 
world)  cover  an  area  as  wide  as  the 
whole  United  States,  some  2,000,000 
square  miles  in  all. 

The  work  of  the  Hunters  is  first  felt 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  storm  when 
radio,  television  and  press  issue  bul- 
letins to  the  ships  and  people  in  the 
areas  that  may  be  hit.  If  the  storm  in- 
creases in  intensity  and  scope,  the 
bulletins  become  storm  warnings  and 
the  familiar  red  pennant,  indicating 
small  craft  warning,  makes  its  ap- 
pearance along  the  coastline. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  how  one  of 
these  outfits— the  Hurricane  Hunters 
—operates.  Except  for  the  locations 
involved,  the  warning  service  is  much 
the  same  in  the  Pacific  as  in  the 
Atlantic. 

As  soon  as  the  Hurricane  Hunters 
send  a radio  report  to  Miami  that  the 
storm  might  possibly  develop  into  a 
hurricane,  there  is  a hurried  con- 
ference at  the  Joint  Hurricane  Warn- 
ing Center.  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Weather  Bureau  hurricane  officers 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  position, 
intensity,  and  probable  movement  of 
the  storm.  Then  a message  is  sent  out 
from  the  Navy  Hurricane  Weather 
Central  at  Miami  to  all  naval  activi- 
ties concerned  with  hurricane  or  de- 
structive storm  warnings. 

At  sea.  Navy  ships  and  merchant 
vessels  alter  their  courses  accordingly. 
In  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  Key  West, 
New  Orleans  and  all  along  the  Caro- 
linas,  the  newspapers  carry  the 
Weather  Bureau’s  bulletin  on  the 
storm. 

While  the  Weather  Bureau  is  busy 
with  evaluation  of  the  storm  or  po- 
tential hurricane,  the  Navy  flyers  con- 
tinue to  scout  around  it— darting  in 
and  out  of  the  roaring  winds  like 
moths  around  a candle  as  they  de- 
termine the  storm’s  velocity,  intensity 
and  character. 

If  the  storm  is  determined  to  have 
winds  of  73  miles-per-hour  or  more 
that  are  moving  in  a counter-clock- 
wise direction  around  a central  vortex 
or  “eye”  it  is  classified  as  a hurricane. 

One  of  the  techniques  employed 
by  the  Hurricane  and  Typhoon  Hun- 
ters is  known  as  “low-level  penetra- 
tion”—which  means  just  that. 

Approaching  the  storm  area,  the 
Hunters  descend  to  a low  altitude— 
sometimes  as  low  as  500  feet— and  at' 
that  dangerously  low  level  they  enter 
the  turbulent  area.  Violently  bounc- 
ing through  this,  they  suddenly  break 
out  into  an  “opening”  or  relative  calm, 
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PHOTOGRAPHER  needs  help  to  hold  position  at  port  of  a P2V  in  middle  of 
raging  hurricane.  Photographs  are  taken  to  help  weathermen  study  storm. 


known  as  the  “eye”  of  the  hurricane. 

Depending  upon  the  severity  of  the 
storm,  the  size  of  the  eye  varies  from 
two  to  five  miles  in  diameter  in  a 
young  storm  and  from  40  to  80  miles 
in  diameter  in  a “bad”  one.  The 
violent  winds  of  the  hurricane  roar 
around  the  eye  in  almost  a “true 
circle.” 

It  is  here  that  the  seasoned  hunters 
compile  their  information.  Although 
they  have  been  sending  back  reports 
to  the  Navy  ever  since  the  storm  was 
first  sighted,  the  information  they  ob- 
tain by  circling  the  eye  tells  them  the 
storm’s  magnitude,  characteristics 
and  speed.  To  compile  this  data  the 
Hunters  use,  in  addition  to  standard 
aircraft  instrumentation,  a radio  alti- 
meter, a highly  sensitive  aneroid 
barometer,  a psychrometer  and  a 
radar  camera. 

Credited  with  flying  through  “the 
roughest  weather  known  to  man,”  the 
Navy’s  “weather  chasers”  stay  with 
(he  hurricane  until  another  crew  flies 
out  to  relieve  them— and  this  may  not 
be  until  they  have  taken  a vigorous 
battering  from  the  storm  for  10  hours. 

Meanwhile,  on  land,  in  the  hurri- 
cane’s possible  path,  weather-wise 
residents  are  methodically  battening 
down  their  hatches.  Today,  there  is 
no  rush  or  panic.  When  a hurricane 
is  headed  toward  the  U.  S.  continent, 
there  is  usually  ample  time  to  get 
ready,  thanks  to  the  early  warning  of 
the  Navy’s  Hurricane  Hunters  as  well 
as  the  bulletins  sent  out  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  In  the  Pacific,  the 
warnings  are  especially  appreciated 
by  ships  traveling  in  that  huge  and 


RADARMAN'S  view  of  hurricane  is 
shown  by  photograph  taken  through 
radarscope  while  on  hurricane  hunt. 

lonely  ocean. 

Planes,  both  military  and  private, 
are  flown  to  safety  farther  inland 
from  the  coast  or  are  put  in  hangars, 
awnings  are  taken  down,  shutters  go 
up,  and  windows  are  taped  to  pre- 
vent shattering.  Residents  in  coastal 
lowlands  are  moved  inland,  and 
poultry,  livestock  and  harvested  fruits 
are  taken  to  sanctuary. 

As  this  year’s  experience  has 
shown,  the  casualty  list  written  by 
hurricanes,  once  so  great,  has  di- 
minished markedly.  Government 
agencies,  realizing  the  toll  taken  by 
these  destructive  storms,  have  initi- 
ated steps  to  safeguard  against  them. 
In  the  past  25  years,  the  destruction 
in  the  United  States  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  three  per  cent  of  what 
it  was  in  the  late  ’30s.  There  are  no 


RADAR  OPERATOR  keeps  constant  check  on  storm.  Electronic  instruments 
help  in  tracking  hurricane's  course  and  reading  its  characteristics. 


longer  any  “surprise  attacks”  by  tropi- 
cal hurricanes.  Every  hurricane  that 
threatens  the  U.  S.  East  Coast  is 
shadowed  like  the  potential  killer  that 
it  is.  From  the  time  it  is  first  recog- 
nized as  a “threat”  these  tropical 
storms  are  watched  by  the  Navy,  Air 
Force  and  Weather  Bureau  with  the 
combined  “thoroughness”  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  and  Scotland  Yard! 

Unfortunately,  these  tropical  hur- 
ricanes and  typhoons  haven’t  always 
been  under  such  close  observation.  In 
September  1938,  for  example,  a hur- 
ricane made  an  unannounced  attack 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Maine.  Eleven  hundred 
people  were  killed  or  injured  and 
property  damage  was  estimated  at 
$300,000,000.  In  1900  a hurricane 
devastated  Galveston,  Texas,  taking 
more  than  6000  lives,  and  others  have 
struck  elsewhere  usually,  if  not 
always,  taking  the  populace  by  sur- 
prise and  causing  untold  suffering 
that  could  have  been  prevented  with 


sufficient  warning.  In  the  Pacific  the 
toll  taken  by  typhoon  visits  has  been 
even  higher.  Everyone  remembers 
the  typhoon  in  the  last  months  of 
fighting  in  World  War  II  which  sank 
three  destroyers  — uss  Hull,  uss 
Spence  and  uss  Monaghan  (see  All 
Hands,  March  1945,  p.  8). 

Since  1943  the  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Weather  Bureau  have  operated, 
from  1 June  through  30  November,  a 
Joint  Hurricane  Warning  Center  at 
Miami.  This  includes  an  emergency 
Sub-Center  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  a Hurricane  Reconnaissance 
Squadron  at  NAS  Jacksonville,  with 
an  advance  detachment  at  NS  Roose- 
velt Roads,  Puerto  Rico.  The  Air 
Force  also  has  a reconnaissance 
squadron  at  Kindley  Field,  Bermuda. 

The  Fleet  Weather  Central,  Miami, 
advises  Commander  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier,  and  other  commands  having 
need  for  such  information,  regarding 
all  hurricanes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Caribbean  area  and  the  Atlantic. 


TENSE  MOMENTS  are  recorded  by  navigator  computing  flight  data  as  flyers 
from  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station  follow  path  of  a tropical  storm. 


Except  in  emergency,  no  advisory 
warning  or  other  statement  concern- 
ing a new  tropical  storm  is  issued  by 
an  office  of  the  Navy  or  Air  Force 
without  coordination  with  the  Joint 
Center.  Advisories,  warnings  and 
other  information  for  the  public  dis- 
tribution are  issued  only  by  the 
Weather  Bureau. 

Plotting  the  path  of  the  hurricane 
is  a complicated  and  somewhat 
“risky”  job,  for  they  have  been  known 
to  head  for  land,  suddenly  turn 
around  and  make  a half  circle  and 
blow  out  to  sea,  or  sometimes  they 
have  even  made  a complete  circle 
and  then  continued  on  their  original 
course.  Because  of  their  “unpredict- 
able nature,”  weathermen  in  recent 
years  have  named  the  hurricanes  for 
women,  “Alice,  Barbara,  Carol”  etc. 
In  addition  they  are  “expensive  and 
cause  a lot  of  trouble.” 

Once  a hurricane  has  been  formed 
it  is  pulled  along  with  the  general 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  or  with 
the  trade  winds— in  the  West  Indies, 
its  direction  is  usually  westward.  The 
movement  of  the  hurricane  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  a whirlpool 
being  carried  downstream  with  the 
current  of  a river. 

The  first  hurricane  last  fall  of  any 
consequence  was  “Carol.”  She  swept 
up  the  Atlantic  from  the  Caribbean 
with  such  violence  that  she  left  a 
wake  of  ruin  wherever  she  traveled. 
One  of  the  ships  in  her  path  was  uss 
Gilmore  (AS  16).  Her  experience  is 
typical.  Gilmore  felt  the  full  fury  of 
“Carol”  before  she  spent  her  wrath 
on  New  England.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
received  word  from  the  Fleet 
Weather  Central  at  Miami  that  Carol 
was  headed  her  way,  word  was 
passed  to  “batten  down  hatches”  and 
secure  loose  gear  as  Gilmore  prepared 
to  ride  out  the  storm. 

The  first  hour  was  gentle  com- 
pared with  the  fury  that  came  later. 
The  ship  was  tossed  around  so  that 
most  crewmen  below  decks  thought 
she  had  just  run  into  “heavy  seas” 
when  Carol  struck  — but  this  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  pitch  and 
roll  that  came  later.  By  the  time  the 
worst  part  of  the  storm  had  passed 
over,  most  of  the  crew  who  were  not 
on  duty  were  in  their  bunks  “taking 
a roller  coaster  ride”  that  made  even 
some  of  the  oldest  salts  seasick.  Meals 
could  not  be  served  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, so  only  steak  sandwiches  were 
available  for  those  who  felt  like  eating. 

Damage  control  parties  were  on 
station  throughout  the  storm,  alert 
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for  any  possible  break  in  the  ship’s 
watertight  integrity  as  mountainous 
waves  pounded  against  Gilmore. 

At  the  height  of  the  storm  most  of 
the  storerooms  were  feeling  the  im- 
pact of  Carol  and  the  supplies  hit  the 
deck  on  each  roll  of  the  ship.  Several 
life  rafts  were  ripped  off  and  swept 
to  sea  along  with  other  gear  that 
could  not  take  the  strong  winds. 
Word  was  passed  about  every  five 
minutes  warning  crewmen  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  on  the  weather 
decks,  as  well  as  giving  them  a vivid 
description  of  Carol’s  wrath,  and  how 
much  longer  the  hurricane  was  ex- 
pected to  be  around. 

Finally  word  was  passed  that  the 
ship  had  gone  through  the  worst  part 
of  the  storm  and  would  soon  be  out 
of  it.  But  even  so,  Gilmore  was  still 
pitching  and  rolling  so  heavily  that  it 
was  impossible  to  stand  in  one  spot 
for  very  long.  One  of  the  crewmen, 
C.  H.  Webster  Jr.,  ET3,  usn,  who 
had  been  through  several  hurricanes 
ashore  said  this  was  the  worst  he  had 
ever  seen.  Another  crewman,  M.  H. 
Chapman,  TM2,  usn,  said  it  looked 
as  though  Gilmore  “was  plowing 
through  water  as  high  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains!” 

When  it  was  determined  that  Carol 
was  headed  for  New  England,  the 
Weather  Bureau  immediately  sent 
out  word  that  “all  precautions  should 
be  taken.”  However,  it  was  then  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  too  late 
to  get  the  news  in  the  evening  papers 
or  on  many  of  the  radio  networks  that 
had  signed  oflF  for  the  night.  As  a re- 
sult, Carol’s  visit  to  New  England 
was  a surprise  to  many  residents  and 
she  inflicted  extensive  damage.  How- 
ever, when  “Edna”  came  along  it  was 
a different  story.  When  the  warnings 
went  out  during  the  week  that  Edna 
was  getting  ready  to  make  a trip  that 
might  take  her  to  the  East  Coast,  the 
press  and  Weather  Bureau  officials 
were  determined  that  the  public 
would  not  be  caught  unaware  again. 

“Florence”  and  “Gilda,”  who  were 
born  after  Edna,  never  amounted  to 
much,  but  big  sister  “Hazel”  who 
came  next,  really  took  the  U.  S.  by 
storm.  Although  she  left  a path  of 
destruction  across  the  eastern  sea- 
board, thanks  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  Hur- 
ricane Hunters  and  prompt  action  by 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Weather 
Bureau  the  whole  East  Coast  was 
ready  for  Hazel  when  she  blew  into 
town  and  her  destruction  was  not 
one-tenth  of  what  it  might  have  been. 

Even  so.  Hazel  has  been  termed 
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HURRICANE  HUNTERS  can't  stop  the  high  winds  that  destroy  buildings  and 
property  but  their  warnings  radioed  ahead  allow  evacuation  to  save  lives. 


one  of  the  worst  continental  storms  of 
the  century.  Born  in  hurricane  breed- 
ing grounds  of  the  Caribbean,  Hazel 
buzz-sawed  across  the  island  of  Haiti 
killing  more  than  100  persons.  The 
aircraft  carrier  uss  Saipan  (CVL  48) 
rushed  immediate  aid  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  Haiti,  where  helicopters  from 
the  carrier  evacuated  children  from  a 
flooded  orphanage,  and  medieal  sup- 
plies and  food  were  provided  to  the 
storm-wrecked  country. 

At  Norfolk,  where  Hazel’s  winds 
reached  speeds  of  75  miles  per  hour, 
light  damage  was  reported  at  several 
Navy  temporary  installations.  Eighty 
large  ships  put  to  sea  as  the  storm  ap- 
proached and  rode  out  the  blow  un- 
harmed. 

While  the  damage  done  by  Hazel 
was  extensive  and  residents  along  the 
East  Coast  agree  that  she  was  “no 
lady,”  things  could  have  been  much 
worse  had  proper  precautions  and 


preparations  not  been  made.  Realiz- 
ing the  full  value  of  advance  warn- 
ings on  hurricanes,  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Weather  Bureau  are 
continuing  in  their  efforts  to  find  new 
means  of  tracking  hurricanes  and  of 
improving  on  the  present  methods  of 
tracking  stonns  by  reconnaissance 
aircraft  and  radar. 

But  whether  new  aids  or  improved 
methods  are  ready  for  next  season’s 
twin  killer  storms,  the  U.  S.  Navy’s 
Hurricane  and  Typhoon  Hunters  will 
continue  to  perform  the  rugged  but 
necessary  job  of  keeping  tab  on  these 
tropical  “femme  fatales,”  and  they’ll 
maintain  a constant  “weather  eye”  on 
the  Carols,  Ednas  and  Hazels  that 
come  out  of  the  ocean. 

There  is  little  chance  of  surprise 
visits  from  the  storm  “Sisters”  be- 
cause their  movements  are  watched 
by  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
Weather  Bureau.  —Ted  Sammon 


NAVY  RECONNAISSANCE  PILOTS  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  check  charts  to  find 
an  intercept  point  before  manning  their  planes  for  flight  into  eye  of  storm. 
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Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services. 
•k  -k  -k 

The  new  air  force  academy  being  built  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  will  begin  operations  next 
summer  at  temporary  quarters  until  the  permanent  loca- 
tion is  ready. 

The  first  300  cadets  (Class  of  ’59)  will  begin  studies 
in  temporary  quarters  at  Lowry  AFB,  Denver,  in  July. 
These  quarters  will  serve  until  the  academy  is  con- 
structed. 

More  than  580  towns  were  suggested  as  the  “home” 
of  the  new  academy.  Of  these,  67  were  checked  first- 
hand by  the  Air  Force  site  selection  team  before  the 
15,000-acre  permanent  site  at  Colorado  Springs  was 
selected. 

Costing  126-milhon  dollars,  the  new  Air  Academy 
will  serve  the  same  purpose  for  the  Air  Force  as  An- 
napolis and  West  Point  do  for  the  Navy  and  Army. 
At  present  certain  quotas  of  midshipmen  and  cadets 
from  the  other  two  academies  enter  the  Air  Force  each 
year.  As  at  the  other  service  academies,  cadets  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  will  be  nominated  mainly  by  their 
Congressmen. 

The  Air  Force  has  already  outlined  a four-year  cur- 
riculum consisting  of  humanities,  sciences,  and  airman- 
ship, including  drill  as  well  as  flight.  In  addition  to 
the  schools  and  barracks  the  academy  will  feature  an 
airfield  and  a stadium  for  football. 

★ ★ ★ 

Army  divers— The  Army,  like  the  Navy,  has  under- 
water men— divers  doing  repair  and  salvage  work  on 
the  ocean’s  bottom. 

Both  the  Transportation  Corps  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  a crew  of  divers,  trained  at  an  Army 
diving  school  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  who  have  been  hard 
at  work  ever  since  World  War  II. 


ARMY  DIVER  surfaces  from  the  waters  of  Inchon  Harbor, 
Korea,  after  exploring  harbor's  underwater  conditions. 


Their  prime  missions  are  cleaning  out  harbors,  repair- 
ing moorings  and  doing  salvage  work.  Typical  of  their 
jobs  is  the  one  done  by  Army  divers  at  Inchon,  Korea. 
They  constructed  underwater  railroads  for  beaching 
various  landing  craft,  set  up  permanent  moorings  for 
ships  and  repaired  the  locks  of  the  Inchon  tidal  basin. 

Earlier,  Army  divers  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  had  done 
a clean-up  job,  checking  on  the  various  pilings  in  the 
harbor  and  clearing  all  underwater  obstructions  to 
make  the  harbor  safe  for  shipping. 

When  the  Army  first  went  into  the  diving  business 
they  trained  their  divers  at  Navy  schools,  but  later 
opened  up  their  own  school  at  Fort  Eustis.  At  the  school 
the  students  get  training  in  both  shallow  and  deep  water 
diving  along  with  salvage  instruction. 

The  Navy  has  occasionally  called  in  the  Army  divers 
for  assistance  as  they  did  in  the  clearing  of  the  harbor 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  There  the  Army  brought  in  a hopper- 
dredge  and  with  divers  leading  the  way  cleaned  up  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor. 

★ ★ ★ 

Skeleton  jet  fighter  detachments  of  selected  Air 
National  Guard  units  have  been  placed  on  active  duty 
in  a ready  alert  status  to  supplement  regular  Air  Force 
units  in  the  air  defense  of  the  U.  S. 

Personnel  for  the  Air  Guard  Alert  program  will  all  be 
volunteers.  The  pilots  will  serve  on  active  duty  for  vary- 
ing periods  up  to  approximately  two  months;  techni- 
cians will  be  Guard  members  employed  as  civilians. 

The  detachments  will  maintain  a 14-hour  daylight 
alert,  seven  days  a week,  52  weeks  a year.  All-weather 
interceptors  of  the  Air  Defense  Gommand  will  continue 
on  a ready  alert  24  hours  a day  as  before. 

Nine  different  squadrons  from  eight  states  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  and  each  will  provide  two  jet 
aircraft,  five  pilots  and  10  air  technicians  at  each  of 
the  selected  locations. 

Assignment  will  be  rotated  throughout  the  unit  or 
units  in  an  area  to  obtain  maximum  training  benefits 
for  all  tactical  personnel. 


STEADY  HANDS  operate  telescopic  fueling  boom  of 
KC-97  tanker  plane  as  Stratojet  moves  in  to  gas  up. 
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A SECTIONALIZED,  SELF-PROPELLED  50-foOt  plaStic 
barge,,  designed  for  use  in  shallow  inland  waters,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Army.  The  new  craft  weighs 
10.2  tons  and  can  transport  five  tons  of  dry  cargo  with 
a draft  of  only  21  inches.  In  deeper  water  its  lO-by-20- 
foot  hold  has  a maximum  capacity  of  10  tons. 

Intended  for  easy,  rapid  transportation,  the  new 
craft  is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  shipped  in  sections, 
either  by  air,  rail  or  truck,  and  assembled  in  the  water 
without  special  skill  or  equipment. 

The  15  sections  have  a “sandwich”  construction,  with 
a central  core  of  honeycombed  cotton  duck  impreg- 
nated with  phenolic  resin  plastic.  Protecting  the  core 
on  either  side  are  layers  of  woven  fiberglas  laminated 
with  a new  polyester  resin. 

★ ★ ★ 

Army  h.xs  consolid.ated  its  Quartermaster  Corps 
research  laboratories  into  a new  $ 11,000,000-Quarter- 
master Research  and  Development  Center  at  Natick, 
Mass. 

Located  on  Lake  Cochituate,  about  15  miles  west  of 
Boston,  the  Quartermaster  scientific  center  features  a 
Climatic  Research  Building  that  eventually  will  house 
climatic  chambers  in  which  simulated  weather  condi- 
tions may  be  produced  ranging  from  70  degrees  below 
zero  to  168  degrees  above.  It  will  also  be  able  to  simu- 
late tropical  cloudbursts  and  Arctic  snowstorms  with 
winds  up  to  40  miles  an  hour.  This  building  will  per- 
mit the  Army  scientists  to  study  humarr  physical  re- 
action aird  evaluate  experimental  military  equipment 
under  practically  all  climatic  conditions. 

Other  laboratories  at  the  center  will  be  equipped  to 
study  fabrics,  leathers,  metals,  plastics,  chemicals  and 
other  materials  and  processes  involved  in  fashioning 
the  more  than  70,000  items  of  QM  supply.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  Center  are  designed  to  perform  both  basic 
scientific  research  and  the  practical  testing  of  every- 
thing from  footwear  to  bakery  equipment  and  from 
insecticides  to  tent  material. 

Situated  on  a 100-acre  site,  the  center  includes  10 
reinforced-concrete  buildings.  When  in  full  operation 
the  laboratories  will  use  more  than  8,000,000  gallons 
of  water  daily— this  water  will  be  drawn  from  Lake 
Cochituate  and  returned  concontaminated. 


OBSTACLE  COURSE  for  Army  clothing  is  used  by  QM 
Corps  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  to  determine  its  durability. 


ROCKET  SLED  starts  on  fastest  ride  that  man  has  taken 
on  ground,  421  miles  per  hour.  Rider  is  behind  shield. 


An  air  force  officer  has  taken  the  fastest  ride  on 
the  ground  ever  accomplished  by  man. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  P.  Stapp,  Chief  of  the  Aero- 
Medical  Field  Laboratory  at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base, 
New  Mexico,  was  the  passenger  in  a rocket  sled  which 
reached  a speed  of  421  mph.  The  ride  was  part  of 
tests  being  conducted  to  determine  effects  on  flyers 
bailing  out  at  high  altitudes  and  supersonic  speeds. 

The  sled  was  powered  by  six  4500-pound  thrust 
rockets  and  was  mounted  on  heavy  steel  tracks  seven 
feet  apart.  A special  braking  system  had  to  be  rigged 
up  to  slow  it  down  after  the  maximum  speed  had  been 
reached. 

Between  the  rails  is  a trough  18  inches  deep  in  which 
water  can  be  run.  At  the  desired  breaking  point  in  the 
3500-foot  track,  small  dams  hold  the  water  at  two  levels. 
Metal  devices  under  the  sled  scoop  up  the  water,  fun- 
neling  it  through  vents  to  provide  a measureable 
braking  force. 

On  his  record-breaking  run  Colonel  Stapp  was  sub- 
jected to  a braking  force  of  22  “G’s”  which  means 
his  body  assumed  a weight  of  3960  pounds. 

It  is  anticipated  that  eventually  tests  will  carry 
volunteers  up  to  800  mph.  in  the  sled,  the  equivalent 
of  1800  mph.  at  40,000  feet. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  first  military  transport  to  be  designed  for 
turbo-props,  YC-130,  began  initial  tests  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  after  successful  completion  of  taxi  tests.  The 
transport  was  flown  to  the  Air  Force  base  from  Bur- 
bank, Calif.,  on  its  maiden  flight. 

The  YC-130  was  revealed  as  having  a high,  wide- 
spread wing;  a low-to-the-ground  fuselage;  an  upswept, 
very  high  tail  which  permits  loading  at  truck-bed 
heights  from  the  rear;  and  sleek  nacelles  housing  four 
turbo-prop  engines. 

The  four-engine  freighter,  which  can  also  be  con- 
verted into  a hospital  plane,  can  carry  a bulldozer,  a 
tank,  a tractor-trailer,  or  other  items  weighing  12  to 
20  tons.  The  YC-130  has  huge  turbo-electric  three- 
bladed  propellers  and  each  of  the  engines  can  produce 
3750  horsepower. 

The  new  airplane  is  pressurized  for  most  efficient 
operation  at  altitudes  far  above  those  commonly  flown 
by  transports  today.  It  has  an  over-all  length  of  95  feet, 
wing  span  of  132  feet,  and  height  of  38  feet. 
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From  0000  fo  2400 

Sir:  We  have  a difference  of  opinion 
on  the  use  of  the  terms  “2400”  and 
“0000,”  wlien  showing  the  time. 

One  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  2400 
because  radiomen  never  use  it;  the 
other  is  that  there  are  both  2400  and 
0000  and  that  tliey  are  the  same  thing, 
except  that  one  is  used  to  indicate 
the  end  of  one  day,  while  the  other  in- 
dicates the  beginning  of  the  next  day. 

Would  you  please  clarify  this  for  us? 
— C.  D.  C.,  RM3,  usN. 

• Both  2400  and  0000  are  correct, 
hut  their  use  depends  upon  the  situa- 
tion. 

For  communication  purposes  you 
should  refer  to  Article  315h.(2)  of 
ACP121(B).  This  reference  states  that 
2400  shoidd  he  avoided  where  prac- 
ticahle  and  that  0000  should  he  used 
only  to  indicate  a fraction  of  a minute 
past  2400.  This  article  directs  the  use 
of  2359  or  0001  instead. 

Accordingly,  it  is  hclieved  that  a 
date-time-group  could  contain  2400  in 
only  one  case,  and  that  is  at  midnight 
of  the  earliest  day  tchen  the  second 
hand  of  the  clock  is  on  12  (Example: 
162400).  Anytime  between  162400  and 
170001  coidd  then  he  written  as 
170000.  Also,  the  date-time-group  con- 
taining 0000  is  rarely  seen,  and  the 
one  containing  2400  is  almost  never 
seen. 

For  another  situation  see  the  instruc- 
tions on  page  4 of  the  “Deck  Log 
Book”  (NavPcrs  130)  and  read  Article 
B-3301(ll)  of  the  “Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Manual.”  These  sources  spe- 
cify that  for  log  purposes  you  begin 
each  day  with  0000  and  end  it  with 
2400. 

The  final  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
what  you  write  depends  upon  where 
you  work.  It  is  not  a case  of  right  or 
wrong,  but  one  of  accuracy  for  a par- 
ticular situation  or  purpose.— Ev. 

Transfer  from  QM  to  ET 

Sib:  Some  time  ago  I submitted  an 
application  to  change  my  rate  from 
QM  to  ET  and  1 received  a card  from 
BuPers  acknowledging  receipt  of  my 
request.  However,  that  was  at  least 
four  months  ago  and  I haven’t  heard 
anything  more.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
might  be  causing  the  delay?— R.  J.  H., 
QMl,  USN. 

• The  reason  for  the  time  lapse  is 
the  large  number  of  requests  on  hand 
from  the  QM  rating.  So  keep  a steady 
course  old  man,  you  will  probably  be 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Nav/  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  Is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  In- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  'address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


selected  for  the  March  1955  ET  class 
at  Great  Lakes,  111.  Eligible  personnel 
who  have  submitted  a request  for  this 
program  will  either  receive  a set  of 
orders  or  notification  that  they  have 
been  placed  on  the  waiting  list  with 
the  approximate  date  they  will  be 
ordered.— Ed. 

Change  in  Sea  Duty  Time  for  SDEL 

Sir:  Our  ship  recently  received  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1306. 20B,  concerning  the  new 
sea/shore  rotation  plan.  This  instruc- 
tion changed  the  sea  duty  requirement 
for  personnel  in  my  rate.  I have  pre- 
viously submitted  my  request  and  my 
name  was  placed  on  the  SDEL.  My  ques- 
tion is  this:  Does  this  new  instruction 
pertain  to  me,  although  I already  had 
my  name  on  the  SDEL?— A.  J.  B.,  RMl, 

USN. 

• The  new  sea  duty  requirement 
will  not  affect  your  status  on  the  Shore 
Duty  Eligibility  List.  Reason  for  this  is 
that  your  request  was  submitted  prior 
to  the  publication  date  of  BuPers  Inst. 
1306.20B.-Ed. 


FOURTH  BATTLE  Eflficiency  'E'  for 
USS  Furse  is  hung  by  F.  W.  Walker, 
BTl,  representing  crew  members. 


Re-up  Bonus  Not  Retroactive 

Sir:  When  a man’s  normal  discharge 
date  was  16  Jul  1954  or  later  (the  date 
on  which  the  new  bonus  became  effec- 
tive), but  the  man  was  released  two 
months  early  under  the  provisions  of 
BuPers  Inst.  1910. 5B  and  immediately 
reenlisted,  would  it  still  be  possible  for 
him  to  draw  the  new  reenlistment  bonus? 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  should  be 
eligible  for  the  bonus,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  early 
release.— H.  M.  Y.,  YN2,  usn. 

• The  reenlistment  bonus  as  enacted 
did  not  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
new  bonus  to  . persons  who  were  dis- 
charged and  reenlisted  prior  to  16  Jul 
1954. 

However,  on  13  Jul  1954,  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  promulgated  to  all  duty 
stations  information  in  regard  to  this 
legislation.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
pending  bill  would  not  provide  a retro- 
active feature  and  that  persons  who  re- 
enlisted prior  to  enactment  of  the  law 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  increased 
bonus.  All  personnel  eligible  for  early 
discharge  were  accordingly  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the 
pending  legislation  by  delaying  their 
discharge,  if  they  so  desired,  up  to  but 
not  later  than  the  normal  expiration  of 
their  enlistment. 

Such  information  could  not  be  prom- 
ulgated prior  to  13  Jul  1954,  because 
approval  of  the  bonus  bill  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a certainty  until  that  date.— 
Ed. 

Time  Required  for  WO  to  Advance 

Sir:  According  to  the  Warrant  Offi- 
cers’ Act  of  1954  a warrant  officer 
must  serve  six  years  in  each  grade  be- 
fore he  becomes  eligible  for  promotion 
to  the  next.  However,  during  the  pe- 
riod from  about  1950  to  the  middle  of 
1951,  the  promotion  of  aU  warrants 
was  frozen  by  a Secretary  of  Defense 
directive.  This  resulted  in  many  W2s 
serving  between  seven  and  seven-and- 
a-half  years  before  being  advanced  to 
W3.  Does  the  new  Act  permit  a war- 
rant officer  to  be  promoted  to  the  W4 
grade  12  years  after  his  first  appoint- 
ment to  W2  even  though  the  12  years 
were  not  equally  divided  six  years  in 
W2  and  six  years  in  W3?— W.  G.  H., 
CHGUN,  usn. 

• It  does.  Commissioned  Warrant 
Offficers  will  be  eligible  for  advance- 
ment to  pay  grade  W-4  twelve  years 
after  their  first  appointment  to  pay 
grade  W-2.— Ed. 
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ALL  HANDS 


PANTHERJETS  are  lined  up  close  to  the  edge  on  flight  deck  of  USS 
Kearsarge  (CVA  33).  Photo  was  taken  from  atop  cargo  crane  in  port. 


Scratch  That  Panther! 

SiH:  I refer  to  the  picture  on  page  30 
of  the  August  issue  of  All  Hands.  If 
there’s  a Panther  in  that  picture  my 
name  isn’t  Hailstone  and  I’m  not  in 
the  USN.  Those  are  Cougars.  Are  you 
sure  that’s  the  uss  Midway?  — J.  H., 
QMS,  USN. 

• Your  name  is  J.  Hailstone.  You 
are  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They  are 
Cougars.  It  is  the  uss  Midway— Ed. 

Passed  Over  for  Promotion 

Sib;  I am  a lieutenant  commander, 
USN.  My  present  permanent  date  of 
rank  is  3 Oct  1945.  I would  appreciate 
an  answer  to  the  following  questions: 
( 1 ) I was  passed  over  for  commander 
in  1953  and  again  this  year.-  How  long 
will  I be  retained  on  active  duty?  ( 2 ) 
Is  there  any  chance  of  my  being  selected 
for  commander  in  the  future?  If  so, 
will  it  change  my  status  as  to  how  long 
I will  be  retained  on  active  duty?— 
W.  B.  T.,  LCDR,  USN. 

• ( 1 ) Under  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  7 Aug  1947,  a lieutenant  com- 
mander who  has  failed  of  selection  be- 
fore two  statutory  selection  hoards  must 
be  retired  on  30  June  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  he  has  completed  20  years  of 
total  commissioned  service.  (2)  During 
the  period  between  your  second  failure 
of  selection  and  the  date  on  tvhich  you 
complete  20  years  of  total  commissioned 
service,  you  will  continue  to  he  con- 
sidered for  promotion  provided  you  are 
not  otherwise  rendered  ineligible.  If  you 
are  selected  you  may  continue  your 
naval  career.— Ed. 

Guns  For  Ballast 

Sir:  Could  you  clear  up  a little  argu- 
ment that  a shipmate  and  I have  been 
having?  It  is  the  question  of  which  hos- 
pital ship  carries  a 16-inch  gun  in  her 
hold  for  ballast.  I say  it  was  uss  Conso- 
lation, and  he  thinks  it  was  uss  Relief. 
-P.W.B.,  HN,  USN. 

• Before  we  looked  it  up,  we  asked 
around  and  got  several  different  answers. 
Some  said  it  was  a 14-incher,  and  in  the 
shaft  alley  of  two  other  ships.  But,  of 
course,  none  could  prove  that  they  had 
the  straight  facts.  Here's  the  answer,  as 
it  appeared  some  years  ago  in  All 
Hands. 

The  story  is  an  old  one.  There  was 
supposedly  an  18-incher  in  uss  Relief, 
Someone  thought  the  account  started  out 
on  the  China  Station  back  in  ’33. 

Our  research  went  back  into  the 
1920s.  A BuOrd  expert  said  there  had 
actually  been  an  18-incher  built.  Only 
one  though.  The  holds  of  Relief  were 
searched,  so  we  were  told,  and  no  such 
thing  was  found. 

Finally,  a former  QMl  wrote  in  to 
say  that  he  had  been  on  board  Relief 
from  the  beginning,  and  she  did  not 
have  that  big  barrel  as  ballast,  but  had 
pig-iron  and  concrete.  The  reason  for 
the  extra  ballast,  we  understand,  is  that 


there  had  been  space  set  aside  for  an 
experiment  on  a gyro-stabilizer,  which 
hadn’t  proved  to  be  practical. 

It’s  a good  story,  but  all  the  research 
adds  up  to  the  fact  that  it  probably  is 
fictitious.  However,  strange  things  hap- 
pen in  this  Navy  of  ours.  Someone  may 
come  up  with  the  information  that  a 
14-  or  16-  or  18-inch  gun  barrel  had 
been  placed  in  the  hold  of  some  auxiliary 
ship.  We  rather  think,  however,  that 
this  is  one  of  those  stories  that  start  up 
when  a ship  is  on  a long  cruise.— Ed. 

Reservist  Wants  to  Ship  Over 

Sir:  My  present  status  is  that  of  a 
Reservist  on  active  duty,  but  I would 
like  to  ship  into  the  Regular  Navy.  I 
previously  served  six  years  in  the  Regu- 
lars, between  August  1941  and  July 
1947.  I was  advanced  to  EMI  in  No- 
vember 1945  and  held  that  rate  until 
discharged. 

From  July  1947  to  date  I have  been 
a member  of  the  Reserve,  with  my 
present  active  duty  beginning  in  Feb- 
ruary 1954  at  my  own  request.  I also 
rate  the  maximum  advancement  credits 
for  service  and  awards. 

Now  here  are  my  questions: 

1.  Can  I ship  into  the  Regular  Navy 
rate-for-rate  witliout  taking  a substan- 
tiating examination? 

2.  If  I shift  from  EMPl  to  EMI, 
either  by  authorization  from  the  Bureau 
or  by  taking  a substantiating  exam,  will 
I be  eligible  to  take  the  EMC  exam 
in  Feb  19.55? 

3.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  chang- 
ing my  rate  from  EMPl  to  ETl  and 
then  shipping  into  the  Regular  Navy? 

4.  Is  it  possible  for  a Reservist  on 
active  duty  to  extend  his  enll.stment  to 
comply  with  “obligated  time”  require- 
ments for  schooling?- P.  M.  C.,  EMPl, 

USNR. 

• I.  The  practice  of  conducting  sub- 
stantiating examinations  for  Naval  Re- 
serve personnel  was  discontinued  with 


the  August  1954  servicewide  examina- 
tions. BuPers  Inst.  1130.4A  contains 
instructions  whereby  certain  critical 
rates  may  request  authority  to  reenlist 
in  the  Regtdar  Navy  in  equal  pay 
grades.  EMI  is  one  of  the  critical  rates 
listed  in  this  instruction.  Consult  your 
personnel  officer  for  details. 

2.  A review  of  your  service  record 
indicates  that  you  do  not  meet  the 
service  in  pay  grade  requirements 
{computed  in  accordance  with  BuPers 
In.st.  1414.2)  for  taking  the  February 
1955  EMC  exams. 

3.  If  you  desire  a change  of  rate  from 
EMPl  to  ETl,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  considt  BuPers  Inst.  1440.5  for 
more  complete  information. 

4.  Your  last  question  may  be  an- 
swered as:  BuPers  Inst.  1910. 5B  con- 
tains instructions  whereby  Reserve  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  may  request  re- 
tention for  periods  of  12,  24  or  36 
months.  You  should  consult  your  per- 
sonnel officer  for  dctails.—ED. 


Dependent's  Travel  for  TAD? 

Sir:  My  men  and  I have  been 
assigned  to  a vessel  on  temporary 
additional  duty  orders  for  a period 
of  eight  months.  Is  it  possible  to 
obtain  dependents’  travel  due  to  the 
extended  TAD  period?— J.  E.  S., 
LTJG,  USNR. 

• According  to  Paragraph  7007 
of  the  “Joint  Travel  Regulations,” 
transportation  of  dependents  is 
authorized  when  the  period  of  tem- 
porary duty  is  contemplated  to  be  for 
a duration  of  twenty  weeks  or  more, 
if  the  orders  do  not  provide  for  re- 
turn to  the  permanent  duty  station. 
If  your  orders  specify  either  the 
length  of  TAD  or  return  to  your 
permanent  station,  then  you  are  not 
entitled  to  dependents’  travel  al- 
lowances.—Ed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


Advancement  to  Chief 

Sir:  Since  no  exams  for  ADC  will  be 
given  in  February  1955,  I have  been 
wondering  if  the  grades  on  the  tests 
taken  in  February  1954  will  be  changed 
to  correspond  with  the  new  multiple 
system  which  has  been  put  into  effect. 
Then  if  more  ADCs  were  promoted 
from  the  last  exams  it  would  be  in  line 
with  the  new  multiple  system.  In  my 
case  it  would  help  as  it  would  mean 
1 would  get  43  more  points,  possibly 
bringing  me  close  to  the  top  of  the 
list.-J.  J.  S.,  ADI,  usN. 

• Any  additional  advancements  to 
ADCA,  prior  to  February  1956,  ivill  be 
selected  from  the  jvaiting  list  estab- 
lished as  a result  of  the  February  1954 
exam.  Those  scores  will  not  be  ad  justed 
to  the  neto  multiple  system  but  will 
remain  as  computed.— Fn. 

Fuel  and  Water  Report 

Sir:  There  is  a difference  of  opinion 
on  our  ship  as  to  when  a fuel  and 
water  report  made  out  as  of  1200 
should  be  entered  in  the  rough  deck 
log.  I say  it  should  be  logged  as  of  the 
day  it  is  made  out  and  the  chief  says 
it  goes  in  the  previous  day’s  log.  Can 
>()u  set  us  straight?— C.  O.  R.,  QMl, 

USN. 

• A fuel  and  water  report  should  not 
be  entered  in  the  log  unless  it  is  an 
accurate  account  of  the  fuel  and  water 
for  the  period  ending  at  2400  the  pre- 
vious day.  Such  a report  made  out  as 
of  1200  would  be  entered  in  the  log 
for  the  previous  day. 

Directions  for  keeping  the  ship’s  log 
appear  in  the  rough  deck  log  form 
NavPers-130  (Revised  11-51).  Item  37 
under  synopsis  of  entries  to  be  made 


in  the  log  states  that  the  quantity  of 
water  and  fuel  on  hand,  reported  in 
the  columns,  will  be  as  of  midnight 
closing  the  day. 

Incidentally,  this  holds  true  for  the 
new  rough  deck  log  (see  page  45)  ex- 
cept for  consumption  for  water,  which 
will  not  be  accounted  for  in  columnar 
data  (“Weather  Observation  Sheet”). 
—Ed. 


CO  and  Acting  CO 

Sir:  Article  1378,  U.S.  Navy  Regula- 
tions, 1948,  states  the  following:  “Should 
an  officer  in  command  be  detached  with- 
out relief,  he  shall  be  succeeded  in 
command  by  that  officer  who,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  regulations,  would  suc- 
ceed to  command  in  case  of  the  inca- 
pacity, death,  or  absence  of  the  officer 
in  command.” 

Does  the  officer  who  succeeds  to  com- 
mand assume  the  duties  as  “commanding 
officer”  or  as  “acting  commanding  offi- 
cer?”—R.  S.  C.,  YNl,  USN. 

• In  the  particular  instance  of  an 
officer  in  command  being  detached 
without  relief,  the  officer  who  succeeds 
to  command  assumes  the  duties  of,  and 
is  in  fact,  the  Commanding  Officer.  In 
accordance  with  Article  1373,  “U.S. 
Navy  Regidations,”  he  remains  in  the 
capacity  of  commanding  officer  until 
relieved  by  competent  authority. 

In  practice,  an  acting  commanding 
officer  is  found  only  when  the  com- 
manding officer  is  temporarily  away 
from  his  command  for  a period  such  as 
leave  or  while  on  other  official  duties. 
An  officer  in  command  detached  with- 
out relief  does  not  fit  into  that  category. 


Retainer  Pay  and  Retired  Pay 

Sir:  Since  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  authoritative  answers  from  anyone 
aboard,  we’re  depending  upon  you  for 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  does  retainer  pay  amount  to 
when  one  has  completed  20  years’  ac- 
tive duty  before  transferring  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve? 

2.  Is  there  any  increase  in  retired  pay 
over  retainer  pay  after  one  has  com- 
pleted 20  years’  active  service  and  10 
years  in  the  Fleet  Reserve? 

3.  If  one  takes  a straight  retirement 
at  the  end  of  20  years,  what  is  the 
amount  of  retirement  pay? 

It  is  our  understanding  that  one  has 
a choice  of  straight  retirement  or  re- 
tainer pay,  and  if  one  completed  20 
years  of  active  duty,  then  drew  half  pay 
as  retainer  for  10  years,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  his  pension  would  be  increased 
to  two-thirds  of  his  basic  pay.  Is  this 
correct?— W.  A.  S.,  RMC,  usn. 

• 1.  Once  you  have  completed  19 
years  and  six  months  of  active  federal 
service,  your  retainer  pay  is  computed 
in  this  way:  multiply  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  your  basic  pay  by  the  total 
number  of  years  of  active  service.  A 
fractional  year  of  six  months  or  more  is 
counted  as  a full  year  in  computing  ac- 
tive service  for  transfer  purposes.  That 
will  add  up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  your  basic 
pay. 

2.  & 3.  Inactive  Fleet  Reserve  time 
cannot  be  used  for  any  purpose  in  com- 
puting either  retainer  or  retired  pay. 
If  you  performed  no  active  service  be- 
tween the  date  of  your  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  the  date  of  retire- 
ment for  30  years’  service,  then  your 
retired  pay  would  be  in  the  same  amount 
as  your  retainer  pay.  As  stated  above, 
an  enlisted  member  transferred  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  after  “19  and  6”  is  en- 
titled to  retainer  pay  computed  as  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  rate 
he  held  at  time  of  transfer.  There  is 
no  provision  of  law  which  will  permit 
an  enlisted  member  of  the  Regular 
Navy  to  retire  with  less  than  30  years’ 
service.— Ed. 

Waiving  Shorthand  Requirements 

Sir:  In  the  1954  examinations  for 
CPO,  BuPers  waived  the  shorthand 
exam  for  men  going  up  for  YNC.  It  was 
also  waived  for  the  other  pay  grades  in 
the  August  1954  exams.  Now  to  the 
point— do  you  have  any  information  on 
whether  shorthand  requirements  for  the 
February  1955  exams  will  be  waived 
for  YNC?-D.  A.  H.,  YNl,  usn. 

• You  can  breathe  easy.  RuPers  No- 
tice 1418,  paragraph  5c,  dated  3 Sep 
1954  waived  shorthand  for  the  YN  rate. 
However,  those  men  going  up  for  YNS 
(an  emergency  service  rating)  will  still 
have  to  take  the  stenographic  test.— Ed. 


USS  LOS  ANGELES  (CA  135)  enters  port  while  the  crew  members  line 
the  rail.  Home  port  for  the  heavy  cruiser  is  San  Pedro,  California. 
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How  Many  Stars  Does  'Admiral  of  the  Navy'  Rate? 


Sib:  On  page  23  of  the  Sep  1954 
All  Hands  you  printed  a letter  and 
editorial  comment  on  George  Dewey, 
Admiral  of  the  Navy,  usn. 

I believe  you  are  incorrect  in  stat- 
ing that  the  highest  rank  held  in  the 
Navy  is  that  of  the  five-star  Fleet 
Admiral.  Although  he  had  only  four 
stars,  Dewey  was  not  a “four  star 
admiral’’  as  we  understand  the  term 
today.  His  epaulet  insignia  was  four 
stars,  with  two  of  them  surcharged  on 
anchors.  His  cuff  insigne  was  two  broad 
stripes  separated  by  a narrower  one, 
about  one  inch  wide. 

Insignia  change  over  the  years,  so 
a comparison  cannot  be  drawn  too 
closely.  However,  I believe  that  U.S. 
Navy  Regulations,  1951,  indicate  that 
Admiral  of  the  Navy  was  a grade  equiv- 
alent to  General  of  the  Armies,  which 
was  held  only  by  “Black  Jack”  Persh- 
ing, and  that  both  of  these  ranks  were 
higher  than  the  present  five-star  ranks 
of  Fleet  Admiral  and  General  of  the 
Army. 

My  belief  is  based  primarily  on 
Article  2139  of  Navy  Regs,  which  pre- 
scribes a 19-gun  salute  and  full  dress 
uniforms  for  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  an  Admiral  of  the  Navy  and  a Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies,  while  a Fleet  Ad- 
miral or  a General  of  the  Army  rates 
only  a 17-gun  salute. 

-P.  R.  R.,  LGDR,  USN. 

Sir:  The  editorial  comment  on  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  your  September  issue 
states  that  the  highest  rank  held  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy  is  that  of  the  five- 


star  Fleet  Admiral.  This  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  an  article  on  page  52 
of  tlie  December  1950  All  Hands, 
which  states  the  following: 

“The  highest  rank  ever  bestowed  on 
an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  was  that  of 
‘Admiral  of  the  Navy.’  On  2 Mar  1899 
George  Dewey  was  appointed  to  this 
‘six  star’  rank.  It  expired  upon  his 
death.”  -H.  V.  G.,  AMG,  usn. 

• “Admiral  of  the  Navy”  and  “Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies”  (note  plural)  were 
honorary  offices  which  no  longer  exist. 
The  two  titles  were  especially  created 
for  Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Persh- 
ing, and  both  offices  were  abolished 
upon  their  respective  deaths.  Each  of 
the.se  men  were  of  an  equal  rank,  and 
each  outranked  all  other  flag  officers  of 
their  respective  services,  so  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  Dewey  was  not  a “four  star  ad- 
miral” as  we  understand  the  term 
today. 

Many  readers  have  misinterpreted 
the  term  “six  star”  rank  (we  put  it  in 
quotes)  as  used  in  All  Hands’  Decem- 
ber 1950  story  on  Navy  ranks  and  titles. 
W e were  well  aware  that  Dewey  actu- 
ally had  only  four  stars,  but  were  at- 
tempting to  point  out  that— in  terms  of 
present-day  grades  — he  would  have 
needed  six  stars  in  order  to  outrank 
present  Fleet  Admirals. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1944,  estab- 
lishing the  ranks  of  Fleet  Admiral  and 
General  of  the  Army,  states  that  there 
is  no  higher  rank  in  the  respective  serv- 
ices, and  “Navy  Regidations”  are  in  the 
process  of  revision  on  this  point.— Ed. 


Duty  Days  and  Leave  Days 

Sir:  A question  has  arisen  concern- 
ing the  computation  of  leave.  Varied 
interpretations  of  Articles  G-6313  and 
C-6316  of  BuPers  Manual  form  the 
basis  of  the  problem: 

A man  leaves  a station  outside  the 
continental  U.  S.  on  leave  that  is  to 
begin  upon  arrival  in  the  U.  S.  He  ar- 
rives at  an  airfield  in  Massachusetts  at 
2100,  7 December.  He  departs  on  leave 
at  2115,  7 December.  He  returns  to  the 
Receiving  Station  at  Brooklyn  for  trans- 
portation to  return  overseas  at  1910, 
15  December. 

Is  the  leave  to  be  charged  as  8 
December  (eight  days)  or  from  7 
through  14  December  (eight  days)?  I 
realize  that  the  total  in  both  cases  is 
eight  days,  but  which  is  correct?— 
J.  R.  M.,  PNl,  USN. 

• The  first  version  is  correct.  The 
7th  day  of  December  is  a day  of  duty. 
The  15th  day  of  December  is  a day  of 
leave  in  this  case  because  the  man  re- 
ported after  0900.  Therefore  the  mem- 
ber must  be  charged  eight  days  leave 
(8  through  15  December).— Ed. 

Flag  Officer's  Personal  Flag 

Sir:  When  a flag  officer  departs  from 
his  assigned  flagship  on  15  days  of 
authorized  leave,  without  temporarily 
turning  his  command  over  to  another 
officer,  should  his  personal  flag  be 
hauled  down  upon  his  departure  and 
replaced  with  the  commission  pennant? 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  when  such 
an  officer  goes  on  leave  he  normally 
would  turn  his  command  over  to  the 
officer  next  senior  to  him,  in  which 
case  that  officer’s  personal  flag  or  the 
command  pennant  would  be  displayed 
and  the  admiral’s  flag  would  come 
down.  I contend  also  that  unless  the 
admiral  actually  turns  his  command 
over  to  another  officer  his  flag  is  flown 
even  while  he  is  on  leave,  as  an  out- 
ward sign  that  someone  is  in  charge 
of  the  activity. 

How  is  anyone  to  tell  just  who  is 
in  charge  if  the  admiral’s  flag  comes 
down  even  though  he  retains  com- 
mand?—D.  G.  G.,  QMG,  USN. 

• The  personal  flag  of  a flag  officer 
is  his  alone  and  cannot  be  used  by 
another  officer.  When  such  an  officer 
departs  on  leave  (over  72  hours)  his 
personal  flag  should  normally  be  hauled 
down. 

The  administration  command  may 
remain  in  the  ship,  however,  with  re- 
sponsibility devolving  upon  the  Chief 
of  Staff  or  the  next  senior  line  officer 
eligible  for  command.  Articles  2170  and 
2175,  “U.  S.  Navy  Regidations,”  apply 
in  this  case. 

Article  2175  makes  an  exception  in  a 
foreign  port  when  the  flag  officer  is 
absent  from  his  command  for  a period 
of  over  72  hours.  In  such  ports  a flag 


officers  flag  is  flown  until  the  ship 
leaves  port.  At  that  time  the  personal 
flag  is  hauled  down  and  is  not  hoisted 
again  until  flag  officer  returns.— Ed. 

Ships  in  Inactive  Status 

Sir:  My  .ship  was  in  the  yard  for  a 
couple  of  months  before  we  got  under- 
way for  Beaumont,  Tex.,  for  decom- 
missioning. 

After  two  weeks  at  Beaumont  we 
were  towed,  in  “cold  iron”  status,  to 
Orange,  Tex.,  to  complete  ‘‘Phase  B” 
of  decommissioning,  with  the  actual 
decommissioning  expected  to  take  place 
about  three  months  from  now. 

Our  commission  pennant  is  still  fly- 
ing and  we  still  have  our  commanding 
officer,  but  our  sea  pay  was  stopped 
seven  days  before  we  left  the  yard  for 
Beaumont. 

My  question  is  this:  Are  the  crew 
members  entitled  to  sea  pay  as  long 
as  the  ship  is  in  commission  and,  if  not, 
on  what  date  should  sea  pay  actually 
stop?-].  F.  H.,  DGFN,  usn. 


• We  know  how  you  feel  about 
losing  all  that  sea  pay,  but  it  looks  as 
if  yotire  just  going  to  take  it  a little 
easier  on  future  liberties— for  a while  at 
least. 

“Navy  Comptroller  Manual”  (Para- 
graph 044060. 2.b.,  V ol  IV)  states  in 
part  that  “.  . . no  enlisted  member  will 
be  considered  to  be  on  sea  duty  for 
special  purposes  (such  as  sea  pay)  . . . 
while  on  duty  on  a vessel  tvhich  is  in 
an  inactive  status  except  for  periods  of 
eight  days  or  more  in  each  case  while 
such  vessel  is  actually  operating  out- 
side of  inland  waters.” 

Your  ship  was  placed  in  an  inactive 
status  (“in  commission,  in  reserve”) 
on  the  date  your  sea  pay  was  correctly 
stopped— and  the  ship  has  not  operated 
at  sea  for  eight  or  more  consecutive 
days  since  that  date. 

“In  commission,  in  reserve”  is  de- 
fined as  an  inactive  .status  by  Article 
2002,  “U.  S.  Navy  Regulations”  1948. 
—Ed. 
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Ship  Reunions 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notify- 
ing The  Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine, 
Room  1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
four  or  more  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Barton  ( DD  722)— The  sixth 
reunion  is  scheduled  for  May,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  For  further  details  con- 
tact F.  M.  Shore,  Jr..  9915  Dickens 
Ave.,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

• uss  Yorktown  ( CVA  10)— The 
eighth  annual  reunion  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City  on  3,  4,  5 June.  Con- 
tact George  M.  Bernard,  60  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

• uss  Bennett  ( DD  473)— A re- 
union for  men  who  served  in  this  vessel 
during  World  War  II  is  being  planned, 
with  time  and  place  to  be  designated 
by  mutual  consent.  Contact  L.  J.  Ves- 
covich,  2581  East  Huntington  St., 
Philadelphia  25,  Pa. 

• uss  Tabora  (AKA  45)— It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a reunion  of  the  men  who 
served  in  this  ship,  witli  time  and  place 


to  be  designated  by  mutual  consent. 
Contact  William  J.  Adley,  2030  Terrace 
Drive,  R.D.  #1,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

• uss  LCI  {Mortar)  673— It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a reunion  of  the  men  who 
served  on  board,  with  time  and  place 
still  to  be  decided.  Those  interested 
may  contact  John  H.  Norton,  1559 
Post  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

• uss  PC  J 599  — Personnel  who 
served  in  this  ship— formerly  uss  Ex- 
ploit (AM  95)— who  are  interested  in 
a reunion  in  May  or  June  should  con- 
tact Joseph  Yenosky,  13  Jacques  St., 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 

• 78th  Seabees—A  reunion  is  be- 
ing planned  for  New  York  City  some- 
time in  May.  Interested  personnel  may 
contact  Edwin  R.  Bush,  60  Longview 
Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

• Squadron  VC-83  — All  personnel 
of  Squadron  VC-83  who  are  interested 
in  holding  a reunion  sometime  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  at  a place  and  date 
to  be  determined  by  mutual  consent, 
may  write  to  E.  A.  Parker,  P.O.  Box 
2112,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


Aircraft  Warning  Lights 

Sir;  Would  you  please  give  tlie  naval 
source  which  contains  authority  for  ves- 
sels to  turn  on  aircraft  warning  lights 
wliile  at  anchor  or  moored?— R.  J.,  QMC, 

USN. 

• The  authority  you  seek  is  con- 
tained in  Tactical  Publications,  which 
are  classified.  The  Operations  Officer 
on  your  staff  could  give  you  the  infor- 
mation contained  therein. 

Also,  SOPA  Instructions  in  many  lo- 
calities contain  this  data.— Ed. 

Clothing  Allowance  On  Reverting? 

Sir:  On  1 Jun  1954  I reverted  from 
a temporary  rank  of  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer to  my  permanent  rate  of  ADC.  Am 
I entitled  to  a clothing  allowance  for 
this  change  in  status? 

I received  an  allowance  when  pro- 
moted to  CPO  and  again  when  I made 
warrant.  However,  to  date,  the  cost  of 
getting  my  uniforms  revamped  to  CPO 
style  has  come  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
— A.S.,  ADC,  USN. 

• There  is  no  provision  for  a cash 
clothing  allowance  to  temporary  officers 
reverting  to  their  permanent  enlisted 
status  in  pay  grade  E-7.—Eu. 

Kicking  the  (Boat)  Gong  Around 

Sir:  a number  of  the  officers  on 
board  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  or  accepted  hours  of  tlie  day 
during  which  the  boat  gong  is  used  to 
inform  the  crew  of  the  arrival,  de- 
parture or  passing  of  commanding  offi- 
cers, commanders,  etc.  If  regulations 


exist  regarding  this  question,  could  you 
give  us  a reference?— L.  H.  H.,  ENS, 

USN. 

• The  use  of  boat  gongs  is  best  ex- 
plained in  the  “Watch  Officers  Guide,” 
page  72  and  218  (1953  Edition).  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  gongs 
when  used  in  this  way  are  not  honors 
but  are  merely  for  the  convenience  of 
those  concerned  on  board  ship.  No 
hours  are  specified  for  their  use.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  a question  for  the 
command  to  decide.  Actually,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  sound  “gongs,” 
if  those  who  need  to  know  are  “stand- 
ing by”  regardless  of  the  hour  of  day. 
—Ed. 

Commendation  Metal  Pendant 

Sir:  In  1945  I was  awarded  a letter 
of  commendation  with  ribbon.  I under- 
stand there  is  a metal  pendant  that  goes 
with  it  and  I would 
like  to  have  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  I 
go  about  obtaining 
o n e ? - D .W.  J . , 

ELEC,  USN. 

• Application  for 
a Commendation 
Metal  Pendant 
should  be  made  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  {Attn: 

Pers  B4b),  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  If 
possible  a copy  of 
the  letter  of  com- 
mendation should 
be  enclosed  with 
your  request.— Ed.  with  Metal  Pendant 


Sea  Pay,  Commuted  Rations,  Travel 

Sir:  I would  appreciate  answers  to 
several  questions  concerning  pay  and 
allowances  for  men  stationed  in  uss 
Repose,  which  is  in  the  first  phase  of 
decommissioning. 

We  are  told  that  tlie  ship’s  current 
status  disqualifies  us  for  sea  pay,  despite 
the  fact  that  Repose  is  in  a seaworthy 
condition  ( she  spent  some  six  hours 
outside  the  three  mile  limit  one  day 
last  month).  The  ship  is  also  expected 
to  move  from  Long  Beach  to  San 
Francisco  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
In  view  of  that,  are  we  still  ineligible 
for  sea  pay?  And  if  so,  may  the  mar- 
ried personnel  receive  commuted 
rations? 

I also  would  like  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  on  travel  reimburse- 
ment. I was  married  at  my  last  duty 
station,  during  which  time  I held  the 
rate  of  HM3.  My  advancement  to  HM2 
was  effected  after  my  transfer  to  the 
present  duty  station.  I then  moved 
my  wife  to  this  area.  However,  I am 
told  that  I cannot  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  her  travel  because  my  duty 
station  has  not  changed  since  my  ad- 
vancement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  same 
reason  will  prevent  me  from  receiving 
transportation  for  my  wife  and  house- 
hold goods  when  I report  to  the  local 
receiving  station  for  discharge  in  the 
near  future.  Is  that  correct?— P.  R.  W., 
HM2,  USN. 

• Paragraph  044060,  Volume  IV, 
“Navy  Comptroller  Manual,”  states  that 
enlisted  personnel  attached  to  a ship 
which. is  in  an  inactive  status  are  not 
entitled  to  receive  special  pay  for  sea 
duty,  except  in  each  case  when  the  ship 
actually  operates  eight  days  or  more 
outside  inland  waters.  You  do  not  rate 
sea  pay  because  the  current  status  of 
uss  Repose  (AH  16)  is  “in  commission, 
in  reserve,”  an  inactive  status. 

Commanding  officers  of  vessels  have 
no  authority  for  the  payment  of  com- 
muted rations;  commuted  rations  will 
be  paid  to  enlisted  personnel  authorized 
to  mess  separately  by  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  following  activities: 

1.  Shore  Activities 

2.  Receiving  Stations 

3.  Ship-based  units  while  actually 
based  ashore  where  a general  mess  is 
operated. 

Paragraph  A-4404,  “BuPers  Manual,” 
provides  that  when  personnel  of  ship- 
based  units  are  subsisted  from  a gen- 
eral mess  on  shore  not  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  commanding  offi- 
cer, requests  for  commutation  of  rations 
will  be  addressed  via  their  commanding 
officer  to  the  shore  activity  charged 
with  economical  administration  of  the 
mess. 

What  it  really  boils  down  to  is  this: 
you  may  not  be  authorized  to  receive 
commuted  rations  until  the  general  mess 
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of  Repose  is  discontinued  and  the  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  ship  are  receiv- 
ing subsistence  at  a shoreside  general 
mess. 

Now  for  your  questions  on  transpor- 
tation. Inasmuch  as  you  did  not  have 
your  second  class  rate  on  the  effective 
date  of  your  orders  to  duty  at  your 
present  station,  you  were  not  entitled 
to  dependent  transportation  to  that 
station  unless  you  had  completed  seven 
or  more  years  of  service  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  transfer  orders. 

If  you  are  still  second  class  at  the 
time  of  your  discharge  and  your  de- 
pendents are  located  at  your  permanent 
duty  station,  they  will  be  entitled  to 
travel  reimbursement  from  that  station 
to  your  home  on  last  enlistment,  or  to 
the  place  from  which  you  were  ordered 
to  duty  on  last  enlistment. 

“Joint  Travel  Regulations”  provide 
that  upon  discharge,  you  are  entitled 
to  shipment  of  household  goods  from 
the  last  or  any  previous  permanent  duty 
station  {or  place  of  storage  in  connec- 
tion therewith)  to  your  home  or  to  the 
place  you  loere  actually  located  at  the 
time  of  entry  into  the  service.  The 
regulations  also  provide  that  shipment 
may  be  made  to  some  other  place,  pro- 
vided the  cost  is  limited  to  what  it 
would  be  for  shipment  from  the  last 
duty  station  to  the  home  of  record. 

Accordingly,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
shipment  of  your  household  goods, 
within  the  weight  allotvance  prescribed 
for  your  rate,  from  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
(the  home  yard  of  Repose)  to  your 
home  or  the  place  you  were  located  at 
the  time  of  entry  into  the  service,  which- 
ever affords  the  greater  advantage.— Eu. 

Exams  for  OCS  Candidates 

Sir:  I recently  completed  the  ex- 
amination for  Officer  Candidate  School 
and  would  like  to  know  what  grade  I 


made  on  the  exam.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  I can  find  out  whether  or  not  I 
passed?—].  J.  L.,  OMl,  usn. 

e The  Officer  Selection  Test  is  not 
intended  to  measure  an  applicant’s 
specific  qualifications  but  is  used  as 
an  aid  in  finding  out  what  his  abilities 
might  be. 

There  is  no  “passing”  or  “failing” 
score  for  the  test.  However,  a score 
based  on  a percentile  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  applicant’s  academic  achieve- 
ment or  level  of  aptitude  of  the  sort 
that  is  known  to  predict  officer  suc- 
cess. This  information  is  for  the  use 
of  the  Selection  Board  in  determining, 
along  with  the  other  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant,  the  men  best 
qualified  to  be  selected  for  appointment 
to  commissioned  status  in  the  Regular 
Navy.  The  raw  score  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  used  by  the  selection 
board  for  purposes  of  selection  and  the 
percentile  score  which  is  used  is  not 
made  available.— Ed. 

Plank  Owner 

Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a copy 
of  the  “Plank  Owner”  certificate  for 
uss  Bidivark  (AM  425).  I think  it  is 
worthy  of  note  as  it  was  drawn  by 
one  of  our  crew  members.  Donald  S. 
Churchill,  QMSN,  is  the  “artist”  who 
drew  the  certificate,  a plank  owner 
himself.  Bulwark  is  a wooden  mine 
sweeper  that  was  commissioned  at  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard  in  November  1953. 
-E.  E.  M.,  ENS,  usNR. 

• Thanks  for  your  interest  in  for- 
warding a copy  of  Bulwark’s  certifi- 
cate. Please  present  our  compliments 
to  Churchill  and  assure  him  that  his 
masterpiece  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  collection  of  unofficial  certificates 
presented  in  Nov  1952  issue.— Ed. 


Bulwark  (AM  425).  She  was  commis- 
sioned at  Norfolk  in  November  1953. 

Church  Pennant  at  Half-Mast 

Sir:  As  you  know,  the  church  pen- 
nant is  displayed  above  the  national 
ensign  during  divine  services  aboard 
Navy  ships  at  sea.  During  mourning, 
however,  the  ensign  is  flown  at  half- 
mast.  What  does  one  do  with  the  church 
pennant  under  those  circumstances?— 
R.  W.  W.,  QMC,  USN. 

• That’s  a good  question,  chief.  If 
the  ensign  is  already  at  half-mast  and 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  same  halyard 
for  the  church  pennant,  you  must  hoist 
the  ensign  to  the  peak,  lower  it  and 
attach  the  pennant,  and  then  haul  both 
to  the  peak  before  returning  them  to 
half-mast.  The  same  procedure  would 
be  used  to  remove  the  pennant. 

If  a separate  halyard  is  available  for 
the  church  pennant  {and  there  should 
be),  it  is  only  necessary  to  hoist  the 
pennant  to  a position  immediately  above 
the  ensign  for  the  duration  of  worship, 
then  lowering  it  on  completion  of  divine 
services,  without  hoisting  to  the  peak. 

Rules  on  the  use  of  the  church  pen- 
nant may  be  found  in  Article  201.4  of 
DNC-27-Ed. 
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Navy's  1955  All-Star  Team  ★ ★ 


i\  STRONOMERS  CAN  Giv'E  you  a long  and  varied  list  of 
the  more  important  stars  in  the  sky,  a list  that 
would  run  into  the  thousands.  However,  to  you— a 
Navyman— the  112  most  important  and  impressive  stars 
repose  on  the  shoulders  of  33  men.  Each  of  these  men 
wear  either  three,  four  or  five  stars  and  compose  the 
top  echelon  of  the  Navy. 

On  this  and  the  following  pages  are  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  33  Navymen  who  rank  as  vice  admirals 
and  above,  presented  so  that  every  Navyman  may  get 
to  know  the  men  who  run  the  Navy. 

Three  of  these  men  have  achieved  five-star  rank  and 
as  such  are  in  a special  category.  Elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Fleet  Admiral  during  World  War  II,  they  remain 
on  active  duty  as  special  advisers  and  although  they 
take  no  active  part  in  running  today’s  Navy,  their 
knowledge,  skill  and  experience  is  still  utilized  when 
the  need  arises.  They  are  FADM  William  D.  Leahy, 
USN;  FADM  Ernest  J.  King,  usn;  and  FADM  Chester 
Nimitz,  USN.  (Fleet  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  usn, 
has  been  retired  and  is  therefore  not  included). 

One  other  Admiral  must  also  be  pkrced  in  a special 
category.  He  is  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  usn. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Although  still 
wearing  a Navy  uniform  and  drawing  Navy  pay,  the 
Admiral  is  not  technically  in  the  Navy  but  serves  as  the 
senior  military  man  in  the  country.  However,  no  run- 
down of  Navy  leaders  would  be  complete  without  Ad- 


miral Radford,  long  an  outstanding  naval  figure. 

Headed  by  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ADM  Robert  B. 
Carney,  usn,  some  29  Admirals  play  a major  role  in 
running  the  Navy  today;  they  are  the  men  whose 
planning  and  foresight  have  done  so  much  to  keep 
the  Navy  at  its  present  strength  and  whose  job  it  is  to 
insure  that  the  Navy  is  ever  ready  to  achieve  its  prime 
purpose— maintain  control  of  the  sea  lanes. 

Al-l  Hands  would  have  liked  to  include  information 
on  the  243  rear  admirals  in  the  Navy  today,  for  they 
are  a vital  part  of  the  organization  and  many  will  move 
up  in  the  coming  years  to  lead  the  Navy,  but  space 
limitations  preclude  the  possibility. 

Something  to  remember  is  that  the  admirals  of  today 
are  the  junior  officers  of  yesteryear.  And  that  brings  up 
the  thought,  where  are  the  admirals  of  10,  20  and  even 
30  years  from  now?  Well,  there  is  a good  chance  they 
are  serving  in  your  ship  or  station.  Take  a look  around. 
That  junior  division  officer  doing  such  a fine  job  in  your 
destroyer  may  well  be  a future  CNO. 

You  too  may  be  on  a future  all-star  Navy  team.  In 
any  case  you  may  be  assured  that  wherever  the  ad- 
mirals of  the  future  may  be  serving,  whatever  they  may 
be  doing,  the  higher-ups  are  keeping  their  eyes  on 
them.  Also  you  know  that  they  are  doing  a thorough 
job  of  whatever  duties  are  assigned  them.  That  is  what 
marks  them  as  future  admirals.  Now  read  on  and  Meet 
the  Bosses.  —Bob  OhI,  JOl,  usn 


★ ★ ★ 
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Fleet  admiral  william  D.  LEAHY,  usn,  has  a career  of  service  to 
his  country  which  spans  well  over  half  a century  and  can  only  be 
described  as  legendary.  As  a mid- 
shipman he  was  on  board  USS 
Oregon  when  that  ship  went  into 
battle  under  Admiral  Sampson  at 
Santiago  Harbor.  From  that  day  on 
Midshipman  Leahy  was  a marked 
man  and  in  the  intervening  years  he 
rose  to  a stature  that  will  long  be 
remembered  by  a grateful  nation. 

He  saw  action  in  the  Boxer  uprising 
in  China  and  later  was  a member  of 
the  occupation  forces  in  Nicaragua. 
During  World  War  I he  had  command 
of  a ship  transporting  troops  to 
France  and  in  1921  he  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  Americans 
and  American  interests  in  Turkish 
waters  during  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Greece.  By  1937  he  had  achieved  the  rank  of  Admiral 
and  was  appointed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  He  thought  his  naval 
service  had  ended  in  1939  when  he  retired  with  over  46  years  of 
service  to  become  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  1940  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  France,  leaving  that  post  when  he 
was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  the  Navy  to  serve  as  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  President. 

Two  years  later  he  became  a Fleet  Admiral  with  five  stars  on  his 
shoulders,  in  recognition  of  the  tremendously  important  role  he 
was  playing  as  a member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  remained  in  his  position  as  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  President  until  1949.  Since  that  time  Admiral  Leahy  has  con- 
tinued on  duty  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  Office  of  SecNav. 


Fleet  admiral  ERNEST  J.  king,  usn,  couldn't  wait  for  graduation 
from  Annapolis  to  get  into  action.  On  summer  leave  from  the 
Naval  Academy  he  wangled  orders 
to  sea  duty  and  served  in  USS  San 
Francisco  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War.  His  naval  career  didn't  be- 
gin with  a soft  billet.  When  he  re- 
ported on  board  there  wasn't  a bunk 
to  be  had  for  the  young  midshipman 
and,  as  a result,  he  ended  up  sleep- 
ing under  o mess  bench  during  the 
cruise. 

Admiral  King  returned  to  the 
Academy  after  the  war,  graduating 
with  the  class  of  1901.  Over  the 
years  he  has  served  in  just  about 
every  type  ship  in  the  Navy  and  in 
almost  every  billet  from  junior  OOD 
to  CNO.  He  is  one  of  the  few  officers 
who  qualified  both  as  submariner  and 
aviator,  qualifying  for  the  latter  after  he  had  been  in  the  Navy  for 
26  years.  By  1941  he  was  in  command  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

When  World  War  II  broke  out  he  at  once  became  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet.  Soon  thereafter  he  became  CNO  when 
the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  merged  with  CominCh, 
giving  him  the  responsibility  of  exercising  complete  military  control 
of  the  naval  forces  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  in  all  theatres  of  operation. 

As  CNO,  Admiral  King  earned  such  a reputation  for  being 
"the  toughest  man  the  Navy  had  ever  seen,"  that  President  Roose- 
velt wrote  him  a letter  asking  if  there  were  any  truth  to  the 
rumors  that  he  (King)  "shaved  with  a blow  torch  and  used  a 
torpedo  net  cutter  to  trim  his  toe  nails." 
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Admiral  Arthur  W.  RADFORD,  USN,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
chiefs  of  Staff,  wanted  to  be  an  Army  officer.  As  a youth  in 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  his  one  desire  was  to 
attend  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  However,  when  he  reached  the 
eligible  age,  all  openings  for  West 
Point  in  his  District  had  been  filled. 
Young  Radford  then  made  applica- 
tion for  the  Naval  Academy  and  was 
accepted,  to  rise  in  time  to  the  highest 
military  position  in  the  U.  S. 

Long  known  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing exponents  of  airpower,  Rad- 
ford qualified  as  a naval  aviator  in 
1920.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  growth  of  Naval 
Aviation  over  the  years.  During  World 
War  II  he  commanded  two  carrier 
divisions,  developing  the  first  carrier- 
borne  night  fighter  teams.  These  were 
organized  and  trained  at  sea,  and  proved  their  value  the  first 
time  out  when  they  turned  back  a powerful  enemy  torpedo  attack. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  os  top  man  in  military  circles.  Admiral 
Radford  had  been  wearing  three  hats  as  Commander  in  Chief 
Pacific,  Commander  in  Chief  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  and  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Many  of  the  officers  and  men  who  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Admiral  have  been  heard  to  remark  that  his  main  hobby 
is  "more  work,"  but  that  is  not  entirely  correct  as  he  does  find 
time  to  dabble  in  photography  and  follow  the  sports  page.  Al- 
though Admiral  Radford's  work  confines  him  to  a great  extent 
to  the  role  of  an  armchair  athlete,  his  trim  figure  hasn't  changed 
much  since  the  days  he  starred  in  track  and  soccer  at  USNA. 


Admiral  ROBERT  B.  carnet,  USN,  chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(known  only  as  "Mick"  by  his  contemporaries),  has  been  a blue 
water  sailor  all  of  his  life.  The  son 
and  grandson  of  naval  officers,  the 
future  admiral  inherited  a yearning 
for  the  sea.  He  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1912,  and  began  a steady 
climb  to  the  top— a pyramid  which 
gets  steeper  and  more  difficult  as  it 
goes  along. 

When  Admiral  Carney  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Navy's  highest  post  in 
1953,  he  expressed  his  innermost  feel- 
ings about  the  Navy.  Said  he,  "Noth- 
ing more  wonderful  could  happen  to 
a sailor." 

Admiral  Carney  is  well  known  for 
his  professional  accomplishments, 
both  as  a sailor  and  sailor  statesman. 
As  a shiphandler  in  his  earlier  years, 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  bend  a destroyer  around 
a square  corner,  and  park  a 17,000-ton  cruiser  as  though  it  were 
a jeep.  He  won  world-wide  acclaim  for  his  tactical  bafflement  of 
the  Japanese  war  planners  as  head  of  the  Third  Fleet's  ' Dirty 
Tricks  Department"  during  World  War  II.  And  after  he  commanded 
the  armies,  air  forces  and  navies  of  NATO's  southern  flank.  General 
Eisenhower  summarized  his  professional  competence,  thus;  I con- 
sider . . . him  qualified  for  any  military  responsibility  the  U.  S. 
could  offer  him." 

Something  less  known  about  Admiral  Carney's  life  is  his  love 
for  the  outdoors.  His  quarters  are  filled  with  such  items  as  hunting 
guns,  fishing  equipment,  guitars  and  even  diving  goggles,  all  of 
which  he  still  uses  with  masterly  skill. 
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Fleet  admiral  Chester  W.  NIMITZ,  USN,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  greatest  naval  leaders  the  U.  S.  has  ever 
known.  When  he  raised  his  flag  as 
CinCPac,  only  a few  short  weeks  after 
the  Japanese  hit  Pearl  Harbor,  he 
was  faced  with  one  of  the  biggest 
tasks  ever  presented  any  man. 
Despite  the  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  tragic  shortage  of  vessels, 
planes,  and  supplies  he  organized  his 
forces  and  carried  on  a defensive 
warfare  which  halted  the  Japanese 
advance.  Soon  the  defense  shifted  to 
offense  and  the  rest  is  history,  as  his 
forces  fought  their  way  across  the 
Pacific  right  to  the  Japanese  mainland. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz's  distinguished 
career  stretches  back  to  1905  when 
he  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. As  a passed  midshipman  (two 
years  at  sea  after  graduation  from  Annapolis  was  required  before 
commissioning)  he  skippered  the  gunboats  USS  Panay  and  USS 
Decaiur  on  the  Asiatic  Station  before  moving  into  submarines. 
During  World  War  I he  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  ComSubLant. 
He  was  serving  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  (now  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel)  before  taking  over  his  all  important  post  of 
CinCPac  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

following  the  capitulation  of  the  Japanese,  at  which  time  he 
served  as  one  of  the  signers  for  the  U.  S.  when  Japan  formally 
signed  the  surrender  terms  aboard  USS  Missouri  (BB  63)  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  capped  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
when  he  took  over  the  top  Navy  military  job  of  CNO.  At  present  he 
is  special  Assistant  to  SecNav  in  the  Western  Sea  Frontier. 


Admiral's  Title  Has  Proud  Tradition 

The  title  of  Admiral  has  long  been  one  which  commands 
high  respect.  It  comes  from  the  Arabic  "amir-al-bahr,"  mean- 
ing ruler  of  the  sea.  The  French  and  English  used  the  title 
admiral  long  before  America  was  dis- 
covered, and  Christopher  Columbus  was 
"Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea";  however, 
it  was  nearly  100  years  after  the  colonies 
had  won  their  independence  before  the 
American  Navy  established  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Navy,  many  highly  respected  citizens,  led 
by  John  Paul  Jones,  urged  the  inclusion 
of  the  grade  of  admiral  in  the  framework 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  But  the  highest  rank 
established  in  our  Navy  was  that  of 
captain  until  the  Civil  War  (although 
captains  in  command  of  two  or  more 
vessels  were  customarily  addressed  as 
"Commodore").  In  1862  Congress  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral.  Nine  captains  on  the  active 
list  and  nine  on  the  reserve  list  were 
promoted  to  that  rank,  among  them 
David  Farragut,  who  in  the  next  few 
years  was  promoted  to  vice  admiral  and 
finally  to  admiral.  ADM  Farragut 

After  the  Spanish-American  War,  Dewey  became  "Admiral  of 
the  Navy"  (see  page  23).  Another  major  change  came  with  the 
creation  of  Fleet  Admiral  in  World  War  II. 
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Admiral  william  M.  FECHTELER,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief 
Allied  Forces,  Southern  Europe,  is  a big,  relaxed  man  with  a sense 
of  humor,  best  illustrated  by  an  event 
that  took  place  during  World  War  II. 
As  the  proud  skipper  of  the  brand 
new  USS  Indiana  (BB  58)  Admiral 
Fechteler  was  standing  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  in  company  with  several  much 
older  battlewagons.  One  day  the  Ad- 
miral received  a message  from  one 
of  the  other  BBs,  saying  that  Indiana 
was  making  too  much  smoke.  His 
reply  was  short  and  to  the  point, 
"Can't  help  it.  Have  to  burn  garbage 
to  keep  speed  down  to  yours." 

A battleship  man  throughout  a 
large  part  of  his  career.  Admiral 
Fechteler  reported  on  board  USS 
Pennsylvania  upon  graduation  from 
Annapolis  in  1916.  He  stayed  on 
board  until  the  end  of  World  War  I and  then  during  the  next 
several  years  alternated  between  sea  duty  and  instructor  duty  at 
Annapolis.  Shortly  after  World  War  II  erupted  he  took  command 
of  Indiana,  fought  her  through  several  big  battles  and  then  moved 
on  to  take  command  of  an  Amphibious  Group.  After  the  war  he 
went  back  to  battleships,  as  Commander  Battleships-Cruisers  At- 
lantic Fleet.  His  next  duty  was  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  leaving 
that  command  to  become  Commander  in  Chief  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Upon  Admiral  Forrest  Sherman's  death  he  was  appointed  CNO  for 
two  years.  His  present  job  is  a unique  post  for  an  admiral,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  command  of  the  armies,  navies  and  air  forces  of  all  the 
Southern  European  Countries  in  NATO.  A left-hander,  the  Admiral 
is  a fair  golfer  and  tennis  player,  and  plays  a good  hand  of  poker. 


Admiral  DONALD  B.  DUNCAN,  USN,  vice  chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, has  an  alias  that  always  calls  for  double-takes  from 
strangers— Mr.  Wu.  As  a midshipman, 
the  admiral  and  several  of  his  class- 
mates saw  a play  in  London,  England. 
One  of  the  characters  was  an  Oriental 
whose  resemblance  to  Midshipman 
Duncan  was  striking.  As  a result  it 
has  been  "Mr.  Wu"  to  the  Admiral's 
close  friends  since  that  day. 

Flying  was  just  coming  into  its  own 
when  he  graduated  from  the 
Academy  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
the  Admiral  qualified  as  a naval  avi- 
ator. When  World  War  II  burst  upon 
the  scene  he  was  in  command  of  his 
first  ship  and  soon  thereafter  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  Captain.  He 
commanded  USS  Essex  in  the  1943 
raids  on  Wake  and  Marcus  Islands, 
which  caught  the  Japanese  flatfooted.  By  1947  he  had  advanced 
to  the  Vice  Admiral's  job  of  DCNO(Air).  Then  after  a tour  of  duty 
as  Commander  Second  Task  Fleet  he  moved  back  to  Washington, 
became  VCNO  with  the  four  stars  that  now  adorn  his  shoulders. 

A quiet,  unhurried  man  who  never  gets  excited.  Admiral  Duncan 
finds  reading  his  main  relaxation.  Possessed  of  an  almost  photo- 
graphic memory,  he  can  skim  through  even  the  most  complex 
Op  order  in  a matter  of  minutes,  remembering  every  detail.  His 
home  work  consists  principally  of  doing  a little  gardening  and  tak- 
ing care  of  his  car.  He  still  leves  to  fly  and  often  on  trips  around  the 
country  takes  over  the  controls.  And  he  keeps  up  to  date  on  the 
latest  electronic  aids  to  air  navigation,  in  which  he  pioneered  three 
decades  ago  as  a one  man  radio  division  in  BuAer. 


★ ★ ★ 
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Admiral  FELIX  B.  stump,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  and 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  almost  had  a short  naval  career.  Instead,  he 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  plebes  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  especially  those 
who  find  the  going  tough  at  first.  In 
his  early  plebe  days  his  grades  left 
much  to  be  desired  and  for  awhile 
it  looked  as  though  Midshipman 
Stump  might  soon  be  headed  back 
to  West  Virginia.  Needless  to  say  it 
never  came  about  as  Admiral  Stump 
finished  his  days  as  a midshipman 
with  a highly  respectable  average, 
went  on  to  become  a two-time  re- 
cipient of  the  Navy  Cross  and  today 
commands  one  of  the  largest  fleets 
in  the  world. 

Aviation  was  just  coming  into  its 
own  when  the  Admiral  completed  his 
undergraduate  days  at  the  Academy 
and  after  a few  years  spent  at  sea  during  World  War  I he  reported 
to  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.  In  1920  he  had  completed  pilot  training 
and  won  his  wings.  When  the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  II  he  was 
skipper  of  the  seaplane  tender  USS  Langley  (AV  3).  Almost  at  once 
he  was  moved  to  the  staff  of  Commander  in  Chief,  Asiatic  Fleet, 
and  to  command  a special  combined  Allied  operation  center.  Next 
he  put  USS  Lexington  (CV  16)  into  commission.  Under  Admiral  Stump 
the  "Lex"  built  an  illustrious  war  record  until  stung  by  a torpedo. 

After  he  brought  the  crippled  carrier  back  to  the  States  the 
Admiral  moved  up  to  command  of  a carrier  division  and  back 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Following  the  war  he  held  several  im- 
portant commands  before  assuming  his  present  post,  last  of  which 
was  Commander  Second  Fleet. 


Admiral  JERAULD  WRIGHT,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  had  a 
sound  military  background  when  he 
entered  Annapolis.  He  was  the  son 
of  an  Army  officer,  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  General.  But  for  some  reason 
or  other,  from  his  earliest  childhood, 
the  Admiral  had  a desire  to  follow 
the  sea.  When  he  became  old  enough 
he  followed  his  inclination  and  won 
an  appointment  to  Annapolis. 

His  early  assignments  were  in  de- 
stroyers operating  in  and  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  convoy  and  patrol 
duty  during  World  War  I. 

The  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
found  him  serving  as  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  USS  Mississippi  (BB  41)  but  it 
wasn't  long  before  his  ability  to  work 
closely  with  members  of  our  Allies 
was  put  to  use.  During  most  of  the  war  he  served  on  special 
planning  staffs  dealing  with  U.  S.  and  Allied  war  plans. 

One  of  his  most  interesting  assignments  came  shortly  before 
the  invasion  of  North  Africa  when  he  served  as  the  U.  S.  Navy 
member  of  an  expedition,  led  by  General  Mark  Clark,  USA,  which 
landed  on  the  shores  of  North  Africa  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
invasion.  The  group  conducted  negotiations  with  French  Officers 
which  did  much  to  make  the  invasion  a success.  Admiral  Wright 
temporarily  served  as  skipper  of  the  British  submarine  Seraph 
which  evacuated  a gt;oup  of  high  ranking  French  officers  from 
Southern  France.  Before  assuming  his  present  post  the  Admiral 
had  served  as  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  Eastern 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  with  headquarters  in  London,  England. 
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Admiral  JOHN  H.  CASSADY,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  was  a delight 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Naval  Academy 
basketball  coach  when  he  reported 
for  practice.  A tall,  lean  man,  quick 
of  movement,  he  was  soon  tabbed 
as  a "varsity  man."  He  didn't  dis- 
appoint and  for  three  years  was  a 
standout  on  the  Annapolis  team. 
Today,  the  Admiral  still  retains  his 
basketball  player's  build,  and  looks 
as  though  he  could  drop  a few  long 
shots. 

In  his  CinCNELM  command.  Ad- 
miral Cassady  is  on  familiar  ground 
as  he  has  spent  a great  deal  of  his 
career  in  and  around  the  territory 
that  falls  under  his  present  command. 
His  first  trip  in  that  direction  came  a 
few  years  after  his  graduation  from 
the  Naval  Academy  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  Commander  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Mediterranean,  on  board  USS  Olympia. 

After  alternating  between  sea  duty  and  shore  duty  for  the  next 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  picked  up  his  wings  as  a 
naval  aviator.  Admiral  Cassady  returned  to  the  Mediterranean 
area  in  the  tense  pre-war  years  of  1937-39.  This  time  he  served  as 
Assistant  Naval  Attache  at  the  American  Embassy,  Rome,  Italy. 

During  World  War  II  he  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  the  Pacific,  skippering  the  famed  "Sara,"  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  3)  during  one  tour  in  the  Pacific.  Following  the  war 
he  kept  moving  up  and  his  last  command  before  taking  over  as 
CinCNELM  found  him  back  in  the  Med,  serving  as  ComSixthFleet, 
top  naval  operating  command  in  that  area. 


Vice  ADMIRAL  LYNDE  D.  MC  CORMICK,  USN,  President  of  the 
Naval  War  College,  is  the  son  of  a rear  admiral  and  grew  up  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  his  birthplace.  It  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Academy,  and  he  entered  in  1911  on 
an  appointment  by  President  Taft. 
He  graduated  with  distinction,  second 
in  a class  of  183,  and  was  immedi- 
ately assigned  to  USS  Wyoming,  serv- 
ing with  that  ship  when  she  operated 
with  the  British  Grand  Fleet  during 
World  War  I. 

After  the  Armistice  he  served  in 
battlewagons  and  destroyers  before 
qualifying  as  a submariner.  By  the 
time  World  War  II  began  he  had  ad- 
vanced to  Captain  and  was  serving 
as  Assistant  War  Plans  Officer  on  the 
Staff  of  CinCPac.  Shortly  after  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  took  over  as  CinCPac,  he  was  elevated  to  War  Plans 
Officer  and  served  as  such  during  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea, 
Midway  and  Guadalcanal.  He  next  assumed  command  of  USS 
South  Dakota  (BB  57)  operating  in  the  Atlantic  with  the  British 
Home  Fleet. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  he  had  several  high  commands 
and  was  serving  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  upon  the 
death  of  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  USN.  Admiral  McCormick 
was  Acting  CNO  until  a new  CNO  was  named.  At  that  time  he 
was  designated  Commander-in-Chief  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  with 
Headquarters  at  Norfolk.  While  serving  in  that  capacity  he  was 
appointed  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Atlantic,  when  that  com- 
mand was  established  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations. 


★ ★ ★ 
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Vice  admiral  FRANCIS  S.  low,  USN,  Commander  Western  Sea 
Frontier  and  Commander  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  belies  the  age  old 
chestnut  about  seafaring  men  not 
being  able  to  swim.  During  the  Ad- 
miral's undergraduate  days  he  not 
only  captained  the  swimming  team  at 
Annapolis  but  in  an  important  meet 
established  an  Academy  record  for 
the  220-yard  free  style  sprint  that 
stayed  on  the  record  books  for  sev- 
eral years. 

It  was  a good  thing  that  he  liked 
the  water,  for  he  saw  a lot  of  it 
during  the  next  few  years,  following 
graduation  in  1915.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  six  months  TAD  he  served  his 
First  10  years  at  sea,  most  of  it  in 
command  of  five  different  subma- 
rines. During  that  time  he  also  served 
on  the  staff  of  Commander  Subma- 
rine Division  Five  and  Commander  Control  Force  while  the  U.  S. 
was  engaged  in  World  War  I.  His  first  shore  duty  returned  him 
to  Annapolis  where  he  served  as  an  instructor  for  the  midshipmen 
in  Seamanship,  a billet  for  which  he  was  well  qualified. 

By  the  time  the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  II  Admiral  Low  was  a 
recognized  expert  on  submarines  and  in  1943  he  was  given  the 
important  assignment  of  Chief  of  Staff,  Tenth  Fleet,  the  organiza- 
tion which  was  handed  the  job  of  dealing  with  the  German  sub- 
marines. Later  he  moved  to  the  Pacific  and  took  command  of  a 
cruiser  division  which  supported  the  Okinawa  invasion.  Following 
the  war  he  served  as  both  Commander  Destroyers,  Pacific  Fleet, 
and  Commander  Service  Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  before  moving 
to  Washington  as  DCNO  (Logistics),  then  to  his  present  command. 


Vice  admiral  Arthur  D.  STRUBLE,  USN,  Navy  Representative  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
(surely  one  of  the  longest  titles  ever 
held  by  an  admiral),  earned  the  praise 
of  the  free  world  for  his  inspirational 
leadership  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  during 
the  Korean  conflict.  His  execution  of 
the  invasion  at  Inchon  will  long  be 
remembered  by  military  men,  for  it 
was  brilliantly  effected  with  a mini- 
mum loss  of  landing  forces.  At  Won- 
san his  bravery  came  in  for  the 
same  high  praise  when  he  person- 
ally supervised  the  mine  sweeping 
needed  to  clear  the  way. 

Admiral  Struble's  success  in  Ko- 
rea came  as  no  surprise  as  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Navy's  top  am- 
phibious commanders  for  some  time, 
dating  back  to  World  War  II.  During  the  war  he  had  been  at  the 
Normandy  beachhead  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Western  Naval  Task 
Force  Commander.  Later  he  commanded  an  amphibious  group 
in  landings  at  Ormoc  Bay,  Leyte,  P.  I.,  and  also  in  the  successful 
amphibious  assault  on  Mindoro.  In  addition,  his  forces  put  the 
11th  Army  Corps  ashore  in  the  San  Narcisco  Area,  northwest  of 
Subic  Bay. 

A native  of  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Admiral  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  with  the  class  of  1915,  serving  on  sea  duty  dur- 
ing World  War  I and  the  Haitian  Campaign.  Following  World  War  II 
he  commanded  the  Pacific  Amphibious  Force  and  was  DCNO  (Oper- 
ations) before  taking  over  the  Seventh  Fleet.  Before  reporting  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  he  was  Commander  First  Fleet. 
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Vice  admiral  Matthias  b.  Gardner,  usn.  Deputy  chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Plans  and  Policy),  owns  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
famous  steaming  hat  in  the  Navy 
today.  It's  a well  seasoned  hat  which 
the  Admiral  wore  cocked  over  one 
eye,  giving  him  a salty  look  that  was 
imitated  by  everyone  under  his  com- 
mand, while  he  served  as  ComSix- 
Fleet.  No  one  else  could  achieve 
quite  the  same  effect.  That  hat  be- 
tokened good  will  wherever  it  was 
seen  while  Admiral  Gardner  was  serv- 
ing as  top  Navy  man  in  the  Med  and 
as  a roving  ambassador  for  the  U.  S. 
It  still  hangs  in  the  Admiral's  Wash- 
ington office,  a reminder  of  his  days 
at  sea. 

Graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1918,  the  Admiral  served  as  a 
junior  officer  in  several  destroyers, 
and  then  qualified  as  a naval  aviator  in  1922.  A few  years  later  he 
lead  one  of  the  Navy's  first  acrobatic  teams,  "The  Three  Flying  Fish." 
This  group  delighted  the  country  with  some  of  the  most  skillful 
formation  flying  ever  seen.  During  World  War  II,  Admiral  Gardner 
commanded  USS  Enterprise  (CV  6)  through  the  heaviest  of  the  fight- 
ing in  the  Pacific,  moving  up  to  command  a carrier  division  in  1944. 

A top  notch  golfer  who  shoots  in  the  middle  and  low  80s,  the 
Admiral  has,  for  the  past  three  years,  been  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  National  Celebrities  Golf  Tournament  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Whenever  the  Admiral  can  find  any  free  time,  he  alternates 
between  golfing  and  flying  with  golf  running  a strong,  but  definite 
second.  Although  the  Admiral  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  he 
now  lists  his  home  as  Coronado,  California. 


Vice  admiral  HAROLD  M.  martin,  usn.  Commander  Air  Force, 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  was  an  all  around  athlete  during  his  midshipman 
days/  starring  on  the  varsity  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  lacrosse  teams. 
He  did  so  well  in  sports  that  upon 
gradijation  in  1918  he  was  awarded 
the  Athletic  Association  Sword  and 
the  Thompson  Cup,  awards  given 
annually  to  the  midshipman  who  at- 
tains general  excellence  in  athletics. 

Following  a tour  of  sea  duty  in 
Atlantic  waters  during  World  War  I, 
the  admiral  moved  into  aviation  and 
reported  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where 
he  found  that  flying  was  to  become 
a major  interest.  He  received  his 
wings  in  1921  and  a few  years  later 
had  command  of  a patrol  squadron 
that  made  the  first  non-stop  flight 
from  Midway  to  Pearl  Harbor.  As  a 
result  of  that  flight  he  was  ordered  to  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  compile  a textbook  on  aerial  navigation. 
In  1940  he  reported  to  Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu,  T.  H.,  to  help  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Naval  Air  Station  there,  taking  over  as 
commanding  officer  when  it  was  completed. 

At  the  height  of  World  War  II  he  skippered  USS  San  Jacinto 
(CVL  30),  which  became  famous  for  flying  the  Lone  Star  Flag  of 
Texas  in  battle,  and  he  later  commanded  a carrier  division  during 
the  battle  of  Okinawa.  More  recently  he  commanded  the  Seventh 
Fleet  during  the  Korean  conflict,  and  was  credited  with  being 
"directly  responsible  for  the  success  of  close  air  support  activities, 
bombardment  of  enemy  shore  installations,  blockading  of  strategic 
ports  and  vital  mine  sweeping  operations,"  during  the  fighting. 
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Vice  admiral  Arthur  C.  DAVIS,  usn,  wears  two  important  hats 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Military  Affairs  (ISA)  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs.  Al- 
though the  Admiral  was  born  in 
South  Carolina,  he  is  a Nebraskan 
by  adoption.  He  entered  the  Academy 
from  the  Cornhusker  State  and  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  1915.  He  stood 
eighth  in  a class  of  188.  At  present 
he  is  the  senior  naval  officer  from 
the  state  of  Nebraska. 

His  first  duty  after  leaving  Annapo- 
lis was  USS  Florida,  operating  in  the 
Atlantic.  During  World  War  I he 
served  in  destroyers  out  of  Ireland 
and  France  and  then  set  his  eyes  on 
the  skies,  qualifying  as  a naval 
aviator  in  the  early  '20s.  He  had 
duty  concerned  with  light  bombing 
(diving)  attack  during  Fleet  maneuvers  in  1927,  and  was  credited 
with  being  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Norden 
bombsight  and  with  the  art  of  dive  bombing  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

He  alternated  between  duty  in  the  Pacific  and  Washington  during 
World  War  II.  In  the  Pacific  he  had  command  of  USS  Enterprise 
(CV  6)  and  a carrier  division.  While  in  Washington  he  had  various 
staff  assignments  and  at  one  time  was  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
to  CominCh.  Since  the  war  Admiral  Davis  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Washington.  He  was  serving  as  Director,  The  Joint  Staff, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  ordered  to  his  present  duty.  The 
Admiral  hasn't  lost  any  of  his  love  for  flying  and  still  takes  to  the 
wild  blue  yonder  whenever  possible.  Any  spare  time  left  over  is 
spent  puttering  around  the  house  and  his  garden. 


Vice  admiral  ROBERT  P.  BRISCOE,  usn.  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Fleet  Operations  and  Readiness),  is  an  ardent  devotee 
of  outdoor  life.  As  a boy  in  Centre- 
ville,  Mississippi,  he  developed  his 
skill  with  rod  and  gun  in  some  of 
the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  country 
in  the  state. 

After  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1918,  six  years  as  a 
destroyerman  included  service  in 
French  waters  during  World  War  I 
and  subsequently  in  Turkish  waters. 

During  the  following  eight  years, 
varied  duties  in  battleships  and 
cruisers  were  interspersed  by  tours 
ashore  which  developed  his  apti- 
tude and  interest  in  electronics.  His 
important  part  in  the  development 
of  radar  in  the  years  prior  to  World 
War  II  was  cited  in  a Letter  of  Com- 
mendation from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

He  assumed  command  of  the  USS  Prometheus  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  and  then  was  ordered  as  Commander 
Destroyer  Squadron  5.  As  the  "Cactus  Striking  Force,"  his  ships 
fought  in  the  struggle  for  the  Solomons. 

In  July  1943,  he  took  command  of  the  USS  Denver,  and  received 
the  Navy  Cross  for  his  part  in  the  Battle  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay. 

Subsequent  to  World  War  II,  his  duties  have  included  Com- 
mander, Operational  Development  Force,  Commander  Amphibious 
Force,  Atlantic,  Commander  Seventh  Fleet,  and  ComNavFE. 

In  his  present  position,  DCNO  (Fleet  Operations  and  Readiness), 
Admiral  Briscoe  is  the  direct  intermediary  with  the  Fleet  in  matters 
of  operations  and  readiness. 
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Vice  admiral  LAURANCE  T.  DU  BOSE,  USN,  Commander  Eastern 
Sea  Frontier  and  Commander  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  has  packed  a 
lot  of  action  into  his  42  years  in 
the  Navy,  dating  back  to  his  first 
ship,  US5  Connecticut,  in  1913.  He 
reported  on  board  shortly  after 
graduation  from  the  Naval  Academy 
and  soon  found  himself  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Mexican  revolution. 
That  was  only  the  beginning. 

The  next  year,  still  serving  in 
Connectict/t,  he  saw  action  during 
the  Haitian  Campaign  when  the  ship 
transported  a regiment  of  Marines  to 
Haiti  with  orders  to  protect  American 
life  and  property.  He  was  no  more 
than  out  of  that  action  when  World 
War  I started  and  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  USS  Alabama  operating  in 
the  Atlantic.  Before  the  war  had 
been  fought  to  a finish  he  also  served  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
(now  BuPers).  Between  wars  the  Admiral  had  the  usual  variation 
of  duty  and  shortly  after  World  War  II  began,  took  command  of 
USS  Portland  (CA  33).  He  led  that  cruiser  through  some  of  the 
heaviest  fighting  of  the  war,  then  commanded  a cruiser  division. 

After  his  division  had  clobbered  the  enemy  during  the  landings 
on  Sicily  they  moved  back  to  the  Pacific  and  into  the  thick 
of  the  fight  there.  For  his  services  during  World  War  II  Admiral 
DuBose  was  three  times  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  and  is  entitled 
to  wear  16  battle  stars  on  his  campaign  bars.  Following  the  war's 
end.  Admiral  DuBose  served  as  Commander  Sixth  Naval  District 
and  then  as  Commander  Battleships-Cruisers,  Pacific  Fleet.  He  was 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  when  assigned  to  his  present  command. 


Vice  ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  M.  CALLAGHAN.  USN.  Commander  Naval 
Forces,  Far  East,  Is  a tall,  lanky  man  who  looks  as  though  he  has 
the  makings  of  a pretty  fair  tennis 
player.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  was 
a much  better  than  average  player 
■ ^ at  the  Naval  Academy,  starring  on 

the  midshipmen's  team,  and  he  can 
still  swing  a pretty  mean  racquet. 
He  calls  California  home,  being  one 
of  those  rare  people  who  was  born 
In  that  state. 

His  first  seven  years  as  a naval 
officer  were  spent  mainly  In  destroy- 
^ ers,  with  brief  periods  alloted  to 

r . graduate  study  in  electrical  engineer- 

i ing.  He  had  his  first  command  in 

\ I stacker  USS 

Reuben  James  (DD  245). 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  CNO  but  moved 
to  CinCPac's  staff  shortly  thereafter.  He  saw  a great  deal  of  action 
In  'frontline'  operations,  like  his  brother  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  J. 
Callaghan,  USN,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  board  USS  San 
Francisco  (CA  38)  during  the  Battle  of  the  Solomons.  When  time 
came  to  pick  a skipper  for  the  brand  new  USS  Missouri  (BB  63), 
Admiral  Callaghan  was  the  man  for  the  job  and  he  fought  the 
huge  battlewagon  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa,  and  led  her  into 
Japanese  waters  for  the  first  mass  air  strike  against  Japan. 

After  the  war  he  became  the  first  Commander  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service.  It  was  then  he  received  the  title  of  "the  stingiest 
Admiral  In  the  Navy,"  due  to  the  many  money  saving  procedures 
he  installed  In  the  huge  organization.  In  1953  he  became  com- 
mander Amphibious  Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 


★ ★ ★ 

Vice  admiral  JAMES  fife,  JR.,  USN,  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief, 
Mediterranean,  had  as  unlikely  a background  for  a naval  career 
as  would  seem  possible.  He  was  born 
and  reared  on  a ranch  in  Nevada, 
far  from  the  salt  air.  However, 
once  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his 
future  — it  was  to  be  Navy  all  the 
way,  particularly  the  submarine 
Navy.  In  fact  he  became  so  engrossed 
with  sea  going  matters  that  he  was 
known  as  a "walking  encyclopedia," 
because  of  his  determination  to  learn. 

He  graduated  In  June  of  1917,  re- 
porting on  board  USS  Tacoma  almost 
at  once  for  Atlantic  convoy  and  es- 
cort duty  In  WW  I.  He  soon  put  In, 
and  was  accepted  for,  submarine 
school.  After  qualifying  in  subma- 
rines he  served  in  and  commanded 
the  underseas  raiders  on  both  coastsfor  the  next  several  years. 

He  served  in  USS  Idaho,  destroyers  and  several  submarines 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  which  found  him  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Commander  Submarines,  Asiatic  Fleet. 

With  the  exception  of  a brief  tour  of  duty  on  the  staff  of 
ComInCh  and  CNO  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  which  time  he 
served  as  one  of  the  naval  representatives  at  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence, Admiral  Fife  spent  the  entire  war  in  the  Pacific.  By  the  time  the 
war  was  over  he  had  advanced  to  Rear  Admiral  and  was  holding 
the  position  of  Commander  Submarines,  Seventh  Fleet,  and  Com- 
mander Naval  Forces,  Western  Australia.  In  1947  he  became  Com- 
mander Submarine  Force,  Atlantic,  and  then  advanced  to  DCNO 
(Operations)  before  being  appointed  to  his  present  duty. 


★ ★ ★ 

Vice  admiral  frank  G.  FAHRION,  USN,  Commander,  Amphibious 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Is  known  as  "Spike"  to  his  friends  and  that 
nickname  backs  up  the  description 
tagged  on  him  during  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Annapolis.  In  a 
year  book  it  was  said  of  Admiral 
Fahrion  that,  "he  is  a man's  man, 
first,  last  and  always."  Born  and 
reared  in  the  small  city  of  Pickens, 
West  Va.,  the  Admiral  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1917  and 
drew  USS  South  Dakota,  patrolling  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  for  his  first  ship. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  and  Annapolis  for  instruction 
in  ordnance  engineering  at  the  Post- 
graduate School.  His  later  billets 
were  involved  with  working  on  tor- 
pedoes and  he  became  an  expert  in 
that  field.  By  the  time  World  War  II 
burst  upon  the  scene  he  had  advanced  to  command  of  a destroyer 
division  but  soon  moved  to  duty  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to 
Commander  Destroyers,  Battle  Force.  In  that  job  he  aided  In  the 
formulation  of  the  initial  plans  to  repel  the  enemy  in  the  Aleutians 
and  for  the  progressive  advance  of  U.  S.  forces  westward  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  Aleutian  Campaign.  He  next  served  as  CO 
at  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  directing  the  research 
and  development  of  torpedoes  during  a critical  time,  later  he 
was  CO  of  USS  North  Carolina,  then  commander  of  a carrier  division. 

Following  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  Navy's  top  commanders 
during  Operation  Crossroads,  directing  all  operations  of  the  target 
and  salvage  units  during  the  atom  bomb  tests.  Prior  to  his  present 
post  he  was  Commander  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
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Vice  admiral  Ralph  a.  OFSTIE,  USN,  Deputy  chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Air),  a native  of  Wisconsin,  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  19i8  and  saw  his  first 
combat  service  in  USS  Whipple 
during  World  War  I.  The  destroyer 
was  engaged  in  coastal  convoy  and 
anti-submarine  work  off  the  west 
coast  of  France  during  that  time.  He 
served  the  next  few  years  in  other 
destroyers  until  returning  to  the 
States  and  reporting  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  for  flight  training. 

The  Admiral  received  his  wings  as 
a naval  aviator  in  1922  and  soon 
thereafter  joined  a team  of  Navy 
pilots  who  took  part  in  a naval  air 
meet.  In  that  meet,  flying  a CR-3,  he 
established  three  world's  speed 
records  for  seaplanes  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  selected  as  a member 
of  the  American  Team  in  the  Schneider  Cup  Race.  He  continued  in 
aviation  billets  until  just  a few  years  before  World  War  II. 

During  World  War  II  Admiral  Ofstie  served  mainly  in  the 
Pacific  beginning  with  his  assignment  as  Aviation  Officer  on  the 
Staff  of  CinCPac.  Next  he  commanded  USS  Essex  (CV  9)  during 
much  of  the  heavy  fighting.  Under  his  command  Essex  and  her 
planes  took  part  in  the  aerial  attacks  on  Rabaul,  scoring  one  of 
the  great  naval  air  victories  of  the  war.  Later  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  two  different  carrier  divisions  before  the  fighting  ended. 
Since  the  war  he  has  held  several  high  commands  and  was  Com- 
mander First  Fleet  when  he  received  his  orders  to  his  present  job. 
He  recently  married  the  former  Captain  Joy  Bright  Hancock,  USN, 
(Ret.)  who  headed  the  Waves  until  her  retirement. 


Vice  admiral  FRANCIS  C.  DENEBRINK,  USN,  Commander  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  was  born  in  Chicago  and  received  his 
public  school  education  in  Wyoming 
and  California.  Graduating  from  the 
Naval  Academy  with  the  class  of 
1917,  he  served  throughout  World 
War  I in  the  first  Warrington — a three 
stack  destroyer  based  at  Queens- 
town, Ireland  and  Brest,  France. 

For  the  first  fourteen  years.  Ad- 
miral Denebrink's  duty  afloat  was 
all  in  destroyer  types,  culminating 
with  command  of  USS  McCormick  on 
the  China  Station.  Between  tours  at 
sea  during  this  period,  he  served  as 
aide  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Academy. 

Later  the  Admiral  had  duty  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Scouting  Force  in  the 
Pacific  and  Battle  Force  in  the  Pacific. 

The  beginning  of  World  War  II  found  Admiral  Denebrink  serving 
as  aide  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  In  1942-43,  he  was  com- 
manding officer  of  USS  Brooklyn,  and  participated  in  operations  off 
Casablanca,  and  in  the  dramatic  rescue  of  1500  survivors  of  USS 
Wakefield  when  that  transport  burned  at  sea. 

In  1944  he  became  Commander  Fleet  Operational  Training 
Command,  Pacific  Fleet,  commanded  Cruiser  Division  Five  in  the 
Aleutians,  and  later  became  Commander  Naval  Forces  in  the 
occupation  of  Northern  Japan.  He  commanded  Service  Squadrons 
Ten  and  Three  in  the  Far  East  following  the  war. 

During  the  atomic  tests  conducted  in  Operation  Sandstone  at 
Eniwetok  in  1947-48,  Admiral  Denebrink  commanded  the  Naval 
Task  Group.  He  was  ComServPac  before  heading  MSTS. 


★ ★ ★ 
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Vice  admiral  JAMES  L.  HOLLOWAY,  JR.,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  has  often  stated  that  the  Navy  is  both  his  vocation  and 
avocation,  and  he  has  few  interests 
that  are  not  strictly  Navy.  One  of 
these  is  an  occasional  game  of  golf, 
always  played  early  in  the  morning, 
long  before  working  hours.  Aside 
from  golf  the  Admiral  gets  very  little 
relaxation  due  to  the  tight,  demand- 
ing schedule  he  sets  for  himself.  Born 
in  Arkansas  the  Admiral  moved  to 
Texas  early  in  his  youth  and  still 
calls  the  "Lone  Star"  state  home. 

Admiral  Holloway  has  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  sea  in  destroyers, 
cruisers  and  battlewagons.  He  had 
his  first  sea-going  command,  the 
destroyer  USS  Wainwright  (DD  62), 
only  three  short  years  after  gradua- 
tion from  Annapolis  in  1917.  Since 
that  time  he  has  risen  steadily,  with  his  last  tour  of  sea  duty  as 
Commander  Battleship-Cruiser  Force,  Atlantic.  In  between  those 
commands  he  served  on  various  staffs,  commanded  a DD-DE  force 
and  skippered  the  battleship  USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  during  her  all-out 
raids  on  the  Japanese  mainland  in  World  War  II. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Admiral  is  at  his  happiest  on  the  bridge 
of  a ship  with  the  wind  whipping  across  the  forecastle  and  a steady 
throbbing  under  his  feet,  he  is  also  known  as  one  of  the  most  able 
administrators  in  the  Navy  today.  As  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  for  Demobilization  in  1945  he  handled  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  demobilization  in  a quick  and  efficient  manner,  and  the 
Holloway  Plan  for  NROTC  students  has  now  become  a household 
word.  Both  of  these  achievements  will  long  be  remembered. 


Vice  admiral  ROSCOE  F.  good,  USN,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Logistics)  divided  his  time  between  school  and  the 
local  newspaper  office  as  a youth  in 
Fostoria,  Ohio.  At  the  newspaper 
office  he  rose  from  printer's  devil  to 
reporter  before  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1916. 
His  background  made  him  a natural 
for  the  job  as  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
"Lucky  Bag,"  at  Annapolis;  however, 
he  didn't  neglect  his  studies,  gradu- 
ating fourth  in  a class  of  452 
members. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars  he 
served  in  several  ships,  qualified  as 
a submariner  and  was  on  the  staff 
of  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet, 
when  World  War  II  broke  out.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  had  the  unusual 
experience,  for  a naval  officer,  of 
finding  himself  ashore  during  two  of  the  biggest  campaigns.  At 
Guadalcanal  in  September  of  1942  he  spent  several  days  on  the 
beach  as  a special  observer.  Later  at  the  Normandy  beachhead, 
four  days  after  the  historic  invasion  in  Europe,  he  was  ashore 
at  the  front  as  aide  to  FADM  King  during  an  inspection  tour  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  1944  he  assumed  command  of  the  battleship 
USS  Washington  (BB  56)  and  led  that  ship  through  the  remainder  of 
the  battles  in  the  Pacific. 

Admiral  Good's  favorite  sports  memories  hinge  on  a cham- 
pion Navy  baseball  squad  he  coached  between  1932  and 
1935.  The  team,  from  the  Submarine  Force  on  the  China  Station, 
swept  to  four  straight  Fleet  Championships  with  Admiral  Good 
at  the  helm. 
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Vice  admiral  THOMAS  S.  combs,  USN,  Commander  Sixth  Fleet, 
was  a destructive  man  during  his  days  at  the  Naval  Academy 
but  he  never  got  called  down  For  it. 
Main  reason  for  this  apparent  over- 
sight was  the  fact  that  his  destruc- 
tiveness was  always  aimed  at  Navy's 
opponents  on  the  football  field  where 
the  Admiral  was  a member  of  the 
varsity.  In  addition  to  his  football 
prowess,  Admiral  Combs  served  as  a 
company  commander  during  his  mid- 
shipman days.  He  graduated  in  1919 
and  in  quick  succession  served  in  four 
different  battleships. 

When  his  sea  duty  was  completed 
he  reported  to  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla., 
and  emerged  a naval  aviator  with 
orders  to  a squadron  based  aboard 
USS  Langley  (CV  1).  While  aboard 
that  carrier  his  squadron  took  the 
1925  Gunnery  Trophy,  and  he  received  a commendatory  letter  from 
SecNav.  At  his  next  duty  station,  NAS  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.,  he  again 
came  under  the  watchful  eye  of  SecNav  and  was  commended  for 
making  the  highest  individual  bombing  score  in  naval  aviation 
in  1926.  For  the  next  several  years  he  remained  in  aviation  billets 
and  shortly  after  World  War  II  began  he  assumed  command  of 
the  newly  commissioned  USS  Casco  (AVP  12),  fighting  her  through- 
out the  Aleutian  Islands  Campaign. 

Later  in  the  war  he  served  as  CO  of  USS  Yorktown  (CV  10)  and 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  "conspicuous  gallantry." 
After  World  War  II  he  served  as  a carrier  division  commander 
before  being  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  his  last 
position  before  taking  over  the  Sixth  Fleet. 


Vice  admiral  william  K.  Phillips,  USN,  Commander  First  Fleet, 
is  a real  triple  threat  Navyman.  During  his  career  he  has  qualified 
in  submarines,  won  his  wings  and 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  surface 
commander.  He  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1917  and  after 
his  first  few  years  at  sea  qualified 
as  a submariner.  When  he  gradu- 
ated from  Submarine  School  he  was 
given  command  of  the  R-24  and  over 
the  next  several  years  alternated 
between  submarines  and  shore  duty. 
He  moved  back  up  on  the  surface 
in  1928  when  he  took  command  of 
USS  Peary  (DD  226)  and  then,  after  a 
tour  of  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  as 
an  instructor,  looked  around  for  new 
fields  to  conquer.  He  moved  into 
aviation  and  became  one  of  the  elite 
few  in  the  Navy  who  can  wear  both 
the  dolphin  and  wings,  when  he  was  designated  a naval  aviator, 
lighter-than-air. 

During  World  War  II  the  Admiral  proved  that  he  wasn't  limited 
to  either  the  air  or  underwater  work  as  he  operated  in  destroyers 
as  a DesDiv  commander,  escorting  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  run. 
By  1943,  he  was  in  the  Pacific  in  command  of  USS  Oakland  (CL  95) 
operating  with  fast  carrier  task  forces,  in  the  capacity  of  screen 
commander. 

Following  the  war  he  commanded  a cruiser  division  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  then  returned  to  the  Atlantic  as  Commander 
Destroyers,  Atlantic  Fleet.  His  last  post  before  becoming  Commander 
First  Fleet  was  in  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.,  where  he  served  as  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
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Vice  admiral  Alfred  M.  pride,  USN,  Commander  Seventh  Fleet, 
is  an  ex-whitehat  who  climbed  to  three  star  rank  without  going 
through  the  Naval  Academy.  The 
Admiral  enlisted  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  I,  gained  promotion  to 
CPO  and  then  went  through  flight 
school  to  win  his  wings  and  com- 
mission. All  this  took  place  within 
one-and-a-half  years  after  his  first 
enlistment,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  some  sort  of  record. 

One  of  the  real  pioneers  in  naval 
aviation.  Admiral  Pride  helped  to  put 
the  first  Navy  carrier,  USS  Langley 
(CV  1)  in  commission.  When  the  con- 
verted collier  joined  the  Fleet  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  part  in  the 
experimental  take-offs  and  land- 
ings aboard  that  ship.  During  the 
next  two  decades  Admiral  Pride  con- 
tinued in  various  aviation  posts  and  in  1943  assumed  command  of 
the  USS  Belleau  Wood  (CV  24)  at  her  commissioning.  He  fought 
the  carrier  throughout  a great  deal  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  until 
his  promotion  to  Rear  Admiral  when  he  moved  up  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Naval  Air  Center  and  Naval  Air  Base  in  14th  ND. 

While  serving  as  Chief  of  BuAer  he  was  credited  with  the 
development.  Navy-wise,  of  the  turbo-prop  engine  and  of  many  of 
the  planes  that  are  now  flying  from  carriers  under  his  command. 
Prior  to  taking  over  as  Commander  Seventh  Fleet,  he  had  been 
Commander  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md.  As  for 
off  duty  pastimes,  the  Admiral  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing  but 
for  pure  relaxation  he  prefers  to  sit  and  play  on  such  weird 
musical  instruments  as  the  sweet  potato  and  kazoo. 


Vice  admiral  THOMAS  G.  W,  settle,  USN,  Commander  Amphibi- 
ous Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  has  really  flown  high  during  his  Navy 
career.  So  high,  in  fact,  that  he  set 
an  altitude  record  for  a stratosphere 
balloon  flight  in  1933.  He  and  a 
Marine  major  took  a balloon  up  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in 
1933  and  reached  the  height  of 
61,236.691  feet.  During  those  days 
the  Admiral  was  known  as  "the 
American  eagle"  for  his  feats  in  free 
ballooning. 

He  began  making  his  record- 
breaking  balloon  flights  a few  years 
after  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1918.  At  one  time  he  held 
the  distance  record  for  a 19,000  cu. 
ft.  balloon  when  he  covered  a dis- 
tance of  478  miles  in  21  Vz  hours. 

Meanwhile,  the  Admiral  continued 
well,  and  in  1934  took  command  of 
in  the  Yangtze  Patrol.  At  the  same 
time  he  served  as  Acting  Consul  at  Chungking.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Commander  Cruisers  Atlantic  and 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  before  commanding  Fleet  Air  Ships,  Pacific. 

His  next  command  was  USS  Portland  (CA  33)  and  during  his 
time  as  CO  of  that  cruiser  the  ship  earned  an  outstanding  battle 
record,  including,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  damage  inflicted  on 
surface  ships,  18  enemy  aircraft  destroyed  and  three  assists.  Near 
the  end  of  the  war  he  took  command  of  a cruiser  division.  Later, 
Admiral  Settle  served  in  various  positions  including  the  important 
post  as  Chief,  Naval  Group,  American  Mission  for  Aid  to  Turkey. 
He  was  ComEight  when  assigned  to  his  present  post. 


to  move  up  in  the  Navy  as 
USS  Palos  (PR  1)  operating 
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Vice  admiral  EDMUND  T.  Wooldridge,  USN,  Commander  Sec- 
ond Fleet,  wears  another  important  hat  as  Commander  Striking 
Fleet,  Atlantic,  a NATO  command 
under  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Atlantic.  As  such  he  is  actually  in 
two  navies,  the  U.  S.  and  the  NATO 
organization.  A native  of  Lawrence- 
burg,  Ky.,  the  Admiral  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1919  and 
spent  his  first  two  years  in  USS 
Delaware  (BB  28). 

A few  years  later  he  reported  to 
USS  Chewmk  at  the  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  underwent 
a course  of  instruction  in  submarines. 
Upon  finishing  the  course  and  quali- 
fying as  a submariner  he  served  in 
USS  S-36  before  reporting  to  the 
Naval  Academy  as  an  instructor.  His 
first  command  was  the  destroyer 
USS  Tattnall  (DD  125)  in  1936.  During  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  Admiral  Woolridge  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  Task  Force 
24,  Atlantic  Fleet,  before  reporting  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
eventually  becoming  Director  of  Personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  From  Washington  he  moved  to  command  of  USS  New 
Jersey  (BB  62),  supporting  the  landings  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 

When  the  war  ended  Admiral  Wooldridge  was  given  the  im- 
portant job  of  Commander  Occupation  Forces,  Northeast  Japan  and 
at  the  same  time  commanded  a cruiser  division.  In  1947  he  returned 
to  Washington,  this  time  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Political  Military  Affairs)  and  then  took  over  as  Commander 
Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  He  was  serving  as  Commander 
Battleship-Cruiser  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  before  his  present  duty. 


Vice  admiral  Frederick  W.  MC  MAHON,  USN,  Commander  Air 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  got  his  first  taste  of  Navy  Life  as  an  enlisted 
man  back  in  the  days  of  the  "Old 
Navy."  After  a year's  service  as  a 
white  hat  he  decided  that  the  Navy 
was  the  career  he  wanted  and  set 
about  getting  an  appointment  to  the 
Naval  Academy.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1920. 

After  a three-year  tour  of  sea  duty 
in  various  ships.  Admiral  McMahon 
cast  his  lot  with  the  then  brand  new 
development,  naval  aviation.  He 
qualified  as  a naval  aviator  after 
going  through  the  flight  school  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  1922  and  reported 
to  a torpedo  bombing  squadron. 
Over  the  next  few  years  he  remained 
in  aviation  billets  and  when  World 
War  II  broke  out  was  serving  in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  From  that  post  he  moved  to  the  Pacific  and 
eventually  took  over  as  commanding  officer  of  USS  Suwannee  (CVE 
27).  It  was  during  his  tenure  as  skipper  of  that  gallant  little  ship 
that  she  proved  that  escort  carriers  are  "shooting  ships,'  when 
she  was  thrown  into  the  fight  in  the  Solomons. 

From  the  Suwannee  Admiral  McMahon  moved  to  duty  as  Deputy 
Commander  and  Aide  and  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander  Air  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet.  During  that  time  he  did  the  important  planning  for 
several  major  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy.  More  re- 
cently he  was  one  of  the  top  carrier  men  during  the  Korean  war, 
leading  Carrier  Division  Five  into  action  before  serving  as  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  Aide  to  Commander  Naval  Forces,  Far  East. 


★ ★ ★ 

f 

Vice  admiral  Austin  K.  DOYLE,  USN,  chief  of  Naval  Air  Training, 
was  a crackerjack  first  baseman  on  the  Naval  Academy's  baseball 
team  for  three  years  during  his  mid- 
shipman days.  Later,  while  serving  as 
an  instructor  at  the  Academy,  he 
coached  the  1933  baseball  team  to 
one  of  its  best  seasons.  Still  an  avid 
baseball  fan,  the  Admiral  may  often 
be  seen  rooting  for  the  home  team 
wherever  he  is  stationed. 

Graduating  from  the  Academy  in 
1919,  the  Admiral  served  three  years 
at  sea  in  three  different  ships  before 
moving  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  become 
one  of  the  early  birds  in  naval  avi- 
ation. He  got  his  wings  in  short 
order,  did  a tour  of  sea  duty  and 
then  returned  to  the  Florida  base  to 
become  an  instructor  in  the  growing 
aviation  program.  He  served  in  USS 
Langley  (CV  1)  and  USS  Lexington  (CV  2)  during  the  next  few  years 
and  by  1938  had  been  given  command  of  a squadron  aboard  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  3).  Shortly  after  World  War  II  exploded  on  the 
scene  he  was  in  USS  Nassau  (CVE  16),  commanding  that  carrier 
during  the  operations  off  Guadalcanal,  then  moving  her  up  to 
Alaska  to  take  part  in  the  battle  for  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

After  a short  tour  of  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  returned  to 
sea  as  skipper  of  the  second  USS  Hornet  (CV  12)  and  led  that  ship 
through  heavy  fighting  until  the  fall  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
After  the  war  he  became  Inspector  General  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
and  did  such  a good  job  that  he  soon  found  himself  in  Washington 
again,  as  Deputy  Naval  Inspector  General.  Prior  to  his  present  post, 
he  served  as  Commander,  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier. 


★ ★ ★ 

Vice  admiral  murrey  L.  ROYAR,  sc,  USN,  chief  of  Naval  Mate- 
rial, has  the  proud  record  of  being  a staff  corps  officer  who  has 
attained  three  star  rank.  A graduate 
of  the  University  of  California,  he 
was  appointed  ensign  in  the  Navy  in 
1917  and  after  completing  a course  of 
instruction  at  the  Naval  Pay  Officers' 
school  was  assigned  duty  in  USS 
Columbia  which  was  engaged  in 
convoy  duty  between  New  York  and 
Europe  during  World  War  I. 

While  still  a junior  officer  Admiral 
Royar  got  involved  in  one  of  the 
strangest  jobs  ever  handed  a suppjy 
officer.  At  the  time,  he  was  on  board 
USS  New  Orleans  while  she  was 
serving  as  station  ship  at  Vladivostok, 
Siberia.  Admiral  Royar  was  given 
the  task  of  outfitting  a brand  new 
navy.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  for- 
mer Czech  prisoners  of  war.  These  men  had  escaped  and  made 
their  way  across  Europe  and  Asia,  a distance  of  approximately 
5000  miles  in  search  of  freedom.  They  had  plans  to  continue  on 
around  the  world  and  become  the  new  Czech  Navy.  Somehow 
Admiral  Royar  scraped  up  uniforms  and  gear  to  do  the  job. 

During  his  Washington  duty  in  World  War  II  he  set  up  the 
International  Aid  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
He  was  appointed  General  Inspector  of  the  Supply  Corps  and  later 
served  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Naval  Supply  Centers  at 
Norfolk  and  Oakland.  His  last  position  was  that  of  Paymaster 
General  of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  BuSandA,  and  he  was  serving  in 
that  post  when  informed  of  his  appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Material. 
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ALL  HANDS 


MEN  OF  USS  DES  MOINES,  Sixth  Fleet  Flagship,  lunch  with  Secretary  of 
Navy.  (L-R)  George  H.  Cross,  BMl,  Charles  H.  Thomas,  Corell  Thomas,  BM1C. 


I New  EM  Club  at  'Sailor's  Field' 

I The  Boston,  Mass.,  Receiving  Sta- 
tion has  added  a new  Enlisted  Men’s 
Club  and  recreation  area  for  Navy- 
men  in  the  Hub  area.  The  $200, 000- 
project  was  financed  entirely  from 
non-appropriated  funds.  A total  of 
$185,000  for  the  project  was  a grant 
i from  the  BuPers  Central  Recreation 
Fund. 

The  EM  Club,  which  also  houses 
; the  CPO  Club,  has  modernistic, 

! wrought  iron  furniture  and  a bar 
! featuring  draught  and  bottled  bever- 
I ages  and  good  food.  The  club  can  ac- 
! commodate  500  guests. 

The  recreation  area  is  a 17-acre 
I plot  adjacent  to  the  EM  Club.  Named 
I “Sailor’s  Field,”  the  area  will  feature 
I a football  field,  a baseball  diamond, 

! three  softball  diamonds,  a regulation 
quarter-mile  cinder  track,  four  tennis 
courts,  two  handball  courts,  a five- 
hole  golf  course  and  a recreation 
hall. 

The  recreation  hall,  which  can 
handle  4000  people,  is  equipped  with 
a boxing  and  wrestling  ring,  three 
basketball  courts,  two  badminton 
courts,  a stage  for  plays  and  dance 
bands  and  a movie  theater. 

Miniature  Gyro-Compass 

A gyro-compass  weighing  only 
nine  pounds  and  having  an  accuracy 
! that  compares  favorably  in  perform- 
ance with  the  larger  gyro-compass 
now  installed  on  most  Navy  ships, 
will  be  installed  in  small  naval  craft. 

The  Navy’s  smaller  ships,  such  as 
landing  craft,  currently  use  the  mag- 
netic compass,  which  is  of  extremely 
limited  value  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  magnetic  material  affect- 


ing it  under  combat  load  conditions. 

Named  “Mark  22,”  the  new  min- 
iature compass  occupies  less  than 
one-half  cubic  foot  of  space.  It  fits 
easily  on  a shelf  close  to  the  steering 
station,  so  that  a repeater  system  is 
unnecessary,  although  repeaters  may 
be  attached.  In  addition,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  new  compass  permits 
operation  by  personnel  without  spe- 
cialized training,  while  its  design 
simplifies  replacements  of  compo- 
nents or  complete  units  during  field 
operations. 

In  rugged  tests  the  Mark  22  gyro- 
compass has  proved  its  accuracy 
during  sharp,  fast  turns  of  speeding 
boats,  in  adverse  sea  conditions  and 
in  beachhead  operations. 

The  Navy  anticipates  widespread 


use  of  the  new  instrument  in  the 
Fleet,  particularly  on  certain  landing 
craft  and  amphibious  vehicles  of  sev- 
eral types.  Its  development  brings 
nearer  reality  a naval  goal  to  im- 
prove beachhead  operations  by 
equipping  landing  craft  and  other 
small  vessels  with  compasses  which 
will  insure  precise  maneuvers  and 
pinpoint  landings  in  combined  arms 
assaults. 

NAS  Is  'Gateway  to  Korea' 

Iwakuni  Air  Depot,  on  the  south- 
ern end  of  Japan’s  Honshu  island,  has 
become  the  newest  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Known  to  thousands  of  UN  mil- 
itary personnel  as  the  “gateway  to 
^orea,”  the  installation  was  trans- 
^•^’•red  from  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Navy  on  I October. 

Earlier,  a Naval  Air  Facility  had 
been  located  on  the  base,  which  is 
also  the  home  of  Fleet  Air  Wing 
Six,  Fleet  Air  Service  Squadron  120, 
Patrol  Squadron  17  and  Patrol 
Squadron  50.  The  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force  and  the  British  Royal  Air 
Force  also  use  the  base. 

Captain  W.  E.  Premo,  usn,  who 
had  commanded  the  Naval  Air  Fa- 
cility at  Iwakuni,  became  the  first 
commanding  officer  of  the  air  station. 


YE  stfrday;s  navy 


In  January  1840  Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  USN,  Commander  of 
America's  first  naval  exploring  expedition,  reported  Antarctica 
to  be  a continent.  On  22  Jan  1944  joint  forces  landed  at  Anzio 
and  established  a beachhead  in  Italy.  On  10-11  Jan  1863  a 
U.S.  gunboat  squadron  with  RADM  David  D.  Porter,  USN,  in 
charge  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  attacked  and  captured  the 
Confederate  fort  at  Arkansas  Post.  On  9 Jan  1945  U.S.  forces 
entered  Luzon  via  Lingayen  Gulf.  On  30  Jan  1862  Monitor  was 
launched.  On  6 Jan  1927  U.S.  Marines  sent  to  Nicaragua. 


JANUARY  1955 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


Routine  Flight  Breaks  a Record 

A 1900-mile  non-stop  flight  in  a 
plane  whose  normal  range  is  approxi- 
mately 800  miles  has  been  recorded 
by  a Navy  ensign  piloting  an  F2H-2 
Banshee  jet.  The  transcontinental  hop 
was  made  between  Los  Alamitos, 
Calif.,  and  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  by  En- 
sign Duane  L.  Varner  of  Fighter 
Squadron  34,  at  Cecil  Field. 

The  24-year-old  pilot,  just  one  year 
out  of  flight  training,  was  on  a rou- 
tine weekend  familiarization  flight  in 
the  Banshee.  When  he  started  his  re- 
turn to  Jacksonville,  he  had  no  plans 
for  a non-stop  flight,  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve his  fuel  capacity  would  enable 
him  to  make  the  hop  without  refuel- 
ing at  Shreveport,  La.  Over  Dallas, 
Tex.,  however,  he  requested  a ground 
check  on  his  speed  and  weather  in- 
formation. Informed  that  weather 
and  prevailing  winds  were  favorable 
he  abandoned  plans  for  refueling. 

As  he  passed  over  Tallahassee  at 
an  altitude  of  48,000  feet.  Ensign 
Varner  shut  off  one  of  his  two  en- 
gines and  throttled  back  on  the  other, 
thereby  conserving  fuel  and  increas- 
ing his  margin  of  safety.  He  landed 
with  about  600  pounds  of  fuel  re- 
maining. 

Believing  that  the  flight  may  have 
set  an  unofficial  transcontinental  en- 
durance record.  Ensign  Varner  re- 
quested that  his  time  be  checked.  He 
became  airborne  at  Los  Alamitos  air- 
port at  4:46  EST,  and  touched  down 
at  NAS  Cecil  Field  just  three  hours 
and  58  minutes  later— a record  if  na- 
tional authorities  uphold  his  claims. 

Ensign  Varner’s  cross  country 
flight  closely  parallels  the  record- 
breaking  flight  of  three  Navy  pilots 
last  year.  While  that  three-hour  44- 
minute  dash  from  San  Diego  to  Floyd 
Bennet  Field,  N.  Y.,  was  of  record- 
breaking  proportions,  it  was  not  es- 
tablished as  official  as  authorities  did 
not  time  the  Cougar  flight. 

Rescue  Coordination  Center 

Near  Rota  island  out  in  the  far 
Pacific  the  motor  vessel  SS  Malakai, 
carrying  five  crew  members,  was 
without  power  or  gas.  The  small 
merchantman’s  distress  signals  were 
picked  up  by  the  naval  station  on 
nearby  Guam  and  forwarded  to  the 
Rescue  Coordination  Center  operat- 
ing out  of  NAS  Agana,  Guam. 

Immediately  RCC  laid  plans  for 
a search  and  rescue  mission  — an- 
other of  the  SARs  which  avert  many 
disasters  in  the  vast  two-million 
square  mile  Marianas-Pacific  area. 
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If  Your  Ship  Earned 

As  anticipated,  considerable  dis- 
cussion has  been  aroused  by  the 
statement  in  the  November  1954 
issue  of  All  Hands  that  uss  Pigeon 
(ASR  6)  is  “the  only  surface  vessel 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  have  been 
twice  awarded  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation.” 

Many  Navymen,  eager  to  defend 
the  prestige  of  their  own  ships,  have 
claimed  that  they,  also,  were  en- 
titled to  special  mention. 

uss  Fanshaw  Bay  (CVE  70),  for 
example,  has  been  named  as  re- 
cipient of  two  PUCs.  Navymen 
have  reminded  us  of  the  proud  rec- 
ords of  numerous  submarines,  and 
still  others  have  called  our  attention 
to  the  award  of  their  ship  of  both 
the  PUC  and  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation. 

The  fine  record  of  Navy  ships  is, 
of  course,  always  a matter  of  in- 
terest and  of  heated  controversy. 
That’s  the  way  it  should  be.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  men  who  have  sailed 
and  fought  in  these  ships,  we  have 
asked  Medals  and  Awards  Division 
of  BuPers  to  prepare  a special  list 
of  those  U.  S.  Navy  vessels  and 
units  who  have  participated  in 
awards  of  the  PUC  and/or  NUC 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  crew 
members  of  Fanshatv  Bay  share 
with  Pigeon  the  distinction  of 
having  received  two  PUCs;  Fan- 
shaw Bay  having  been  cited  once 
by  name  and  having  served  as  a 
member  of  a task  unit  which  was 
awarded  a PUC.  However,  to  have 
been  technically  correct.  All 
Hands  should  have  stated  that 
Pigeon  was  the  only  surface  vessel 
to  have  been  cited  individually  by 
the  award  of  two  PUCs. 

Here’s  the  list  of  Navy  ships  and 
units  which  have,  as  of  November 
1954,  received  two  Presidential 
Unit  citations  and/or  Navy  Unit 
Commendations.  A PUC  is  awarded 


A P4Y  patrol  aircraft  from  the  naval 
air  station  and  the  escort  vessel 
uss  Whitehurst  (DE  634)  from 
Apra  Harbor  were  dispatched  to 
help  the  stricken  vessel. 

Shortly,  the  plane  sighted  the 
crippled  ship  taking  in  water  and 
with  her  decks  already  awash.  A 
fix  was  given  to  Whitehurst,  which 
arrived  on  the  scene  without  delay 


More  Than  One  NUC 

for  “outstanding  performance  in  ac- 
tion;” an  NUC  is  a unit  citation 
junior  to  the  PUC  awarded  to  any  I 
ship,  aircraft,  detachment  or  other  ' 
unit  in  the  naval  service  which  has 
“distinguished  itself  by  outstanding 
heroism  in  action  against  the  enemy 
but  not  sufficiently  to  justify  award  j 
of  the  PUC,”  or  to  any  similar  unit 
which  “has  distinguished  itself  by 
extremely  meritorious  service  not 
involving  combat  but  in  support  of 
military  operations  and  such  as  to  | 
render  the  unit  outstanding  com-  ' 
pared  to  similar  units  rendering  ' 
similar  service.”  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  participation  in  extended 
periods  of  duty  or  in  a large  number 
of  combat  missions  does  not  in  itself 
justify  the  award. 

• USS  Fanshaw  Bay  and  attached 
air  squadrons  VC-68,  VC-66,  and 
VOC-2  received  an  individual  PUC 
for  participating  in  the  Marianas, 
Western  New  Guinea,  Leyte,  Oki- 
nawa Gunto  and  Third  Fleet 
Operations  from  15  Jun  1944  to  27 
Jul  1945.  Fanshaw  Bay  was  also  a 
member  of  Task  Unit  77.4.3  which 
participated  in  the  award  of  the 
PUG  “for  extraordinary  heroism  in 
action  against  powerful  units  of  the 
Japanese  Fleet  during  the  battle  off 
Samar,  Philippines,  25  Oct  1944.” 
Personnel  attached  to  the  vessel 
during  the  actions  specified  are  en- 
titled to  the  Facsimile  and  Ribbon 
Bar  of  the  PUG  award. 

• USS  Columbia  (CL  56)  re- 
ceived a Navy  Unit  Commendation 
for  its  action  5-9  Jan  1945  during 
the  battle  of  Lingayen-Gulf,  Luzon. 

She  was  a member  of  Gruiser  Divi- 
sion 12  which  was  awarded  an  NUG 
for  its  action  1-2  Nov  and  2 Nov 
1943  at  Empress  Augusta  Bay. 

• USS  Enterprise  (CV  6)  and  Air 
Groups  6,  10,  20  and  90  received 
an  NUG  for  their  part  in  the  Pacific  | 
campaign  from  19  Nov  1943  to  14  I 
May  1945.  Enterprise  also  received 


to  remove  the  Malakais  crewmen. 

Saving  men  and  vessels  at  sea  is 
only  a small  part  of  the  Rescue  Go- 
ordination  Genter’s  mission,  how- 
ever. Having  taken  over  the  SAR 
job  from  the  Goast  Guard  in  1953, 
the  Navy  unit  operates  on  the  slo- 
gan that  “no  job  is  too  large  or  too 
small,”  dispatching  help  for  a lost 
islander;  or,  minutes  later,  dispatch- 

ALL  HANDS 


•L/C,  She's  Listed  Here 

the  PUC  for  action  in  the  Pacific 
! from  7 Dec  1941  to  15  Nov  1942. 
I • USS  Hopkins  (DMS  13)  re- 
ceived two  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tions. The  first  was  earned  6-7  Jan 
1945  at  Lingayen  Gulf;  the  second, 
during  the  Solomon  Islands  cam- 
paign from  7 Aug  1942  to  4 Jun 
1944. 

• USS  Hovey  (DMS  11)  re- 
ceived a Navy  Unit  Commendation 

j for  its  Solomons  Islands  activities  7 
Aug  1942—17  May  1944.  As  part 
of  Task  Unit  32.9.3,  12-15  Sep 
1944  at  Angaur,  Pelelin  and  Kossol 
Passage,  it  participated  in  another 
NUC. 

• USS  Pigeon  (ASR  6)  received 
a Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  its 
action  10  Dec  1941,  Philippine 
Islands;  and  received  second  PUC 
for  outstanding  services  in  Philip- 
pines during  December  1941. 

• USS  Barb  (SS  220)  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion for  four  war  patrols— the  8th, 
9th,  10th  and  11th— in  the  Pacific 

[ from  21  May  1944  to  15  Feb  1945. 
It  won  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  its  12th  war  patrol  in  the 
I Pacific  from  8 Jan  to  2 Aug  1945. 

• USS  Bow  fin  (SS  287)  was  in- 
i dividually  cited  for  a PUC  and  an 

I NUC.  She  was  awarded  the  PUC 
for  her  second  war  patrol  in  the 
Pacific  from  1 Nov  to  9 Dec  1943; 
and  received  the  NUC  for  her  sixth 
war  patrol  in  the  Nansei  Shoto  area 
16  Jul  to  13  Sep  194. 

• USS  Guardfish  (SS  217)  was 
one  of  two  submarines  to  have  re- 
ceived two  PUCs.  (uss  Tang  (SS 
306)  was  the  other.)  Guardfish 
earned  her  first  PUC  during  her  first 
and  second  war  patrols  in  the 
Pacific  from  6 Aug  to  28  Nov  1942. 
Her  eighth  war  patrol,  Pacific,  from 
14  Jun  to  31  Jul  1944  won  her  the 
second  PUC. 

• USS  Seawolf  (SS  197)  received 
two  NUCs.  Her  first  was  awarded 


ing  a plane  for  an  emergency  inter- 
island evacuation. 

The  vast  area  under  RCC’s  eye 
extends  from  the  Marianas  and  Ro- 
nin  Island  in  the  north,  to  Yap, 
Ulithi  and  the  Palau  islands  in  the 
southwest,  and  the  Caroline  Islands 
to  the  south  and  southeast— an  area 
well  over  two  million  square  miles. 
Diflicult  circumstances,  arising  from 


OUTSTANDING  HEROISM  and  performance  in  action  add  to  the  proud 
record  of  Navy  ships  and  crev/s  trained  in  gunnery  perfection  while  at  sea. 


for  her  fourth  war  patrol.  Pacific, 
■ from  15  Feb  to  7 Mar  1942.  Her 
second,  for  her  seventh  war  patrol 
from  7 Oct  to  1 Dee  1942  in  the 
Davao  Gulf,  Palau  and  Yap  areas, 
her  10th  war  patrol  from  14  Aug  to 
15  Sep  1943  in  the  East  China  Sea, 
and  her  12th  war  patrol  from  22 
Dec  1943  to  27  Jan  1944. 

• USS  Sentry  (AM  299),  Scout 
(AM  296)  and  Scuffle  (AM  298) 
participated  in  an  NUC  as  part  of 
Task  Unit  78.3.6  and  also  a PUC 
as  members  of  Task  Unit  78.2.9. 
The  NUC  award  was  earned  during 
14  to  18  Feb  1945  at  Manila  Bay. 
The  PUC  was  awarded  for  the 
period  from  15  Jun  to  1 Jul  1945  at 
Balikpapan,  Borneo  and  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 

• USS  Tang  (SS  306)  shares  with 
Guardfish  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  only  two  submarines  to  have 
earned  two  individual  citations  for 
the  PUC.  Tang’s  first  PUC  was 
earned  for  her  first,  second  and  third 
war  patrols.  Pacific,  from  22  Jan  to 
14  Jul  1944;  her  second  PUC  was 
received  for  her  fourth  and  fifth  war 
patrols,  from  31  Jul  to  3 Sep  1944  in 


the  Honshu  area  and  from  27  Sep 
to  24  Oct  1944  in  Formosa  Strait. 

• USS  Trigger  (SS  237)  received 
an  individual  NUC  and  PUC.  The 
NUC  was  awarded  Trigger  for  her 
ninth  war  patrol  in  the  Palau  Islands 
area  from  23  Mar  to  20  May  1944. 
Her  PUC  covered  her  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  war  patrols.  Pacific, 
from  30  May  to  8 Dec  1943. 

• USS  Grasp  (ARS  24)  partici- 
pated in  an  NUC  awarded  to  Ship 
Salvage,  Fire-Fighting  Unit,  7th 
Fleet,  17  Oct  1944  to  10  Jun  1945 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  area. 
Grasp  was  also  awarded  the  NUC 
for  service  in  Korea  from  1 Feb  to 
15  Oct  1951. 

• USS  YMS  46,  50,  53,  314,  315, 
335,  336,  339  and  364  participated 
in  an  NUC  awarded  to  Ta.sk  Unit 
78.3.6  for  service  at  Manila  Bay 
from  14  to  18  Feb  1945,  and  in  a 
PUC  as  elements  of  Task  Unit 
78.2.9  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo  and 
Netherlands  East  Indies  from  15 
Jun  to  1 Jul  1945. 

For  the  most  recent  list  of  US 
ships  receiving  an  NUC  for  service 
in  Korea,  see  page  56. 


the  huge  area  to  be  covered,  de- 
mand that  RCC  have  every  military 
facility  at  its  disposal.  Planes,  sur- 
face craft,  overland  rescue  squads 
and  hospital  facilities  are  available 
at  a moment’s  notice. 

Planes  come  from  both  the  Opera- 
tions Department  and  Early  Warn- 
ing Squadron  Three  (VW-3)  at 
NAS,  Guam,  and  from  the  79th 


Rescue  Squadron  at  Andersen  Air 
Force  Base,  Guam. 

The  Marine  Barracks  at  the  Naval 
Station  furnishes  a rugged  overland 
rescue  team,  while  Apra  Harbor  pro- 
vides a crash  boat  and  Service  Divi- 
sion 51  offers  the  facilities  of  surface 
craft.  Medical  facilities  are  provided 
by  Guam  Naval  Hospital. 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


SHIPS  OF  SAME  CLASS  transfer  Sixth  Fleet  flag.  After  serving  as  Fleet  flag- 
ship since  May,  USS  Salem  (CA  139)  is  relieved  by  USS  Des  Moines  (CA  134). 


VV  2 Is  Drone  Ship 

USS  YV'^  2,  a little  ship  with  a 
unique  mission,  is  the  newest  floating 
addition  to  LantFleet’s  Air  Force. 
Her  job  is  to  launch,  direct  and  re- 
cover KD  target  drones— the  small 
target  aircraft  used  by  the  Fleet  to 
keep  antiaircraft  gun  crews  in  fight- 
ing trim. 

Couv'erted  from  an  LSM,  YV  2 was 
commissioned  to  fill  the  need  for  a 
small,  economical  ship  to  provide 
drone  service.  A 10-man  drone 
launching  unit  from  Utility  Squadron 
Six  operates  the  drones,  while  the 
ship  carries  a regular  complement  of 
40  men  and  four  officers. 

The  stubby  little  vessel  is  equip- 
ped to  handle  every  phase  of  drone 
operation— launching,  directing,  re- 
covering and  servicing.  Designed 


UNIQUE  in  mission  and  appearance, 
the  Navy's  USS  YV  2,  was  converted 
from  an  LSM  for  operation  of  drones. 


along  carrier  lines,  her  200-foot 
length  is  mostly  flight  deck,  with 
bridge  to  starboard  and  two  drone 
launching  catapults  forward. 

The  only  target  aircraft  catapult 
control  and  launching  vessel  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  YV  2 has  only  one 
counterpart  in  the  Navy— uss  YV  I, 
assigned  to  the  Pacific.  Since  hoisting 
her  commission  pennant,  the  midget 
carrier  has  been  operating  under  the 
control  of  Commander  Utility  Wing, 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Frogmen  Take  to  the  Air 

The  “Week  End  Traffic  Blues”  no 
longer  bother  the  men  of  UDT  Unit 
Two  in  Norfolk,  Va.  They  decided 
that  since  they  had  trouble  bucking 
the  traffic  they’d  go  over  it  when  they 
head  out  on  liberty.  They’ve  formed 
a flying  club. 

Prime  aim  of  the  club  is  to  pro- 
vide transportation  for  members 
going  on  camping  trips,  or  to  foot- 
ball games  or  distant  homes  which 
couldn’t  be  reached  by  normal  meth- 
ods of  transportation  on  week-ends. 

The  whole  idea  got  its  start  a little 
over  a year  ago  when  one  of  the 
members  of  the  unit  bought  his  own 
plane.  When  he  started  making  his 
week-end  trips  the  other  members  of 
the  unit  began  to  get  interested. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  four  of  the 
men  in  the  unit  had  their  own  planes 
and  12  got  either  private  or  student 
flying  licenses. 

Soon,  trips  over  the  week-end  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Miami  and 
various  other  spots,  became  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  long- 


est hop  on  record  by  the  group  was 
a 900-mile  jaunt  to  Madison,  Wis. 

The  group  figures  that  they  are 
actually  saving  money  as  a result  of 
their  flying  week-ends.  Cost  of  main- 
tenance and  general  upkeep  is  low 
on  the  small  planes  they  use  and  they 
have  it  figured  out  that  it  costs  less 
than  three  cents  a mile  to  travel  when 
four  passengers  share  the  expense. 

—Dick  Baier,  JOS,  USN,  PhibLant. 

Retraining  Command  Lends  Aid 

Men  on  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Retraining  Command  at  New  Castle, 
N.  H.,  were  commended  by  local  citi- 
zen groups  for  the  aid  given  during 
the  series  of  hurricanes  of  last  fall 
that  created  havoc  in  that  section. 

In  commendatory  letters  to  BuPers, 
residents  of  the  area  called  particular- 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  Retraining 
Command,  roads  rendered  impass- 
able were  cleared  so  that  power  and 
light  were  restored  in  the  minimum 
length  of  time,  and  “blow-downs” 
which  endangered  lives  and  property 
were  removed  to  make  rehabilitation 
possible.  Retraining  personnel  were 
dispatched  to  all  homes  in  the  area 
with  offers  of  assistance  and  as- 
surance of  all  possible  co-operation. 
They  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of 
such  places  as  were  necessary  and 
worked  throughout  the  storms. 

The  letters  further  cited  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel  at  the  Retrain- 
ing Command  for  the  way  in  which 
they  took  the  lead  in  rendering  aid, 
“in  keeping  with  the  high  standards 
set  for  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
service.” 

Take-oflF  While  Tied  Up 

Launching  planes  while  moored 
to  a wharf  is  not  usual  carrier  prac- 
tice, but  uss  Hornet  (CVA  12) 
recently  launched  23  Skyraider 
bombers  while  tied  up  alongside  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan. 

Using  the  carrier’s  catapults,  the 
eight-and-one-half  ton  planes  were 
airborne  after  a 192-foot  run  from 
a dead  standstill. 

Though  not  new  in  naval  carrier 
aviation,  the  unusual  event  brought 
a large  group  of  civilian  workers  as 
well  as  naval  base  sailors  to  watch 
the  catapulting.  Foul  weather  had 
prevented  launching  the  planes  be- 
fore Hornet  entered  the  harhor. 

The  Sky  raiders  were  flown  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Atsugi,  Ja- 
pan, where  the  pilots  underwent 
routine  training. 


ALL  HANDS 


83-Year-Old  Japanese  Dons 

Ham  and  eggs,  toast  and  coffee, 
American  cigarettes— these  are  such 
familiar  items  most  Navymen  would 
never  think  of  them  as  reminders  of 
his  career.  Recently,  however,  Iwa- 
kuni  Naval  Air  Station,  in  southern 
Honshu,  Japan,  was  visited  by  such 
a man. 

He  was  83-year-old  Sasaki  Tora- 
jiro,  Japanese  resident,  naturalized 
U.  S.  citizen  and  retired  30-year 
Navyman.  Sasaki  had  received  a 
letter  from  BuPers  informing  him 
that  he  was  eligible  for  improved 
retirement  payments,  and  he 
wanted  some  additional  informa- 
tion. A “bull”  session,  plus  the  rec- 
ords he  brought  along,  revealed  the 
following  story. 

In  1895  Sasaki,  who  was  then  24, 
left  his  young  bride  on  Honshu  and 
headed  for  America  to  seek  his  for- 
tune. He  settled  in  Philadelphia  • 
and,  after  five  years  at  various  jobs, 
signed  up  with  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

He  served  on  board  the  old  Navy 
transports  uss  Buffalo  and  uss  Scor- 
pion, the  gunboat  uss  Dubuque  and 
a coaling  ship,  uss  Abarenda.  He 
saw  service  in  the  Philippine  cam- 
paigns between  1900  and  1903  and 
throughout  World  War  I,  with 
stretches  of  shore  duty  at  Boston 
and  Norfolk. 

For  eight  years  Sasaki  served  as 
receiving  steward  for  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Home.  His  wife  journeyed  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1918  and  remained  for  five 
years,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia while  Sasaki  was  on  duty 
at  the  Home.  Meanwhile,  in  1919 
the  Japan-born  Navyman  became  a 
naturalized  American  citizen. 

In  1930  he  retired  from  active 
duty  and  returned  to  his  birthplace. 

Sasaki  retained  his  citizenship 
papers  throughout  World  War  II. 
although  he  was  living  in  Japan. 
During  the  war  his  retirement  pay 
was  suspended,  but  when  peace 


U.  S.  Navy  Uniform  Again 


RETIRED  30-year  Navyman,  Sasaki 
Torajiro,  puts  on  his  uniform  again 
to  take  part  in  a personal  inspectoin. 

came  the  U.  S.  government  for- 
warded the  full  amount  due  him. 

Despite  the  conflict  between  his 
homeland  and  his  adopted  country, 
Sasaki  never  forgot  his  days  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  the  Navy.  Today  he 
and  his  wife  live  in  the  small  town 
of  Ogata,  near  Iwakuni,  where  they 
can  make  full  use  of  post  exchange 
and  commissary  privileges  to  buy 
the  “Stateside”  items  they  like  so 
well. 

Recently,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  station  invited  Sasaki  to  assist 
him  in  making  a personnel  inspec- 
tion. Thinking  that  the  retired  sailor 
might  be  embarrassed  wearing  his 
old  uniform  after  so  many  years,  the 
skipper  asked  him  if  he  would  pre- 
fer civilian  clothes  for  the  occasion. 

Sasaki  replied,  “Captain,  Td  like 
nothing  better  than  to  wear  my  uni- 
form.” 


Guided  Missiles  Go  for  Pogo 

“Pogo,”  the  Navy’s  first  high-alti- 
tude target  for  guided  missiles,  has 
been  announced  by  BuOrd. 

The  new  target  is  a rocket-ear- 
ried  parachute  which  automatically 
zips  open  at  high  altitudes  and  floats 
slowly  to  earth.  A metallic  silver 
coating  on  the  parachute  silk  re- 
flects radar  signals  so  that  at  high 
altitudes  the  parachute  resembles  an 
aircraft  on  the  radar  scopes. 

The  ’chute  has  a diameter  of  20 
feet  and  is  packed  into  the  nose  of 
a small  13-and-one-half  foot  rocket 
which  is  fired  to  the  desired  altitude 
from  a portable  vertical  launcher. 
When  the  proper  height  is  reached 
a strong  spring  ejects  the  parachute. 
The  rocket’s  17-pound  nose  cone 
serves  as  a stabilizing  weight  for 
the  ’chute’s  downward  trip. 

Aside  from  representing  the  first 
true  physical  simulation  of  a high- 
altitude  target  for  guided  missiles, 
the  rocket-parachute  technique  is 
considered  economical.  For  instance, 
“Pogo”  floats  to  earth  slowly  enough 
to  allow  several  guided  missiles  to 
be  fired  at  it.  Previously,  according 
to  BuOrd  officials,  the  expense  of 
providing  high-altitude  targets  for 
guided  missiles  has  been  prohibitive. 

Air  Force's  Man-of-the-Month 

A Navyman  has  been  selected  by 
Air  Force  personnel  at  Kirtland  Air 
Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
as  the  outstanding  “Airman  of  the 
Month.”  This  is  the  first  time  the 
honor  has  been  awarded  to  a Navy- 
man. 

Gordon  S.  Stevens,  AM3,  usn,  a 
member  of  U.S.  Naval  Air  Special 
Weapons  Facility,  at  Kirtland,  re- 
ceived the  award  from  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Air  Force  Base. 

In  addition  to  the  certificate  nam- 
ing him  “Airman  of  the  Month”  Stev- 
ens received  several  gifts  from  local 
merchants,  appeared  on  television 
shows  and  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  in 
Albuquerque. 

Kodiak  Ski  Patrol 

If  you’ve  seen  television  lately, 
you’ve  heard  of  Space  Cadets,  Rocket 
Rangers  and  The  Space  Patrol.  But 
Navymen  at  the  Kodiak  Naval  Sta- 
tion are  having  none  of  that.  Some  of 
the  sailors  up  north  are  in  training  to 
join  the  “Kodiak  Ski  Patrol.” 

Beginning  its  second  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  Kodiak  Ski  Patrol  is  an  af- 


filiate member  club  of  the  National 
Ski  Patrol  System.  This  system 
teaches  safe  skiing  methods  and  train- 
ing in  methods  of  administering 
“winter”  first  aid  treatment.  It  also 
aids  the  military  in  training  for  win- 
ter rescue  work  and  survival  aid  in  a 
possible  civilian  disaster. 

Ensign  J.  C.  Holiber,  usn,  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Ski  Patrol,  con- 
ducted classes  in  first  aid  for  16 
Navymen  aspiring  to  join  the  Kodiak 


club.  Besides  Holiber,  Commander 
Percy  H.  Bliss,  CEC,  usn,  and  four 
other  members  of  last  year’s  Kodiak 
Ski  Patrol  will  aid  in  further  training 
the  new  members. 

Other  training  received  by  new 
club  members  includes:  winter  moun- 
taineering principles,  cold  weather 
survival,  use  of  map  and  compass, 
and  avalanche  precautions.  Incident- 
ally, the  men  also  receive  plenty  of 
training  in  the  use  of  skis. 
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NAVIGATION  personnel  at  VR-3  compensate  magnetic  compasses  on  squad- 
ron's aircraft  every  100  hours  as  part  of  their  round-the-clock  service  to  airmen. 


The  Food  Is  Too  Good 

Ships  of  the  Pacific  MSTS  Fleet 
came  up  with  a strange  problem  re- 
cently. Passengers  started  complain- 
ing about  the  food,  it  was  too  good. 
As  a result  inches  were  being  added 
to  various  waist  lines  during  trips  to 
and  from  the  Far  East. 

Since  the  passengers  were  getting 
fat  and  sassy  it  was  apparent  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  Some  of 
the  top  thinkers  soon  came  up  with 
a solution  and  now  the  menus  aboard 
various  MSTS  ships  look  like  a prob- 
lem in  arithmetie. 

At  the  top  of  each  menu  is  a little 
note  advising  passengers  of  the  ideal 
caloric  intake  per  day.  Behind  each 
dish  the  number  of  calories  in  one 
serving  is  given. 

Now  it  is  strictly  up  to  each  pas- 
senger. He  can  take  his  choice;  eat 
and  grow  fat,  or  watch  his  diet  and 
retain  that  school-day  figure. 

Nine  Out  of  Ten  Go  Navy 

The  ninth  son  of  a family  of  ten 
boys  has  carried  on  a family  tradition 
by  joining  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

William  B.  Schneider,  SR,  usn,  of 
Company  23.3  at  USNTC,  Great 
Lakes,  111.,  has  followed  his  eight 
brotliers  into  the  naval  service. 

Four  other  Schneiders  are  still  on 
active  duty;  John  D.  is  a BMl  on 
board  uss  Fitrse  (DDR  882);  Frank- 
lin E.  is  a BM2  on  board  uss  Borde- 
lon (DDR  881);  Richard  and  Ernst 
are  both  stationed  at  Great  Lakes. 


The  remaining  four  brothers  have 
already  served  an  enlistment  in  the 
Navy  and  are  now  discharged. 

Bill,  the  most  recent  of  the  Schnei- 
ders to  enter  the  Navy,  is  a bit  of  a 
nonconformist  in  that  he  plans  to 
strike  for  patternmaker  instead  of 
boatswain’s  mate,  which  seems  to  be 
the  family  tradition. 

There’s  still  one  brother  left  at 
home— Walter,  age  16.  By  the  looks  of 
things,  Walt  will  probably  be  a Navy- 
man  too— he  feels  that  if  his  nine 
brothers  can  agree  on  it  then  the 
Navy  must  be  a “pretty  good  outfit.” 


QUARTERMASTER  A.  L.  Grover  makes 
periodic  adjustments  on  VR-3  sextants 
with  collimator  at  Moffett  Field. 


VR-3  Knov/s  Its  Sky  Road  Maps 

From  Alaska  to  Africa  to  Afghanis- 
tan—that’s  the  range  of  the  charts  and 
publications  in  the  navigation  office 
of  Navy  Air  Transport  Squadron 
Three,  at  NAS  Moffett  Field,  Galif. 

It’s  the  job  of  this  navigation  of- 
fice—and  all  other  similar  offices  in 
the  Navy— to  keep  pilots  supplied 
with  every  bit  of  information  avail- 
able and  to  aid  in  keeping  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  squadron  on  a high 
level  for  air  operations. 

The  VR-3  navigation  office,  for  ex- 
ample, maintains  a world  coverage 
in  charts  and  navigational  publica- 
tions. On  short  notice,  that  office  can 
supply  a navigator  and  co-pilot  with 
navigation  kits  for  flights  to  any  part 
of  the  globe. 

Charts  and  publications  are  placed 
in  the  navigator’s  kit  to  cover  his 
route  and  destination.  A checkoff  list 
is  provided  to  ensure  the  exact  con- 
tents of  the  kit  before  the  flight’s  de- 
parture. 

Most  of  the  navigation  charts  and 
publications  are  obtained  by  VR-3 
from  the  Navy  Hydrographic  Office. 
Some  U.  S.  Air  Force  charts  and 
publications  are  also  used. 

When  charts  arrive  at  VR-3  they 
are  logged  as  to  type,  number, 
amount  and  source  of  shipment. 
Then  the  charts  are  stowed  in  spe- 
cially marked  cabinets  to  eliminate 
confusion  in  their  use. 

In  addition  to  new  charts,  the 
VR-3  navigation  office  has  to  make 
constant  revisions  to  charts  already 
in  use.  Revisions  for  over  500  pub- 
lications are  the  average  received 
each  week.  Also,  12,000  charts  are 
inventoried  twice  a month  to  make 
sure  of  their  current  value. 

One  set  of  up-to-date  navigation 
publications  must  be  maintained  for 
each  aircraft  in  the  squadron.  Also, 
all  current  charts  must  be  posted  and 
ready  for  issue  in  the  squadron  brief- 
ing room. 

Another,  but  just  as  important  job 
of  the  navigation  office  is  the  upkeep 
of  navigational  instruments.  The 
magnetie  compass  in  each  aircraft  is 
compensated  every  100  hours.  A daily 
comparison  is  made  of  the  squadron’s 
39  chronometers  to  determine  the 
rate  of  gain  or  loss. 

The  squadron  navigation  office, 
which  maintains  a 24-hour  watch,  is 
staffed  by  two  offieers  and  nine  en- 
listed men.  Regardless  of  the  time  of 
day  or  where  you’re  going,  the  VR-3 
navigation  office  is  ready  and  able  to 
serve  you. 
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NAVYMEN  SAIL  replicas  of  Ark  (left)  and  Dove  (right)  that  brought  first  settlers  to  shores  of  Maryland  in  1634. 


This  Is  How  It  Was  Back  in  17th  Century 


T HIS  COULD  BE  the  seventeentli 
* century  and  you  could  be  one  of 
the  sailors  of  the  Ark  or  Dove  looking 
at  your  ship  that  has  just  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  bring  the  first  settlers  to 
the  state  of  Maryland. 

That  was  the  feeling  created  by 
these  replicas  of  historic  ships  as  they 
participated  in  a Tercentenary  cele- 
bration of  Maryland’s  Calvert 
County. 

Manned  by  volunteer  Navy  crews 
from  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  at 
Solomons,  Md.,  Ark  and  Dove  sailed 
in  Solomons  Harbor,  the  Patuxent 
River,  and  nearby  waters.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  ships  and  their  voy- 
age was  under  the  supervision  of 
LCDR  Carl  von  Zielinski,  usnr 
(Ret.).  The  crew  consisted  of  LT 
J.  F.  Salisbury,  usn,  R.  T.  Farley, 
RMC,  USN,  R.  O.  Davis,  ENC,  usn, 
O.  R.  Hildalgo,  BMl,  usn,  J.  W. 
Pearson,  BM2,  usn,  and  J.  F.  Kelly, 
SN,  USN. 

Dove  is  brig-rigged,  having  two 
masts  both  with  square  sails.  Ark  is 
a three-masted  barque,  which  in  ad- 


dition to  the  square  sails  also  carries 
a topmast  spritsail  over  the  regular 
spritsail. 

This  little  sail  is  hoisted  on  a 
“mast”  erected  at  the  tip  of  the  bow- 
sprit. The  Navymen  found  the  top- 
mast sprit  to  be  effective  in  tacking 
but  difficult  to  manage,  and  requir- 
ing much  gear.  That’s  probably  why 
this  sail  was  discarded  and  replaced 
by  jibs  over  200  years  ago. 


The  spirit  of  the  early  naval  tra- 
ditions was  intensified  when  the 
Navymen  traded  their  present  day 
uniform  for  that  of  the  15th  Century 
sailor  complete  with  plumed  hats, 
knee  length  pants,  boots,  and  cape. 

The  model  ships  handled  easily 
under  sail  and  it  did  not  take  the 
modern  sailers  of  the  Solomons  base 
long  to  solve  the  old-fashioned  prob- 
lem of  which  line  to  pull  when. 


ARK'S  CREW  stand  by  moored  barque  dressed  in  17th  Century  sailors'  garb. 
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More  Champs  in  New  Navy  Sports  Program 


The  Navy  Sports  Program  has 
undergone  a big  change,  with 
more  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
intramural  level  of  sports.  However, 
competition  and  interest  should  re- 
main as  high  as  before  in  the  All- 
Navy  and  Inter-Service  levels  of  elim- 
inations. 

Besides  the  changes  to  the  All- 
Navy  Championships,  the  All-Navy 
Eastern  and  All-Navy  Western  Cham- 
pionships have  been  established.  The 
scope  of  a competition  has  been  in- 
creased so  that  it  will  reflect  greater 
efliciency  and  a .higher  standard  of 
physical  fitness  of  more  Navymen. 

Let’s  take  a close  look  at  BuPers 
Inst.  1710.  IB  which  contains  the  ba- 
sic pohcy  for  the  Navy  Sports  Pro- 
gram and  enclosures  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  eliminations  at  the 
different  levels. 

Inter-Service  Sports 

The  biggest  change  to  the  Inter- 
Service  Program  is  that  only  boxing 
remains  from  last  year’s  schedule. 
Added  to  the  1955  agenda,  however, 
are  competitions  in  tennis,  golf,  bowl- 
ing and  triathlon.  In  golf  and  tennis, 
there  will  be  Open  and  Senior  Divi- 
sions. The  Senior  Division  in  golf  is 
limited  to  those  over  45  years  of  age, 
and  in  tennis  the  limit  is  to  those 
over  40  years  of  age.  Seniors  may 
compete  in  the  Open  Division  if 


they  desire,  but  they  may  partici- 
pate in  only  one  division. 

Eligibility  rules  for  the  various 
service  teams  remain  the  same  as 
last  year.  ' 

• Boxing  rules  and  teani  sizes  are 
unchanged.  The  same  rules  that  gov- 
ern play  in  the  Inter-Service  will 
prevail  in  the  All-Navy. 

• Bowling  will  be  held  according 
to  the  American  Bowling  Congress 
rules.  The  Navy’s  team  in  the  Inter- 
Service  will  be  composed  of  the  top 
six  bowlers  in  the  All-Navy  finals. 
The  Inter-Service  team  champion 
will  be  determined  by  the  accumu- 
lated team  score  of  the  high  five 
members  of  each  service.  This  team 
total  will  include  the  singles,  doubles 
and  team  event. 

• Golf  will  be  played  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Golf  Asso- 
ciation. The  Navy  team  in  the  Inter- 
Service  will  be  composed  of  five 
members  selected  from  the  lowest 
scorers  in  the  All-Navy  finals  Open 
Division  and  three  lowest  scorers  in 
the  Senior  Division.  The  Inter-Serv- 
ice team  champion  will  be  deter- 
mined by  72  holes  of  medal  play  in 
the  Open  Division  and  54  holes  of 
medal  play  in  the  Senior  Division. 
The  total  of  the  four  lowest  indi- 
vidual scores  will  serve  as  the  team 
total.  However,  the  scores  in  the 


Senior  Division  will  not  be  consid- 
ered in  team  championship  totals. 

• Tennis  — Lawn  tennis  rules  as 
published  by  the  U.S.  Lawn  Tennis 
Association,  will  govern  the  Inter- 
Service  Tennis  Championships.  The 
Navy  will  have  its  top  six  players  in 
the  I-S.  These  men  will  go  to  make 
up  four  singles  contestants  and  two 
doubles  teams.  The  Senior  Division 
will  consist  of  two  singles  competi- 
tors and  two  doubles  teams  with  a 
maximum  of  four  contestants.  Points 
scored  in  the  Senior  Division  will 
not  be  considered  in  the  tabulating 
of  the  score  for  the  I-S  Champion- 
ship. 

Each  singles  contestant  or  doubles 
team  winning  a match  will  be 
awarded  one  point,  except  that  the 
winners  of  the  final  match  in  sin- 
gles and  doubles  competition  will  be 
awarded  two  points.  The  team  with 
the  highest  point  total  will  be  de- 
clared Inter-Service  Champion. 

• Triathlon— Rules  for  the  Triath- 
lon, which  was  run  last  year  in  the 
Inter-Service,  will  be  the  same.  The 
Triathlon  is  in  the  Inter-Service  pri- 
marily because  of  its  excellent  train- 
ing for  the  World  Modern  Pentath- 
lon, a yearly  world-wide  event  for 
military  personnel. 

All-Navy 

There  is  no  change  in  the  All- 
Navy  boxing  program.  Bowling,  golf, 
and  tennis  have  been  substituted  in 
the  All-Navy  sports  program  for 
baseball,  basketball,  and  track  and 
field. 

Boxing  teams  in  the  All-Navy  will 
consist  of  10  weights.  The  Navy 
team  size  in  the  Inter-Service  will 
be  12  boxers,  including  10  weights 
plus  two  alternates.  In  bowling,  each 
command  may  enter  a maximum  of 
five  contestants  in  the  All-Navy  elim- 
inations. All-Navy  bowling  events 
will  consist  of  high  singles  (three 
games)  and  high  set  of  five  games. 

In  golf,  each  command  may  enter 
four  contestants  in  the  All-Navy 
Open  Division  eliminations  and  two 
in  the  Senior  Division.  Eliminations 
will  consist  of  72  holes  of  medal  play 
in  the  Open  Division  and  54  holes 
of  medal  play  in  the  Senior  Division. 

Each  command  may  enter  two  sin- 
gles players,  one  doubles  team  and 
one  alternate  in  the  Open  Division 
of  the  All-Navy  tennis  eliminations. 
In  the  Senior  Division  two  singles 


ATHELETIC  CREW  of  USS  Kearsarge  (CVA  33)  represent  the  various  sports  in 
which  they  took  part  in  12ND  competition.  They  finished  rrear  top  in  all  fields. 
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players  and  one  doubles  team  are 
the  limit. 

All-Navy  Eastern  and  Western 

The  big  thing  in  Navy  sports  this 
year  will  be  the  All-Navy  Eastern 
and  All-Navy  Western  Champion- 
ships. These  two  “sectional”  All- 
Navy  championships  have  been  es- 
tablished to  reach  more  Navymen, 
both  as  participants  and  spectators. 

The  establishment  of  these  two 
championships  is  not  intended  to 
hamper  or  prohibit  a varsity-type 
program.  Actually,  these  two  sec- 
tional All-Navy  championships  will 
determine  the  Navy  (Eastern  and 
Western)  intermural  champions. 

Under  this  new  set-up,  more  op- 
portunities for  competition  will  be 
offered  to  more  individuals.  This 
will  be  especially  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual sports. 

Let’s  take  the  case  of  Tom  Ten- 
pins, YN3,  USN,  a top-notch  bowler 
on  the  escort  destroyer  uss  Topsail. 
There  isn’t  too  much  interest  in 
bowling  aboard  Topsail,  and  al- 
though Tenpins  sports  a 215  aver- 
age, his  ship  has  no  bowling  team. 
Under  the  old  sports  program,  he’d 
have  been  out  of  luck,  unless  he  had 
been  selected  for  the  DesLant  bowl- 
ing team. 

Under  the  new  Navy  Sports  Pro- 
gram, however,  here’s  the  way  he’ll 
enter  competition.  If  his  ship  doesn’t 
form  a bowling  team.  Tenpins  may 
enter  competition  as  an  individual 
representing  his  ship.  Since  uss  Top- 
sail is  attached  to  Newport,  R.  I., 
Tenpins  will  enter  competition  in  the 
First  Naval  District. 

If  Tenpins  is  among  the  top  bowl- 
ers in  the  1st  N.D.,  he  will  then 
compete  against  bowlers  from  Corn- 
Three  and  ComFour,  including  ad- 
jacent fleet  units,  for  the  bowling 
championship  of  the  Northeastern 
Conference.  But  we’re  getting  a little 
ahead  of  ourselves  sinee  we  haven’t 
discussed  the  different  conferences. 

Let’s  backtrack  a bit  and  see  what 
activities  will  be  included  in  these 
two  All-Navy  championships  and  the 
paths  of  elimination. 

Sports  that  will  be  included  in 
this  program  are  boxing,  wrestling, 
baseball,  tennis,  golf,  track  and  field, 
swimming,  bowling,  softball,  touch 
football,  volleyball  and  basketball. 

Every  Navy  command  has  been 
invited  to  participate.  Here’s  the 
breakdown  of  athletie  conferences; 
Eastern 

• Northeastern  Conference— Corn- 
One,  ComThree,  ComFour,  includ- 


ing adjacent  fleet  units. 

• Central  Conference  — ComFive, 
ComNine,  PRNC,  SRNC,  including 
adjacent  fleet  units. 

• Southeastern  Conference— Corn- 
Six,  ComEight,  ComTen,  ComFif- 
teen,  including  adjacent  fleet  units. 

• Atlantic  Fleet  Conference  — All 
Atlantie  Fleet  units. 

Western 

• Far  Eastern  Conference  — Com- 
NavFE,  ComNavPhil,  ComNavMar- 
ianas,  including  adjacent  fleet  units. 

• Hawaiian  Conference  — Corn- 
Fourteen,  including  adjacent  fleet 
units. 

• Northwestern  Conference— Com- 
Twelve,  ComThirteen,  ComSeven- 
teen,  including  adjacent  fleet  units. 

• Southern  California  Conference 
— ComEleven,  and  adjacent  fleet 
units. 

Coast  Guard  units.  Naval  Air 
Training  activities.  Reserve  Fleets, 
and  all  other  naval  activities  will 
compete  in  their  own  naval  districts. 
Units  of  the  inactive  fleet  berthed 
at  naval  stations  will  participate  in 
their  respective  naval  districts.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that 


BOXING  remains  the  same  while 
new  games  are  added  to  this 
year's  interservice  sports  card. 


teams  or  individuals  may  not  com- 
pete in  more  than  one  Conference  in 
a sport. 

Special  Services  Conferences  were 
held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  to  iron  out  details  of  the 
program. 

In  the  Eastern  All-Navy  Cham- 
pionships, the  winners  of  the  four 


Here  is  the  schedule  for  dates  and  sites  for  the  1955  All-Navy  Sports 

Championships  and  the  dates  for  the  All-Navy  Eastern  and  All-Navy 

Western  Sports  championships: 

ALL-NAVY  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Bowling 

Boxing  Tennis 

Goff 

Quarter-finals:  Week  of 

Week  of  Week  of 

Week  of 

28  February 

21  March  1 1 July 

1 8 July 

(Note:  Sites  for  quarter-finals  in 

each  sport  will  be  as  follows:  Eastern  Naval  Districts 

Group — ComFive;  Atlantie  Fleet  Group— CinCLantFIt;  Western  Naval  District  Group — 

ComEleven;  Pacific  Fleet  Group — ComFourteen.) 

Semi-finals:  14  March 

28  March  25  July 

25  July 

ComEleven 

ComEleven  ComTwelve 

ComEleven 

ComFive 

ComFive  ComOne 

PRNC 

Finals:  21-23  March 

13-15  April  8-12  August 

1-5  August 

ComNine 

ComTwelve  ComOne 

PRNC 

Inter-Service:  28-30  March 

20-22  April  22-27  August 

8-12  August 

ComNine— Navy 

Army  Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

(The  Inter-Service  Triathlon  will 

be  conducted  by  the  Army  on 

29-30  June.  The  first 

three  place  winners  in  this  event 

at  the  All-Navy  Eastern  and  All-Navy  Western  track 

and  field  championships  will  be  eligible  to  compete.) 

ALL-NAVY  EASTERN  AND  ALL-NAVY  WESTERN 

Sport 

Participants 

Finals 

Bowling 

Both 

14  March 

Basketball 

Eastern  only 

21  March 

Boxing 

Both 

28  March 

Wrestling 

Eastern  only 

4 April 

Volleyball 

Eastern  only 

30  May 

Track  and  Field 

Eastern  only 

22-23  June 

Tennis 

Both 

25  July 

Golf 

Both 

25  July 

Swimming 

Eastern  only 

25  July 

Baseball 

Eastern  only 

29  August 

Softball 

Eastern  only 

5 September 

Touch  Football 

Eastern  only 

12  December 
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'I  HAD  A ‘big  one’  but  it  got 
away”  — That’s  the  age- 
old  alibi  for  fishermen  who 
come  home  empty  handed. 
But  Richard  Johnson,  CSC, 
usN,  of  the  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
Naval  Station,  wasn’t  kidding 
when  he  told  of  his  “big  one 
that  got  away.” 

In  fact,  seven  days  and  a 
lot  of  iierseverance  later,  he 
came  up  with  actual  proof  of 
his  story.  Seems  Chief  Johnson 
was  fishing  in  Old  Women’s 
Bay,  near  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station,  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing. He  hooked  into  a big  fish 
but  in  the  ensuing  battle,  the 
chief  lost  not  only  the  fish  but 
his  fishing  rig. 

Knowing  that  the  big  one 
was  in  the  bay,  Johnson  per- 
sisted in  his  attempts  to  land 
it.  For  the  next  six  days,  his 
opponent  played  hide-and-seek 
w'ith  Johnson— at  the  expense 
of  four  more  fishing  rigs. 

Finally,  at  0.500  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  Johnson’s  luck 
took  a turn  for  the  better.  He 
buried  his  hook  deep  into  his 
long-awaited  prize.  Battling 
the  hugo  fish  for  an  hour  and 
a half,  Johnson  finally  landed 
it— a 175-pound  halibut. 

Upon  close  examination  of 
the  fish.  Chief  Johnson  dis- 
covered that  this  was  “the  big 
one  that  had  got  away.”  Hang- 
ing from  the  halibut’s  mouth 
was  the  gear  which  Johnson 
had  lost  the  previous  Satur- 
day. Some  of  those  stories  you 
hear  aren’t  so  “fishy”  after  all. 

Just  to  prove  that  more 


than  luck  was  involved  in  his 
catching  the  big  halibut,  John- 
son went  out  the  following 
week  and  landed  another 
giant,  this  one  tipping  the 
scales  at  a “mere”  12.5  pounds. 
★ ★ ★ 

Talk  about  tough  luck,  and 
Frank  Milligan  of  the-  NAS 
Atsugi,  Japan,  golf  team  can 
give  you  a pretty  good  story. 
Frank  was  playing  in  the  All- 
Far  East  Navy  golf  tourney 
and  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle  for  medalist  honors. 

He  was  playing  his  usual 
steady  game— that  is,  until  he 
came  up  to  the  par  four  18th 
hole.  Even  if  he  did  “blow  up” 
and  get  a bogie  or  double 
bogie,  Frank  figured  he’d  still 
have  a chance. 

No  such  luck  for  Frank. 
Thirteen  strokes  (and  prob- 
ably many  words)  later,  Frank 
had  finally  put  that  obnoxious 
little  ball  into  the  cup.  Al- 
though he’d  lost  any  chance  of 
individual  honors,  Frank 
wasn’t  too  sad.  His  team  won 
the  championship. 

★ ★ ★ 

NTC  Bainbridge  is  this 
year’s  “Boot  Bowl”  champion 
since  they  defeated  the  NTC 
Great  Lakes  football  team 
26-14  in  the  annual  classic. 
This  football  series  began 
three  years  ago  and  Bainbridge 
now  holds  a slim  2-1  edge. 

Prize  for  winning  this  an- 
nual game  is  a trophy  consist- 
ing of  a bronzed  set  of  boots 
and  leggings,  symbolic  of  the 
mission  of  both  stations. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 


•w. 


conferences  will  meet  at  a central  lo- 
cation to  determine  the  winner.  This 
will  eliminate  the  semi-final  bracket. 

In  the  All-Navy  Western,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  for  the  present,  only 
the  four  sports  on  the  Inter-Service 
level  will  be  sponsored.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  ComNavFE  host  boxing 
on  14  March;  ComFourteen  host  golf 
on  11  July;  ConNavMariannas  host 
tennis  on  11  July;  and  ComFourteen 
host  bowling  on  28  July. 

All  of  the  dates  mentioned  in  the 
sports  program  are  suggested  dates. 
Because  of  military  obligations,  host 
commands  may  find  it  necessary  to 
schedule  competition  on  other  dates, 
so  long  as  such  changes  are  consist- 
ent with  the  over-all  program.  Host 
commands  will  furnish  details  of 
changes  to  participants.  The  size  of 
teams  and  the  rules  by  which  the 
games  will  be  played  are  included 
in  Enclosure  (2)  of  BuPers  Inst. 
1710.1B. 

Sports  Awards 

In  team  sports,  individual  tro- 
phies, furnished  by  BuPers,  will  be 
awarded  to  members  of  winner  and 
runner-up  teams  in  baseball,  basket- 
ball, softball,  volleyball  and  touch 
football.  A plaque  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  and  runner-up. 

Boxing  trophies  will  go  to  winners 
and  runners-up  in  each  of  the  10 
weight  divisions.  In  bowling,  tro- 
phies will  be  awarded  to  the  first, 
second  and  third  place  winners  in 
each  event. 

Awards  in  golf  will  be  trophies, 
given  to  the  three  lowest  scorers  and 
to  the  two  lowest  scorers  in  the  Sen- 
ior Division.  In  tennis,  individual 
trophies  will  be  awarded  to  the  win- 
ner and  runner-up  in  tJie  singles 
matches  and  to  the  winners  of  the 
doubles  event.  In  the  Senior  Division 
in  tennis,  trophies  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winner  and  runner-up  in  the 
singles  matches  and  to  the  winners 
of  the  doubles  matches. 

Individual  trophies  will  be 
awarded  in  wrestling  to  the  winners 
and  runners-up  in  each  of  the  eight 
weight  divisions.  Swimming  and 
track  and  field,  are  the  same,  as  far 
as  trophies  are  concerned.  In  each 
of  these  two  sports,  individual 
awards  will  be  given  to  the  first, 
second  and  thii'd  place  winners  in 
each  event,  except  that  members  of 
the  winning  relay  teams  only  will 
receive  awards. 

Complete  details  on  the  new  Navy 
Sports  Program  are  contained  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1710. IB,  27  Oct  1954. 
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New  Deck  Log  is  Streamlined  But  Will  Keep 


^^FFiCERS  OF  THE  DECK,  quarter- 
masters  of  the  watch  and  yeo- 
men in  the  Ship’s  Office  will  be 
i among  those  to  benefit  from  a forth- 
i coming  major  change  in  the  Ship’s 
Deck  Log. 

11  The  revision,  which  is  expected  to 
I become  effective  witbin  the  next  few 
ir  months,  is  the  first  change  of  any  con- 
I sequence  in  the  familiar  log  book 
since  1942. 

The  new  format  is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  study  on  the  part  of  the 
records  experts  in  BuPers  who 
worked  closely  with  hydrographic 
and  aerographic  specialists  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  with  legal  specialists  in  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. 

In  addition  to  the  well-informed 
help  from  these  sources,  numerous 
suggestions  submitted  over  a period 
of  years  from  units  of  the  Fleet  were 
considered  and  the  great  majority 
were  adopted. 

Of  its  new  log,  the  Director  of  the 
Officer  and  Miscellaneous  Records 
Division  of  BuPers  says,  “We  feel 
that  we  have  here  something  that 
will  satisfy  the  basic  legal,  factual 
and  historical  requirements  of  the 
log  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about 
considerable  savings  in  manpower, 
money  and  material.  In  fact,  it  will 
be  a substantially  improved  log, 
modern  in  every  sense,  yet  will  pre- 
serve the  nautical  and  salty  flavor 
of  the  old  one.” 

Translated  to  cold  figures,  the  new 
log  will  reduce— 

• Typing  by  50  per  cent. 

• Stowage  space  required  by  40 
per  cent. 

• Paper  by  40  per  cent. 

• Over-all  cost  by  20  per  cent. 

Instead  of  the  well-known  black 

log  cover,  the  leading  bridge  gang 
quartermaster  will  now  be  handed  a 
single  light-blue,  loose-leaf  binder 
in  which  everything  is  arranged  for 
handy  use— even  on  a dark  night. 
Thus,  the  familiar  requirement  for 
an  odd  day  and  even  day  log  has 
been  eliminated. 

Opening  the  new  log,  “Wheels” 
will  find  on  the  left-hand  side  com- 


plete Instructions  on  how  to  use  it, 
instructions  which  include  the  usual 
extracts  from  Navy  Regulations  and 
BuPers  Manual  (both  of  which  have 
been  revised  and  will  be  issued  in 
the  near  future)  and  extracts  from 
the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  com- 
plete instructions  on  how  to  keep 
the  Weather  Observation  Sheet  and 
the  Remarks  sheet.  Yes,  the  instruc- 
tions can  be  changed  as  easily  as 
putting  a piece  of  paper  in  a loose- 
leaf  notebook.  In  addition,  a new 
set  of  illustrations  of  typical  cloud 
formations  and  their  descriptions, 
adapted  from  a recent  All  Hands 
centerspread,  has  been  included.  For 
the  first  time,  a comprehensive  set 
of  sample  entries  have  also  been  in- 
cluded in  the  log  for  guidance  in 
writing  the  remarks  for  a watch. 

Facing  the  Instructions  side  you 
will  find  the  Weather  Observation 
Sheet.  Here  numerous  changes  are 
apparent,  many  of  them  the  reflec- 
tion of  accumulated  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  at  sea.  One  of  the 
more  significant  innovations  is  its 
assembly.  Picture  if  you  will,  two 
Weather  Observation  Sheets  with  a 
tear-off  stub  and  a one-time  carbon 
between. 

Important  Changes 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant changes  you’ll  find  on  the 
new  weather  sheet. 

• Errors  of  compasses  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  log  since  they 
are  recorded  in  the  Magnetic  Com- 


Salty  Flavor  of  Old 

pass  Record  at  least  twice  each  hour 
in  greater  detail.  As  to  disposition 
of  the  engineering  plant  and  changes 
thereto,  fuel  and  water  are  recorded 
in  the  engineering  log  along  with 
other  related  engineering  informa- 
tion, so  such  entries  have  also  been 
eliminated.  Of  course,  these  changes 
in  no  way  relieve  the  OOD  of  his 
responsibility  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  engineering  plant  nor  do  they 
affect,  in  any  way,  the  preciseness  or 
detail  required  of  the  quartermas- 
ter’s notebook  which  shall  continue 
to  show  in  great  detail  all  the  hap 
penings  of  the  watch. 

• The  separate  section  for  listing 
of  “General  Drills  and  Exercises”  has 
been  dropped,  this  information  to  be 
included  under  routine  remarks. 

• A complete  table  of  “Synoptic 
Observations”  has  been  included  for 
a limited  number  of  specified  ships 
which  are  responsible  for  originating 
periodic  aerological  reports. 

“Wheels”  turns  next  to  the  Re- 
marks page.  Here  he  will  notice  that 
the  OOD  can  now  write  on  both 
sides  of  this  sheet  since  the  Weather 
Observations  are  no  longer  printed 
on  the  reverse  side. 

Finally,  in  an  inside  pocket  in  the 
log’s  back  cover  is  additional  space 
for  stowing  forms. 

The  yeoman,  incidentally,  also 
gets  a break  with  the  new  edition. 
He  now  has  to  type  up  but  one 
copy  of  the  Remarks  sheet,  which 
is  sent  to  BuPers  as  before.  No  car- 
bon is  required  as  previously— offi- 
cials decided  that  keeping  the  orig- 
inal Rough  Log  aboard  ship  was 
sufficient  record.  Also,  no  retyping 
of  the  Weather  Observations  Sheet 
is  required.  The  original  will  be  sent 
to  BuPers  and  the  carbon  retained 
aboard  just  as  it  comes  off  the  bridge 
— QMs  of  the  watch  take  note! 

Small  ships  and  district  craft  will 
continue  to  submit  the  abbreviated 
log  (NavPers  132),  a revision  of 
which  is  soon  to  be  undertaken. 

Other  items  of  interest  that  have 
been  changed: 

• All  courses  and  bearings  will 
be  interpreted  as  “degrees  True”  un- 
less otherwise  designated.  This  will 
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do  away  with  the  long  spurts  of  com- 
pass and  gyro  headings  the  OOD  had 
to  write  down  on  the  Remarks  sheet 
each  time  his  vessel  changed  course. 

• The  new  log  incorporates  the 
recent  change  to  Navy  Regs  where- 
in only  officers  reporting  on  board 
for  duty  or  being  detached  need  be 
logged.  Enlisted  reportings  or  trans- 
fers are  now  accounted  for  through 
the  Personnel  Accounting  Machine 
Installations  (PAMI).  Result:  OODs 
and  quartermasters-of-the-watch  will 
not  get  writer’s  cramp  writing  down 
the  name  and  data  on  each  EM  com- 
ing up  the  brow  with  a sea  bag. 

Wdiile  the  Supply  Officer  will  still 
inspect  non-Navy  foodstuffs  “as  to 
quantity”  and  the  Medical  Officer 
“as  to  quality,”  it  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  make  such  entries  in  the 
log  as  the  entry  on  Supply  Depart- 
ment vouchers  and  in  Medical  De- 
partment logs  is  sufficient. 

Finally,  the  new  log  has  been  de- 
signed with  a hard-back  cover  that 
BuPers  says  is  the  closest  it  can 
come  to  making  it  “coffee  proof.” 
Joe  mugs  set  on  the  old-type  soft 
cover  usually  left  a big  “Navy  seal” 
right  in  the  wrong  place! 


"Now  mate,  we  didn't  secure  for  inventory 
that  long." 


USS  Boxer  Has  an  Open  Fist 
—And  a Soft  Heart 

More  than  $5000  has  flowed  from 
the  pockets  of  the  erewmen  on  the 
aireraft  carrier  uss  Boxer  (CVA  21). 
And  they  haven’t  minded  the  loss  one 
bit.  That’s  because  they  realize  the 
good  work  their  donated  funds  are 
doing. 

In  March  1954,  when  Boxer  left 
the  States  for  her  sixth  tour  of  duty 


in  the  Far  East,  the  erew  appointed 
a “Charity  Committee.”  The  mission 
of  this  group  was  to  build  up  a fund 
to  be  donated,  as  the  crew  direeted, 
to  charitable  institutions.  Here  are 
the  results : 

The  Navy  Relief  Society  felt  the 
first  impact  from  Boxers  crew  in  the 
form  of  a $1500  eheck  sent  to  the 
National  Headquarters.  Next  came 
the  Fust  Marine  Division’s  program 
of  relief  to  Korean  War  Orphans. 

The  Boxer-men  donated  $500 
worth  of  clothing  materials  pur- 
chased in  Hong  Kong. 

When  the  huge  carrier  returned 
Stateside,  the  enthusiastic  homecom- 
ing ceremonies  were  highlighted  by 
a donation  to  the  San  Diego  United 
Success  Drive.  Boxers  commanding 
officer  handed  this  combined  eharity 
ageney  a $1400  check  from  the  men 
of  Boxer  and  Air  Group  12. 

But  Boxer  wasn’t  through  by  a 
long  shot.  Arriving  in  San  Francisco 
for  a period  in  the  shipyard,  the 
Boxer  Charity  Fund  turned  over  a 
$1400  check,  this  time  to  the  East 
Bay  Area  United  Crusade  Drive.  This 
was  followed  by  a second  check  for 
$1200  to  the  same  charity. 


The  Deck  Log  Is  an  Important  Record  of  Your  Ship 


The  Deck  Log  holds  a unique 
position  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant records  kept  by  the  Navy. 

It  is  the  “daily  diary”  of  the 
ship’s  internal  and  external  actions 
and  as  such  is  often  consulted  years 
after  the  event  or  even  years  after 
the  ship  has  passed  from  existence. 

Navy  Regs  puts  it  this  way: 
“The  Deck  Log  shall  be  a complete 
daily  record,  by  watches,  in  which 
shall  be  described  every  circum- 
stance and  occrurence  of  import- 
ance or  interest  which  concerns  the 
crew  and  the  operation  and  safety 
of  the  ship,  or  which  may  be  of 
historical  value  . . .” 

Here  are  some  important  uses  to 
which  the  Deek  Log  may  be  put: 

• It  often  plays  a deeisive  role 
in  courts-martial,  bearing  out  the 
contentions  of  the  innocent  or  prov- 
ing the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

• It  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant document  in  an  admiralty 
case,  as  in  the  collision  of  vessels. 

• It  is  often  the  source  which 
will  substantiate  or  refute  a claim 
made  against  the  Navy,  for  exam- 


ple for  an  injury  suffered  or  dis- 
ease contracted. 

• It  is  used  to  support  claims 
made  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion concerning  benefits  earned. 

• It  is  a prime  source  of  aero- 
logical  and  hydrographic  data. 

• It  is  frequently  used  for  battle 
and  tactical  evaluations. 

• It  is  used  to  prepare  the  popu- 
lar ship’s  histories,  and  for  historical 
research  in  general. 

Because  of  these  important  uses, 
logs  must  be  carefully  written  in 
the  first  place  and  then  carefully 
preserved.  Logs  covering  recent 
periods  are  kept  safely  filed  away 
in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel; 
older  ones  are  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  National  Archives 
where  they  are  kept  open  for  in- 
spection by  authorized  persons. 

Because  they  must  be  on  tap  for 
reference  at  any  time,  logs  are 
never  released  from  custody. 

For  example,  a log  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  establishing  certain 
facts  in  the  Book  Supplement  car- 
ried in  the  November  issue  of  All 


Hands,  “Seaman  Recruit:  1844.” 

In  doing  research  for  this  story 
of  the  young  man  who  joined  the 
Navy  of  a century  ago.  All  Hands 
found  that  the  author  mentioned 
his  ship  only  as  “C ,”  his  com- 

mander only  as  “Commodore  B — ” 
and  the  year  in  which  he  set  sail 
only  as  “18—.” 

Naturally,  these  omissions 
knocked  holes  in  an  otherwise  sea- 
worthy yarn.  The  problem  of  filling 
in  the  holes  was  turned  over  to  the 
magazine’s  research  staff  which  in 
turn  referred  to  the  ship’s  logs, 
logs  that  remained  intact  after  more 
than  a hundred  years. 

By  tracing  the  author’s  name,  the 
name  of  the  ship  was  discovered  to 
be  the  ship-of-the-line  “Columbus” 
of  74  guns,  the  commander  “Com- 
modore James  Biddle”  and  the 
year  “1844.”  Even  the  author’s 
name  was  found  duly  listed  in  the 
roster  for  the  cruise  described. 

Thus,  thanks  to  a musty  log.  All 
Hands  was  able  to  fill  in  the  gaps 
and  print  a colorful  and  complete 
story. 
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DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
certain  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  57— Announces  the  convening 
of  selection  boards  to  consider  staff 
corps  officers  of  the  Regular  Nav>’ 
and  Naval  Reserve  on  active  duty  for 
temporary  promotion  to  lieutenant 
commander. 

No.  58— Announces  that,  due  to 
production  difficulties  affecting  de- 
livery of  influenza  vaccine,  previous 
deadline  may  be  disregarded. 

NavActs 

No.  3— Authorizes  an  increase  in 
allowance  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

I BuPers  Instruction 

i No.  1210. 4A— Revises  and  consoli- 
■ dates  previously  existing  directives 
' coneerning  the  use  and  definition  of 
j billet  and  officer  designator  codes. 

BuPers  Notices 

' No.  1085  (12  Nov  1954)— Cancels 
an  instruction  (BuPers  Inst.  1085.4) 
and  joint  letter  concerning  the  veri- 
I fication  of  officers’  and  enlisted  pay 
I records,  health  records,  and  service 
records. 

I No.  nil  (29  Oct  1954) -An- 
nounces the  annual  nationwide  com- 
petitive examination  for  appointment 
to  cadetship  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

No.  1210  (22  Nov  1954)-An- 
1 nounces  change  of  designator  code  of 
officers  in  categories  eliminated  by 
;■  BuPers  Inst.  1210. 4A. 

: No.  1221  (8  Nov  1954)-Aii- 

nounces  in  advanee  to  Change  No.  4 
to  Manual  of  Navy  Enlisted  Classi- 
fications, NavPers  15105  (Revised), 
instructions  for  deleting,  assigning, 
or  modifying  certain  special  program 
codes. 

[ No.  1400  (4  Nov  1954) -An- 

nounces the  1 Apr  1953  Naval  Re- 
serve Register  number  of  the  junior 
officers  eligible  for  consideration  for 
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Navy  Chaplains 


Chaplains  have  been  riding  the  oceans 
for  many  years.  For  example,  as  far  back 
as  1579  there  is  a record  of  a chaplain 
being  aboard  one  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
ships  that  sailed  around  the  world — and 
chaplains  on  ships  date  back  to  even 
earlier  days.  The  Chaplain  was  Francis 
Fletcher,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  conducted  services  in 
what  became  known  as  America. 

In  American  naval  history  Chaplains  have 
played  an  important  part  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Navy.  Provisions  were  made 
to  have  them  on  board  the  first  two  naval 
vessels  built  under  the  authority  of  the 
American  Continental  Congress.  The  second 
article  of  Navy  Regulations,  as  written  in 
1775,  stated  that,  "The  commanders  of  the 
ships  of  the  13  United  Colonies  are  to  take 
care  that  Divine  services  be  performed 
twice  a day  on  board  and  a sermon  be 
preached  on  board  on  Sundays." 

In  those  days  the  chaplains  had  many 
other  duties  as  well  as  looking  out  for 
the  spiritual  side  of  a sailor's  life.  Some 
served  as  school  teachers  to  midshipmen 
and  others,  while  many  chaplains  served 
as  secretary  to  the  ship's  captain.  In  one 


case  a chaplain  also  served  as  a Navy 
medical  officer. 

Proof  of  the  esteem  that  the  chaplains 
were  held  in  during  those  early  days  came 
in  1794  when  a rebuilding  program  got 
underway.  A chaplain  was  to  be  provided 
for  each  new  ship  but  the  big  news  was 
the  increase  in  pay.  From  the  large  sum 
of  $20,  chaplains'  pay  was  raised  to  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $40. 


promotion,  and  the  tentative  conven- 
ing dates  for  fiscal  year  1955  Naval 
Reserve  officer  selection  boards. 

No.  1440  (3  Nov  1954) -An- 

nounces changes  in  rating  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  enlisted  rating 
structure  affecting  Naval  Reservists 
and  Fleet  Reservists  on  active  duty 
in  the  ratings  of  Boatswain’s  Mate  K, 
Torpedoman’s  Mate  S,  Personnel 
Man  W,  and  Damage  Controlman  P. 

No.  1560  (5  Nov  1954) -An- 

nounces certain  changes  in  BuPers 
Inst  1560.1,  made  necessary  by  pro- 
visions of  the  current  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Act  and  by 
other  developments. 

No.  1650  (1  Nov  1954)-Pro- 

mulgates  the  names  of  ships  and  units 
vv'hich  were  recently  awarded  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  by  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Navv. 

No.  1710  (4  Nov  1954)-Es- 

tablishes  dates  and  sites  for  the  1955 
All-Navy  Sports  Championships,  and 
dates  for  the  All-Navy  Eastern  and 
the  All-Navy  Western  Sports  Champ- 
ionships. 

No.  1750  (19  Nov  1954)-Pre- 

scribes  the  criteria  for  the  accumula- 


tion and  submission  of  certain  in- 
formation regarding  dependents  of 
naval  personnel  on  active  duty. 

No.  5211  (19  Oct  1954)— Changes 
classification  of  NavPers  Form  576 
to  “Confidential.” 

Third  Dental  Research 
Lab  Opens 

The  third  in  a group  of  three  den- 
tal research  laboratories  for  naval 
personnel  has  been  completed  and 
is  now  in  operation  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Center,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Formed  to  conduct  field  studies  in 
dental  diseases,  the  new  research 
laboratory  was  built  on  experience 
and  knowledge  gained  at  similar  cen- 
ters at  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  Great 
Lakes,  111. 

The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  the 
latest  modern  equipment  of  bio- 
chemical and  bacteriological  instru- 
ments. These  include  special  sterili- 
zers and  microscopes,  incubators,  a 
“pH”  meter  for  measuring  degree  of 
acidity  or  alkilinity  present  in  solu- 
tions, and  precision  photo-electric 
equipment. 
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Regular  Navy  Officers'  Retirement  Roundup  is  Sent  to  Fleet 


A BREAKDOWN  of  general  pro- 
visions governing  non-disabil- 
ity retirement  of  permanent  officers, 
temporary  officers  and  warrant  offi- 
cers of  the  Regular  Navy,  with  more 
than  20  years’  service,  has  been  sent 
to  the  Fleet,  along  with  general  in- 
formation on  other  officer  retire- 
ments, in  BuPers  Inst.  1801. 2A. 

As  a general  rule,  a permanently 
commissioned  officer  or  a warrant 
officer,  either  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, with  more  than  20  bnt  less 
than  30  years’  active  service  may  be 
retired  upon  his  own  request  if  he: 
• Has  tw'ice  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion. 


• Is  witliin  two  years  of  manda- 
tory retirement. 

• Has  limited  usefulness  because 
of  being  manifestly  overage  in  grade, 
has  i^oor  health,  or  because  contin- 
ued service  is  not,  due  to  conditions 
beyond  his  control,  clearly  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  national  security. 

• Faces  personal  hardship  where 
retirement  would  definitely  alleviate 
urgent  personal  problems  involving 
serious  permanent  illness  of  a wife 
or  child,  or  would  actually  prevent 
a positive  reduction  in  financial 
status. 

In  addition,  consideration  will  also 
be  given  to  requests  by  officers  who 
do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  above 
categories,  and  such  requests  may 
be  approved  under  circumstances 
that  are  clearly  not  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  service. 

All  requests  for  retirement  should 
be  submitted  three  months  in  ad- 
vance of  the  desired  date  of  retire- 
ment and  should  read  as  follows: 

“Having  completed  years’ 

active  service,  it  is  requested  that  I 
be  transferred  to  the  retired  list  of 
the  Navy,  effective  ” 

\'^oluntary  retirements  are  invar- 
iably effective  on  the  first  day  of  a 
calendar  month;  however  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  effective  date  later  than 
that  requested  may  often  be  speci- 
fied, in  order  to  provide  ample  time 
for  orderly  relief,  or  in  some  cases, 
completion  of  current  or  ordered  tour 
of  duty. 

Any  officer  who  has  been  specially 
commended  by  the  head  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  for  performance 
of  duty  in  actual  combat  for  an  act 
or  service  performed  prior  to  1 Jan 


1947  will,  when  retired,  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  next  higher 
grade  than  that  in  which  serving  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  This  combat 
advancement,  subject  to  approval  by 
SecNav,  is  honorary  and  carries  with 
it  no  increase  in  retired  pay. 

Following  is  a complete  rundown 
on  the  entire  retirement  program  for 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers. 
It  describes  the  requirements  needed 
to  retire  under  the  particular  cate- 
gory, the  pay  you  will  receive,  and 
your  rank  on  the  retired  list.  Note 
tliat  in  computing  pay  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  creditable  for  basic  pay 
purposes,  a fractional  year  of  six 
months  or  more  is  considered  a full 
year  in  computing  the  number  of 
years  by  which  the  rate  of  2/2%  is 
multiplied. 

• 40  Years'  Service 

Law:  Act  of  3 Aug  1861  (34  USC 
381).- 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Regular 
officers. 

Creditable  service  for  retirement: 
Full-time  active  duty,  commissioned, 
warrant,  and  enlisted,  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  or  Reserve  components 
thereof. 

Pay:  % of  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Rank  in 
which  serving  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment if  appointed  or  affirmed  under 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (unless  entitled  to  higher 
rank  under  some  other  provision  of 
law). 

o 30  Years'  Service  (I) 


Law:  Act  of  13  May  1908  (34 
USC  383). 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Regular 
officers. 

Creditable  service  for  retirement: 
Full-time  active  duty,  commissioned, 
warrant,  and  enlisted,  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  or  Reserve  components 
thereof. 

Pay:  % of  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Rank  in 
which  serving  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment if  appointed  or  affirmed  under 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (unless  entitled  to  higher 
rank  or  higher  retired  pay  under 
some  other  provision  of  the  law). 

• 30  Years'  Service  (II) 

Law:  Act  of  2 Mar  1907  (34  USC 
431). 

Applicable  to:  Temporary  officers 
and  warrant  officers  with  permanent 
enlisted  status. 

Creditable  service  for  retirement: 
Full-time  active  duty,  commissioned, 
warrant,  and  enlisted  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  or  Reserve  components 
thereof,  less  time  lost  for  AWOL, 
SKMC,  or  NPDI. 

Pay:  of  the  applicable  basic  pay 

of  the  rank  in  which  retired. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Rank  in 
which  serving  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment if  appointed,  promoted,  or 
affirmed  under  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended. 

• 20  Years'  Service  (I) 

Law:  Act  of  21  Feb  1946  (34 
USC  410b). 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Regu- 
lar officers. 

Creditable  service  for  retirement: 
Active  duty  in  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  or  Reserve 
components  thereof,  including  active 
duty  for  training,  at  least  10  years 
of  which  shall  be  commissioned  serv- 
ice. 

Pay:  2/2%  times  the  number  of 
years  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired.  Maxi- 
mum 75%. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Rank  in 
which  serving  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment if  appointed  or  affirmed  under 
Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (unless  entitled  to  higher 
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rank  under  some  other  provision  of 
law). 

• 20  Years'  Service  (II) 

Law:  Act  of  29  May  1954  (P.  L. 
379— 83d  Congress). 

Applicable  to:  Warrant  Officers. 

Creditable  service  for  retirement: 
Full-time  active  duty,  commissioned, 
warrant,  and  enlisted,  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force, 
Coast  Cuard,  or  Reserve  compo- 
nents thereof. 

Pay:  2)2%  times  the  number  of 
years  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired.  Maxi- 
mum 75%. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Warrant 
Officer  grade  in  which  serving  at  the 
time  of  retirement,  unless  entitled 
to  a higher  rank  or  higher  pay  under 
other  law,  subject  to  the  member’s 
election. 

• Statutory  Age 

(Except  Warrant  Officers) 

Law:  Act  of  21  Feb  1946  (34 
use  410d). 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Regular 
officers. 

Requirement:  All  permanent  Reg- 
ular officers  below  the  rank  of  Fleet 
Admiral  shall  be  retired  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date 
of  attaining  age  62. 

Pay:  2?2%  times  the  number  of 
years  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  base  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired.  Maxi- 
mum 75%. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Highest 
rank,  permanent  or  temporary,  held 
while  on  active  duty  (unless  entitled 
to  higher  rank  or  higher  retired  pay 
under  some  other  provision  of  the 
law) . 

• Statutory  Age 

(Male  Warrant  Officers) 

Law:  Act  of  29  May  19.54  (P.  L. 
379— 83d  Congress). 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Male 
Warrant  Officers. 

Requirement:  (a)  Any  permanent 
male  warrant  officer  who,  having 
completed  not  less  than  20  years  of 
active  service,  has  attained  the  age 
of  62,  shall  be  retired  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date 
that  is  sixty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  he  attains  that  age.  (Example: 
age  62  attained  15  March,  effective 
date  of  retirement  1 June),  (b)  The 
separation  of  any  person  who,  on  1 
Nov  1954,  is  a male  permanent  war- 
rant officer,  and  who  upon  attaining 


when  you  get  the  "run  around"  now- 
adays, it  means  that  somebody  is  putting 
you  off  or  passing  the  buck  at  your  ex- 
pense. But  the  meaning  of  the  words  "run 
around"  didn't  always  carry  that  implica- 
tion. 

According  to  the  dictionary  definition, 
"run  around"  also  means  "a  rapid  course 
with  a fall."  In  the  1800s,  the  term  was 
described  as  "gymnastics  of  youths"  and 
it  was  illustrated  by  sailors  "descending 
from  considerable  heights,  sliding  down 
a rope  by  their  hands." 

One  magazine  dating  back  to  1898 
discussed  "run  around"  on  board  a battle- 
ship of  the  "Great  White  Fleet"  like  this; 
The  band  plays  a lively  march  and  the 
order  for  the  run  around  is  given.  Jackie 
[short  term  used  in  those  days  for  blue- 
jacket] likes  this.  It  is  his  exercise.  It  is 
to  him  what  'wheeling'  is  to  the  landsman. 

"It  is  his  opportunity  of  moving  a little 
faster  than  usual.  In  double-quick  time  each 


age  62  has  completed  less  than  20 
years’  active  service,  may  be  de- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
until  he  completes  20  years’  active 
service,  but  not  later  than  that  date 
which  is  sixty  days  after  the  date 
on  which  he  attains  the  age  of  64. 

Pay:  2)i%  times  the  number  of 
years  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
for  the  rank  in  which  retired.  Maxi- 
mum 75%. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Warrant 
Officer  grade  in  which  serving  at 
time  of  retirement,  unless  entitled  to 
a higher  rank  or  higher  pay  under 
other  law,  subject  to  the  member’s 
election. 

• Statutory  Age 

(Women  Warrant  Officers) 

Law:  Act  of  29  May  1954  (P.  L. 
379— 83d  Congress). 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Women 
Warrant  Officers. 

Requirements:  (a)  Any  perma- 
nent woman  warrant  officer  who, 
having  completed  not  less  than  20 
years  of  active  service,  has  attained 
the  age  of  55,  shall  be  retired  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
date  that  is  sixty  days  after  the  date 
on  which  she  attains  that  age.  (Ex- 
ample: age  55  attained  15  March, 
effective  date  of  retirement  1 June). 


section  runs  in  an  ellipse  for  five  minutes, 
the  line  of  sailors  usually  being  bare- 
footed at  this  time  of  the  day.  They  dodge 
in  and  out  of  the  sunlight  and  shadow, 
laughing  and  showing  the  gaiety  of  their 
feeling." 


(b)  The  separation  of  any  person 
who,  on  1 Nov  1954,  is  a permanent 
woman  warrant  officer,  and  who 
upon  attaining  age  55  has  completed 
less  than  20  years’  active  service, 
may  be  deferred  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  until  she  completes  20 
years’  active  service,  but  not  later 
than  that  date  which  is  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  she  attains 
the  age  of  60. 

Pay:  2/2%  times  the  number  of 
years  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
for  the  rank  in  which  retired.  Maxi- 
mum 7.5%. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Warrant 
Officer  grade  in  which  serving  at 
time  of  retirement,  unless  entitled  to 
a higher  rank  or  higher  pay  under 
other  law,  subject  to  the  member’s 
election. 

• Statutory  Service 

(Except  Warrant  Officers) 

Law:  Act  of  7 Aug  1947  (34  USC 
410g  and  410j). 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Regular 
male  officers. 

Requirement: 

(1)  Rear  admiral:  If  not  selected 
for  continuation  after  3.5  years’  ac- 
tual or  constructive  service  as  a per- 
manently commissioned  officer  with 
5 years  in  grade  for  unrestricted  line 


JANUARY  1955 
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officers  and  7 years  in  grade  for  re- 
stricted line  and  staff  corps  officers, 
shall  be  retired  on  30  Ji^me  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  failed  of  such 
selection. 

(2)  Captains:  After  31  years’  ac- 
tual or  constructive  service  as  a per- 
manently commissioned  officer  with 
5 years  in  grade,  shall  be  retired  on 
30  June  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  service  is  completed.  If  unre- 
stricted line  or  staff  corps  officer, 
having  twice  failed  of  selection  fcir 
flag  rank,  shall  be  retired  on  30 
June  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  30 
\ears’  actual  constructive  service  is 
completed.  (A  small  number  of  re- 
stricted line  and  staff  corps  officers 
may  be  continued  year  by  year  until 
they  have  completed  35  years’ 
service. ) 

(3)  Commander:  Having  been 
twice  failed  to  be  selected  for  captain, 
after  26  years’  actual  or  constructive 
service  as  a permanently  commis- 
sioned officer  or  30  years’  service  if 
in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  shall 
be  retired  on  30  June  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  service  is  com- 
pleted. (Except  officers  designated 
for  limited  duty). 

(4)  Lieutenant  commander:  Hav- 
ing twice  failed  to  be  selected 
for  commander,  after  20  years’  ac- 
tual or  constructive  service  as  a 
permanently  commissioned  officer 
shall  be  retired  on  30  June  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  service  is 
completed.  (Except  officers  desig- 
nated for  limited  duty). 

(5)  Limited-duty  officers:  After 
30  years’  active  naval  service  ex- 
clusive of  active  duty  for  training, 
shall  be  retired  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  such  service  is  completed. 
Lieutenant  commanders  shall  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  on  30  June 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  have 
twice  failed  of  selection  to  com- 
mander. In  lieu  of  the  latter  pro- 
vision they  may  revert  to  their  per- 


"I  found  the  sunken  hulk,  but  I'm  having 
trouble  opening  the  hatch." 


manent  chief  warrant  or  warrant 
status  until  they  have  completed  a 
total  of  30  years’  active  naval 
service). 

Pay:  2*2%  times  the  number  of 
years  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired.  A frac- 
tional year  of  six  months  or  more  is 
considered  a full  year  only  in  com- 
puting the  number  of  years  by  which 
the  2/2%  is  multiplied.  Maximum  75%. 
The  retired  pay  of  an  officer  com- 
missioned in  the  Regular  Navy  pur- 
suant to  Act  of  Apr  18,  1946,  or 
commissioned  in  the  Regular  Navy 
subsequent  to  8 Sept  1939,  while 
serving  on  active  duty  as  a Naval 
Reserve  Officer,  who  is  so  placed  on 
retired  list,  shall  not  be  less  than  50% 
of  his  active  duty  pay  at  time  of 
retirement. 

Rank  on  retired  list:  Rank  in  which 
serving  at  the  time  of  retirement  if 
appointed  or  affirmed  under  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947,  as  amended 
(unless  entitled  to  a higher  rank  or 
higher  retired  pay  under  some  other 
provision  of  law). 

• Statutory  Service 

(Warrant  Officers) 

Law:  Act  of  29  May  1954  (P.  L. 
379— 83d  Congress). 


Applicable  to:  Permanent  War- 
rant Officers. 

Requirement: 

(1)  30  years’  service:  Any  perma- 
nent warrant  officer  not  selected  to 
continue  on  active  duty  shall  be  re- 
tired on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
that  is  sixty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  he  completes  30  years  of  ac- 
tive service.  Any  permanent  warrant 
officer  who  is  so  recommended  by  a 
board  of  officers  and  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may,  upon  completion  of  30  years’ 
active  service,  be  continued  on  ac- 
tive duty  with  his  own  consent,  but 
not  beyond  the  date  which  is  sixty 
days  after  the  date  on  which  he  at- 
tains the  age  of  62. 

(2)  More  than  18,  but  less  than 
20  years’  service:  Any  permanent 
warrant  officer  who  has  twice  failed 
of  selection  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  permanent  warrant  officer 
grade,  shall  be  retained  on  active 
duty  and  retired  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  that  is  sixty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  he  completes  20 
years’  active  service,  if  he  has  not 
by  that  time  been  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  grade. 

(3)  More  than  20  years’  service: 
Any  permanent  warrant  officer  who 
has  completed  20  years’  aetive  serv- 
ice on  the  date  he  has  twice  failed 
of  selection,  shall  be  retired  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  that  is  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  his  second 
failure  of  selection. 

(4)  Retirement  under  (b)  or  (c) 
above  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  deferred 
in  the  case  of  a permanent  warrant 
officer  serving  on  active  duty  as  a 
commissioned  officer  until  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Pay:  2*2%  times  the  number  of 
years  creditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired.  Maxi- 
mum 75%. 
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How  to  Get  Model  Ship  Plans 

Like  to  build  ship  models?  If  so,  the  early  days  of  the  Navy  up  to 

here’s  your  chance  to  get  plans  for  World  War  II,  may  be  obtained  at  a 

many  of  the  types  of  ships  the  Navy  nominal  fee  from  the  National  Ar- 

now  has  or  had  previously 

in  com-  chives.  The  only  cost  involved  is  the 

^mission. 

cost  of  reproduction. 

BuShips  has  announced  that  the  To  get  the  ship  plans  from  the 

plans  for  ship  models  in  the  types  National  Archives  send  a 

letter,  stat- 

listed  below,  mainly  those 

now  in  ing  the  ship  or  ships  you  are  inter- 

commission,  are  available. 

To  get  ested  in,  and  they  will  reply,  giving 

set  of  plans  for  one  of  these  models,  the  prices  and  partieulars 

on  obtain- 

write  a letter  addressed  to 

Bureau  ing  that  particular  set  of  plans.  The 

of  Ships,  Navy  Department,  Code  address  to  use  is:  National  Archives, 

258,  Washington,  D.  C.,  giving  your  War  Records  Branch,  Navy  Section, 

name,  rank,  rate,  and  plan  you  desire.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

In  addition,  plans  for  many  other  The  ships  listed  on  this  page  are 

classes  of  naval  vessels  used,  from  for  plans  available  from  the  BuShips. 

Aircraft  Carrier  

CV  18  Wasp  Class 

27,100  Ton 

Small  Aircraft  Carrier 

eVL  22  Independence  Class 

12,000  Ton 

Escort  Aircraft  Carrier 

CVE  105  Commencement  Bay  Class 

10,900  Ton 

Battleship 

BB  63  USS  Missouri 

45,000  Ton 

Battleship  

BB  61  USS  Iowa 

45,000  Ton 

Battleship 

BB  57  USS  South  Dakota 

35,000  Ton 

Battleship 

BB  55  USS  North  Carolina 

35,000  Ton 

Heavy  Cruiser 

CA  68  Baltimore  Class  

13,600  Ton 

Light  Cruiser 

CL  55  Cleveland  Class 

10,000  Ton 

Destroyer  

DD  348  Farragut  Class  

1,375  Ton 

Destroyer  

DD  421  Benson  Class  

. 1,620  Ton 

Destroyer  

DD  398  MtCall  Class 

1,500  Ton 

Destroyer  

DD  445  Fletcher  Class 

2,050  Ton 

Destroyer  

DD  710  Gearing  Class 

2,400  Ton 

Escort  Vessel 

. DE  51  Class  — Turbo-Elec.  Drive 

3"  Guns,  Long  Hull 

. 1,400  Ton 

Escort  Vessel 

DE  162  Class  — Diesel  Elec.  Tandem 

Drive  3"  Guns,  Long  Hull  1,240  Ton 

Escort  Vessel  

DE  217  Class  — Turbo-Elec.  Drive 

3"  Guns,  Long  Hull 

1,400  Ton 

Escort  Vessel 

DE  224  Class  — Turbo-Elec.  Drive 

5"  Guns,  Long  Hull 

1,450  Ton 

Escort  Vessel 

DE  264  Class  — Diesel-Elec.  Tandem 

Motor  Drive,  3"  Guns, 

Short  Hull  

1,150  Ton 

Submarine  

. SS  170  Cachalot  Class 

1,110Ton 

SSN  571  Naufi/us  

Mine  Sweeper  

AM  299  Class 

185  ft. 

Auxiliary  Motor  Mine  Sweeper 

VMS  446  Class 

138  ft. 

Submarine  Chaser 

PCM2I  Class 

173  ft. 

Escort  

PCE  842  Class 

180  ft. 

...  PT  

78  ft. 

LSD  22  Fort  Marion  Class 

1ST  542  Class 

Medium  landing  Ship 

LSM  354  Class 

Infantry  Landing  Craft  (Large) 

LCI(L)  351  Class 

i Ra7ik  on  the  retired  list:  Warrant 
Officer  grade  in  which  serving  at 
time  of  retirement,  unless  entitled  to 
' a higher  rank  or  higher  pay  under 
other  law,  subject  to  the  member’s 
election. 

• Navy  Nurse  Corps 

Law:  Act  of  16  April  1947  (34 
use  43g). 

Applicable  to:  Officers  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

Requirement:  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  20  years’  active  service, 
under  appointment  or  contract  or 
I as  a commissioned  officer  in  the 
' Nurse  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
j or  Reserve  components  thereof  or 
I active  service  in  the  Nurse  Corps 
I or  Nurse  Corps  Reserve,  or  upon 
■ reaching  age  55  in  the  case  of  com- 
manders and  lieutenant  commanders 
or  age  50  for  lieutenants  and  below 
may  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

' Ray:  2/2%  times  the  number  of 
years  ereditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired.  Maxi- 
mum 75%. 

Rank  on  the  retired  list:  Highest 
rank,  permanent  or  temporary,  in 
which  served  satisfactorily  while  on 
active  duty. 

• Women  Officers 

Law:  Act  of  12  June  1948  (34 
use  410r). 

Applicable  to:  Permanent  Regular 
Women  Officers. 

Requirement: 

CDRs  — upon  completion  of  30 
years’  active  commissioned  service  in 
the  Regular  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve, 
or  attainment  of  age  of  55,  which- 
ever is  earlier. 

LCDRs  whose  names  are  not  on 
a promotion  list  on  30  June  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  complete 
20  years’  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice in  the  Regular  Navy  or  Reserve. 

LCDRs  and  below  who  attain  age 
50  except  LCDRS  on  a promotion 
list  for  CDR,  or  an  LCDR  who  is 
serving  as  an  assistant  to  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  with  rank  of  Captain. 

All  retirements  are  effective  as  of 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
attainment  of  statutory  age  for  re- 
tirement or  completion  of  service 
requirements,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Pay:  2/2%  times  the  number  of 
years  ereditable  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses times  the  applicable  basic  pay 
of  the  rank  in  which  retired,  except 


that  the  retired  pay  of  a woman 
officer  commissioned  in  the  Regular 
Navy  under  the  Act  of  April  18, 
1946,  as  now  or  hereafter  amended 
shall  not  be  less  than  50%  of  her 
active  duty  pay  at  time  of  retire- 
ment. Maximum  75%. 

Exception:  Women  medical  offi- 


cers and  women  members  of  the- 
Medical  Service  Corps,  appointed' 
under  laws  other  than  the  Act  of  12 
June  1948,  are  governed  by  the- 
same  retirement  laws  as  are  male 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Medi- 
cal, Dental  and  Medical.  Service- 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Navy. 
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New  FHA  Law  Will  Help  Navy  Families  to  Get  Needed  Housing 


Qrocedures  for  getting  the  FHA 

home  loan  insurance  authorized  by 
the  83rd  Congress  for  servicemen  on 
active  duty  and  announced  in  BuPers 
Notice  1940  (All  Hands,  August 
1954,  p.  6)  have  been  promulgated 
in  SecNav  Inst.  1741.4. 

Designed  to  help  servicemen  pur- 
chase needed  housing,  the  new  law 
authorizes  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  (at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  FHA  commissioner)  loans 
up  to  a total  of  $17,100  or  95  per 
cent  of  the  FHA-approved  value  of 
the  home,  whichever  is  the  lower 
figure. 

Note  that  the  FHA  will  base  the 
percentage  of  its  insurance  on  the 
FHA-approved  value  of  the  property, 
not  on  the  purchase  price.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  sale  price  of  a house  is 
$16,000,  but  FHA  appraisal  sets  its 
value  at  only  $14,000,  then  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  that  FHA  will  insure 
is  $13,300  (95  per  cent  of  the  FHA- 
approved  value).  Therefore,  you 
make . sure  that  the  FHA  appraisal 
equals  the  purchase  price  or  you  will 
be  forced  to  make  a down  payment 
of  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price. 

Since  the  usual  FHA  loan  guaran- 
tee covers  only  90  per  cent  of  the 
first  $9000  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  of  the  FHA  value  of  a 
house,  down  payments  for  service- 
men under  the  new  plan  are  con- 
siderably reduced.  Also,  under  nor- 
mal FHA  terms  five  per  cent  interest 
is  charged  on  mortgage  loans,  with 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  this  being 
for  the  mortgage  insurance  premium. 
Under  the  new  setup  the  Navy  will 
assume  responsibility  for  that  pre- 


mium during  the  period  you  remain 
on  active  duty. 

For  an  example  let’s  take  a house 
which  costs  $15,000.  Under  usual 
procedures  the  FHA  would  insure 
$8100  of  the  first  $9000  and  only 
$4500  of  the  remaining  $6000— pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  FHA-ap- 
proved value  of  the  property  was 
$15,000.  Under  this  proeedure  your 
down  payment  would  be  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  $2400. 

Under  the  new  section  of  the  law 
the  Navyman  with  a certifieate  of 
eligibility  could  purchase  the  same 
property  with  a down  payment  of 
approximately  $750.  However, 
nothing  in  the  new  law  relieves  you 
of  responsibility  for  regular  payments 
on  the  principal  and  the  four-and-a- 
half  per  cent  interest. 

And  FHA’s  regular  criteria  will  be 
used  in  approving  insurance  loans, 
which  means  that  in  order  to  be 
eligible  the  Navyman  must  meet  all 
income  and  credit  requirements  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  of  financ- 
ing that  will  be  required. 

To  understand  just  what  the  new 
law  offers  you,  the  following  defini- 
tions must  be  understood: 

1.  Housing  means  a dwelling  unit 
designed  for  a one-family  residence 
for  occupancy  by  the  serviceman  as 
his  home.  Such  dwellings  may  be 
located  in  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  house  you  buy 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  in  the 
location  where  you  are  stationed.  It 
may  be  located  in  an  area  where  you 
plan  to  live  after  retirement  or  where 
you  presently  hope  to  provide  a home 
for  your  family.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, you  must  certify  that  you  or 
your  family  will  occupy  the  property 
or  that  your  inability  to  do  so  is  the 
result  of  military  orders. 

2.  Period  of  ownership  by  service- 
men has  been  defined  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  mean  that 
period  of  eligibility  during  which  the 
Navy  is  required  to  pay  the  mortgage 
insurance  premiums  to  the  FHA. 
This  period  begins  with  the  date  on 
which  the  FHA  endorses  the  loan  for 
insurance  under  this  program;  the 
period  of  eligibility  ends  when  the 
FHA  is  furnished  certification  that 
the  Navy  will  no  longer  pay  the  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  by  reason 


of  the  death,  discharge  or  separation 
from  active  duty  (except  when  re- 
enlisted the  next  day),  termination 
of  ownership  of  the  property  covered 
by  such  loan  or  other  termination  of 
eligibility  by  the  serviceman,  or  at 
the  request  of  the  serviceman. 

F’irst  step  in  applying  for  the  in- 
surance is  the  completion  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Form  802,  “Request 
for  and  Certificate  of  Eligibility.” 
Part  I of  the  form  (Request  for  Cer- 
tificate of  Eligibility)  requires  the 
following  statements:  a)  That  you 
are  currently  serving  on  active  duty; 
b)  That  you  have  served  on  active 
duty  in  any  of  the  Armed  Eorces 
more  than  two  years  (not  necessarily 
continuous);  and  c)  that  you  require 
housing. 

Part  II  of  the  form  is  the  Certificate 
of  Eligibility  and  is  completed  by  one 
of  the  following  persons:  1)  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  2)  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel;  3 ) Commanding  officer  or 
officer  in  charge  of  activity  having 
responsibility  for  the  custody  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  records. 

Certificates  must  be  made  up  in 
original  and  four  copies  and  are  valid 
for  12  months  from  date  of  issue, 
unless  the  certifying  officer  de- 
termines that  your  eligibility  will  ter- 
minate sooner  in  which  case  the 
period  of  validity  will  be  appropri- 
ately shortened. 

Certificates  will  not  be  issued  to 
personnel  called  to  active  duty  for 
training  purposes  only. 

In  addition,  the  comm.issioner  of 
the  Eederal  Housing  Administration 
has  advised  that  provisions  of  the 
new  legislation  will  permit  service 
personnel  to  construct  or  purchase  a 
needed  home,  but  it  will  not  permit 
the  refinancing  of  a home  already 
owned  by  the  serviceman. 


"OK,  sailor,  don't  confuse  your  travel 
posters!"  — J.  R-  Knisley,  ET3,  USN 
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The  original  and  three  copies  of 
the  approved  certificate  will  be  re- 
turned to  you.  You  present  them  to 
the  FHA-approved  institution  willing 
to  make  the  loan  on  the  property  you 
desire.  FHA  regulations  then  require 
the  lender  to  forward  the  original  and 
two  copies  of  the  certificate  along 
with  other  documents  required  by 
FHA  regulations. 

FHA  completes  Part  HI  of  the 
form,  either  indorsing  or  rejecting  the 
loan.  Eventually  the  original  certifi- 
cate is  filed  in  your  service  record, 
where  it  remains  as  long  as  the  in- 
surance is  in  force. 

Commanders  responsible  for  sign- 
ing the  certificate  of  eligibility  are 
also  responsible  for  a yearly  check  to 
determine  whether  or  not  you  con- 
tinue to  own  the  property.  And  if  you 
are  making  the  loan  payments 
through  a Class  “H”  allotment,  dis- 
continuance of  that  allotment  will 
also  be  cause  for  a check. 

Issuance  of  an  additional  Certifi- 
cate of  Eligibility  is  authorized  under 
the  following  circumstances: 

• When  you  surrender  an  unused 
or  expired  certificate. 

• When  you  certify  in  writing 
that  an  unused  or  expired  certificate 
has  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

Although  you  have  used  a previous 
certificate,  an  additional  one  may  be 
issued  in  those  instances  where— as 
a result  of  military  orders  or  situa- 
tions of  an  emergency  nature— denial 
of  such  a certificate  would  cause 
hardship  or  an  inequity  to  the  serv- 
iceman concerned. 

The  following  circumstances  indi- 
cate categories  which  may  be  con- 
sidered under  this  authority: 

• Upon  assignment  to  a new  duty 


station,  after  your  new  commanding 
officer  determines  that  the  following 
are  not  available,  or  are  inadequate: 
a)  government  quarters;  b)  Title 
VIII,  National  Housing  Act  (Wherry 
Act)  housing;  or  c)  reasonably  priced 
rental  housing. 

• When  you  have  already  used  a 
certificate  to  acquire  a home,  but 
your  retirement  is  pending  within  five 
years  and  you  desire  to  purchase  a 
home  at  another  location  for  retire- 
ment purposes  if  it  is  established  that 
denial  of  the  second  certificate  will 
prevent  you  from  acquiring  a home. 

• Where  by  reason  of  your  health 
or  the  health  of  a member  of  your 
immediate  family  you  are  required 
to  move  to  a different  geographical 
location  and  you  are  unable  to  ac- 
quire a home  there  unless  a second 
certificate  is  issued. 

• Where  the  home  originally  ac- 
quired by  use  of  an  eligibility  cer- 
tificate is  destroyed  by  an  “Act  of 
God”  or  other  catastrophe  and  denial 
of  an  additional  certificate  will  pre- 
vent you  from  acquiring  a home. 

• Any  other  unusual  circumstance 
which  after  investigation  by  the  of- 
ficer authorized  to  sign  the  Certificate 
of  Eligibility,  is  determined  to  be  of 
such  exceptional  nature  that  to  deny 
the  issuance  of  a second  certificate 
would  place  you  in  a position  which 
would  adversely  affect  your  per- 
formance of  military  duties. 

In  no  case,  however,  will  an  ad- 
ditional certificate  be  issued  until  it 
is  determined  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  no  longer  liable  for  the  pay- 


ment of  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums on  a previous  loan. 

Naval  officers  and  enlisted  men 
alike  are  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  new  law.  In  addition,  use  of  the 
mortgage  guarantee  will  not  prevent 
Navymen  from  using  the  regular  GI 
Home  Loan  provisions,  and  those 
who  have  already  used  their  GI  loan 
privilege  may  still  apply  to  the  FHA. 

Nine  CPOs  Advanced  to 
Warrant  Officer  Grade 

Nine  chief  petty  officers  have  been 
appointed  to  the  temporary  grade  of 
warrant  officer,  W-1,  with  date  of 
rank  15  Oct  1954. 

The  appointments  were  sent  out 
by  individual  letter  and  were  effec- 
tive upon  acceptance. 

The  warrant  officer  appointments 
were  made  for  the  following  clas- 
sifications — five  Machinists,  one 
Radio  Electrician,  one  Carpenter  and 
two  Ship’s  Clerks. 


Medical  and  Dental 

The  following  officer  correspond- 
ence courses,  offered  by  the  Na- 
val Medical  School  and  the  Naval 
Dental  School,  have  been  revised 
and  now  use  objective  instead  of 
thesis-type  questions.  As  the  revi- 
sions require  less  time  for  comple- 
tion than  the  original  editions,  these 
courses  have  been  re-evaluated  in 


Courses  Are  Revised 

terms  of  Naval  Reserve  retirement 
and  promotion  points.  Both  old  and 
new  credit  are  listed  below  for 
each  course.  Students  who  enrolled 
before  1 Nov  1954  will  be  cred- 
ited with  points  as  listed  under  the 
old  evaluation.  Students  who  enroll 
after  that  date  will  be  credited  with 
points  under  the  new  evaluation. 


Combat  and  Field  Medicine  Practice 

Naval  Preventive  Medicine 

Insect,  Pest  and  Rodent  Control 

Special  Clinical  Services  (General) 24 

Submarine  Medicine  Practice 24 

Radiological  Defense  and  Atomic  Medicine  32 

Personnel  who  completed  an  earlier  thesis-type  course  will  not  receive  additional 
credit  for  completion  of  the  same  course  in  its  present  revision. 


New  Evaluation 
(Points) 

. 24  

Old  Evaluation 
(Points) 
32 

24 

36 

18 

32 

24  

32 

24 

32 

32 

36 
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Latest  List  of  Motion  Pictures 
Available  for  Distribution  to 
Ships  and  Bases  Overseas 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  convenience 
of  ships  and  overseas  bases.  The  title 
of  each  movie  is  followed  by  the  pro- 
gram number.  Technicolor  films  are 
designated  by  (T).  Distribution  of 
the  following  films  began  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  most 
overseas  activities.  Films  leased  under 
this  plan  are  paid  for  by  the  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund  (derived 
from  non-appropriated  funds  out  of 
profits  by  Navy  Exchanges  and  ship’s 
stores)  supplemented  by  annually 
appropriated  funds.  The  plan  and 
funds  are  under  the  administration  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Rogue  Cop  (170):  Murder  Drama; 
Robert  Taylor,  Janet  Leigh,  George 
Raft. 

Dragnet  (171)  (T);  Mystery 

Drama;  Jack  Webb,  Ben  Alexander. 

Flame  and  the  Flesh  (172)  (T): 
Romantic  Drama;  Lana  Turner,. Pier 
Angeli,  Carlos  Thompson. 

Stranger  in  Between  (173); 
Drama;  Kay  Welsh,  Gregory  Keen. 

Gambler  from  Natchez  (174) 
(T):  Western;  Dale  Robertson, 

Debra  Paget. 

The  Raid  (175)  (T):  Western 
Melodrama;  Van  Heflin,  Anne  Ban- 
croft. 

Something  Money  Can’t  Buy 
(176) : British  Comedy;  Patricia  Roc, 
Anthony  Steel. 

Decameron  Nights  (177)  (T): 
Drama;  Joan  Fontaine,  Louis  Jour- 
dan. 

Black  Shield  of  Falworth  (178) 
(T):  Romantic  Adventure;  Tony 

Curtis,  Janet  Leigh. 

Bengal  Brigade  (179)  (T):  Ad- 
venture Drama;  Rock  Hudson,  Ar- 
lene Dahl. 

Suddenly  (180):  Suspense  Melo- 
, drama;  Frank  Sinatra,  Sterling  Hay- 
.den. 

Crest  of  the  Wave  (181);  Adven- 
ture Melodrama;  Gene  Kelly,  Jeff 
Richards. 

Valley  of  the  Kings  (182)  (T): 


Adventure  Drama;  Robert  Taylor, 
Eleanor  Parker,  Carlos  Thompson. 

The  Human  Jungle  (183):  Mur- 
der Drama;  Gary  Merrill,  Jan  Sterl- 
ing. 

Susan  Slept  Here  (184)  (T):  Ro- 
mantic Comedy;  Debbie  Reynolds, 
Dick  Powell. 

GOG  (185)  (T):  Science  Fiction; 
Richard  Egan,  Constance  Dowling, 
Herbert  Marshall. 

Angels  One  Five  (186):  British 
War  Drama;  Jack  Hawkins,  Michael 
Denison. 

High  and  Dry  (187):  British 
Comedy  Satire;  Paul  Douglas,  Alex 
Mackenzie. 

Human  Desire  (188):  Drama; 

Glenn  Ford,  Gloria  Grahame. 

Lucky  Me  (189)  (T):  Musical; 
Doris  Day,  Robert  Cummings,  Pbil 
Silvers. 

The  Diamond  Wizard  (190): 
British  Melodrama;  Dennis  O’Keefe, 
Margaret  Sheridan. 

Down  Three  Dark  Streets  (191): 
FBI  Drama;  Broderick  Crawford, 
Ruth  Roman,  Martha  Hyer. 

'Grass  Roots'  Recruiting 
Recruits  Win  Extra  Leave 

Recruits  turned  recruiter  are  really 
“in  like  Flynn,”  according  to  Bennie 
O.  Abeyta,  AA,  usn.  He  recruited  one 
of  his  buddies  for  the  Navy  while  he 
was  home  on  boot  leave— thereby 
earning  himself  an  extra  five  days  of 
leave  under  a recently  instituted 
Navy  Recruiting  Service  plan  which 
offers  a man  leave  in  return  for  his 
services  as  a “grass  roots”  recruiter. 
Abeyta,  who  was  graduated  with 
Company  198  at  NTC,  San  Diego, 
was  one  of  the  first  San  Diego 
trainees  to  benefit  from  the  plan. 

The  new  plan  was  announced  by 
the  Recruiting  Service  after  the  air- 


man apprentice  had  gone  home  to 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  on  leave,  so 
Abeyta  expected  nothing  when  he 
convinced  a buddy  that  the  Navy 
was  a “good  deal”  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  Navy  Recruiting  Station. 

While  his  friend,  Orlando  D.  Bena- 
videz, was  being  processed,  the  Albu- 
querque recruiter  explained  the  new 
program  to  Abeyta.  After  Benavidez 
had  been  sworn  into  the  naval  serv- 
ice, the  recruiter  extended  Abeyta’s 
leave  for  an  additional  five  days. 

As  announced  by  the  Recruiting 
Division  of  BuPers,  here’s  how  the 
program  works:  Before  a recruit  goes 
home  on  “boot”  leave,  the  program 
is  explained  to  him  and  he  is  pro- 
vided with  recruiting  publicity  ma- 
terial that  he  can  pass  out  to  his  pals. 
The  local  recruiter  is  notified  of  the 
man’s  leave  address  and  arranges  to 
meet  him  and  any  prospective  en- 
listees soon  after  the  man  arrives 
home  on  leave.  If  these  meetings 
result  in  any  actual  enlistments,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  appropriate 
main  recruiting  station  is  authorized 
to  extend  the  “boot’s”  leave  for  a 
period  of  five  days.  (The  details  are 
contained  in  Recruiting  Service  Note 
No.  203-54.) 

Men  may  earn  a total  of  ten  extra 
days  of  leave  by  thus  recruiting  their 
buddies  for  Uncle  Sam’s  sea  service. 

"BuPers  Manual"  has  Revision  on 
Naval  Reserve  Administration 

The  revision  of  Part  H,  of  BuPers 
Manual  is  currently  being  forwarded 
to  all  ships  and  activities.  Relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  it  incorporates  the  regula- 
tions previously  announced  in  in- 
structions, and  contains  only  a few 
policy  changes. 

The  main  change  is  the  deletion 
of  regulations  governing  the  Fleet 
Reserve.  Since  the  Fleet  Reserve  is 
legally  no  longer  a part  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  the  regulations  formerly  in- 
corporated in  Part  H,  and  still  in 
effect,  are  covered  in  another  part  of 
BuPers  Manual. 

Other  changes  in  the  new  revision 
bring  Part  H into  conformity  with 
the  laws  set  down  by  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  these  changes 
have  already  been  sent  out  to  the 
field  through  means  of  instructions 
and  notices. 
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NAS  Alameda  Was  Once  Indian  Happy  Hunting  Ground 


Alameda,  Calif.,  a small  island 
dotting  San  Francisco  Bay,  was  once 
an  Indian  burial  ground,  a hunting 
site  for  Spanish  grandees  and  a haven 
for  miners  who  failed  to  strike  it  rich 
in  the  1849  gold  rush.  Later,  it  be- 
came “the  only  city  in  the  world 
without  a graveyard.” 

Today  Alameda  is  the  home  of  a 
thriving  community;  while  at  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  NAS  Ala- 
meda has  celebrated  its  fourteenth 
birthday— years  which  have  seen  the 
station  grow  into  one  of  the  Navy’s 
largest  bases  for  repair  and  modifica- 
tion of  aircraft,  as  well  as  the  West 
Coast’s  only  NAS  for  processing 
faster-than-sound  jet  aircraft. 

The  idea  for  conversion  of  Ala- 
meda into  a naval  base  had  its  be- 
ginning in  1917,  but  it  was  not  until 
1936  that  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  accept  the  marshy  west 
end  of  the  island  from  the  City  of 
Alameda  for  the  sum  of  $1. 

In  1937  Congress  passed  a bill  ap- 
propriating $15,000,000  to  begin 
work.  Construction  actually  began  in 
February  1938,  when  dredges 
anchored  in  the  Bay  began  pumping 
to  raise  the  surface  above  water  level. 
Fifteen  million  cubic  yards  of  fill— 
which,  if  poured  over  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Civic  Center,  would  make  a 


creditable  mountain— was  required 
to  raise  the  land  above  the  tide 
heights.  Gradually,  however,  the 
2200-acre  marsh  site  was  filled. 

NAS  Alameda  was  commissioned 
on  1 Nov  1940,  with  a complement 
of  200  military  and  civilian  personnel. 
On  7 Dec  1941,  the  station’s  five 
runways  were  only  partially  com- 
pleted, and  naked  steel  frameworks 
for  the  main  buildings  were  silhouet- 
ted against  the  setting  sun.  Still,  the 
field  was  usable  and  flying  was  only 
moderately  restricted. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
big  mud  puddle  that  grew  into  one 
of  the  largest  Naval  Air  Stations  in 
the  country  had  piled  up  an  impres- 
sive record.  From  1941  to  1946  the 
Supply  Department  had  routed  79,- 
596  overseas  shipments  to  Pacific  war 
zones.  These  totaled  206,828,248 
pounds.  Aircraft  shipments  totaled 
24,328.  Supply  also  received  from 
combat  areas  124,000,000  pounds  of 
salvage  material,  which  netted  a total 
of  $280,000. 

Along  came  1948  and  NAS  Ala- 
meda rested  on  its  oars.  Drastic  cuts 
had  been  made  in  both  civilian  and 
military  personnel,  and  production 
was  down  one-third  of  military  peak. 

The  station’s  future  as  a jet  opera- 
tions base  (under  consideration  since 


1947)  was  confirmed  in  1950  when 
top  military  leaders  visited  the  base 
to  view  the  runways,  although  the 
primary  mission  on  NAS  Alameda 
continues  to  be  that  of  a seaport  in- 
dustrial air  station. 

When  the  Korean  fighting  broke 
out  in  June  1950,  the  Station  again 
shifted  into  high  gear.  Pacific  Re- 
serve Fleet  began  activating  the  car- 
riers and  aircraft  tenders  lying  at 
their  piers,  while  the  Navy  under- 
took a $24,000,000  expansion  pro- 
gram to  build  up  the  station’s  fa- 
cilities. Work  was  started  on  new 
7,000-foot  jet  runways,  a $2,765,000 
jet-overhaul  building  and  a $3,250,- 
000  supply  annex. 

War’s  end  signaled  the  return  to 
a calmer  routine,  but  NAS  Alameda 
still  hums  with  activity,  as  her  8000 
civilian  workers  and  several  thousand 
sailors  maintain  the  flow  of  over- 
hauled planes  and  equipment  which 
the  Navy  needs  to  keep  its  constant 
vigil  over  the  free  world’s  frontiers. 

The  personnel  of  NAS  Alameda 
can  be  proud  of  her  14  years  of  out- 
standing achievement.  She  has 
proven  a strong  link  in  the  nation’s 
chain  of  defense  on  every  occasion, 
and  because  she  has  performed  so 
well,  her  role  in  the  future  of  naval 
aviation  is  likely  to  be  a large  one. 


Private  Blood  Bonk 

A photographic  squadron  stationed 
in  Florida  has  its  own  private  blood 
bank. 

In  addition  to  the  blood  donated 
whenever  the  Red  Cross  mobile  unit 
visits  the  station,  the  men  of  Photo- 
graphic Squadron  62  at  NAAS  San- 
ford, Fla.,  maintain  a supply  of  avail- 
able blood  which  can  be  used  in  an 
emergency  by  members  of  the  unit, 
their  dependents  or  friends. 

The  private  blood  bank  began  last 
February  when,  with  the  assistance 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  7. 

1.  (b)  Transit. 

2.  (a)  Angles,  heights  and  distances. 

3.  (c)  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

4.  (b)  Extraordinary  achievement  in 

aerial  flight  at  any  time. 

5.  (b)  Killer-type  submarine. 

6.  (c)  Hunt  and  destroy  enemy  subma- 

rines. 


and  cooperation  of  the  Central 
Florida  Blood  Bank,  the  men  of  the 
squadron  established  an  “account” 
or  “reserve”  of  pints  of  blood,  which 
they  call  the  “Photoron  62  De- 
pendent Blood  Bank.”  The  men  vol- 
untarily donate  blood  to  the  Central 
Florida  Blood  Bank  at  any  time  and 
this  agency  gives  the  squadron  credit 
for  each  pint  so  donated. 

At  any  time  a request  for  blood  is 
received,  the  man  requesting  it  has 
only  to  see  the  Squadron’s  leading 
chief  who  gives  him  a withdrawal  slip 
to  obtain  the  amount  of  blood  that  is 
needed  by  his  relative  or  friend. 

Records  at  the  blood  bank  show 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  blood  that  has  been  withdrawn  so 
far  has  been  for  neighbors  and  friends 
in  the  community  where  the  squad- 
ron is  stationed.  The  men  say  with 
pride  that  no  one  who  has  ever  asked 
for  assistance  has  failed  to  get  the 
blood  that  was  needed. 

The  aim  of  the  squadron,  in  addi- 


tion to  contributing  blood  to  the  Red 
Cross,  is  to  keep  enough  voluntary 
donations  in  the  Central  Florida 
Blood  Bank  to  meet  any  emergency— 
so  whenever  the  amount  on  credit  or 
the  balanee  begins  to  reach  a low 
level,  you  will  find  a group  of  men 
going  to  the  blood  bank  to  bring 
their  “account”  up  to  a more  com- 
fortable figure.  They  know  that  “it 
pays  to  save”  and  the  blood  they  save 
may  save  a life. 
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"For  heroic  or  meritorious  achieve- 
ment or  service  during  military  opera- 
tions . . 

★ Anstett,  Douglas  G.,  LCDR,  usn 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  13 
Nov  1951  to  29  Apr  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Arbogast,  Floyd  L.,  LCDR,  usnk, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
18  Jun  to  14  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Badger,  Rodney  F.,  CDR.,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 
May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Becker,  Charles  L.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  21 
Nov  1951  to  30  Mar  1952.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Benton,  James  W.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  28 
Nov  to  22  Dec  1950.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Betts,  Frederick  M.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  1 Dec  1952  to  7 Mar  1953.  Com- 
bat “V”  authorized. 

★ Blood,  Russell  L.,  CAPT,  MC,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
Sep  1950  to  Jan  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Boyer,  William  G.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  30 
Jun  to  14  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Camp,  James  M.,  ABC,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  on 
22  May  1952.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 
A Carmody,  Martin  D.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
28  Oct  1952  to  22  Apr  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Casserly,  Christopher  J.,  LT,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
12  May  to  20  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Chase,  Gordon  P.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  28 


Oct  1952  to  22  Apr  1953.  Combat 
“V”’  authorized. 

★ Clark,  Asa  A.,  Ill,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  18 
Apr  to  29  Sep  1952.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Fargo,  William  B.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  17 
May  to  17  Sep  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Foltz,  Gayle  G.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  27 
June  to  18  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Cease,  John  M.,  CDR,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  17  May 
to  31  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Genny,  Richard  W.,  LT,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  2 
Mar  to  1 Aug  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Gill,  R.  E.,  LCDR,  usn,  for  meri- 


Navy  Unit  Commendations 

Ten  vessels  and  two  units  have 
been  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  their  services  during  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Those  commended  “for  extremely 
meritorious  service  in  support  of  mili- 
tary operations  against  enemy  aggres- 
sor forces  in  Korea,”  and  their  dates 
of  participation  are: 

• uss  Cacapon  (AO  52),  8 Aug  to 
27  Dec  1950. 

• uss  Graff ias  (AF  29),  23  Sep  to 
30  Dec  1950  and  23  Jun  1952  to  9 
Mar  1953. 

• uss  Grasp  (AR  24),  1 Feb  to 
15  Oct  1951. 

• uss  Henrico  (APA  45),  15  Sep 
to  25  Dec  1950. 

• uss  Mount  Katmai  (AE  16),  18 
Aug  to  28  Dec  1950. 

• uss  Noble  (APA  218),  15  Sep 
to  25  Dec  1950. 

Those  commended  “for  extremely 
meritorious  service  as  a minesweep- 
ing unit  of  the  Blockading  and  Escort 


torious  service  in  Korea  from  4 Apr  to 
8 Aug  1952.  Combat  “V”  authorized.. 
A Glowasky,  William  A.,  LT,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  froni) 
31  Oct  1952  to  21  Apr  1953.  Combat- 
“V”  authorized. 

A Gray,  Oscar  E.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  17 
Oct  1952  to  3 Apr  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Gunderson,  Allan  H.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
28  Oct  1952  to  22  Apr  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Heintz,  George  R.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
on  22  May  1952.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Henry,  Daniel  E.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  18 
Apr  to  29  Sep  1952.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Holm,  Stanley  R.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 


Awarded  for  Korean  Conflict 

Minesweeping  Group  during  opera- 
tions against  enemy  aggressor  forces 
in  Korea,”  and  their  dates  of  par- 
ticipation are: 

• uss  Kite  (AMS22),  18-29  Jul 
and  15-26  Nov  1952. 

• Minesweeping  Boat  Division 
One,  7 to  30  Apr,  7 Aug  to  2 Sep 
and  12-15  Oct  1952. 

• uss  Murrelet  (AM372),  10-31 
May  1952. 

o uss  Osprey  (AMS28),  16  Apr 
to  19  May  and  12-15  Oct  1952. 

• uss  Redhead  (AMS34),  7 May 
to  5 Jun,  12  Aug  to  8 Sep,  12-15  Oct 
1952. 

Task  Element  90.32,  consisting  of 
LSTs  799,  857,  859,  883,  898,  914, 
973  and  975,  was  awarded  the  NUC 
for  “heroic  performance  of  duty  in 
action  against  enemy  aggressor  forces 
in  Korea  on  15-16  Sep  1950.” 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  will 
issue  individual  authorization  to  all 
eligible  Navymen  without  further 
action  on  their  part. 


USS  Cacapon  USS  Murrelet  USS  Osprey  USS  Noble  USS  Redhead 
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ALL  HANDS 


meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  28 
Oct  1952  to  22  Apr  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Jackson,  D.  F.,  LT,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 Feb  to 
8 Aug  1952.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ JuEBGENs,  John  E.,  LTJG,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
Jul  1952  to  Jun  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Kermode,  Harvey  B.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
26  Nov  1952  to  17  May  1953.  Combat 

! “V”  autliorized. 

i ★ King,  David  L.  G.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
! meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  18 
1 Mar  to  5 Sep  1952.  Combat  “V”  au- 
!'  thorized. 

!'  ★ King,  Thomas  S.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Laird,  Ian  M.,  LCDR,  usn,  CO  of 
uss  Dextrous  (AM  341)  from  30  May 

; 1951  to  February  1952.  Combat  “V”' 
authorized. 

★ Lange,  Estelle  K.,  LCDR,  NC,  usn, 

; serving  in  uss  Consolation  (AH  15) 

from  16  Aug  1950  to  30  Apr  1951. 

★ Lank,  Harold  C.,  CDR,  usn,  CO  of 
uss  Gregory  (DD  802)  from  12  to  27 

I Dec  1951.  Combat  “V"  authorized. 

' ★ Ludwick,  William  E.,  CDR,  DC, 
USN,  serving  with  the  First  Marine  Air- 
< craft  Wing  from  8 Nov  1951  to  8 Apr 
, 1952. 

I ★ Martin,  Clyde  L.,  CDR,  DC,  usn, 

; for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
I from  13  May  19.53  to  16  Feb  1954. 

I Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Masterson,  Thomas  L.  Jr.,  HN,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  20  Dec  1952  to  14  Feb  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Matherne,  Raymond  J.,,HN,  usN, 
for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  16 
and  17  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Nagle,  Robert  O.,  LTJG,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
26  Apr  to  26  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ O’Rourke,  Paul  J.,  HM3,  usn,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  24  and 
25  July  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Porter,  John  R.,  HN,  usn,  for  heroic 
achievement  in  Korea  on  27  Mar  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Raines,  Julian  L.,  MMC,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
1 Feb  to  14  Apr  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Ramsey,  Charles  J.  Jr.,  HN,  usn. 


for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  1 
Feb  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Rice,  Leo  F.,  LCDR,  ChC,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  4 Feb  to  1 Oct  1953.  Combat 
“’V”  authorized. 

★ Rile,  Joseph  E.,  HM3,  usn,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  27  Jul 
1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Romberger,  William  M.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
31  Jan  to  30  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Ross,  Richard  E.,  HN,  usn,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  23  Jul 
1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Sauers,  David  L.,  HM3,  usn,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  from  7 to 
9 Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Sanger,  Kenneth  J.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  31 
Jan  to  30  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Schoonover,  Edward  N.,  HN,  usn, 
for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  27 
Mar  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Singleton,  Royce  A.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
31  Mar  to  30  Jul  1953. 

★ Smith,  Ronald  F.,  AB3,  usn,  serving 
in  uss  Philippine  Sea  (CVA  47)  on  22 
Mar  1952. 

★ Sobol,  Ferdinand  A.,  HM2,  usnr, 
for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  3 
Mar  1951.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Stenborg,  Walter  P.,  LT,  MC,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  aehievement  in  Korea 
from  11  Jan  to  20  May  19.53.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Suerstedt,  Henry,  Jr.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
1 Jan  to  5 Jun  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Sullivan,  David  M.,  HN,  usnr,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  28  Mar 
1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Sutton,  Guyamere  H.,  HM3,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  8 Jan  to  14  Apr  1953.  Gombat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Sturch,  Jackie  E.,  HM3,  usn,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  9 Jul 
1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Sylvester,  Joseph  R.,  HM2,  usn, 
for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  10 
Apr  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Tate,  Allen  D.,  Jr.,  LT,  MC,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  11  Apr  to  5 Aug  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Taylor,  Donald  P.,  MMl,  usnr,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Iwo  Jima  Island 
in  Feb  1945.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 


★ Trum,  Herman  J.,  HI,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
31  Dec  1952  to  5 Jun  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Tucker,  Charles  A.,  H.Ml,  usn,  at- 
tached to  a Marine  Infantry  Company 
on  3 Mar  1951.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

A Vickery,  Arthur  E.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  10 
May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Wadeson,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  LTJG,  MG, 
usnr,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  26  Mar  to  3 Apr  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Warren,  George  R.,  Jr.,  LCDR,  MC, 
USN,  for  meritorious  service  in  Korea 
from  9 May  to  13  Jul  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ White,  Marshall  W.,  CDR,  usn, 
serving  in  uss  Philippine  Sea  (CVA  47) 
from  26  Jan  to  1.5  Jul  19.52. 

★ Williams,  David  J.,  Jr.,  LCDR, 
MC,  USN,  for  meritorious  achievement 
in  Korea  from  15  Apr  to  2 Jul  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

Williams,  Roger  B.,  LT,  MC,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  22  Feb  to  13  Aug  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Williamson,  John  H.,  EN3,  usn, 
serving  in  uss  Beatty  (DD  756)  on  11 
Dec  1951.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Wilson,  Rowland  S.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
MSTS  representative  and  Naval  Control 
of  Shipping  Officer  at  Inchon  from  1 
Oct  1950  to  10  Apr  1951,  and  on  the 
staff  of  Commander  Amphibious  Group 
Three  from  11  Apr  to  1 Jun  1951.  Gom- 
bat “V”  authorized. 

★ WooLEY,  Millard  J.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Jun  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Wyrick,  James  W.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  28 
Oct  1952  to  22  Apr  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Odening,  Robert  E.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  2 
Feb  to  26  Jun  1952.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Palmer,  James  M.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  27 
Feb  to  5 Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

A Parker,  Oscar  B.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  15 
|un  to  11  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 


USS  Mt.  Katmai  USS  Henrico  USS  Graffias  USS  Grasp  USS  Kite 
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n IX  c rich  reading  fare  may  be  found 

D Vx  ^ IV  O : IN  WIDE  RANGE  OF  FACT,  FICTION 


Y ou  ’re  the  gainer  as  publishing 
* houses  reach  their  annual  peak  of 
activity.  Take  your  choice— you  have 
a wide  range  of  subjects  from  which 
to  choose  when  browsing  through 
your  ship  or  station  library. 

• Sunk,  by  Mochitsura  Hashimoto; 
Henry  Holt  & Co. 

This  remarkable  report  on  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Pacific  is  one  of  the  first  to 
come  from  the  Japanese  side.  It  is 
the  story  of  a lost  cause,  written  by 
one  of  four  Japanese  submarine  com- 
manders who  survived  the  war.  It 
covers  each  phase  of  the  Pacific  war 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Okinawa  and 
reveals  much  information  not  gen- 
erally known  to  most  Navymen.  CDR 


SONGS  OF  TBE  SEA 


The  True  Yankee  Sailor 

when  a boy,  Harry  Bluff  left  his  friends 
and  his  home 

And  his  dear  native  land,  o'er  the  ocean 
to  roam; 

Like  a sapling,  he  sprung,  he  was  fair  to 
the  view. 

He  was  True  Yankee  oak,  boys,  the  older 
he  grew. 

Tho'  his  body  was  weak,  and  his  hands 
they  were  soft. 

When  the  signal  was  giv'n  he  the  first 
went  aloft. 

The  ve^rans  all  cried,  "He'll  one  day  lead 
the  van" 

For  tho"  rated  a boy  he'd  the  soul  of 
a man. 

And  the  heart  of  a true  Yankee  sailor. 

Old  Forecastle  Song 


Edward  L.  Beach,  usn,  in  his  intro- 
duction, suggests  that  the  failure  of 
the  Japanese  submarine  fleet  may 
have  been  basically  caused  by  factors 
in  Japanese  psychology. 

★ ★ ★ 

• Atomic  Science  — Bombs  and 
Power,  by  David  Dietz;  Dodd,  Mead 
& Co. 

Here’s  a summary  of  atomic 
science,  from  the  ancient  Greek 
atomic  theory  to  a survey  of  progress 
in  this  field,  both  military  and  non- 
military, since  the  war.  The  tactical 
atomic  bomb,  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
the  breeder  reactor,  atomic  power 
plants,  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  and 
new  discoveries  in  basic  research  are 
described— a complex  subject  discus- 
sed in  simple  terms. 

★ ★ ★ 

• Song  of  the  Sky,  by  Guy  Mur- 
chie,  Jr.;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

This  book  ranges  over  the  entire 
realm  of  the  sky  as  it  tells  of  the  great 
adventure  of  our  age— the  exploration 
of  the  air.  It  tells  of  the  heavy  lower 
depths  where  man  first  tried  his 
wings,  where  wind  and  cloud  form 
the  ever  changing  patterns  of 
weather,  out  through  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stratosphere  which 
only  jet  and  rockets  can  probe,  to  the 
airless  heights  of  the  ionosphere— that 
unexplored  no-man’s-land  (or  air) 
between  earth  and  outer  space.  Of 
interest  to  Navymen. 

★ ★ ★ 

• The  Pioneers,  by  Jack  Schaefer; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

A collection  of  Western  short 
stories  written  in  fine  style. 

★ ★ ★ 

• TV  Boxing  Book,  by  Joe  Wil- 
liams; Van  Nostrand  Co. 

This  well-known  sports  writer  has 
done  a unique  job  of  combining  tech- 
nical information,  historical  data, 
amusing  anecdote  and  expert  ob- 
servation. He  has  illustrated  all  this 
with  photographs  of  boxing  greats, 
near-greats  and  has-beens.  Bob  (Can- 
vas Back)  Hope  has  written  a fore- 
word in  a Hopeful  style. 

★ ★ ★ 

• Roanoke  Renegade,  by  Don 

Tracy;  Dial  Press. 

A typical  bit  of  historical  em- 
broidery, and  good  reading  for  those 
who  like  swashbuckling  tales  of  Eliza- 


bethan days.  Tracy  has  thoroughly 
researched  the  slim  records  of  the 
Lost  Colony  of  Roanoke  Island,  and 
has  created  a plausible  yarn  of  a 
youthful  courtier  of  Elizabeth’s  Lon- 
don, outlawed  for  wounding  one  of 
the  Queen’s  favorites.  The  climax  i 
gives  a possible  clue  to  what  may 
have  happened  to  the  Lost  Colony. 

★ ★ ★ 

• The  Story  of  Man,  by  Carleton 
Coon;  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Through  this  narrative  of  50,000 
years  of  growth  and  change  of  man,  ' 
we  are  presented  with  a fresh  view- 
point of  why  and  what  we  are.  Al- 
though the  author  is  an  anthropolo- 
gist and  archaeologist  who  has  earned 
respect  in  his  professional  field,  his 
writing  on  this  occasion  is  not  tech- 
nical and  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  understanding  by  Navymen. 
Outstanding  illustrations.  j 

★ ★ ★ 

• The  Blue  Continent,  by  Folco  | 
Quilci;  Rinehart  & Co. 

This  photographer-author  has 
great  fun  telling  of  exploits  with 
sharks,  barracuda  and  other  salt- 
water inhabitants  of  coral  and  ship- 
wrecks. You’ll  enjoy  them,  too.  He  ' 
also  adds  a useful  supplement  on 
deep-water  photography  and  proves 
he  knows  his  subject  by  60  remark- 
able photographs.  Of  interest  to  the 
deep-sea  diving,  the  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing fan. 

★ ★ ★ 

• A Military  History  of  the  Western 
World,  by  Major-General  J.  F.  C.  Ful- 
ler; Funi<f&  Wagnalls  Co. 

Taking  the  whole  panorama  of  the 
Western  past  as  background,  the 
author  traces  the  impact  of  wars  and 
decisive  battles  on  the  rise  and  fall 
of  cultures.  The  first  of  three  volumes, 
this  one  carries  the  reader  through 
3500  years  of  recorded  warfare,  from 
the  earliest  times  up  to  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  with  the  excitement  of  a 
great  story. 

★ ★ ★ 

• The  Adventurers,  by  Ernest  Hay- 
cox;  Little  Brown  & Co. 

Oregon  in  1865  was  a wild  and 
rugged  land  waiting  for  the  adven- 
turers.. To  Mark  Sheridan  it  meant 
wide-open  opportunity  for  a de- 
termined man.  Hay  cox  spins  a read- 
able yarn  showing  how  his  hero 
finally  found  what  he  wanted  and 
how  different  it  was  from  his  first 
desires.  There’s  trouble  at  every  turn 
before  Mark  finally  finds  that  life  has 
meanings  beyond  power  and  money. 
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Here's  the  story  of  a young  Navy  coxswain  who  was  a hand  before  the  mast  on  the  world- 
circling  Wilkes  Expedition.  This  account  of  the  four-year  journey  covers  several  interesting 
and  hazardous  incidents,  particularly  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 


In  this  issue  you'll  read  a brief  account  {on  page  8) 
of  a recent  world  cruise— that  of  uss  Barton  (DD  722). 
All  Hands  didn’t  accompany  that  vessel  around  the 
ivorld,  hut  it  would  appear  good  duty  even  though  it  may 
have  been  a little  long— approximately  six  months,  includ- 
ing a tour  in  Korean  waters.  Some  80  other  U.  S.  Navy 
vessels  have  also  tnade  a round-the-world  cruise  within 
the  past  fetv  years  as  a part  of  their  regular  duties. 

Somewhat  more  than  a hundred  years  ago— 1838  to  be 
exact— another  U.  S.  Navy  vessel  be- 
gan a world  cruise.  However,  condi- 
tions were  different  at  that  time.  T he 
journey  took  four  years.  The  Commo- 
dore’s flagship  teas  a sloop-of-war, 
small  by  comparison  with  today’ s war- 
ships. T ravel— then  as  notv— had  its  al- 
lure for  the  Navymen,  but  there  were 
many  different  hardships  they  had  to 
face.  For  example,  instead  of  pleasant 
sightseing  jaunts  ashore  {although 
they  did  occur),  the  Navymen  of 
those  days  were  often  compelled  to 
fight  p-itched  battles  to  obtain  essen- 
tial food  and  tvater.  This  was  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  some  of  which 
were  ifthabited  by  cannibal  tribes. 


The  story  of  the  Wilkes  Expedition,  as  seen  from  the 
vieivpoint  of  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes  was  told  in 
the  April  1954  issue  of  All  Hands.  However,  that 
covered  only  the  Antarctic  phase  of  the  expedition.  Here, 
you’ll  find  incidents  from  that  same  voyage,  but  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a seaman  before  the  tnast,  and  high- 
lighted by  the  Navymen’ s adventures  in  the  little  known 
and  hostile  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  author  of  Twenty  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Charles 
Erskine,  spent  several  years  at  sea  be- 
fore shipping  over  for  the  Wilkes  ex- 
pedition. The  book  was  published  in 
1890. 

C HORTLY  AFTER  WE  ARRIVED  ON 
BOARD,  the  capstan  was  manned, 
the  anchor  catted,  and  we  were  soon 
off,  with  an  ebb  tide  and  a light  air 
from  the  sou’ west.  This  being  Sunday, 
at  six  bells  A.M.  all  hands  were  called 
to  muster,  and  Divine  service  was 
performed  by  our  chaplain,  Mr.  Elliot. 
He  preached  earnestly  about  the  dan- 
gers and  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
the  probability  that  all  of  us  might 
not  live  to  return  to  our  native  land, 
then  sinking  from  view.  He  spoke  of 


Coxswain  Charlie  Erskine 
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God  and  his  goodness,  and  reminded  us  that  His  all- 
seeing  eye  was  ever  upon  us,  whether  at  sea  or  on  dry 
land.  Everyone  looked  solemn. 

Some  seamen  had  shipped  for  this  expedition  soon 
after  the  act  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  it  to  be 
fitted  out,  in  the  year  1837.  Others  had  shipped  for 
various  stations,  and  had  been  for  over  a year  on  board 
the  frigate  Macedonian,  under  Commodore  Jones  and 
other  commanders,  to  take  off  the  rough.  A few  days 
before  we  left  Norfolk  the  commodore  had  given  all 
hands  a day’s  liberty  on  shore;  still,  many  felt  very  sad 
at  having  laid  at  anchor  a year  without  visiting  home  or 
seeing  any  of  their  dear  ones.  Though  Jack  is  a hand  be- 
fore the  mast,  he  is  a fellow-man  with  rights  and  feel- 
ings, and  they  should  be  respected  by  a generous  govern- 
ment such  as  ours. 

This  was  the  first  full-rigged  ship  I have  ever  sailed 
in,  and  it  appeared  different  from  all  my  other  sea  homes, 
which  had  been  sloops,  schooners,  and  brigs.  In  the  first 
place,  we  had  three  decks— the  spar  deck,  gun  deck,  and 
berth  deck. 

At  eight  bells— four  A.M.— the  watch  was  relieved 
and  I went  below.  At  sunrise  the  lookout  from  the  fore- 
topsail yard  reported  a wreck. 

"Where  away?”  was  the  cry. 

"Two  points  on  the  weather  bow,”  came  the  answer, 
which  created  considerable  excitement  on  board. 

We  stood  for  what  we  supposed  to  be  a wreck  with 
the  mast  gone.  It  proved  however,  to  be  a large  cotton- 
wood tree,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  four- 
teen feet  in  circumference.  It  had  been  in  the  water  a 
long  time  and  was  covered  with  barnacles,  and  a large 
number  of  dolphins  and  deep-sea  sharks  were  swimming 
about  it.  It  was  probably  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
spot  where  it  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
rough  weather  it  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
rocks.  There  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  numerous 
reefs  on  our  charts  have  as  little  reality  as  our  supposed 
wreck.  I recall  that  a few  days  before  we  sailed  for 
Georges  Banks,  the  Banks  were  reported  to  be  out  of 
water  by  several  inward-bound  vessels.  While  surveying 
them  we  ran  afoul  of  one  of  the  largest  dead  whales  I 
ever  saw.  It  measured  ninety-three  feet  in  length,  and 
was  covered  with  barnacles.  It  had  drifted  in  a tide-rip 
about  a mile  long,  and  in  a storm  it  might  easily  have 
been  mistaken  for  a sand-bar  or  a reef.  Probably  this 

WILKES  EXPEDITION  departs  for  world  cruise  in  1838. 
The  voyage  by  sail  in  those  days  took  over  four  years. 


whale  and  the  seaweed  had  been  thought  to  be  the  ex- 
posed Bank;  but  the  Bank  was  not  exposed,  for  the 
shoalest  water  we  obtained  on  the  Banks  at  that  time  was 
three  fathoms. 

While  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  we  received  a letter-bag 
from  home  by  a ship  just  from  New  York.  Bill  Roberts, 
a Boston  boy,  got  two  letters  and  read  them  to  me.  It 
made  me  feel  badly  to  hear  them,  and  I asked  him  if  he 
could  write.  "Why,  I wrote  home  just  before  we  sailed 
from  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  then  again  from  Ma- 
deira,” said  he.  Without  saying  another  word,  I went 
down  to  the  berth  deck  into  the  yeoman’s  storeroom, 
and  told  him  that  I wanted  to  learn  to  write. 

He  made  some  straight  marks  and  some  that  were 
not  straight  on  a piece  of  paper,  and  told  me  to  copy 
them  in  ship-shape  fashion.  I did  copy  them  every 
chance  I got.  Finally  I began  to  think  it  very  silly  to 
continue  making  those  marks,  so  I asked  the  yeoman  one 
day  to  write  as  plainly  as  he  could  the  word  "mother,” 
which  he  did.  I went  to  work  copying,  and  covered 
many  fathoms  of  paper  with  the  precious  name. 

Erskine  took  his  self-appoiitted  writing  lessons 
seriously.  A year  after  the  above  incident,  he  reports 
that  his  mentors  have  assured  him  that  he  can  write 
"mother”  first  rate.  In  addition,  he  proudly  reports 
that  he  can  write  the  words  home,  sisters,  brothers, 
Roxbury,  Boston,  Big  Dick,  Torrent  6,  and  Hurrah 
for  Jackson,  all  nations! 

By  the  time  his  enlistment  had  expired  {at  which 
time  he  proudly  reports  that  he  was  able  to  sign  his 
name  on  his  shipping-over  papers  for  the  first  time'), 
he  was  able  to  mail  the  following  letter  to  his  mother 
—the  first  he  had  ever  written: 

the  Sanwich  Islands,  1841 
on  board  of  ship  Vincens 

Mother,  Mother,  Dear  Mother, 
while  fair  away  a cruseing  amoung  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  I never.  Oh  no  Dear  mother,  I never,  never  will 
forget  to  think  of  thee,  by  going  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Quincy 
25  Commercial  Street  You  will  get  one  hundred 
dollars  from 

Your  absent  son  Charlie. 

As  we  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
a vessel  was  seen  from  the  deck.  She  looked  like  a very 
large  ship,  broadside  on,  with  her  foretop-gallant-mast 
gone.  The  captain  sent  below  for  his  speaking-trumpet 
to  hail  her,  but  by  the  time  it  arrived  the  stranger  had 
vanished  from  sight.  This  is  an  illusion  very  common 
in  these  latitudes.  It  is  called  by  the  sailors  the  "Flying 
Dutchman.” 

This  day  might  be  called  a nautical  show-day,  for  we 
had  not  only  seen  the  crew  of  the  "Flying  Dutchman” 
walking  her  deck,  but  had  been  favored  with  mock  suns 
and  a mirage.  The  upper  is  the  true  sun,  while  the  left- 
hand  and  right-hand  appearances  are  the  mock  suns;  but 
all  these  were  equally  bright,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which  was  the  true  one. 

Mock  suns,  mock  moons,  halos,  circles  and  half- 
circles, zodiacal  lights,  the  mirage,  shooting  stars,  solar 
eclipses,  gorgeous  rainbows,  the  aurora  australis,  and 
other  rare  and  beautiful  appearances  are  often  to  be 
seen  in  these  latitudes,  and  some  of  them  are  consid- 
ered by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  natives  the  fore- 
runners of  war,  famine,  or  pestilence. 
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Some  little  time  after  we  had  a mirage  of  the  ship 
or  a reflection  of  the  Peacock  presented  to  us.  There 
were  three  images  of  the  ship  in  the  air,  one  inverted,, 
the  other  two  right  side  up,  while  a fourth,  in  the 
horizon  showed  nothing  but  the  hull  and  the  stumps 
of  the  lower  mast,  as  in  the  sketch  on  the  next  page.  On 
board  Peacock,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  three 
reflections  of  our  ship.  Science  tells  us  that  these  re- 
flections are  caused  by  concave  surfaces  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  it  consists  of  warmer  and  colder  strata. 

Many  months  later,  and  more  than  half  the  world' 
away,  the  expedition  often  was  regarded  as  legitimate  prey 
by  the  natives.  In  the  Fiji  Islands  for  example,  only  a pre  - 
carious  truce  could  be  maintained  even  under  the  hap- 
piest of  circumstances. 

There  was  good  reason  for  the  orders  listed  below. 
Loss  of  vigilance  frequently  resulted  in  a gruesome 
death.  However,  the  day  before  the  incident  described 
below,  all  hands  were  entertained  in  the  friendliest 
fashion  by  a native  dance,  games,  a feast  and  entertain- 
ment. The  crew  of  Peacock,  to  tvhich  Erskine  mean- 
while had  been  transferred,  reciprocated  by  presenting 
a minstrel  show. 

While  conducting  local  surveying  explorations. 
In  the  vessels’  small  boats,  standings  orders  were: 

1.  You  will  avoid  landing  anywhere  on  the 
mainland  or  islands,  unless  the  latter  shall  be 
uninhabited. 

2.  Every  precaution  must  be  observed  in  trading 
with  these  natives;  and  no  native  must  be  suffered 
to  come  alongside,  or  near  our  boats,  without  our 
boarding-nettings  being  up.  All  trading  must  be 
carried  on  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  your  arms 
and  howitzers  ready  to  repel  attack. 

3.  You  will  avoid  any  disputes  with  them,  and 
never  be  off  your  guard,  or  free  from  suspicion. 

4.  Your  two  boats  must  never  be  separated  at 
night,  but  be  anchored  as  close  together  as  possible. 

In  the  afternoon  the  officers  heard  that  an  attack 

would  be  made  on  the  observatory  [maintained  ashore  by 
expedition  members}  during  the  night  by  a party  of 
warriors  from  the  Chief  Vendovi’s  district.  [Their  chief 
was  taken  a prisoner  in  irons  on  board  the  ship.  In  1834, 
the  author  states  Chief  Vendovi  had  massacred  eleven 
of  the  crew  of  the  American  brig  Charles  Daggett.~\ 
The  object  of  the  warriors  was  to  secure  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  by  that  means  compel  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  commodore  immediately  came  on  board  the  ship. 
The  observatory  was  re-inforced  by  the  first  part  of  the 
starboard  watch,  armed  and  equipped  for  any  emergency. 
The  ship  was  laid  broadside  to  the  shore,  with  springs 
on  her  cables,  so  as  to  bring  the  guns  to  bear  on  each 
side  of  the  observatory. 

Just  before  sunset  six  large  war-canoes  came  to 
anchor  behind  a point  about  a mile  ahead  of  the  ship. 
Our  guns  were  loaded  with  canister  and  a stand  of  grape 
and  the  tompions  were  left  out.  The  battle-lanterns  were 
lighted  and  placed  between  the  guns.  During  the  night 
many  natives  were  seen  skulking  about  the  observatory. 

This  night  passed,  however,  without  any  disturbance, 
except  a false  alarm  caused  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a musket  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  sentinels,  John 
Van  deck,  a big  Dutchman,  who  swore  that  "the  gun 
was  not  loaded,”  and  that  "it  went  off  by  itself.”  In  the 
morning  we  commenced  breaking  up  the  observatory, 
and  carried  all  the  instruments  on  board  ship. 


GREETINGS  from  natives  and  invitations  to  feasts  in 
friendliest  of  fashion  sometimes  resulted  in  quick  death. 


While  here  in  the  fijis,  besides  the  vessels,  seven- 
teen boats  had  been  actively  engaged  in  surveying  the 
different  islands,  reefs,  and  bays.  We  were  sometimes 
absent  from  the  ship  fifteen  or  eighteen  days  at  a time, 
without  ever  being  out  of  the  boats,  and  were  con- 
tinually in  danger  from  the  treachery  of  the  natives, 
who  were  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  entrap  us. 

The  ship’s  launch,  while  surveying  one  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  experienced  a very  heavy  gale  from  the 
south.  We  sought  shelter  in  Sualib  Bay.  Here  we  lay 
five  days  waiting  for  the  gale  to  abate.  During  this 
time  we  saw  but  few  natives.  Our  store  of  provisions 
was  exhausted,  and  we  subsisted  upon  the  few  fish  we 
could  catch,  and  those  we  were  obliged  to  eat  raw. 
Occasionally  we  would  secure  a few  cocoanuts  which 
were  drifting  by  the  boats.  The  third  night  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  we  filled  our  ten-gallon 
breaker.  This  precious  supply  we  used  sparingly. 

On  the  fourth  day  a native  swam  out  to  the  cutter 
with  five  bananas,  v/hich  were  equally  divided  between 
the  two  boats’  crews,  numbering  fourteen  men.  Our  boats 
had  left  the  ship  with  ten  days’  provisions,  and  this  was 
the  twenty-first  day  we  had  been  absent.  At  noon  the 
weather  was  a little  more  moderate  and  we  prepared 
to  leave  the  bay. 

When  we  got  under  way  to  beat  out,  standing  close 


FIJI  DRUMMER  beats  out  war  signal  bringing  scores  of 
warriors  armed  with  spears,  rushing  down  on  crew. 
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in  shore,  in  going  about  we  missed  stays— and  the  cutter 
was  thrown  upon  the  reef.  After  several  ineffectual 
efforts,  we  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  the  boat  off. 
From  the  other  boat  Lieutenant  Perry  saw  our  condi- 
tion and  he  dropped  anchor  a quarter  of  a mile  away, 
in  order  to  assist  us  if  necessary. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  not  a native  was  in  sight, 
but  soon  after  they  were  seen  flocking  down  to  the 
beach  in  scores,  armed  with  war-clubs  and  spears.  All 
our  arms  and  ammunition  were  soaked  with  salt  water. 
We  were  trying  to  save  something  in  the  cutter  when 
Lieutenant  Knox  sang  out: 

"They  are  coming!  The  natives  are  coming!  Make 
for  the  launch,  my  men!”  It  was  fortunate  that  all  could 
swim,  and  that,  too,  on  our  backs,  for  the  splashing 
of  the  water  with  our  hands  and  feet  frightened  away 
those  horrible  shovel-nosed  sharks  that  were  so  numer- 
ous about  the  coral  reefs. 

Even  in  our  perilous  position  we  could  not  help 
feeling  amused  to  see  the  natives  trampling  one  another 
underfoot  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  whatever  plunder 
there  was  to  be  found  in  the  cutter.  In  their  greed  they 
even  allowed  us  to  escape,  only  throwing  a few  spears, 
and  ulas,  or  short  clubs,  at  us,  which  we  managed  to 
dodge.  After  stripping  the  cutter  of  everything,  they 
dragged  her  over  the  reef,  up  into  a grove  of  mangrove 
bushes. 

As  soon  as  all  were  safe  in  the  launch  we  got  under 
way  and  stood  out;  but  making  no  headway  against  the 
wind  and  sea,  we  anchored  a good  gunshot  from  the 
shore.  Late  in  the  evening  the  natives  built  fourteen 
separate  fires  on  the  beach  opposite  our  boat. 

Any  ship  or  boat,  or  even  one  of  their  own  canoes, 
when  driven  on  shore,  was  by  then  considered  an  offer- 
ing to  the  gods.  The  crews  of  these  fated  crafts,  even 
though  they  numbered  among  them  the  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  and  sisters  of  those  on  shore,  were  also  ac- 
counted as  offerings  to  the  gods,  and,  accordingly  were 
clubbed,  roasted,  and  eaten. 


MIRAGE  SKETCHED  by  sailor  as  he  saw  it  during  passage 
through  Strait  of  Magellan  was  a reflection  in  sky. 


A MONTH  LATER,  while  our  first  cutter,  Lieutenant 
Alden  and  Midshipman  Henry,  and  the  Leopard,  Lieu- 
tenant Underwood,  were  surveying  the  island  of  Malolo 
[in  the  Fijis]  they  ran  short  of  provisions.  Lieutenant 
Underwood  and  Midshipman  Henry,  with  several  of 
the  boat’s  crew,  landed  upon  this  island  and  attempted 
to  purchase  food  from  the  natives. 

The  natives  raised  the  war-cry,  and  then  a bloody  work 
commenced.  Our  officers  and  crew  retreated  to  the  water 
backwards,  at  the  same  time  firing  and  warding  off  with 
the  bowie-knife  pistols  the  arrows  and  spears  which  were 
flying  thick  about  their  heads.  Our  little  band  fought 
bravely,  and  many  of  those  savages  were  made  to  kiss  the 
coral  reefs. 

Midshipman  Henry  was  knocked  down  by  a blow  from 
a club  on  the  back  of  the  head.  He  quickly  arose,  however, 
and  seizing  his  assailant,  plunged  his  bowie-knife  deep 
into  the  attacker’s  breast.  The  two  then  fell  together,  never 
to  rise  again. 

Lieutenant  Underwood,  struck  on  the  side  of  his  head 
by  a club  in  the  hand  of  a gigantic  native,  fell  face 
downward  into  the  water.  This  seemed  to  revive  him, 
for  he  regained  his  footing  and  dealt  his  opponent  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head  with  his  bowie-knife  pistol, 
which  split  his  head  nearly  in  two.  He  then  turned  towards 
the  boats,  when  he  was  struck  on  the  back  of  his  head 
with  an  ula,  which  was  thrown  with  tremendous  force 
by  a native  a short  distance  off,  and  fell  senseless  into 
the  water. 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Emmons  in  the  Grey- 
hound had  joined  Lieutenant  Alden  in  the  cutter,  and 
then  made  for  the  shore  to  recover  the  bodies  of  their 
brother  officers.  They  found  them  stripped  of  their 
clothing.  Lieutenant  Underwood  was  just  alive  and  as 
they  lifted  him  he  faintly  breathed  the  words,  "Tell— 
her— that— These  were  his  last.  He  had  been  married 
but  a few  weeks  before  we  sailed  from  Norfolk.  Beside 
him  lay  Joseph  G.  Clark,  and  not  far  from  him  Jerome 
Davis  and  Robert  Furman. 

Close  by  the  body  of  Henry  were  William  Leicester  and 
John  Sac.  They  were  all  stunned.  The  natives  were  kept 
at  a distance  by  the  Greyhound’s  crew,  while  others  were 
bearing  the  bodies  of  their  shipmates  to  the  cutter.  We 
soon  got  under  way  and  pulled  for  the  ship.  Arriving 
on  board,  every  attention  that  affection  could  suggest 
was  paid  to  the  wounded.  Clark’s  lip,  that  had  been 
badly  torn,  was  sewed  up  by  our  surgeon.  Dr.  Gilchrist. 
None  of  the  others  were  wounded,  but  were  quite 
severely  stunned. 

The  next  morning  the  Plying  Fish,  on  board  of 
which  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  been  transferred,  got 
under  way  and  proceeded  towards  the  island  chosen  for 
the  place  of  burial. 

The  sun  never  rose  more  clearly,  and  nothing  could 
have  looked  more  beautiful  and  peaceful  than  did  the 
little  group  of  islands  as  we  passed  them  in  succession 
on  our  melancholy  errand.  Arriving  at  the  last  one, 
which  was  about  ten  miles  from  Malolo  and  uninhabited, 
we  came  to  anchor.  Two  of  the  officers  and  three  of  the 
crew  went  on  shore  to  select  a place  and  dig  a grave  for 
both  the  victims.  At  one  bell  all  hands  were  called  to 
bury  the  dead.  The  two  bodies  were  placed  in  the 
commodore’s  gig,  side  by  side,  wrapped  in  their  coun- 
try’s flag,  and  rowed  to  the  lonely  little  island,  followed 
by  other  boats  with  the  commodore,  several  of  the 
officers,  and  twenty  of  the  sailors  (all  dressed  in  white). 
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who  landed  to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  those 
who  had  gone  through  so  many  hardships  and  shared 
so  many  dangers  with  them. 

On  our  return  to  malolo,  preparations  were  at 
once  made  to  punish  the  actors  in  this  foul  deed.  The 
rest  of  the  day  and  during  the  night,  the  ship’s  small 
arms  were  prepared,  and  parties  duly  organized  for  the 
fight.  Several  boats,  well  manned  and  armed,  were 
stationed  around  the  island,  so  that  none  of  the  natives 
could  escape.  At  nine  o’clock  we  landed  well  armed  and 
provided  with  port-fires  and  rockets,  which  we  had 
found  so  efficient  on  a former  occasion.  Orders  were 
given  to  spare  all  women  and  children. 

The  first  town  we  arrived  at  was  entirely  deserted. 
The  natives  had  taken  all  their  household  goods  with 
them.  We  reduced  it  quickly  to  ashes,  destroyed  their 
yam  and  taro  patches,  and  made  the  next  town.  When 
the  natives  first  got  sight  of  us,  there  went  up  a shout 
of  defiance.  They  exhibited  no  signs  of  fear. 

While  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Captain  Ringold’s  and 
Lieutenant  Johnson’s  parties,  we  descended  the  hill,  and 
advanced  towards  the  ditch  of  the  town.  The  natives 
boldly  came  to  meet  us,  with  a discharge  of  arrows, 
and  exhibited  the  utmost  confidence. 

They  in  truth  believed  their  town  to  be  impregnable, 
for  it  had  hitherto  withstood  every  attack  made  by  other 
Fiji  warriors.  Its  defenses  showed  no  little  engineering 
skill.  A ditch  twelve  feet  wide,  and  full  of  mud  and 
water,  surrounded  the  whole.  Next  came  a strong  pali- 
sade, built  of  cocoanut  trunks,  placed  four  or  five  feet 
apart,  among  which  was  here  and  there  a living  tree. 
This  palisade  also  included  a fence  of  wicker-work, 
about  ten  feet  high,  so  strong  and  dense  as  to  defy  all 
attempts  to  penetrate  or  even  see  through  it.  Inside  of 
this  was  a second  ditch.  In  this  ditch  the  natives  sought 
shelter  and  defended  themselves,  only  exposing  their 
heads  when  they  rose  to  shoot  through  the  loop-holes 
left  in  the  palisade. 

As  soon  as  we  neared  the  fortification,  we  spread  out 
so  as  to  outflank  the  skirmishers,  and  by  a few  rockets 
and  a shower  of  balls  showed  them  they  had  different 
enemies  from  Fiji  men  to  deal  with.  This  compelled 
them  to  abandon  all  the  outer  works  to  destruction,  and 
to  retire  within,  where  they  all  united  in  giving  a loud 
shout  of  "Lako-mai,”  ("Come  on,’’)  at  the  same  time 
flourishing  their  war-clubs  and  spears. 

Having  arrived  within  about  seventy  feet,  we  fired 
on  the  fortification.  Now  was  seen  what  many  of  those 
present  had  not  before  believed;  the  expertness  with 
which  these  savages  dodge  a ball  at  the  flash  of  a gun. 
Those  who  were  the  most  incredulous  before,  were  now 
satisfied  that  they  could  do  this  effectually.  A stubborn 
resistance  was  kept  up  with  musketry,  arrows,  and  war- 
clubs,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  They  believed 
that  it  required  a larger  load  to  kill  a large  man  than 
it  did  to  kill  a small  man. 

The  defense  soon  slackened,  and  many  natives  could 
be  seen  escaping  from  the  rear  with  their  dead  and 
wounded  on  their  backs.  A rocket,  of  which  several 
had  already  been  tried  without  any  visible  effect,  now 
struck  one  of  the  thatched  roofs.  Several  natives  sprang 
up  to  tear  it  off,  but  that  moment  was  their  last,  as  the 
roof  immediately  burst  into  flames.  As  soon  as  the 
flames  were  found  to  be  spreading,  a scene  of  confusion 
ensued  that  baffles  description.  The  deafening  shouts 


MASSACRE  of  Lt.  Underwood  and  Midshipman  Henry 
occurred  while  trading  with  natives  for  new  provisions. 


of  "Curlew,  curlew,  curlew,”  by  the  enemy  warriors, 
the  roaring  of  the  fire,  the  bursting  of  the  bamboos,  and 
an  occasional  volley  from  our  rifles,  will  always  be  im- 
pressed on  our  memories. 

In  about  half  an  hour  this  whole  town  or  stronghold 
of  theirs  was  reduced  to  ashes.  It  was  evident  that 
large  quantities  of  water,  provisions,  pigs,  etc.,  had  been 
stored  up  in  the  anticipation  of  a long  siege.  In  the 
ditch  we  picked  up  a number  of  war-clubs,  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  several  old  muskets,  fish-nets,  tapa,  etc. 

Our  party  sustained  but  little  injury.  Only  one  man 
was  struck  by  a ball  which  did  no  other  harm  than  to 
leave  a scar  on  his  right  arm.  Several  were  wounded 
by  arrows,  but  only  one,  Samuel  Stretch,  dangerously. 
In  crossing  the  island  to  another  town,  we  found  the 
scenery  extremely  beautiful.  In  the  valleys  below  us  and 
on  the  declivities  of  the  hills  were  to  be  seen  yam  and 
taro  patches  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  with  the  small 
yam  houses,  or  lololo,  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  tall  cocoanut  trees  and  plantations  of 
bananas.  All  looked  quiet  and  peaceful  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  exciting  contest  in  which  we  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  the  character  of  the  ruthless  and  murderous 
race  who  had  been  the  occupants  of  the  smiling  valley. 

Despite  the  dangers,  the  expedition  continued.  After 
taking  on  stores  at  Singapore  "tvhich  had  been  waiting 
for  us  for  several  years  and  consequently  ivas  rather 
stale  arid  musty,  particularly  our  hard-tack,”  the  expedi- 
tion, now  minus  several  ships,  rounded  Good  Hope  and 
headed  for  home. 

On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  we  made  the  High- 
lands of  Nevisink,  at  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbor. 
After  lying  at  quarantine  for  a short  time  to  receive  the 
health  officers,  we  held  on  our  course  toward  the  city 
of  New  York.  Arriving  off  the  Battery,  all  hands  were 
called  to  muster,  while  the  commodore  expressed  to  us 
his  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  we  had  conducted 
ourselves  during  the  cruise,  and  stated  the  confident 
belief  that  we  should  receive  from  the  Government  such 
reward  as  the  successful  result  of  the  cruise  and  our 
long  and  perilous  services  entitled  us  to. 

As  soon  as  our  gallant  ship— our  home  for  four  long 
years— was  safely  moored,  a steambpat  came  alongside 
and  took  all  hands  with  bags  and  hammocks  on  board. 
We  soon  landed,  and  were  again  free  men  in  the  land 
of  freedom;  and  a jollier  set  of  tars  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  of.  To  be  relieved  from  four  years  of  con- 
finement and  from  the  severe  discipline  of  a man-of-war 
was  bliss  indeed.  end 
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1 ACHiNE  BITES  MAN.  It’s  getting  SO  you  just  can  t trust  any 
* of  those  contrivances  allegedly  designed  to  make  life 
easier.  When  one  of  the  infernal  automatic  contraptions  in- 
tended to  dispense  soft  drinks  refused  to  operate,  Don  Heaverlo, 
SOSN,  of  NTC  Bainbridge,  Md.,  thumped  the  reluctant  gadget 
in  hopes  of  getting  his  drink  or  his  nickel  back.  When  neither 
happened,  Heaverlo  tried  the  more  subtle  approach  of  reaching 
up  into  an  innocent-looking  porthole,  only  to  find  his  arm 
grasped  as  firmly  as  his  nickel. 

After  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  cognizant  authorities 
decided  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem,  short  of  cutting 
Heaverlo’s  arm  off,  was  to  dismantle  the  machine  completely. 
By  the  time  Heaverlo  was  free,  he  decided  he  didn’t  want  a 
drink,  after  all.  The  refrigerating  gizmo  had  been  turned  off 
so  long  the  drinks  were  warm. 


Kh. 


Jack  _ 
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Former  staff  member  of  All  Hands,  Bill  Miller,  QMC, 
stationed  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  recently  became  a life  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute.  This,  plus  a $500  cash  award,  was 
his  prize  for  writing  the  winning  essay  in  this  year’s  Naval 
Institute  Enlisted  Essay  contest. 

★ ★ ★ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  New  Year,  the  All  Hands  staff 
would  like  to  extend  its  most  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have 
cooperated  in  the  past  with  its  aim  to  make  this  magazine  the 
most  accurate  and  authentic  publication  concerned  with  news 
of  the  Navy  that  is  humanly  possible. 

Our  special  appreciation  to  those  individuals— officers,  enlisted 
personnel  and  civilians— ashore  and  afloat,  in  the  field  and  at 
BuPers  (not  to  mention  Operations,  Archives,  Historical  Foun- 
dation and  the  various  bureaus)  who  have  contributed  their 
stories  and  ideas,  and,  with  varying  degrees  of  patience  and 
forbearance,  have  borne  the  principal  burden  of  painstakingly 
answering  our  thousand-and-one  queries  and  who  have  consci- 
entiously checked  every  fact  in  the  book. 

Our  debt  is  great  to  those  men  of  the  Fleet  and  to  the  many 
PIOs,  who  have  contributed  to  All  Hands  the  account  of 
their  activities  in  the  form  of  news  releases,  anecdotes,  cartoons 
and  superb  photos. 

Come  to  think,  our  thanks  are  extended  to  just  about  the 
whole  Navy.  It’s  the  Navy  that  makes  All  H.vnds. 


-MIL  mms 
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With  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  17  June  1952,  this 
magazine  is  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for  the 
information  and  interest  of  the  naval 
service  as  a whole.  Opinions  ex- 
pressed are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Navy  Department.  Reference  to 
regulations,  orders  and  directives  is 
for  information  only  and  does  not 
by  publication  herein  constitute  au- 
thority for  action.  All  original  mate- 
rial may  be  reprinted  as  desired  if 
proper  credit  is  given  ALL  HANDS. 
Original  articles  of  general  interest 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor. 

PERSONAL  COPIES.  This  magazine  is  for 
sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.:  20  cents  per  copy;  subscription  price 
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Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Manual  the 
Bureau  directs  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  that  all  hands  have  quick 
and  convenient  access  to  this  magazine,  and 
indicates  that  distribution  should  be  effected 
on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  10  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  magazine. 

In  most  instances,  the  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine has  been  established  in  accordance  with 
complement  and  on-board  count  statistics  in  the 
Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  10 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Because  intra- 
activity shifts  affect  the  Bureau's  statistics,  and 
because  organization  of  some  activities  may  re- 
quire more  copies  than  normally  indicated  to 
effect  thorough  distribution  to  all  hands,  the 
Bureau  invites  requests  for  additional  copies  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  basic  directive. 
This  magazine  is  intended  for  all  hands  and 
commanding  officers  should  take  necessary  steps 
to  make  it  available  accordingly. 

The  Bureau  should  be  kept  informed  of  changes 
in  the  number  of  copies  required;  requests  re- 
ceived by  the  20th  of  the  month  can  be  effected 
with  the  succeeding  issues. 

The  Bureau  should  also  be  advised  if  the  full 
number  of  copies  is  not  received  regularly. 

Normally,  copies  for  Navy  activities  are  dis- 
tributed only  to  those  on  the  Standard  Navy 
Distribution  List  in  the  expectation  that  such 
activities  will  make  further  distribution  as  neces- 
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Requests  from  Marine  Corps  activities  should  be 
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REFERENCES  made  to  issues  of  ALL  HANDS 
prior  to  the  June  1945  issue  apply  to  this  maga- 
zine under  its  former  name.  The  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Information  Bulletin.  The  letters 
"NDB"  used  as  a reference,  indicate  the  official 
Navy  Department  Bulletin. 


• AT  RIGHT:  BLUEJACKETS  of  Pacific  ▲ 
Reserve  Fleet  go  aloft  to  slush  down  ^ 
the  rigging  of  USS  Oyster  Bay,  (AVP  28). 
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• FRONT  COVER;  NAVY  PATROL  PLANES  are  on  the  lookout 
for  trouble  from  any  direction.  Whether  it's  a strange  craft  in 
the  skies  or  a sudden  change  in  weather  or  a distress  signal 
in  the  sea  below,  the  eyes  of  aircrewmen,  like  the  one  pictured 
here,  will  start  warnings  or  help  on  the  way. 

• AT  LEFT;  GUN  CREW  of  USS  Randolph  (CVA  15)  take  their 
battle  stations  during  combat  drill  while  the  carrier  is  on 
training  maneuvers. 


• CREDITS;  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  official 
Department  of  Defense  photos  unless  otherwise  designated. 
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This  Outfit  Has  Everything  You  Want 


MAY  NOT  KNOW  IT,  but  yOU 

have  a personal  interest  in  the 
160th  birthday  of  the  Supply  Corps 
this  month.  No  matter  where  you  are, 
whether  in  Tokyo,  Tunis  or  Tacoma, 
it  is  suggested  that  you  drop  around 
to  the  local  supply  office,  cut  yourself 
a piece  of  cake  and  wish  the  members 
of  the  Corps  well.  For  here  are  the 
men  who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
these  items— as  well  as  more  than  a 
million  others— including  those  which 
affect  closely  the  comfort  and  well- 
being of  all  of  us— such  matters  as 
pay,  food  and  clothing. 

You’d  do  well,  too,  to  take  a look 
at  the  program  telling  the  story  of  the 
Supply  Corps’  accomplishments.  The 
displays  to  be  found  at  almost  every 
supply  installation  are  the  result  of 
months  of  planning  and  each,  in  their 
own  individual  way  tell  the  Navy  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  better  than  mere 
words,  the  story  of  the  Supply  Corps. 

At  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  for  example,  plans  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  are  typical.  Cargo  and 
materials-handling  operations  show 
Navy  efficiency  in  action  in  dockside 
and  warehouse  areas.  Guided  tours 
will  depict  progress  made  in  develop- 
ing better  materials-handling  devices. 


such  as  newly-developed  cargo  nets, 
improved  incline  loaders  and  pack- 
aging research  equipment. 

Every  member  whether  Supply  Of- 
ficer, storekeeper,  disbursing  clerk, 
commissaryman,  ship’s  serviceman, 
steward,  or  civilian  employee,  has 
reason  to  take  personal  pride  in  the 
job  of  supplying  the  Fleet. 

From  that  day,  23  Feb  1795,  when 
Israel  Whalen  became  the  first  Pur- 
veyor of  Public  Supplies  for  the  Navy 
(as  well  as  other  governmental  ac- 
tivities ) up  to  the  present,  the  Supply 
program  has  continued  to  grow  until 
its  operation  spans  oceans  and  con- 
tinents to  fill  the  Navy’s  requirements 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
bases  and  ships  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

There’s  a big  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  Supply  Corps  of  today  and  its 
counterpart  of  160  years  ago,  but  the 
jobs  and  the  men  still  have  striking 
similarities.  In  those  days,  the  purser 
—the  businessman  of  the  early  Navy- 
purchased  the  food  and  clothing,  paid 
the  crew  and  saw  to  it  that  each  man 
received  his  daily  ration.  When  his 
ship  engaged  the  enemy,  he  helped 
man  a gun  or  grabbed  a cutlass. 

Today’s  Supply  Corps  officer  may 


be  a comptroller,  a top-flight-  indus- 
try-trained purchasing  agent,  a scien- 
tist engaged  in  research  or  an  expert 
in  management.  Like  his  historical 
counterpart,  he  too  has  his  battle 
station. 

Here’s  the  story,  briefly  told,  of 
how  the  Supply  Corps  came  into  be- 
ing, and  the  steps  which  have  brought 
it  from  the  one-man  Purveyor  of  Pub- 
lic Supplies  to  the  complex,  efficient 
giant  it  is  today. 

Israel  Whalen  was  not,  of  course, 
the  first  supply  officer  in  American 
naval  history.  He  was  preceded  by 
the  pursers  or  “supercargoes”  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  colonial  times. 
These  agents  were  the  personal  busi- 
ness representatives  of  ship  owners. 

These  were  the  anonymous  men 
who  served  with  the  Navy  of  Revo- 
lutionary War  days.  It  was  not  until 
the  attacks  on  American  shipping  by 
the  Barbary  pirates,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  1787  and 
the  authorization  by  Congress  to  “pro- 
vide and  maintain  a Navy,”  that  the 
chain  of  events  began  which  re- 
sulted in  today’s  Supply  Corps  and 
BuSandA. 

Events  moved  slowly  even  in  those 
days.  President  Washington  signed 


TYPICAL  SHIP  LOADING  scene  of  19th  century  shows  supplies  being  loaded  aboard  sailing  vessels  in  New  York  City. 


the  first  Naval  Armament  Act  on  27 
Mar  1794.  This  Act  authorized  the 
construction  of  four  frigates  of  44 
guns  each  and  two  of  36  guns  each. 

The  Act  also  authorized  a comple- 
ment of  10  commissioned  officers,  14 
warrant  officers,  28  petty  officers  and 
a crew  of  307  ( including  marines)  for 
the  44-gunners.  Pay  for  the  commis- 
sioned and  warrant  officers  was  fixed 
by  law  and  ranged  from  $75  per 
month  and  six  rations  a day  for  the 
captain  to  $14  a month  and  two  ra- 
tions a day  for  the  boatswains,  car- 
penters, sailmakers  and  gunners. 
Pursers  were  authorized  to  receive 
$40  per  month  and  two  rations  a day. 

Pay  rates  for  petty  officers  and  the 
crew  were  left  to  presidential  deter- 
mination, “providing  that  the  whole 
sum  to  be  given  for  the  whole  pay 
aforesaid  shall  not  exceed  $1.5,000  a 
month  and  that  each  of  said  persons 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  ration  a day.” 

Important  in  Supply  Corps  history 
is  the  fact  that  these  ships  were  di- 
rected to  carry  a purser  of  warrant  of- 
ficer grade,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  purser’s  responsibilities 
included  meeting  the  “victualing”  re- 
quirements of  his  ship,  selling  the 
men  articles  of  clothing  known  as 
“slops”  and  keeping  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  wages  of  the  crew— not 
actually  paid  with  money  but  certi- 
ficates countersigned  by  the  captain. 
The  purser  also  had  to  purchase  all 
articles  for  use  of  the  ship. 

In  1796  the  United  States  was 
maintaining  a naval  force  with  only 
several  thousand  dollars  a year.  Three 
years  later,  appropriations  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  $3,000,000,  primari- 
ly because  of  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  by  Congress  in 
1798.  In  this  period  of  expansion  the 
famous  Constitution  and  Constella- 
tion along  with  approximately  60 
other  vessels  were  built  or  purchased. 

“Civilian  Navy  Agents,”  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were 
hired  to  help  administer  supply  func- 
tions ashore.  A letter  of  7 Oct  1799 
written  by  SecNav  to  the  Navy  Agent 
at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  indicated 
that  the  duty  of  an  agent  was  to  see 
that  the  proper  stores  and-  supplies 
were  delivered  to  the  Fleet  at  the 
time  required. 

The  letter  advised  the  Navy  Agent 
that  “pistols  and  powder  will  be 
shipped  you  from  New  York  and  Six 
guns  from  Philadelphia  so  as  to  arrive 
by  the  time  they  are  wanted.  You  will 
also  receive  a quantity  of  Kentledge.” 


TODAY'S  SUPPLY  CORPS  goes  everywhere  supplying  the  ships  with  many 
and  varied  needs  of  a large  and  complex  Fleet  sailing  the  waters  of  the  world. 


This  was  pig  iron  used  for  ballast. 

The  science  of  supply  took  a big 
leap  forward  in  1804,  during  the  war 
with  Tripoli.  The  ketch  Intrepid 
transferred  a cargo  of  fresh  provi- 
sions to  the  squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Edward  Preble.  In  importance, 
this  occurrence  151  years  ago  ranks 
high  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  logistics.  It  enabled  the  Commo- 
dore to  remain  at  sea  and  enforce  a 
continental  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Tripoli  and  was  the  prototype  of 
modern  Mobile  Logistic  Support— the 
concept  that  makes  it  possible  for  our 
Fleet  to  be  completely  supplied  at  sea. 

For  two  years,  attempts  to  cut  off 
Tripoli’s  supplies  from  the  sea  had 
proved  ineffective  due  to  heavy 
winds  and  continual  shortage  of 
provisions. 

Preble  was  determined  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war  to  maintain  a tight 
blockade.  He  sailed  his  ships  in 
weather  so  foul  that  his  flag  was  the 
only  one  on  the  sea.  The  squadron 
was  on  short  rations  which  for  a time 


only  allowed  two  and  a half  quarts 
of  water  per  day  per  man  and  in- 
cluded “Peas,  Rice  and  Grog  Water.” 

Relief  was  finally  afforded  when 
Intrepid  appeared  off  the  weather 
bow  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Argus,  a ship 
in  Preble’s  squadron,  nine  days  out 
of  Syracuse,  Island  of  Sicily.  Intrepid 
carried  fresh  provisions,  loaded  by 
an  early  counterpart  of  the  Supply 
Corps  Officer  ashore.  Navy  Agent 
George  Dyson. 

According  to  the  order  book  aboard 
the  USS  Constitution,  Preble’s  flag- 
ship, the  manifest  included  such  non- 
standard stores  as  4 bullocks,  1 calf, 
13  pigs,  62  sheep,  42  fowl,  and  300 
pounds  of  hay  and  corn  for  the  live- 
stock. Also  included  were  such  deli- 
cacies as  900  eggs,  100  melons,  2 bas- 
kets of  peas  and  “3  casks  of  old 
Hock.”  P’our  thousand  gallons  of 
water  were  aboard. 

The  pursers  of  that  time  were  re- 
quired to  have  a thorough  knowledge 
of  banking,  accounting  and  commer- 
cial subjects.  Because  of  this  they 
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MILES  OF  CRATED  CARGO  await  overseas  shipment  at  modern  Navy  supply 
depot.  Below:  Recruits  of  yesterday  wait  enlistment  pay  from  supply  officer. 


usually  came  directly  froih  civil  life. 
Another  requirement  was  that  they 
had  to  possess  the  ability  to  speak 
French  and  Spanish  with  sufficient 
fluency  “to  do  business  with  them.” 

Development  of  the  titles  assigned 
to  what  is  presently  known  as  the 
Supply  Corps  and  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  provides  a thumbnail 
history  of  the  development  of  their 
functions.  ‘BuSandA’  as  it  is  known 
by  its  present  title,  dates  back  to 
1892.  Before  that  time  it  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing,  established  with  the  first 
Navy  bureaus  back  in  1842.  ‘Bu- 
SandA’ is  the  Trome  office’  of  the 
Navy’s  Supply,  Fiscal  and  Transpor- 
tation operations. 

The  title  ‘Supply  Corps’  is  equally 
recent— dating  to  1919.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  name  ‘Pay  Corps,’  which 
goes  back  to  1870  and  before  that  by 
the  Congressional  edict  of  1860  that 
“Pursers  in  the  Navy  of  the  U.  S. 
shall  hereafter  be  styled  Paymasters.” 

In  1818,  Navy  Regulations  gave  a 
certain  degree  of  recognition  to  the 
purser  by  listing  his  duties  and  privi- 
leges for  the  first  time  since  he  be- 


came a commissioned  officer. 

Until  1893  each  man  received  in- 
dividual rations  which  were  usually 
pooled  together  by  the  men  in  each 
berthing  area.  These  small  eating 
groups  were  known  as  “berth  deck 
messes.”  Just  prior  to,  and  during,  the 
Spanish- American  War  several  of  our 
larger  ships  experimented  in  feeding 
the  crew  off  a consolidated  mess.  This 
general  mess  idea  proved  so  success- 
ful that  the  Navy  stopped  issuing  ra- 
tions to  individuals  and,  in  1901, 
adopted  the  new  system.  One  year 
later,  the  first  Navy  cook  book  was 
issued. 

December  7 1941  touched  oflF  a 
global  war  that  soon  became  a battle 
of  supply  lines.  Naval  expansion  and 
rapid  technological  developments 
found  the  Supply  Corps  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  meeting  a sudden 
transition  from  a relatively  small- 
scale,  decentralized  operation  to  a 
centralized  operation  obtaining  the 
tremendous  amount  of  material  nec- 
essary to  support  an  all-out  war. 

The  nature  of  the  conflict  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  support  entire 
fleets  thousands  of  miles  from  home 
ports.  Supply  facilities,  organized  and 
manned  by  Supply  Corps  officers, 
sprang  up  all  over  the  world  to  sus- 
tain the  fighting  units. 

Major  fleet  components  cruised  for 
extended  periods  of  time  without  re- 
turning to  port.  Thousands  of  items 
had  to  be  replenished  at  sea.  A high- 
ly developed  Mobile  Logistic  Support 
concept  made  this  possible.  No  stop- 
ping, no  waiting— while  the  Fleet  was 
still  under  way,  the  lines  were 
whipped  over  from  supply  ship  to 
fighting  ship  and  the  Fleet  was 
fueled,  provisioned  and  supplied  with 
all  necessary  replenishment  items. 

The  idea  of  replenishment  at  sea 
which  took  root  more  than  150  years 
ago  at  Tripoli  now  came  into  its  own 
and  enabled  our  vessels  to  remain  at 


THEN  AND  NOW.  Above.-  Pay  day  today.  Below:  Food  now  and  in  1800s.  Right:  Modern  SC  officer  checks  orders. 
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LIGHTER,  a small  harbor  craft  shown  in  old  sketch,  is  used  to  load  supplies  in- 
cluding oil  drums  aboard  large  sailing  vessel  in  New  York  harbor  in  the  1880's. 


sea,  in  any  chosen  area  for  any  de- 
sired length  of  time. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Supply  Corps  con- 
sisted of  approximately  2200  officers, 
including  1400  Reservists.  By  the 
end  of  WW  II  the  Corps  had  grown 
to  16,800  officers,  of  whom  14,900 
were  Reservists. 

Today,  Navy  supply  operations 
mesh  like  gears  in  a well-oiled  ma- 
chine. Take  food,  for  example.  It 
must  be  bought,  paid  for,  packaged, 
shipped,  prepared  and  served.  The 
kind  of  food  needed  must  first  be  de- 
termined. In  the  Supply  Corps,  In- 
ventory Control  establishes  how 
much  is  on  hand  and  how  much  will 
be  needed.  Purchasing  negotiates  the 
transaction.  Disbursing  pays  the  bill 
and  Accounting  acts  as  watchdog  for 
the  taxpayer. 

The  company  delivers  the  food  to 
a supply  center  or  depot  where  Pack- 
aging gets  it  ready  for  shipment. 
Mechanized  equipment  operated  by 
Materials  Handling  personnel  moves 
it  from  warehouses  to  piers,  freight 
yards  or  airports,  where  it  is  placed 
aboard  ships,  trains,  planes  or  trucks 
for  movement  to  the  Fleet. 

In  fiscal  1954,  the  Navy  consumed 
1,750,000,000  pounds  of  food, 
enough  to  fill  a freight  train  reaching 
almost  from  Boston  to  Baltimore. 
That  is  only  one  item  of  supply. 
There  are  1,400,000  items  in  the  sup- 
ply system,  ranging  from  gun  barrels 
to  sealing  wax,  from  sailors’  trousers 
to  anchors,  which  must  be  procured, 
stored  and  issued  as  required  to  fill 
the  needs  of  our  Navy  on  a global 
basis. 

For  the  man  at  sea,  the  Supply 
Corps  does  its  best  to  keep  him  well 
fed  and  paid.  It  operates  Ship’s  Stores 
where  he  can  purchase  sundry  items 
such  as  shaving  cream,  dentifrice, 
candy  or  smokes.  The  Corps  also  su- 
pervises the  operation  of  the  laundry. 


barber  shop,  tailor  and  cobbler  shop. 

Supply  Corps  personnel  pay  all 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  the 
Navy.  They  also  distribute  more  than 
450,000  allotment  checks  monthly, 
most  of  them  to  dependents  of  Navy 
personnel.  These  must  be  deducted 
individually  from  the  pay  of  each 
Navyman  who  requests  it. 

Under  the  pay  plan,  a Navyman 
gets  paid  on  pay  day  no  matter  how 
many  times  he  has  moved  in  a month 
or  how  many  ships  he  has  served  on. 
Even  if  he  is  fished  out  of  water  by  a 
rescue  craft  on  pay  day,  he  gets  his 
pay  on  the  rescue  ship. 


During  fiscal  1954,  the  Supply 
Corps  processed  more  than  3,774,000 
vouchers  for  supplies  and  services 
totalling  $15,858,000,000,  including 
4/2  billion  dollars  for  military  and  civ- 
ilian salaries. 

All  these  figures  add  up  to  one 
thing:  In  spite  of  its  quite  respectable 
age,  the  Supply  Corps  shows  no  sign 
of  hardening  of  its  logistic  arteries. 
Every  Navyman  can  extend  his  con- 
gratulations to  the  entire  supply  or- 
ganization and  be  glad  that,  in 
celebrating  its  160th  birthday,  it  has 
achieved  a maturity  based  on  a cen- 
tury and  a half  of  serving  the  Fleet. 


OLD-TIME  PURSER  bartered  for  supplies.  Center;  Today's  Supply  Officer's  problems  are  larger  but  similar  to  old  (at  rt.). 


STEELHEAD  TROUT  are  rounded  up  and  driven  through  apex  of  weir  spanning  Karluk  River  by  KCC  members, 


Sailors  Turn  Trout-Farmers  in  Alaska 


OF  THE  MOST  UNUSUAL  CLUBS 

in  the  Navy  is  the  Kodiak  Con- 
servation Club  at  the  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
Naval  Station.  This  club,  formed  in 
December  1952,  combines  recreation 
with  useful  and  needed  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  club,  besides 
furthering  the  Navy  recreation  pro- 
gram, is  to  help  restock  the  depleted 
fishing  streams  and  wildlife  in  the 
Alaskan  territory. 

The  formation  of  the  group  came 
about  after  the  1952  fishing  season 
had  ended.  It  became  obvious  that 
something  had  to  be  done  if  a rea- 
sonable and  healthy  fish  population 
were  to  be  maintained. 

The  club,  consisting  of  military 
and  civilian  Navy  personnel,  last 
year  set  its  arm  at  preserving  and 
fostering  fish  and  wildlife  in  Alaska. 


With  almost  100  members  work- 
ing during  their  off-duty  hours,  they 
converted  what  had  formerly  been  a 
dairy  barn  into  a base  of  operations 
at  the  Kodiak  Naval  Station.  Next 
came  the  establishment  of  a “field 
ofiice”  on  the  Karluk  River,  located 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  island, 
about  100  miles  from  the  station. 

Three  months  after  the  club  be- 
came organized,  half  of  the  mem- 
bers journeyed  to  the  Karluk  River 
site  to  set  up  a camp.  In  a driving 
snowstorm,  they  unloaded  and 
erected  a prefabricated  building 
to  serve  as  their  “field  office.” 

In  the  meantime,  back  at  the  Na- 
val Station,  those  who  had  stayed 
behind  were  building  a hatchery  in 
a stream-fed  gully  known  as  Devil’s 
Canyon.  But  first,  a dam  had  to  be 


built  to  ensure  that  an  even  supply 
of  water  would  be  available. 

So  by  the  time  the  steelhead  trout 
run  began,  they  could  be  “milked” 
and  the  fertilized  eggs  taken  to  the 
hatchery.  “Steelhead”  is  the  name 
given  to  the  rainbow  trout  that  goes 
to  sea,  growing  somewhat  larger  than 
its  landlocked  counterpart. 

The  Karluk  River  was  chosen  as 
the  spot  to  begin  the  egg-taking  op- 
eration, since  that  river  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the 
world.  The  entire  operation  of  the 
club  is  under  the  direction  of  a rep- 
resentative of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  eggs  were  taken  from  “trophy 
size”  rainbow  trout— the  proper  name 
for  steelheads.  The  eggs  were  put 
into  burlap  lined  baskets  and  trans- 


LSM  161  crew  delivers  eggs  from  Camp  Karluk.  Right:  L.  M.  Wolfe,  PRC,  prepares  shipping  box  of  200,000  eggs. 


ported  Ijy  ship  and  plane  back  to 
the  hatchery  at  Kodiak.  About  1000 
steelheads  were  “milked’  and  each 
produced  approximately  3000  eggs. 

The  “big  hatch”  occurred  in  July 
and  a ceremony  was  held  with  some 
three  million  tiny  trout  as  guests  of 
honor.  Of  the  first  year’s  “crop”  of 
trout  fingerlings,  two  million  were 
planted  in  waters  on  the  Alaskan 
mainland  and  the  remaining  million 
were  used  to  restock  Kodiak  Island. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice purchased  the  baby  fish  distrib- 
uted on  the  mainland  and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  club  had  some  oper- 
ating funds.  Up  to  that  time,  funds 
had  come  from  a two  dollar  initia- 
tion fee  and  voluntary  contributions. 

Having  reached  their  first  year’s 
goal  of  three  million  baby  trout 
hatched  and  planted,  the  club  turned 
their  efforts  more  toward  recreation. 
However,  work  still  continued.  Shel- 
ters and  picnic  areas  were  con- 
structed on  the  lakes  and  streams 
used  by  the  Naval  Station  personnel. 

But  the  big  thing  during  the  win- 
ter of  ’53  was  the  formulation  of 
plans  by  the  KCC  for  the  com- 
ing year.  With  its  membership  al- 
most doubled  from  the  year  before, 
the  KCC  built  a boat  and  made 
prefabricated  sections  for  a new  mess 
hall  at  Camp  Karluk. 

At  the  hatchery,  the  club  in- 
stalled an  incubator  to  control  the 
water  temperature.  By  the  time  the 
1954  “trout  farming”  season  was  to 
begin,  the  KCC  would  be  in  a better 
position  to  increase  their  production. 

The  1954  goal  was  set  at  three 
and  a half  million  eggs  to  be  taken 
from  the  Karluk  River  steelhead. 

From  the  Kodiak  hatchery  this 
past  year,  nearly  three  million 


“eyed”  fertilized  eggs  were  flown 
to  the  Anchorage-Fairbanks  and 
Panhandle  area  (around  Ketchikan) 
for  replanting  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  Anchorage-Fairbanks  egg  plant 
was  an  all- Armed  Forces  operation. 
Navy  supplied  the  fertile  eggs,  the 
Air  Force  provided  air  transporta- 
tion and  Army  personnel  assisted  in 
the  gravel  bed  planting.  The  plant 
was  made  in  the  streams  around 
Lake  Louise,  where  military  person- 
nel on  the  mainland  frequently  go 
for  rest  and  recreation  trips. 

Another  100,000  eggs  were  flown 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  Adak, 
Alaska,  where  the  first  fish  hatchery 
in  the  Aleutian  Chain  was  acti- 
vated. The  Adak  hatchery,  which 
is  strictly  an  all-Navy  operation,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Vernon 
H.  Rehder,  CMC,  usn.  Rehder  re- 
ceived his  technical  training  in  fish 
culture  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
representative  at  the  KCC  hatchery. 

The  man  behind  this  idea  of  bet- 
ter fishing  for  the  personnel  at  the 
Kodiak  Naval  Station  is  Rear  Ad- 
miral John  Perry,  usN.  Admiral 
Perry,  as  a commander,  was  the 
first  commanding  officer  of  NAS 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  in  1941.  Eleven 
years  later,  he  returned,  this  time 
as  Commandant  17th  ND  and  Com- 
mander, Alaskan  Sea  Frontier. 

Admiral  Perry  foresaw  what  would 
happen  to  the  fishing  conditions  in 
Alaska  if  man  didn’t  help  nature 
restore  fish  and  wildlife.  Since  fish- 
ing and  hunting  are  the  biggest 
sources  of  recreation  for  naval  per- 
sonnel in  Alaska,  it  was  a “natural” 
that  recreation  and  restocking  Alas- 
kan water  should  go  together. 

— J.  W.  Braby,  JOS,  usn  Coml7. 


ADAK  HATCHERY  manager,  Vernon  H.  Rehder,  GMC,  and  his  assistant  Donald 
Grapp,  MEC,  pour  in  eggs  flown  from  KCC  to  start  new  hatchery  this  year. 


HELICOPTER  is  loaded  with  trout  'fry' 
to  be  dropped  by  air  into  lakes  and 
streams  not  easy  to  reach  by  road. 


EGGS  are  removed  from  hatchery  for 
planting.  Below:  Elmer  G.  Hoel,  AOl, 
checks  development  of  eggs  in  trays. 
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• NUCLEAR  COURSES-An  in- 
creased need  for  officers  trained  in 
the  field  of  nuelear  engineering  has 
created  openings  in  two  postgradu- 
ate eourses  and  applications  from 
Nval  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty 
and  additional  applications  from 
qualified  Regular  Navy  officers  are 
desired. 

One  course,  Nuclear  Engineering 
(Advanced)  will  be  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
other,  Mechanical  Engineering  (Nu- 
clear Power)  will  be  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Mon- 
terey, Cahf. 

All  applicants,  whether  Regular 
or  Reserve,  must  meet  the  educa- 
tional, operational  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements as  set  forth  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1520.15a. 

The  applications,  along  with  the 
necessary  obligated  service  agree- 
ments prescribed,  must  reach  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  not  later  than 
18  February. 

Officers  who  have  previously  ap- 
phed  for  these  courses  are  not  re- 
quired to  resubmit  an  application 
under  tlie  new  provisions. 

• WAR  CLAIMS-If  you  had  de- 
posits or  other  credits  in  Philippine 
Island  banks  at  the  time  of  the  Jap- 
anese occupancy  and  they  were 
seized  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, you  may  file  claim  for 
recovery. 

Benefits  under  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  have  been  extended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  744  of  the  83rd  Congress  to 
allow  personnel  who  have  not  been 


repaid  or  whose  credits  have  not 
been  reestablished  to  file  claim  for 
recovery  of  these  assets. 

These  claims  must  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  on 
or  before  31  Aug  1955,  the  expira- 
tion day  of  Public  Law  744. 

• SHIP  DESIGNATION  CHANGES- 

The  Navy’s  new  Mitscher  class  ves- 
sels will  no  longer  be  known  as  de- 
stroyer leaders,  according  to  a recent 
change  to  Classifications  of  Naval 
Vessels  and  Service  Craft  (SecNav 
Inst.  5030.1).  They  are  now  called 
frigates,  although  they  retain  the 
identifying  letters  “DL,”  while  the 
vessels  which  were  formerly  knoun 
as  frigates  are  now  known  as  patrol 
escorts.  They  retain  the  “PF”  identi- 
fication, however. 

Other  changes  and  modifications 
add  the  corvette  (DDC)  and  the 
guided  missile  destroyer  (DDC)  to 
the  combatant  vessel  lists.  Funds  for 
conversion  of  existing  destroyers  to 
these  types  are  contained  in  the 
Navy’s  budget  for  fiscal  1956. 

An  auxiliary  vessel,  the  cargo  ship, 
dock  (AKD),  has  also  been  added  to 
the  classification  list.  The  AKD  is 
similar  to  the  current  LSD  and  is 
being  built  for  MSTS. 

• SECURITY  CHECKS -When  ap- 
plying for  a commission  in  the 
Regular  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve,  cer- 
tification of  satisfactory  completion 
of  a National  Agency  Check  or 
Background  Investigation  may  now 
be  submitted  in  lieu  of  a Fingerprint 
Card  and  National  Agency  Check 


Request  forms  under  certain  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  BuPers  Inst. 
5521.6.  Use  of  the  certificate  is  ex- 
pected to  cut  delay  and  unnecessary 
duplication  of  efEort  in  the  process- 
ing of  applications  for  appointments 
or  reappointments. 

, Recent  security  regulations  re- 
quire that  no  individual  be  ap- 
pointed, commissioned  or  recalled 
to  active  duty  as  an  oflBcer  without 
prior  completion  of  a satisfactory 
National  Agency  Check.  The  In- 
struction points  out,  however,  that 
many  applicants  for  commission 
(such  as  LDOs  and  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  officers)  are  already  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  as  warrant  or 
commissioned  officers  and  have  had 
a previous  satisfactory  National 
Agency  check  completed. 

Under  the  new  directive,  com- 
mands and  activities  processing  ap- 
plications for  appointments  or  re- 
appointments to  commissioned  status 
in  the  Regulars  or  the  Reserve  may 
substitute  a certificate  of  satisfactory 
completion  of  a National  Agency 
Check  or  Background  investigation 
for  the  National  Agency  Check  and 
Fingerprint  Card  forms  under  the 
following  circumstances: 

• The  applicant  must  be  serving 
on  active  duty  as  a warrant  or  com- 
missioned officer. 

• Positive  evidence  must  be  avail- 
able to  affirm  the  completion  of  a 
satisfactory  National  Agency  check 
or  background  investigation  since  14 
Sep  1950. 

The  Instruction  points  out  that 
the  term  “positive  evidence”  is 
meant  to  include  only  1)  a copy  of 
a certificate  of  final  clearance  based 
upon  a completed  satisfactory  Na- 
tional Agency  Check  or  Background 
Investigation,  or  2)  a copy  of  re- 
sults of  a satisfactory  National  Agen- 
cy Check  or  Background  Investiga- 
tion forwarded  by  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence  to  the  command 
concerned. 
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• FURLOUGH  FARES  - Furlough 
fares  for  Navymen  on  active  duty 
and  other  members  of  the  armed 
services  have  been  extended  by  all 
passenger-carrying  railroads  until  31 
Jan  1956.  This  means  that  you  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
duced rates  while  traveling  in  uni- 
form while  on  written  authority  for 
leave,  pass  or  furlough,  including 
liberty  cards  but  not  identification 
cards. 

Tickets  will  be  good  only  over  the 
same  route  in  both  directions  for  30 
days  from  date  of  sale  and  will  in- 
clude regular  stopover  and  baggage 
privileges. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  purchase 
furlough-fare  tickets  for  travel  under 
orders,  travel  out  of  uniform,  or  one- 
way travel. 

• CLASS  A SCHOOLS  — Voluntary 
obligated  service  requirements  for 
Class  A schools  have  been  length- 
ened by  BuPers  Inst.  1510.7A  which 
became  effective  1 Jan  1955. 

If  the  length  of  a course  of  study 
is  20  weeks  or  less  you  now  must 
have  two  years  of  obligated  service 
at  the  time  of  entry  into  the  school, 
instead  of  the  previously  required  18 
months. 

Obligated  service  requirements  for 
a course  of  21  to  40  weeks  duration 
is  three  years;  for  a course  of  41  to 
50  weeks,  three-and-one-half  years; 
and  for  any  course  over  50  weeks  the 
obligated  service  required  upon  entry 
into  the  course  is  four  years.  Pre- 
viously, the  requirements  were  two 
years,  two-and-one-half  years  and 
three  years  respectively. 

Obligated  service  requirements  for 
Class  B and  Class  C schools  remain 
unchanged. 


• NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP-Full 

details  on  eligibility  requirements 
and  methods  of  application  for  duty 
with  Naval  Security  Group  activities 
have  been  made  available  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1306.23B. 

Generally  only  personnel  in  the 
ratings  of  ET,  TE,  RM,  YN  or  PN 
who  are  in  pay  grades  of  E5  and 
below  will  be  accepted  for  this  duty. 
Only  those  whose  training,  experi- 
ence or  aptitude  indicate  an  unusual 
fitness  for  duty  with  the  Naval  Se- 
curity Group  will  be  granted  a 
waiver  from  this  rule. 

Navymen  in  applicable  ratings 
who  wish  to  apply  must  meet  the 


eligibility  requirements  for  a crypto- 
graphic clearance  as  set  forth  in  in- 
structions issued  in  accordance  with 
Article  1511,  OpNavInst  5510. lA. 
In  addition  they  must  have  less  than 
eight  years’  total  military  service  and 
have  at  least  three  years’  obligated 
service  remaining  on  their  current 
enlistment.  An  agreement  to  extend 
in  order  to  obtain  the  minimum  of 
three  years  obligated  service  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

All  personnel  transferred  to  duty 
with  the  Naval  Security  Group  will 
be  required  to  qualify  for  and  re- 
quest change  in  rating  to  communi- 
cations technician  within  a period  of 
three  years.  If  they  fail  to  do  so  they 
are  then  transferred  to  other  duty. 

Details  of  the  method  of  applica- 
tion for  this  duty  are  listed  in  the 
instruction. 


• BROKEN  SERVICE  REENLISTMENTS 

—Men  in  certain  pay  grades  of  56 
ratings  who  have  been  discharged 
more  than  three  months  but  less 
than  one  year  may  be  reenlisted  in 
the  same  pay  grade  they  held,  pro- 
vided the  reenlistment  is  effected  by 
30  Jun  1955. 

Note  that  the  reenlistment  bonus 
will  only  be  paid  if  they  reenlist 
within  90  days  of  discharge. 

Former  Navymen  in  the  following 
ratings  are  eligible  under  this  pro- 
gram: QMl,  QM2,  QM3;  RDC, 
RDl,  RD2,  RD3;  SOG,  SOI,  S02, 
S03,  TM2,  TM3;  GM2,  GM3;  FTG, 
FTl,  FT2,  FT3;  GSC,  GSl,  GS2, 
GS3;  AQG,  AQl,  AQ2,  AQ3;  GFG, 
GFl,  GF2,  GF3;  MNC,  MNl,  MN2, 
MN3;  ETG,  ETl,  ET2,  ET3;  IMl, 
IM2,  IM3;  OM2,  OM3;  TEC,  TEl, 
TE2,  TE3;  RMC,  RMl,  RM2,  RM3; 
CTC,  CTl,  CT2,  CT3;  YN2,  YN3; 
PN2,  PN3;  MA2,  MA3;  SKI,  SK2, 
SK3;  DK2,  DK3;  CS2,  CS3;  SH2, 
SH3;  JOl,  J02,  J03;  LI2,  LI3;  DM1, 
DM2,  DM3;  MUl,  MU2,  MU3; 
MMl,  MM2,  MM3  EN2,  EN3. 

MRl,  MR2,  MR3;  BTl,  BT2,  BT3; 
EMC,  EMI,  EM2,  EM3;  ICl, 
IC2,  IC3;  ME2,  ME3;  FPC,  FPl, 
FP2,  FP3;  DC2,  DC3;  PM2,  PM3; 
ML2,  ML3  SVl,  SV2,  SV3;  CEl, 
CE2,  CE3;  GDI,  CD2,  CD3;  CMl, 
CM2,  CM3;  BUI,  BU2,  BU3;  SWl, 
SW2,  SW3;  UTl,  UT2,  UT3;  ATI, 
AT2,  AT3;  AC2,  AC3;  AEl,  AE2, 
AE3;  AM2,  AM3;  PR2,  PR3;  AGl, 
AG2,  AG3;  TD2,  TD3;  AK2,  AK3; 
PH2,  PH3;  HM2,  HM3;  DT2,  DT3. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 

Some  two  thirds  of  all  Navymen  will 
be  taking  the  annual  CPO  exams  or  the 
semi-annual  exams  for  other  petty  offi- 
cer grades  this  month.  So  "take  five" 
from  your  studies  and  see  how  well 
you  can  do  with  our  monthly  quiz — 
one  or  two  of  the  questions  could 
possibly  help  you  out  in  your  exam. 


1.  This  twin-jet  aircraft  is  the  (a) 
AJ-1  Savage  (b)  P5M  Marlin  (c)  F7U-3 
Cutlass. 

7.  This  plane  is  used  as  a (a)  fighter 
(b)  bomber  (c)  photo  reconnaissance 
plane. 


3.  The  Navyman  is  working  on  a 
(a)  guided  missile  (b)  drone  (c)  rocket. 

4.  If  you've  answered  the  above 
question  correctly,  you'll  know  that 
it  is  used  as  (a)  a gunnery  target  (b) 
a test  for  radar  equipment  (c)  a mis- 
sile to  down  enemy  aircraft. 


5.  When  you  see  a ship  flying  this 
pennant,  you'll  know  that  (a)  she's 
recently  been  commissioned  (b)  has 
the  SOPA  on  board  (c)  she's  headed 
back  to  her  home  port. 

6.  To  qualify  for  this  pennant,  the  ^ 

ship  most  have  (a)  been  commissioned  ^ 
within  the  past  year  (b)  three  men  on 
board  who  have  been  attached  to  the  ^ 
ship  since  commissioning  (c)  spent  at  S 
least  a year  overseas  away  from  her  I 
home  port.  | 

You'll  find  the  answers  to  the  quiz  | 
on  page  55.  s 


A WAY  TO  FLOAT  sodium  fluorescin 
dye  in  water  and  (below)  another 
dial  to  detect  carbon  monoxide  in 
cockpit  of  airplanes  are  needed. 


Get  Your 

Cor  a long  time  the  Navy  and  other 
* U.  S.  armed  forces  have  been 
plagued  by  a comparatively  simple 
problem.  It  is  to  produce  “an  inexpen- 
sive method  of  rapidly  converting 
snow  and  ice  into  drinking  water  in 
quantity.” 

You’re  wrong— “Melt  it”  isn’t  the 
complete  answer. 

If  you  give  the  situation  a moment’s 
thought,  you’ll  realize  that  a great 
deal  of  concentrated  heat  is  required 
to  melt  enough  snow  and  ice  in  the 
quantities  required  for  personnel  uses 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  even  a 
comparatively  small  vessel.  Before 
melting,  there’s  the  problem,  of  de- 
signing and  creating  sufficiently  large 
containers  to  be  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  heat  required  to  melt  the  snow 
or  ice.  Your  gadget  can’t  take  much 
room  because  someone  must  find  a 
place  to  store  it  aboard  ship. 

The  more  you  think  about  it,  the 
more  interesting  the  problem  be- 
comes. If  you  are  intrigued  by  puz- 
zles of  this  nature,  you’ll  be  interested 
in  a pamphlet  which  contains  a spe- 
cial list  of  technical  problems  which 
have  been  frustrating  the  military  for 
a long  time.  It  has  been  compiled  and 
issued,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
armed  forces,  by  the  National  Invent- 
ors Council,  a branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

In  its  24  pages  are  listed  a great 
variety  of  problems  ranging  from  the 
need  for  a practical  method  of  de- 
stroying tell-tale  tracks  of  men  on 
foot  or  in  vehicles  across  snow  fields, 
to  intricate  technical  problems  such 


Thinking  Cap 

as  the  development  of  a new  type  of 
communication  that  need  not  depend 
on  electrical  impulses,  electromagnet- 
ic waves  or  sound  waves. 

These  puzzlers  do  not  necessarily 
conflict  or  overlap  with  those  research 
programs  now  in  progress  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Research  or  the  research 
activities  of  the  other  military  serv- 
ices. Most  are  of  crucial  interest  to 
all  the  armed  forces  as  well  as  other 
government  agencies  or  civilian  en- 
terprises and,  as  such,  solutions  are 
welcomed  from  any  source. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Invent- 
ors Council  in  1940,  more  than  300,- 
000  proposals  have  been  submitted 
for  possible  use.  Many  of  these  have 
resulted  in  untold  savings  in  men,  ma- 
teriel, time  and  money. 

The  Council  is  not  only  interested 
in  problems  listed  in  their  booklet, 
but  will  weleome  any  item  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  military  serviees, 
“anything  from  toothpicks  to  tanks.” 

Some  of  the  listed  needs  which 
Navymen  might  find  interesting  to 
think  about  are: 

• A new  type  arresting  hook  ma- 
terial that  will  satisfactorily  perform 
its  function  under  the  severe  service 
conditions  presented  by  ofiF-center  ar- 
rested landings,  ineluding  the  impact 
loading  and  high  energy  heat  evolve- 
ment  which  is  caused. 

• A simple,  inexpensive,  light- 
weight and  small  device  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
the  cockpit  or  crew  spaces  of  aircraft. 

• A method  of  floating  sodium 
fluorescin  dye  just  below  the  surface 


MELTING  THIS  for  drinking  water  is  big  problem  for  which  answer  is  sought.  Right:  More  colored  smoke  is  wanted. 
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New  Ideas  Are  Needed 


of  the  water  to  prevent  too  rapid  dis- 
persal in  rough  water.  The  sodium 
fluoresein  dye  which  is  currently  in 
use  to  mark  objects  or  humans  in  the 
ocean,  sea  or  lakes,  is  heavier  than 
water  and  tends  to  sink  out  of  sight. 

• New  metliods  of  making  colored 
smokes. 

• A means,  other  than  sonic,  for 
determining  direction  and  range  of 
an  undei'water  target. 

• The  development  of  aircraft  in- 
strument dials  and  markings  which 
will  have  improved  readability  for 
both  day  and  night  use. 

• Development  of  hghtweight 
equipment  for  translating  speech  into 
writing,  which  can  be  put  into  gen- 
eral use. 

• Development  of  a chemical  or 
other  material  that  will  melt  snow  or 
ice  at  temperatures  as  low  as  — 65°F. 
for  use  on  runways.  The  material 
must  have  no  corrosive  effect  on  me- 
tals used  in  aircraft. 

• A radical  method  for  rapid  dis- 
charge of  large  quantities  of  military 
supplies  from  ships. 

A total  of  over  200  problems  are 
presented  in  the  listing  and  while 
many  of  them  do  not  apply  directly 
to  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  but 
rather  to  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  it 
is  a distinct  possibility  that  Navymen 
can  help  supply  some  of  the  answers. 

In  the  past  few  months  several 
Navy  inventors  have  come  forth  with 
ideas  that  have  saved  the  Navy 
money  and  time.  While  these  inven- 
tions weren’t  listed  by  the  Council, 
they  might  well  have  been. 


A run  down  on  Navy  inventors 
would  go  into  the  hundreds,  maybe 
the  thousands,  for  as  one  man  put  it, 
“there  is  a little  of  the  inventor  in 
each  of  us.”  For  them,  and  aU  Navy- 
men,  the  list  is  a challenge. 

It’s  a simple  matter  to  submit  an 
idea  to  the  Council.  No  special  forms 
are  required  and  the  services  of  an 
attorney  are  not  necessary.  They 
would  like  to  have  each  proposal  sub- 
mitted as  a separate  document  and 
typewritten  if  possible.  The  descrip- 
tion should  be  as  complete  as  the  in- 
ventor can  make  it  and  should  include 
the  following  information: 

• Some  reference  to  the  principles 
underlying  the  apparatus. 

• A discussion  of  any  experimen- 
tal work  or  tests  that  have  been  con- 
ducted. 

• The  particular  points  of  novelty 
or  superiority  of  the  invention  as 
compared  to  existing  devices  or  prac- 
tices. 

To  get  the  list  of  problems  or  to 
submit  an  idea  that  may  help  solve 
one  of  them,  write  to  either  the  In- 
ventions Evaluations  Branch,  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  (the  haison  office  between  the 
Navy  and  the  Council),  or  directly 
to  the  National  Inventors  Council  it- 
self, the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

So  there  you  are.  Put  on  your  think- 
ing caps.  Maybe  you  can  expound 
on  the  idea  to  melt  snow  and  ice. 
Who  can  tell,  your  idea  may  be  the 
one  that  will  work.  You  never  know 
till  you  try.  —Bob  OhI,  JOl,  usn. 


GIANT  'SKY  HOOK'  to  unload  with 
one  sweep  and  {below)  a chemical 
to  take  the  'elbow  grease'  out  of 
snow  removal  are  present  problems. 


PUT  IT  IN  WRITNG. 


Simple  way  to 


convert  speech  into 


writing  and  (right)  stronger  arresting  hooks  are  needed. 
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FAMILY  COMBOS— MIDN  CPO  (now  ENS)  S.  Boggs  and  father;  F.  W.  Sparkman  and  son;  Buss  twins,  Tidaback  bros. 


Navy  Family  Album  Features  Reunions 


The  u.  s.  navy  is  one  big  “family.” 
* Made  up  of  many  different  “clans,” 
such  as  the  Smiths,  Joneses,  Samp- 
sons, Davises,  Tates  and  Rataczaks, 
there  are  probably  more  blood- 
brother,  father-son  and  brother-sis- 
ter combinations  on  duty  in  the  Navy 
than  in  any  other  outfit  of  compa- 
rable size. 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word 
for  it.  “Seeing  is  believing”  is  the 
old  saying,  so  take  a look  on  these 
pages  and  see  for  yourself.  Most  of 
these  relatives  aren’t  serving  on  the 
same  ship  together,  and  it’s  a big 
event  when  they  get  together  for  a 
reunion  at  home  or  abroad.  Inci- 
dentally, official  regulations  concern- 
ing the  assignment  of  male  members 
of  an  immediate  family  to  the  same 
ship  are  contained  in  BuPers  Inst. 
1306.33  of  29  Apr  1953,  and  BuPers 
Manual  (1948),  Articles  C-5203  and 
C-5209. 

Some  of  the  photos  on  these  pages 
show  sets  of  brothers  and  fathers 
and  sons  who  do  serve  together; 
others  are  of  members  of  an  immedi- 
ate family  who  have  enjoyed  re- 
unions thousands  of  miles  from  home. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Scott  boys 
from  Lyman,  Miss.,  for  instance. 

Edsel  was  an  airman  serving  in 
uss  Randolph  (CVA  15)  and  the 
last  he’d  heard,  his  brother  James, 
a seaman,  was  stationed  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  It  had  been  almost  a year 
since  they’d  last  seen  each  other. 

What  Edsel  didn’t  know  was  that 


James  had  since  been  transferred  to 
uss  Murray  (DDE  576).  So  when 
the  two  ships  were  in  the  same  port 
in  the  Mediterranean  recently,  James 
made  a bee-line  to  the  aircraft  car- 
rier to  visit  Edsel.  It  was  like  old- 
home  week  when  Edsel  felt  a tap  on 
his  shoulder  and  turned  to  see  his 
brother. 

The  opposite  to  the  Scott  boys’ 
reunion  is  the  story  of  the  Davis 
brothers,  Elbert  and  Leroy.  These 
two  brothers  from  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
joined  the  Navy  together  in  1929 
but  they’ve  never  had  a reunion.  The 
reason  is  quite  basic— the  two  men 
have  never  been  separated  during 
their  24-year  naval  careers.  Since 
their  original  enlistment,  the  Davis 
brothers  have  served  together  on- 
board uss  Concord  (CL  10),  uss 
Colonial  (LSD  18),  uss  Cabot  (CVL 
28)  and  uss  Tarawa  (CVA  40). 

Their  only  two  shore-duty  billets 
have  been  at  AGRS,  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
and  NAS  Weeksville,  N.  C.  The  two 
brothers,  both  chief  machinist’s 
mates,  were  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  last  year. 

Another  set  of  brothers,  the  Rata- 
czak  twins,  can  almost  equal  the 
Davis’s  record.  During  their  18  years’ 
naval  service,  Donald  and  Axnold 
Rataczak,  both  chief  commissary- 
men,  have  served  together  for  14. 

After  enlisting  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  in 
1935,  the  twins  served  in  the  gun- 
boat uss  Jamestown  (PC  55)  and 
uss  Detroit  (CL  8)  before  being 


separated  during  World  War  II. 
After  the  war,  the  Rataczak  twins 
joined  forces  again  in  uss  Sierra 
(AD  18)  and  on  shore  duty  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Another  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  Rataczak  twins’  careers  is  that 
they  have  both  made  all  their  rates 
at  the  same  time,  including  their 
acting  and  permanent  appointments 
to  chief  petty  officer.  Incidentally, 
both  brothers  were  married  in  1947. 
To  twin  sisters,  of  coursel 

Although  it  is  unusual  nowadays 
to  hear  of  brothers  having  served 
their  entire  naval  careers  together, 
it’s  not  out  of  the  ordinary  to  see 
brothers  serving  together  in  the  same 
ship.  All  of  these  cases,  naturally, 
are  at  the  requests  of  the  individuals. 
According  to  the  instruction  con- 
cerning assignment  of  brothers  to 
the  same  ship  or  station,  transfer  of 
members  of  the  same  immediate  fam- 
ily to  the  same  units  may  be  made 
only  if  the  personnel  concerned  are 
eligible  for  transfer  under  provisions 
of  current  directives  and  provided 
further  that  such  transfer  is  consist- 
ent with  the  needs  of  the  service. 

A good  example  of  the  Navy’s  being 
a big  “family”  is  the  Folks  brothers 
serving  in  uss  Whetstone  (LSD  27). 
Macie  and  Tracie  Folks,  21-year-old 
twins  and  their  23-year-old  brother 
Arlie,  are  the  “active  duty”  segment 
of  the  Folks  clan.  Two  others  from 
the  Folks  family,  brothers  to  the 
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ALL  HANDS 


WAVE  K.  Reeves  and  father;  LT  P.  Anderson  and  sister  Trudy,  ACT;  Wielgoszynski  brothers;  Henry  and  Theodore. 


Whetstone  s trio,  are  in  the  inactive 
Naval  Reserve. 

Here  are  some  other  recent 
instances  where  brothers,  mostly 
through  “the  luck  of  the  draw,”  have 
been  assigned  to  the  same  ship  for 
duty. 

• Stanley  Sampson,  RMl  USN, 
and  Louis  Sampson,  RM2,  usn,  are 
serving  in  uss  Power  (DD  839)  and 
are  touted  to  be  the  best  radiomen- 
brothers  in  the  Atlantic  Destroyer 
Fleet.  Stanley,  the  ship’s  “speed 
king,”  can  transmit  and  receive  at 
45  wpm  while  brother  Louis  is  cap- 
able of  35  wpm. 

• The  attack  aircraft  carrier  uss 
Princeton  (CVA  37)  isn’t  claiming 
any  sort  of  record,  but  among  her 
crew,  at  last  count,  there  were  39 
sets  of  brothers. 

• On  board  the  cruiser  uss  Colum- 
bus (CA  74),  there  are  seven  sets 
of  brothers  as  well  as  a father-son 
combination. 

• Lieutenant  Paul  Anderson,  usn, 
and  his  sister  Trudy,  ACT,  usn,  had 
to  wait  more  than  10  years  before 
being  assigned  duty  together.  After 
they  were  sworn  in  together  in  1942, 
their  respective  naval  careers  didn’t 
cross  until  they  met  in  1953  at  NAS 
Norfolk,  Va. 

• Numbered  among  the  crew  of 
the  destroyer  tender  uss  Piedmont 
(AD  17)  are  23  sets  of  brothers. 

• uss  Bryce  Canyon  (AD  36)  has 
10  sets  of  brothers  among  its  crew 
while  the  attack  transport  uss  Lena- 
wee (APA  195)  numbers  nine  sets 
of  brothers  on  board. 

Although  there  are  many  instances 
of  brothers  serving  at  the  same  duty 


PART  OF  THE  39  sets  of  brothers  get  together  for  photo  on  board  USS  Prince- 
ton (CVS  37).  Below:  Sampson  brothers— Stan  and  Louis;  J.  Potts  and  father. 


station  together,  there  are  also  many, 
many  other  sets  of  brothers  and 
father-son  combinations  in  the  Navy 
who  have  never  been— and  probably 
never  will  be— assigned  together. 

But  during  the  course  of  their 
careers,  as  Navymen  or  Marines,  the 
jpaths  of  these  men  usually  cross,  al- 
though probably  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  Take  the  case  of  Robert 
and  John  Tate  of  Athens,  Ohio.  The 
two  brothers  hadn’t  seen  one  another 
for  more  than  four  years.  Robert 
was  a first  class  yeoman  in  the  Navy 
and  brother  John  was  a Marine. 

Robert  was  serving  with  the  U.N. 
peace  negotiations  team  in  1952  and 
John  was  attached  to  the  7th  Marines 
when  they  met  in  Korea— a long  way 
from  Athens,  Ohio. 

Another  reunion  story  to  arrive 
recently  at  All  Hands  told  how  a 
father  met  his  son  whom  he  hadn’t 
seen  in  over  four  years.  Homer  B. 
Potts,  CSC,  usN,  serving  in  uss  Ba- 
taan (CVL  29)  met  his  son  in  a 
Navy  uniform  for  the  first  time  when 
they  met  in  Sasebo,  Japan. 

Chief  Potts’  son  is  a seaman  serv- 
ing in  uss  Piedmont  (AD  17)  and 
the  two  had  a brief  but  happy  re- 
union when  their  two  ships  hap- 
pened to  be  in  port  at  the  same  time. 

Some  Navymen  can’t  wait  to  see 
their  young  offspring  in  uniform  and 
on  duty  with  the  usn.  What  do  they 
do?  They  outfit  their  youngsters  with 
a set  of  whites  and  make  them 
“Sailors  for  a Day.” 

Young  Frank  W.  Sparkman,  III, 
son  of  Frank  W.  Sparkman,  Jr.,  BMl, 
usNR,  had  the  experience  of  being  a 
“Sailor  for  a Day”  on  board  uss  Val- 
ley Forge  (CVA  45).  Rigged  out  in 
a sparkling  white  uniform,  complete 
with  a first  class  boatswain’s  mate 
crow,  young  Frank  spent  a day  as 
“Master-at-Arms”  on  the  “Happy 
Valley.”  Of  course,  it’ll  be  a long 
time  before  young  Frank  III  can 
ofiicially  join  the  ranks  of  the  “Navy 
Family.” 

While  it  will  be  some  wait  for 
Frank  III,  the  Navy  will  always  have 
a big  “family.”  Younger  brothers, 
and  even  sisters,  follow  the  example 
of  the  older  sons  and  their  fathers 
in  joining  the  sea  forces. 

These  brothers  and  father  - son 
combinations  may  at  some  time  get 
assigned  duty  together.  But  even  if 
they  don’t,  it’s  quite  likely  they  will 
meet  up  with  their  Navy  relatives 
when  and  where  they  least  expect. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  USN. 


NAVYMAN  Roland  E.  Ingrando,  SN,  USN,  met  his  brother,  Raymond,  a Ma- 
rine second  lieutenant,  in  Korea.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  two  years. 


CHIEF  MACHINIST'S  MATES  Leroy  (left)  and  Elbert  Davis  celebrate  24  years 
in  Navy.  Below:  Trade,  Arlie  and  Macie  Folks  catch  up  on  news  from  home. 


Little  "Old  Salt'  Inspects  the  Ranks 


It  was  quite  an  afternoon’s  ex- 
■ perience  for  the  recruits  of  Com- 
pany 227,  NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md., 
when  they  were  inspected  by  an 
“Old  Salt”  who  had  spent  more  than 
half  of  his  life  at  the  Center. 

The  “salty  one”  turned  out  to  be 
little  Billy  McCaull,  Jr.,  son  of  Quar- 
termaster First  Class  McCaull,  who 
sporting  his  best  “dress  blues”  was 
properly  received  and  straightaway 
started  his  task  as  fast  as  his  two- 
year-old  legs  could  carry  him. 

In  spite  of  his  small  stature  and 
short  passage  of  years  Billy  proved 
to  all  that  he  was  to  be  justly  called 
“Old  Salt.”  After  being  appropri- 
ately met  at  the  door  by  the  com- 
pany commander.  Chief  Engineman 
Guy  M.  Rose,  usn,  he  proceeded  to 


inspect  the  ranks  of  new  sailors  and 
their  lockers  in  true  naval  tradition 
—complete  with  a bawling  out  for  an 
incorrectly  stenciled  hat,  the  righting 
of  a drooping  neckerchief,  and  a 
demonstration  on  how  to  stow  gear. 

Following  the  formalities  of  the 
“inspection”  Billy  relaxed  and  “let 
the  boys  gather  around  to  hear  a few 
salty  yarns”  to  carry  into  Navy  life. 

Top:  Billy  inspects  the  ranks. 

Everything  was  “looking  up.”  Upper 
Right:  Chief  Rose  extends  greetings 
to  Billy.  Loiver  Right:  Billy  gives 
brief  lecture  on  how  to  wear  the 
neckerchief,  saying  “that’s  what  my 
Dad  would  have  done.”  Lower  Left: 
Recruits  listen  to  salty  yarns.  That’s 
Billy’s  proud  Pop  sitting  next  to  him. 

—Jack  Upham,  PN3,  USN. 


Breaking  Through  the  Paper  Barrier 

/^KAY,  SO  YOU  don’t  like  paper-  ouslv,  most  ships  and  stations  had 


spr 


/^KAY,  SO  YOU  don’t  like  paper- 
work.  You’re  in  good  company. 

Chances  are  pretty  good  that  pro- 
tests against  “paperwork”  have  been 
underway  since  the  time  mud  tab- 
lets were  first  scratched  by  stylus. 
No  doubt,  Phoenician  sailors  grum- 
bled at  the  time  wasted  in  filling  out 
forms  just  as  much  as  yeomen,  cap- 
tains and  admirals  grumble,  wince 
and  sigh  as  they  attack  the  moun- 
tains of  paperwork  required  to  oper- 
ate our  present-day  Navy. 

One  of  the  classics  in  this  cate- 
gory is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  expressed  himself  to  his 
superior  in  rank  in  this  fashion; 

“My  Lord:  If  I attempted  to  an- 
swer the  mass  of  futile  correspon- 
dence that  surrounds  me,  I should 
be  debarred  from  all  serious  business 
of  campaigning.  I must  remind  your 
Lordship— for  the  last  time— that  so 
long  as  I retain  an  independent  po- 
sition, I shall  see  that  no  officer  un- 
der my  command  is  debarred,  by 
attending  to  mere  quill  driving  in 
your  Lordship’s  office— from  attend- 
ing his  first  duty— which  is,  always 
has  been,  so  to  train  the  private  men 
under  his  command  that  they  may, 
without  question,  best  any  force  op- 
posed to  them  in  the  field.— Well- 
ington.” 

History  is  silent  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  comments— but  not  as 
to  his  success  in  combat. 

However,  your  Navy  is  doing 
something  about  “mere  quill  driv- 
ing.” 

While  paper-saving  efforts  had 
been  underway  for  some  time  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the 
need  was  fully  realized  when  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  put  a greater 
pressure  than  ever  on  space,  time 
and  manpower  utilization.  Previ- 


ously, most  ships  and  stations  had 
been  keeping  records  for  many  years 
on  the  assumption  there  was  always 
room  to  stow  them  “just  in  case  we 
might  need  them  someday.” 

It  was  discovered  that  the  paper 
workload  posed  a real  threat  to  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  Navy’s 
ships.  Every  inch  was  needed  for  ac- 
commodations for  additional  men 
and  the  stowage  of  supplies  and 
ammunition.  Every  filing  cabinet, 
every  pound  of  paper  meant  just 
that  much  less  space  and  weight 
available. 

Planners  received  a real  jolt  when 
an  unnamed  researcher  came  up 
with  this  comparison: 

• On  24  Feb  1814,  the  42-gun 
Constitution  captured  two  British 
men-o-war,  Cyane  and  Levant,  after 
a spectacular  action  of  40  hours. 
Constitution  at  that  time  had  been 
in  service  18  years.  If  an  inventory 
had  been  prepared  of  her  records  be- 
fore she  went  into  that  action,  it 
would  have  shown  a volume  of  ma- 
terial filling  only  two  file  drawers. 

• On  11  Oct  1942,  128  years 
later,  the  uss  Boise  (CL  47)  added 
another  brilliant  chapter  to  U.  S. 
Naval  history.  In  only  27  minutes 
of  action,  Boise,  aided  by  other  ships 
in  the  American  force,  sank  two 
heavy  cruisers,  one  light  cruiser,  and 
three  destroyers.  Boise,  at  that  time, 
had  been  in  service  four  years.  An 
inventory  of  her  records  showed  240 
file  drawers  filled  with  the  paper- 
work then  required  in  the  running 
of  a modem  ship  of  the  fleet! 

On  closer  inspection,  the  re- 
searcher discovered  that  Boise,  as 
compared  to  Constitution,  had:  1) 
six  times  the  tonnage;  2)  two  times 
the  personnel;  and  3)  120  times  the 
volume  of  records! 


That  was  a thought-provoking 
comparison,  even  making  allow- 
ances for  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  Navy  during  the  past  150  years. 
Of  course,  a large  part  of  that  paper- 
work was and  still  is— essential  to 

the  exacting  requirements  of  a mod- 
ern warship.  But  how  did  that  huge 
volume  of  paperwork  come  about, 
and  could  anything  be  done  about 
it?  To  answer  the  first  question  first, 
here’s  what  had  happened: 

Since  those  early  days  of  the 
good  ship  Constitution,  a highly 
technical  and  complex  fighting  force 
had  been  developed  through  many 
improvements  in  ship  and  aviation 
design  equipment  and  construction. 

With  every  new  development,  pol- 
icy was  revised,  new  methods  orig- 
inated, new  instructions  issued.  The 
Navy  had  to  be  prepared  for  any 
eventuality.  This  required  close  co- 
ordination of  all  ships  and  stations. 

To  operate  effectively,  the  Navy 
had  to  write,  distribute,  interpret 
and  maintain  literally  millions  of 
orders,  directives,  vouchers,  person- 
nel actions,  requisitions,  and  related 
reports  and  records. 

This  added  up  to  a lot  of  paper- 
work. At  one  time,  the  Navy  found 
it  necessary  to  handle  approximately 
130,000  pieces  of  paper  every  min- 
ute of  every  working  day.  That 
translates,  roughly,  into  70,300 
pounds  of  paper  every  hour. 

It  was  realized  that  paperwork 
couldn’t,  of  course,  be  eliminated 
completely  but  a practical  solution 
had  to  be  found.  Some  of  the 
nation’s  best  office  management 
“brains”  were  called  in. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  first  step 
was  another  form.  It  made  good 
sense,  though.  It  consisted  of  a ques- 
tionnaire distributed  throughout  the 
Navy.  Only  two  questions  were 
asked;  1)  What  forms  and  reports 
do  you  fill  out  and  forward  which 
you  feel  could  he  eliminated?  2) 


What  forms  and  reports  do  you  feel 
could  be  eliminated? 

The  results  were  impressive.  When 
the  tabulations  were  completed,  .it 
was  found  that  everyone  agreed 
that  more  than  a thousand  reports 
and  forms  could  be  eliminated  with- 
out being  missed.  Some  were  modi- 
fied. Another  campaign  resulted  in 
more  than  200  reports  and  forms 
being  discontinued  or  modified. 

The  lessons  learned  during  World 
War  II  laid  the  keel  for  Navy’s  pres- 
ent records  management.  This  pro- 
gram has  grown  until  it  now  includes 
techniques  for  records  disposal,  re- 
ports and  forms  management,  cor- 
respondence systems,  directives  sys- 
tems, mail  and  file  systems  and  the 
use  of  office  equipment. 

Creating  reports  is  (in  some  re- 
spects) like  having  children.  The 
original  cost  isn’t  too  great  but  the 
cost  of  handling  or  “bringing  them 
up”  is  terrific.  A Navy-wide  report- 
ing requirement  can  be  established 
in  a minute,  but  it  may  require  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  man-hours 
to  collect  the  information.  Nearly 
every  report  starts  a whole  series  of 
“feeder”  records  and  reports. 

Today,  the  Navy  attempts  to  elim- 
inate those  reports  that  are  unneces- 
sary, to  combine  those  that  are  re- 
lated, and  to  create  new  ones  that 
are  simple  and  easy  to  use. 

The  elimination  of  an  unnecessary 
form  can  save  money  not  only  in  the 
printing  shop,  but  also  in  your  ship 
or  station,  where  many  hours  will  be 
used  in  filling  the  forms,  reading 
them,  and  filing  them. 

We  are  gaining  in  our  battle 
against  excess  paperwork.  In  fiscal 
1954  alone,  here’s  what  the  Navy 
accomplished  through  the  analysis 
of  forms: 

• 21,169  forms  were  eliminated. 

• 6249  forms  were  revised. 

• 12,006  forms  were  standardized. 


• 3161  forms  were  consolidated 
into  752  forms. 

Here’s  a single  example  of  what 
happened  in  a relatively  small  por- 
tion of  the  naval  establishment:  at 
the  Shore  Patrol  area  offices  of  one 
Naval  District,  a total  of  44  differ- 
ent forms  were  being  used  to  handle 
violations.  After  a study  of  the  forms, 
it  was  found  that  five  standard  forms 
could  do  the  job  as  well  as  the  orig- 
inal 44,  and  much  more  cheaply. 

Simplifying  the  forms  and  pro- 
cedures meant  an  annual  savings  of 
9000  man-hours  for  shore  patrol  per- 
sonnel in  that  district  alone. 

Another  example  was  the  com- 
plete inventory  report  on  ordnance 
material  required  of  each  ship  and 
station  in  the  Navy.  By  using  punch 
card  equipment,  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance now  forwards  previously  pre- 
pared lists  of  ordnance  material  to 
ships  and  stations. 

All  the  vessel  or  activity  has  to 
do  is  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
the  list  and  return  it  to  BuOrd.  This 
little  change  has  saved  the  Navy 
225,000  man-hours  annually  and  has 
made  reporting  easier  for  everybody 
concerned. 

In  fiscal  1954,  BuOrd  alone  elimi- 
nated 2362  reports  and  1427  reports 
were  revised.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  a million  man-hours  were 
saved  throughout  the  Navy  through 
the  elimination  or  revision  of  these 
reports  alone.  That’s  like  adding  550 
people  without  extra  cost.  And  that 
is  just  one  case  of  the  man-hours 
saved  in  the  fight  with  paper. 

Reports  and  forms,  however,  are 
but  a little  part  of  the  Navy’s  “paper 
snowstorm.”  Such  matters  as  letters, 
mail  handling.  Navy  direetives,  old 
records  and  office  machines  play  a 
big  part  in  the  Navy’s  paperwork 
problem. 

Here  are  some  of  these  items  and 
what  the  Navy  is  doing  to  help  you 


to  accomplish  your  job  as  a “paper 
mate.” 

• 1,000,000  Letters,  I Style 

Letter  writing  in  the  Navy  prob- 
ably occupies  more  time  than  any 
other  single  job.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  letters  originate  daily  in  offices  of 
ships,  stations  and  the  bureaus.  Mil- 
lions of  man-hours  are  consumed  in 
preparing,  receiving  and  processing 
these  letters. 

Navy  manages  its  correspondence 
by  deciding  what  styles  of  letters  are 
best  and  establishing  those  styles  as 
uniform  for  all  activities.  Since  ev- 
eryone who  is  involved  in  reading  or 
writing  Navy  letters  goes  by  the 
same  set  of  rules,  handling  of  cor- 
respondence is  made  easier. 

Besides,  you  don’t  have  to  learn 
a new  set  of  rules  when  transferred 
from  one  billet  to  another.  The  time 
saved  in  training  alone  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars. 

• Keeping  Up  with  The  Mailman 

Every  day  in  an  office  brings  a 

new  batch  of  incoming  mail  and  a 
new  stack  of  papers  to  be  filed  or 
routed.  Mail  handling  and  filing  are 
•often  monotonous  and  tedious  tasks. 
'\et  the  effectiveness  with  which  an 
entire  activity  does  its  job  may  de- 
pend very  directly  on  the  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  you  handle 
these  office  operations. 

In  mail  handling,  the  problem  fre- 
quently lies  in  the  fact  that  either 
loo  much  mail  is  controlled  or  the 
control  system  is  too  complicated. 
Too  much  control  might  mean,  for 
instance,  a policy  of  logging  in  every 
incoming  communication  or  docu- 
ment at  one  or  more  places.  As  a 
rule,  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
papers  that  enter  an  office  actually 
needs  such  rigid  control. 

Uniformity  in  the  Navy’s  filing 
methods  is  aided  considerably  by  the 
Navy  Filing  iSIannal,  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  30  years.  Its 
rules  are  so  flexible  that  it  can  be 


used  for  all  but  a very  few  highly 
specialized  files. 

Yet  it  provides  enough  uniformity 
so  that  if  you  are  familiar  with  it, 
you  can  go  into  any  file  room  and  in 
short  order,  file  and  locate  material. 

• Navy  Encyclopedia  of  Know  How 

It  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  written 

instructions  were  issued  under  a 
variety  of  labels:  circulars,  bulletins, 
memoranda,  pamphlets,  and  so  on. 
Each  had  its  own  kind  of  identifica- 
tion—either  serial  number  or  combi- 
nation of  letters  and  nnmbers.  They 
were  filed  in  a variety  of  ways  and 
different  ways  used  for  revisions. 

Now,  under  the  Navy  Directives 
System,  most  information  is  issued 
either  as  an  Instruction  or  Notice, 
depending  on  whether  the  material 
is  to  remain  in  effect  permanently  or 
only  temporarily. 

Each  directive  is  assigned  a sub- 
ject number  according  to  a table 
used  throughout  the  Navy.  This  con- 
veniently groups  all  information  on 
a subject  regardless  of  the  activity 
originating  the  directive.  The  new 
system  also  distributes  directives  on 
a need-to-know  basis,  which  has  sub- 
stantially cut  down  the  number  re- 
ceived, read  and  filed  by  each  activity. 

• Throw  It  Out! 

Records  disposal  techniques  is  the 
art  of  knowing  what  to  throw  out,  and 
when.  It  has  perhaps  the  most  easily 
measured  financial  benefits  of  any  of 
the  records  management  techniques. 
The  plan  is  clear  and  easy  to  follow. 
Based  on  disposal  schedules,  records 
are  removed  from  active  files  and 
either  destroyed  or  sent  to  a naval 
records  management  center  where 
they  are  inexpensively  maintained. 

Records  in  the  centers  are  even- 
tually destroyed  or  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  for  permanent  re- 
tention. Schedules  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  destruction  of  nearly 
99  per  cent  of  all  Navy  records.  This 
decreases  the  number  of  files  han- 


dled while  preserving  records  of  per- 
manent value.  Also,  there  is  a saving 
in  space  needed  for  filing  equipment. 
Space  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
items  aboard  ship. 

• Making  Molehills  out  of  Mountains 

Many  records  can  be  economically 

microfilmed.  A file  drawer  of  docu- 
ments will  go  on  a reel  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  thick.  For 
example,  blueprints  for  a transport 
plane  will  occupy  over  35  cubic  feet 
and  weigh  more  than  900  pounds. 
On  microfilm,  these  same  blueprints 
will  fit  into  less  than  a half  cubic 
foot  and  weigh  only  16  pounds. 

• Enter  Electronics 

Just  as  in  gunnery  and  navigation, 
electronics  is  stepping  in  to  make 
office  operations  swifter  and  more 
automatic  and  accurate.  So  rapidly 
are  strides  being  made  in  office  ma- 
chine improvements  that  people  are 
beginning  to  talk  of  the  “mechanical 
offices”  of  tomorrow. 

When  a machine  can  perform  an 
office  task  efficiently,  it  not  only 
saves  money  but  frees  a man  pre- 
viously tied  up  in  paperwork.  An 
important  part  of  the  Navy’s  paper- 
work management  program  is  to  help 
activities  determine  what  jobs  ma- 
chines can  do  and  then  assist  in  se- 
lecting the  right  machine. 

• What  Can  You  Do  To  Help? 

Accomplishing  the  paperwork 

management  mission  in  the  Navy  is 
an  “all  hands”  job.  Every  office  in 
the  Navy,  from  those  in  the  Penta- 
gon to  those  on  the  smallest  ship, 
must  do  its  part  to  carry  it  out.  It 
requires  thinking  about  what  you’re 
doing  and  developing  easier  and 
more  efficient  ways  of  getting  the 
paperwork  jobs  done. 

Naturally,  the  mission  won’t  be 
accomplished  overnight.  Set  up  a 
timetable  to  carry  out  your  plans. 
You’ll  defeat  the  purpose  if  you  up- 
set your  entire  operation  and  then 
end  np  with  the  attitude  that  things 


Is  Paperwork  Getting  You  Down?  Here's  Check-Off  List 


What  can  you  do  in  the  Navy’s 
battle  with  paperwork  manage- 
ment? In  the  accompanying  ar- 
ticle some  of  the  basic  problems 
were  presented— with  their  solu- 
tions. Here  are  a few  more  which 
you  can  readily  apply,  whether 
you’re  a division  yeoman  or  the 
commodore  of  a destroyer  squad- 
ron. 

• Review  — Check  all  the  re- 
ports that  you  are  required  to 
submit  and  those  that  others  sub- 
mit to  you.  Determine  whether 
the  reports  are  still  serving  their 
original  purposes.  Make  sure  that 
all  the  information  is  being  used. 

What  would  happen  if  some  of 
these  reports  were  eliminated?  If 
they  can’t  be  eliminated,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  combine  one  reirort  with 
another?  Find  out  if  your  subor- 
dinates are  spending  more  time 
reporting  the  information  to  you 
than  the  information  is  actually 
worth. 

• Check  Your  Forms  — Are  the 

different  forms  you’re  using  the 
best  you  can  obtain?  Is  the  form 
current?  Is  the  information 
needed?  Are  there  clear-cut  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  the  form? 
Are  the  forms  you’re  using  at 
your  particular  activity  good 
enough  to  be  standardized  and 
made  available  to  other  ships  and 
stations  in  the  Navy? 


• Check  Your  Letter  Writing  — 

Determine  how  much  time  is 
spent  in  drafting,  re-drafting,  typ- 
ing, re-typing,  reviewing,  re-re- 
viewing, signing  and  forwarding 
correspondence.  Are  personnel 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  “Navy 
way”  of  correspondence  as  out- 
lined in  the  Navy  Correspondence 
Manual?  Do  you  keep  informa- 
tion and  file  copies  at  a mini- 
mum? Study  your  correspondence 
and  see  if  form  letters  or  standard 
paragraphs  can  be  developed  to 
speed  letter-writing  operations. 

• Mail  and  Fi'/es— Analyze  your 
mailing  and  filing  practices.  Find 
out  if  you’re  over-controlling  your 
incoming  mail.  How  long  does  it 
take  your  incoming  mail  to  reach 
the  “action  desk?”  Check  your 
files— Make  sure  that  the  Navy 
Filing  Manual  is  being  followed 
and  that  cross-filing  is  not  being 
carried  to  the  extreme. 

• Records  Disposal  — This  is  a 
big  item,  since  everybody  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  more  than  he 
needs.  Make  sure  that  the  records 
retirement  schedule  for  material 
in  your  files  is  followed.  Make 
recommendations  to  the  retire- 
ment schedule  if  and  when  you 
think  it’s  necessary. 

• Office  Equipment— In  addition 
to  having  the  right  man  for  the 
right  job,  make  sure  that  you’re 


using  the  right  machine  for  the 
right  job.  Make  sure  that  your  of- 
fice equipment  is  being  used  and 
maintained  properly.  Don’t  keep 
surplus  equipment  around.  Would 
a revision  in  your  methods  make 
some  equipment  available  for 
other  tasks?  Don’t  order  any  new 
equipment  unless  you’re  absolute- 
ly sure  you  need  it. 

The  above  ideas  are  just  a 
“starter.”  Once  you  get  underway, 
you’ll  probably  see  many  other 
things  you  can  do  to  increase  your 
office  efficiency. 

Since  every  man  in  the  Navy  is 
directly  affected  by  paperwork,  it 
naturally  becomes  an  “all  hands” 
project.  First  off,  though,  see 
what  you  can  do  about  swabbing 
down  your  own  deck. 

As  you  develop  new  ideas,  talk 
them  over  with  your  leading  pet- 
ty officer  or  division  officer.  Your 
commanding  officer  and  division 
officers  can  get  a lot  of  good  ad- 
vice from  the  local  management 
staff,  the  management  staff  of 
your  bureau,  and  the  District 
Records  Management  Office. 

The  idea  is  that  as  each  activity 
in  the  Navy,  from  the  small  tug 
to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  improves  its  individ- 
ual office  methods,  a chain  re- 
action will  be  started  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Navy. 


should  have  been  left  the  way  they 
were.  Start  in  one  place  and  settle 
that  problem  first. 

A good  place  for  each  of  us  to 
start  is  at  our  own  desk.  How  does 
it  look?  Is  the  top  the  picture  of  effi- 
ciency? How  about  the  drawers  in 
your  desk?  How  about  your  IN- 
COMING, OUTGOING,  HOLD 


and  FILE  baskets?  Are  they  emptied 
every  day? 

What  about  the  papers  that  cross 
your  desk?  M’hat  do  you  do  with 
them?  Should  you  be  receiving 
them?  Do  you  receive  any  that  don’t 
concern  you?  How  about  your  filing, 
storage  and  sup^ily  cabinets?  How 
are  they  maintained  and  do  they 


need  cleaning  out? 

Wherever  we  turn,  there’s  paper- 
work around  us.  It’s  been  with  us 
since  the  days  of  our  forefathers  and 
it  will  be  around  long  after  we’re 
gone.  Although  we’ll  never  defeat  it, 
we  can  eliminate  a lot  of  the  unnec- 
essary paperwork  and  make  our  job 
mueh  more  enjoyable  and  efficient. 


CALL  OF  THE  SEA— In  shipping  over  this  sailor  wants  to  know  about  service  benefits  and  G.l.  rights  that  he  will  retain. 


What  About  My  G.  I.  Bill  Benefits? 


The  announcement  of  the  “termi- 
nal date”  of  31  Jan  1955  for  Korean 
wartime  service  benefits  has  raised 
a number  of  questions  among  Navy 
readers.  The  follotving  article  will 
serve  to  answer  most  of  these  ques- 
tions, particularly  as  they  apply  to 
Navyincn  interested  in  shipping 
over  for  another  tour.  Certain  legal 
aspects  of  the  proclamation  may  be 
subject  to  interpretation;  additional 
rulings  that  affect  Navy  veterans 
will  be  covered  in  future  issues.— Ed. 

Hete  brown,  sn,  a first-cruise  sail- 
* or,  has  a problem  on  his  hands. 
His  enlistment  is  drawing  to  a close 
and  he  is  undecided  about  shipping 
over.  There  are  certain  aspects 
about  returning  to  civilian  life  tbat 
appeal  to  him.  But  there  are  certain 
aspects  about  continuing  life  in  the 
Navy  that  appeal  to  him,  too.  They 
just  about  equal  out. 

“These  various  veterans’  benefits 
a man  receives  when  he  gets  out  of 
the  service,”  he  reasons.  “If  I re- 
enlist, won’t  I miss  out  on  them? 
I understand  that  January  31  is  the 
final  date  for  Korean  wartime  bene- 
fits. What  effect  does  it  have  on  me?” 


Very  little.  That  terminal  date 
principally  affects  men  who  first  en- 
ter the  service  after  31  January.  Men 
in  the  Navy  before  that  date  are  en- 
titled to  both  peacetime  and  war- 
time benefits  of  tbe  Korean  conflict. 
If  Pete  ships  over  now,  most  of  those 
benefits  will  continue  after  the  end 
of  his  next  cruise. 

“If  I leave  the  Navy  now,  I’ll  be 
considered  a veteran,”  says  Brown. 
“But  I don’t  see  how  I can  be  a vet- 
eran if  I ship  over.” 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
whether  Pete  leaves  the  Navy  or  re- 
enlists—he’ll  still  be  a veteran.  Here’s 
what  happens:  When  Pete  reenlists, 
he’ll  receive  his  DD  Form  214— his 
‘Report  of  Separation  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.  S.’  He  receives  this 
form  at  the  end  of  each  enlistment 
whether  or  not  he  reenlists.  You 
might  say  his  214  technically  quali- 
fies him  as  a vet  for  the  purposes  of 
veteran  benefits.  This  is  the  form 
needed  for  GI  home  loan  provisions. 

Pete  has  a shipmate  who  is  a P03 
with  a four-year  enlistment  and  a 
one-year  extension  behind  him.  He 
has  shipping-over  problems,  too. 


“I  like  my  duty,”  says  the  P03. 
“And  even  my  wife  thinks  it’s  pretty 
good.  But  I’m  still  not  sure  about  go- 
ing for  twenty.  I like  the  reenlistment 
bonus  and  the  service  benefits.  But 
what  would  I be  entitled  to  in  tbe 
way  of  veterans’  benefits  if  I sign  up 
for  anotber  four  years?  We’re  think- 
ing of  buying  a house.  Won’t  I miss 
out  on  home  loans,  for  instance?” 

Not  necessarily.  The  P03— or  you, 
or  any  other  enlisted  Navyman— is  en- 
titled to  both  service  benefits  and  vet- 
erans’ benefits  when  he  ships  over. 
He  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  big 
three  service  benefits:  reenlistment 
bonus,  mileage  allowance  and  lump 
sum  for  unused  leave.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  mustering  out  pay  to 
which  his  service  before  31  January 
entitled  him.  That  amounts  to  quite 
a tidy  sum— as  much  as  $1800  in  some 
cases.  As  a Navyman,  the  P03  can 
buy  a house  whether  or  not  he  uses 
his  GI  loan. 

At  the  end  of  his  next  enlistment, 
he  will  still  be  entitled  to  most,  or 
perhaps  all,  of  the  various  Korean  GI 
Bill  benefits  he  rates  at  the  end  of 
his  present  cruise. 
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He  would  also,  of  course,  be  en- 
titled to  the  traditional  veteran  ben- 
efits which  the  government  has  pro- 
vided for  many  years.  Some  of  them 
go  back  to  the  Civil  War.  Homestead 
preference  is  one,  for  example,  which 
was  of  considerable  importance  at 
one  time  and  is  still  retained  for 
those  veterans  who  are  interested. 
There  is  also  hospitalization,  as  well 
as  payment  for  service-connected 
and  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties. Burial  in  a national  cemetery  is 
also  included  in  this  category. 

However,  Pete  and  his  friend  are 
both  young  and  healthy  and  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  burial  in 
any  type  of  cemetery.  It’s  more  im- 
portant for  them  to  know  that  most, 
or  perhaps  all,  of  the  Korean  GI  Bill 
wartime  benefits  are  at  their  disposal. 
Although  the  date  of  31  January  has 
been  set  up  as  a “terminal  date”  for 
the  Korean  GI  benefits,  they  have  al- 
ready established  their  eligibility  by 
having  had  service  in  the  Navy  be- 
fore 31  Jan  and  they’ll  keep  it. 

“Terminal  date”  is  the  date  which 
the  President  set  ending  the  right  to 
receive  entitlement  to  the  Korean 
‘wartime  service  benefits.’  It  is  31 
Jan  195.5.  Those  Navymen  on  active 
duty  before  this  date— whether  on  a 
first  enlistment  or  a successive  one- 
will  be  eligible  for  the  Korean  GI 
Bill  benefits.  Those  coming  on  active 
duty  for  the  first  time  after  31  Jan- 
uary will  not  be  eligible. 

The  situation  for  Navymen  at  the 
present  time  is  comparable  to  those 
World  War  II  sailors  whose  enlist- 
ments were  drawing  to  an  end  in 
1947. 

On  25  July  1947— almost  two  years 
after  the  shooting  had  stopped— the 
deadline  date  was  set  up.  That  ‘ter- 
minal date’  was  25  July  1947.  Men 


QUESTION  MARK  AT  SEA-Maneuv- 
ering  ships  provide  illustration  of 
situation  of  a sailor  deciding  career. 


on  active  duty  as  of  that  date  were 
just  as  eligible  for  veterans’  benefits 
as  the  men  who  were  paid  off  the  day 
the  shooting  stopped  almost  two  years 
earlier. 

A pamphlet  (NavPers  15855A) 
goes  into  detail  on  all  veterans’  rights, 
benefits  and  privileges.  Take  a look 
at  it  in  your  free  time. 

The  full  story  of  G.  I.  rights,  ben- 
efits and  privileges  are  listed.  For  the 
purpose  of  discussing  them  here,  they 
may  be  arranged  in  three  groups; 
short-range  periods  of  entitlement,  in- 
termediate range,  long-range  periods. 

Group  One  Benefits  — The  first 
group  of  benefits  is  formed  of  those 
which  hold  for  relatively  short  pe- 
riods—periods  of  from  120  days  on 
up  to  four  years  after  the  end  of  an 
enlistment.  That  is,  the  deadline  dates 
for  starting  to  take  advantage  of 


these  particular  benefits  occur  with- 
in certain  periods  after  the  end  of 
an  enlistment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Group  One 
Benefits: 

• G./.  Education  and  Training— The 

benefits  under  this  heading  are  best 
known  of  the  shorter-range  group. 

The  deadline  for  completing  Ko- 
rean G.l.  education  is  31  Jan  1963. 
Since  a maximum  of  36  months  of 
training  or  education  is  allowed,  a 
man  could  start  his  education  or 
training  as  late  as  January  I960  and 
still  receive  the  full  ration.  A man 
must  start  this  education,  however, 
within  three  years  after  the  end  of 
an  enlistment  in  which  he  was  serv- 
ing on  31  Jan  195.5. 

Put  another  way,  a man  who  re- 
enlists  or  extends  his  enlistment  for 
two  years  this  spring,  summer  or 
fall  will  have  until  the  spring,  slim- 
mer or  fall  of  1958  to  begin  his  36 
months  of  schooling.  A Navyman 
could  extend  his  enlistment  for  the 
full  four  years  and  still  be  entitled 
to  this  benefit. 

• National  Service  Life  Insurance- 

Entitlement  to  the  following  “post 
service  insurance  privileges”  is  also 
retained  when  you  reenlist.  These 
privileges  apply  after  a period  of 
service. 

After  a final  period  of  service— 
whether  it  be  a first,  second,  third  or 
what  have  you  — there  is  a certain 
NSLI  grace  period  of  120  days  being 
held  open  for  you.  If  you  apply 
within  that  time  you  may  reinstate 
under  certain  conditions,  both  NSLI 
permanent  insurance  and  term  insur- 
ance without  taking  a physical. 

• U5AFI  Courses— You  have  until 
nine  months  after  a final  period  of 
service  to  complete  a USAFI  course 
started  during  that  enlistment. 


WHEN  THEY  "GO  NAVY"  they  will  want  to  know  benefits  they  are  entitled  to  and  weigh  advantages  of  Navy  career, 


Group  Two  Benefits  — This  group 
takes  in  those  “held  for  you”  bene- 
fits with  periods  of  intermediate 
length.  They  hold  their  entitlement 
frem  five  to  15  years.  You  don’t  lose 
any  of  these  by  reenlisting  now. 

• G.l.  loon— Under  the  G.I.  Loan 
—or  more  precisely,  government 
guaranty  of  loans— the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration guarantees  payment  of 
portions  of  loans.  These  loans  may 
be  used  to  purchase  or  construct  a 
home,  to  purchase  a farm  or  busi- 
ness, to  buy  farming  or  business 
equipment,  etc.  Since  World  War  II, 
a large  number  of  career  Navymen 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  benefit 
for  home-buying  purposes,  even 
though  on  active  duty. 

Men  on  active  duty  with  more 
than  two  years’  service  now  have  a 
new  type  home-buying  benefit  work- 
ing for  them— and  available  exclu- 
sively to  persons  on  active  duty.  This 
is  “housing  insurance.”  Briefly, 
“housing  insurance”  gives  the  FHA 
authority  to  insure  loans  for  men 
in  service  up  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  home,  to  a 
maximum  of  $17,100.  The  Navy 
pays  the  mortgage  insurance,  which 
is  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
loan.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed 
in  Jan  1955  issue  of  All  Hands. 

If  you  should  use  your  “housing 
insurance”  on  your  present  enlist- 
ment you’ll  still  be  eligible  for  the 
G.I.  home  loan  at  the  end  of  this 
enlistment.  MTiether  you  reenlist  or 
not— it  makes  no  difference. 

What’s  more,  if  you  have  aheady 
used  your  G.I.  loan  privilege  you 
may  still  apply  for  the  “housing  in- 
surance.” 

The  big  picture  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, is  tbe  “held  for  you”  aspect  of 
the  various  G.I.  loans.  For  those  on 
active  duty  on  or  before  31  Jan  1955 
the  final  deadline  for  applying  for 


a Korean  G.I.  loan  is  31  Jan  1965. 
And  signing  up  for  another  term  of 
service  will  not  jeopardize  your  eli- 
gibility to  this  loan. 

• Discharge  Review— The  deadline 
for  this  benefit  (if  you  want  to  call 
it  a benefit)  is  15  years  after  the 
end  of  your  enlistment. 

• Vocational  Rehabilitation  — This 
is  still  another  of  the  intermediate 
range  benefits  not  jeopardized  by  re- 
enlistment. No  specific  deadline  for 
initiating  claim  or  beginning  train- 
ing has  been  set.  Training  based 
upon  service  on  or  before  31  Jan 
1955,  however,  must  be  completed 
by  31  Jan  1964. 

Group  Three  Benefits  — The  long 
term  “held  for  you”  benefits,  rights 
and  privileges  form  this  group.  More 
benefits  muster  under  this-  heading 
than  under  the  first  and  second 
groups  combined.  It  not  only  con- 
tains several  of  the  traditional  vet- 
eran benefits,  but  a number  that 
came  into  being  during  or  after 
World  War  II. 

The  man  now  on  his  first  enlist- 
ment will  rate  entitlement  to  them. 
So  will  the  man  who  reenlists  now. 
Even  the  man  who  puts  in  his 
“twenty”  and  transfers  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve— except  for  Social  Security 
credits— rates  entitlement  to  them. 

Here  is  a rather  full  round-up  on 
the  benefits  in  this  group  to  which 
you  are  entitled; 

• Homestead  rights 

• Civil  Service  preference 

• Farm  loan  benefits 

• Hospitalization 

• Domiciliary  care 

• Out-patient  medical  and  dental 
treatment 

• Prosthetic  appliances 

• Special  "wheelchair"  housing 

• Social  Security  credits 

• Burial  in  a National  Cemetery 

• Correction  of  service  records 


And  finally,  monthly  payments  for ; 

• Service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation or  for  Nonservice-connected 
disability  pension. 

All  the  preceding  benefits  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 
Many  of  the  states  have  set  up  their 
own  provisions  for  assistance  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

Among  these  are;  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  employment 
and  Civil  Service  preferences,  edu- 
cation opportunities  for  children  of 
deceased  veterans.  Also,  domiciliary 
homes  for  veterans,  hospital  benefits 
in  state  or  county  hospitals  and  land 
settlement  benefits. 

As  with  the  Federal  benefits,  a pe- 
riod of  active  service  is  the  big  fac- 
tor in  entitlement  to  these.  And  at 
present  a second  cruise  is  just  as 
much  a period  of  service  as  the  first. 

Included  in  the  pamphlet  is  a 
category  called  “survivor’s  rights  and 
benefits.” 

If  you  consult  the  pamphlet,  you’ll 
find  these  listed; 

• Reimbursement  of  burial  ex- 
penses 

• Certain  Civil  Service  preferences 

e Certain  Social  Security  benefits 

• Loan  guaranty  benefits  for  un- 
remarried widows. 

The  best  known  of  this  group  are 
the  monthly  payments  for  death  com- 
pensation or  death  pension. 

The  term  survivor  as  used  here 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  wife 
or  children.  In  some  cases  it  can 
mean  the  parents. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  says  Pete,  “that 
reenlisting  at  the  present  time  or  ex- 
tending my  enlistment  won’t  jeopard- 
ize my  eligibility  for  entitlement  to 
the  great  majority  of— what  I mean 
is,  shipping  over  won’t  throw  a curve 
into  my  vets’  benefits.” 

That’s  about  the  size  of  it. 

-Wm.  J.  Miller,  QMC,  USN 


WITH  NEW  INSURANCE  LAW  John  J.  M.  Harper,  Jr.,  AD2,  USN  was  able  to  buy  home  at  right  while  on  actjve  duty, 


Navy's  Other  Bean 

You  CAN  NO  LONGKR  SAY  that  the  Navy  exists  on 
beans.  Prior  to  World  War  II  this  was  a popular  joke. 
Today,  the  bean  still  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Navyman’s  life  but  it  is  the  coffee  bean  rather  than 
the  Navy  bean  that  has  the  high  rate  of  consumption. 

Whether  you’re  just  going  on  a midwatch  or  relaxing 
in  quarters,  a cup  of  “Joe”  always  hits  the  spot.  Facili- 
ties for  brewing  these  beans  aboard  ship  range  from 
giant  60-gallon  urns,  for  mass  production  at  meal  times, 
to  the  simple  pots  scattered  throughout  the  vessel  at 
coffee  messes  catering  to  the  desires  of  five  to  10  men. 

Upper  left:  An  average  of  120  gallons  of  coffee  are 
consumed  during  daily  meals  by  crew  of  a destroyer. 
Upper  right:  Working  party  stacks  new  supply  of  coffee 
on  main  deck.  Right:  Navy  airmen  take  time  for  a slug 
of  “Joe”  while  working  on  helicopter.  Lower  left:  Big 
pot  makes  60  gallons.  Two  are  used  for  one  meal  on 
CA.  Center:  Little  pot  supplies  five  to  10  men  at  coffee 
messes  throughout  ship.  Lower  right:  Highline  brings 
in  new  supply  of  coffee  at  sea. 


Travel  on  Space  Available  Basis 

Sir:  I am  going  on  a Mediterranean 
cruise  in  the  near  future  and  would  like 
to  have*  my  wife  meet  me  in  Europe. 
I’ve  heard  scuttlebutt  to  the  effect  that 
dependents  can  travel  to  Europe  on 
military  air  transportation  on  a space 
available  basis. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  true?— 
G.  J.  D.,  LTJG,  usN. 

• You’ve  got  the  facts  wrong.  De- 
pendents of  personnel  attached  to  ships 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean  are  not 
eligible  for  travel  via  MATS  aircraft  on 
a space  available  basis.  They  ARE  eli- 
gible for  space  available  travel  via 
MSTS  vessels  provided  your  ship  ivill 
be  in  the  Mediterranean  area  for  six 
months  or  more. 

Further  information  on  this  matter 
can  be  found  in  BuPers  Inst.  4621.1  of 
12  Aug  1952.-ED. 

Rank  upon  Retirement 

Sir:  My  permanent  grade  is  Ghief 
Warrant  Officer  ( W4 ) but  I am  serving 
as  a lieutenant  commander  under  a 
temporary  appointment  effective  1 Mar 
1954. 

BuPers  Notice  1400  of  3 Sep  1954 
states  that  all  appointments  are  affirmed 
by  the  President. 

BuPers  Inst.  1801. 2A  dated  5 Oct 
1954  states  (under  Part  D(5)  of  Enel. 
1)  that  rank  on  the  retired  list  will  be 
the  one  in  which  serving  if  appointed 
or  affirmed  under  the  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947. 

If  I apply  for  voluntary  retirement 
under  the  Act  of  21  Feb  1946  (34  USC 
410b)  and  the  application  is  approved 
would  my  retirement  pay  be  based  on 
the  pay  of  a lieutenant  commander  or 
on  that  of  my  permanent  W4  grade? 

I completed  23  years  of  active  serv- 
ice in  early  December  1954.— A.  E.  D., 
LCDR,  USN. 

• If  you  apply  for  voluntary  retire- 
ment under  the  Act  of  21  Feb  1946 
and  it  is  approved,  you  would  receive 
pay  based  on  the  rank  in  which  you 
retire— in  your  case  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.— Ed. 

Maintenance  Training  for  RMs 

Sir:  Does  the  Nav'y  still  operate  a 
Radio  Material  School?  A broader  edu- 
cation in  electronics  would  enable  a 
man  in  the  radioman  rating  not  only  to 
operate  his  equipment  more  efficiently, 
but  would  hghten  the  load  carried  by 
the  ETs. 

As  far  as  I can  find  out,  there  are  no 
schools  for  radioman  other  than  the 


This  sections  is  open  to  unofficial  communi> 
cations  from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Glass  “A”  Radioman  School,  which  is 
not  enough  to  qualify  a man  to  the 
point  where  he  can  restore  electronic 
equipment  to  operation.  Any  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  would  be  appre- 
ciated.—D.R.K.,  RMl,  USNR. 

• The  Navy  has  been  planning  a 
Class  “B”  Radioman  School  for  some 
time.  However,  budgetary  considera- 
tions have  prevented  the  establishment 
to  date.  The  “B”  school,  when  estab- 
lished, will  include  maintenance  and 
other  subjects  relating  to  communica- 
tions duty.  At  present,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Class  “B”  school  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  next  fiscal  year.— Ed. 

Link  in  Anchor  Chain 

Sir:  a couple  of  my  shipmates  and 
myself  have  been  having  quite  an  argu- 
ment over  the  weight  of  the  anchor 
chain  on  the  uss  Coral  Sea.  I say  tliat 
one  link  of  the  chain  weighs  more  than 
100  pounds— am  I right?— L.  J.  McG., 
FPl,  USN. 

• You  win  the  argument,  hands 
down— each  link  in  the  anchor  chain  of 
uss  Goral  Sea  (CVA  43)  weighs  156 
pounds.  There  are  77  links  in  the  15- 
fathom  chain,  making  the  total  weight 
about  12,000  pounds.— Ed. 


BIG  LINK  of  anchor  choir  for  new 
carrier  USS  Forrestal  (CVA  59) 
weighs  360  pounds.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  heaviest  ever  forged. 


LDO  Program 

Sir:  I competed  for  LDO  in  the  De- 
cember 19.52  exams  but  do  not  know  if 
I passed  the  exam  or  not.  Could  you 
inform  me  as  to  my  marks  and  standing 
on  the  LDO  selection  list?  Also,  what  is 
my  standing  on  the  Warrant  Officer 
selection  list— R.  J.  L.,  QMC,  usn, 

• In  regard  to  your  first  query,  the 
Limited  Duty  Officer  Selection  Test, 
given  annually  to  all  LDO  candidates, 
has  no  passing  or  failing  grades  and  a 
man’s  achievement  in  this  test  is  deter- 
mined by  his  relative  standing  among 
all  candidates  who  took  the  test.  The 
standard  score  would  mean  nothing  to 
you  unless  a complete  distribution  of 
the  other  candidates’  scores  were  avail- 
able for  comparison  purposes. 

As  for  your  second  question,  you 
were  considered  by  the  Warrant  Officer 
Selection  Board  in  1952  but  were  not 
selected. 

A Warrant  Officer  Selection  board  is 
scheduled  to  convene  in  BuPers  in  the 
near  future. 

Personnel  who  will  be  considered 
will  be  all  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve chief  petty  officers  and  petty  of- 
ficers first  class  on  active  duty  who  have 
at  least  six  years  naval  service  and  have 
not  reached  their  40th  birthday,  if 
originally  enlisted  prior  to  30  Sep 
1945.  Personnel  who  enlisted  after  30 
Sep  1945  must  not  have  reached  their 
35th  birthday  .—Ed. 

Retainer  and  Retired  Status 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  10  Jan 
1946  and  was  discharged  three  years 
later.  I didn’t  join  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  in  September  1954  I reenlisted  in 
the  Navy.  What  I would  like  to  know 
is  this:  Can  I retire  after  serving  17 
more  years  to  make  a total  of  20  years’ 
service?— R.  W.,  TN,  usn. 

• After  you  complete  17  more  years’ 
service,  you’ll  be  eligible  for  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve,  having  served  20 
years’  active  Federal  Service.  As  a Fleet 
Reservist  you  receive  “retainer”  pay. 
An  enlisted  man  may  retire  from  the 
Regular  Navy  only  after  30  years’  ac- 
tive Federal  service. 

Your  rating  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  will 
be  that  in  which  you  are  serving  at 
time  of  transfer.  All  active  service, 
whether  continuous  or  broken,  is  cred- 
itable for  purposes  of  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve.  Six  months  or  more  of 
active  service  shall  be  considered  a full 
year  in  computing  years  of  active  Fed- 
eral service  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve.— Ed. 
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ALL  HANDS 


BLUEJACKETS  and  officers  of  USS  Wisconsin  (BB  9)  line  up  for  picture 
while  anchored  at  port  of  Algiers  in  1909.  Kangaroo  was  ship's  mascot. 


Here's  Crew  of  'Great  White  Fleet'  BB  When  Pop  Was  a Sailor 

of  Australia.  Each  ship  was  given  one 
and  the  animal  in  the  picture  ended 
up  in  a zoo  in  Boston,  Mass.,  when 


Sir:  After  seeing  the  picture  you 
ran  of  the  officers  of  the  uss  Wiscon- 
sin (BB  9)  (see  November  1954  issue 
All  Hands  ) I remembered  that  I 
had  a picture  of  the  enlisted  men 
aboard  that  ship  taken  in  1909  and 
thought  your  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  it. 

The  photo  was  taken  in  Algiers, 
Algeria,  in  January  1909  when  the 
Great  White  Fleet  was  on  its  famed 
round-the-world  cruise.  At  that  time 
Wisconsin  was  flag  ship  of  the  old  4th 
Division,  which  included  uss  Illinois 
( BB  7),  uss  Kentucky  (BB  6)  and  uss 
Kearsarge  ( BB  5 ) . 

The  kangaroo  was  one  of  the  ani- 
mals presented  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  dur- 
ing that  cruise  by  the  Commonwealth 


the  ship  went  out  of  commission  some 
time  around  1910.— C.  V.  Williams, 
CMC,  usN  (Bet). 

• We  agree  that  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  pic- 
ture, so  here  it  is.  One  point  we  noted 
—so  far  as  we  can  determine,  there 
are  only  seven  petty  officers  in  the 
picture,  which  is  a situation  some- 
what different  from  a vessel  of  the 
same  size  today. 

You  didn’t  say,  hut  we  assume  you 
are  in  the  photograph  too.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  who  were  your 
shipmates  can  spot  you  (with  the  aid 
of  a magnifying  glass).— Ed. 


How  HMs  Are  Selected  for  FMF 

Sir:  I am  a hospital  eorpsman  on 
duty  with  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  I wonder  if  you 
would  answer  a few  questions  for  me. 
Almost  every  eorpsman  I run  into  has 
a different  answer  for  each  of  these 
queries. 

( 1 ) On  what  basis  are  corpsmen 
chosen  for  duty  with  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force? 

(2)  How  much  time  must  a corps- 
man  serve  with  the  FMF  before  he 
can  go  back  to  the  Navy? 

(3)  Several  corpsmen  that  I know 
have  been  transferred  aboard  ship  to 
finish  their  sea  duty  after  completing 
12  months  with  the  FMF.  How  is  this 
possibie?— S.  G.  F.,  HN,  usn. 

• Here  are  the  an.swers  to  your 
questions. 

( 1 ) The  Medical  Department  of  the 
Navy  furnishes  logi.stic  .support  to  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps;  therefore,  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Department  are 
eligible  for  duty  with  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force.  Hospital  Corps  personnel  are 
made  available,  through  quotas,  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  commanders 
who  are  responsible  for  the  assignment 
of  personnel  to  the  Commanding  Gen- 
erals, Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic,  and 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific. 

There  is  no  specific  criterion  for  hos- 
pital corpsmen  to  be  ordered  to  Fleet 
Marine  Force  duty.  Fleet  commanders 
furnish  them  in  sufficient  numbers  as 
are  required  to  carry  out  the  Medical 
Department’s  mission  with  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force.  The  reason  there  are 
few  Naval  Reserve  hospital  corpsmen 
on  duty  with  the  Fleet  Marine  Force 
is  that  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
current  Hospital  Corps  strength  is  made 
up  of  Naval  Reservists  on  active  duty. 

(2)  BuPers  Inst.  1306. 20B  indicates 
that  a hospital  eorpsman  serving  with 
the  Fleet  Marine  Force  is  eligible  to 
submit  a NavPers  2416,  which  is  a 
shore  duty  request  card,  when  he  has 
served  18  months  on  sea  duty. 

(3)  BuPers  hist.  1306. 20B  requires 
that  enlisted  personnel  in  pay  grades 
E-4  and  below  must  have  one  year  of 
obligated  service  computed  from  the 
transfer  date  set  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  transfer  directive  to 
be  eligible  for  orders  to  a normal  tour 
of  shore  duty.  If  the  HM  does  not 
obligate  himself  for  the  required  serv- 
ice he  will  remain  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commander,  Service  Force, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  (in  your  case)  or 
the  Commander  Service  Force,  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet. 

BuPers  Inst.  1300.19  gives  adminis- 
trative commands,  afloat  and  ashore, 
authority  to  make  distribution  of  en- 
listed personnel  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  Administrative  command- 
ers issue  appropriate  instructions  for 


personnel  to  follow  tchen  requesting 
change  of  duty.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  how  to  apply  for  duty 
aboard  ship,  you  should  refer  to  cur- 
rent instructions,  in  your  case  Com- 
mander Service  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  Instruetion  1306. 2A  of  18  Sep 
1953,  or  to  such  other  superseding  in- 
structions  as  may  have  been  published 
by  that  administrative  command.— Ed. 

Obligated  Service  Under  OCS 
Sir:  I served  ten  months  in  1945-46 
as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy.  A few 
years  later  I found  that  I was  still  not 
considered  a veteran,  so  after  receiving 
a college  degree  1 contracted  to  go 
through  the  Navy’s  OCS  Program.  I am 


still  on  active  duty  with  more  than  a 
year  left  to  be  served  on  an  original  con- 
tract of  three  years. 

Is  tliere  any  chanee  that  my  past  serv- 
ice may  be  deducted  from  my  present 
obligation  since  I bave  been  in  service 
for  more  tlian  three  years  altogether? 
-K.  F.  D.,  LTJG,  usNR. 

• Former  enlisted  time  counts  for 
longevity  purposes  only.  Your  contract 
for  OCS  is  a separate  contract  for  the 
training  you  received.  If  you  desire  more 
information  your  attention  is  invited  to 
the  Recruiting  Service  Instruction  401.4 
of  13  August  1952  which  refers  to  OCS 
Contracts  and  to  BuPers  Inst.  1926. lA 
which  concerns  release  from  the  service. 
—Ed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


More  Crews  Sally  Ships  out  of  Tight  Spots 

Sir:  I read  with  interest  the  letter  that  additional  “sally  ship”  incidents  to  see  a small  lighthouse,  located  at 


from  a Marine  commenting  on  your 
article  about  “Sally  Ship”  and  thought 
that  you  might  be  interested  in  an 
even  later  account. 

In  February  1954  I was  on  board 
uss  Edisto  (AGB  2)  when  that  ship 
slid  onto  some  heavy  ice  in  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle.  We  were  unable  to  back 
off  and  get  another  running  start  at 
the  pack  ice.  Although  we  were 
equipped  with  heeling  tanks  it  was 
felt,  since  we  apparently  weren’t 
caught  too  fast,  that  the  crew  could 
sally  the  ship  off  the  ice. 

The  attempt  was  made  with  orders 
being  passed  over  the  P.A.  system. 
However,  the  puny  efforts  of  mere 
men  weren’t  enough  to  budge  the 
heavy  icebreaker  and  we  ended  up 
using  the  heeling  tanks.  With  these 
we  broke  loose  and  continued  on  our 
way.— J.  L.,  BMl,  usn. 

Sir:  In  reading  a recent  All  Hands 
and  your  article  on  “Sallying  Ship”  it 
brought  to  mind  the  fact  that  long 
ago  I had  sallied  ship  in  a dry  dock. 

It  took  place  in  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  back  in  1940.  I was  serving  in 
uss  Waintcright  (DD  419).  She  had 
been  e.xtensively  altered  and  the  Navy 
Yard  was  checking  the  roll  and  time 
of  return  by  using  the  crew  and  large 
weights  placed  on  deck  to  accent  the 
roll. 

This  was  all  done  in  a filled  and 
closed  dry  dock  in  order  to  obtain  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  initial  stabil- 
ity of  the  ship.— O.  B.  S.,  BMC,  usn. 

Sir:  You  intimated  in  a recent  issue 


might  be  welcome. 

The  event  tliat  came  to  my  mind 
occiured  while  uss  Maine  was  steam- 
ing for  New  Orleans  and  the  Mardi 
Gras  in  February  1917.  We  were 
making  a cautious  approach  toward 
the  southwest  channel  entrance  to  the 
Mississippi.  A schooner,  recently  sunk 
off  the  jetty,  made  a safer  course  im- 
possible. The  plan  was  to  steam 
parallel  to  the  beach  until  the  current 
caught  our  bow,  then  drop  the  port 
anchor,  hold  at  20  fathoms,  wait  until 
the  ship  swung  with  the  current  and 
headed  us  upstream,  then  go  ahead 
slow  all  engines,  pick  up  the  hook  and 
be  on  our  way. 

The  special  sea  detail  was  on  sta- 
tion, among  them  the  main  character 
of  this  tale,  a man  we  shall  call  Smith. 
He  was  a plank  owner,  and  had  prob- 
ably handled  the  assignment  perfeetly 
a hundred  or  more  times.  Everything 
thus  far  had  gone  aecording  to  plan. 
The  approaeh  was  perfect.  The  cur- 
rent caught  the  bow  and  the  word 
was  passed,  “let  go  the  port  anchor.” 

Away  went  the  anchor  with  shot 
after  shot  of  chain  following.  Frantic 
signals  from  the  anchoring  detail  were 
to  no  avail.  The  chain  continued  to 
pay  out  at  a tremendous  rate.  Poor  old 
Smith  had  made  one  of  the  few  mis- 
takes in  his  career.  He  had  turned 
the  compressor  wheel  the  wrong  way. 

By  the  time  someone  had  taken 
over  and  correeted  the  error,  the  dam- 
age was  done.  In  the  starboard  chains, 
I glanced  up  and  was  simply  amazed 


the  end  of  a jetty,  staring  me  right 
in  the  face. 

A report  to  the  bridge,  “and  a half 
three”  brought  a hasty  order  for  an- 
other and  more  accurate  sounding. 
The  bos’n’s  mate  that  took  over  made 
it  “and  a quarter  three.” 

'The  tide  was  running  in  and  soon 
reached  the  flood  stage.  At  that  time 
all  hands  were  piped  topside  where 
they  proceeded  to  sally  ship.  From 
port  to  starboard  and  back  again. 
Before  long  we  felt  her  give  and  full 
ahead  took  us  clear  of  the  mud  in 
which  we  had  been  stuck.— R.  J.  G., 
LT,  usNR  (Ret.). 

• We  didn’t  know  that  there  had 
been  so  many  “Sally  Ship”  exploits  in 
the  Navy.  Seems  as  though  every  mail 
has  several  letters  telling  of  a different 
type  ship  taking  part  in  a maneuver 
of  this  kind.  Another  interesting  varia- 
tion is  the  “fishtailing”  of  LSTs  and 
other  amphibious  warfare  vessels,  that 
is  used  to  break  suction  when  stuck  on 
a beach. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out,  in 
connection  with  the  icebreaker  men- 
tioned above,  that  the  heeling  tanks 
referred  to  are  a special  feature  of  this 
type  of  ship.  The  heeling  tanks  are 
fitted  amidships  at  the  sides  for  sharp- 
ly inclining  the  hull  to  and  fro  in 
order  to  free  the  vessel  from  the 
tvedging  effect  of  heavy  ice.  Strictly 
speaking,  heeling  is  different  from  a 
sally,  in  that  heeling  is  a to-and-fro 
motion  while  sallying  is  a side-to-side 
motion.— Kd. 


Back  Porch  Duty 

Sra:  Navymen  who  have  almost  com- 
pleted tlieir  20-years’  service  are  inter- 
ested to  know  if  anything  is  being  done 
to  renew  the  old  “back  porch  duty”— 
the  policy  of  transferring  a man  to  duty 
nearest  his  home  for  the  last  six  months’ 
active  duty  in  the  Navy. 

Is  it  permissible  to  request  this  duty, 
after  one  has  applied  for  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Naval  Reserx'e?— G.  W.  J., 
BTG,  USN. 

• Before  the  Korean  conflict,  it  was 
the  policy  of  BuPers  to  transfer  person- 
nel who  were  due  for  release  from  ac- 
tive duty  after  20  years’  service  to  a 
locality  near  their  home  for  the  last 
three  months  of  active  duty. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  is  well 
aware  that  the  reinstatement  of  such 
a policy  would  he  a great  boon  to  the 
morale  of  these  Navymen  contemplat- 
ing transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Such 
action  has  been  given  frequent  consid- 
eration. However,  the  present  shortages 
in  trained  personnel  make  reinstate- 
ment of  this  policy  impracticable  at  this 
time.— Ed. 


Lithographer's  Rating  Badge 

Sir:  a question  has  come  up  on 
board  this  ship  concerning  the  rating 
badge  of  a lithographer.  Gan  you  tell 
US  what  the  insigne 
on  the  rating  badge 
stands  for.  We  have 
two  theories  on  this 
subject.  One  LIG 
maintains  that  it 
represents  a knife 
and  an  opaque 
brush  crossed.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  two  crossed  knives, 
the  type  used  in  stripping  a negative. 
We’U  await  your  decision.— J.  E.  M., 
LIS,  USN. 

• “Uniform  Regulations”  gives  this 
description:  “Lithographer  — Crossed 
litho  crayon  holder  and  scraper,  point- 
ing up;  scraper  uppermost,  blade  to  the 
front.” 

As  a result  the  decision  is  that  nei- 
ther you  nor  the  chief  can  be  acclaimed 
the  winner.— Ed. 

May  Be  Promoted  Until  Retired 

Sir:  I have  received  a letter  from 
BuPers  regarding  the  recommendation 


of  a board  convened  to  study  priorities 
for  reversion  of  temporary  officers.  I 
will  complete  thirty  years  for  retirement 
purposes  on  22  Apr  1955,  and  the  letter 
stated  that  my  temporary  appointment 
will  be  terminated  on  31  May  1955. 
Therefore,  1 am  submitting  a request  for 
retirement  effective  1 Jun  1955. 

In  view  of  the  above,  information  is 
requested  as  to  the  Bureau’s  policy  rela- 
tive to  consideration  for  selection  for 
promotion  by  boards  that  might  meet 
between  now  and  date  of  my  retirement. 

I understand  that  a board  met  on  30 
Nov  1954  to  consider  selections  from 
LT  to  LGDR  in  the  Supply  Gorps.  My 
date  of  rank  as  lieutenant  places  me 
within  the  zone  to  be  considered.  Will 
my  prospective  retirement  eliminate  my 
name  from  consideration  for  promo- 
tion?—F.  M.,  LT,  SG,  USN. 

• Unless  you  are  actually  retired  be- 
fore the  date  the  selection  board  is  ad- 
journed, your  name  and  records  will  be 
presented  for  consideration.  If  selected, 
you  will  be  retired  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  only  if  your  appoint- 
ment has  been  effected  prior  to  the  date 
of  your  retirement.— Ed. 
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USS  Taluga  (AO  62)  is  moored  to  wharf  while  serving  with  Pacific  Fleet. 
The  Navy  oiler  from  home  port  of  San  Pedro  is  of  Cimarron  Class  Fleet  oiler. 


Men  in  Special  Weapons  Program 

Sir:  A recent  BiiPers  instruction  sets 
forth  the  sea/shore  duty  rotation  pro- 
gram for  enlisted  men  but  this  instruc- 
tion does  not  include  special  weapons 
personnel.  Will  there  be  another  in- 
struction for  Navy  men  in  special  weap- 
ons units? 

The  length  of  a “tour”  in  special 
weapons  has  been  the  topic  of  many 
discussions  in  our  ship  and  has  never 
been  too  clear  in  any  of  our  minds. 
Some  say  it  depends  on  the  command 
and  others  say  that  BuPers  controls  the 
length  of  time  a person  will  remain  in 
a special  weapons  unit  before  being 
transferred  to  shore  duty.  Can  you  help 
clear  things  up  for  us?— B.J.S.,  EMI, 

USN. 

• BuPers  Inst.  1306.46  contains  all 
the  necessary  information  regarding  ad- 
ministration of  special  weapons  per- 
sonnel, including  information  about 
sea/shore  rotation.  It  abolishes  the  con- 
cept of  a 36-month  tour  in  special 
weapons  with  subsequent  return  to  gen- 
eral service  assignment.  Tours  of  duty 
in  the  Special  Weapons  Program  are 
now  of  unlimited  duration.  The  direc- 
tive establishes  length  of  tours  ashore 
in  special  weapons  assignments  as,  nor- 
mally, two  to  three  years  depending  on 
the  needs  of  the  service.  It  also  estab- 
lishes a minimum  period  of  not  less 
than  three  years  which  must  be  served 
within  the  Special  Weapons  Program 
by  those  personnel  who  have  received 
extensive  training  and  experience  in 
this  program. 

Special  weapons  personnel  who  de- 
sire assignment  to  shore  duty  must  sub- 
mit shore  duty  requests  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Inst.  1306.46.  This  provi- 
sion applies  equally  to  all  personnel 
serving  in  the  Special  Weapons  Pro- 
gram who  desire  assignment  to  shore 


duty  either  within  or  outside  the  Spe- 
cial Weapons  Program.  The  instruction 
nullifies  all  requests  for  shore  duty  pre- 
viously submitted  in  accordance  with 
other  directives  and  requires  resubmis- 
sion of  shore  duty  requests  in  accord- 
ance with  its  provisions. 

Technical  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Special  Weapons  Program  may  be  re- 
leased, upon  written  request,  only  up- 
on completion  of  three  years’  service  in 
the  program.  If  shore  duty  outside  the 
Special  Weapons  Program  is  desired, 
letter  requests  for  release  from  the 
program  rnust  accompany  the  Shore 
Duty  Request  (NavPers  2416).  Person- 
nel serving  in  support  billets,  who  have 
not  received  technical  training  at  San- 
dia  Base,  will  be  ordered  to  duty  out- 
side the  Special  Weapons  Program  if 


their  services  are  not  required  upon 
completion  of  current  tour. 

BuPers  Inst.  1306.46  was  given  lim- 
ited distribution.  Personnel  who  are 
attached  for  permanent  duty  to  a spe- 
cial weapons  activity  but  who  are  on 
temporary  additional  duty  elsewhere 
should  request  their  temporary  com- 
mand to  obtain  a copy  of  the  instruc- 
tion from  the  special  weapons  activity. 
—Ed. 

Advancement  on  Retired  List 

Sir:  All  Hands  for  June  1951  con- 
tains a statement  that  says,  “An  officer 
who  has  been  specially  commended  by 
SecNav  for  performance  of  duty  in  ac- 
tual combat  for  an  act  or  service  per- 
formed before  1 Jan  1947  will,  when 
retired,  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  next  higher  grade  than  that  in 
which  serving  at  time  of  retirement.” 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  is  classified  as  such  a 
commendation  if  awarded  under  com- 
bat conditions?— G.  M.  C,  LCDR,  usnr. 

• No.  Unit  awards  are  not  creditable 
for  such  consideration.  Only  individual 
citations  awarded  by  the  head  of  an 
Executive  Department  ( SecNav,  Presi- 
dent, etc.)  are  creditable  for  consider- 
ation for  advancement  on  the  retired 
list.— Kn. 

Inductees  in  WW  II  Navy 

Sir:  a discussion  has  been  going  on 
in  our  office  concerning  the  acceptance 
of  draftees  by  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II.  Were  any  civilians  drafted  into 
the  Navy  from  December  1941  througli 
V-J  Day?-W.  O.  C.,  CHRELE,  usn. 

• The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
val Personnel  indicate  that  the  Navy 
started  accepting  inductees  on  1 Feb 
19U3  and  stopped  on  30  Apr  1946.— Eu. 


FLEET  OCEAN  TUG,  USS  Atakapa  (ATF  149)  sails  through  ocean  waters  near 
home  port  at  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va.,  while  assigned  to  Atlantic  Fleet. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Conf.) 


CARRIER  USS  ORISKANY  (CVA  34)  is  photographed  from  broad  on  the 
bow  with  her  flight  deck  full  of  jet  fighters  during  Far  Eastern  tour. 


Dependent  Travel 

Sir:  After  I received  peniianent 

change-of-station  orders  at  Yokohama, 
Japan,  to  report  to  uss  Oriskamj  (CVA 
34),  my  dependents  accompanied  me 
from  Japan  via  government  air  trans- 
portation to  the  port  of  debarkation, 
San  Francisco— the  home  port  of  Oris- 
kamj. 

W'e  then  proceeded  via  privately 
owned  vehicle  to  our  “bona-fide”  resi- 
dence located  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  My  dependents  remained  there 
and  I reported  on  board  Oriskamj  for 
duty. 

I maintain  that  current  regulations 
pro\ide  for  reimbursement  for  travel 
from  point  of  debarkation  to  home  port 
of  vessel  or  to  place  selected  by  a 
Navyman  to  establish  his  home.  But 
disbursing  infonns  me  tliat  I’m  not 
entitled  to  any  reimbursement  for  travel 
performed  by  my  dependents  in  con- 
nection with  the  aforementioned  orders. 
Is  this  true?— J.  M.,  SKC,  usn. 

• Personnel  ivith  seven  or  more 
years’  service  who  are  in  pay  grades 
E-4  and  above,  are  entitled  to  trans- 
portation for  their  dependents  from  the 
port  of  entry  in  the  U.S.  to  the  home 
yard  or  home  port  of  the  vessel  to 
which  assigned.  It  is  noted  that  in  your 
case,  the  change  of  station  was  from 
Japan  to  uss  Oriskany.  The  home  port 
and  home  yard  of  Oriskany  is  San 
Francisco.  The  port  of  entry  for  travel 
from  Japan  in  your  case  was  San  Fran- 
cisco. Therefore,  the  dependents  in- 
volved are  not  entitled  to  transporta- 
tion from  San  Francisco  to  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.— Ed. 

National  Guard  Service 

Sra:  I have  about  six  months  Na- 
tional Guard  service  behind  me.  Does 
this  count  as  “Active  Federal  Service” 


when  I transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve?— 
J.  H.  B.,  CHMACH,  usn. 

• Active  service  in  the  National 
Guard  of  a state  is  not  considered  ac- 
tive Federal  service  for  the  purpose  of 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  unless  it 
teas  performed  during  a period  when 
such  State'  National  Guard  was  acti- 
vated and  mustered  into  Federal  serv- 
ice as  an  integral  part  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.— Ed. 

Reimbursement  of  Pay  Checkage 

Sir:  During  August  1951  I reenlisted 
on  board  uss  Antietam  (CV  36).  I 
elected  to  receive  and  was  paid  travel 
allowance  from  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
where  the  ship  was  located,  to  my  per- 
manent home  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Recently  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice originated  a checkage  of  my  pay, 
stating  that  Antietam  was  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  U.  S.  when  I 
reenlisted,  thereby  disqualifying  me  for 
travel  allowance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Spokane.  They  claimed  that  I should 
have  been  paid  for  the  distance  be- 
tween the  nearest  port  of  entry— Seattle 
— and  my  home,  since  the  ship  was  out- 
side the  continental  limits  and  no 
travel  was  performed. 

My  disbursing  officer  says  that  GAO 
is  correct  in  its  assumption  that  being 
in  a ship  and  drawing  sea  pay  is  actu- 
ally the  same  as  being  outside  the 
continental  limits— although  my  service 
record  shows  that  I was  discharged  and 
reenlisted  at  San  Francisco. 

I feel  that  GAO  was  in  error  in  de- 
termining the  exact  location  of  my  ship 
when  I reenlisted,  since  they  stated 
that  the  reason  for  checkage  was  that 
my  ship  was  outside  the  continental 
limits  and  no  travel  was  performed.  I 
do  not  believe  my  pay  should  have 
been  checked,  and  that  travel  allow- 
ance should  be  from  San  Francisco  to 


Spokane  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
travel  was  performed.— V.  McP.,  TMC, 

USN. 

• Paragraph  C-1402(5)  of  “BuPers 
Manual”  prohibits  discharge  of  mem- 
bers while  at  sea  and  provides  that  if 
your  enlistment  expires  while  you’re 
at  sea,  you  will  be  retained  on  board 
until  arrival  at  the  next  port.  Records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  show 
that  you  were  discharged  on  board 
Antietam  at  San  Francisco  15  Awg  1951 
and  reenlisted  on  board  the  following 
day,  while  the  ship  was  still  at  San 
Francisco.  So,  since  you  were  actually 
discharged  at  San  Francisco,  you  are 
entitled  to  travel  allowance  in  accord- 
ance with  par  4157.2,  “Joint  Travel 
Regulations,”  for  official  distance  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  the  place  of  sep- 
aration, and  Spokane,  Wash.,  your 
home  of  record. 

Apparently  the  pay  record  entry 
showing  the  travel  allowance  paid  you 
merely  indicated  discharge  on  board 
Antietam  and  did  not  show  location  of 
the  ship  at  time  of  discharge.  GAO 
then  based  its  Notice  of  Exception  on 
that  entry. 

Since  it  appears  that  checkage  of 
your  pay  has  been  accomplished  in  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Notice  of  Exception, 
you  may  submit  a claim  for  the  amount 
checked  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, Claims  Division,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  via  BuSandA  (F32).  The  claim 
should  contain  all  pertinent  facts  men- 
tioned herein  including  citation  con- 
cerning the  Notice  of  Exception  and  a 
copy  of  the  accomplished  checkage. 
-Ed. 

Know  Your  Nozzles 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  if  the  ini- 
tials “NPU,”  often  seen  in  front  of 
“Mechanical  Foam  Nozzle”  in  manuals 
and  lesson  plans,  has  any  meaning. 
The  nozzle  itself  is  stamped  with  the 
words  “Type,  NPU.”  Are  there  any 
other  types? 

I also  wonder  where  I can  find  the 
history  of  this  nozzle.— W.  S.  R.,  QMC, 

USN. 

• The  initials  “NPU”  stand  for 
“Nozzle  Pick-Up  Tube,”  for  mechani- 
cal foam  nozzles.  It  is  frequently  but 
inaccurately  referred  to  as  a Navy 
Pick-Up  Tube. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  mechani- 
cal foam  nozzles  with  nozzle  pick-up 
tubes  sold  commercially.  Some  other 
nozzles  are:  the  Fixed  Foam  Nozzle 
(FFF),  Fog  Foam  Nozzle  Adapter 
(FF),  Navy  All-Purpose  Nozzle  (NAP) 
and  the  All-Purpose  Nozzle  (AP). 

It  is  not  known  who  developed  the 
NPU  nozzle.  It  may  have  been  a pat- 
ented item  at  some  time  in  the  past, 
but  if  so,  the  patent  apparently  has  ex- 
pired, since  most  commercial  suppliers 
can  furnish  mechanical  foam  nozzles 
based  on  the  same  principle.— Ed. 
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Navy  Almanac  To  Be  Compiled 

Sir:  We  at  the  Air  University,  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  would  like 
to  obtain,  for  research  purposes,  a copy 
of  a publication  containing  significant 
historical  dates  ( in  the  order  of  an 
almanac)  of  happenings  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  or  Naval  aviation.  Can  you  help? 
-J.  S.  A. 

• Not  yet  we  cant.  However  it  is 
understood  that  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Navy  Department,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  compiling  such  an  almanac. 
When  it  is  ready  for  release  you  can  be 
sure  that  All  Hands  readers  will  he 
among  the  first  to  know.— Ed. 

Display  of  Ensign  and  Union  Jack 

Sir:  Recently  a television  film  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  was  shown 
in  the  San  Francisco  area. 

Several  “shots”  of  the  old  days 
showed  ships  moored  at  MINSY— and 
apparently  the  national  ensign  was  be- 
ing flown  at  the  bow  on  several  of  the 
Navy’s  former  capital  ships. 

How  long  was  this  display  of  the 
ensign  practiced,  and  when  was  it 
changed  to  the  present  means  of  dis- 
play?—A.  R.  Y.,  ET2,  usNR. 

• No  available  record  or  history 
shows  authorization  for  the  flying  of  the 
ensign  from  the  bow  of  Navy  ships.  In- 
deed, as  far  back  as  1913,  "Navy  Regu- 
lations” authorized  the  Union  Jack  to 
he  flown  from  the  “fackstaff.” 

It  may  be  that  you  mistook  the  stern 
of  the  ships  as  the  bow.  Early  cruisers 
and  battleships  all  had  pointed  sterns 
which  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
bow  when  compared  to  modern  con- 
struction. Moreover,  the  pointed  con- 
struction prevalent  in  battleships  dur- 
ing the  1920s  could  be  misinterpreted 
as  a destroyer  bow  of  the  present  day 
vintage.— Ed. 


Ship  Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
The  Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  four  or 
more  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Chicago  (CL  14)— The 
35th  annual  reunion  of  the  World 
War  I crew,  1917-1920,  will  be  held 
on  16  Apr  1955  at  McCallisters,  1811 
Spring  Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
For  information  and  reservations 
contact  Paul  A.  Kline,  17  West  Park 
Avenue,  Oaklyn  6,  New  Jersey. 

• uss  Massachusetts  ( BB  59)— 
A reunion  of  former  officers  and 
crew  members  who  served  in  this 
ship  during  World  War  II  and  until 
decommissioned  will  be  held  at 
Hotel  Beaconsfield,  1731  Beacon  St., 
Brookline,  Mass.,  on  14  May  1955. 
For  further  information  contact  Paul 
S.  Vaitses,  Jr.,  97  Larchmont  Rd., 
Melrose,  Mass. 


Information  on  Personal  Flags 

Sir:  I’m  going  to  take  the  exam  for 
QMl  and  I would  like  to  know  what 
publications  I might  use  to  study  up  on 
personal  flags  for  officers  and  officials 
of  foreign  navies. 

No  one  seems  to  know  in  what  pub- 
Ucation  these  flags  may  be  found.— 
J.  A.  W.,  QM2,  USN. 

• The  information  you  seek  can  be 
found  in  Jane’s  “Fighting  Ships”  at  the 
beginning  of  each  section.  You  can  also 
find  it  in  “Flags  of  the  World,”  edited 
by  II.  G.  Carr. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  Army 
is  planning  a very  comprehensive  book 


on  this  same  subject,  intended  for  future 
publication.— Ed. 

I VI' 

New  Jersey  Is  Not  from  Missouri 

Sm:  While  reading  your  September 
1954  issue  of  All  Hands,  we  crewmen 
of  uss  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  were  very 
interested  in  your  article  “What  Was 
The  Heaviest  Single  Salvo  of  Naval 
Guns?”  on  page  22.  However,  your  cap- 
tion states  that  uss  New  Jersey  has  the 
hull  number  of  BB63.  This  was  prob- 
ably a typographical  error;  however, 
your  magazine  is  doing  a splendid  job 
of  bringing  the  latest— and  straightest 
—information  to  all  hands. 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  a mistake 
once  in  a while.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.— A.  C.  R.,  PNSN,  usN. 

• That  wasn’t  our  first  one.  You’re 
correct  when  you  say  the  caption  should 
have  read  “uss  New  Jersey  (BB  62).” 
Thanks  for  your  compliment  and  your 
contribution  toward  the  accuracy  of 
All  Hands.— Ed. 

Retroactive  Pay 

Sm:  Last  May,  I received  word  that 
I had  passed  the  test  for  AG3,  but  since 
I was  in  a naval  hospital  as  a patient, 
I could  not  be  rated  until  I was  re- 
turned to  duty.  Since  then,  I’ve  re- 
turned to  duty  and  have  been  promoted. 
I would  like  to  know  if  the  rate,  and  the 
pay,  is  retroactive  to  May?— M.  K.  S., 
AG3,  USN. 

• Yes.  A review  of  your  duplicate 
service  record  reveals  that  your  ad- 
vancement to  AG3  was  effected  before 
the  limiting  date  and  the  effective  date 
for  all  purposes,  including  pay,  is  16 
May  1954. 

Since  this  advancement  has  already 
been  reported  to  BuPers,  it  is  assumed 
that  your  pay  account  has  been  cred- 
ited accordingly.— Ed. 
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Swimming  the  Arctic  Circle 

Vi^ouLD  YOU  GET  COLD  FEET  if  you  had  to  jump  over- 

^ board  into  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Arctic  Circle 
in  mid-winter?  The  airmen  of  Patrol  Squadron  Ten 
didn’t,  when  they  voluntarily  took  a swim  in  the  icy 
waters  of  Iceland’s  Keflavik  Bay  to  test  their  anti- 
exposure suits. 

The  swimming  party  was  arranged  shortly  after 
VP- 10  had  relieved  VP- 16  for  patrol  duty  on  this  At- 
lantic island  located  just  below  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
Navy  airmen  decided  that  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
get  some  first  hand  knowledge  on  how  the  squadron’s 
cold  water  survival  gear  really  worked  in  the  cold 
waters  they  were  patrolling. 

Led  by  their  skipper,  Commander  Robert  J.  Fleming, 
usN,  pilots  and  aircrewmen  donned  their  cold  water 
survival  suits  that  are  specially  designed  to  protect 
flyers  who  have  to  ditch  their  planes  in  arctie  waters. 
Then  they  all  waded  out  into  the  wintry  waters  of 
the  Keflavik  Bay. 

Staying  in  the  water  for  over  an  hour  the  airmen 
practiced  getting  in  and  out  of  life  rafts  and  how  to 
right  one  when  capsized.  Each  of  the  squadron  planes 
is  equipped  with  a seven-man  life  raft  that  is  auto- 
matically released  in  event  of  a water  landing. 

The  “Blue  Noses”  of  VP- 10  agreed  that  a swim  in 
arctic  waters  is  nothing  to  get  “blue”  about  if  you  are 
wearing  an  MK-4  anti-exposure  suit.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
tecting suits  made  the  wintery  dip  a great  sport. 

Top:  Winter  splash  was  enjoyed  as  the  airmen  prac- 
ticed survival  techniques.  Right:  What  the  well  dressed 
arctic  flyer  should  wear  is  pictured  as  VP- 10  men  get 
ready  for  a flight.  Lower  Right:  Men  practice  righting 
a raft. 
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Survival  Skills  That  Really  Hold  Water 


C wiMMiNG  IS  MORE  than  an  exercise 
or  a sport  to  the  Nav>’man.  At 
any  time,  some  sailor  somewhere  may 
have  to  swim  for  his  life.  While  yon 
may  feel  that  the  chances  are  very 
slim  that  you  will  ever  find  yourself 
in  a situation  where  you  will  have  to 
“swim  for  your  life”  it’s  a good  idea 
to  know  what  to  do— just  in  case.  It 
will  be  too  late  to  learn  after  you  are 
in  the  water. 

The  swimming  skills  and  lifesaving 
techniques  you  have  already  learned 
in  recruit  training  may  someday  save 
your  life  or  help  you  to  save  some- 
one else.  Remember  these  skills  and 
practice  them  whenever  you  have  the 
opportunity.  The  chart  on  the  ac- 
companying pages  points  out  the  im- 
portant things  to  remember  if  you  are 
to  survive  at  sea.  Study  the  chart  and 
combine  the  information  on  it  with 
the  knowledge  you  already  have  and 
you  won’t  go  wrong. 

The  following  pointers  are  not  in- 
tended to  teach  you  how  to  swim. 
They  are  aimed  to  indicate  basic  fac- 
tors or  problems  you  may  have  to 
face,  and  explain  how  to  face  them. 

How  to  Breathe 

No  matter  how  far  or  how  fast  you 
can  swim  you  will  never  feel  quite 
“safe”  in  the  water  until  you  have 
mastered  the  proper  breathing  tech- 
niques. 

In  swimming  almost  all  the  breath- 
ing is  done  through  the  mouth.  The 
inhalation  is  taken  entirely  through 
the  mouth  and  the  air  is  exhaled  by 
the  mouth  with  some  coming  out 
through  the  nose.  If  you  keep  your 
face  flat  in  the  water  there  will  be 
no  tendency  for  the  water  to  enter 
your  nostrils  and  you  will  avoid  that 
“smothered  feeling.” 

If  you  are  a good  swimmer  you 
have  probably  already  acquired 
“rhythmic  breathing.”  This  is  nothing 
more  than  breathing  in  series— inhal- 
ing through  the  mouth  as  your  head 
is  rolled  to  the  side  and  exhaling 
through  your  mouth  and  nose  as  you 
turn  your  face  downward  beneath 
the  surface.  You  don’t  hold  your 
breath,  and  the  series  is  uninter- 
rupted. While  simple  in  itself,  rhyth- 
mic breathing  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  swimmer  since  it  is 
relaxing,  and  also,  adequate  ventila- 
tion of  the  lungs  at  regular  intervals 
is  vital  to  continuous  swimming. 

Learn  to  Relax 

To  be  really  “comfortable”  in  the 


water  you  must  learn  to  relax.  Halt 
the  battle  for  survival  at  sea  lies  in 
your  ability  to  relax  and  keep  your 
spirits  up.  I’liere  is  no  need  to  panic, 
for  water  will  support  practically  all 
of  your  weight.  Some  swimmers  mis- 
takenly believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  arms  and  legs  moving  to 
stay  afloat.  They  don’t  realize  that  the 
body’s  natural  buoyancy  will  serve  to 
keep  them  on  the  surface.  A lot  of 
effort  is  wasted  by  struggling  to  stay 
afloat— effort  and  energy  that  could 
be  used  to  make  progress  in  swim- 
ming to  safety. 

A safety  factor  of  great  value  is 
also  found  in  acquiring  the  ability  to 
float  or  rest  in  a floating  position  on 
your  back.  After  swimming  for  some 
time  you  may  become  tired  and  may 
need  a rest— at  such  a time  if  you 
have  the  ability  to  turn  on  your  back 
and  rest  in  a floating  position  it  may 
be  a factor  in  saving  your  life. 

Jelly  Fish  Float 

Another  means  of  resting  is  the 
“felly  Fish  Float.”  After  taking  a 
deep  breath,  submerge  your  face  and 
slowly  slide  your  hands  down  your 
legs  until  they  reach  your  ankles. 
Don’t  try  to  bend  your  knees  or  lift 
your  feet.  As  a rule,  even  before  your 
hands  reach  your  ankles,  your  upper 
body— which  has  of  course  been 
gradually  submerging  — begins  to 
buoy  you  up  and  your  body  is  sus- 
pended at  the  surface  with  your 
rounded  back  showing  above  the 
water. 

The  “Bobbing  Jelly  Fish”  is  an 
amazingly  simple  skill  and  is  based 
upon  your  ability  to  control  your 


breathing  and  to  do  the  Jelly  Fish 
Float  described  above. 

It  is  a survival  skill  designed  to 
save  your  life  in  the  event  you  are 
forced  to  remain  afloat  without  aids 
while  you  are  waiting  to  be  rescued. 

Here’s  how  it  is  done; 

• A.ssume  a Jelly  Fish  Float  posi- 
tion. Allow  your  arms  to  hang  sus- 
]iended  toward  the  bottom,  drop  your 
head  so  your  chin  is  on  your  chest. 
Allow  your  legs  to  hang  free  and  re- 
laxed. Hold  your  breath.  Remain  in 
this  position  as  long  as  it  is  com- 
fortable. 

• When  you  need  a breath  of  air, 
simply  move  your  hands  up  and  for- 
ward below  the  surface  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exhale  through  your 
mouth.  Note  that  your  hands  are  ex- 
tended forward  just  below  the  sur- 
face at  the  end  of  this  phase.  You 
then  press  your  hands  down  and  back 
as  in  a Butterfly  Breast  Stroke  and 
at  the  same  time  lift  and  turn  your 
head  to  one  side,  inhaling  through 
the  mouth  when  you  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. 

• To  go  back  down,  slowly  allow 
your  hands  to  move  back  to  their  free 
hanging  position,  return  your  face  to 
the  water  with  your  chin  on  your 
chest  and  you  will  hang  suspended  • 
like  a jelly  fish.  When  another  breath 
of  air  is  desired  you  just  ‘T)ob  up”  as 
before. 

• If,  in  returning  to  the  jelly  fish 
float  position  you  should  go  down  too 
deep  after  taking  a breath  of  air,  you 
may  use  a modified  flutter  kick  or 
scissors  kick  with  your  feet  to  put 
you  near  the  surface.  However,  in 
most  cases  if  a swimmer  secures  an 
adequate  supply  of  air  his  body  will 
remain  at  the  surface  in  a satisfactory 
floating  position. 

Swimming  Through  Fires 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
swim  through  burning  oil,  flames  or 
debris— but  it  is  jinssible  to  swim 
under  them.  If  you  ever  find  it  neces- 
sary to  jump  into  oil  or  flames,  re- 
member to  jump  feet  first  from  the 
side  of  the  ship  facing  the  wind.  To 
make  the  jump,  take  a deep  breath, 
hold  your  nose  and  keep  your  feet 
close  together  as  you  learned  in  re- 
cruit training.  A kapok  jacket  or  in- 
flated life  belt  should  never  be  worn 
when  it  is  necessary  to  swim  under 
water.  Clothing  should  be  worn  as  a 
protection  against  flames  or  debris 
but  your  shoes  should  be  removed  as 
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ENTERING  THE  WATER 


There  arc  many  ways  of  entering  the  wafer,  some  right  and  many  wrong.  Re- 
member, your  actions  influence  others.  Obey  orders.  Keep  calm.  Don't  get 
into  the  water  sooner  than  necessary.  Your  method  of  entering  the  water  may 
vary  according  to  whether  you  are  on  a ship,  plane,  small  craft,  or  life  raft. 


SURVIVAI  s 


CLOTHES 


Know  and  check  your  ship's  safety  equipment  befoi 
which  compels  you  to  take  to  the  water.  Learn  i 
and  for  you  to  be  able  to  help  others.  Don’t  be  I 


Keep  your  clothes  on.  You  may  need  them  later.  Stow  your 
hot  inside  your  shirt.  Shoes  con  be  token  off  in  the  water  and 
saved  by  tying  ta  yourself  or  floating  driftwood.  They  may  come 
in  handy  later.  Shirts  and  trousers  can  be  inflated  to  improvise 
floating  aids.  Discard  chin-strap  helmet  before  jumping. 


UFI  JACKET 


Remember  it  is  simple  to  stay  af 
the  ability  to  remain  afloat  with 
of  time.  Relax — don't  waste  en< 
it's  the  number  one  survival  ski 
away  from  the  breaking  sea.  Tl 
fears  are  lessened  when  one  has 


Fasten  securely.  If  it  is  the  pneumatic  type,  do  not  inflate  it 
until  you  are  in  the  water  and  well  away  from  the  ship.  If  it  is 
the  kapok  or  cork  type,  be  sure  to  hold  it  down  while  jumping. 
(See  below.) 


FLOATING  AIDS 


Debris  can  be  a fricn< 
life  jacket — oars,  wot 
will  keep  you  afloat. 


CLIMBING  DOWN 


If  possible,  lower  yourself  into  the  water  by  sea  ladders,  cargo 
nets,  knotted  lines  or  even  fire  hose.  A pair  of  gloves  for  climbing 
down  will  help  to  prevent  badly  skinned  hands.  Don't  rush  the 
other  fellow,  and  once  in  the  water,  get  out  of  the  way  of  those 
following  you. 


JUMPING 


DON'T  dive  head  first!  If  you  must  go  overboard  in  a hurry, 
jump  feet  first.  Even  jumping  is  dang'erous  and  should  be  done 
only  when  necessory.  Jump  to  the  windward  from  the  lowest 
possible  part  of  the  ship  and  from  the  bow  if  the  propeller  is 
still  turning.  Consider  the  possibility  of  submerged  objects, 
floating  debris,  and  other  personnel  in  the  water.  Look  straight 
ahead  when  starting  your  jump  and  don't  look  down  while  in 
midair.  (It  may  throw  you  off  balance.)  Keep  the  feet  tightly 
together  and  the  body  straight.  Grasp  the  nose  with  one  hand 
and  hold  the  opposite  shoulder  with  the  free  hand  over  the  hand 
holding  the  nose.  Return  to  the  surface  by  looking  upward  and 
swimming  toward  the  surface.  If  the  surface  of  the  woter  is 
covered  with  burning  oil,  swim  through  it  by  splashing  a path 
in  the  water  ahead  of  you.  Remember  to  swim  into  the  wind 
to  protect  yourself  from  the  ship  drifting  down  on  you  ond  from 
burning  oil.  If  explosions  are  likely — swim  on  your  back.  Stay 
close  to  others  until  help  arrives. 


TREADING  WATER 

Maintain  a vertical  pc 
The  usual  arm  motion 
were  smoothing  sand) 
scissors  kick,  or  breast 


FLOATING  ON  THE  BACK 

Keep  head  back,  fact 
and  arms  outstrctch«l 
water.  Remember  to 
of  the  body  can  be  . 
backward.  Relax  leg| 


BOBBINS  JELLY  FISH 


If  you  have  lost  youji 
available,  this  valua' 


primary  advantage  i^ 
position,  this  method 
clothing,  treating  cra|. 
and  illustrations  belo 


assume  jelly  fish  floaf  posifion — hold  breath 


exhale 


to  rest, 
remain 
in  this 
posifion 
as  long  as 
possible 


arms  and  /egs  hanging  free  and  relaxed. . , move  hands  forward 
(This  skill  can  be  modified  to  attain  some  forward  motion  by  extendin 


DISTANCE  SWIMMING 


A variety  of  strokes  is  desirable  to  enable  you  to  maintain  yourself  in  the  water  to  reach  land 
or  floating  objects.  Any  one  of  these  quiet,  steady  strokes,  shown  below,  may  be  used  exclu- 
sively or  olternately  with  others  as  a restful  change.  They  are  adaptable  to  carrying 
equipment,  to  saving  others,  or  in  case  of  injury.  All  of  these  strokes  are  recommended  as 
energy  savers,  and  will  enable  you  to  cover  long  distances  with  a minimum  amount  of  effort. 


Successful  aid  to  your  shipmates  depends 
skills,  and  strength  to  carry  them  out.  It 
your  know-how  in  staying  afloat  will  do  th 
all  that  is  needed.  But — if  a shipmate  is 
practice  of  proven  lifesaving  technique! 


HUMAN  STROKE  ELEMENTARY  BACK  STROKE 


EXHALE 


INHAUE 


SIDE  STROKE 

INHALE 


BREAST  STROKE 

EXHALE 


APPROACHES 


prone  posifion 
reach  and  press  down 
fli/tier  kick 


on  the  back 

draw  up  arms— extend — press  back 
inve/ted  breast  stroke  kick 


side  position 
reach  and  press 
scissors  kick 


prone  posifion 
reach  and  press  side 
breast  stroke^  luck 
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(WIMMING 


^hierscncy  happens.  Be  prepared  (or  the  rare  occasion 
help  you  stay  afloat  long  enough  for  help  to  come 
n overboard!  — know  your  ship's  safety  regulations. 


ifhc  most  important  survival  skill  is 
r no  effort  for  an  extended  period 
.earn  to  control  your  breothing  — 
B through  the  mouth — your  foce 
ces  of  survival  are  increased  and 
ce  in  his  abilities  to  remain  afloat. 


]lways  a foe.  In  addition  to  your 
Kes,  kegs,  and  other  floating  debris 
p inflate  your  shirt  or  trousers. 


the  water,  submerged  to  the  chin, 
ng  (hands  moving  as  though  you 
eqs  move  in  a vertical  flutter  kick, 
kick. 


srs  in  the  water,  back  well  arched 
le  side  or  overhead  back  in  the 
palms  UP  and  chest  high.  Position 
ed  by  moving  arms  forword  and 
tlop  a definite  breathing  pattern. 

AT 

cket  and  no  floatation  device  is 
I keep  you  afloat.  While  its 
f affording  a long  range  resting 
pting  is  also  useful  for  removing 
d scanning  the  bottom.  Sec  text 


If  there  is  danger  on  the  surface,  swimmtng  under  the  woter  con  be  on  exceed* 
ingly  effective  protection.  Such  hazards  as  floating  debris,  flaming  oil,  strafing 
and  flying  missiles  can  be  avoided  by  swimming  a few  feet  below  the  surface. 
This  is  an  invaluable  skill  for  recovering  objects  and  for  lifesaving  tactics. 

SUBMERGING 

If  you  are  swimming  along  the  surface  and  find  it  necessary  to 
submerge  quickly  the  feet-first  surface  "dive”  is  recommended. 
Start  with  the  body  in  vertical  position,  arms  extended  along 
the  surface  of  the  woter  . . . 

THEN  press  down  on  the  water  with  your  bonds,  ot  the  same 
time  snapping  the  legs  together  in  a vertical  scissors  kick.  This 
action  will  lift  you  higher  out  of  the  water.  Keep  your  body 
straight  and  your  feet  together  ond  the  weight  of  your  body 
will  start  you  down  . . . 

AS  YOU  DROP  BELOW  the  surface,  and  your  head  is  mb- 
merged,  sweep  your  orms  (with  the  palms  up!)  in  a wide 
arc  to  the  side  and  overhead  to  force  yourself  deeper  into 
the  woter  . . . 

TO  LEVEL  OFF  to  swimming  position,  curl  up  in  o boll  by 
bending  forward  at  the  waist,  pull  the  knees  up,  reach  forward 
and  start  to  kick.  Keep  the  chin  tucked  into  the  chest  to  insure 
remaining  under  water. 

BREATHING  AND  SURFACING 

TO  SURFACE  and  replenish  oir,  lift  the  head  and  swim  upward. 
Break  the  surface  of  the  water  and  inhale  through  the  mouth, 
submerge  immediately  as  above.  Exhaling  is  done  through  the 
nose  and  mouth  at  intervals  while  swimming  to  reduce  internol 
pressure. 

BURNING  OIL  ON  THE  SURFACE  can  be  cleared  by 
splashing  vigorously  with  the  arms  in  a swirling  motion  as  you 
break  the  surface. 


exhale 


inhale 


hold  breath  asoin 


STROKES  TO  USE 

HUMAN  STROKE 


SIDE  STROKE 


BREAST  STROKE 


tlow  the  surface. ..  - ’ ' 

lift  and  turn  head  to  breathe. , . 

urns  forward  and  doing  a scissors  kick  as  your  face  goes  back  in  the  water.) 
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presence  of  mind,  knowledge  of  lifesaving 
that  just  shouting  Instructions  and  sharing 
Possibly  words  of  encouragement  may  be 
d,  in  a state  of  panic,  or  unconscious,  your 
rour  confident  action  may  save  his  life. 

MING  RESCUES 


While  the  over-arm  strokes  are  tiring  to  average  swimmers  because  the  arms  must  be  brought  out 
of  the  water,  they  are  of  value  when  bursts  of  speed  are  needed.  Because  of  falling  debris, 
ship’s  suction,  burning  oil,  and  other  personnel  jumping  into  the  woter,  the  areo  near  o sinking 
ship  is  dangerous — you'll  want  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  A speed  stroke  is  imperative 
also  for  rescue  work,  to  escape  enemy  action,  and  to  catch  up  with  a lifeboat  or  raft. 


OVERARM 
SIDE  STROKE 


TRUDGEN  STROKE 


TRUDGEN  CRAWL 
STROKE 


AMERICAN  CRAWL 
STROKE 


BACK  CRAWL 
STROKE 
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prone  position 
double  over  arm 
scissors  kick 


prone  position 
double  over  arm 
scissors  and  flutter  kick 


prone  position 
double  over  arm 
flutter  kick 


on  back 

double  over  arm 
flutter  kick 


CLOTHING  CAN  HELP  you  stay  afloat.  Here,  sailors  gain  confidence  and 
know-how  in  practice  drill  by  making  'water  wings'  vWth  their  inflated  trousers. 


they  slow  your  underwater  progress. 

You  should  stay  under  water  as 
long  as  possible.  When  you  need  air, 
come  to  the  surface  with  your  arms 
above  your  head.  When  your  hands 
break  the  surface,  you  should  im- 
mediately begin  beating  away  the 
burning  oil  with  a circular  thrashing 
motion.  When  your  head  breaks  the 
surface,  turn  your  back  to  the  wind 
so  that  you  will  not  be  facing  the 
smoke  and  flames,  and  keep  beating 
away  the  burning  oil.  Take  a deep 
breath  and  submerge,  using  a feet 
first  dive.  Swim  underwater  as  be- 
fore, to  the  windward,  until  you  are 
out  of  the  burning  oil  or  it  is  neces- 
sary for  you  to  come  up  for  air. 

Avoiding  Cramps 

Violent  movement  in  the  water, 
long  swimming  or  continuous  swim- 
ming in  cold  water  may  cause  muscu- 
lar cramps.  These  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  the  arch  of  the  foot  or  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  Their  greatest  danger 
is  that  they  will  induce  panic.  The 
swimmer  who  is  seized  by  a cramp 
should  take  a deep  breath,  bend  for- 
ward in  a Jelly  Fish  Float  position 
and  slowly  but  firmly  knead  the 
cramped  muscle.  After  releasing  the 
cramp  the  swnmmer  should  change 
his  stroke  before  continuing  to  swim. 
Next  time  you  go  swimming,  practice 
this  method  of  curing  a “make  be- 
lieve” cramp— it  might  save  your  life 
someday. 

Clothing— Help  or  Hindrance? 

If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  your 
clothes  while  in  the  water  to  make 
better  progress,  remove  the  heaviest 
articles  first.  By  using  the  position 
described  for  treatment  of  cramps, 
the  shoes  (if  you  still  have  them  on) 
may  be  taken  oflF. 

To  remove  trousers  you  could  as- 
sume a back  float  position,  unbutton 
them,  slide  them  down  over  yomr  hips 
and  flutter  kick  out  of  them.  Another 
position  frequently  used  to  remove 
trousers  in  the  water  is  the  Jelly  Fish 


Float  position.  Remember  that  cloth- 
ing is  a real  protection  against  ex- 
posure and  only  clothing  which 
seriously  interferes  with  your  ability 
to  keep  afloat  should  be  removed. 

Your  clothing  can  also  come  in 
handy  to  keep  yourself  afloat.  Your 
jumper  or  shirt  may  be  inflated  by 
tying  knots  in  the  cuffs  and  collar, 
blowing  air  in  the  opening  and  hold- 
ing it  under  water.  Your  trousers 
make  even  better  buoys  than  your 
jumper. 

After  the  trousers  are  removed  float 
them  on  the  surface  with  the  fly  up, 
tie  a single  knot  in  each  leg,  then  take 
one  side  of  the  waist  in  each  hand  and 
work  the  garment  around  on  the  sur- 
face until  the  legs  are  at  the  back  of 
your  head  and  neck.  Then  flip  the 
trousers  over  your  head  and  bring 
the  waist  down  smartly  on  the  sur- 
face, trapping  a good  pocket  of  air 
in  each  leg.  Next,  gather  the  waist 
together  under  the  water  and  hold  it 
in  one  hand  and  you  will  have  a fine 
pair  of  “water  wings”  or  “water  legs.” 

Helping  Others  in  the  Water 

In  your  efforts  to  reach  a life  raft 
or  lifeboat  keep  a lookout  for  your 
shipmates.  Some  of  them  may  be 
wounded  or  otherwise  unable  to 
swim  to  safety  and  you  may  be  able 
to  help  them.  But  be  sure  you  know 


How  to  Make  Like 
A Bobbing  Jelly  Fish 
The  “Bobbing  Jelly  Fish”  and 
other  survival  techniques  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  a recent  16-mm 
black  and  white  film  prepared 
jointly  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Navy  activities  may  obtain 
copies  of  the  film  Swimming  for 
Survival  (MN  9198)  from  their 
nearest  appropriate  film  library. 
The  film  is  also  available  for  pur- 
chase from  commercial  firms. 


what  you  are  doing  before  you  start. 
A drowning  person  is  usually  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  stages  of  panic— his  one 
idea  is  to  keep  his  head  above  water 
so  that  he  can  breathe.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  a drowning  person  will  try 
to  grab  some  part  of  the  rescuer’s 
body  or  clothing  in  order  to  stay 
afloat. 

As  the  rescuer  you  should  try  to 
reason  with  the  victim  as  you  ap- 
proach him.  Tell  him  exactly  what 
you  are  going  to  do  and  how  he  can 
help.  Be  sure  you  don’t  panic  your- 
self—if  he  sees  that  you  are  relatively 
calm  it  will  help  to  put  him  a little 
more  at  ease.  However,  if  the  drown- 
ing man  does  grab  you,  dive  under 
the  water,  taking  him  down  wtih  you. 
Underwater,  a man  who  is  panic- 
stricken  will  usually  let  go.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  a drowning 
man  be  struck.  His  system  has  al- 
ready had  sufficient  shock  to  cause 
severe  physical  reactions  and  the 
added  shock  of  a severe  blow  would 
only  make  him  worse— it  might  even 
cause  heart  failure. 

There  are  several  methods  of  carry- 
ing the  victim  to  the  lifeboat  or  life 
raft.  Select  the  method  which  best  fits 
your  own  abilities,  the  condition  of 
the  victim  and  the  distance  you  will 
have  to  carry  him.  Here  are  a few 
brief  descriptions  of  the  most  com- 
mon lifesaving  carries : 

• Hair  Carri/— This  is  the  easiest 
of  the  carries  because  it  allows  the 
most  freedom  of  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  rescuer.  The  rescuer 
should  turn  on  his  side,  slide  one 
hand  up  the  back  of  the  victim’s  head 
to  the  top  and  grasp  his  hair  tightly, 
leaving  the  rescuer’s  other  arm  and 
his  legs  free  for  swimming  with  a 
side  stroke.  The  rescuer  may  swim  on 
either  side,  changing  hands  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  to  rest. 

• Head  Carry— The  rescuer  should 
swim  on  his  back,  holding  the  vic- 
tim’s head  above  water  yvith  both 
hands  meeting  under  his  chin. 

• Cross  Chest  Carry— The  rescuer 
should  turn  on  his  side,  place  his  arm 
over  the  victim’s  shoulder,  across  the 
chest  and  under  the  opposite  arm. 
The  victim’s  body  should  be  sup- 
ported on  the  rescuer’s  hip  and  the 
rescuer  should  swim  side  stroke  using 
his  free  arm  and  both  legs.  This  carry 
may  be  done  on  either  side,  but 
should  not  he  used  for  long  distances 
because  it  is  very  tiring. 

• Tired  Swimmer  s Carry— li  the 
victim  has  enough  control  of  himself 
to  obey  orders,  he  should  be  told  to 
turn  on  his  back,  face  his  rescuer  and 
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spread  his  legs  and  then  place  both 
of  his  hands  on  his  rescuer’s  shoulders 
with  his  arms  stiff.  The  rescuer  then 
assumes  the  position  for  the  breast 
stroke  and  swims,  pushing  the  vic- 
tim ahead  of  him  as  he  goes.  The 
breast  stroke  is  useful  because  it 
leaves  the  arms  and  legs  unhampered 
for  swimming  and  is  only  slightly 
more  tiring  than  ordinary  swimming. 

Life  Boats  and  Rafts 

Once  you  have  reached  the  life- 
boat or  life  raft  you  are  just  about  as 
good  as  “saved.”  The  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  and  Merchant  Marine  have 
equipped  all  lifeboats,  rafts  and 
planes  with  survival  equipment  ade- 
quate for  emergencies  at  sea.  It 
would  be  a good  idea  for  you  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  boats  and  rafts 
on  your  ship,  and  the  equipment  they 
have  on  them. 

While  you  are  waiting  for  a rescue 
ship  or  plane  keep  your  eyes  open  for 
signs  of  land. 

• Large  numbers  of  birds  indicate 
some  kind  of  land  is  nearby.  Take 
special  notice  of  the  evening  flight  of 
any  birds  for  most  species  return  to 
land  at  night  if  they  can. 

• Fixed  cumidus  clouds  in  an 
otherwise  clear  sky  are  likely  to  have 
been  formed  over  high  or  moun- 
tainous land. 

• Take  note  of  any  stationary 
cloud  — especially  where  moving 
clouds  are  passing  by— for  that  little 
white  cloud  in  the  sky  may  be  an  in- 
dication that  land  lies  beneath  it  be- 
yond the  horizon. 

• Another  sign  of  land  is  “lagoon 
glare”— a greenish  tint  in  the  sky  or 
on  the  underside  of  a cloud,  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  sunlight  from 
the  shallow  water  of  coral  reefs. 

• The  reflection  of  light  from  any 
surface  such  as  land,  shoal  water,  ice 
or  snow  may  be  reflected  in  the  sky 
or  on  clouds  and  indicates  land. 

• Drifting  wood  or  vegetation  is 
another  sign  that  land  is  near. 

With  the  swimming  skills  and  life- 
saving techniques  you  learned  in  re- 
cruit training,  the  information  on  the 
accompanying  chart,  the  modern  sur- 
vival equipment  on  lifeboats  and  life 
rafts  and  the  speed  and  accuraey  of 
the  Navy’s  search  and  rescue  planes, 
the  chances  of  survival  at  sea  today 
are  pretty  much  in  your  favor  if  you 
keep  your  head.  If  you  remain  calm 
and  keep  your  spirits  up  you  will  find 
the  battle  for  survival  a fairly  easy 
victory.  Just  remember  that  although 
you  may  have  to  “abandon  ship” 
there  is  no  need  to  abandon  hope. 

—Ted  Sammon 


HAWAII  MARS— JRM  waits  on  Clear  Lake  for  weather  to  clear  at  NAS 
Alameda,  Calif.  Crash  boat  is  used  to  take  passengers  and  crew  to  shore. 


There's  a Seaplane  Haven  in  Those  Mountains! 


When  bad  weather  closes  the 
seadrome  at  Headquarters  Air 
Transport  Squadron  Two  (VR-2) 
at  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station  Alameda, 
Calif.,  the  Navy’s  flying  boats  en 
route  from  Honolulu,  T.H.,  are 
sometimes  forced  to  land  at  Clear 
Lake— about  139  miles  north  of 
Alameda. 

Although  bordered  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  Clear  Lake  is,  be- 
cause of  its  size,  an  ideal  place  as 
an  emergency  landing  station  for 
the  big  flying  boats. 

It  is  30  miles  long,  1 1 miles  wide 
and  110  miles  around  while  the 
average  over-all  deptli  is  only  26 
feet. 

Only  four  men  operate  this  emer- 
gency alternate  landing  area  which 
is  restricted  to  daytime  operations. 
The  “station”  at  Clear  Lake  con- 
sists of  a building,  a portable  radio 
van  for  transmitting  weather  re- 


ports and  a hygrothermograph  for 
recording  relative  humidity  and  air 
temperature. 

Adjacent  to  the  property  are  the 
piers,  a fuel  tank  with  a 1000-gallon 
capacity  and  one  Navy  crash  boat. 

Whenever  an  emergency  landing 
is  made,  the  Clear  Lake  crew  im- 
mediately speeds  out  to  the  plane  in 
the  crash  boat  and  picks  up  the 
passengers. 

The  passengers  may  then  be 
taken  to  restaurants  in  the  locality 
where  they  wait  until  NAS  Alameda 
is  re-opened.  Facilities  at  the  emer- 
gency station  are  not  adequate  to 
accommodate  a large  number  of 
people. 

In  addition  to  transmitting  re- 
ports on  local  weather  conditions 
from  0600  to  1800  daily  the  port- 
able radio  van  maintains  contact 
with  Alameda  flight  control.  P.  S. 
The  fishing  is  good  too. 


CLEAR  LAKE  station  is  small  but  important.  The  large  area  of  water 
and  shallow  depth  make  an  ideal  landing  for  large  flying  boats. 
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USS  Coucaf  (ASR  8)  makes  smooth  passage  through  calm  waters.  The  subma- 
rine rescue  vessel's  home  port  is  Pearl  Harbor  and  her  home  yard  is  Mare  Island. 


Ship  Is  Named  for  Sailor's  Dad 

If  David  M.  Kyes,  SR,  usn,  could 
write  his  own  orders  upon  gradua- 
tion from  recruit  training  it’s  a cinch 
that  they  would  read,  “proceed  to 
USS  James  E.  Ktjes  (DD  787)  for 
duty.”  The  ship  is  named  after  his 
father. 

The  elder  Kyes,  a commander 
during  World  War  II,  was  a Navy 
Cross  winner  for  his  e.xploits  during 
the  sinking  of  uss  Leary  (DD  158). 
As  the  ship  was  going  down  CDR 
Kyes  gave  his  life  jacket  to  a crew 
member  and  sealed  his  own  fate. 
Later  the  Navy  named  a new  de- 
stroyer in  his  honor. 

In  addition  to  having  a ship  named 
after  him,  David’s  father,  who  was 
an  avid  mountain  climber,  has  a 
mountain  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton named  after  him.  He  conquered 
the  peak  and  cartographers  now  list 
it  as  Kyes  Peak. 

Young  Kyes,  presently  at  NTC 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  states  that  serv- 
ing on  board  Kyes  is  his  fondest 
desire. 

Divers  Dive  Deep  Down 

Two  Navymen  from  the  Pearl 
Harbor-based  submarine  rescue  ves- 
sel uss  Coucal  (ASR  8)  came  close 
to  breaking  the  Pacific  Fleet  Diving 
Record  by  descending  440  feet  dur- 
ing diving  operations  off  the  coast 
of  Japan. 

The  two  deep  sea  divers,  J.  T. 
McEneaney,  MMC,  usn  and  H.  C. 
Chandler,  MEC,  usn  were  at  first 
believed  to  have  set  a new  Pacific 
Fleet  Diving  Record.  However,  offi- 
cial records  revealed  that  they  were 
60  feet  short  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Record  of  500  feet.  This  record  was 
made  in  May  1949  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama. 


The  world  record  is  534  feet.  It 
was  made  by  the  British  in  a lake 
in  Scotland.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  Div- 
ing Record  held  by  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
is  485  feet. 

Lifeboat  Ejection  Device 

Ingenious  crewmen  of  uss  Coral 
Sea  (CVA  43)  have  come  up  with 
what  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
fastest  methods  yet  devised  for  get- 
ting aid  to  a man  overboard— a device 
that  inflates  and  drops  a rubber  life- 
boat into  the  water  in  a matter  of 
seconds.  A yank  on  the  proper  line 
is  all  that  is  required. 

The  system  is  simple  and  it  works. 
A piece  of  inclined  sheet  metal  serves 
as  a false  bottom  in  each  of  the  two 
lifeboat  baskets  mounted  on  the  port 
and  starboard  quarters  of  the  over- 
head on  the  flight  deck,  with  a rubber 
lifeboat  installed  in  each. 


To  drop  the  lifeboat  into  the  water, 
the  forward-folding,  hinged  section 
of  the  lifeboat  basket  is  opened  by  a 
simple  “quick-release  catch”  consist- 
ing of  toggle  pin  and  hasp.  The  rip- 
cord on  the  lifeboat  is  stopped  off 
with  a piece  of  marline  that  serves 
to  pull  the  ripcord  as  the  raft  falls 
into  the  water  and  thereby  inflates 
the  boat.  The  marline  then  breaks 
under  the  weight  of  the  boat. 

In  times  of  emergency,  the  man 
on  watch  on  the  fantail  simply  pulls 
a wire,  connected  by  remote  control 
to  the  quick-release  catch,  and  re- 
leases and  inflates  either  the  port  or 
starboard  inflatable  lifeboat  in  a mat- 
ter of  seconds  after  he  hears  the  word 
passed  of  “Man  overboard!” 

Coral  Sea  tested  the  new  installa- 
tion both  in  port  and  underway,  and 
Navymen  agree  that  their  new  gad- 
get is  both  quick  acting  and  prac- 
ticable. There’s  no  patent  involved 
if  other  vessels  want  to  try  the  idea. 

Portable  One-Man  Helicopters 

Research  and  development  con- 
tracts on  one-man  portable  helicop- 
ters have  been  awarded  by  the 
Navy. 

The  small  helicopters,  named  ro- 
torcycles,  will  be  for  use  in  obser- 
vation, liaison,  escape  and  evasion 
and  for  small  tactical  maneuvers. 


YESTERDAY’S  NAVY 


On  14  Feb  1778  Captain  John  Paul  Jones,  in  the  18-gun  American 
cruiser  Ranger  received  the  first  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Europe  while  in  Quiberon  Bay,  France.  On  19  Feb  1945  the  U.  S. 
Marines  of  the  Fifth  Amphibious  Corps,  supported  by  heavy  units 
of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet  and  by  shore-based  and  carrier  aircraft 
landed  on  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Volcano  Islands.  Four  days  later,  on 
23rd  of  Feb  1945  the  Marines  hoisted  the  American  flag  in 
the  now  famous  flag-raising  on  Mt.  Suribachi.  On  9 Feb  1799 
Consfella/iion  captured  French  frigate  Insurgente  in  West  Indies. 
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Violin  Maker 

Navymen  have  a leputation  for 
their  unique  “off  duty”  hobbies  that 
range  from  raising  snakes  and  snails 
to  building  boats  and  baking  bagels, 
but  one  of  the  most  unusual  hobbies 
belongs  to  a seaman  on  board  uss 
Neivport  News  (CA  148)— he’s  a 
violin  maker  and  repairman. 

Derwent  B.  Angier,  YNSN,  usn, 
has  spent  more  than  400  hours  of 
his  spare  time  restoring  and  making 
violins.  This  unique  hobby  actually 
began  when  Angier  was  only  10 
years  old  and  his  father  gave  him 
his  own  violin.  The  young  musician 
later  became  interested  in  how  to 
preserve  the  instrument’s  musical 
tone. 

By  reading,  studying  and  talking 
with  famous  violin  makers,  he  de- 
veloped and  increased  his  knowl- 
edge of  violins.  Cashing  in  his  sav- 
ings, he  bought  more  than  $400 


worth  of  specialized  tools  and  equip- 
ment and  then  purchased  additional 
violins  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
storing and  repairing  them. 

Angier  entered  the  Navy  in  June 
1952  and  after  a tour  of  duty  in  a 
destroyer  and  attending  the  Navy 
Music  School  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
he  reported  to  the  heavy  cruiser 
Newport  Netvs  in  October  1953. 
Taking  part  of  his  materials  with 
him,  he  soon  found  room  in  one  of 
the  storerooms  which  he  used  as  a 
working  area  and  began  work  on 
his  first  violin. 

With  his  first  violin  recently  com- 
pleted and  valued  at  $300,  Angier 
is  now  working  on  his  second  one. 
He  hopes  some  day  to  have  a shop 
of  his  own  where  he  can  make,  sell 
and  repair  violins— meanwhile  he  has 
an  interesting  hobby  to  occupy  his 
“off  duty”  hours  and  keep  the  vio- 
lins on  Newport  News  in  tune. 


Plankowner  Is  Piped  Off  Destroyer  after  8-Year  Tour 


If  Edward  J.  Connors,  MMC, 
USN,  had  trouble  getting  rid  of  his 
sea  legs  when  he  reported  to  NTC 
San  Diego  recently,  it’s  perfectly 
understandable— he  had  just  fin- 
ished an  eight-year  of  duty  on 
board  the  same  destroyer. 

In  1946  Connors  reported  to  the 
pre-commissioning  detail  for  uss 
BauseJl  (DD  845)  as  a first  class 
petty  officer  and  has  served  in  that 
ship  until  his  transfer  to  San  Diego. 


During  that  time  he  made  sLx  dif- 
ferent trips  to  the  Orient,  two  of 
them  during  the  Korean  war. 

When  the  chief  received  his  or- 
ders, a special  celebration  was 
planned,  cake  and  all,  to  present 
him  with  his  “plankowner  plaque.” 
In  addition,  Connors  held  personnel 
inspection  of  the  ship  and  upon 
departure  was  piped  over  the  side 
with  four  chief  petty  officers  serv- 
ing as  honorary  sideboys. 


Both  designs  selected  by  the  Navy 
are  for  a compact  rotorcycle  which 
can  be  collairsed  into  a small  pack- 
age for  easy  transportation,  and 
quickly  assembled  when  needed. 

Propulsion  for  both  rotorcycle  de- 
signs is  a four-cylinder  opposed,  two- 
cycle  air-cooled  gasoline  engine.  One 
will  have  a single  two-bladed  rotor 
with  a small  tail  rotor.  The  other 
calls  for  a two-bladed  rotor  arrange- 
ment with  a fixed  tail  stabilizer. 

Miss  Amphibian,  Pacific 

The  U.  S.  Amphibious  Force,  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  an  outfit  that  has  “plenty 
on  the  ball”  and  its  recent  choice 
for  “Miss  Amphibian”  is  only  further 
proof  of  its  good  judgment. 

By  a force-wide  ballot,  a Navy 
mother  of  two  children  was  elected 
“Mi.ss  Amphibian”  from  among  15 
finalists  representing  1 1 ships,  two 
units  and  one  staff. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Walters,  wife  of 
Harley  C.  Walters,  BM3,  usn,  crew- 
member on  board  uss  Menifee  (APA 
202)  was  designated  “sweetheart  of 
the  Amphibious  Force”  in  ceremo- 
nies on  board  Menifee. 

Mrs.  Walters  who  was  previously 
selected  “Miss  Menifee”  has  been 
married  seven  years  and  has  a five- 
year-old  son,  Michael,  and  a two- 
month-old  daughter,  Margaret. 

Walters  is  a Navy  career  man  with 
nine  years’  active  duty  behind  him. 
He  is  serving  a second  hitch  in  the 
Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet, 
after  recently  shipping  over  for  six 
more  years. 


SWEETHEART  of  Amphibious  Force, 
PocFleet,  receives  congratulations 
from  husband,  Harley  C.  Walters,  BM3. 


LAST  PLANKOWNER  to  lease  USS  Bausell  (DD  845),  Edward  J.  Connors, 
MMC,  secures  the  steam  for  last  time  after  completing  eight  years  on  board. 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


VF-22  Claims  'E'  Record 

Fighter  Squadron  22  of  NAS 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  less  than  five 
months  has  racked  up  a total  of  55 
individual  Navy  “E”  awards  for 
“outstanding  proficiency”  with 
weapons.  VF-22  claims  this  tops  all 
records  for  the  number  of  “Es”  won 
in  any  similar  period  or  even  a 12- 
month  period  by  a Navy  squadron. 

VF-22  men  started  their  collection 
June  1954  while  stationed  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  where  they  ran 
up  a total  of  34  “Es”  during  their 
annual  Atlantic  Fleet  Air  Force 
Gunnery  Competition  at  15,000-  and 
25,000-foot  altitudes. 

This  was  followed  by  glide  bomb- 
ing when  they  took  six  more  “E” 
awards  and  set  a new  top  score  for 
an  exercise  of  that  type  in  the  Jack- 
sonville area. 

Then  in  August,  during  their 
ComAirLant  competition,  they 
added  three  more  “Es”  after  trying 
their  hands  at  rockets. 

In  September  their  total  mounted 
higher  when  they  attained  eight  “E” 
awards  with  their  skill  in  high-alti- 
tude dive  bombing  and  strafing— 
setting  still  another  Fleet  Air  Jack- 
sonville top  score. 

This  was  followed  by  a second 
glide-bombing  competition  which 
gave  the  “Cavaliers”  four  more  “Es” 
—winding  up  with  a total  of  55 
awards. 

Credit  for  the  achievement  was 
attributed  in  a large  degree  to  the 
maintenance  work  of  the  squad- 
ron’s enlisted  technicians.  During 
one  month,  the  squadron’s  Banshees 


were  maintained  in  a 100  per  cent 
‘ready  to  fly’  and  ‘ready  to  shoot’ 
status,  and  were  94.3  per  cent  avail- 
able for  the  entire  five-month  period. 

NAS  Jacksonville  is  no  stranger  to 
“Es.”  Fighter  Squadron  174,  sta- 
tioned at  Cecil  Field,  received  a 
Battle  EfBciency  “E”  for  being  the 
best  jet  intercept  squadron  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  past  year.  VF- 
174  was  the  third  Fleet  Air  Jackson- 
ville squadron  to  earn  a ComAirLant 
“E”  for  1954. 

The  individual  “E”  awards  are 
granted  by  ComAirLant  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  local  Carrier 
Division  or  Fleet  Air  Commanders 
on  the  basis  of  individual  proficiency 
in  gunnery,  bombing  or  rockets. 

The  Individual  “E”  awards  differ 
from  the  Battle  Efficiency  award. 
The  Battle  EflBciency  “E”  is  awarded 
to  the  unit  as  a whole  rather  than  to 
individuals. 

Good  Neighbor  Policy 

The  contribution  of  a young  Navy 
enlisted  laboratory  technician  loaned 
to  the  Osaka,  Japan,  National  Uni- 
versity in  helping  to  indoctrinate  Ja- 
panese technicians  in  the  Medical 
School’s  Central  Clinical  Laboratory, 
has  attracted  much  attention  among 
medical  circles  in  Japan. 

The  story  behind  this  story  con- 
cerns the  friendship  developed  be- 
tween two  neighbors.  Dr.  Tom  Mi- 
yaji,  pathologist  at  Osaka  National 
University  and  William  L.  Jones, 
HMI,  usN,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Fleet 
Epidemic  Disease  Control  Unit  No.  2. 

It  began  in  1949  when  Dr.  Miyaji 


was  invited  to  the  American  National 
Cancer  Laboratory.  While  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  Japanese  doctor  lived  in  a 
suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  by 
coincidence,  next  door  to  Hospital 
Corpsman  Jones.  They  became  ac- 
quainted and  soon  a friendship  de- 
veloped. 

One  day.  Dr.  Miyaji  jokingly  asked 
Jones  to  come  to  Japan  to  help  him 
set  up  a laboratory  patterned  after 
the  National  Naval  Medical  Center 
at  Bethesda,  Md.  Jones  answered 
“Sure— any  time.” 

Since  that  time,  the  Laboratory  at 
Osaka  University  materialized  and 
quite  by  chance,  Jones  was  assigned 
to  FEDCUTWO  in  the  Far  East. 
When  Dr.  Miyaji  learned  of  Jones’ 
assignment,  he  contacted  Captain 
R.  W.  Babione,  MC,  usn,  Officer-in- 
Charge  of  Fleet  Epidemic  Disease 
Control  Unit  Two,  and  asked  if  Jones 
might  be  permitted  to  help  him  set 
up  the  laboratory  procedures. 

Permission  was  granted  by  the 
Commander  Naval  Forces  Far  East, 
and  a casual  remark  made  five  years 
before,  became  a reality. 

While  in  Osaka,  Hospital  Corps- 
man  Jones  taught  the  Japanese  med- 
ical technician’s  methods  he  had 
learned  as  a Naval  Laboratory  Tech- 
nician. As  Dr.  Miyaji  explained,  these 
methods  “were  found  more  accurate 
and  simple  than  had  been  carried 
out  before  in  this  country”  and  that 
Jones  “has  done  a three  months’  job 
in  one  month,  despite  the  language 
barrier.” 

Terrier  Has  a Nose  for  Airplanes 

Terrier,  a Navy  supersonic  guided 
missile,  demonstrated  its  deadly  ef- 
fect for  high  Navy  and  civilian  offi- 
cials during  the  air  defense  phase 
of  recent  Atlantic  Fleet  exercises. 

The  new  “plane  killer”  is  a slim, 
needle-nosed  surface-to-air  missile, 
designed  to  intercept  aircraft  at 
much  greater  ranges  and  higher  al- 
titudes than  other  present-day  anti- 
aircraft weapons.  The  missile  may  be 
fired  successfully  under  any  condi- 
tions of  visibility. 

Terrier,  which  has  been  undergo- 
ing tests  since  the  spring  of  1952, 
has  proved  so  accurate  that  almost 
all  launchings  against  target  drone 
aircraft  have  been  made  by  missiles 
which  did  not  carry  explosive  war- 
heads. These  dummies  signal  a “kill” 
by  releasing  a puff  of  smoke  near 
the  target  plane.  Even  without  war- 
heads, however.  Terriers  have 
smashed  targets  by  direct  collision. 


MOTOR  MINE  SWEEPER,  USS  Curlew  (AMS  8)  closes  land  while  heading  for 
port.  The  small  ship  that  clears  the  way  for  other  vessels  operates  out  of  Japan. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Answers  Call  of  Sea  Chanteys 

Seagoing  mountain  boys  and  hill- 
billy music  lovers  in  the  Pacific  Fleet 
might  well  envy  the  crewmen  in 
uss  Lyman  K.  Swenson  (DD  729) 
—they’ve  just  taken  aboard  a real 
guitar  tickler,  Lonnie  D.  Watson, 
FA,  usN. 

Watson,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  two  years  be- 
fore joining  the  “Regulars”  in  Sep- 
tember 1954,  was  a weekly  per- 
former on  a nationwide  radio  show 
for  eight  months  before  entering  ac- 
tive service.  He  has  also  displayed 
his  talents  on  a weekly  15-minute 
radio  show  and  as  one  of  a quar- 
tette which  played  religious  num- 
bers for  church  functions. 

Listening  to  adult  members  of 
his  family  play  folk  songs  on  their 
guitars  first  kindled  Watson’s  inter- 
est in  the  instrument.  Lonnie  sold 
newspapers  to  earn  the  price  of  a 
guitar,  and  began  playing  without 
ever  having  received  a formal  les- 
son. Then  he  started  winning  ama- 
teur contests  and  appeared  on  radio 
and  television  shows. 

Lonnie’s  boost  to  the  bigtime  came 
when  a star  on  a nation-wide  radio 
program  heard  his  guitar  yield  me- 
lodious folk  tunes  and  offered  him 
a spot  on  his  show.  Now  Watson 
is  adding  sea  chanteys  to  his  wide 
mountain-music  repertoire. 

Where's  That  Trombone  Player? 

uss  Giirke  (DD  783)  boasts  that 
she  is  one  of  the  few  destroyers  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  have  her  own  band.  A 
famous  “sitting  duck”  ship  which 
helped  lead  the  assault  on  Inchon  in 
1950,  Gurke  recently  completed  her 
seventh  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East. 

The  idea  of  a ship’s  band  was  the 
brainchild  of  LTJG  Calvin  W.  Swart 
when  he  learned  there  were  seven 
other  men  in  Gurke  who  also  were 
musically  inclined. 

The  “musical  eight”  got  together 
and  were  soon  playing  for  such  oc- 
casions as  entering  port,  coming 
alongside  ships,  and  on  quiet  Sunday 
afternoons  at  sea.  The  band  also  gave 
a concert  at  the  Servicemen’s  Recrea- 
tion Center  at  Kobe,  Japan. 

The  band  has  been  well  received, 
but  occasionally  it  runs  into  a little 
trouble  when  it  finds  itself  without 
the  services  of  its  trombone  player. 
That’s  because  his  duties  as  the  ship’s 
executive  officer  require  his  services 
elsewhere.  The  (sometimes)  trom- 
bone player  and  ( always ) exec  is  Lt. 


This  Party  Honored  All  the  Navy's  No.  1 Sailors 


Chief  Petty  Officers  of  NAS  Ar- 
gentia,  Newfoundland,  were  throw- 
ing a party  recently.  Real  formal 
alfair,  too— the  CPOs  were  wearing 
black  bow  ties.  During  the  party 
an  unexpected  guest  showed  up. 
Although  he  was  schooner  rigged, 
whereas  the  chiefs  were  square 
rigged,  they  invited  him  to  the 
party,  not  letting  the  lack  of  a 
black  bow  tie  keep  the  guest  out- 
side in  the  snow. 

The  visitor  was  Admiral  Robert 
B.  Carney,  usn,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  He  had  been  en  route 
to  Europe,  but  a snow  storm  forced 
his  plane  down.  The  plane  was 
damaged  upon  landing  in  the  snow, 
and  CNO  spent  the  night— little 
thinking  that  he’d  be  invited  to  a 
party. 

During  the  party  a young  Navy 
wife  said  to  CNO:  “My  husband’s 
the  number  one  sailor  in  the  Navy.” 
Admiral  Carney  said:  “Are  you 
sure  he  isn’t  number  two?”— since 
the  job  of  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 


CNO  DROPS  IN  on  CPO's  black-tie 
party  at  NAS  Argentia,  Newfound- 
land, when  plane  was  snowed  in. 


tions  is  the  number  one  Navy  bil- 
let. “No,”  repeated  the  lady  firmly, 
“my  husband  is  the  number  one 
sailor  in  the  Navy.” 

The  Admiral  left  it  at  that— figur- 
ing that  there  are  a great  many 
number  one  sailors  in  this  Navy  of 
ours.— A.  Parnak,  ICC,  usn. 


John  B.  Haines,  usn. 

Other  members  of  the  band  are 
J.  R.  Salinas,  SN,  Charles  W.  Morem, 
MM3,  Walter  E.  Schmitter,  SN,  Dick 
M.  Jackson,  SDSN,  Steve  J.  Harvey, 
SN,  LTJC  Ronald  L.  Stout  and  LTJC 
Cal  Swart. 

Versatile  Photo  Recon  Plane 

The  F7U-3  photographic  recon- 
naissance airplane,  a new  version  of 
the  F7U-3  Cutlass,  is  now  undergo- 
ing tests  for  future  acceptance  by 
the  Navy. 

With  a nose  that  is  two  feet  longer 
than  on  its  fighter  plane  counterpart, 
the  increased  length  of  the  F7U-3 
photo  plane  permits  the  use  of  three 
camera  bays.  There’s  a forward  fir- 
ing camera  in  the  first  bay,  and  a 
rotatable  camera  installation  in  the 
center  bay.  The  third  bay  can  ac- 
commodate a three-camera  installa- 
tion with  overlapping  fields  of  view 
to  give  a horizon-to-horizon  photo- 
graph, or  it  can  house  a long  focal 
length  camera  to  permit  high  alti- 
tude, vertical  photography. 

By  changing  the  type  of  cameras 
installed,  the  photo  F7U-3  can  be 
used  in  four  different  types  of  air 
photography:  general  reconnaissance, 
mapping  and  charting,  beach  and 
offshore,  and  night  reconnaissance 
photography,  using  flash  flares. 


Retired  Railroader  Ships  Over 

With  nearly  ten  years  of  military 
service  sandwiched  between  30  years 
of  “working  on  the  railroad,”  Tru- 
man J.  Newton,  TEMC,  usnr,  has 
“shipped  over”  in  the  Navy  at  the 
age  of  60. 

Chief  Newton,  currently  on  duty 
in  the  communications  oflice  of  Com- 
mander Fleet  Air  Hawaii,  recently 
signed  up  for  four  more  years  in 
the  Navy— adding  another  chapter  to 
his  varied  career. 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  a tel- 
egrapher and  station  agent  for  the 
railroad  for  30  years  he  served  eight 
months  in  the  Mexican  Border  Cam- 
paign in  1916  as  well  as  14  months 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  France  and 
Germany  during  World  War  I. 

In  1942  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  served 
26  months  with  the  16th  Seabee 
Battalion  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  II. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Chief 
Newton  saw  active  duty  in  the  car- 
rier uss  Badoeng  Strait  (CVE  116) 
in  the  Far  East.  After  shipboard  duty 
he  received  six  months’  instruction 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  School,  Teletype 
Maintenance,  at  San  Diego,  Calif., 
prior  to  commencing  a two-year 
tour  with  Staff  Commander  Air 
Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
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SPORTS  AND  RECREATION 


BASKETBALL  season  is  in  full  swing. 
Here,  men  of  USS  Midway  and  Ran- 
dolph play  game  in  fleet  tourney. 

Touch  Football  Champs 

Navy’s  Air  Force  Atlantic  touch 
football  team  edged  the  Destroyer 
Force  team  13-12  to  win  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Touch  Football  Championship, 

AirLant  was  forced  to  come  from 
behind  twice  to  tie  the  score  at  the 
end  of  the  regulation  playing  time. 
Then,  in  the  sudden-death  overtime, 
AirLant  made  the  deepest  penetra- 
tion to  anne.x  the  title. 

In  the  week-long  double-elimina- 
tion tourney,  DesLant  had  heen  de- 
feated once  while  AirLant  was 
unbeaten. 

In  the  first  round,  DesLant  smoth- 
ered defending  champion  PhibLant 
31-6  while  Airlant  defeated  BatCru- 
Lant  2.5-6.  The  Destro\  er  men  con- 
tinued their  winning  ways  in  the 
second  round  as  they  walloped 
FMFLant  32-0,  and  BatCruLant 
bounced  back  from  their  opening 
round  loss  to  drop  PhibLant  from 
the  tournament  7-6. 

The  third  round  saw  the  two  un- 
defeated powers,  DesLant  and  Air- 
Lant,  meet  in  a thriller.  DesLant 
went  ahead  early  in  the  game  but 
AirLant  began  displaying  their 
come-from-behind  power  as  they  de- 
feated the  Destroyer  sailors  18-14. 

In  the  other  quarter-final  game, 
FMFLant  handed  BatCruLant  a sec- 
ond loss,  19-13,  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  tourney.  In  the  semi-finals, 
DesLant  had  an  easy  time  as  they 
again  shellacked  the  Fleet  Marines, 
this  time  by  a 27-0  score,  to  gain  the 
finals  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet  tourney. 


Navy  Torpedoes  Ole  A4/ss 

All  the  “Doubting  Thomases”  were 
made  believers  after  Navy  walloped 
the  University  of  Mississippi  21-0  in 
the  Sugar  Bowl.  Navy  last  played  in 
a bowl  game  30  years  ago  when  they 
tied  the  University  of  Washington 
14-14  in  the  1924  Rose  Bowl. 

The  Midshipmen  picked  up  on 
this  New  Year’s  day  where  they  had 
left  Army  on  27  November  and,  with 
a mixture  of  outstanding  ability,  ex- 
traordinary hustle  and  with  the  fa- 
miliar “indominitable  will  to  win” 
came  through  with  one  of  the  great- 
est naval  football  victories  of  the  year. 

Sportwriters,  visiting  coaches  and 
other  football  experts  had  earlier 
pointed  out  that  although  Navy  had 
a fine  team  and  excellent  -spirit,  “Ole 
Miss”  had  the  bigger  and  stronger 
line  and  two  sets  of  backfield  race- 
horses. But  there  were  a few  intan- 
gibles that  these  experts  had  failed 
to  count  on. 

The  men -who -should -know  said 
that  Navy  would  have  its  work  cut 
out  for  it  because  of  the  injury  to 
tackle  Jim  Royer  and  the  attack  of 
tonsilitis  which  sidelined  Navy’s 
swiftest  halfback,  Bob  Craig.  The 
loss  of  these  men  and  Navy’s  initial 
practice  session,  during  which  they 
looked  sluggish,  turned  the  odds  and 
the  talk  of  victory  over  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi side. 

Phil  Monahan,  Navy  halfback  and 
team  captain,  was  another  of  these 
“intangibles.”  Although  he  had 
played  only  30  minutes  during  the 
regular  season  and  saw  limited  serv- 
ice in  the  Sugar  Bowl,  he  is  credited 
now  as  being  one  of  the  greatest 
inspirational  leaders  a Naval  Acad- 
emy team  has  ever  chosen. 


GREAT  LAKES  WAVES  are  Wauke- 
gan Softball  Champs.  With  trophy 
are  Roy  Neff,  SK2,  USN,  coach,  and 
team  captain,  Louise  Robbins,  USN. 


This  leadership  and  team  spirit 
were  quickly  demonstrated  by  the 
Midshipmen  to  the  82,000  fans  in 
the  stadium  and  a nation-wide  tele- 
vision audience.  Taking  the  opening 
kickoff  back  to  their  own  30,  the 
Navy  eleven  didn’t  give  up  the  ball 
until  they’d  smashed  then-  way  to  a 
7-point  lead. 

Fulback  Joe  Gattuso,  halfback 
Johnny  Weaver  and  quarterback 
George  Welsh  were  the  big  men  in 
Navy’s  initial  offensive  thrust.  The 
big  play  of  this  scoring  drive  came 
on  the  fourth  play  of  the  game. 
Navy  had  missed  a first  down  on  its 
own  40,  making  it  fourth  and  a 
yard  to  go. 

Normally,  this  situation  would  call 
for  a punt,  but  not  for  quarterback 
Welsh.  He  and  his  teammates  had 
journeyed  to  New  Orleans  for  one 
purpose:  victory.  And  this  was  only 
attainable  by  having  possession  of 
the  ball  so  Welsh  called  on  fullback 
Gattuso  and  the  172-pounder  re- 
sponded by  literally  smashing 
through  the  “Ole  Miss”  line  to  the  45 
and  a Navy  first  down. 

Maybe  this  gamble  didn’t  win  the 
game  for  Navy  but  it  showed  the 
spirit  and  cockiness  of  the  undersized 
and  injured  Navy  squad.  The  way 
it  worked  out,  from  this  point  on,  the 
game  was  no  contest.  The  157- 
pound  Welsh,  running  the  option 
play  off  the  split-T,  continually  had 
the  “Ole  Miss”  defense  baffled.  He 
completed  passes  to  ends  Ron  Beagle 
and  Earl  Smith  and  halfback  Weaver 
whenever  Navy  needed  yardage. 

Joe  Gattuso  turned  in  a sparkling 
performance  with  his  outstanding 
play  on  defense,  his  vicious  blocking 
and  kicking,  and  his  gains  of  111 
yards  from  scrimmage.  He  accounted 
for  two  of  Navy’s  three  scores.  Al- 
though he  was  awarded  the  Out- 
standing Player  Award,  it  was  a close 
ballot  over  his  teammates  Alex  Aronis, 
Len  Benzi  and  Weaver. 

The  eager  Weaver  scored  Navy’s 
other  TD  in  the  third  quarter  when 
he  went  high  in  the  air  to  grab  the 
ball  from  the  clutching  hands  of  two 
Mississippi  defenders. 

But  great  as  was  the  performances 
of  these  backfield  aces,  it  was  the 
play  of  the  Navy  team  as  a whole, 
both  offensively  and  defensively,  that 
gave  the  Middies  complete  control  of 
the  game.  The  Rebs  from  “Ole  Miss” 
couldn’t  cope  with  Navy’s  blocking 
and  almost  magical  perfection  in  run- 
ning the  option  plays. 

Navy  ball  carriers  gained  almost 
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450  yards  against  “Ole  Miss”  which 
had  been  rated  the  No.  1 defensive 
ball  chib  in  the  nation.  The  knock- 
ein-down-so-they-stay-down  type  of 
blocking  for  Navy  runners  was  pro- 
vided by  such  tackles  as  John  Hop- 
kins, Pat  McOool,  and  Hugh  Webster, 
the  two  guards  Alex  Aronis  and  Len 
Benzi,  who  spent  most  of  their  after- 
noon in  the  Mississippi  backfield,  and 
center  Wilson  Whitmire.  Finally,  but 
far  from  least,  it  was  the  inspired 
coaching  of  Navy’s  Eddie  Erdlatz 
that  helped  make  the  Sugar  Bowl 
game  a victory  for  the  sailors. 

Pistol  Packin'  Pinion 

Chief  Machinist  Offutt  Pinion, 
usN,  of  uss  Ku/a  Gulf  (CVE  108), 
was  the  only  Navyman  selected  to 
the  U.  S.  Rifle  and  Pistol  team  which 
competed  in  the  International  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Championships  at  Caracas, 
\’enezuela. 

The  U.  S.  team  won  second  place 
in  the  slow-fire  pistol  matches.  The 
Russian  teams  won  the  champion- 
ships in  both  the  rifle  and  the  pistol 
matches. 

Shooting  in  competition  with  the 
best  pistol  shots  in  the  world.  Pinion 
won  three  gold  medals,  fourth  place 
among  his  teammates,  13th  place  in 
the  world  individual  championships 
and  was  a member  of  the  second 
place  U.  S.  team. 

Pinion  won  his  gold  medals  in  the 
.22  caliber  slow-fire,  the  .22  caliber 
rapid-fire  and  silhouette,  and  the  .38 
caliber  slow-fire  and  silhouette 
matches. 

To  earn  his  place  on  the  All-Amer- 
ican team.  Pinion  had  to  outshoot  sev- 
eral hundred  competitors.  After  win- 
ning top  spots  in  the  regional  and 
quarterfinals.  Pinion  placed  fifth  in 
the  semi-finals.  He  scored  fourth  in 
the  finals  elimination— the  place  he 
maintained  on  the  U.  S.  team. 

In  setting  the  new  International 
record  in  the  slow-fire  event,  which 
consists  of  60  shots  at  a distance  of 
50  yards.  Pinion  turned  in  an  out- 
standing score  of  564  out  of  a possible 
600  points.  He  also  set  a national  rec- 
ord in  this  event  as  he  won  first  place 
in  the  N.  R.  A.  Middle  Atlantic  Re- 
gional championships  held  at  MCS, 
Quantico,  Va. 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  Pinion  was 
captain  of  the  pistol  team  from  the 
Navy’s  Atlantic  Air  Eorce,  as  it  won 
the  Atlantie  Eleet  and  1954  All-Navy 
pistol  championships. 

—Joe  Kennedy,  J02,  usn 
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Four  more  Navy  golfers  have 
(jualified  for  the  “Hole-in-One” 
Trophy  awarded  by  BuPers 
Special  Services.  Every  Navy- 
man  on  active  duty  is  eligible 
to  compete  for  this  award. 

CDR  Robert  O.  Canada,  Jr., 
MC,  USN,  qualified  for  his  tro- 
phy while  playing  over  the 
nine-hole  course  at  the  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  Naval  Shipyard.  As 
CDR  Canada  stated  it,  “At 
1345  hours  on  20  Oct  1954,  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Shipyard,  on 
the  fourth  hole  of  the  nine-hole 
golf  course,  with  clear  weather, 
dry  ground  and  a three-knot 
following  wind,  a five  iron  shot 
was  hooked  but  carried  and 
rolled  155  yards,  dropping 
without  hesitation  into  the  cup. 
This  represented  the  first  such 
occurrance  for  the  undersigned 
in  20  years  of  effort.” 

CAPT.  L.  M.  Stevens,  Jr., 
USN,  commanding  officer  of 
NAS  Cecil  I'ield,  Fla.,  quali- 
fied for  his  “Hole-in-One”  tro- 
phy on  12  Dec  1954.  Playing 
over  the  18-hole  NAS  Cecil 
Field  course.  Captain  Stevens 
holed  out  his  tee  shot  from  the 
113-yard  ninth  tee,  using  a No. 
8 iron. 

James  J.  Olson,  CWOHC, 
USN,  of  Com  13,  Seattle,  Wash., 
was  playing  at  a local  civilian 
golf  course  in  Seattle  on  15  Oct 
1954  and  used  a No.  5 iron  on 
the  175-yard  fourth  hole  to 
score  the  first  “ace”  of  his  life 
and  qualify  for  his  trophy. 

The  Pitch  and  Putt  golf 
course  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital, San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  the 


place  where  LT  W.  D.  Cran- 
ney,  MC,  usn,  scored  his  feat. 
Using  a No.  6 iron,  LT  Cranney 
lioled  out  on  the  135-yard  No. 
3 hole. 

Trophies  for  each  of  these 
golfers  have  been  engraved  and 
mailed  to  them.  You,  too,  can 
earn  a “Hole-in-One”  trophy. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  make  a 
hole-in-one,  get  four  attesting 
signatures  and  submit  your  re- 
(jiiest  to  BuPers  (Attn;  Pers- 
Cla)  via  your  CO. 

You  should  have  scored  your 
hole-in-one  on  or  after  1 Oct 
1954.  Information  is  contained 
in  the  BuPers  “Special  Serv- 
ices Newsletter”  8-54  of  27  Oct 
1954  and  9-54  of  Nov  1954. 

★ ★ ★ 

In  other  recent  international 
sports  competition,  the  eight- 
man  U.S.  skeet  team,  loaded 
with  five  shooters  from  NAS 
Jacksonville,  Pda.,  won  spots  in 
the  top  13  places  at  the  Inter- 
national Skeet  Championships 
held  at  Caracas,  \’enezuela. 
There  was  no  team  champion- 
ship awarded. 

Competing  in  a crack  field 
of  288  of  the  world’s  best 
skeet  shooters  from  36  coun- 
tries, Ken  Pendergras,  AEC, 
USN,  of  NARTU,  Jacksonville, 
tied  for  second  place  with  a 
score  of  145x150  birds.  Other 
NAS  Jax  team  members  were 
Bill  Arthur,  team  captain,  who 
tied  for  third,  Titus  Harris, 
who  tied  for  fourth,  and  Joe 
Hayman  and  Francis  Smith, 
who  finished  12th  and  13th. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn 
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Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services 
★ ★ ★ 

Texas  towers,  off-shore  radar  \varning  and 
weather  data  collecting  and  reporting  stations  will  be 
constructed  along  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.  S.  The  sta- 
tions will  be  built  about  100  miles  off  the  coast  and 
will  be  linked  with  the  shore-based  warning  network 
used  to  defend  the  country  against  possible  air  attack. 

The  station  platforms  will  be  built  on  pilings  and 
raised  above  the  high-water  mark  at  a safe  height  to 
protect  them  from  severe  weather  conditions.  Each 
station  will  include  housing  facilities  for  all  the  tech- 
nical equipment  needed  and  shelter  for  a crew  of  more 
than  30  personnel  who  will  be  stationed  at  the  site  for 
periods  of  30  days. 

“Texas  Towers’’  is  a project  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
with  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  acting  as 
the  construction  agency.  Each  station  will  cost  more 
than  one  million  dollars  for  basic  construction  without 
specialized  equipment. 

Plans  call  for  space  for  helicopter  landings  and  there 
will  be  docking  facilities  for  re-supply  of  each  station. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  F-IOIA  Voodoo,  a fighter  airplane,  is  now 
undergoing  development  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  for 
assignment  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Designed  to  meet  Air  Force  requirements  for  a long- 
range  fighter,  the  powerful  fighter  is  in  the  supersonic 
class  and  is  also  capable  of  carrying  atomic  weapons. 
It  is  also  capable  of  in-flight  fueling. 

Aircraft  dimensions  of  the  F-IOIA  are  39.7-foot  wing 
span,  67.4-foot  length  and  18-foot  height.  Both  wings 
and  stabilizer  are  swept  back  35  degrees.  A tricycle 
landing  gear  is  used,  and  retractable  speed  brakes  are 
housed  in  the  aft  fuselage  section.  It  is  also  equipped 
with  a parabrake— a parachute  stored  in  the  tail  section 
compartment,  which  may  be  released  by  the  pilot  to 
reduce  the  landing  roll. 

Two  J-57  turbojet  engines  which  power  the  Voodoo 
develop  appro.ximately  20,000  pounds  of  thrust. 


ARMY  GETS  taste  of  salt  with  new  amphib  cargo  carrier, 
the  'Otter,'  capable  of  crossing  almost  any  terrain. 


AIR  FORCE'S  new  turbo-prop  transport  YC-130  can  carry 
20  tons  of  cargo  and  has  many  new  loading  features. 


Combat  television— Top  Pentagon  oflBcials  got  a 
look  into  the  future  recently  as  they  watched  a special 
demonstration  of  combat  television  which  gave  them  a 
first  hand  view  of  mock  battle  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

Predictions  that  high  military  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
might  some  day  be  able  to  follow  on  television  the 
actual  progress  of  battles  as  they  occur  in  far  off  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  followed  the  viewing. 

All  combat  T'V  needs  today  to  bring  battle  progress 
into  the  strategic  command  centers  and  nation’s  capital 
is  a method  of  carrying  TV  signals  across  the  ocean 
and  the  scientists  are  working  on  that.  As  a result, 
large-scale  invasions  or  bombing  raids  could  be  watched 
as  they  occur. 

In  the  demonstration,  seven  hand-carried  TV  cam- 
eras, one  mounted  in  a plane  and  another  on  an  assault 
craft,  actually  went  into  battle  with  the  troops. 

The  battle  commander  saw  instant  pictures  of  what 
was  occurring.  This  allowed  him  to  redirect  his  troops 
and  order  additional  artillery  fire  as  needed.  He  also 
interviewed  a captured  “prisoner”  through  the  magic 
of  TV  and  as  a result  gathered  valuable  information 
about  the  “enemy.” 

★ ★ ★ 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  world’s  first  military 
airport  designed  and  equipped  exclusively  for  heli- 
copters is  now  in  operation  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Felker  Heliport,  as  the  field  is  known,  has  been 
developed  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Army  Aviation  program 
to  be  used  for  helicopter  unit  training  and  as  an  experi- 
mental port  for  rotary  wing  operations.  The  field  is 
named  after  the  late  Warrant  Officer  Alfred  C.  Felker, 
who  was  killed  in  line  of  duty  last  year. 

The  heliport  is  in  the  form  of  a giant  wheel  fringed 
by  a circular  taxiway,  divided  into  quarter  sections  by 
two  600-foot  pads.  Spotted  around  the  outer  edge  are 
eight  circular  landing  pads.  Both  runways  and  pads 
will  be  used  as  take-off  and  landing  areas  by  heli- 
copters. Nearby  areas  include  a large  hangar  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  cargo-type  helicopters 
and  providing  enough  room  for  five  separate  mainte- 
nance shops.  There  is  also  an  administration  building 
complete  with  modern  glass-enclosed  control  tower  and 
a large  warehouse  for  storing  equipment  and  supplies. 
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Experiments  carried  out  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  at  the  Army’s  first  language-intelligence  school 
at  Monterey,  Calif.,  have  been  so  impressive  that  plans 
are  now  underway  to  give  it  permanent  status. 

Here,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  teaching  their 
members  to  talk  in  more  than  20  foreign  languages.  In 
the  process  of  learning  languages,  the  students  also  are 
absorbing  facts  about  the  geography,  history  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  countries  where  the  languages  are 
spoken. 

During  the  school’s  brief  existence  it  has  already 
demonstrated  to  thousands  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel that  acquaintance  with  the  world’s  principal 
languages  is  a must  under  present  world  conditions. 

More  than  2000  military  students  and  instructors  are 
kept  continuously  busy  at  the  school.  Most  of  the  prin- 
cipal races  are  represented  in  this  global  community. 
★ ★ ★ 

A NEW  RECORD  for  liigh-altitude  parachute  jumps  has 
been  set  by  two  U.  S.  Air  Force  officers  who  parachuted 
safely  from  a B-47  Stratojet  bomber  at  45,200  feet— 
more  than  eight  and  one-half  miles  up.  The  old  para- 
chute record  of  42,000  feet  was  established  in  1950. 

The  record  jumps,  made  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
used  a new  type  downward  ejection  seat  being  tested 
by  the  Air  Force. 

The  tested  method  of  emergency  escape  from  high 
speed  aircraft  used  an  ejection  seat  mounted  on  rails 
which  is  driven  downward  and  out  of  the  aircraft  by 
tbe  explosion  of  a powder  cartridge.  The  fully  auto- 
matic system  releases  the  jumper  from  the  seat  and  opens 
his  parachute  by  special  explosive  and  timing  devices. 
★ ★ ★ 

An  army  range  finder  that  can  pick  out  an  enemy 
target  three  miles  away  is  undergoing  tests  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  use  in  tank  warfare. 

It  is  nicknamed  the  “Bulldog”  because  “once  it  gets 
hold  of  a target,  it  won’t  let  go.”  Ordnance  experts 
claim  that  the  range  finder  can  pinpoint  an  enemy  target 
5000  yards  away  and  be  accurate  within  less  than  one 


ARMY  GUN  CREW  gives  a demonstration  of  new  280mm 
automatic  cannon  to  Marine  audience  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 


FLYING  HIGH  over  western  countryside  during  a test 
flight  is  the  Air  Forces'  new  B-52  Stratofortress. 


yard,  which  makes  this  one  of  the  most  deadly  devices 
yet  made  for  tank  warfare. 

The  instrument  is  intended  to  be  used  with  a 90mm 
gun  on  a medium  T48  tank. 

The  Bulldog  consists  of  four  basic  parts:  A high- 
powered  telescope;  a mechanical  brain  which  selects 
the  proper  type  of  ammunition,  range  of  the  target  and 
corrections  needed  to  hit  it;  a ballistics  drive  which 
raises  or  lowers  the  gun  sighting  system  according  to 
instructions  from  the  mechanical  brain,  and  a telescopic 
sight  which  can  locate  targets  as  far  as  three  miles  away. 
★ ★ ★ 

Zero  length  launcher  is  the  name  of  the  launch- 
ing equipment  for  the  Matador  guided  missile. 

The  mobile  launching  device,  a specially  constructed 
semi-trailer,  operates  in  an  area  only  100  feet  square, 
without  the  use  of  a runway.  Only  one  part  of  the  device 
moves  during  the  operation,  and  that  moves  but  a few 
inches. 

The  Zero  Length  Launcher’s  mechanism  consists  of 
a 39-foot  semi-trailer,  a motor  generator,  blower,  hy- 
draulic pump  and  a wing  rack.  The  missile  is  mounted 
on  the  launcher  by  a three-point  suspension. 

Launching  can  be  done  from  any  bard-packed  spot, 
though  concrete,  macadam  or  pierced-steel  planks  are 
preferred  as  a launching  site. 

★ ★ ★ 

R.adar  has  been  adopted  by  the  Army  to  detect  and 
track  down  the  source  of  enemy  mortar  fire  during 
ground  combat. 

The  new  aid  is  a versatile  and  mobile  radar  ‘eye,’ 
which  acts  as  sentry,  warns  of  enemy  movements  and 
pinpoints  enemy  mortar  locations. 

U.  S.  ground  forces  in  several  theaters  already  are 
equipped  with  these  detector  systems,  known  as  counter- 
mortar radar  AN/MPQ-10.  Early  models  were  flown 
direetly  from  the  factory  for  battle-testing  in  Korea. 

With  the  help  of  this  electronic  locator,  front  line 
forces  can  detect  and  ‘lock  on’  the  path  of  enemy  mortar 
shells,  automatically  track  their  trajectory  and  obtain 
computer  range  data  which  reveal  the  enemy  position. 

The  system  is  compact  and  mobile. 
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Sailors  at  Isolated  Bases 
Overseas  get  Round  Trips 
To  Metropolitan  Areas  for  Leave 

Navymen  serving  at  12  isolated 
overseas  bases  got  a break  recently 
with  the  announcement  that  they  are 
entitled  to  one  round  trip  by  air  to  a 
nearby  large  city  or  country  during 
their  tour  of  duty. 

Each  serviceman,  including  Army 
and  Air  Force  personnel,  will  receive 
one  such  trip  during  a normal  tour  of 
duty  at  his  remote  spot.  The  time  will 
count  as  leave. 

All  transportation  will  be  on  a 
space  available  basis  but  each  man 
will  get  a chance  to  take  advantage 
of  the  plan. 

Men  may  be  accompanied  by  de- 
pendents; however,  their  depend- 
ents cannot  travel  unless  the  service 
man  accompanies  them. 

The  areas  affected  and  the  loca- 
tions servicemen  may  visit  are: 

• Korea,  Iwo  Jima  and  Guam— 

Trip  from  these  duty  stations  author- 
ized to  one  of  the  following:  to  Ma- 
nila, Tokyo  or  Hong  Kong. 

• Johnston  Island— Trip  authorized 
to  Hawaii. 

• Midway  Island— Trip  authorized 
to  Hawaii. 

• Kwai'alein— Trip  authorized  to 
Tokyo,  Hawaii  or  Manila. 

• Saudi  Arabia  and  Turkey— Trip 
authorized  to  Italy,  France  or  Ger- 
many. 

• Iceland  and  the  Azores— From 
these  islands  trips  authorized  to 
England  or  Europe. 

• Narsarssuak,  Greenland,  and 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador— Trip  authorized 
to  continental  U.  S. 

It  was  emphasized  that  all  person- 
nel, regardless  of  rank  or  rate,  will 
be  given  equal  opportunity  to  take 
adv'antage  of  the  round  trip  travel. 
However,  persons  taking  advantage 
of  the  program  must  sign  a “certificate 
of  personal  gain  and  remuneration” 
stating  that  they  will  not  bring  along 
articles  for  resale. 

Although  the  Air  Force  will  pro- 
vide the  majority  of  the  flights  for 
this  serviceman’s  vacation  program 
but  Navy  planes  will  also  be  operat- 
ing in  the  schedule. 


"Cn  second  thought,  I think  I con  get  you 
early  liberty  tomorrow!" 


Board  Starts  to  Select  EMs  for 
Warrant  Officer  Appointments 

A selection  board,  just  recently 
convened,  is  expected  to  recommend 
approximately  350  chief  and  first 
class  petty  officers  of  the  Regular 
Navy  for  appointment  to  warrant  offi- 
cer rank  during  the  next  few  months. 

At  present  the  board  is  going  over 
the  records  of  all  personnel  in  pay 
grades  E-6  and  E-7  who  have  at 
least  six  years’  active  duty  and  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

• Must  be  under  35  years  of  age 
if  they  entered  the  Navy  after  30 
Sept  1945  or  under  40  years  of  age 
if  thev  entered  the  Navy  before  30 
Sept  1945. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
a court-martial  for  the  two-year  peri- 
od preceding  the  date  of  selection. 

• Meet  the  physical  standards 
prescribed. 

No  general  announcement  of  the 
board’s  recommendations  will  be 
made,  but  individuals  recommended 
will  be  notified  of  their  selection  as 
vacancies  occur. 

While  this  is  the  first  warrant  se- 
lection board  to  meet  since  1952,  pro- 
motions to  warrant  status  are  still  be- 
ing effected  from  the  last  board’s 
recommendations.  In  December  1954 
nine  CPOs  and  one  first  class  petty 
officer  were  elevated  to  W-1  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  a few  more  will 
receive  appointments  from  the  wait- 
ing list  before  the  present  board’s  se- 
lections are  announced. 


Here  Are  the  Latest 
Shipping  Over  Details 
On  Your  First  Reenlistment 

U ERE  ARE  THE  DETAILS  of  the  re- 
' * cent  BuPers  instruction  which 
enables  you,  upon  your  FIRST  reen- 
listment, to  ship  over  for  two  or 
three  years,  as  well  as  the  four  or  six 
years  previously  in  effect  (All 
Hands,  December  1954,  p.  6).  The 
same  instruction  also  provides  for 
one-year  extensions  in  addition  to 
and  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  for  the  two,  three  and  four  year 
extensions  previously  authorized  and 
removes  former  restrictions  on  the 
one-year  extensions. 

Reintroduction  of  the  two-  and 
three-year  enlistments,  discontinued 
since  1948  and  1949  respectively, 
enables  prospective  career  Navy  per- 
sonnel to  reenlist  for  shorter  terms 
and  still  be  eligible  for  the  monetary 
benefits  accruing  for  a reenlistment. 

The  program  also  applies  to  first 
enlistment  Naval  Reservists  on  active 
duty  who  wish  to  enlist  in  the  Regu- 
lar Navy.  In  general,  they  are  eli- 
gible for  the  same  benefits  when 
enlisting  in  the  Regular  Navy  as  are 
provided  for  Regular  Navy  person- 
nel. First  enlistment  Reservists  en- 
listing on  the  Regular  Navy  may 
ship  over  for  the  shorter  periods  if 
they  wish  to  do  so. 

Four  years  continues  to  be  the 
term  set  for  Reservists  reenlisting  in 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  details  of  BuPers  Inst.  1133. 
IB  as  it  affects  you  are  listed  below: 

If  you  are  a Regular  Navy  man 
with  an  eight-year  UMT&S  service 
obligation  and  desire  to  reenlist  in 
the  Regular  Navy  at  the  expiration 
of  your  current  enlistment,  and  are 
reeommended  and  otherwise  quali- 
fied, you  will  not  be  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  released  to 
inactive  duty.  If  eligible,  you  will  be 
discharged  for  reason  of  expiration 
of  enlistment  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediate reenlistment  in  the  Regular 
Navy.  This  service  will  be  counted 
toward  fulfillment  of  your  UMT&S 
obligation. 

Reenlistment  in  the  Regular  Navy 
will  continue  to  be  for  periods  of 
four  or  six  years,  except  that  per- 
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sons  reenlisting  in  the  Regular  Navy 
for  the  first  time  may  reenlist  for 
periods  of  two,  three,  four  or  six 
years. 

If  you  are  a Naval  Reservist  serv- 
ing on  active  duty,  you  may  be 
discharged  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diate enlistment  or  reenlistment  in 
the  Regular  Navy.  Periods  of  reen- 
listment are  the  same  as  for  Regular 
Navymen  provided  the  term*  equals 
or  exceeds  any  previous  obligation 
for  active  service.  This  service  will 
be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of 
your  eight-year  UMT&S  obligation 
if  you  have  one. 

If  you  are  a Naval  Reservist  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  and  are  dis- 
charged for  reason  of  expiration  of 
enlistment  or  Convenience  of  the 
Government,  and  if  you  are  recom- 
mended for  reenlistment  and  other- 
wise qualified,  you  may  reenlist  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  four  years.  In 
this  case,  you  will  be  continued  on 
active  duty  for  a minimum  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enlistment. 
However,  this  requirement  will  not 
affect  any  other  agreement  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a longer 
period.  Your  personnel  officer  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  explain  carefully 
this  provision  to  you  at  the  time  of 
your  reenlistment. 

If  you  are  a Regular  Navyman, 
your  term  of  enlistment  may,  by 
your  voluntary  agreement,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  your  com- 
manding officer,  be  extended  for  ei- 
ther one,  two,  three  or  four  years,  or 
may  be  reextended  for  the  same  pe- 
riods—provided  the  entensions  and 
reextensions  do  not  total  more  than 
four  years  in  any  single  enlistment. 

This  means  that  you  may  agree  to 
extend  your  enlistment  for  a period 
of  one  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
permitted  for  periods  of  two,  three 
or  four  year  extensions  without  re- 
gard to  the  former  restrictions  on 
one-year  extensions.  Time  served  in 
an  involuntary  extension  of  enlist- 
ment is  included  in  the  total  of 
extensions  allowed  in  any  single 
enlistment. 

The  same  provisions  are  appli- 
cable to  Naval  Reservists  serving  on 
active  duty  who  have  not  incurred 
a UMT&S  service  obligation.  In  this 
case,  such  persons  will  be  continued 
on  active  duty  for  a minimum  of  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
voluntary  extension.  Reservists  who 


Monitor's  Periscope  Helped  Save  the  Day 


Back  in  early  1864  the  Civil  War's  Red 
River  campaign  was  underway,  and  the 
U.  S.  ironclad  monitor  Osage  was  steaming 
up  river  to  take  part  in  the  action.  Round- 
ing a bend  in  the  river,  however,  the  un- 
wieldy ironclad  suddenly  ran  hard  aground. 

While  her  crew  attempted  to  refloat  the 
vessel,  a force  of  some  2000  Confederate 
soldiers  started  to  attack,  firing  volley  after 
volley  at  the  stranded  vessel.  The  low  tide, 
coupled  with  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
protected  the  soldiers  from  any  return  fire 
from  the  ship. 

Officers  on  board  the  Osage  could  not 
see  the  attacking  soldiers  until  an  advanc- 
ing column  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  bank  to  fire  a volley.  The  monitors, 
being  little  more  than  floating  steel  boxes 
with  holes  for  aiming  the  guns,  offered 
little  in  the  way  of  protected  observation 
posts. 

However,  Osage's  acting  chief  engineer, 
a fellow  named  Thomas  H.  Doughty,  had 
previously  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
a periscope  out  of  a lead  pipe  and  several 
mirrors  for  use  in  directing  the  monitor's 


gunfire.  Hurried  use  of  this  makeshift  'scope 
enabled  the  skipper  of  Osage  to  see  the 
enemy  as  they  advanced. 

In  this  manner  he  directed  the  ship's  fire 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  Confederates 
finally  retreated. 

The  handmade  periscope  had  helped  save 
the  day  for  Osage's  crew,  who  accounted 
for  400  casualties  among  opposing  forces. 


have  a UMT&S  obligation  are  not 
permitted  to  extend  their  enlistments 
voluntarily. 

In  general,  and  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  described  in  the  enclosure 
to  BuPers  Inst.  1133. IB,  the  benefits 
listed  below  are  payable  as  a result 
of  reenlistment  in  the  Regular  Navy 
or  extension  of  a Regular  Navy  en- 
listment. 

• If  you  are  a Regular  Navyman 


"If  these  screens  get  any  bigger  we'll  have 
to  call  a task  force  together  just  to  show 
a movie!!" 


and  have  been  discharged  within 
three  months  of  normal  expiration  of 
enlistment  and  immediately  reen- 
listed in  the  Regular  Navy,  you  are 
entitled  to  a mileage  allowance  (for- 
merly known  as  travel  allowance) 
and  lump-sum  payment  for  unused 
leave  upon  your  discharge,  as  well 
as  reenlistment  bonus  or  reenlist- 
ment allowance  upon  your  reenlist- 
ment. 

• If  you  voluntarily  extend  your 
enlistment  for  two,  three  or  four 
years,  you  are  entitled  to  receive  a 
mileage  allowance  (on  first  exten- 
sion only)  and  reenlistment  bonus  or 
reenlistment  allowance,  but  are  not 
entitled  to  lump-sum  payment  for 
unused  leave. 

• If  your  enlistment  or  reenlist- 
ment is  voluntarily  extended  more 
than  once,  your  extensions,  when  de- 
termining entitlement  to  your  reen- 
listment  bonus  under  Section  207  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act,  may 
be  considered  as  one  reenlistment. 
This  means  that,  while  you  may  re- 
ceive no  monetary  benefits  if  you 
voluntarily  extend  for  one  year,  you 
would  be  eligible  for  reenlistment 
allowance  or  bonus  for  the  total  of 
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your  extensions  if  you  extended  a 
second  time. 

Naval  Reservists  serving  on  active 
duty  who  enlist  or  reenlist  in  the 
Regular  Navy  are  entitled  to  receive 
payment  of  their  reenlistment  bonus, 
provided  these  active  duty  require- 
ments are- met: 

• If  you  elect  to  receive  your  re- 
enlistment  bonus  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  207  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (based 
on  the  rate  of  $40,  $90,  $160  or 
$360  upon  enlistment  for  two,  three, 
four  or  six  years)  you  must  have 
completed  more  than  one  ijear  of 
active  duly  immediately  preceding 
your  enlistment  or  reenlistment  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  reenlistment 
bonus. 

If  you  have  been  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  after  hav- 
ing served  more  than  one  year  of 
active  duty,  you  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive your  reenlistment  bonus  pro- 
vided you  enlist  or  reenlist  within 
three  months. 

• If  you  elect  to  receive  your  re- 
enlistment bonus  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  208  of  the  same  Act 
(based  on  multiplying  the  number 
of  years  for  which  you  are  reenlist- 
ing by  an  amount  equal  to  one, 
two-thirds,  one-third,  or  one-sixth 
months’  basic  pay,  dependent  upon 
a first,  second,  third  or  fourth  reen- 
listment), you  may  be  reenlisted  at 
any  time,  except  during  the  period 


"Ahhh  . . .,  Jensen,  we're  looking  for  a 
volunteer  for  on  experiment . . ." 


in  which  you  are  undergoing  recruit 
training  or  after  the  completion  of 
20  years’  service. 

Naval  Reservists  serving  on  active 
duty  who  are  reenlisted  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  are  entitled  to  receive  mile- 
age and  lump-sum  payment  for  un- 
used leave,  but  are  not  entitled  to 
receive  a reenlistment  bonus.  If, 
while  serving  on  active  duty,  you 
voluntarily  extend  your  enlistment 
for  two,  three  or  four  years,  you  are 
entitled  to  receive  mileage  pay  (on 
first  extension  only)  but  are  not  en- 
titled to  receive  lump-sum  payment 
for  unused  leave  or  reenlistment 
bonus. 

In  the  box  on  this  page  is  a table 
which  tells  at  a glance  the  monetary 
benefits  to  which  you  are  entitled: 


Large  Number  of  Navy  Nurses 
Recommended  for  Promotion 

Names  of  the  largest  group  of 
Navy  Nurses  in  the  upper  grades 
ever  to  be  recommended  for  promo- 
tion in  the  46-year  history  of  the 
Nurse  Corps  have  been  announced. 
Sixteen  lieutenant  commanders  and 
168.  lieutenants  have  been  placed  on 
the  promotion  list  for  advancement 
in  gradfe. 

Until  the  83d  Congress,  limita- 
tions on  the  distribution  of  rank  in 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  were  such 
that  opportunities  for  advancement 
to  grades  above  lieutenant  were  far- 
more  restricted  than  those  of  officers 
of  the  line  and  other  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy. 

As  a result  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion, the  number  of  commanders  on 
active  duty  in  the  Nurse  Corps  may 
now  be  as  much  as  1.75  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  active  officers  in 
the  Corps  (formerly  limited  to  0.7 
per  cent)  and  the  number  of  LCDRs 
on  active  duty  may  now  amount  to 
7.75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
active  officers  in  the  Corps  (formerly 
limited  to  1.6  per  cent). 

Appointments  of  13  new  com- 
manders and  about  150  new  LCDRs 
will  be  made  immediately  after  cus- 
tomary processing  and  the  balance 
(three  commanders,  18  LCDRs)  will 
be  advanced  as  vacancies  occur 
throughout  the  current  fiscal  year 
which  ends  30  Jun  1955. 

Navymen  Meet  for  Instruction 
On  Religious  Service  at  Sea 

More  than  150  Navymen,  ranging 
from  seaman  to  captain,  who  are 
qualified  to  lead  their  shipmates  in 
religious  services  at  sea,  met  with  al- 
most an  equal  number  of  chaplains 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  discuss  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet’s  religious  lay-leader  pro- 
gram. 

The  one-day  conference  was  the 
first  Fleet-type  gathering  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  group  met  to  receive  instruc- 
tions in  conducting  religious  services 
aboard  ships  at  sea  when  the  ministry 
of  a chaplain  is  not  available. 

Although  lay-leaders  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  a chaplain’s  place  nor 
act  as  spiritual  adviser  or  provide  sac- 
raments, they  have  long  been  an  es- 
tablished custom  in  the  Navy  for  pro- 
moting and  furthering  spiritual  life 
of  naval  personnel  at  sea. 


REENLISTMENTS 

Term 

Reenlistment 
bonus  or 
allowance 

Mileage 

Lump-sum 
for  leave 

USN  to  USN 

2-3-4-6 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

USNR  to  USN  either  at  expir- 
ation of  enlistment  or  with- 
in 3 mos.  prior  thereto 

2-3-4-6 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

USNR  to  USN  prior  to  expir- 
ation of  enlistment  at  times 
other  than  those  indicated 
above 

2-3-4-6 

Yes 

No 

No 

USNR  to  USNR 

4 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

EXTENSIONS 

USN 

2-3-4 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

USNR 

2-3-4  • 

No 

Yes 

No 
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Roundup  of  Enlisted  Correspondence  Courses  Now  Available 


IJ  ERE  IS  A COMPLETE  ROUND-UP  of 

* * Enlisted  Correspondence 
Courses  now  available.  This  list  in- 
cludes both  new  ones  and  those  pre- 
viously listed  in  All  Hands.  Addi- 
tional courses  are  being  prepared 
and  will  be  announced  as  they  be- 
come available. 

All  enlisted  personnel,  whether 
on  active  or  inactive  duty,  may  apply 
for  the  courses. 

An  Enlisted  Correspondence 
Course  serves  not  only  as  a means  of 


studying  some  naval  subject  of  inter- 
est to  you,  but  also  as  a substitute 
for  completion  of  a Navy  Training 
Course.  It  qualifies  you  to  take  the 
advancement  in  rating  examination 
—if  all  other  requirements  such  as 
commanding  officer’s  recommenda- 
tion, etc.,  are  met. 

If  you  want  to  take  a course  (and 
you  are  on  active  duty)  see  your  di- 
vision officer  or  your  education  of- 
ficer and  ask  for  Form  NavPers  977, 
“Application  for  Enlisted  Corre- 


spondence Course.” 

If  you  are  a Reservist  on  inactive 
duty,  request  Form  NavPers  977  from 
your  naval  district  commandant  or 
from  your  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Center. 

Application  should  be  sent  to 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Correspondence 
Course  Center,  Bldg.  RF,  U.  S.  Na- 
val Base,  Brooklyn  I,  N.  Y.,  via  your 
commanding  officer. 

. In  most  cases,  applicants  will  be 
enrolled  in  only  one  course  at  a time. 


Applicable  to 

Applicable  to 

NavPers 

Following  Rat- 

NavPers 

Following  Rat- 

Title  of  Course 

Number 

ingsin  Particular 

Title  of  Course 

Number  i 

ings  in  Particular 

General  Courses 

Infroductory  Courses 

General  Training  Course 

for 

Seaman 

91240 

SN. 

Pefty  Officers 

91203 

All  Petty  Officers. 

Fireman 

91500 

FN. 

Bluejacket's  Manual 

91205 

Pay  grades  E-1,  E-2, 

Construction  man 

91562 

CN,  DM. 

E-3. 

Introduction  to  Aircraft 

91601 

AC,  AN. 

This  is  Your  Navy 

91208-1 

All  rates  and  ratings. 

Stewardsman  

...91691-1 

TN. 

Chemical  and  Biological  War- 

Deck  Group 

fare  Defense  

91211 

All  rates  and  ratings. 

Boatswain's  Mate  3 

91242 

BM. 

Ship  Activation  Manual 

91215  . 

BT,  EM,  EN,  FN,  FP, 

Boatswain's  Mate  2 

91243 

BM. 

FT,  GM,  MM,  TM. 

Boatswain's  Mate  1 

91244-1 

BM. 

Survival  in  the  Water 

91218-1 

All  rates  and  ratings. 

Chief  Boatswain's  Mate 

91245-1 

BM. 

Basic  Courses 

Cargo  Handling 

91247 

BM,  SK,  SW. 

Mathematics,  Vol.  1 

91219 

AD,  AE,  AF,  AG,  AK, 

Introduction  to  Communica- 

AL,  AM  AN,  AO, 

tlons  

.91254 

RM. 

CM,  CN,  CT,  DM, 

Manual  for  Buglers 

.91257 

OM. 

DN,  EM,  ET,  FP, 

Sonarman  3,  Vol.  1 

91259-1 

ET,  SO. 

FT,  HN,  IC,  ME, 

Sonarman  2,  Vol.  1 

91260-1 

ET,  SO. 

MM,  MR,  OM,  PM, 

Radarman  3 

91266 

AC,  RD. 

SN,  SO,  SV,  TN. 

Radarman  2 

91267 

AC,  RD. 

Mathematics,  Vol.  2 

91220 

AD,  AE,  AF,  AG,  AL, 

Quartermaster  3,  Vol.  1 

91284 

OM,  RD. 

AK,  AM,  AN,  AO, 

Quartermaster  3,  Vol.  2 

91285-1 

BM,  QM. 

CM,  CN,  CT,  DM, 

Quartermaster  2,  Vol.  1 

91286 

QM,  RD. 

DN,  EM,  ET,  FP, 

Quartermaster  2,  Vol.  2 

91287-1 

BM,  QM. 

FT,  HN,  IC,  ME, 

Quartermaster  1 

91251 

DM,  QM. 

MM,  MR,  OM,  PN, 

Chief  Quartermaster 

91252 

DM,  QM. 

SN,  SO,  SV,  TN. 

Ordnance  Group 

Advanced  Mathematics,  Vo!.  1 91221 

AT,  DM,  FT. 

Torpedoman's  Mate  3 

91300 

TM. 

Electricity  

91225 

AE,  AN,  AO,  CE,  DM, 

Torpedoman's  Mate  (E)  3 

91301 

TM. 

EM,  ET,  FN,  FT, 

Torpedoman's  Mate  2 

91302 

TM. 

GM,  GS,  IC,  IM, 

Torpedoman's  Mate  (E)  2 

91303 

TM. 

MM,  MN,  OM,  RD, 

Torpedoman's  Mate  1 

91304 

TM. 

RM,  SO,  TD,  TE, 

Torpedoman's  Mate  (E)  1 

91305 

TM. 

TM. 

Chief  Torpedoman's  Mate 

91306 

TM. 

Blueprint  Reading 

91223-1 

AB,  AD,  AE,  AL,  AM, 

Chief  Torpedoman's  Mate 

(E) 

91307 

TM. 

AO,  AT,  BT,  BU, 

Gunner's  Mate  3,  Vol.  1 

91309 

BM,  GM. 

CE,  CN,  DC,  DM, 

Gunner's  Mate  3,  Vol.  2 

91352 

GM. 

EM,  EN,  FP,  GS, 

Gunner's  Mate  3,  Vol.  3 

91353 

GM. 

IM,  ME,  ML,  MM, 

Gunner's  Mate  2,  Vol.  1 

91311 

GM. 

MR,  OM,  PM,  SW, 

Gunner's  Mate  2,  Vol.  2 

91312 

GM. 

TD,  UT. 

Gunner's  Mate  1 

91313 

GM. 

Use  of  Tools 

91228 

BT,  BU,  CE,  CM,  CN, 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate 

91314 

GM. 

DC,  EM,  EN,  FN, 

Fire  Controlman  3,  Vol.  1 

91316 

FT. 

FP,  GM,  GS,  IC,  IM, 

Fire  Controlman  3,  Vol.  2 

91317 

FT. 

ME,  Ml,  MM,  MN, 

Fire  Controlman  2,  Vol.  1 

91318 

FT. 

MR,  PM,  SW,  TM, 

Fire  Controlman  2,  Vol.  2 

. 91319 

FT. 

UT. 

Fire  Controlman  2,  Vol.  3 

91320 

FT. 

Basic  Machines 

91230 

CM,  DM,  GM,  IM. 

Fire  Controlman  1,  Vol.  1 

91321 

FT. 
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chief  Fire  Controlman,  Vol.  1 

.91323 

FT. 

Electricity  for  Fire  Controlman 
and  Fire  Control  Techni- 

dans,  Vol.  1 

.91326 

ET,  FT,  1C,  MN,  TM. 

Electricity  for  Fire  Controlman 
and  Fire  Control  Techni- 

cians,  Vol.  2 

...91327 

ET,  FT,  1C,  MN,  TM. 

Mineman  3 

91334 

MN. 

Mineman  2 

91335 

MN. 

Mineman  1 

91336 

MN. 

Chief  Mineman  

91337 

MN. 

Electronics  Group 

Electronics  Technician  3 

91373-1 

AL,  AT,  ET,  GS,  RM, 
SO,  TD. 

Electronics  Technician  2,  Vol.  1 

91374 

AT,  ET,  FT,  GS,  SO, 
TD. 

Electronics  Technician  2,  Vol.  2 

91375 

AT,  ET,  RM. 

Precision  Equipment  Group 

Instrumentman  3 

91382 

IM. 

Instrumentman  2 

91383 

IM. 

Instrumentman  1 

91384  

IM. 

Chief  Instrumentman  

91385  

IM. 

Opticalman  3,  Vol.  1 

91387 

IM,  OM. 

Opticalman  3,  Vol.  2 

91388 

OM. 

Rangefinders  

91390 

OM. 

Lead-Computing  Sights 

. 91391 

OM. 

Submarine  Periscopes  

91392 

OM. 

Administrative  and  Clerical  Group 

Teleman 

91400 

TE. 

Navy  Mail,  Vol.  1 

91401-2 

TE. 

Navy  Mail,  Vol.  2 

91460 

TE. 

Radioman  3 

91402 

RM. 

Radioman  2 

91403 

RM. 

Radioman  1 

91404 

RM. 

Chief  Radioman  

91405 

RM. 

Introduction  to  Radio  Equip- 

ment 

91406 

RM. 

Yeoman  3 

91413-1 

MA,  SN,  YN. 

Yeoman  2 

.91414-1 

MA,  SN,  YN. 

Yeoman  1 

91415-1 

YN. 

chief  Yeoman 

91416-1 

YN. 

Personnel  Man  3 

91419 

PN. 

Personnel  Man  2 

91420 

PN. 

Personnel  Man  1 

91421 

PN. 

Chief  Personnel  Man 

91422 

PN. 

Storekeeper  3 

91430-1 

SK. 

Storekeeper  2 

91431-1 

SK. 

Storekeeper  1 

91432 

SK. 

Chief  Storekeeper 

91433 

SK. 

Disbursing  Clerk  3 

91435-2 

DK. 

Disbursing  Clerk  2 

91436-2 

DK. 

Disbursing  Clerk  1 

91437-1 

DK. 

Chief  Disbursing  Clerk 

91438-1 

DK. 

Commissaryman  3 

91440 

CS,  SH. 

Commissaryman  2 

91441 

CS,  SH. 

Commissaryman  1 

91442 

CS. 

Chief  Commissaryman 

91443 

CS. 

Baker's  Handbook 

91444 

CS. 

Ship's  Serviceman  3 

91446  

SH. 

Ship's  Serviceman  2 

91447 

SH. 

Ship's  Serviceman  1 

9'448  

SH. 

Chief  Ship's  Serviceman 

91449 

SH. 

Journalist  3 

91451 

JO. 

Journalist  2 

91452 

JO. 

Armed  Forces  Newspaper  Ed- 

Itor's  Guide  

91456-1 

JO. 

NavPers 

Applicable  to 
Following  Rat- 

Title  of  Course 

Number 

ings  in  Particular 

Ship's  Serviceman  Tailor 

Handbook  

91463-1 

SH. 

Ship's  Serviceman  Cobbler 
Handbook  

91464 

SH. 

Ship's  Serviceman  Barber 
Handbook  

91465 

SH. 

The  Shore  Patrolman  

91468 

. All  ratings. 

Miscellaneous  Group 


Lithographer  3 

91472  

LI. 

Lithographer  2 

91473 

LI. 

Lithographer  1 

91474 

LI. 

Chief  Lithographer  

91475 

LI. 

Printer  3 

.91477-1 

LI. 

Printer  2 

,91478-1 

LI. 

Engineering  and  Hull  Group 

Machinist's  Mate  3 

91501  

MM. 

Machinist's  Mate  2 

91502 

MM. 

Field  Manufacture  of  Indus- 

trial  Gases  

91505 

MM. 

Machinery  Repairman  3 

91506 

MR. 

Machinery  Repairman  2 

91507  

MR. 

Boilerman  3 

91511  

BT. 

Boilerman  2 

91512-1 

BT. 

Boilerman  1 

91513-1 

BT. 

Chief  Boilerman  

91514-1 

BT. 

Engineman  3,  Vol.  1 

91516  

EN. 

Engineman  3,  Vol.  2 

91517  

EN. 

Engineman  2,  Vol.  1 

91518  

EN. 

Engineman  2,  Vol.  2 

91519  

EN. 

Electrician's  Mate  3 

91523  

EM. 

Electrician's  Mate  2 

91524 

EM, 

1C. 

Electrician's  Mate  1 

91525 

EM, 

1C. 

Chief  Electrician's  Mate  

91526  

EM, 

1C. 

1.  C.  Electrician  3 

91528 

1C. 

Gyro  Compasses  

91532 

1C. 

Metalsmith  3 

91533  

ME, 

ML,  MR. 

Metalsmith  2 

91534 

ME, 

ML,  MR. 

Metalsmith  1 

91535 

ME, 

ML. 

Chief  Metalsmith  

91536  

ME, 

ML. 

Pipe  Fitter  3 

91538  

FP,  : 

SW. 

Pipe  Fitter  2 

91539  

FP,  : 

5W. 

Pipe  Fitter  1 

91540 

FP. 

Chief  Pipe  Fitter  

91541 

FP. 

Damage  Controlman  3 

91543 

AB, 

DC,  ME,  PM. 

Damage  Controlman  2 

91544 

AB, 

DC,  ME,  PM. 

Damage  Controlman  1 

91545  

DC, 

PM. 

Chief  Damage  Controlman  

91546  

DC, 

PM. 

Patternmaker  3 

91548  

PM. 

Patternmaker  2 

91549 

PM. 

Molder  3 

91553  

ML. 

Molder  2 

91554 

ML. 

Construction  Group 

Surveyor  3 

91563 

DM, 

SV. 

Surveyor  2 

91564 

DM, 

SV. 

Surveyor  1 

91565 

DM, 

SV. 

Chief  Surveyor  

91566 

DM, 

SV. 

Construction  Electrician's 

Mate  3 

91568 

CE. 

Construction  Electrician's 

Mate  2 

91569 

CE. 

Construction  Electrician's 

Mate  1,  Vol.  1 

91570 

CE. 

Chief  Construction  Electri- 

cian's  Mate,  Vol.  1 

91571 

CE. 

Driver  3 

91573 

CD. 

Driver  2 

91574 

CD. 
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Driver  1 

91575  

CD. 

Chief  Driver  

91576  

CD. 

Mechanic  3 

91578 

CM,  CD,  UT. 

Mechanic  2 

91579  

CM,  CD,  UT. 

Mechanic  1 

91580  

CM. 

Chief  Mechanic  

91581  

CM. 

Builder  3 

91583  

BU. 

Builder  2 

91584  

. BU. 

Builder  1 

91585  

BU. 

Chief  Builder  

91586 

BU. 

Steelworker  3 

91588  

BU,  SW. 

Steelworker  2 

91589 

BU,  SW. 

Steelworker  1 

91590 

SW. 

Chief  Steelworker  

91591 

SW. 

Utilities  Man  3 

91593 

UT. 

Utilities  Man  2 

91594  

UT. 

Utilities  Man  1 

91595 

. UT. 

Chief  Utilities  Man  

91596  

UT. 

Aviation  Group 


Aircraft  Electrical  Systems  ... 
Advanced  Work  In  Aircraft 

...  91607  

AE,  AO. 

Electricity  

Aviation  Electrician's  Mate, 

91608 

AE,  AO. 

Vol.  1 

Aviation  Electrician's  Mate, 

...91610  

AE. 

Vol.  2 

91611  

AE. 

Aircraft  Materials  

91616 

AM. 

Aircraft  Welding  

91617  

AM. 

Aircraft  Structures  

Aircraft  Structural  Mainte- 

91620-1 

AM. 

nance  

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 

...91621  

AM. 

Handbook  

91622  

AM. 

Aircraft  Hydraulics  

91624  

AM,  AO. 

Aircraft  Instruments  

91627  

AE,  TD. 

Aircraft  Engines  

91628  

AD. 

Aircraft  Fuel  Systems  

.91630  

AD. 

Aircraft  Propellers  

.91631  

AD. 

Flight  Engineering  

.91632 

AD. 

Aircraft  Armament  

.91634 

AO. 

Aircraft  Fire  Control  

91635  

AO. 

Title  of  Course 


NavPers 

Number 


Applicable  to 
Following  Rat- 
ings in  Particular 


Aircraft  Munitions  . 

.91637 

AN,  AC 

Aircraft  Turrets  

91638 

AO. 

Parachute  Rigger,  Vol.  1 

91640 

PR. 

Parachute  Rigger,  Vol.  2 

91641 

PR. 

Aircraft  Survival  Equipment 

91642 

AN, 

PR. 

Aerology,  Vol.  1 

91644 

AG. 

Aerology,  Vol.  2 

.91645 

AG. 

Photography,  Vol.  1 

91647 

JO, 

LI, 

Photography,  Vol.  2 

91648 

PH. 

Transport  Airmen  

91650 

AD. 

Aviation  Storekeeper,  Vol.  1 . 

91651-1 

AK. 

Aviation  Storekeeper,  Vol.  2 . 

91652  

AK. 

Aviation  Supply  

91653 

AB, 

AC, 

AL, 

AM 

PR,  T 

Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate, 

Vol.  1 

91654 

AB. 

Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate, 

Vol.  2 

.91655 

AB. 

Tradevman  

91658 

TD. 

Medical  Group 

Handbook  of  the  Hospital 

Corps  

91666 

DN, 

DT, 

Dental  Group 

Handbook  for  General  Dental 

Technicians  

91684 

DN, 

DT. 

Handbook  for  Dental  Pros- 

thetic  Technicians  3 

91685 

DN, 

DT. 

Handbook  for  Dental  Pros- 

thetic  Technicians  2 

91686 

DN, 

DT. 

Handbook  for  Dental  Pros- 

thetic  Technicians  1 & C 

91687 

DN, 

DT. 

Handbook  for  Dental  Equip- 

ment  Maintenance  and 

Repair  

91689 

DN, 

DT. 

Steward  Group 

Steward  3 

91692-2 

SD. 

Steward  2 

.91693-1 

SD. 

Steward  1 

91694  

SD. 

Chief  Steward  

.91695 

SD. 

Third  Volume  of  Study  Course 
In  Naval  Electronics  Is  Ready 

A new  oflBcer  correspondence 
course.  Naval  Electronics,  Part  III 
(NavPers  10932),  is  now  available 
at  the  Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center.  Covering  the  general  field 
of  naval  electronics  not  handled  in 
Naval  Electronics,  Parts  I and  II 
(NavPers  10925  and  10929),  this 
course  describes  in  a general  way  the 
use,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
radar  countermeasure  equipment, 
IFF  and  Racons,  radio  direction  find- 
ing equipment,  Loran,  infrared 
equipment,  radiac,  television,  guided 
missiles,  and  sonar  equipment. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992  for- 
warded via  oflBcial  channels  to  the 


Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  “RF,”  U.  S.  Naval 
Base,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 


Course  Is  Available  on 
Naval  Ordnance  Establishment 

A new  officer  correspondence 
course.  The  Naval  Ordnance  Estab- 
lishment (NavPers  10963)  is  now 
available  at  the  Naval  Correspond- 
ence Course  Center.  The  course  cov- 
ers the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, the  activities  of  ordnance 
field  stations,  and  the  duties  of  bu- 
reau and  field  personnel. 

This  course  consists  of  six  assign- 
ments and  is  evaluated  at  12  points 
credit  for  Naval  Reservists. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992  for- 
warded via  official  channels  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  RF,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 
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What  You  Should  Know  About  Officer  Designator  Codes 


Find  the  Fourth  Digit  of  Your  Officer  Designator  Code 

0 — An  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  whose  permanent  grade  is  ensign  or  above. 

1 = An  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  whose  permanent  status  is  warrant  officer. 

2 — A temporary  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  whose  permanent  rating  is  enlisted. 

3 = An  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  who  is  on  the  retired  list. 

4 — An  officer  of  the  Fleet  Reserve. 

5 — An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  (except  most  former  AAerchant  Marine  Reserve  and 

specified  Naval  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  in  the  TAR  Program)  whose  per- 
manent grade  is  ensign  or  above. 

6 = An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  (except  some  former  Merchant  Marine  Reserve 

and  specified  Naval  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  in  the  TAR  Program)  whose 
permanent  status  or  rating  is  warrant  officer,  or  enlisted. 

7 = An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  active  duty  in  the  TAR  Program  (Training  and 

Administration  of  Reserves).  Includes  officers  of  the  TAR  Program  rotated  to 
other  than  TAR  billets. 

8 = Certain  specified  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  were  formerly  of  the  Merchant 

Marine  Reserve. 

9 — An  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  is  on  the  retired  list. 


1^0  YOU  KNOW  your  oflBcer  desig- 
nator code  and  what  it  stands 

for? 

Extensive  changes  have  been 
' made  in  the  Navy’s  billet  and  officer 
designator  codes  principally  as  the 
. result  of  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Low  and  Grenfell  Boards. 

Approximately  1200  commis- 
sioned and  warrant  officers  have  had 
their  designator  codes  changed 
through  elimination  of  eight  line  of- 
ficer designators  and  14  warrant  offi- 
cer designators.  At  the  same  time, 
the  phrase  “unrestricted  line  officer” 
has  been  eliminated. 

In  the  future,  according  to  BuPers 
Inst.  1210.4A,  which  also  revises  and 
consolidates  all  existing  directives 
concerning  the  use  and  definitions  of 
billet  and  officer  designator  codes, 
the  former  unrestricted  line  officer 
will  simply  be  known  as  “line  of- 
ficer.” The  “Line”  consists  primarily 
of  those  eligible  for  sea  command. 

The  phrase  “restricted  line  officer” 
will  continue  to  designate  primarily 
those  officers  designated  for  engi- 
neering duty,  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing duty,  special  duty  and  limited 
duty.  Limited  duty  officers,  if  quali- 


It  was  customary  in  feudal  times  for  the 
holder  of  an  estate  to  be  represented  by 
another  in  his  service  with  the  royal  forces. 
Our  word  lieutenant,  from  the  French  lieu 
meaning  "place"  and  tenant,  "holding," 
springs  from  this  practice.  It  came  later  to 
be  used  generally  for  an  officer  who  sup- 
plies or  "holds  the  place"  of  a superior  in 
his  absence.  A "First  Lieutenant"  was,  in 
the  old  days,  the  next  in  command  to  the 
captain  of  a ship,  and  the  title  socalled 
was  first  held  in  our  Navy  by  John  Paul 
Jones. 

In  the  modern  Navy,  the  title  designates 
a duty,  not  a rank.  Although  the  command 
responsibilities  of  the  first  lieutenant  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  executive  officer, 
many  of  the  other  duties  formerly  included 
by  this  title  have  been  retained. 

On  ships  not  primarily  concerned  with  of- 
fense through  ordnance  or  aircraft,  the  first 
lieutenant  is  the  officer  charged  with  the 
general  responsibility  for  the  upkeep  and 
cleanliness  of  the  ship,  its  boats  and  weath- 


fied  and  specfficaUy  authorized,  are 
eligible  for  command  at  sea. 

Here’s  a list  of  officer  designators 
which  were  changed,  as  noted  in 
BuPers  Notice  1210  (22  Nov  1954) : 
• Lme;  133 ; 134 ; 139 


• Restricted  Line: 

152  ., 

.;  176 

. ; 177,... 

..;  178 

; 179  . 

• Warrant:  712 

; 714  . 

..  ; 744 

748  ... 

751 

762... 

763 

..;  771.... 

772 

773... 

778 

; 783  ... 

; 784 ; 

788  ... 

.. 

er-deck  gear,  except  for  that  assigned  to 
any  other  department.  Discipline,  general 
drills  and  deck  seamanship  also  fall  into 
his  bailiwick. 

On  ships  with  offensive  characteristics 
primarily  relating  to  ordnance  or  aircraft, 
the  first  lieutenant  acts  as  assistant  to  the 
gunnery  officer. 


Officers  with  these  designators  are 
being  given  new  designator  codes. 
For  example,  those  with  designators 

beginning  with  152 (AEDOs 

specializing  in  aviation  electronics 
engineering)  are  being  provided 
with  new  designators  beginning  with 
151 (AEDOs  specializing  in  aer- 

onautical engineering. ) 

All  ships  and  stations  were  noti- 
fied of  changes  in  the  designator 
system  by  the  BuPers  instruction, 
and  BuPers  Notice  1210  (22  Nov 
1954)  indicated  changes  in  desig- 
nators of  officers  on  active  duty.  In- 
dividual leters  will  be  sent  to  officers 
not  on  active  duty  who  are  affected, 
notifying  them  that  their  designators 
have  been  changed. 

The  instruction  also  gives  consid- 
erable background  information  con- 
cerning billet  and  officer  designator 
codes. 

What  is  the  use  and  significance 
of  the  officer  designator  code? 

It  is  defined  as  a four-digit  num- 
ber used  to  group  both  billets  and 
officers  by  categories  for  personnel 
accounting  purposes,  and  to  identify 
the  status  of  officers  within  these 
categories.  It  also  serves  as  a broad 
officer  qualification  index,  particu- 
larly for  restricted  line  and  staff 
corps. 

Change  of  billet  or  officer  desig- 
nator codes  can  ,be  made  only  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Below  you’ll  find  a table  which 
shows  the  categories  of  officers  and 
billets  and  indicates  which  codes 
apply  only  to  billets,  which  apply 
to  officers,  and  which  apply  to  both. 


W/tAT'S  IN  A NAME 


First  Lieutenant 
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You’ll  also  find  a table  which  lists 
the  fourth  digits  used  in  the  officer 
designator  code  to  identify  the  status 
of  oflBcers  within  the  various  cate- 
gories. The  fourth  digit  does  not 
apply  to  billets. 

In  official  correspondence,  the  of- 
ficer designator  code  is  written  after 
your  file  number,  preceded  by  a 
slant  line. 

When  you  are  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  the  first  three  digits  of  your 


officer  designator  code  remain  the 
same.  However,  the  fourth  digit  will 
become  a “3”  or  a “9”  to  indicate 
that  you  are  retired.  (For  distinction 
between  the  meaning  of  the  figures 
“3”  and  “9”  see  the  table.) 

Officer  designator  codes  should 
not  be  confused  with  officer  quali- 
jjcations  codes.  The  latter  are  six- 
digit numbers  which  pinpoint  your 
specific  civilian  and/or  naval  experi- 
ence. Changes  in  these  codes  as- 


signed to  you  vvill  be  made  as  you 
acquire  additional  education  and  ex- 
perience, but  these  changes  do  not, 
as  a rule,  justify  a change  in  your 
designator  code.  The  Officer  Quali- 
fications Code  Manual  (NavPers 
L5006)  is  the  official  guide  for  as- 
signing and  interpreting  officer  qual- 
ifications codes. 

There  is  still  another  code— the 
Navy  officer  billet  classification  code 
which  is  a four-digit  code.  This  is 


Billet  and  Officer  Designator  Codes 

(The  first  three  numbers  of  your  designator  are  shown  below.  Add  to  them  a 
fourth  number  you'll  find  in  the  table  on  page  50,  and  then  you'll  have  your 

four-digit  designator.) 


First  three  digits 

Meaning  When  Applied  to  Billets  of  Designator 


A billet  to  be  filled  by  a line  officer  who  may  be  a mem-  100 

ber  of  the  aeronautical  organization.  (To  be  used  only 
when  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to 
identify  the  billets  of  certain  major  commands,  their  dep- 
uties, or  their  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a line  officer.  110 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a line  officer  who  is  qualified  in  112 

submarines. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a line  officer  who  is  a member  of  130 

the  aeronautic  organization. 

Applies  only  to  officers.  Billets  designated  130.  131 

Applies  only  to  officers.  Billets  designated  130.  132 


Applies  only  to  officers.  Billets  designated  130.  135 

Applies  only  to  officers.  Billets  designated  130.  138 

RESTRICTED  LINE 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  an  engineering  duty  officer.  140 

Applies  only  to  officers.  Billets  designated  140.  142 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  an  engineering  duty  officer  spe-  14S 

cializing  in  ordnance  engineering. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  an  aeronautical  engineering  duty  151 

officer. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  an  aeronautical  engineering  duty  153 

officer  specializing  in  aerological  engineering. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a special  duty  officer  specializing  161 

in  communications. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a special  duty  officer  specializing  162 

in  law. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a special  duty  officer  specializing  , 163 

in  naval  intelligence. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a special  duty  officer  specializing  164 

in  photography. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a special  duty  officer  specializing  165 

in  public  information. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a special  duty  officer  specializing  166 

in  psychology. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a special  duty  officer  specializing  167 

in  hydrography. 
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Meaning  When  Applied  to  Officers 
Applies  only  to  billets. 


A line  officer. 

Applies  only  to  billets. 

Applies  only  to  billets. 

A line  officer  who  is  qualified  for  duty  involving  flying 
heavier-than-air,  or  heavier  and  lighter-than-air  type  air- 
craft as  a pilot. 

A line  officer  who  is  qualified  for  duty  involving  flying 
heavier-than-air,  lighter-than-air,  or  both  heavier-and 
lighter-than-air  type  aircraft  as  a pilot,  and  is  serving 
continuously  on  active  duty  under  a 4-year  contract  pur^ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 of  the  Naval  Aviation 
Cadet  Act  of  1942,  as  amended. 

A line  officer,  a member  of  the  aeronautic  organization 
who  is  not  a pilot. 

A line  officer  who  is  qualified  for  duty  involving  flying 
lighter-than-air  type  aircraft  only,  as  a pilot. 


An  engineering  duty  officer. 

An  engineering  duty  officer  specializing  in  electronics 
engineering. 

An  engineering  duty  officer  specializing  in  ordnance 
engineering. 

An  aeronautical  engineering  duty  officer. 

An  aeronautical  engineering  duty  officer  specializing  in 
aerological  engineering. 

A special  duty  officer  specializing  in  communications. 

A special  duty  officer  specializing  in  law. 

A special  duty  officer  specializing  in  naval  Intelligence. 

A special  duty  officer  specializing  in  photography. 

A special  duty  officer  specializing  in  public  informatioir. 
A special  duty  officer  specializing  in  psychology. 

A special  duty  officer  specializing  in  hydrography. 
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THE  SUUSTIN  SOAKO 


Meaning  When  Applied  to  Billets 

First  three  digits 
of  Designator 

Meaning  When  Applied  to  Officers 

Not  a billet  designator.  Applies  only  to  officers. 

170 

A limited  duty  officer  (deck). 

Sante  as  170. 

171 

A limited  duty  officer  (ordnance). 

Same  as  170. 

172 

A limited  duty  officer  (administration). 

Same  as  170. 

173 

A limited  duty  officer  (engineering). 

Same  as  170. 

174 

A limited  duty  officer  (hull). 

Same  as  170. 

175 

A limited  duty  officer  (electronics). 

Same  as  170. 

181 

A limited  duty  officer  (aviation  operations). 

Same  as  170. 

182 

A limited  duty  officer  (aviation  ordnance). 

Same  as  170. 

183 

A limited  duty  officer  (aviation  maintenance). 

Same  as  170. 

184 

A limited  duty  officer  (aviation  electronics). 

Same  as  170. 

185 

A limited  duty  officer  (aerology). 

Applies  only  to  officers  under  instruction  in 

civilian 

199 

A line  officer  under  instruction  as  a prospective 

schools. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a Medical  Corps  officer. 

STAFF  CORPS 
210 

corps  officer. 

A Medical  Corps  officer. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a Dental  Corps  officer. 

220 

A Dental  Corps  officer. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a Medical  Service  Corps 

officer. 

230 

A Medical  Service  Corps  officer. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a Nurse  Corps  officer. 

290 

A Nurse  Corps  officer. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a Supply  Corps  officer. 

310 

A Supply  Corps  officer. 

Not  a billet  designator.  Billets  designated  310. 

370 

A limited  duty  officer  of  the  Supply  Corps. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a Chaplain  Corps  officer. 

410 

A Chaplain  Corps  officer. 

A billet  to  be  filled  by  a Civil  Engineer  Corps  officer. 

510 

A Civil  Engineer  Corps  officer. 

Not  a billet  designator.  Billets  designated  510. 

570 

A limited  duty  officer  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps. 

A billet  for  an  Aviation  Operations  Technician. 

WARRANT 

711 

Aviation  Operations  Technician. 

A billet  for  a Boatswain. 

713 

Boatswain. 

A billet  for  an  Aviation  Ordnance  Technician. 

721 

Aviation  Ordnance  Technician, 

A billet  for  a Surface  Ordnance  Technician. 

723 

Surface  Ordnance  Technician. 

A billet  for  a Control  Ordnance  Technician, 

724 

Control  Ordnance  Technician. 

A billet  for  an  Underwater  Ordnance  Technician. 

733 

Underwater  Ordnance  Technician. 

A billet  for  a Mine  Warfare  Technician. 

734 

Mine  Warfare  Technician. 

A billet  for  an  Aviation  Maintenance  Technician. 

741 

Aviation  Maintenance  Technician. 

A billet  for  a Mochinist. 

743 

Machinist. 

A billet  for  an  Equipment  Foreman. 

749 

Equipment  Foreman. 

A billet  for  an  Electrician. 

754 

Electrician. 

A billet  for  a Construction  Electrician. 

759 

Construction  Electrician. 

A billet  for  an  Aviation  Electronics  Technician. 

761 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician. 

A billet  for  a Communications  Technician. 

764 

Communications  Technician. 

A billet  for  an  Electronics  Technician. 

766 

Electronics  Technician. 

A billet  for  a Ship  Repair  Technician. 

774 

Ship  Repair  Technician. 

A billet  for  a Building  Foreman. 

779 

Building  Foreman. 

A billet  for  a Ship's  Clerk. 

782 

Ship's  Clerk. 

A billet  for  a Bandmaster. 

785 

Bandmaster. 

A billet  for  a Supply  Clerk. 

798 

Supply  Clerk. 

A billet  for  a Medical  Service  Warrant. 

817 

Medical  Service  Warrant. 

A billet  for  a Dental  Service  Warrant. 

818 

Dental  Service  Warrant. 

A billet  for  an  Aerographer. 

821 

Aerographer. 

A billet  for  a Photographer. 

831 

Photographer. 

to  identify  types  and  detailed  re- 
quirements for  naval  officer  billets 
as  described  in  the  Manual  of  Navy 
Officer  Billet  Classifications  (Nav- 
Pers  15839).  Used  with  designator 
codes  and  grades,  billet  codes  are 
shown  on  allowanee  / complement 
forms  to  describe  billets  to  be  filled 
by  oflfieers. 

Restricted  line  billets  are  nor- 
mally filled  by  officers  similarly  des- 
ignated, but  may  be  filled  by  line 
officers  on  the  basis  of  individual 
capabilities.  Also,  line  billets  may  be 
filled  by  officers  of  the  restricted  line, 


provided  the  officer  is  qualified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  spe- 
cific billet. 

Three  New  Correspondence 
Courses  for  Enlisted  Personnel 

Three  new  Enlisted  Correspon- 
dence Courses  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  all  enlisted  personnel  on  ac- 
tive or  inactive  duty. 

Two  of  the  courses.  Quartermaster 
3,  Vol.  2 (NavPers  91285-1)  and 
Quartermaster  2,  Vol.  2 (NavPers 
91287-1),  which  are  applicable  in 


particular  to  Navymen  with  the  rat- 
ings of  QM,  QMQ  and  QMS,  are 
available  for  repeat  credit.  The  third 
course.  Navy  Mail,  Vol.  2 (NavPers 
91460)  applicable  to  TEs  and  TEMs, 
is  introduced  for  the  first  time. 

These  courses  may  be  used  to 
study  for  the  rates  indicated  and  also 
may  be  substituted  for  completion  of 
a Navy  Training  Course. 

Men  desiring  to  take  any  of  these 
courses  should  see  their  division  of- 
ficer or  education  officer  and  ask  for 
an  Enlisted  Correspondence  Course 
Application  (NavPers  977),  Inactive 
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ALL  HANDS 


Reservists  should  request  the  applica- 
tion form  from  their  naval  district 
commandant  or  Naval  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center, 

All  applications  should  be  sent  to 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Correspondence 
Course  Center,  Bldg.  RF,  U.  S.  Naval 
Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  via  your 
comanding  oflBcer. 

DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  ail  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  59— Requested  quarterly  sum- 
maries of  communications  trafiBc. 

No.  60— Stated  that  personnel  ehgi- 
ble  for  advancement  in  rating  on  16 
Jan  and  16  Mar  1955  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  rating  1 Jan  1955. 

No.  61— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  Selection  Board 
report  which  recommended  tempo- 
rary promotion  of  Regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  oflBcers  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander. 

NavAct 

No.  4— Announces  that  applications 
from  qualified  Regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  oflBcers  on  active  duty 
are  desired  for  postgraduate  training 
in  nuclear  engineering  and  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  nuclear  power  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy and  Navy  Postgraduate  School, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  respectively. 

BuPers  Insfructions 

No.  1306.28B— Announces  eligibil- 
ity requirements  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  requesting  transfer  to 
duty  with  the  Naval  Security  Group. 

No.  1416.2— Provides  general  in- 
formation and  administrative  instruc- 
tions for  the  examination  of  oflBcers 
considered  for  promotion. 

No.  1510.7A— Announces  revised 
obligated  service  requirements  for 
all  Class  A schools. 


No.  4641.2— Announces  the  avail- 
ability of  furlough  fares  for  all  active 
military  personnel  traveling  via  rail- 
roads within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  while  in  a leave 
status. 

No.  5521.6— States  that  a certifi- 
cate of  completion  of  previous  satis- 
lactory  National  Agency  Check  or 
background  investigation  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  commands  and  activities 


The  Bet  That 

Every  Navyman  knows  how  USS  Consti- 
tution earned  the  nickname  "Old  Ironsides" 
in  a battle  with  the  British  frigate  Guerriere 
—but  did  you  know  that  the  same  battle 
also  settled  a bet  involving  a hat?  At  least 
according  to  the  legend  about  that  historic 
occasion  which  has  never  been  disproved. 

Just  before  the  War  of  1812  broke  out. 
Captain  Dacres  of  Guerriere  brought  his 
ship  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  Constitu- 
tion was  anchored,  and  the  story  goes 
that  he  offered  to  bet  a hat  that  Guerriere 
would  beat  any  American  warship  in  15 
minutes  of  fighting.  Although  Captain  Isaac 
Hull  of  Constitution  doubted  the  Britisher's 
boast,  with  an  untried  ship  and  a green 
crew  he  couldn't  say  much. 

Then  the  war  broke  out,  with  the  British 
blockading  the  coast  and  driving  our  ships 
from  the  high  seas.  Dacres  probably  figured 
he  couldn't  lose  when,  shortly  after  the 
war  began,  his  ship  was  in  a squadron 
which  chased  the  still-untrained  Constitution 
off  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

A few  weeks  after  this  first  encounter, 
Dacres  left  the  south-bound  British  squad- 
ron to  return  to  Halifax  for  supplies.  Con- 
sider his  surprise  when  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  19th  his  lookout  called  "Sail  Ho!" 
and  the  masts  of  a frigate  came  over  the 
horizon.  Dacres,  squinting  through  his  spy- 
glass, thought  the  vessel  must  be  a Dutch- 
man. 

But  she  wasn't  a Dutchman,  she  was  the 
USS  Constitution,  of  all  ships  the  one  Cap- 
tain Dacres  had  wanted  to  meet;  of  all 
ships,  the  one  that  had  wanted  to  meet  up 
with  Guerriere. 

Both  ships  beat  to  quarters.  Guerriere 
opened  fire  first  trying  to  get  in  a broad- 
side. Captain  Hull  kept  closing  the  enemy, 
yawing  as  he  did  so  to  keep  from  being 
raked.  The  first  enemy  shot  fell  short.  An- 
other enemy  broadside,  another  miss.  Then 
a broadside  dug  some  splinters  out  of 
Constitution's  deck  and  sent  iron  fragments 
whistling  through  the  canvas. 

The  frigates  were  now  running  beam  to 
beam,  almost  within  pistol  shot.  A cannon 


in  lieu  of  submitting  an  Agency 
Check  Request  with  application  for 
a commission  in  the  Regular  Navy  or 
Naval  Reserve. 

BuPers  Notices 

No.  1120  (9  Dec  1954)— Request- 
ed that  enclosed  posters  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  NavCad  program  be  post- 
ed prominently  on  bulletin  boards 
where  they  may  be  viewed  by  all  en- 
listed personnel. 


Won  a Hat 


ball  from  Guerr/ere's  fourth  broadside 
ploughed  into  Constitution's  poop  deck. 
Marines  in  the  Britisher's  rigging  began  to 
snipe,  and  a Yankee  seaman  went  down. 
Hull's  gunnery  officer  shouted  to  ask  if  he 
could  open  fire.  Hull's  voice  echoed  harshly 
through  the  speaking  trumpet,  "Not  yet,  sir, 
not  yet." 

Another  musket  volley  raked  Constitu- 
tion's deck.  Then  a swinging  wave  drove 
Constitution  even  closer,  and  as  the  frigates 
lined  up  almost  within  biscuit  toss,  Hull's 
trumpet  bellowed  the  order,  "Men,  now  do 
your  duty.  Fire!  Pour  it  into  them!" 

After  almost  a half-hour  of  fierce  fight- 
ing,, the  Americans  saw  Guerriere  half  list- 
ing on  her  beam,  her  mizzenmast  down  in 
a shamble  of  splinters,  canvas  and  cordage, 
her  forecastle  flaming. 

With  78  of  his  men  dead  or  dying  and 
his  ship  shot  to  pieces.  Captain  Dacres 
hauled  down  Guerriere's  flag.  American 
casualties  were  only  seven  dead  and  seven 
wounded. 

Presently,  Dacres  was  standing— his  face 
like  a death's  head-on  Constitution's  quar- 
terdeck, offering  his  sword  to  homespun 
Isaac  Hull.  Then,  according  to  the  popular 
legend,  Hull  politely  declined  the  offer, 
adding,  "If  you  don't  mind.  Captain,  I'll 
trouble  you  for  that  hat." 


HOW  DID  IT  START 
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= TH£  BUUSTtN  BOABO 


For  Survivors'  Rights  and  Benefits^  See  These  Publications 

The  number  of  queries  received  by  All  Hands  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  indicates  that  many  people  have  questions  concerning  sur- 
vivor’s rights  and  benefits,  and  don’t  know  where  to  look  for  the  answers. 
The  subject  is  covered  in  detail  in  Navy  directives,  publications  and  in 
numerous  All  Hands  articles.  Here’s  a list  of  the  articles  appearing  in 
All  Hands  which  deal  with  the  subject: 

• Survivors’  Rights  and  Benefits  (roundup) —June  1952,  pp  29-35. 

• Social  Security  Benefits— Septemher  1951,  pp  46-49  and  November 

1952,  pp  48-50. 

• Annuity  Plan  for  Survivors  of  Retired  Personnel  (Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Contingency  Option  Act)— September  1953,  pp  46-47,  December 

1953,  pp  43-44,  and  August  1954,  pp  48-49. 

• Essential  Documents  for  Protection  of  Survivor^— January  1954,  pp 
46-48. 

• Rights  and  Benefits  of  Retired  Personnel— February  1953,  pp  30-37 
(This  article,  while  applying  to  retired  personnel,  also  contains  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  surviving  dependents ) . 

The  subject  is  well  covered  by  Official  Navy  publications  and  directives: 

• Personal  Affairs  of  Naval  Personnel  (NavPers  15014,  Rev.  1953), 
plus  Change  No.  1,  October  1954. 

• Survivor  Benefits  and  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option 
Act  of  1953— BuPers  Inst.  1750. lA  (8  Jul  1954). 

• In  addition,  your  benefits  and  insurance  officer  is  equipped  to  answer 
any  question  you  may  raise  concerning  insurance  when  he  breaks  out 
the  BuPers  Insurance  Manual  (NavPers  15640). 

All  the  above  should  be  in  your  ship  or  station  personnel  office. 

The  two  following  pamphlets  are  not  distributed  to  ships  or  stations 
but  are  automatically  forwarded  to  the  serviceman’s  next-of-kin  upon 
notification  of  casualty  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

• Information  for  Dependents  of  Deceased  Fleet  Reserve  and  Retired 
Inactive  Personnel  (Pers  G23a)— pamphlet. 

• Information  for  Survivors  of  Deceased  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  Personnel  (Active  Duty)  (Pers  G23a)— pamphlet. 

For  the  future,  look  for  a comprehensive  roundup  on  the  personal 
affairs  of  Navymen  and  their  dependents,  which  will  be  published  in 
an  early  issue  of  All  Hands. 


No.  1120  (14  Dec  1954) -An- 
nounces change  to  BuPers  Inst.  1120. 
23  regarding  eligibility  requirements 
for  appointment  in  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps,  Naval  Reserve. 

No.  5510  ( 16  Dec  1954— Announc- 
es change  to  BuPers  Inst.  5510. 3C  re- 
garding personnel  security  require- 
ments for  naval  personnel  attending 
classified  courses  of  instruction  at  na- 
val and  other  armed  forces  schools. 

No.  1133  (22  Dec  1954)-An- 

nounced  the  distribution  of  U.  S.  Na- 
val Institute  Proceedings  article  re- 
print “What!  Me  Ship  Over?” 

No.  1900  (22  Dec  1954) -An- 
nounces change  to  BuPers  Inst. 

1900.2  concerning  instructions  gov- 
erning the  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  report  of  separation  from 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
DD  Form  214. 

No.  5521  (27  Dec.  1954) -An- 

nounces that  commanding  officers 
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will  be  given  advance  notice  of  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  a National 
Agency  Check  and/or  background 
investigation  of  officers  when  ordered 
to  their  command  for  duty. 

Navyman  Devises  New  Screen 
For  Instructors'  Use 

Replacement  of  projection  screens 
at  NATTC  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  no 
longer  a major  problem  thanks  to  an 
instructor  in  one  of  the  schools. 

Michael  R.  Cromwell,  AMI,  in- 
structor in  the  Aviation  Structural 
Mechanic  Class  “A”  School,  recently 
designed  a translucent  projection 
screen  to  take  the  place  of  the  more 
expensive  type  that  had  been  in  use. 

His  new  and  simple  screen  is  no 
more  than  a sheet  of  common  vinyl 
plastic,  a simple  wooden  frame,  and 
an  old-fashioned  window  shade 
roller.  The  device  may  be  constructed 


in  a few  minutes’  time  and  at  a very 
low  cost. 

The  screen  has  proved  invaluable 
as  an  aid  to  instruction.  Briefly,  here 
is  how  it  works:  The  frame  is  sus- 
pended from  the  overhead  by  the 
use  of  two  wires.  It  is  placed  approx- 
imately five  feet  in  front  of  the  pro- 
jector being  used  to  flash  working 
diagrams  of  various  pieces  of  equip- 
ment onto  its  surface.  The  instructor 
may  stand  at  the  side  and  toward 
the  back  of  the  sereen  and  point  out 
objects  from  behind.  This  does  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  stu- 
dents’ view. 

The  screen  has  many  advantages. 
Among  these  are  simple  construction,, 
inexpensive  material,  adaptability 
and  compactness.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  vinyl  plastic 
transmits  up  to  2Vz  times  the  amount 
of  light  reflected  from  ordinary 
beaded  or  aluminum-faced  screens, 
thus  producing  a much  brighter  and 
clearer  picture.  The  screen  may  also 
be  used  successfully  with  standard 
motion  picture  equipment  as  well  as 
overhead  projectors. 

List  of  New  Motion  Pictures 
Available  for  Distribution 
To  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  convenience 
of  ships  and  overseas  bases.  The  title 
of  each  movie  is  followed  by  the  pro- 
gram number.  Technicolor  films  are 
designated  by  (T).  Distribution  of 
the  following  films  began  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  overseas 
activities.  Films  leased  under  this 
plan  are  paid  for  by  the  BuPers  Cen- 
tral Recreation  Fund  (derived  from 
non-appropriated  funds  out  of  profits 
by  Navy  Exchanges  and  ship’s  stores) 
supplemented  by  annually  appropri- 
ated funds.  The  plan  and  funds  are 
under  the  administration  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

Paid  To  Kill  ( 192) : Murder  drama; 
Dane  Clark,  Cecil  Cheoreau. 

Always  A Bride  (193):  Comedy; 
Peggy  Cummings,  Ronald  Squire. 

Bowery  To  Bagdad  (194):  Com- 
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edy;  Leo  Gorcey,  Huntz  Hall. 

Khyber  Patrol  (195):  Melodrama; 
Richard  Egan,  Dawn  Addams. 

Two  Guns  And  A Badge  (196): 
Western;  Wayne  Morris,  Morris  Ank- 
rum. 

I Target  Earth  (197):  Science  Fic- 
tion; Virginia  Grey,  Richard  Den- 
il|  ning. 

Man  With  A Million  (198)  (T): 

! Gomedy;  Gregory  Peck,  Jane  Grif- 
i fiths. 

i|  Rose  Marie  (199)  (T):  Musical; 

I'  Ann  Rlyth,  Howard  Keel. 

I The  Bob  Mathias  Story  (200): 

1'  Sports  Drama;  Rob  Mathias,  Ward 
(I  Bond. 

Duel  In  The  Jungle  (201)  (T): 

) Adventure  Drama;  Dana  Andrews, 
Jeanne  Crain. 

Four  Guns  To  The  Border  (202) 
(T):  Western;  Rory  Calhoun,  Col- 
leen Miller. 

The  Malta  Story  (203) : War  Dra- 
. ma;  Alex  Guinness,  Jack  Hawkins. 

The  Yellow  Mountain  (204)  (T): 

I Western;  Lex  Barker,  Mala  Powers. 

Port  of  Hell  (205):  Melodrama; 
Dane  Clark,  Carole  Matthews. 

Handy  New  Manual  Is 
I Your  Guide  on  Basic 
^ 'Shipboard  Procedures' 

I A handy  reference  guide  to  basic 
j shipboard  procedures  in  both  admin- 
; istrative  and  operational  matters  is 
now  proving  its  worth  in  Fleet  units. 

Titled  Shipboard  Procedures 
j (NMT*  50),  the  new  manual  is  a 
j compilation  of  sound,  practical  ad- 
I ministration,  organization  and  oper- 
ations procedures,  developed  through 
the  experiences  and  efforts  of  count- 
less ofiBcers  and  variously  recorded 
in  ships’  organization  books,  direc- 
tives and  professional  publications 
through  the  years. 

I Superseding  Standard  Ship  Or- 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  9. 

1.  (c)  F7U-3  Cutlass. 

2.  (a)  Fighter. 

3.  (b)  Drone. 

4.  (a)  A gunnery  target. 

5.  (c)  She's  headed  back  to  her  home 

port. 

6.  (c)  Spent  at  least  a year  overseas 

away  From  her  home  port. 


ganization,  1948  (OP  03-P103)  and 
Directions  for  Obtaining  Tactical 
Data  for  Vessels  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  1935,  the  new  manual  is  of 
a procedural  nature  and  has  many 
applications  in  support  of  doctrine 
contained  within  other  publications 
of  the  Naval  Warfare  Publication 
series. 

The  adoption  of  uniform  basic 
procedures,  and  their  listing  in  a 
single  volume,  has  the  following  ob- 
jectives : 

• To  provide  a standard  refer- 
ence book  for  the  guidance  of  type 
commanders  and  commanding  offi- 
cers. 

• To  provide  a standard  text  or 
reference  book  for  training  junior 
officers,  midshipmen,  and  enlisted 
men  in  shipboard  procedures. 

• To  permit  transfer  of  ships  from 
one  fleet  or  force  to  another  without 
revision  of  ships’  organization  and 
administration  procedures. 

• To  permit  transfer  of  personnel 
from  one  ship  to  another  of  the  same 
or  different  type  without  requiring 
reorientation  in  basic  procedures. 

The  material  in  NWP  50  is  estab- 
lished under  four  categories,  or  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  convenient  ref- 
erence. 

Ship’s  Organization  and  Regula- 
tions—Part  I provides  guidance  to 
type  commanders  responsible  for 
compiling  the  ship’s  organization 
and  regulations  manual.  A pre- 
scribed table  of  contents  for  these 
directives  is  provided  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  section,  while  succeed- 
ing chapters  parallel  the  order  of 
chapters  in  a ship’s  organization  and 
regulations  manual. 

Operational  Readiness— Pari  II  of 
NWP  50  is  a guide  for  shipboard 
personnel  in  fulfilling  basic  opera- 
tional readiness  requirements— train- 
ing, maintenance  of  material  and 
morale. 

Administration— Part  III  is  a guide 
for  utilizing  the  essential  systems 
for  administrations— directives,  rec- 
ords and  reports,  and  correspond- 
ence. 

Shipboard  Procedures  and  Sea- 
manship-Part IV  provides  guidance 
in  the  recognized  procedures  for 
such  shipboard  operations  as  the  use 
of  boats,  developing  tactical  data, 
preparation  for  riding  out  heavy 
weather  and  guidance  for  personnel 
in  matters  of  seamanship. 


W 


One  of  the  most  important  factors 
that  keeps  the  U.S.  Navy  the  strongest 
In  the  world  is  replenishment  at  sea. 
Because  of  replenishment  at  sea  we 
can  operate  a powerful  force  in  the 
Mediterranean,  thousands  of  miles  from 
a home  base  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  a fleet  in  the  Pacific  even  farther 
from  the  home  shores.  What  is  replen- 


ishment at  sea?  Simply  a pre-deter- 
mined  method  of  transferring  supplies, 
ammunition  and  fuel  at  sea. 

Developed  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  replen- 
ishment at  sea  was  called  our  "greatest 
secret  weapon,"  during  World  War  II, 
due  to  the  tactical  advantage  and 
superiority  it  gave  our  fleets.  Actu- 
ally the  idea  behind  the  operation 
is  a simple  one— have  auxiliary  ships 
to  carry  needed  supplies  for  the  com- 


batant ships.  The  problem  comes  with 
the  execution,  a tricky  maneuver,  es- 
pecially with  high  seas  and  surface 
winds. 

Two  ships  must  maintain  the  same 
course  and  speed  some  100  feet  apart. 
Lines  are  shot  across,  which  lead  heav- 
ier lines  or  fuel  hoses.  For  supplies, 
cargo  is  shuttled  between  the  ships  on 
a high  line.  During  refueling  fuel  hoses 


are  suspended  between  the  ships,  and 
every  move  of  both  ships  must  be  an- 
ticipated to  keep  just  the  right  tension 
on  the  lines.  One  wrong  move  and  the 
line  will  part,  pumping  much  needed 
fuel  into  the  ocean.  Despite  the  trick- 
ishness  of  the  operation  it  is  routine 
in  today's  Navy,  as  routine  as  the  heart 
pumping  blood  to  the  body. 
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"For  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
against  the  enemy  . . 


★ Waddill,  Thomas  H.,  HN,  usn, 
serving  with  a Marine  Rifle  Company 
in  Korea  on  26-27  March  1953.  When 
the  combat  post  located  far  forward  of 
the  main  line  of  resistance  was  sub- 
jected to  an  attack,  Waddill  fearlessly 
exposed  himself  to  the  intense  barrage 
to  move  from  one  position  to  another 
and  administer  first  aid  to  the  wounded. 
On  one  occasion  during  the  assault,  he 
unhesitatingly  shielded  several  wounded 
men  with  his  own  body  to  protect 
them  from  extremely  close-range  small- 
arms  fire.  Severely  wounded  but  carry- 
ing on  with  his  duties,  Waddill  saved 
the  lives  of  three  men  and  inspired  all 
who  observed  him. 


"For  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  performance  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  . . ." 

★ Chambers,  Ambrose  E.,  CDR,  usnr, 
commanding  officer  of  uss  Gustafson 
(DE  182)  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Area 
on  7 Apr  1945.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Forbess,  Ordis  E.,  CDR,  CEC,  usn, 
Officer-in-Charge  of  a Construction 
Battalion  Maintenance  Unit  to  the  First 
Marine  Aircraft  Wing  in  Korea  from  1 1 
Jun  1953  to  15  Apr  1954.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Niranen,  John  V.,  CDR,  DC,  usn. 
Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Dental  School,  National  Naval  Medical 
Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  from  Au- 
gust 1949  to  February  1954. 


"For  heroism  or  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  aerial  flight . . 


★ Booth,  George  H.,  ALl,  usn,  as  a 
member  of  a patrol  plane  crew  in  Pa- 
trol Squadron  47  during  operations  in 
Korea  from  2 Jul  to  25  Dec.  1950. 


★ Eppes,  Marion  H.,  CDR,  usn,  as 
Airship  Commander  and  pilot  of  a 
Navy  airship,  attached  to  the  Naval 
Airship  Training  and  Experimental 
Command,  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  during  a Board  of 
Inspection  and  Survey  endurance  trial 
flight  of  over  200  hours  from  17  to  25 
May  1954. 

★ Guy,  Arthur  G.,  Jr.,  LT,  usnr,  as  a 
pilot  and  Flight  Leader  in  Fighter 
Squadron  781,  based  aboard  uss  Bon 
Homme  Richard  (CVA  31)  during  op- 
erations in  Korea  on  9 Oct  1951. 


"For  heroic  conduct  not  involving  ac- 
tual conflict  with  an  enemy  . . ." 


★ Kisner,  James  B.,  LCDR,  usnr,  for 
heroic  conduct  as  pilot  of  a fighter 
plane  following  the  engine  failure  and 
crash  landing  of  his  aircraft  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  17  Jan  1954. 

★ Kliewer,  Kenneth  D.,  PH3,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  as  a crew  member  of  a 
plane  which  crashed  at  France  Field, 
Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  on  6 Jan  1954. 

★ Lloyd,  William  P.,  BM3,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  while  serving  on  board 
uss  Cone  (DD  866)  during  operations 
with  Task  Force  77  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
on  the  night  of  10  Jan  1954. 

★ SiLVERSTEiN,  Alfred,  ENS,  usnr,  for 
heroic  conduct  while  serving  on  board 
uss  Cone  (DD  866)  during  operations 
with  Task  Force  77  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
on  the  night  of  10  Jan  1954. 

^ Tarpley,  William  A.,  ENS,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  while  serving  on  board 
uss  Cone  (DD  866)  during  operations 
with  Task  Force  77  in  the  Sea  of  Japan 
on  the  night  of  10  Jan  1954. 


"For  heroic  or  meritorious  achieve- 
ment or  service  during  military 
operations . . 


★ Beaven,  William  E.,  LTJG.,  MC, 
USNR,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  10  Mar  to  25  July  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Bell,  John  H.,  LTJG,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  3 Jtil  1951 
to  7 Nov  1952.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 


★ Boyle,  Peter  F.,  CDR,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  8 Sep 
1952  to  21  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Canal,  Philip  A.,  CDR,  DC,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  14  Dec  1952  to  16  Aug  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Caspari,  William  J.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  24 
Mar  to  12  Sep  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Chandler,  Charles  R.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
5 Aug  to  28  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Clark,  Thurston  B.,  CAPT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  6 to 
22  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Corley,  Frank  W.,  Jr.,  LTJG,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 
Jun  to  13  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Corrigan,  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  LTJG, 
USNR,  for  meritorious  service  in  Korea 
from  6 Jan  to  28  May  1953.  Combat 
"V”  authorized. 

★ Davis,  David  M.,  LTJG,  MC,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  26  Mar  to  9 Jul  1953.  Combat  “V" 
authorized. 

★ Delano,  Victor,  CDR,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  3 Dec 
1952  to  15  Jun  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Dobie,  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
12  Mar  to  26  Jun  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Drain,  Orville  D.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  10 
Dec  1952  to  1 Mar  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Dwire,  Oliver  S.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  26 
Nov  1952  to  17  May  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Eddy,  Thomas  R.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  9 
May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  "V" 
authorized. 

★ Elliott,  Chester  E.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  4 
Mar  1952  to  20  Feb  1953.  Combat  "V” 
authorized. 

★ Ennis,  Walter  A.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  13  Sep  1951  to  12  Mar  1952. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Ernst,  Elmer  F.,  LTJG,  ChC,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  13  Mar  to  24  Jul  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Fenstermacher,  Harry  F.,  LCDR, 
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ChC,  usN,  for  meritorious  achievement 
In  Korea  from  19  Oct  1952  to  15  Aug 
1953. 

★ Flachsenhar,  John  J.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  the 
Western  Pacific-Far  Eastern  Area  from 
7 Jul  1950  to  8 Aug  1953. 

★ Flynn,  David  R.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Foote,  Edward  J.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  21 
Apr  to  6 May  1953.  Combat  “V" 
authorized. 

★ Forkner,  Levern  E.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  8 
Sep  1952  to  21  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ FRANKLrN,  Isaac  N.,  Jr.,  LTJG,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
9 May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Catlett,  George  F.,  Jr.,  LT,  MC, 
usNR,  for  meritorious  service  in  Korea 
from  24  Jan  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Gebelin,  Albert  L.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  19  to 
30  May  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Glenn,  Everett  M.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  20 
Jan  to  10  Jun  1952.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Gragg,  John  B.,  CAPT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  the  Western 
Pacific-Far  Eastern  Area  from  24  Jul 
1951  to  25  Sep  1953. 

★ Grant,  Edward  A.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  21  Aug  to  21  Dec  1952.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Grime,  Frank,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  18 
Mar  to  5 Sep  1952.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Hammer,  Jack  W.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  4 Mar 
to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Hanson,  Kenneth  E.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
15  May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Harmer,  Richard  E.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
12  Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Harrington,  Eleanor,  LT,  NC,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  the 
Western  Pacific-Far  Eastern  Area  from 
Jan  1952  to  Aug  1953. 

★ Harris,  Freeman  C.,  CAPT,  MC, 
USN,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Japan  from  10  Mar  1952  to  15  Sep  1953. 

★ Harrison,  Gordon  A.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
19  Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Heckman,  John  R.,  LTJG,  MG, 
USNR,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  26  Jan  to  1 May  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 


★ Henline,  Wilbur  P.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
13  Jan  to  12  Feb  1953  and  from  28 
Apr  to  25  May  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hill,  Robert  M.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Japan  troin 
13  Nov  1951  to  1 Jun  1953. 

★ Hoff,  Cameron  P.,  LCDR,  ChC, 
USNR,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  25  Apr  to  27  Nov  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Hoffman,  Harry  L.,  LT,  MC,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  18  Jan  to  1 May  1952.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Honser,  William  D.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
13  Jun  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hoolhorst,  Robert  A.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
18  Mar  to  5 Sep  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hough,  John  B.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  25 
Aug  to  11  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hunt,  Thomas  W.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  10 
Sep  1952  to  1 Mar  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Kelly,  William  W.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
12  Jun  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Kinsella,  James  J.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
10  May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Lavin,  Richard  A.,  LT,  MC,  usnr. 


for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  27  Aug  1952  to  19  May  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Clarke,  Fredric  B.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  5 
Aug  1952  to  28  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Clementson,  Merril  K.,  CAPT,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
11  Aug  to  15  Dec  1952  and  from  3 
May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Dierman,  Frederick  G.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
23  Jul  to  12  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Dobie,  Ernest  W.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
31  May  to  16  Jun  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Dryer,  Oscar  F.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Feb  to  1 Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Dwyer,  Carl  R.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  11 
Oct  1952  to  11  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
autliorized. 

★ Fischer,  Arthur  F.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
5 Aug  1952  to  28  Feb  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

A Garvin,  Alfred  D.,  LGDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
25  Aug  to  11  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hall,  Harvey  W.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
13  Oct  1952  to  4 Feb  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 


MAN  FROM  MARS  AND  HIS  SPACE  SHIP?  No,  this  is  just  a test  pilot,  clad 
in  his  high-altitude  pressure  suit  and  perched  atop  fuselage  of  F7U-3  Cuflass. 
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BOOKS: 


HOW-TO-DO-IT'S  STRESSED 
IN  THIS  MONTH'S  CHOICE 


In  this  atomic  age,  when  space 
travel  is  considered  to  be  more  than 
a plot  for  science  fiction  writers, 
there  is  a growing  interest  in  Mars, 
the  planet  which  may  first  be  visited 
by  rocket.  Exploring  Mars,  by  Robert 
S.  Richardson,  and  published  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Co.,  presents  the 
facts  and  speculations  about  this 
comparatively  nearby  planet  which 
has  long  teased  the  imagination.  The 
author  provides  a believable  descrip- 
tion of  a trip  into  outer  space,  how 
rocket  travel  may  be  achieved,  and 
how  to  plot  a course  to  Mars  and  the 
moon.  He  provides  astronomers’  an- 
swers to  your  questions  concerning 
the  life,  climate  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  Mars,  and  tells  you  how 


SONBS  OF  TEE  SEA 


The  Sea,  The  Sea^ 
The  Open  Sea 


The  sea,  the  sea,  the  Open  sea!  The  blue, 
the  fresh  the  ever  free,  the  ever,  ever 
free. 

Without  a mark,  without  a bound,  it  runneth 
the  earth's  wide  regions  round; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the  skies, 
or  like  a cradled  creature  lies. 

Or  like  a cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea!  I'm  on  the  sea!  I am  where 
I would  ever  be; 

With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below, 
and  silence  where-so-e'er  I go. 

If  a storm  should  come  and  a-wake  the 
deep.  What  matter?  What  matter? 

I shall  ride  and  sleep.  What  matter?  What 
matter?  I shall  ride  and  sleep. 

Old  Naval  Song 


you  can  locate  it  in  the  sky.  He  neg- 
lects to  mention,  however,  where 
you  may  obtain  your  reservations  for 
the  first  trip. 

Such  a volume  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  choices  of  fact  and  fic- 
tion generously  represented  in  this 
month’s  reading  list  selected  by  the 
BuPers  library  staff.  Here’s  a brief 
description  of  other  books  you’ll  find 
as  you  browse  through  your  ship  or 
station  library : 

For  those  who  like  theff  reading 
closer  to  home.  Living  on  the  Level, 
by  Royal  Barry  Willis,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  is  suggested. 
And  if  you’re  considering  using  your 
reenlistment  bonus  as  a down  pay- 
ment for  your  own  home,  this  col- 
lection of  one-story  houses  ranging 
in  size  from  700  square  feet  to  a 
palatial  2900  square  feet— with  prices 
to  correspond— this  attractive  volume 
will  keep  you  up  late  for  many  eve- 
nings. In  addition  to  many  dream- 
plans,  the  author  also  gives  you 
plenty  of  sound,  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  advice. 

While  we’re  still  puttering  around 
the  home.  Modern  Automotive  Engine 
Repair,  by  John  W.  Vale,  Jr.,  pub- 
lished by  Prentice-Hall,  will  .prove 
to  be  as  good  as  money  in  the  bank 
for  the  man  who  likes  to  work  on  his 
own  car  and  is  also  designed  to  help 
the  car  owner  to  recognize  a good 
mechanic  when  he  sees  one.  There 
are  hundreds  of  step-by-step  over- 
haul procedures  outlined,  supple- 
mented by  many  illustrations.  Up- 
to-date  in  the  methods  and  equip- 
ment it  describes,  this  reference 
book  is  compact  and  concise. 

For  your  lighter  moments,  you’ll 
find  A Treasury  of  American  Ballads, 
edited  by  Charles  O.  Kennedy  and 
published  by  McBride  Co.  The  sub- 
title, “gay,  naughty  and  classic,”  just 
about  sums  up  the  scope  of  this  col- 
lection of  more  than  225  traditional 
as  well  as  little-known  ballads  which 
America  has  sung  during  the  last 
200  years.  Deftly  illustrated  by  Bayre 
Phillips. 

Three  weeks  before  he  died, 
“Granny”  Rice  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  final  chapter  of  his 
autobiography.  The  Tumult  and  the 
Shouting,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
& Co.  It’s  filled  with  stories  and  an- 
ecdotes about  the  great  sports  figures 


Grantland  Rice  knew  so  well— stories 
told  as  onlyAilranny  could  tell  them. 
A “must”  for  sports  fans,  it  is  well 
illustrated. 

If  you  have  time  or  energy  re- 
maining after  designing  and/or 
building  your  own  home,  repairing 
your  car,  frightening  your  loved  ones 
by  your  singing,  and  hobnobbing 
with  the  sports  greats,  you  can  re- 
lax with  The  Four  Winds.  Written  by 
David  Beaty,  pubhshed  by  Wm. 
Morrow  & Co.,  its  love  story  is 
shrewdly  combined  with  details  of 
the  operations  of  a great  overseas 
airline.  The  story  combines  a dra- 
matic air-sea  rescue,  conflict  con- 
cerning the  internal  operations  of 
the  organization,  and  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  airline’s  own  aircraft. 

Two  Westerns  are  also  available 
in  your  library’s  shelves.  The  Last 
Hunt,  by  Milton  Lott,  pubhshed  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  & Co.,  recreates 
one  of  the  most  abrupt  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  West.  The 
author  tells  of  the  endless  herds  of 
buffalo  which  once  thundered  across 
the  prairies  and  of  the  men  who  ex- 
terminated them,  and  what  hap- 
pened to  those  men  once  the  buffalo 
were  gone.  The  Searchers,  by  Alan 
LeMay,  Harper  & Bros.,  is  a briskly- 
paced realistic  novel  of  Texas  in  the 
Indian  days.  It  tells  how  10-year- 
old  Debbie  Edwards  is  carried  off 
by  raiding  Comanches,  and  how  her 
uncle  Amos  and  her  foster  brother 
Martin  follow  her  trail  for  seven 
years— to  find  that  she  had  turned 
Comanche  herself— but  there  is  more. 

Here’s  a condensed  fist  of  other 
fiction  now  available:  Three  Roads  to 
a Star,  by  David  Garth;  The  Temple 
Tiger  and  More  Man-Eaters  of  Ku- 
maon,  by  Jim  Corbett;  A Life  for  a 
Life,  by  Horst  Fanger;  and  The  Darby 
Trial,  by  Dick  Pearce. 

In  the  professional  field,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Brassey's 
Annual,  1954,  edited  by  RADM  H. 
G.  Thursfield,  and  published  by  Mac- 
millan. This  reference  annual,  now  in 
its  65th  year  of  publication,  once 
again  provides  a scholarly  report  on 
the  armed  forces  of  the  world.  The 
topics  covered  in  its  34  chapters  and 
480  pages  range  from  Indo-China 
and  Korea  to  Russian  naval  strength 
and  guided  missiles.  Each  subject  is 
discussed  by  an  expert  in  his  field. 
The  navies  of  the  world,  including 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  receive  their  full 
share  of  attention 

And— The  1955  World  Almanac  is 
now  available. 
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Sounding  the  Pacific  - 1872 


ALL  HANDS 
BOOK 

SUPPLSMBNT 


Although  USS  Tuscarora  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War,  her  service  didn't  end  there. 
The  following  years  found  her  plumbing  unknown  depths  of  the  ocean,  blazing  a trail 
in  the  young  science  of  oceanography  through  the  development  of  new  techniques. 


Today,  deep-sea  sounding  is  a comparatively  simple 
operation.  Echo  sounders  equipped  with  recorders  are 
able  to  trace  continuous  lines  which  vary  ivith  the  depth 
of  the  sea  and,  with  a minimum  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  navigator,  the  profde  of  the  ocean’s  bottom  is  re- 
corded along  with  the  course  of  the  ship.  Such  recordings 
are,  of  course,  invaluable  to  oceanographers  who,  by  col- 
lecting the  records  of  many  vessels  so  equipped,  are  now 
able  to  form  accurate  estimates  of  the  ocean’ s bottom. 

This  technique  is,  however,  a comparatively  neiv  de- 
velopment. Until  World  War  II,  the  only  way  to  measure 
the  depth  of  the  sea  was  literally  to  heave  the  lead.  W hen 
the  heaving  line— or  wire— was  several  miles  long,  this 
meant  that  a single  sounding  in  deep  water  had  taken 
hours  or,  perhaps,  a whole  day  in  rough  weather. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  easily  appreciated  that, 
until  man  begatt  to  lay  ocean  cables,  fewer  than  20,000 
soundings  had  been  taken  in  all  the  years  during  which 
he  had  sailed  the  sea.  This  meant  there  ivas  hardly  more 
than  one  sounding  on  the  average,  for  each  12,000  to 
15,000  square  miles  for  the  really  deep  sea.  In  shallow 
ivaters,  of  course,  many  soundings  had  been  taken. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  ivith  the  advent 


of  the  submarine  telegraphic  cable  which  traversed  the 
oceans  from  continent  to  continent,  men  immediately 
took  a deeper  interest  in  the  ocean’s  bottom.  It  tvas  neces- 
sary, for  the  depth,  irregularities,  and  kind  of  bottom  de- 
termined the  feasibility  of  the  ocean  cable. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  development  was  Tuscarora. 
a ivooden  screw  sloop,  third  rate,  bark  rigged  of  997  tons. 
Launched  in  1861,  she  was  used  as  a part  of  the  South  At- 
lantic Blockading  Squadron  during  the  Civil  War  and 
was  decommissioned  in  1871. 

She  was  recommissioned  the  following  year  for  survey 
duty  in  the  Pacific.  Henry  Cummings,  rated  in  the  ship’s 
muster  roll  as  Ship  Writer,  tells  in  considerable  detail 
hoiv  soundings  were  made  in  the  pre-electronic  days  as 
he  describes  the  highlights  of  Tuscarora’s  history-making 
voyage  of  1872-1874,  as  the  ship  sought  a cable  route 
from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

C OR  NEARLY  SIX  WEEKS,  during  which  time  gen- 
eral liberty  was  given,  the  ship  was  undergoing  the 
repairs  and  alterations  necessary  for  the  service  for  which 
she  was  to  be  engaged,  and  a great  change  was  made  in 
her  appearance.  All  of  the  guns  were  taken  out  save  two 
of  the  broadsides,  and  on  the  quarter  deck,  in  the  place 
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SCIENTIST'S  CABIN  of  era  of  1870s  was  used  to  study 
and  preserve  specimens  of  ocean's  plants  and  animals. 


formerly  occupied  by  the  after  pivot  11-inch  gun,  a chart 
house  vv'as  erected.  On  the  poop  deck  a dredging  spar  was 
planted,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  but  little  used. 
Across  the  gangway  was  a bridge,  on  the  starboard  end 
of  which  was  a Thomson  deep  sea  sounding  machine,  and 
the  top-gallant  forecastle  was  occupied  by  a large  steam 
reel  and  dynamometer,  the  supply  pipe  of  which,  passing 
down  through  the  berth  deck,  connected  with  the  boilers 
in  the  fireroom.  The  shot  lockers  were  filled  with  sinkers 
of  different  kinds  and  sizes,  the  spar  deck  was  crowded 
with  coils  and  reels  of  line  and  wire,  and  the  chart  house 
contained  curious  contrivances  of  different  inventors  for 
bringing  up  bottom  soil  at  great  depths. 

On  the  11th  of  August  everything  was  ready  for  the 
trial  trip  of  two  or  three  days,  which  we  were  to  make 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  various  appliances  for  deep 
sea  sounding,  and  we  steamed  down  the  bay,  anchoring  off 
San  Francisco  that  evening.  The  next  forenoon  we  stood 
out  of  the  harbor,  and  taking  a S.W.  course,  commenced 
our  experiments  the  morning  following,  and  continued 
them  until  the  15th,  when  we  again  returned  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  deepest  cast  taken  during  these  three  days  was 
in  2038  fathoms.  Our  starboard  boiler  had  leaked  very 
badly,  and  as  many  changes  and  improvements  had  been 
suggested  by  this  experimental  cruise,  we  again,  on  the 
17th,  went  to  Mare  Island  to  have  the  required  work  done. 

A description  of  the  different  apparatus  may  be  in- 
teresting here.  All  the  machines  were  at  this  time  in  a 
comparatively  crude  condition,  some  being  rejected  as 
impracticable.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  many 
improvements  and  modifications  since  made  in  them,  so 
I will  describe  them  as  they  are  worked  at  the  present  time, 
in  the  perfect  state  to  which  14  months  of  experience  and 
hard  work  has  brought  them. 

• The  Thomson  Machine  is  a reel  or  drum  six  feet  in 
circumference,  made  of  galvanized  sheet  iron.  The  drum 
is  about  four  inches  in  width,  and  has  a rim  on  each  side, 
from  II/2  inches  to  2 inches  in  height.  Around  the  right 
side  of  the  drum  runs  a V groove,  which  takes  the  end- 
less rope  or  pulley  line  which  controls  the  revolutions  of 
the  drum  in  sounding. 

The  drum  weighs  about  60  pounds  and  will  hold  five 
miles  of  the  piano  wire.  It  rests  on  a light  iron  frame 
bolted  to  a wooden  bed,  and  can  be  readily  unshipped 
when  not  required  for  use.  Close  behind  the  rim  of  the 
drum,  and  directly  in  line  with  the  V groove,  is  fixed  a 
light  iron  wheel  ten  inches  in  diameter;  this  wheel,  called 


the  dynamometer  wheel,  has  one  groove  wide  enough  to 
hold  two  parts  of  line,  and  a second  narrow  groove  to 
receive  a cord  simply.  Back  of  this  wheel  is  a common 
spring  balance,  which  will  register  a strain  of  110  pounds. 

• The  piano  wire  weighs  in  water  about  twelve  pounds 
to  the  statute  mile,  and  will  bear  a strain  of  from  200 
pounds  to  230  pounds.  The  wire  comes  in  lengths  of  from 
200  to  400  fathoms,  and  has  to  be  spliced  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  sounding  purposes.  The  splices  are  made  some 
three  feet  in  length,  the  parts  being  put  together  with  a 
long  jawed  twist,  and  the  ends  and  three  or  four  interme- 
diate points  secured  with  solder.  The  whole  length  of  the 
splice  is  then  served  with  fine  waxed  thread,  and  the  splice 
is  complete.  In  no  case  have  the  splices  drawn  or  broken. 
To  keep  the  wire  free  from  rust,  it  is  kept  at  all  times, 
when  not  in  immediate  use,  in  a tank  containing  a solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda.  This  protects  the  wire  completely 
and  coils  that  have  been  in  use  twelve  months  are  seem- 
ingly as  good  as  ever. 

To  the  outer  end  of  the  wire  is  attached  a light  gal- 
vanized iron  ring,  or  rope  grommet,  to  which  is  made  fast 
some  25  fathoms  of  cord  or  albacore  line.  To  the  other 
end  of  this  line  is  attached  the  apparatus  for  the  detach- 
able sinker  and  specimen  cup.  The  purpose  of  this  line 
is  to  prevent  the  wire  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bottom;  for  if  that  were  allowed,  the  wire,  being  stiff  and 
elastic,  would  be  apt  to  fly  upward,  kink  and  break. 

• The  sinkers  used  are  eight-inch  shot,  with  holes 
bored  through  their  centres  2^  inches  and  2%  inches 
in  diameter,  through  which  the  Brooke  detaching  rod 
and  the  specimen  cylinders  are  passed. 

• The  cups  or  cylinders  of  the  different  designs  used 
with  the  Brooke  detaching  apparatus  are,  as  before  men- 
tioned, inventions  of  Captain  Belknap.  'They  are  so  con- 
structed that,  when  bottom  is  reached,  the  soil  is  received 
into  an  inner  cylinder,  and  an  outer  cylinder  slides  down 
over  the  opening  through  which  the  specimen  entered. 
Thus  the  soil  is  held  and  prevented  from  being  washed 
out  in  the  passage  to  the  surface.  Valves  are  also  placed 
inside  the  inner  cylinder,  which  remain  open  in  descend- 
ing, allowing  the  water  to  pass  freely  through;  but  when 
the  cup  touches  the  bottom,  the  valves  close,  retaining  the 
bottom  water,  which  is  brought  with  the  bottom  soil  to 
the  surface.  These  cylinders  work  so  well  that  mud  enough 
to  fill  a five-ounce  vial  is  sometimes  brought  up. 

The  soundings  are  taken  from  the  gangway,  as  being 
nearer  the  centre  of  motion  than  any  other  convenient  part 
of  the  ship,  and,  therefore,  less  subjected  to  the  pitching 
and  rolling  motion  of  the  vessel. 

When  it  is  required  to  sound,  supposing  the  ship  to  be 
under  sail,  the  fires,  which  have  been  banked,  are  spread. 
When  steam  is  ready,  say  in  half  an  hour,  the  usual  time, 
all  sails  are  furled,  the  ship  is  brought  stern  to  wind,  and 
kept  in  that  position  by  backing  of  the  engines.  In  calm 
or  light  weather,  the  use  of  the  engines  is  only  required 
at  intervals;  at  other  times,  when  the  wind  is  fresh  and 
the  sea  heavy,  they  are  kept  backing  all  the  time  and  some- 
times at  full  speed. 

Meanwhile,  the  machine  has  been  got  ready.  When  the 
ship  has  lost  headway  and  becomes  steady,  so  that  the  wire 
can  run  straight  down,  the  sinker  is  carefully  lowered  into 
the  water  by  hand.  Then  the  self-registering  thermometer 
for  ascertaining  the  bottom  temperature  is  attached  to  the 
codline,  and  the  line  is  allowed  to  run  out  gently  until  the 
wire  is  reached.  The  wire  is  clamped  to  prevent  further 
egress  until  a leaden  weight  of  some  four  pounds  can 
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be  attached  to  the  ring.  This  precaution  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  wire  from  flying  upwards  when  the  sinker 
strikes  bottom,  and  relieves  the  wire  of  its  tension;  other- 
wise it  would  be  apt  to  take  in  kinks  and  break. 

Now,  a man  has  been  attending  at  the  pendant  with 
the  weights  during  this  time,  and  being  all  ready,  the 
officer  in  charge  has  the  wire  undamped  and  lets  it  run 
slowly  at  first.  Then,  when  the  wire  is  well  started,  he  di- 
rects some  of  the  weights  to  be  taken  off  to  allow  the  wire 
to  run  more  freely.  It  is  never  allowed  to  run  out  faster 
than  at  the  rate  of  100  fathoms  in  50  seconds,  and  seldom 
at  less  rate  than  a minute. 

The  moment  the  sinker  strikes  bottom,  it  becomes  de- 
tached, and  the  strain,  which  has  retarded  the  descent  of 
the  sinker,  is  now  only  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  wire, 
and  pulls  back  with  a force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
shot  now  resting  on  the  bottom.  This  causes  the  index 
hand  of  the  dynamometer  to  fly  up  and  the  drum  to  stop 
revolving  instantly.  So  perfect  and  unmistakable  are  the 
indications  at  whatever  depth,  that  a person  standing  in 
any  part  of  the  ship  and  looking  at  the  machine  can  tell 
the  moment  bottom  is  reached. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  work  was  the  serial 
temperatures  taken  from  the  top-gallant  forecastle  with  a 
duplicate  Thomson  machine,  at  the  same  time  when  sound- 
ing from  the  gangway. 

For  instance,  if  the  temperature  is  desired  for  every 
100  fathoms  below  the  surface  down  to  500  fathoms,  a 
7-pound  lead  and  a thermometer  is  attached  to  the  wire. 
Then  the  wire  is  allowed  to  run  out  slowly  till  the  100- 
fathom  mark  is  reached,  and  another  thermometer  is  at- 
tached and  so  on  till  the  desired  depth  is  reached;  and 
thus,  at  one  serial  sounding,  the  several  temperatures  are 
taken.  The  thermometers  are  very  accurate. 

On  the  29th  of  august,  we  once  more  steamed  to 
San  Francisco,  equipped  and  ready  for  the  important  work 
to  which  we  had  been  assigned,  the  sounding  of  a route 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  for  the  laying  of  a 
sub-marine  cable.  This  route,  called  the  "Great  Circle 
Route,”  as  proposed,  commenced  at  Cape  Flattery  and 
making  northward  and  westward  touched  at  Atka,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  thence  southward  and  westward 
to  Yeddo  Bay  (now  Tokyo  Bay). 

Our  first  cast  was  taken  when  about  twelve  miles  from 
Cape  Flattery,  in  55  fathoms  of  water,  using  the  Thom- 
son Machine,  a specimen  cup  invented  by  Rear  Admiral 
Sands,  called  Sand’s  Cup,  and  split  weight  of  18  pounds 
for  sinker. 

Later,  when  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Flat- 
tery, a sub-marine  mountain  1800  feet  in  height  was 
found  which  is  probably,  as  Captain  Belknap  remarks, 
"an  underspur  from  Vancouver  Island.”  This  was  then 
considered  by  us  to  be  quite  a discovery— but  we  have  since 
found  sub-marine  elevations  compared  to  which  this  little 
hillock  would  seem  very  insignificant. 

From  this  place  to  the  locality  where  sounding  was 
suspended  we  found  that  the  bottom  descended  in  a very 
regular  manner,  the  fall  averaging  about  6 feet  per  mile. 

Although  various  deep  sea  apparatus  were  tried,  this 
trip  only  more  fully  attested  the  superiority  of  the  Thom- 
son Machine  and  the  Belknap  specimen  cups.  Thirty-four 
casts  were  taken  in  depths  ranging  from  55  fathoms  to 
2534  fathoms,  and  only  one  accident  occurred,  by  which 
a quantity  of  line  was  lost  by  reason  of  a leakage  in  a 
rotten  place.  Many  deep  sea  and  serial  temperatures  were 
taken,  by  which  it  was  found  that  after  reaching  a depth 


of  1200  fathoms,  from  that  depth  downward  the  water 
was  of  an  almost  uniform  temperature  of  from  33  to  34 
degrees  F. 

The  weather  from  the  commencement  had  been  cold 
and  rainy  with  strong  winds,  and  on  the  second  night  out 
we  were  hove  to  under  reefed  topsails.  The  further  north 
we  went  the  worse  it  became,  and,  the  wind  being  a good 
share  of  the  time  ahead,  rendered  it  necessary  to  steam, 
and  the  heavy  sea  made  the  sounding  very  hazardous  to 
the  line  and  wire. 

We  were  ordered  to  suspend  work  to  the  northward, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  to  proceed 
to  San  Francisco,  sounding  off  and  on  the  coast,  to  de- 
termine the  "true  continental  outline  for  the  beginning 
of  the  ocean  bed  proper.” 

During  this  passage,  which  occupied  21  days,  eight 
lines  of  soundings  were  run,  comprising  83  casts,  the 
deepest  water  sounding  being  2443  fathoms.  The  result 
shown  was,  that  a slope  or  terrace,  from  10  to  50  miles  in 
width,  makes  off  from  the  coast  in  comparatively  shoal 
water,  and  then  drops  very  abruptly  down  to  depths  of 
1500  to  2000  fathoms,  constituting  an  immense  buttress, 
as  it  were,  to  support  the  continent. 

While  sounding  some  140  miles  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  expecting  a depth  of  1600  or  1700  fathoms 
(the  previous  cast  having  been  in  1689  fathoms),  the  lead 
suddenly  brought  up  at  a depth  of  996  fathoms.  No  speci- 
men came  up,  and  the  point  of  the  cup  was  found  to  be 


SOUNDING  AND  TRAWLING  gear  like  that  pictured 
was  used  by  Tuscarora  during  search  for  cable  route. 
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battered  and  bruised,  as  though  rock  or  other  hard  bot- 
tom had  been  struck. 

We  then  sounded  round  this  locality  and  found  that 
a rocky  submarine  peak,  4000  feet  in  height,  existed  in 
this  part  of  the  ocean,  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  ocean 
bed  on  its  northern,  eastern  and  western  sides,  with  a 
gentle  slope  on  its  southern  face. 

The  Thomson  machine  was  used  exclusively  in  making 
the  deeper  casts,  and  the  steam  reel  was  worked  in  the 
shoaler  water,  and  was  also  found  very  convenient  in 
taking  serial  temperatures,  which  were  made  quite  a spe- 
cialty. The  weather  most  of  the  time  being  fine,  many 
observations  of  surface  and  under-surface  currents  were 
also  made. 

Not  all  the  ship’s  routine  was  devoted  to  scientific  ivork. 
Shortly  after  leaving  San  Diego,  the  "Tuscarora  Minstrel 
Troupe”  was  organized  by  the  crew  and  meetings  and 
rehearsals  tvere  held  on  the  berth  deck  almost  every  night. 
By  the  time  the  vessel  reached  Honolulu,  members  of  the 
troupe  considered  themselves  proficient  enough  to  give  a 
public  performance. 

I HAVE  BEFORE  MENTIONED  the  "Tuscarora  Minstrel 
Troupe,”  organized  at  the  time  of  our  departure  from  San 
Diego;  and  a narration  of  their  doings  in  Honolulu  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  all  concerned. 

During  the  passage  from  San  Diego,  practice  meetings 
had  been  held  nearly  every  evening,  scenery  had  been 
painted,  costumes  prepared  and  the  stage  built,  and  it 
was  intended  that,  soon  after  our  arrival,  an  entertain- 
ment should  be  given  on  board  the  ship;  but,  because  of 
the  excitement  attending  the  election  of  the  King,  it  was 
not  until  several  days  later  that  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  event. 

On  that  date  the  ship  was  dressed  with  flags  and  in- 
vitations were  sent  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  Portsmouth 
and  Tenedos,  who  also  happened  to  be  in  port  at  that 
time,  and  also  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Honolulu. 

At  dusk  the  audience  commenced  to  arrive,  and  ere 
long  the  spar-deck  was  crowded  with  people  and  the  cur- 
tain arose  on  the  "Opening  Chorus.”  The  performance 
was  a success,  and  seemingly  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent, although  on  account  of  a very  heavy  shower  of  rain 

SHIPBOARD  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY  like  this  per- 
formed tests  of  sea  water  taken  from  different  depths. 


that  arose  about  10  o’clock,  the  latter  part  of  the  play 
had  to  be  cut  short. 

The  citizens  of  Honolulu  now  requested  that  the  troupe 
give  an  entertainment  on  shore.  Accordingly,  three  days 
later,  a most  successful  performance  was  given  in  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Theatre,  to  a large  and  fashionable  audi- 
ence, by  which  the  troupe  realized  nearly  three  hundred 
dollars  above  expenses. 

Now  FOLLOWED  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  quickest 
passages  we  had  yet  made.  No  storms  were  encountered, 
the  weather  was  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  sound- 
ings were  continued  with  uninterrupted  success.  The  water 
deepened  very  rapidly  off  the  coast  of  Oahu,  and  the 
depth  of  1468  fathoms  was  found  when  only  a few  miles 
from  land. 

The  balance  wheel  for  reeling  in  the  wire  had  been  put 
in  successful  operation  and  saved  us  much  time  and  labor, 
and  the  short  time  occupied  in  taking  our  soundings  on 
this  passage  has  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
deep-sea  sounding.  The  greatest  depth  found  was  3287 
fathoms,  or  about  3%  statute  miles,  and  the  total  time 
occupied  in  sounding  at  that  great  depth  and  in  bringing 
back  a bottom  specimen  was  one  hour,  56  minutes  and  32 
seconds. 

The  quickest  time  was  made  when  sounding  at  a depth 
of  3009  fathoms,  which  occupied  one  hour,  29  minutes, 
32  seconds  only.  The  workings  and  indications  of  the 
Thomson  machine  were  as  accurate  and  indisputable  in 
these  great  depths  as  in  soundings  of  500  and  1000 
fathoms,  and  as  Captain  Gelknap  remarks,  "the  incom- 
parable working  of  this  machine  was  a source  of  never- 
ending  wonder  and  admiration  to  all  who  witnessed  it.” 

Lying  off  and  on  during  the  night,  the  next  morn- 
ing entered  the  harbor  of  Port  Lloyd,  Peel  Island  (Chichi- 
jima),  and  anchored. 

We  remained  at  this  place  but  two  days,  and  again  re- 
sumed our  soundings  toward  Yokohama,  at  which  place 
we  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  April. 

Fourteen  casts  were  made  between  Port  Lloyd  and 
Yokohama,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  close 
proximity  of  the  mainland  and  the  many  islands  that  lay 
almost  in  our  path,  the  bottom  was  irregular  and  the 
water  comparatively  shallow,  the  greatest  depth  found 
being  only  2435  fathoms. 

A great  circle  route  from  Yeddo  Bay  to  the  Island  of 
Atka,  one  of  the  Aleutian  groups,  and  thence  to  Cape 
Flattery,  had  been  marked  out  for  us  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  our  course  was  shaped  accordingly. 

The  first  few  casts  taken  were  comparatively  shallow, 
but  as  we  entered  the  edge  of  the  Japan  Stream  we  were 
surprised  at  finding  a depth  of  3427  fathoms,  we  having 
run  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  position  of  the  pre- 
vious cast  of  1833  fathoms,  but  the  result  of  the  next 
sounding  was  still  more  astonishing— 4643  fathoms  of 
wire  being  run  out  and  no  bottom  reached,  when  the  wire 
broke  close  to  the  surface  and  was  lost.  There  was  a strong 
undercurrent  in  this  locality,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  wire  from  tending  underneath  the  ship  and  astern, 
and  it  probably  either  caught  on  the  keel  or  was  struck 
by  the  screw. 

Captain  Belknap  now  concluded  to  diverge  from  the 
allotted  route,  and  running  closer  along  the  coast,  to  cross 
Japan  Stream  further  to  the  northward.  We  therefore  ran 
inshore,  and  headed  for  the  Aleutian  Islands,  when  in 
about  latitude  4l°30'  north. 
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The  water  at  once  rapidly  deepened,  the  following 
depths  being  found  in  succession,  viz.,  2855,  3493,  3587, 
3507,  and  4340  fathoms.  The  deep  sea  thermometer  sent 
down  to  this  last  great  depth  came  up  broken  into  frag- 
ments by  the  enormous  pressure,  amounting  to  five  and 
a half  tons  to  the  square  inch,  the  bulb  protection  place 
of  the  ebonite  case  being  split  and  a piece  broken  out. 

For  more  successful,  straight-up-and-down  and  un- 
doubtedly correct  casts  were  now  made  in  depths  of 
4356,  404l,  4324,  and  4120  fathoms.  Good  specimens 
of  the  bottom  soil  were  brought  up  each  time,  and  the 
moment  of  touching  bottom  was  shown  in  as  marked  and 
unmistakable  a manner  by  the  dynamometer  as  when 
sounding  in  only  1000  fathoms. 

At  one  cast,  an  accident  occurred  by  which  4300  fathoms 
of  line  were  lost.  Bottom  had  been  touched  at  4411 
fathoms,  and,  when  reeling  in,  the  pulley  line  flew  off  the 
reel,  causing  the  wire  to  run  out  rapidly,  and  before  it 
could  be  checked  it  kinked  and  broke. 

The  next  cast  was  the  deepest  we  ever  made,  the 
sinker  touching  bottom  at  4655  fathoms  (27,930  feet), 
5 1/4  statute  mjles. 

Everything  was  favorable  for  this  sounding:  the  sea 
smooth,  the  ship  steady.  There  seemed  to  be  little  or  no 
under-current,  and  the  wire  ran  straight  up  and  down. 
Every  care  was  taken  in  reeling  in;  yet  the  tremendous 
pressure  was  too  much  for  the  wire,  and  it  broke  when 
about  four  hundred  fathoms  had  been  hauled  back. 

As  the  water  had  been  steadily  deepening,  and  it  was 
probable  that  greater  depths  than  even  this  last  cast  had 
shown  would  be  found  ere  we  crossed  the  Japan  Stream, 
this  route  for  the  cable  was  abandoned  by  Captain  Bel- 
knap, on  the  hypothesis  that  if  the  steel  piano  wire  (of 
such  great  strength  in  ratio  to  its  size)  was  broken  by  the 
weight  of  the  water  at  these  great  depths,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  dangerous,  if  not  utterly  impossible,  to  lay  a 
cable  presenting  such  a proportionately  greater  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  enormous  pressure. 

Other  reasons  were  to  us  equally  potent.  We  could  af- 
ford to  lose  no  more  wire,  for  one  or  two  more  such  losses 
as  we  had  just  sustained  would  leave  us  without  the  means 
to  continue  the  work. 

Our  sounding  drums,  too,  had  been  crushed  in  and 
damaged  by  the  strain  imposed  upon  them  and  would 
last  but  a short  time  if  used  in  such  deep  water. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  run  a line  of  sound- 
ings as  near  shore  as  possible,  by  skirting  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Kamchatka,  and  thence  across 
the  Island  of  Tanaga,  of  the  Aleutian  chain. 

Quite  a mishap  was  met  with  as  we  were  entering  the 
harbor  at  Port  Illionlionk,  which  happily  resulted  in  little 
if  any  damage.  An  individual  calling  himself  a pilot  had 
shortly  before  come  on  board  and  was  directing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ship  through  the  difficult  channel;  but  while 
steaming  very  slowly  into  anchorage,  the  ship  answered 
her  helm  more  quickly  than  the  pilot  had  anticipated  and 
we  struck  upon  a reef,  first  forward  and  then  amidships, 
and  remained  fast. 

Our  battery  was  at  once  shifted  forward,  together  with 
ammunition  and  other  movable  articles,  but  with  no 
effect.  An  anchor  was  then  got  out  from  the  bow,  and  the 
ship  was  lightened  by  sending  powder,  shot,  shells,  etc., 
on  shore.  For  six  hours  this  work  went  on,  and  at  12:30 
A.  M.  the  tide  rose  so  that  the  ship  floated,  our  chain  was 
slipped— and  we  were  soon  in  deep  water. 


SLIP  WATER  BOTTLE,  cup  sounding  lead,  dredge,  deep- 
sea  thermometer,  sounding  machines  of  1874  are  shown. 

Considerable  interest  had  been  felt  as  to  the  result 
of  this  last  line  of  soundings;  for  the  portion  of  it  that 
had  been  sounded  in  the  Fall  of  1873  had  shown  depths 
steadily  increasing,  until,  at  the  point  where  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  back  for  want  of  coal,  2534  fathoms  had 
been  reached  and  it  was  thought  that  a much  greater  depth 
might  yet  be  discovered  in  this  part  of  the  ocean. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case,  for,  shortly  after  leaving 
Unimak  Pass,  the  bottom  dropped  down  from  1925 
fathoms  to  3359  fathoms.  This,  however,  was  the  deepest 
water  found,  the  next  being  in  3106  fathoms;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  soundings  gave  depths  varying  from 
2459  fathoms  to  2814  fathoms.  The  last  cast  connecting 
the  two  lines  showed  a depth  of  2520  fathoms,  differing 
only  14  fathoms  from  the  last  cast  taken. 

We  now  retraced  our  course  and  made  a line  of 
soundings  a little  to  the  northward  of  this  last  line  and 
nearer  to  land,  which  gave,  however,  but  similar  results, 
the  deepest  water  being  2910  fathoms.  This  line  was 
ended  in  Akutan  Pass,  through  which  we  steamed  on 
a fine,  clear  afternoon  amid  the  most  beautiful  and 
wildest  scenery.  The  three  high,  volcanic  peaks  on  Uni- 
mak Island  (one  of  them  in  active  operation)  were  close 
at  hand,  and  other  islands  in  sight  contributed  each  a 
share  to  make  an  enchanting  view.  Millions  of  sea-birds 
floated  on  the  water  and  flew  around  us  so  thick  that 
they  could  scarcely  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  ship. 

We  steamed  around  the  Islands  of  Akutan  and 
Akuan,  and  once  more  came  out  to  the  southward  of 
the  Aleutian  chain  from  Unimak  Pass  and  made  our 
course  for  San  Francisco;  but  we  continued  sounding 
until  the  21st,  when  the  last  cast  was  taken,  the  last 
shot  lost,  and  our  work  was  done. 
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Xi^E’vE  NOTICED  a couple  of  items  in  station  newspapers  which 
* add  a nice  touch  to  day-to-day  life  in  the  Navy. 

Item  1:  VR-3  of  NAS  Moffat  Field,  Calif.,  has  struck  a new 
note  in  special  liberty  privileges  for  enlisted  personnel.  Each 
man  rates  a holiday  on  his  birthday. 

On  the  big  day,  the  lucky  bluejacket  receives  greetings  from 
the  commanding  officer  and  with  the  congratulations  goes  a 
“birthday  card”  stating  that  “The  Commanding  OflBcer  of  VR-3 
takes  pleasure  in  awarding  you  a special  liberty  in  commemora- 
tion of  your  birthday.  Happy  Birthday!” 

The  birthday  present  is  in  addition  to  any  regularly  author- 
ized liberty.  This  custom  is  cropping  up  in  a number  of  places. 

Item  2:  It’s  the  little  things  that  make  the  big  difference.  The 
crew  of  uss  Princeton  (CVS  37),  for  example,  is  now  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  a clean,  dry  towel  for  every  shower,  and  at  no 
extra  charge. 

The  plan  went  into  effect  after  a successful  two-month  test. 
Towels  are  drawn  from  an  unattended  locker  by  each  man  taking 
a shower.  The  only  requirement  is— used  towels  must  be  de- 
posited in  laundry  containers  after  use. 


A Navyman  who  is  in  superb  control  of  his  environment  is 
LTJG  Carlos  P.  Baker,  Jr.,  a pilot  attached  to  uss  Hornet  (CVA 
12  while  in  the  Pacific. 

Lieutenant  Baker,  an  amateur  photographer,  had  casually 
tucked  an  8-mm.  movie  camera  in  his  flight  suit  before  taking 
off  on  a— presumably— routine  flight.  When  his  jet  fighter  caught 
fire  shortly  after  takeoff,  he  fired  his  ejection  suit,  was  hurled 
into  space  and  pulled  the  ripcord  of  his  parachute. 

Dangling  from  the  ’chute,  he  watched  the  crazy  gyrations  of 
his  abandoned  plane,  then  remembered  his  camera  and  began 
grinding  away.  Seeing  destroyer  rescue  teams  and  helicopters 
waiting  for  him  below.  Baker  turned  his  camera  on  them. 
When  rescued  by  a helicopter  from  uss  Helena  (CA  75)  he  was 
still  clutching  his  camera,  thoroughly  dunked.  . 

What  a wonderful  opening  Lieutenant  Baker  (then  RADM, 
Ret.)  will  have  when  dangling  his  grandchildren  on  his  knees 
and  telling  the  story  of  his  adventures:  “There  I was,  10,000 
feet  up,  taking  pictures— and  no  plane!” 

We  haven’t  heard  yet  how  the  pictures  turned  out. 
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Navy  Department  Bulletin. 


• AT  RIGHT:  OLD  AND  THE  NEW- 
Harbor  of  Hong  Kong  with  its  many 
junks  and  sampans  among  the  large  ships 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  makes  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  old  and  modern  methods  of 
water  travel. 
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This  special  issue  is  a report  on  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
Navymen  and  their  dependents.  It  provides  information  on 
furthering  your  career  in  the  naval  service.  Serving  to  help 
you  as  you  chart  the  course  of  your  personal  affairs,  both  as  a 
Navyman  and  as  a family  man,  now  or  in  the  future,  the  Navy 
seeks  to  insure  your  rights  to  a satisfactory  family  life  while 
you  follow  a career  opportunity  in  the  service  of  your  country. 
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Rights  and  Benefits  Include  Subsistence  and  Quarters 
Or  BAQ  and  ComRats,  Clothing  Allowances,  Medical  Care 


I ex’s  assume  for  the  moment  that  you’ve  just  entered 
^ the  Navy,  either  as  an  enlisted  man,  oflBcer,  or  a 
Wave.  Your  first  impressions  no  doubt,  have  left  you 
bothered  and  bewildered.  Almost  overnight,  it  seems, 
you  start  learning  an  entirely  new  mode  of  life.  Not 
only  have  you  begun  a new  career,  but  you’re  confused 
about  handling  your  personal  affairs. 

However,  when  you’ve  had  time  to  look  around, 
you’ll  find  that  a number  of  distinct  advantages  have 
been  made  available  to  you  as  a Navyman  that  cannot 
be  found  in  civilian  life.  Of  course,  many  of  them  are 
not  offered  to  you  on  a platter.  You  have  to  ask  for  them. 

This  issue  of  All  Hands  is  an  attempt  to  put  in  com- 
pact form  a roundup  of  your  rights  and  benefits,  and  to 
locate  the  facilities  that  affect  you  and  your  depend- 
ents, as  rapidly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  It  is  a series 
of  signposts,  so  to  speak. 

Let’s  see  where  you  stand. 

One  of  the  items  of  greatest  interest  to  you  is,  of 
course,  the  amount  of  pay  you  are  to  receive.  If  you’re 
an  enlisted  man  with  no  previous  military  service,  the 
situation  may  look  grim.  As  an  E-1  (Seaman  Recruit), 
you’ll  earn  $78  a month  while  you’re  going  through 
recruit  training.  Not  too  much  room  for  luxurious  living 
on  that.  If  you’re  married,  or  have  any  other  dependents, 
it  will  seem  a long  time  between  paydays. 

If  you  come  into  the  Navy  as  an  ensign,  and  have 
no  previous  military  service,  your  basic  pay  will  be 
$222.30  per  month.  The  pay  for  a midshipman  at  the 
Naval  Academy  is  $81.12  a month,  while  a Naval  Avia- 
tion Cadet  going  through  flight  training  draws  $109.20 
a month.  Enlisted  men  who  are  accepted  and  go  through 
Officer  Candidate  School  receive  the  basic  pay  of  the 
rate  they  hold  while  going  through  the  school. 

In  addition  to  your  basic  pay  you’re  entitled  to 
many  more  items  which,  considered  individually,  may 
seem  relatively  insignificant.  In  the  aggregate,  how- 


ever, they  can  make  a lot  of  difference  to  you. 

If  you’re  married,  for  example,  your  wife  will  soon 
learn  of  the  commissary  and  exchange  privileges.  Med- 
ical bills  will  no  longer  haunt  you.  You’ve  painlessly 
acquired  a $10,000  insurance  policy.  If  you  wish,  your 
spare  time  will  be  completely  occupied  with  the  recre- 
ation facilities  made  available  to  you  at  little  or  no 
cost.  Educational  opportunities  are  virtually  unlimited. 
If  you’ve  incurred  obligations  as  a civilian  which  can- 
not be  met  while  you  are  in  the  Navy,  the  Legal  Assist- 
ance Officer  of  your  activity  can  advise  you  if  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act  is  applicable. 

Chances  are,  you  won’t  have  much  time  or  energy 
left  during  your  recruit  training  to  spend  your  money. 
After  you’ve  served  for  four  months,  your  pay  will  be 
raised,  and  as  soon  as  you  make  pay  grade  E-2,  it  will 
again  be  increased.  Sea  duty  will  add  another  increase. 


BASIC  PAY  = 
BASE  PAYOF> 
GRADE  + - 
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Suddenly  you’ll  discover  you’re  not  doing  so  badly 
after  all.  By  the  time  the  end  of  your  first  enlistment 
approaches,  it’s  quite  possible  that  you’ll  be  seriously 
considering  the  Navy  as  a career.  You  could  do  worse. 
You  will  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  the  longer  you  stay 
in  the  Navy,  the  more  benefits  you  receive. 

Money  in  Your  Pocket 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Navy’s  pay  instructions.  This  Act,  to- 
gether with  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of  1950 
and  the  Armed  Forces  Pay  Raise  Act  of  1952,  which 
amend  and  supplement  it,  describe  the  pay  structure, 
the  pay  rates  and,  in  some  cases,  the  conditions  of 
entitlement  to  pay  and  allowances  for  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Here’s  a summary  of  the  factors  you  must  take  into 
consideration  to  figure  your  gross  and  net  income- 
including  any  additions  of  special  pay  and  allowances 
if  applicable  to  your  situation. 

• Basie  Pay  — This  term  incorporates  what  was  for- 
merly known  to  old  timers  as  “base  pay”  plus  “lon- 
gevity.” You’ll  still  hear  the  phrase  “longevity”  used 
occasionally,  but  both  terms  were  officially  discontinued 
with  the  passage  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949.  Your  active  duty  basic  pay  is  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  72  and  is  determined  by  your  pay  grade  and 
the  total  number  of  years  of  active  and  inactive  mili- 
tary service..  The  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
established  the  system  of  “periodic  pay  increases,”  re- 
placing longevity.  Under  this  law,  basic  pay  is  increased 
every  two  years,  up  to  18  years  of  service,  and  there- 
after every  four  years.  Every  Navyman,  as  the  chart 
will  show,  is  entitled  to  the  periodic  pay  increases  un- 
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less  he  stays  too  long  in  the  same  grade.  Under  the 
present  pay  act,  periodic  pay  increases  amount  to 
approximately  $15  per  month  for  officers  and  $7.50  per 
month  for  enlisted  personnel  for  each  two-year  increase. 

• Cumulative  Years  of  Service.  — In  figuring  your 
basic  pay  (including  your  periodic  pay  increases),  you 
should  count  both  active  and  inactive  duty  in  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve.  If  you  previously  served  in  another 
branch  of  the  armed  services— Army,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  National  Guard,  Coast  Guard,  Public  Health 
Service,  or  their  Reserve  components— you  should  ask 


the  disbursing  officer  at  your  activity  if  your  service  is 
creditable  for  pay  increases. 

Cumulative  years  of  service  do  not  have  to  be  con- 
secutive to  count  for  periodic  pay  increases.  That  is, 
if  you  are  an  enlisted  man  and  joined  the  Navy  in 
1942  and  were  discharged  in  1946,  then  joined  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  1948  before  coming  back  on  active 
duty,  you  may  count  both  your  time  in  the  Navy  on 
active  duty  and  your  time  in  the  Naval  Reserve  on  in- 
active duty  in  figuring  your  years  of  service. 

Special  Pay 

Special  Patj  is  the  amount  earned  over  and  above 
basic  pay  for  the  performance  of  certain  specific  duties. 
It  may  be  based  on  a sliding  scale  according  to  rank 
or  rate  or  it  may  be  a flat  monthly  sum  based  on  your 
status. 

• Sea  Pay  and  Foreign  Duty  Pay  — Only  enlisted  per- 
sonnel are  eligible  to  receive  this  type  of  special  duty 
pay;  commissioned  officers  and  warrant  officers  are  not. 
Pay  is  based  on  a system  of  flat  increases  ranging  from 


$8.00  per  month  for  pay  grades  E-1  and  E-2  to  $22.50 
per  month  for  chief  petty  officers.  You’ll  find  the  amount 
to  which  you  are  entitled  listed  in  the  table  on  page  72. 

• Other  Special  Duty  Pay  — There  are  nine  types  of 
hazardous  duty  pay  in  this  special  pay  class.  The  spe- 
cific amounts  are  listed  in  the  pay  table.  The  categories 
include:  flight  duty  (as  a crew  member),  submarine 
duty,  glider  flight  duty,  parachute  jumping,  contact 
with  lepers,  demofition  duty  ( UDT ) , submarine  escape 
training  tank  service,  duty  at  the  Navy  Deep  Sea  Div- 
ing School  or  the  Navy  Experimental  Diving  Unit,  and 
flight  duty  for  persons  not  crew  members,  but  with 
orders  involving  flying. 

A commissioned  officer  of  the  Medical  or  Dental 
Corps  is  entitled  under  certain  conditions  to  credit  of 
special  pay  at  the  rate  of  $100.00  per  month.  See 
Volume  IV,  NavCompt  Manual  for  the  conditions  under 
which  this  special  pay  is  credited. 

Allowances 

An  allowance  is  a contribution  of  money  or  its 
equivalent  “in  kind”  to  help  you  meet  some  of  the  ex- 
penses you  may  incur  because  you  are  a member  of  the 
naval  service.  There  are  three  basic  types  of  allow- 
ances; subsistence,  clothing  allowance  and  quarters 
allowance. 

Subsistence 

An  officer  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  for  subsistence 
at  the  rate  of  $47.88  per  month  without  regard  to  rank 
or  dependency  status.  All  officers,  whether  on  board 
ship  or  ashore,  whether  married  or  single,  draw  a sub- 
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pay  and  allowances 


sistence  allowance  and  pay  their  own  mess  bills. 

The  subsistence  allowance  for  enlisted  personnel, 
commonly  called  “ComRats”  (commuted  rations)  is 
usually  limited  to  married  individuals  who  are  living 
oflF  the  base  with  their  families  and  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  messing  away  from  their  naval  activity.  The 
amount  for  ComRats  is  $1.10  per  day. 

Generally  speaking,  if  you  are  assigned,  say,  to  tem- 
porary shore  patrol  duty,  whether  you’re  single  or 
married,  you  are  entitled  to  draw  $2.57  per  day  sub- 
sistence, provided  no  governrnent  messing  facilities  are 


available.  However,  because  of  the  many  and  varied 
conditions  of  those  assignments,  such  as  geographical 
area,  status  in  respect  to  allowances,  types  of  duty, 
and  so  on,  no  standard  sum  can  be  printed.  The  orders 
issued  you  will  usually  indicate  the  type  of  reimburse- 
ment which  you  are  authorized  to  draw. 

Clothing  Allowance 

At  the  time  of  your  first  enlistment,  and  also,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  at  the  time  of  reenlistment  or  re- 
call to  extended  active  duty,  you  will  receive  an  initial 
clothing  allowance.  In  addition,  you  receive  a monthly 
clothing  maintenance  allowance. 

The  rates  of  both  the  initial  clothing  allowance  and 
monthly  maintenance  allowance  are  described  in  Vol- 
ume IV,  NavCompt  Manual.  The  amounts  are  not  in- 
cluded here  because  they  are  subject  to  periodic 
change. 

An  enlisted  man  on  active  duty  promoted  to  chief 
petty  oflBcer  is  entitled  to  a $300  clothing  allowance.  If 
you  are  an  enlisted  man  and  are  promoted  to  warrant 
or  commissioned  rank  you  may  be  entitled  to  an  ini- 
tial uniform  allowance.  However,  the  amount  of  such 
allowance  varies  according  to  the  case  involved.  OflB- 
cers  who  receive  their  commissions  through  the  Naval 
Academy  are  not  given  a clothing  allowance  since  they 
already  have  the  required  clothing. 

Reserve  oflBcers  upon  first  reporting  to  active  duty 


for  more  than  90  days  are,  under  certain  conditions, 
entitled  to  credit  of  an  initial  uniform  allowance  up  to 
$200.  An  additional  active  duty  uniform  allowance  of 
$100  is  payable  to  certain  Naval  Reserve  officers  for 
each  time  they  enter  or  reenter  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training  longer  than  90  days.  Naval  Reserve 
officers  are  also  entitled  to  a uniform  maintenance  allow- 
ance of  $50  for  the  purchase  of  required  uniforms  and 
equipment  upon  completion,  after  9 Jul  1952,  of  each 
period  of  four  years  of  satisfactory  Federal  service  as 
an  officer  in  an  active  status  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  This 
period  must,  however,  include  at  least  28  days  of 
active  duty  or  active  duty  for  training,  performed 
after  the  date  of  entitlement  to  his  last  previous  uniform 
allowance. 

Quarters  Allowance 

• Officers  Quarters  Allowances  — An  officer  without 
dependents  receives  a quarters  allowance  except  when 
government  quarters  are  available.  Consequently  if 
he  is  assigned  to  duty  at  sea,  or  to  a station  where 
Bachelor  Officer  Quarters  (BOQ)  are  available,  he  will 
not  receive  a quarters  allowance. 

An  officer  with  dependents  is  allowed  a quarters 
allowance  regardless  of  whether  he  is  serving  ashore, 
at  sea,  or  overseas,  unless  government  quarters  have 
been  provided  for  him  and  his  dependents.  This  allow- 
ance varies  from  $85.50  to  $171.00,  depending  on  his 
rank.  (See  page  72  for  the  amount.) 

• Enlisted  Basic  Quarters  Allowance  — BAQ  for  en- 
listed men  without  dependents  is  now  $51.30  per 


month.  However,  if  you  have  no  dependents,  you  are 
entitled  to  BAQ  only  when  government  quarters  are 
not  available,  such  as  on  recruiting  duty.  If  you  do 
have  dependents,  regardless  of  your  pay  grade,  you  are 
entitled  to  a quarters  allowance,  whether  you’re  serving 
a^ore,  at  sea,  or  overseas,  except  in  the  case  where 
government  quarters  have  been  provided  by  the  Navy 
for  your  dependents.  In  such  case,  since  government 
quarters  are  provided,  you  do  not  draw  BAQ. 

If  you  have  dependents,  your  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  varies  according  to  your  pay  grade  and  the 


number  of  legal  dependents  (up  to  three)  you  have. 

As  the  requirements,  restrictions,  and  determina- 
tions for  this  allowance  are  quite  detailed  and  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  of 
1950  and  the  Armed  Forces  Pay  Raise  Act  of  1952,  a 
separate  section  is  devoted  to  this  subject  (see  page 
72.  In  the  pay  table,  the  column  headed  “with  depend- 
ents shows  the  allowance  received.) 

Commissary  and  Exchange  Privileges 

Another  Navy  facility  which  will  help  make  life 
easier  for  you  and  your  family  is  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing food,  household  and  personal  items  at  a reason- 
able cost  through  commissaries  and  exchanges.  These 
government  facilities  mean  that  you  and  your  depend- 
ents, whether  you  are  stationed  overseas,  ashore  or  ship- 
board, are  able  to  purchase  basic  commodities  at  a fair 
price,  and  sometimes  at  reduced  prices.  Shoreside  ex- 
changes and  commissaries  are  usually  conveniently 
located  in  or  near  naval  activities. 

In  overseas  branches  of  these  activities,  you  may  pur- 
chase foodstuffs  and  Navy  Exchange  items  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  available.  In  addition,  many  of  these 
foodstuffs  and  exchange  items  ordinarily  obtainable 
overseas  by  other  means  carry  a much  higher  price  tag. 
But  exchange  and  commissary  items  are  based  on  the 
same  price  scale  as  their  stateside  counterparts. 

• Commissaries  sell  food  and  other  commodities  at 
the  lowest  prices  possible  for  the  benefit  of  naval  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents,  and  are  usually  operated 
at  the  larger  naval  installations.  In  this  instance,  the 
same  definition  for  “dependents”  applies  as  that  for 
entitlement  to  BAQ  (see  page  7). 

Since  the  eligibility  requirements  and  restrictions 
vary  at  the  different  stations,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  apply  for  a permit  from  the  oflBcer  in  charge  of 
the  commissary  or  through  the  office  of  the  district 
commandant. 

• Exchanges  sell  at  reasonable  prices  articles  of  ne- 
cessity and  convenience  not  supplied  by  the  Navy.  They 
are  maintained  at  the  majority  of  stations  ashore  and 
ships  for  the  benefit  of  you  and  your  dependents.  A 
permit,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  exchange,  is  required  for  dependents. 

The  other  armed  forces,  particularly  where  no  Navy 
Exchange  is  available,  extend  to  naval  personnel  and 
their  dependents  the  privilege  of  making  purchases 
at  their  commissaries  and  exchanges.  A permit  is  usu- 


in  charge. 

When  buying  at  Navy  Exchanges  and  commissaries 
it  is  required  that  you  do  not  resell  the  items,  either  at 
a profit  or  a loss,  to  unauthorized  people.  Whatever  you 
buy  must  be  for  the  personal  use  of  you  or  your  de- 
pendents or  for  use  as  a bona  fide  gift. 

This  means  that  you  can’t  keep  your  neighborhood 
supplied  with  groceries  either  on  a free  or  reimbursable 
basis.  Violation  of  this  requirement  can  mean  the  loss 
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of  your  privilege  of  buying  at  exchanges  and  com- 
missaries. 

Medical  Care 

Your  health,  and  that  of  all  your  shipmates,  is  of 
prime  concern  to  the  Navy.  That’s  why,  no  matter  what 
your  trouble,  whether  a cold  or  headache  or  major 
surgery,  you’ll  get  the  best  care  possible  at  no  cost  to 
you.  If  you’re  hospitalized,  all  your  pay  and  most  of 
your  allowances  will  still  continue. 

Medical  care  is  also  provided  for  your  dependents, 
but  on  a somewhat  different  basis.  In  this  instance, 
the  extent  of  medical  care  depends  to  a large  extent  on 
where  your  dependents  are,  and  when  they  need  it. 
The  chief  point  to  recognize  here  is  that  the  primary 
responsibility  of  Navy  medical  officers  is  to  attend 
naval  personnel.  Dependents’  care  comes  after— or  in 
between— their  major  responsibility.  You’ll  notice,  if 
you’re  stationed  on  board  ship,  and  your  ship  comes  into 
its  home  port,  your  medical  ofiBcer  may  be  assigned 
temporary  duty  at  the  local  dispensary  or  naval  hospital 
to  aid  in  the  care  of  Navy  dependents. 

If  any  member  of  your  family  requires  medical  atten- 
tion or  hospitalization,  it  can  usually  be  obtained  at  a 
naval  hospital  in  the  area  in  which  they  reside.  Nor- 
mally you  will  pay  $1.75  a day  to  cover  cost  of  food 
and  medication. 

This  care  includes  inpatient  and  outpatient  services, 
and  treatment  for  acute  medical  and  surgical  conditions. 
This  includes  prenatal  care  for  your  wife  and  delivery 
of  your  child,  as  well  as  treatment  of  cut  fingers  or 
broken  bones  or  other  such  emergencies.  It  does  not  in- 
clude treatment  for  nervous,  mental  or  contagious 
diseases,  nor  those  conditions  requiring  home  visits  by 
the  medical  oflBcer  nor  long-term  hospital  care  for  the 
physically  handicapped,  polio,  or  tuberculosis. 

If  it  should  happen  that  a member  of  your  family 
becomes  physically  handicapped  or  should  contract 
polio  or  tuberculosis,  there  are  many  civilian  organiza- 
tions (to  which  you  are  frequently  asked  to  contribute) 
that  will  assist  you. 

Under  no  circumstances,  including  emergencies,  can 
civilian  medical  or  hospital  care  or  the  services  of  civil- 
ian specialists,  or  the  furnishings  of  medical  appliances 
obtained  by  your  dependents,  be  paid  for  out  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

Dental  treatment  is  available  only  in  connection  with 
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inpatient  hospital  or  infirmary  treatment.  In  other 
words,  if  a member  of  your  family  is  in  a naval  hospital 
and  his  or  her  condition  is  aggravated  by,  for  example, 
an  abscessed  tooth,  dental  treatment  may  be  provided. 

Briefly,  “dependent”  in  this  case  is  defined  as  a wife 
or  husband,  unmarried  child  under  21  years  of  age,  or 
dependent  parent  of  Regular  Navy  personnel  and  Naval 
Reserve  personnel  on  extended  active  duty. 

Since  conditions  vary  widely  at  each  naval  activity, 
you’ll  do  well  to  check  with  your  personnel  oflBce  as 
soon  as  you  get  squared  away  at  your  new  duty  station 
to  learn  details  of  the  extent  of  available  medical  care 
for  your  dependents.  You  need  have  no  concern  for 
yourself.  You’ll  get  the  best  there  is. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  file  apphcation  Form  DD  719 
for  an  all-purpose  identification  card  (Form  DD  720) 
from  the  personnel  ofiBce  that  maintains  your  service 
record. 

Dependent  I.D.  Card 

Recently,  a new,  all-purpose  “Military  Dependent 
Identification  Card”  DD  Form  720,  was  established  for 
dependents  of  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  personnel. 

This  new  dependent  I.D.  card  is  now  being  used  in 
many  places  instead  of  NavPers  1343.  However,  the 
old  “Dependents  Card  for  Medical  Care”  NavPers  1343 
has  not  been  cancelled,  as  it  is  issued  for  dependents 
of  deceased  personnel. 

The  new  dependent  I.D.  card  may  be  used  by  au- 
thorized dependents  for  identification  at  commissary 
stores,  exchanges,  medical  services,  special  services  and 
similar  activities. 

Non-appropriated  funds  activities,  such  as  clubs,  golf 
courses,  swimming  pools,  which  currently  require  vary- 
ing types  of  identification  cards  have  been  directed  to 
make  use  of  the  new  I.D.  card  (DD  Form  720). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  card  does  not, 
in  itself,  authorize  entry  into  any  classified  security  area 
and  is  not  intended  to  replace  any  security  system  now 
in  effect,  or  to  be  placed  in  effect  in  the  future. 


I N ADDITION  TO  the  pay  and  allowances  described 
* earlier,  you  may,  if  you  are  a family  man,  also  be 
ehgible  to  receive  a Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters. 

There  are  two  types  of  allotments  that  you  as  an  en- 
listed man  will  be  particularly  interested  in.  One  is  the 
basic  allowance  for  quarters,  better  known  as  the  “Q” 
or  “Queen”  allotment.  The  other  is  the  “D”  allotment. 

The  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ)  is  intended 
to  provide  rental  money  for  all  naval  persoimel— and 
their  dependents— who  are  not  assigned  to  adequate 
government  quarters  or  housing  facilities  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Navy. 

The  allowance  for  officers  is  based  on  rank  or  grade, 
and  on  whether  they  have  dependents.  The  amounts 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  72. 

The  Dependent  Assistance  Act  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a monthly  basic  allowance  for  quarters  for  the 
dependents  of  enlisted  personnel.  This  allowance  is 
credited  directly  to  your  pay.  In  order  to  qualify  for  this 
allowance,  you  must  register  (have  entered  on  your 
pay  record)  an  allotment  of  your  pay  which  is  equal 
to  the  rate  of  basic  allowance  for  quarters  you  are  en- 
titled to  receive  from  and  paid  for  by  the  Navy,  plus 
an  additional  specified  contribution  taken  from  your 


basic  pay.  The  total  of  these  two  sums— one  provided 
free  by  the  Navy,  the  other  sum  contributed  by  you— 
is  the  amount  of  money  sent  by  the  Navy  directly  to 
your  wife  or  other  dependents. 

The  table  on  page  72  shows  the  basic  allowance  for 
quarters— and  the  additional  minimum  contribution  re- 
quired from  you  according  to  pay  grades. 

How  to  Apply 

An  allotment  is  not  granted  automatically.  That  is, 
.^you  just  can’t  inform  the  persoimel  officer  that  you  are 
married  and  then  expect  your  wife  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment check.  You  must  make  an  application  and  register 
an  allotment,  and  in  doing  so,  there  are  certain  cond- 
tions  which  you  and  your  dependents  must  fulfill. 

You’ll  be  given  an  application  form  which  you  must 
fill  out,  giving  identifying  information  concerning  your- 
self, your  dependents’  relationship,  and  their  depend- 
ency upon  you. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  disbursing 
officer  as  to  the  eligibility  of  your  dependents,  he  may 
withhold  credit  and  consequently,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  register  the  “Q”  allotment  for  your  dependents.  If 
this  is  your  case,  then— pending  a determination  as  to 
your  dependents’  eligibility— you  may  register  the  ap- 
propriate “D”  allotment  (a  “D”  allotment  is  one  in 
which  the  entire  contribution  is  made  by  yourself— 
there  is  no  cost  to  the  government)  from  your  pay  for 
these  dependents. 

In  the  case  of  your  parents  or  children  over  21  years 
of  age,  since  credit  for  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
cannot  be  given  until  the  application  is  approved,  a 
voluntary  allotment  must  be  registered.  'The  amount  of 
this  allotment  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  minimum 
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required  contribution  you  must  make  to  “Q”  allotment. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  exceptions 
are  made  to  the  requirement  that  an  allotment  be  regis- 
tered before  being  given  BAQ  credit. 

• The  month  in  which  you  are  assigned  to  quarters 
for  your  dependents  and  the  month  in  which  such  as- 
signments terminated.  BAQ  is  not  paid  when  govern- 
ment quarters  are  provided  your  dependents. 

• The  month  in  which  you  are  discharged,  providing 
you  do  not  immediately  reenlist. 

• The  month  in  which  you  enter  on  active  duty  in 
a pay  status  if  the  allotment  is  eflFective  for  the  follow- 
ing month. 

• The  month  in  which  you  are  released  from  active 
duty. 

• The  month  in  which  the  required  degree  of  de- 
pendency ceases. 

• The  month  in  which  dependency  commences  pro- 
viding you  have  an  allotment  effective  from  the  follow- 
ing month. 

• In  the  event  of  your  death,  the  month  in  which 
death  occurs. 

These  Dependents  Are  Eligible 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  entitlement  to  basic 
allowance  for  quarters,  the  term  “dependent”  is  speci- 
fically limited  to  certain  individuals  under  certain  con- 
ditions. These  dependents  are; 

• A lawful  wife.  A marriage  is  lawful  only  if  both 
parties  were  eligible  to  marry  on  the  date  of  marriage. 

Many  states  have  decrees  which  require  a second 
final  decree  or  a waiting  period  before  the  divorce  is 
final.  Some  divorce  decrees  require  a waiting  period 
before  remarriage  is  permitted  either  within  the  state 
where  the  decree  is  obtained  or  outside  the  state.  There- 
fore, you  should  be  very  careful  that  you  do  not  re- 
marry after  divorce  until  you  are  absolutely  sure  that 


your  divorce  has  effectively  dissolved  your  previous 
marriage.  (The  above  applies  to  your  wife’s  previous 
marriage  also.) 

• Unmarried  legitimate  children  under  21  years  of 
age.  The  dependency  of  such  a child  under  21  years  of 
age  of  an  enlisted  Navyman  is  presumed  and  does  not 
have  to  be  proven.  If  you  are  divorced,  although  there 
may  be  nothing  in  your  divorce  decree  stating  as  much, 
you  as  a Navyman  are  obligated  to  support  your  minor 
children.  (Since  the  “Q”  allotment  requirement  does 
not  apply  to  officers,  a divorced  officer  must  prove  that 
he  is  supporting  his  minor  children.) 

• Legitimate  stepchildren  who  are  unmarried  and 
under  21  years  of  age.  These  children  must  be  in  fact 


dependent  upon  you  for  their  support. 

• Adopted  children  who  are  unmarried  and  under 
21  years  of  age.  These  children  become  eligible  de- 
pendents only  when  appropriate  action  has  been  taken 
by  a civil  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  permit 
adoption  by  you.  The  dependency  of  a legally  adopted 
unmarried  minor  child  of  an  enlisted  Navyman  is  pre- 
sumed. 

• Unmarried,  legitimate  children  over  21  years  of 
age  who  are  incapable  of  self-support  because  of  being 
mentally  or  physically  incapacitated,  and  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  you  for  more  than  one  half  of  their  sup- 
port. It  is  not  necessary  that  they  be  members  of  your 
household. 

• Natural  parents,  provided  they  are  actually  de- 
pendent upon  you  for  more  than  one  half  of  their  sup- 
port. If  the  parent  or  parents  claimed  have  an  income 
from  some  other  source,  outside  of  charitable  sources, 
such  income  being  in  excess  of  one  half  the  expenses 
of  such  parent  or  parents,  you  will  not  be  considered  to 
have  provided  over  one  half  support  even  though  you 
have  contributed  to  more  than  one  half  the  expenses. 

• Any  person  (including  stepparents,  former  step- 
parents, or  parents  by  adoption)  who  has  acted  as  a 
parent  for  a continuous  period  of  five  years  during  your 
minority,  provided  such  person  is  dependent  upon  you 
for  at  least  over  one  half  of  his  or  her  support. 

Requirements  of  Your  Dependents 

As  a rule,  your  wife  will  have  no  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  your  application  for  the  “Q”  allotment. 
However,  if  she  has  been  previously  married,  she  may 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
evidence  of  the  dissolution  of  her  previous  marriage, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  evidence  of  her  marriage  to  you. 

If  your  wife  has  children  by  previous  marriage  for 
whom  you  have  applied  for  BAQ,  she  will  be  required 
to  submit  birth  certificates  for  these  children.  In  addi- 
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tion,  an  aflSdavit  (known  as  “The  Dependency  Claim 
Form  for  Allowance  for  Adopted  Children,  Step- 
children, and  Unmarried  Legitimate  Children  over 
Twenty-one  Years  of  Age”— NavPers  3004)  will  be  sent 
to  her  by  BuPers  for  completion.  This  aflBdavit  con- 
cerns the  amount  of  support,  if  any,  being  received  by 
her  for  the  support  of  these  children  from  other  sources. 

If  you  have  adopted  children,  you  or  your  wife  will 
be  required  to  submit  documentary  evidence  of  such 
adoption  and  also  to  submit  the  aflBdavit  described 
above. 

If  you  have  unmarried  children  over  21  years  of  age 
who  are  dependent  upon  you  because  of  their  mental 
or  physical  disability,  the  aflBdavit  described  above  will 
be  required  from  your  wife  or  the  custodian  of  such 
children.  Further,  it  will  be  necessary  for  medical  evi- 
dence of  the  disability  of  these  children  to  be  sub- 
mitted. 

If  your  wife  needs  help  in  obtaining  any  documents 
or  information  concerning  them,  she  may  ask  the  local 
Home  Service  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  a 


be  certified  or  photostatic  copies.  You  should  make  it  a 
point  to  keep  the  originals  of  all  documents.  You  may 
need  them  again. 

Parents,  or  any  person  who  has  stood  in  a similar 
relationship,  have  very  definite  requirements  to  meet. 
An  aflBdavit  known  as  the  “Parent’s  Dependency  AflB- 
davit” (DD  Form  137A)  will  be  sent  to  them  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for  completion.  The  De- 
pendent Assistance  Act  specifically  requires  that  the 
dependency  of  a father  or  mother  must  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  an  aflBdavit  submitted  by  them. 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  stress  the  importance  of 
this  form  to  your  parents,  as  carelessness  or  inaccuracy 
in  filling  it  out  will  result  in  delay  and  possibly  may 
result  in  the  disapproval  of  the  application. 

If  your  parents  need  any  help  in  preparing  any  of 
these  affidavits  or  forms,  they,  too,  should  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  same  agencies  and  organizations  as 
those  suggested  for  your  wife. 

First  Allotment  Check 

It  is  important  that  you  remember  that  your  family 
will  not  receive  an  allotment  check  immediately  after 
application  is  made.  An  allotment  check  is  not  mailed 
until  the  first  of  the  month  following  the  month  for 
which  it  was  payable. 
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local  branch  of  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  the  local  wel- 
fare agencies  (private  and  public),  the  local  Legal  Aid 
Society,  Clerks  of  Court,  and  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics for  help.  All  documents  submitted  (with  the 
e.xception  of  naturalization  papers— see  page  68)  should 


Stated  more  directly,  this  means  that  if  you  apply 
for  your  wife’s  “Q”  allotment  say,  in  March,  the  first 
contribution  from  your  basic  pay  would  be  in  April. 
And  your  wife’s  first  allotment  check  would  be  mailed 
in  May. 

Your  parents’  full  “Q”  allotment  cannot  be  mailed 
until  your  application,  your  parents’  aflBdavit,  and  other 
information  which  may  be  requested  have  been  ex- 
amined and  a determination  made  that  your  parents 
are  eligible  dependents. 

Generally  speaking,  the  minimum  time  for  the  “Q” 
Allotments  to  wives  and  children  and  any  “D”  allot- 
ments to  be  paid  would  be  five  to  eight  weeks  after 
application.  The  minimum  time  for  the  full  “Q”  allot- 
ment check  to  parents  would  be  three  months  after 
application. 

Cancellation 

You  or  your  dependents  have  the  responsibility  of 
notifying  the  disbursing  oflBcer,  or  BuPers,  when  en- 
titlement to  this  allowance  has  ended  as  a result  of 
change  in  status,  as,  for  example: 

• Upon  death  of  a dependent,  or  when  the  required 
degree  of  dependency  comes  to  an  end,  upon  the 
divorce  from  wife  or  husband,  or  annulment,  or  mar- 
riage, or  when  your  child  reaches  the  age  of  21  or 
becomes  married. 

If  in  active  service,  and  you  are  oflBcially  determined 
to  be  missing,  missing  in  action,  interned  in  a neutral 
country,  captured  by  an  enemy,  beleaguered  or  be- 
sieged, your  pay  and  allowance  will  be  continued  at 
the  same  rate.  Naturally,  entitlement  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances ends  at  your  death. 
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$10,000  Free  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Is  One  of  Several 
Insurance  Plans  Provided  to  Protect  Your  Dependents 


OST  Navymen  recognize  the  importance  and  value 
of  life  insurance.  It  is  the  surest  and  safest  means 
of  guaranteeing  the  future  in  terms  of  money  to  them- 
selves or  to  their  dependents  at  the  time  when  they 
will  need  it  the  most. 

You’ll  be  happy  to  know  that  each  member  of  the 
naval  service  is  covered  by  either  the  Servicemens 
Idemnity,  National  Service  Life  Insurance  (NSLI)  or 
United  States  Government  Life  Insurance  (USGLI). 
The  extent  to  which  each  Navyman  on  active  duty  is 
insured  by  one  or  more  (or  a combination)  of  the  above 
is  $10,000.  And  he  may  be  insured  for  this  amount  at 
no  cost  to  himself,  through  the  Servicemen’s  Indemnity. 

All  of  these  are  systems  of  “government  insurance,” 
but  they  are  entirely  separate  policies.  NSLI  (insurance 
that  started  in  World  War  II)  and  USGLI  (insurance 
that  was  in  effect  in  World  War  I and  after)  are  each 
supported  by  an  independent  fund  consisting  of  pre- 
mium payments  and  the  earnings  received  on  these 
payments.  Both  funds  are  held  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
Under  the  Servicemen’s  Indemnity,  all  liabilities  are 
paid  from  an  appropriation  which  is  held  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  known  as  the  “Servicemen’s  Indemnity  Appro- 
priation.” The  payments  from  this  appropriation  are 
made  in  accordance  with  laws  established  by  Gongress 


and  administered  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 

Servicemen's  Indemnity 

Passage  of  the  Servicemen’s  Indemnity  and  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  23,  82nd  Gongress) 
brought  about  a fundamental  change  in  government 
insurance  for  service  personnel.  It  prohibited  further 
issuance  of  USGLI  and  NSLI  to  personnel  on  active 
duty  (although  men  already  having  this  insurance 
could  retain  it)  and  in  their  place  provided  for  a FREE 
indemnity  in  the  maximum  amount  of  $10,000  for  all 
servicemen.  This  indemnity  is  payable  to  your  survivors 
in  the  event  that  you  should  die  while  on  active  duty 
or  within  120  days  after  your  separation  from  active 
service. 

The  indemnity  is  paid  in  120  equal  monthly  install- 
ments at  the  rate  of  $9.29  per  $1000  ($92.90  for 
maximum  coverage)  and  is  limited  to  the  following 
beneficiaries: 

• Wife  or  husband. 

• Ghild  or  children,  including  a stepchild,  adopted 
child  or  an  illegitimate  child,  if  the  latter  was  desig- 
nated by  you  as  a beneficiary. 

• Parent,  including  stepparent,  parent  by  adoption, 
or  any  person  who  acted  as  your  parent  for  a year  or 


more  before  you  entered  on  active  duty.  Unless  it  is 
otherwise  designated,  the  word  “parent”  would  be 
considered  to  be  the  person  who  last  bore  that  rela- 
tionship to  you. 

• Brother  or  sister,  including  those  of  half-blood 
and  those  through  adoption. 

You  may  name  any  one  of  these  relatives  as  your 
beneficiary  on  your  DD  Form  93  (Record  of  Emer- 


gency Data)  but  if  you  do  not  designate  a specific 
person  the  indemnity  will  be  paid  to  the  persons  in  the 
order  listed  above.  It  is  important  therefore,  that  you 
carefully  and  accurately  fill  out  your  DD  Form  93  so 
that  this  payment  may  be  made  promptly  to  the  sur- 
vivor of  your  choice.  If  you  decide  that  you  wish  to 
change  your  beneficiary  a new  DD  Form  93  should  be 
filled  out. 

The  Servicemen’s  Indemnity  doesn’t  interfere  with 
your  rights  under  other  insurance  contracts  that  may 
have  been  issued  before  25  Apr  1951  (the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Servicemen’s  Indemnity  and  Insurance 
Acts  of  1951).  If  a Navyman  is  insured  under  NSLI  or 
USGLI  in  an  amount  less  than  $10,000  the  difference 
between  the  face  value  of  the  policy  and  $10,000  is 
made  up  by  the  indemnity.  For  example,  if  you  had  a 
$5000  NSLI  policy  in  force  at  the  time  of  your  death, 
your  beneficiary  will  be  protected  by  $5000  NSLI  and 
$5000  free  indemnity. 

In  other  words,  the  maximum  amount  that  you  can 
be  insured  for  under  any  of  these  three  insurance  pro- 
grams, or  a combination  of  them,  is  $10,000.  At  the 
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same  time  the  minimum  amount  for  which  a service- 
man on  active  dufy  is  insured  is  $10,000  also. 

National  Service  Life  Insurance 

Many  Navymen  now  hold  NSLI  contracts.  These 
men  have  certain  privileges  with  regard  to  their  insur- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  the  Servicemen’s  Indem- 
nity and  Insurance  Acts  of  1951.  They  may: 

• Continue  to  keep  their  insurance  in  force  by  pay- 
ing the  premiums  as  they  have  in  the  past  and  continu- 


ing to  receive  dividends. 

• Continue  to  keep  their  insurance  in  force  by 
“waiving”  all  premiums  on  a Five-Year  Level  Premium 
Term  or  by  waiving  that  portion  of  any  insurance  pre- 
mium that  represents  the  cost  of  the  pure  insurance  risk. 
This  means  that  during  the  period  the  waiver  is  in 
effect  the  policy  will  earn  no  dividends. 

• Cash  surrender  their  permanent  NSLI  insurance 
(if  they  have  permanent  type  insurance)  and  be  pro- 
tected under  the  indemnity  with  the  option  to  reinstate 
the  policy  surrendered  or  make  application  for  new 
insurance  after  they  are  separated  from  the  service. 

For  more  information  on  whether  to  waive  or  not  to 
waive  premiums,  see  the  section  on  this  subject  below. 

If  you  are  insured  under  NSLI,  you  have  the  right 
to  change  your  beneficiary  at  any  time.  However,  in 
order  for  a change  of  beneficiary  to  be  eflFective  a writ- 
ten notice  must  be  signed  by  you,  dated  and  forwarded 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  oflBce  maintaining  your 
NSLI  record.  This  notice  should  contain  suflBcient  in- 
formation to  identify  you,  so  be  sure  to  list  your  full 
name,  certificate  number  if  available,  your  rank  or 
rating  and  your  service  or  file  number. 

Wherever  practicable  this  notice  should  be  made  on 
a VA  Form  9-336,  obtained  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration or  your  Insurance  OflBcer. 

United  States  Government  Life  Insurance 

If  you  have  a U.  S.  Government  Life  Insurance 
Policy  in  force,  you  have  the  same  privileges  with  re- 
gard to  your  insurance  under  the  Servicemen’s  Indem- 
nity and  Insurance  Acts  of  1951  as  those  listed  above 
for  the  holders  of  NSLI. 

Navymen  insured  under  USGLI  pohcies  also  have 
the  right  to  change  their  beneficiary  at  any  time.  A 
change  of  beneficiary  may  be  made  in  the  same  man- 


ner as  mentioned  above  for  NSLI  policy  holders  except 
that  VA  Insurance  Form  9-724  should  be  used.  In  any 
event,  if  you  want  to  change  your  beneficiary,  consult 
the  Insurance  OflBcer  in  your  ship  or  station. 

To  Waive  or  Not  to  Waive  Premiums 

Quite  a few  Navymen  have  been  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  waive  premiums  on  their 
government  life  insurance  policies  (NSLI  or  USGLI) 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Servicemen’s  Indemnity 
and  Insurance  Acts  of  1951. 

The  privilege  of  “waiving”  all  or  a part  of  one’s 
insurance  premiums  has  been  established  to  equalize 
the  situation  between  those  who  are  covered  by  the 
free  indemnity  and  thus  pay  no  premiums,  and  those 
who  hold  NSLI  or  USGLI  policies  and  have  been 
paying  premiums. 

First  we  must  understand  what  it  means  to  “waive” 
insurance  premiums.  If  you  have  a term  insurance 
policy  you  may  waive  the  entire  premium.  This  means 
you  will  pay  no  premiums  while  on  active  duty,  al- 
though your  policy  will  continue  to  be  in  eflFect.  If  you 
have  a permanent  plan  policy,  you  may  waive  the 
“pure  insurance  risk”  portion  of  your  premiums— you  do 
not  pay  that  portion  of  the  premium  which  is  to  insure 
your  life  from  month  to  month,  as  differentiated  from 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  premium  you  must  pay 


into  the  reserve  or  “investment”  portion  of  the  policy. 
In  either  case,  after  release  from  active  duty,  you 
would  resume  paying  the  regular  premium.  Waiving 
■'does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  surrendering— when 
you  surrender  a policy,  you  give  it  up  completely.  No 
dividends  will  be  paid,  however,  while  a waiver  is  in 
effect. 

Some  of  the  pros  and  cons  on  waiving  premiums  are 
discussed  in  All  Hands,  January  1952,  p.  49.  Here  is 
a brief  summary  on  the  subject: 

• All  personnel  who  hold  term  insurance  policies 
are  advised  to  waive  the  premiums  while  on  active 
duty.  They  can  resume  paying  their  term^insurance 
premiums  within  120  days  after  release  from  active 
duty. 

The  following  applies  only  to  permanent  plan  insur- 
ance policy  holders: 

• According  to  the  Veterans  Administration,  a World, 
War  I (USGLI)  poZicy— issued  at  the  younger  age 
rates— that  has  been  in  force  for,  say,  10  years  or  more, 
will  probably  best  serve  the  holder  if  regular  premiums 
are  continued  and  dividends  are  received. 
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• On  National  Service  Life  Insurance  permanent 
plan  policies,  the  decision  is  often  close  but  the  VA 
says  that  in  most  cases  the  waiver  will  be  preferable. 

Because  of  the  several  factors  involved,  a separate 
determination  must  be  made  in  each  individual  case. 
Permanent  plan  policy  holders  may: 

(1)  Surrender  the  policy  for  cash  and  remain  cov- 
ered for  $10,000  under  the  indemnity  or 

(2)  Apply  for  a waiver  of  the  “pure  insurance  risk” 
portion  of  the  premium  (the  amount  paid  to  insure 
one’s  life  from  month  to  month  as  differentiated  from 
that  paid  into  the  reserve)  or 


(3)  Continue  to  pay  the  present  premiums  and  re- 
ceive dividends  if  and  when  dividends  are  declared. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  waiving  your  premiums 
under  (2)  above? 

If  the  insured  decides  to  retain  his  pohcy  but  waive 
the  “pure  insurance  risk”  portion  of  his  premiums,  his 
policy  will  be  continued  in  force  while  on  active  duty, 
the  cash  value  will  continue  to  grow  and— at  the  time 
of  his  release  from  active  duty— he  could  resume  pay- 
ment of  the  full  premiums  at  the  same  rate  as  when  he 
first  converted  his  policy.  In  case  of  death,  his  bene- 
ficiary would  be  paid  under  the  terms  of  the  policy, 
not  the  indemnity.  (In  cases  where  the  insurance  is 
less  than  $10,000  the  beneficiary  of  the  insured  is  sure 
of  receiving  an  amount  of  the  indemnity  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  $10,000.)  The  insured  Navyman  will  not 
receive  antj  dividends,  however,  during  the  waiver 
period. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  presented  in  (3) 
above.  This  is  where  the  decision  to  waive  or  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  the  full  premium  is  determined.  If  you 
execute  a waiver,  you  don’t  collect  your  annual  divi- 


dend for  the  period  the  waiver  is  in  effect.  But  if  your 
dividend  is  less  than  the  amount  you  would  save  by 
waiving  (that  is,  not  paying)  the  “pure  insurance  risk” 
portion  of  your  premiums,  then,  obviously,  it  would 
pay  you  to  execute  the  waiver. 

How  do  you  figure  whether  you  save  by  waiving? 
To  answer  this  question  you  must  first  know:  (1)  what 
yoiu:  annual  dividend  is;  (2)  then  you  must  find  the 
amount  of  your  “pure  insurance  risk;”  and  (3)  which 
is  greater. 

Each  case  is  different.  Therefore,  if  you’re  not  sure 
about  waiving,  do  one  of  the  following:  see  your  Insur- 
ance Officer,  check  with  a VA  branch  office,  or  read 
the  January  1952  All  Hands  article  that  contains 
tables  that  will  show  you  how  you  stand. 

Post-Service  National  Service  Life  Insurance 

Any  Navyman  protected  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Servicemen’s  Indemnity  and  Insurance  Acts  of  1951 
may,  within  120  days  following  his  separation  from 
active  service,  apply  for  insurance  on  the  Five-Year 
Level  Premium  Term  Plan.  This  insurance  is  renewable, 
non-participating  (no  dividends),  but  not  convertible 
to  any  form  of  permanent  insurance. 

There  are  many  excellent  insurance  policies  offered 
by  commercial  companies  which  could  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  rounding  out  your  insurance  program. 
However,  you  should  consult  your  Insurance  Officer  for 
counseling  so  that  you  may  become  familiar  with  the 
type  of  policy  offered  to  you. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 


Veterans  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  or 
through  any  Veterans  Administration  field  station.  For 
information  concerning  USGLI,  ask  for  VA  Pamphlet 
9-1;  for  information  regarding  NSLI  and  Servicemen’s 
Indemnity,  ask  for  VA  Pamphlet  9-3.  Both  pamphlets 
include  premium  rates. 
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Pointers  on  Living  Conditions  and  Housing  Facilities  for  Navymen; 
80,000  Housing  Units  Are  Currently  Provided  in  the  Navy  Community 


T HE  Navy’s  family  housing  program  embraces  more 
* than  80,000  public  quarters,  government  rental  units 
and  government-insured  privately  financed  units.  It 
may  be  divided  into  three  broad  categories,  based  upon 
the  facilities  available  and  the  financial  arrangements 
you  may  make: 

• Public  Quarters  — This  is  government-owned  or 
government-controlled  housing  administered  by  the 
Navy  and  occupied  without  payment  of  a cash  rent.  If 
you  occupy  this  type  of  housing,  you  surrender  in  full 
your  basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ),  but  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  no  further  expenses  to  pay  for 
your  housing.  It  is  available  to  both  oflBcers  and  enlisted 
personnel. 

If  you  are  an  officer  and  report  for  duty  at  a perma- 
nent activity  where  public  quarters  are  available,  you 
will  be  assigned  quarters  designated  by  the  command- 
ing officer  of  your  new  activity.  Quarters  may  include 
utilities  and  furniture. 

Your  quarters  will  contain  the  number  of  rooms  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  an  officer  of  your  rank.  An  ensign 


or  warrant  officer,  for  example,  is  usually  provided  with 
two  rooms;  a lieutenant  (junior  grade),  three  rooms;  a 
lieutenant,  four  rooms;  a lieutenant  commander,  five 
rooms;  a commander,  six  rooms;  a captain,  seven  rooms; 
and  additional  rooms  for  the  higher  ranks. 

However,  this  rule  is  often  modified  by  circum- 
stances. A lesser  number  of  rooms,  for  example,  might 
be  assigned  by  the  commanding  officer  because  of  the 
hmited  quarters  available.  As  a rule,  due  consideration 
is  given  to  the  suitability  of  the  quarters  for  the  officer 
concerned,  his  position  in  the  organization  and  his 
grade,  as  well  as  the  size  of  his  family. 

When  public  quarters  for  married  enlisted  men  are 
available,  assignment  is  made  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, who  bases  his  decision  upon  the  number  of  depend- 
ents, and  other  considerations. 

If  you  are  a married  enlisted  man  and  are  not  fur- 
nished family  public  quarters  (if  you  are  entitled  to 
such  quarters)  you  will  be  provided  with  accommoda- 
tions for  yourself  in  barracks  or  a receiving  station  and 
will  be  paid  your  allowance  in  lieu  of  such  family  quar- 


ters. A discussion  of  entitlement  to  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  will  be  found  on  pages  6-8. 

When  government  quarters  are  first  assigned,  the 
housing  officer  of  the  command  having  cognizance  over 
the  quarters  originates  your  agreement  to  surrender 
your  basic  allowance  by  forwarding  a DD  Form  114 
in  triplicate  to  your  commanding  officer.  The  CO  then 
forwards  the  original  and  duplicate  of  this  form  to  the 
disbursing  officer  having  custody  of  your  pay  record 
and  the  necessary  pay  record  adjustments  are  made. 

• Title  VIII  Housing  — This  is  privately  financed  and 
privately  operated  and  controlled  rental  housing  that 
has  been  constructed  under  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration insured  mortgage  program.  The  provisions 
for  such  housing  are  contained  in  Title  VIII  of  the 
National  Housing  Act— That’s  where  this  housing  gets 
its  name. 

Public  Law  211,  81st  Congress,  which  amended  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  adding  Title  VIII,  was  en- 
acted to  encourage  construction  of  rental  housing  on  or 
in  areas  adjacent  to  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Army  and 
Air  Force  installations. 

First  preference  for  occupancy  in  Title  VIII  housing 
is  given  to  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  with  families 
who  are  assigned  to  permanent  shore  duty,  including 
those  men  assigned  to  station  or  district  craft  and  vessels 
of  the  inactive  fleets,  and  personnel  assigned  to  head- 
quarters of  Fleet  units  located  on  shore. 

The  rental  allowances  of  the  various  officer  ranks 
and  enlisted  ratings  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
^ tion  in  the  provision  of  Title  VIII  housing,  in  order  that 
rents  will  be  within  the  means  of  military  personnel. 

Navy  Title  VIII  housing  is  available  at  many  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  In  Alaska  and 
Guam,  housing  projects  constructed  under  other  titles 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  are  available. 

• Rental  Housing  — This  is  Navy-owned  and  oper- 
ated housing  for  which  the  Navyman  pays  a stipulated 
amount  as  rent  without  forfeiture  of  his  quarters  allow- 
ance. The  primary  distinction  between  rental  housing 
and  public  quarters  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  occu- 
pancy of  government  space  is  held.  In  the  case  of 
rental  housing,  occupancy  is  established  on  the  basis 
of  a landlord-tenant  relationship  involving  payment  of 
a specified  amount  and  a contractual  agreement  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  Navyman,  which  gives 
the  Navyman  the  same  rights  in  the  property  rented 
that  he  would  have  if  he  were  renting  from  a private 
owner.  ( In  the  case  of  public  quarters,  discussed  above, 
the  occupant  has  possession  on  a strictly  “permissive 
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basis”;  he  has  no  contract  and  his  housing  is  at  the  sole 
option  of  the  government.) 

The  Navy  manages  government  rental  housing  for 
Navy  personnel.  The  commanding  officer  sets  up  a 
local  housing  organization  the  size  of  which  depends 
on  the  number  of  rental  housing  units,  the  locations 
and  concentrations  of  housing  at  his  activity,  and  the 
availability  of  personnel  and  funds.  Each  prospective 
tenant  for  rental  housing  must  file  a Navy  Rental  Hous- 
ing Projects  Application  (NavDocks  Form  530)  through 
his  unit  commander  or  directly  to  the  housing  manage- 
ment as  prescribed  by  the  CO  of  the  activity. 

There  are  usually  waiting  lists  for  each  type  and  size 
of  unit,  established  and  maintained  by  the  project  hous- 
ing office.  Your  position  on  a waiting  list  is  usually 
determined  by  the  date  of  your  application. 


In  areas  where  housing  shortages  exist  and  you  find 
it  necessary  to  look  for  housing  on  your  own,  it  is  advis- 
able to  consult  your  Legal  Assistance  Officer  before 
signing  a lease  or  contract. 

From  time  to  time  the  housing  situation  will  change, 
but  always  in  the  form  of  improvements.  For  example, 
in  recent  months  the  Navy’s  Seabees  have  built  2400 
new  units  on  Guam,  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  Kwajalein 
Island,  and  Sangley  Point  in  the  Philippines.  These  new 
units  have  replaced  quonset  huts  and  similar  substand- 
ard housing  formerly  used  to  house  married  men  and 
their  families. 


Navy  Community  Life 

Wherever  you  live  you’ll  find  that  Navy  life  is  a 
"community  aflFair”  and  you  are  an  important  part  of  it. 
There  are  recreation,  social  and  cultural  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  Navy  to  bring  Navy  families  together. 
Picnics,  street-dances,  card  parties,  athletic  events,  gar- 
den club  contests,  scouting  competitions  and  hikes, 
concerts,  movies,  lectures  and  other  kinds  of  events  lead 
toward  the  enrichment  of  Navy  life. 

You  will  find  that  everyone  in  the  “community”  is 
anxious  to  be  your  friend  and  be  a part  of  the  big  Navy 


family.  In  housing  projects  where  Navy  families  live, 
Navymen  are  conscious  of  this  and  know  that  if  they 
“fall  down”  it  reflects  on  the  whole  community.  Keeping 
your  quarters  in  shipshape  condition  is  one  of  the  best 
contributions  to  community  life  that  you  can  give. 
Every  Navy  community  has  a place  where  you  can 
obtain  lawn  mowers,  garden  equipment,  rakes,  etc. 
There  is  regular  garbage  and  trash  pick  up,  too.  Re- 
member, the  Navy  can  find  you  a house  but  it  is  still 
up  to  you  to  make  it  a home. 

Info  On  Overseas  Living  Conditions 

If  you  plan  to  take  your  family  with  you  when  going 
to  an  overseas  station,  you  should  investigate  the  living 
conditions  in  that  area  before  leaving  the  United  States. 
A pamphlet  entitled  “Overseas  Transportation  Informa- 
tion for  Navy  Dependents”  (NavPers  15842)  may  be 
requested  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Pam- 
phlets which  give  a general  idea  about  the  living  condi- 
tions (shelter,  schools,  transportation,  stores,  required 
clothing,  food,  etc.)  for  various  foreign  locations  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

Here  is  a complete  list  of  pamphlets  available  on  liv- 
ing conditions  at  overseas  stations,  large  and  small. 
Personnel  can  get  the  latest  information  on  living  con- 
ditions and  various  other  compiled  information,  includ- 
ing NavPers  15842,  by  addressing  a request  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  G212),  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  for  one  copy  of 
the  appropriate  pamphlet. 


Alaska  (Adak  and  Kodiak) 

Azores 

Bermuda 

Brazil 

Bahrein  Islands,  Saudi  Arabia 
Trinidad,  British  West  Indies 
Cuba  (Guantanamo  Bay) 
France  (including  Paris) 
French  Riviera 
(Staff,  Sixth  Fleet) 

Port  Lyautey,  French  Morocco 

Formosa 

Germany 

London,  England 

Greece  (Athens) 


Guam  and  Saipan 

Hawaii 

Iceland 

Italy  (Rome  and  Naples) 
Japan 

Kwajalein 
Midway  Island 
Argentia,  Newfoundland 

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Philippine  Islands 
Puerto  Rico 
Tripoli,  Libya 
Turkey 


assistance  available 


Here  Are  Services  Offered  To  Every  Navyman 
To  Aid  You,  Your  Family  During  Your  Career 


T HE  Navy  has  long  recognized  that  a man  who  is 
■ worried  about  his  personal  problems  cannot  be  an 
eflFective  member  of  a military  organization— or  any 
other.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why,  when  you  run 
into  personal  trouble,  you’ll  find  a number  of  experts 
available  to  help  you.  It’s  good  business  for  the  Navy, 
and  it  helps  you.  Listed  below  are  some  of  the  services 


and  assistance  which  you  may  receive  from  the  Navy 
and  other  sources.  Each  is  well  qualified  to  aid  you. 


Your  Navy  Chaplain 

The  fact  that  Navy  chaplains  are  clergymen  in  uni- 
form makes  them  naturally  concerned  for  all  personal 
problems  of  military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 
Navy  chaplains  are  not  only  ready  to  accept  the  tra- 
ditional practice  of  “take  your  trouble  to  the  chaplain,” 
but  also  work  to  bring  the  comfort,  courage,  and  faith 
into  people’s  lives  which  is  the  fruit  of  a religious  belief. 

When  a diflBculty  arises,  the  chaplain,  in  addition  to 
providing  spiritual  assistance,  will  refer  you  to  the  spe- 
cialists capable  of  meeting  your  specific  problem.  The 
ministrations  you  receive  from  your  home  church  are 
continued  by  your  chaplain;  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church,  visits,  counsel,  assistance  in  emergency,  instruc- 
tion in  living,  help  at  time  of  sickness  or  death.  He  is 
concerned  and  interested  in  you  both  in  times  of 
trouble  and  when  there  is  smooth  sailing. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  services  rendered  by  these 
clergymen  in  uniform  are: 

The  chaplain  is  available  to  perform  marriage  cere- 
monies. If  you  are  planning  marriage,  it  is  advisable 
for  you  to  confer  with  the  chaplain  in  advance. 

The  chaplain  is  the  personal  representative  of  every 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  family,  in  spiritual  matters.  At 
times,  and  upon  invitation,  of  course,  he  will  visit  your 
home.  He  can  give  counsel  and  advice  to  the  widows 
and  parents  in  case  of  a Navyman’s  death,  and  is  avail- 
able to  conduct  appropriate  funeral  services  for  Navy- 
men  (active  and  retired)  and  for  their  dependents. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  chaplain’s  primary 
duty  is  religious. 

Navy's  Legal  Assistance  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  Legal  Assistance  Program  of  the 
Navy  is  to  interview,  advise  and  assist  Navymen  who 
have  personal  legal  problems,  and  in  certain  cases,  to 
refer  them  to  competent  attorneys  acting  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Bar  Association,  state  and  local  bar 
associations  and  legal  aid  organizations. 

The  Navy  has  established  billets  for  Legal  Assistance 
Ofiicers  who  are  naval  oflBcers.  Each  Legal  Assistance 
Ofiicer  is  also  a member  of  the  bar  of  a state,  territory. 


or  the  District  of  Columbia.  Legal  Assistance  Offices 
are  established  at  naval  district  headquarters,  navy 
yards,  naval  stations.  Marine  Corps  bases.  Marine  bar- 
racks and  other  naval  activities  where  qualified  lawyers 
are  available.  Legal  Assistance  Officers  or  Acting  LAOs 
are  also  usually  appointed  on  ships  or  stations  having 
complements  of  more  than  1000. 

For  smaller  ships  or  stations,  where  the  services  of 
an  LAO  is  considered  advisable  by  the  commanding 
officer,  and  there  is  no  licensed  attorney  on  board,  a 
naval  officer  may  be  assigned  collateral  duty  as  acting 
Legal  Assistance  Officer.  The  Acting  LOA  can  arrange 
for  legal  services,  but  is  himself  forbidden  to  give  such 
advice  or  service, 

Heres’  a point  to  remember.  If  you  need  legal  advice, 
you  may  call  in  person  for  an  interview  with  your  Legal 
Assistance  Officer  without  going  through  any  chain  of 
command.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  find  him,  your 
personnel  officer  or  chaplain  can  tell  you. 

All  matters  upon  which  you  may  consult  your  Legal 
Assistance  Officer  are  treated  confidentially.  It  is  a strict 
rule  that  such  confidential  matters  will  not  be  disclosed 
by  personnel  of  the  legal  office  to  anyone,  except  upon 
your  specific  permission— and  that  such  disclosures  may 
not  lawfully  be  ordered  by  any  superior  naval  authority. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  requires  observance  of 
this  rule  as  essential  to  establishing  confidence  of  naval 
personnel  in  the  integrity  of  the  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. All  persons,  regardless  of  rank  or  rate,  are  assured 
that  they  may  disclose  frankly  and  completely  the 
material  facts  of  their  legal  matters  without  fear  that 


such  confidences  will  be  disclosed  or  used  against  them. 

• How  the  LAO  Can  Help  — The  type  of  cases  which 
Legal  Assistance  Officers  can  handle  for  you  include 
the  drawing  of  wills,  powers  of  attorney,  deeds,  affi- 
davits, contracts  and  many  other  documents.  Matters 
relating  to  automobile  sales  and  licenses,  and  cases 
where  a landlord  may  be  attempting  to  evict  your 
family  during  yoirr  absence  and  similar  troubles  are 
legitimate  reasons  for  dropping  in  to  see  your  LAO. 

Legal  Assistance  Officers  also  deal  with  cases  of 
transfer  of  property,  questions  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
adoption  of  children,  administration  of  estates,  insur- 
ance, citizenship,  insanity,  taxation,  personal  injury 
and  various  cases  in  which  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  may  be  invoked  for  the  pro- 
tection of  service  personnel  or  their  families. 

Navymen  may  also  go  td  see  an  LAO  of  another 
service.  For  example,  a sailor  on  leave  in  the  Midwest, 
who  has  a legal  problem,  may  drop  in  to  see  the  LAO 
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at  an  Air  Force  or  Army  base  near  his  home  town.  De- 
pendents (of  active  duty  Armed  Forces  personnel)  are 
also  eligible  to  use  the  services  of  a Legal  Assistance 
OflBcer  of  any  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  Navy 
Legal  Assistance  Officers  are  not  permitted  to  represent 
you  as  counsel,  or  appear  in  person,  or  by  pleadings, 
in  or  before  civil  courts,  boards  or  commissions,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  construed  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere 
with  the  present  practice  of  naval  officers  who  appear 
in  police  or  criminal  courts  as  legal  representatives  of 
the  commandant  or  commanding  officer  where  naval 
personnel  may  be  involved. 

Since  Legal  Assistance  Officers  cannot  appear  in 
court  as  counsel,  and  obviously  cannot  deal  personally 
with  problems  arising  in  every  locality  in  the  U.  S., 
provisions  have  been  made  for  handling  such  cases.  The 
American  Bar  Associations’  Committee  on  Legal  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  was  organized  in  1941  to 
provide  just  such  help. 

Legal  Assistance  Officers,  of  course,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  accept  any  fee.  Fees,  however,  may  be 
charged  by  members  of  the  civilian  bar  in  cases  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  LAOs  through  the  state  or  local 
committee.  Usually,  when  such  fees  are  charged,  they 
are  relatively  low— usually  the  minimum  standard  or  less 
for  the  particular  case,  with  consideration  being  shown 
to  the  servicemans’  ability  to  pay. 


LAOs  do  not  handle  matters  which  should,  in  their 
judgment,  be  handled  by  private  counsel.  LAOs  are 
also  constantly  warned  against  handling  questions  of 
family  allowance,  matters  involving  transportation  of 
dependents,  complaints  of  non-support  and  similar 
cases.  Such  matters  should  be  referred  by  you  to  the 
appropriate  bureau  or  office. 

In  no  case  will  a Legal  Assistance  Officer  act  as  a 
collection  agency  or  lend  his  aid  to  defeat  fair  collec- 
tion or  legal  enforcement  of  any  just  debt  or  obligation. 

The  Navy  Relief  Society 

The  Navy  Relief  Society  is  a private  organization, 
supported  entirely  by  private  funds,  which  assists 
Navymen  and  Marines  and  their  families  in  “times  of 
need.”  It  is  not  an  official  part  of  the  Navy  but  is 
closely  affiliated  with  it  and  operates  exclusively  in  the 
field  of  relieving  emergency  distress  among  naval  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents.  While  its  assistance  is  not 
a benefit  or  right,  it  is  the  Navy’s  own  organization  for 
taking  care  of  its  own  people,  is  manned  largely  by 
naval  personnel,  and  is  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  those  in  the  naval  service. 

In  order  to  insure  that  all  requests  are  handled 
equally,  definite  policies  and  practices  have  been  devel- 
oped. Basic  to  these  is  the  foundamental  concept  that 
Navymen  are  normally  independent,  self-reliant  and 
self-supporting  people,  but  due  to  the  nature  of  service 
life  with  its  many  changes  they  are  subject  to  a 
greater  extent  than  persons  in  civilian  life  to  unforseen 
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problems.  It  is  in  these  situations  that  the  Society  is 
intended  and  stands  ready  to  relieve.  Its  services  are 
available  to  all  personnel,  both  regular  and  reserve  on 
active  duty  (other  than  training  duty),  to  retired  per- 
sonnel and  to  the  dependents  of  those  whose  death  oc- 
curred while  in  the  service.  There  should  be  no  hesi- 
tancy in  seeking  its  aid  in  time  of  real  trouble. 

Assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of  financial  aid,  which 
may  be  given  as  a loan  (no  interest  is  ever  charged), 
grant  or  combination.  Non-financial  services  are  also 
provided. 

The  work  of  the  Society  is  decentralized  among  47 
auxiharies  and  55  branches.  Auxiliaries  are  located  at 
the  Headquarters  of  the  naval  districts,  at  the  larger 
naval  stations,  at  the  larger  Marine  Corps  posts  and 
stations,  and  at  the  centers  where  naval  families  congre- 
gate. Branches  are  located  at  smaller  stations  within 
reasonable  distance  to  the  larger  ones.  All  of  these 
auxiliaries  and  branches  maintain  offices  which  are  easy 
to  reach  and  are  open  during  normal  working  hours. 
In  cases  of  necessity  some  of  the  staflF  can  usually  be 
reached  at  night. 

If  an  auxihary  or  branch  is  not  available,  write  or 
telegraph  requests  to:  Headquarters,  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety, c/o  Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

if  the  need  is  immediate  and  urgent,  written  or 
telegraph  requests  should  be  processed  through  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  will  assist 
in  insuring  that  sufficient  information  is  included.  The 
Red  Cross  chapter  may  also  be  helpful  in  arrangements 
for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  etc. 

Detailed  information  on  assistance  and  services  avail- 
able from  the  Navy  Relief  Society  are  given  in  BuPers 
Inst.  I747.I. 

The  American  Red  Cross 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  a private  organization 
supported  by  contributions.  Here  are  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  Red  Cross  for  you: 

• Counseling  with  patients  and  their  families  and 
dependents  on  personal  and  family  problems. 

• Financial  assistance  to  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies and  dependents  in  emergencies. 

• Communicating  between  patients  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  obtaining  information  on  home  and  medical 
conditions  for  military  authorities. 


assistance  available 


• Providing  information  to  patients  and  their  families 
concerning  federal  and  state  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  while  they  are  in  service  and  upon  discharge. 

• Referral  of  patients  and  families  to  specialized 
agencies  which  provide  such  services  as  legal  aid,  em- 
ployment, medical  care  and  child  welfare. 

• Providing  recreational  activities  for  patients  in 
hospitals. 

• Assisting  relatives  who  visit  patients  in  military 
installations. 


• Furnishing  comfort  supplies  to  military  patients. 


• Furnishing  health  and  safety  services  at  mihtary 
installations,  such  as  water  safety,  first  aid,  home  nurs- 
ing and  nutrition. 

• Cooperation  with  the  military  establishment  in 
the  conduct  of  a national  blood  program  to  secure  do- 
nations of  whole  blood  and  to  provide  whole  blood  and 
blood  derivatives  for  military  hospitals  as  needed. 

In  time  of  war  the  Red  Cross  undertakes  additional 
responsibilities  including  assisting  POWs  and  acting  as 
their  intermediaries,  setting  up  and  operating  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association 

The  Navy  Mutual* Aid  Association  is  a non-profit 
association  estabhshed  in  1879,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
immediate  aid  to  the  dependents  of  deceased  oflBcer 
personnel  in  the  form  of  a substantial  cash  payment 
wired  or  cabled  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  in  securing 
pension  and  other  benefits  for  the  dependents  of  its 
members. 

Membership  is  open  to  Regular  and  Reserve  oflBcers 
of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  who  are 
not  more  than  45/2  years  of  age.  Reserve  oflBcers  must 
be  on  active  duty  at  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  Asso- 
ciation and  must  have  one  year’s  continuous  active  serv- 
ice or  one  year  or  more  of  obligated  service  at  time 
application  is  submitted.  The  benefits  of  the  Associa- 


tion are  available  when  members  retire,  resign  or  are  in 
an  inactive  status. 

The  Association  acts  promptly  upon  receipt  of  the 
oflBcial  notice  of  a member’s  death  ($1000  is  sent  im- 
mediately without  waiting  for  proof  of  death  so  the 
dependents  are  not  left  stranded  without  funds)  fi- 
nishing forms  and  assisting  the  surviving  dependents 
in  the  preparation,  submission  and  follow-up  of  govern- 
ment claims. 

There  are  also  numerous  services  for  its  members. 
For  example,  membership  in  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid 
Association  entitles  a member  to  obtain  quick  loan  serv- 
ice anywhere  in  the  world,  provides  a central  depository 
for  valuable  documents  and  free  photostatic  service. 
In  addition,  members  are  kept  up  to  date  on  changes 
in  government  benefits  and  other  important  informa- 
tion through  the  association’s  annual  report. 

The  premiums  for  the  $7500  benefit  vary  with  the 
age  pf  the  member  and  become  fully  paid-up  at  age 
60,  65,  70  or  75  depending  on  the  plan  selected.  The 
Association  pays  a terminal  dividend  of  $500  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $7,500  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  a 
man  joining  the  Association  at  age  23  pays  $10.35  a 
month  and  his  payments  stop  at  age  60.  In  the  event 
of  death,  his  beneficiary  would  be  paid  $7,500  plus 
the  terminal  dividend  of  $500. 

Interested  persons  may  direct  their  inquiries  to  the 
Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Navy  Wives'  Club 

The  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America  is  a group  that 
has  been  especially  organized  for  the  Navy  wife.  It  has 
43  active  clubs  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  in  overseas 
locations  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  French 
Morocco  and  the  Philippines,  and  several  with  charters 
pending. 

Membership  in  the  NWCA  is  composed  chiefly  of 


wives  of  enlisted  men  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  and  Marine  Corps  and  in  their  Reserve  compon- 
ents. Other  members  are  wives  of  EMs  who  have  been 
honorably  discharged  or  are  retired  or  in  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve, and,j  women  who  are  friendly  to  and  interested 
in  the  cause  of  furthering  such  an  organization  of  mu- 
tual assistance  and  social  welfare. 

Activities  of  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  are  many,  in- 
cluding beneficial  and  social  undertakings.  The  NWCA 
also  sponsors  a special  college  scholarship  fund  for  sons 
and  daughters  of  enlisted  personnel.  The  scholarship  is 
an  outright  grant  of  at  least  $250  per  academic  year  for 
the  candidate  selected.  To  be  eligible,  the  applicant 
must  be  the  child,  legally  adopted  child  or  stepchild 
of  an  enlisted  man  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard  on  active  duty  or  retired  with  pay  (see  page  42) . 

The  Navy  Wives  Club  members  also  provide  assist- 

NAVY  WIVES  get  together  in  Japan  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Pratt  (center)  wife  of  Assistant  SecNav  for  Personnel. 
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ance  to  Navy  Chaplains,  assist  in  YMCA  programs  for 
servicemen,  participate  in  the  National  blood  donor  pro- 
gram and  in  Navy  Relief  Society  affairs.  On  the  social 
side,  the  local  chapters  hold  dances,  picnics,  and  similar 
activities. 

If  no  local  chapter  exists  in  the  area  in  which  you 
now  live  and  your  wife  is  interested  in  estabhshing  such 
a chapter,  she  may  find  help  in  its  organization  by  ad- 
dressing a request  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers  C212),  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Other  Organizations 

There  are  a number  of  organizations  and  government 
agencies  which  will  assist  your  family  upon  your  death. 
Following  is  a brief  discussion  of  the  services  of  some 
of  these  agencies; 

• Veterans  Administration  — Handles  compensation 
for  service-connected  death  and  pension  for  nonservice- 
connected  death.  The  VA  is  responsible  for  burial  flags 
for  dependents  of  personnel  buried  outside  the  conti- 
nental U.  S.  It  administers  USGLI  and  NSLI  insurance 
as  well  as  the  Servicemen’s  Indemnity.  The  VA  main- 
tains hospitals  for  care  of  veterans  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  hospital  treatment.  VA  Regional  OfiBces  are 
located  in  many  large  cities. 

• Veteran  Organizations  — The  American  Legion, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  (VFW),  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  (Amvets)  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
and  certain  other  veterans’  organizations  will  assist  sur- 
vivors in  obtaining  various  benefits,  by  providing  infor- 
mation and  helping  process  claims. 

• State  Veterans  Commissions  — Most  states  maintain 
veterans’  agencies  (usually  called  State  Veterans  Com- 
missions) which  supervise  veterans’  programs.  They 
can  help  with  federal  employment  assistance,  state  bo- 
nuses—if  any,  educational  assistance,  land  settlement 
preference  and  other  benefits. 

• BuPers  Casualty  Branch  — Makes  official  notifica- 
tion of  death.  Forwards  to  the  person  believed  to  have 
entitlement,  as  indicated  from  official  records,  the 
forms  on  which  to  apply  for  the  six  months’  death  gra- 
tuity, arrears  of  pay  and  data  concerning  other  benefits 
which  may  be  payable.  Provides  next-of-kin  with  state- 
ment of  naval  service  of  the  deceased  which  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
other  agencies  as  proof  of  service.  Certifies  payment  of 
death  gratuity.  Provides  copies  of  “Certification  of 
Casualty”  to  government  agencies  administering  vari- 
ous benefits.  Notifies  commercial  insurance  firms  (if 
listed  on  DD  Form  93)  of  the  casualty.  Inquiries 
should  be  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  G23),  Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Emergency  Leave  and  Transfer  and 
Assignment  for  Humanitarian  Reasons 

The  Navy  recognizes  that  there  are  occasions  when  a 
personal  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  your  present 
duty  status  and  will  give  consideration  to  individual 
requests  for  the  following: 

• Emergency  leave  may  be  granted  by  your  com- 
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manding  officer  when  home  conditions  require  your  im- 
mediate presence;  or 

• Reassignment  for  humanitarian  or  hardship  rea- 
sons, when  home  conditions  constitute  an  undue  hard- 
ship not  normally  encountered  by  other  members  of  the 
naval  service  and  your  presence  is  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  hardship.  This  assignment  may  be  for  transfer  from 
fleet  to  fleet,  sea  to  shore,  shore  to  shore,  shore  to  sea, 
temporary  or  permanent.  Normally  a temporary  assign- 
ment to  shore  duty  is  for  a period  not  to  exceed  four 
months. 

• When  leave  has  already  been  granted  to  meet  an 
urgent  situation  and  it  is  probable  that  your  remaining 
time  wfll  not  be  sufficient,  you  may  submit  a request 
for  an  extension  of  leave,  or  for  a special  humanitarian 
assignment  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  via  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  naval  activity  nearest  your 
leave  address. 

• In  emergency  cases,  when  temporary  humani- 
tarian assignment  is  insufficient,  you  may  request  an 
extension  of  your  assignment  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  current  situation.  All  requests  for 
humanitarian  assignment  are  carefully  reviewed.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  merits  of  your  case,  your  service  record, 
length  of  service  and  other  extenuating  circumstances 
are  considered. 

Detailed  information  on  the  procedures  for  transfer 
and  assignment  of  enlisted  personnel  for  humanitarian 
or  hardship  reasons  are  given  in  BuPers  Inst.  1306.24A. 

You  may  be  assured  that  you  will  receive  all  possible 
assistance  and  guidance  from  your  commanding  officer 
in  the  preparation  of  humanitarian  requests. 

Hardship  or  Dependency  Discharge 

Requests  for  hardship  or  dependency  discharge  must 
be  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Manual,  Article  C-10308, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  which  fully 
substantiate  the  dependency  or  hardship  claim. 

Additional  information  as  to  disposition  of  applica- 
tions for  separation  for  dependency  or  hardship  reasons 
is  given  in  BuPers  Inst.  1910.8. 
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education  and  training 


No  Matter  What  Your  Specialty,  There  Are  Schools 
Or  Courses  Available  to  . Help  You  in  Your  Career 


X HE  DAY  YOU  ENTERED  THE  NAVY,  whether  as  an 

enlisted  man  or  ofiBcer,  you  may  have  thought 
that  your  school  days  were  over.  If  you’ve  been  in  the 
Navy  more  than  24  hours,  you  know  better.  Far  from 
being  the  spot  where  education  stops,  the  Navy  is 
really  where  a man  begins  to  learn. 

From  the  day  a Navyman  enters  boot  camp  or  one 
of  the  ofiBcer  procurement  programs  he  finds  that  this 
modem  day  Navy  provides  some  of  the  best  programs 
and  facilities  for  study  that  a man  could  ask  for.  He  is 
constantly  acquiring  new  knowledge  and  putting  that 
knowledge  to  work. 

If  you  are  an  enlisted  man,  you  have  means  to  study 
for  each  advancement.  OfiBcers  have  at  their  disposal 
schools  and  courses  to  quahfy  them  in  their  various 
technical  fields  and  for  promotion. 

At  some  time  or  another  the  chances  are  that  orders 
will  be  issued  sending  you  to  one  of  the  Navy’s  many 
schools  that  provide  the  highly  trained  technicians  who 
make  up  today’s  sea  service.  For  the  enlisted  men,  these 
schools  teach  everything  from  baking  to  aviation  elec- 
tronics. OfiBcers  may  take  up  postgraduate  work  or 
attend  technical  schools,  within  or  outside  the  Navy. 

Perhaps  no  other  organization  in  the  world  has  as 
many  educational  opportunities  for  the  individual  as 
the  Navy,  for  in  addition  to  the  schools,  there  is  a con- 
stant opportunity  for  self  study  through  correspondence 
courses  of  many  varieties.  In  addition,  many  activities 
arrange  for  college  classes  to  be  given  on  the  base  dur- 
ing ofiF-duty  hours. 

Not  only  is  the  Navyman  given  the  opportunity  for 
education,  but  in  many  cases,  so  are  his  dependents. 

For  a brief  round-up  of  educational  facilities  ofiFered 
by  the  Navy,  read  on,  and  check  also  the  section  on 
paths  to  a commission,  beginning  on  page  26. 

Educational  Opportunities  for  Enlisted  Men 

Yovu  education  starts  the  day  you  report  to  recmit 
training.  That’s  when  you  begin  learning  about  the 
Navy  through  such  subjects  as  naval  terminology,  disci- 
pline and  regulations.  These  may  come  from  books, 
salty  boatswain’s  mates  or  experience.  No  matter  what 
their  source,  they  may  be  listed  as  education  for  in  a 


few  short  weeks  at  the  naval  training  center  you  un- 
dergo the  transformation  from  civihan  to  sailor. 

Upon  reporting  aboard  ship  your  first  assignment 
from  your  division  PO  is  a study  of  the  ship  s organiza- 
tion chart  and  the  watch,  quarter  and  station  bill. 
That  starts  you  on  yom:  studies. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  you  learn  details  concern- 
ing your  ship,  your  job,  your  duties  and  your  new  ship- 
mates. Before  long  you  have  enough  time  in  to  go  up  for 
SN  and  you  have  to  do  a bit  of  studying  for  the  examina- 
tion. When  that  is  behind  you,  it’s  time  to  decide  just 
what  rating  you  want  to  strike  for  and  then  start  work- 
ing toward  the  examination  for  third  class. 


Navy  Training  Courses 

Along  about  this  time  you  become  acquainted  with 
the  Navy  Training  Courses.  These  are  comprehensive, 
compact,  paper-covered  books  wbicb  are  designed  to 
help  you  train  for  the  rate  that  you  are  interested  in. 
There  are  some  185  of  these  Navy  Training  Courses 
now  printed,  and  BuPers  maintains  a group  of  writers 
and  technical  specialists  to  keep  them  up  to  date.  These 
Navy  Training  Courses  may  also  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  Enlisted  Correspondence  Courses,  which  pro- 
vide a “home-study”  program  enabling  you  to  keep  up 
with  your  rate  (see  below). 

Naval  Schools 

Scattered  throughout  the  Naval  Establishment  are 
numerous  specialized  schools  and  courses  established  to 
meet  the  constant  demands  for  trained  personnel  in  the 
many  unique  skills  and  occupations  that  make  up  the 
Navy. 

There  are  many  difiFerent  types  of  these  schools, 
which  provide  a range  of  courses  from  basic  instruc- 
tions to  highly  advanced  work. 


There  are  currently  several  hundred  naval  schools  in 


operation  throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  a typi- 
cal sampling  of  the  schools  and  the  subjects  taught: 
Disbursing  clerks,  drivers,  electronics,  technicians,  en- 
ginemen,  opticahnen  and  instrumentmen,  journalists, 
personnel  men,  radiomen,  steelworkers,  commissarymen, 
instructors,  teletype  maintenance,  welding,  deep  sea 
divers,  guided  missiles,  harbor  defense,  sonarmen,  mine- 
men,  hospital  corpsmen,  dental  technicians,  aviation  ma- 
chinist’s mates,  photographer’s  mates,  aviation  electron- 
ics technicians,  aviation  ordnancemen,  and  aviation  elec- 
trician’s mates. 

The  naval  schools  are  divided  into  several  classes: 

• Class  P Schoo/s— These  schools  are  designed  to  con- 
duct training  at  a preparatory  level. 

• Class  A Schoo/s— These  schools  and  courses  are,  in 
general,  designed  to  provide  the  basic  technical  knowl- 
edges and  skills  required  to  prepare  personnel  for  the 
lower  petty  oflBcer  rates. 

• Class  B Schoo/s— These  schools  and  courses  are  de- 
signed to  provide  the  advanced  technical  knowledges 
and  skills  required  to  prepare  personnel  for  the  higher 
petty  oflBcer  rates. 

• Class  C Schoo/s— These  schools  and  courses  are  de- 
signed to  train  enlisted  personnel  in  a particular  skill 
or  technique  which,  in  general,  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  rating.  Class  C Schools  are  further  divided  into 
subclasses,  namely:  Class  C-1  Schools— this  class  in- 
cludes all  Class  C Schools  located  in  naval  establish- 


ments; Class  C-2  Schools— this  class  includes  all  special 
schools,  recognized  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and 
operated  in  civilian  manufacturing  plants. 


o Functional  Schoo/s— They  provide  training  to  per- 
sonnel, often  in  a group  or  team  situation,  in  the  per- 
formance of  specialized  tasks  or  functions  which  are 
not  normal  to  rating  training  of  enlisted  personnel  nor 
to  professional  training  of  oflBcers.  In  addition,  these 
schools  also  provide  training  on  weapons  of  new  or 
advanced  design  which  have  not  reached  universal  Fleet 
usage. 

• Fleet  Schoo/s— They  provide  refresher  and  team 
training  to  Fleet  personnel  who  normally  are  members 
of  ships’  companies. 

Your  application  and  selection  for  a Navy  service 
school  depend  upon  many  factors— your  rate  and  rating, 
your  time  in  service  and  the  school  you  want  to  attend. 
For  more  detailed  information  on  service  schools  check 
with  the  personnel  oflBce  for  a look  at  the  Catalogue  of 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  Activities  and  Courses  (NavPers 
91769-B),  BuPers  Inst.  1500.25  which  contains  con- 
vening dates  for  classes,  and  the  "Naval  Air  Technieal 
Training  Bulletin.  These  are  available  from  your  ship’s 
oflBce,  the  training  officer  or  the  I.  & E.  officer  at  your 
duty  station. 

Other  Training  Is  Available 

Once  you  have  decided  that  the  Navy  is  to  be  your 
career,  you’ll  have  to  look  forward  to  the  time  you  will 
be  going  up  for  POl  and,  eventually.  Chief.  The  com- 
petition is  getting  tougher  now  and  the  thing  to  do  is 


to  be  better  prepared  than  the  other  guy.  So  you  keep 
the  books  near,  work  hard  at  your  job  and  keep 
studying. 


When  you  look  at  it  that  way,  you  are  pretty  well 
kept  busy  with  your  studies  that  are  needed  for  promo- 
tion. But  you  deeide  that  really  those  studies  don’t  take 
up  too  mueh  of  your  time  and  you  want  to  know  even 
more.  You  find  out  that  you  can  finish  your  high  school 
education  and  even  go  to  college  without  ever  leaving 
your  ship.  You  start  out  by  talking  things  over  with 
your  I.  & E.  officer  and  filling  out  an  application. 

That  application  goes  to  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  an  organization  that  is  keyed  to  the 
serviceman’s  needs.  USAFI  itself  has  scores  of  high 
school  and  college  correspondence  courses  available  to 
military  men.  In  addition,  they  have  a working  agree- 
ment with  many  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  U.  S.  to  supply  courses  to  servicemen. 

U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute 

Here  is  a general  summary  of  USAFI  course  and  test 
offerings: 

• USAFI  Correspondence  Courses  — For  correspon- 
dence course  study  USAFI  will  provide  test  materials,  a 
study  guide  and  a supply  of  paper  and  envelopes.  You 
study  the  test,  and  prepare  a series  of  lessons  to  be 
mailed  to  the  nearest  USAFI.  An  instructor  grades  each 
lesson  and  oflFers  suggestions  or  guidance  to  help  you 
over  the  rough  spots  in  the  course.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  correspondence  courses  have  end-of-course 
tests  to  be  taken  when  you  have  finished  the  lessons. 

• USAFI  Self-Teaching  Courses  — These  courses  gen- 
erally consist  of  the  same  text  and  study  materials  used 
in  the  correspondence  courses.  In  a self-teachine  course. 
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however,  you’re  strictly  on  your  own.  The  texts  provide 
study  suggestions  and  outlines,  but  there  is  no  lesson- 
grading service.  Most  self-teaching  courses  have  end- 
of-course  tests. 

• Group  Study  Course— This  is  conducted  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a formal  school  course— with  an  instructor 
and  regularly  scheduled  classes.  Any  course  may  be 
taught  by  this  method  when  there  are  enough  students 
and  your  ship  or  station  has  the  facilities. 

• Correspondence  Courses  Offered  by  Participating 
Colleges— US AFl  course  offerings  are  supplemented  by 
many  courses  from  colleges  that  participate  with 
USAFI.  These  courses  are  made  available  to  uniformed 
personnel  for  about  half  their  normal  cost;  they  are 
similar  to  the  USAFI  correspondence  courses  in  content 
and  lesson  procedure.  Following  enrollment,  however,  •' 
all  correspondence  takes  place  directly  between  you  and 
the  college  or  university. 

High  School  and  College  Credits 

It  is  possible  that  your  Navy  training  and  experience 
may  be  credited  toward  a high  school  diploma  or  to- 
ward certain  college  courses. 

For  example,  in  addition  to  end-of-course  tests  for 
courses  mentioned  above,  USAFI  oflFers  a testing  service 
for:  Comprehensive  examinations  on  subjects  in  high 
school  and  college  fields;  comprehensive  examinations 
for  the  measurement  of  general  educational  develop- 


ment (high  school  and  college  level  GED  tests);  and 
achievement  tests  for  the  elementary  grades.  These  tests 
are  available  as  a means  of  educational  measurement  by 
military  authorities  and  civilian  accreditation  authorities. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  neither  USAFI  nor  the 
Navy  can  give  civilian  academic  credit  for  USAFI 
courses  and  tests.  It  is  the  responsibihty  and  privilege 
of  civilian  high  schools,  colleges,  and  state  departments 
of  education  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  civil- 
ian credit  given,  if  any,  for  in-service  education. 


Many  schools  do  grant  credit,  however,  for  USAFI 
courses  and  for  formal  service  school  trammg.  ine 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Service  Experiences 
(CASE)  maintains  an  advisory  service  to  assist  civilian 
educators  in  evaluating  in-service  educational  experi- 
ence by  recommending  credits  for  USAFI  courses,  tests, 
and  service  schools.  Your  I & E officer  will  help  you 
write  a letter  to  your  school  concerning  accreditation 

matters.  , xt 

Regardless  of  the  course  you  take,  the  Navy  recog- 
nizes all  USAFI  courses  and  tests  for  credit  as  recom- 
mended by  CASE.  Also,  the  service  record  of  each 
Navyman  contains  a running  account  of  his  educa- 
tional accomplishments,  including  any  work  completed 
through  USAFI. 

The  Navy  uses  your  educational  record  in  much  the 
same  way  as  any  other  employer  would,  deciding  place- 
ment problems,  your  further  training,  and  promotions 
-particularly  from  enlisted  to  officer,  on  the  basis  of  your 
education  and  experience. 

The  list  of  courses  available  through  USAFI  is  too 
long  to  publish  here,  but  your  I & E officer  has  all  the 
information  and  necessary  application  blanks.  Just  to 
give  you  an  idea,  a few  of  the  courses  available  (picked 
at  random)  are:  Business  Management,  Aeronautics, 
Beginning  French,  Soils,  Industrial  Electricity,  Blue- 
print Reading,  Journalism,  World  Literature,  Basic 
Math,  Calculus,  American  History,  Principles  and  Prac- 
tices of  Radio  Servicing,  Sheet  Metal  Drafting,  Psy- 
chology, Refrigeration  and  Plastics. 


The  door  is  open— all  you  have  to  do  is  walk  in. 

The  enrollment  fee  is  reasonable— only  $2.  That  en- 
titles you  to  take  as  many  courses  as  you  desire.  The 
course  that  you  do  take  may  be  used  for  college  credit 
if  you  decide  to  go  to  college. 

Enlisted  Correspondence  Courses 

Should  you  decide  that  instead  of  college  credit  you 
want  more  knowledge  about  the  Navy  you  can  turn  to 
a Navy  outfit,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  have  hundreds  of 
courses  that  you  may  take,  either  within  your  rate,  or 
general  information  courses. 

All  enlisted  personnel,  whether  on  active  or  inactive 
duty  may  apply  for  the  courses. 

An  Enlisted  Correspondence  Course  serves  not  only 
as  a means  of  studying  some  naval  subject  of  interest  to 
you,  but  also  as  a substitute  for  completion  of  a Navy 
Training  Course.  It  qualifies  you  to  take  advancement 
in  rating  examination— if  all  other  requirements  are  met. 

If  you  want  to  take  a course  (and  are  on  active  duty) 
see  your  division  officer  or  your  education  officer  and 
ask  for  Form  NavPers  977,  “Application  for  Enlisted 
Correspondence  Course.” 

In  most  cases,  applicants  will  be  enrolled  in  only  one 
correspondence  course  at  a time. 

These  applications  should  then  be  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Center,  Bldg.  RF,  U.  S. 
Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  via  your  C.O. 
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Education  and  Training  for  OfTicers 

The  Navy  knows  that  when  an  oflBcer  candidate 
* comes  out  of  school  and  gets  his  commission  he  is 
well  grounded  academically  and  can  go  on  to  more 
advanced  scholastic  work  with  little  or  no  delay.  To 
this  end  the  Navy  has  set  up  many  training  programs 
and  numerous  schools  to  improve  technical  proficiency 
during  future  years  of  advancement.  From  ensign  to 
admiral  there  are  schools  to  attend  and  lessons  to  learn. 
Nowhere  is  education  more  important  than  it  is  in  to- 
day’s Navy. 

The  number  of  courses  and  schools  available,  first  as 
a junior  officer  and  later  as  a senior  officer,  is  much  too 
great  to  permit  listing  each  of  them.  However,  here’s  a 


brief  rundown  of  the  various  types  of  courses  and 
schools; 


Technical  Courses 

Officer  technical  courses,  other  than  postgraduate 
instruction,  are  conducted  to  provide  special  instruc- 
tion, normally  for  junior  oflBcers,  and  refresher  instruc- 
tion in  various  technical  specialties  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  service.  All  of  the  technical  courses  are  six 
months  or  less  in  duration  with  the  exception  of  the 
electronics  course  at  the  Electronics  Maintenance  School, 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  which  is  one  year.  The  number  and 
variety  of  the  technical  courses  are  subject  to  change 
in  accordance  with  new  requirements  and  technologi- 
cal developments.  Details  on  these  courses  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Catalog  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Activi- 
ties and  Courses,  (NavPers  91769-B).  The  following 
courses  or  schools  for  selected  personnel  are  typical 
of  those  offered  in  the  technical  field: 

Atomic,  biological,  chemical  warfare  defense  course. 

Damage  control  school. 

Instructor  training  school. 

Photographic  interpretation  course. 

Torpedo  course. 

In  addition  there  are  many  aviation  courses  available. 
Details  on  these  can  be  found  in  the  ‘T955  Bulletin  of 
Schools  and  Courses”  issued  by  the  Naval  Air  Tech- 
nical Training  Command.  Some  of  these  are: 

Aviation  ordnance  school. 


Target  drone  school  (enlisted  and  oflBcers). 

Naval  photographic  school. 

Aviation  electronics  school. 

Combat  information  center  school. 

Aircraft  maintenance  course. 

Aviation  ground  officers  school. 

Ground  controlled  approach  course  (enlisted  and 
oflBcers). 

Catapult  and  arresting  gear  course  (enlisted  and 
oflBcers) . 

Nontechnical  Courses 

Special  courses  of  instruction  which  are  not  clearly 
included  under  the  technical  classification  are  known 
as  nontechnical  courses.  The  number  of  nontechnical 
courses  varies  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  Navy.  Details  regarding  availability, 
lengths,  convening  dates,  etc.,  of  these  courses  are 
published  in  BuPers  Notice  1500.25.  Typical  non- 
technical courses  are; 

Foreign  language  instructional  courses  and  Naval 
Justice  school. 

Functional  Training  Courses 

Functional  Schools  are  available  for  the  training  of 
oflBcers,  often  in  a group  or  team  situation,  in  the  per- 
formance of  specialized  tasks  or  functions.  They  also 
provide  training  on  weapons  of  new  or  advanced  de- 
sign which  have  not  reached  universal  Fleet  usage. 

Some  of  these  functional  schools  are: 

Net  School,  Harbor  Defense,  Mine  Warfare,  Ship 
Salvage,  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal,  Guided  Mis- 
siles, Advanced  Undersea  Weapons,  and  Deep  Sea 
Diving  School. 

Schools  which  provide  operational  training  ashore 
for  personnel  assigned  directly  from  units  of  the  forces 
afloat  are  maintained  under  the  administration  of  fleet 
commanders.  Among  these  are: 

Sonar  schools.  Submarine  School,  Amphibious 
schools.  Fleet  Gunnery,  CIC  Team  Training  Centers, 
Fleet  Training  Centers,  Fleet  Air  Defense  Training 
Centers,  and  Submarine  Training  Facilities. 

Staff  Corps  Schools 

Naval  schools  for  the  training  of  Supply  Corps  oflB- 
cers are:  Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Ga.; 
Naval  School,  Freight  Transportation,  Oakland,  Cahf. 

Courses  for  newly  commissioned  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  oflBcers  are  conducted  at  the  Naval  School,  CEC 
OflBcers,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

The  training  of  Medical  Department  personnel,  in- 
cluding oflBcers  of  the  Medical  Corps,  Dental  Corps, 
Medical  Service  Corps,  Nurse  Corps,  Hospital  Corps, 
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and  enlisted  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  is  the 
responsibihty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Announcements  of  scheduled  training  are 
made  by  the  Chief  of  that  bureau. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey, 
Cahf.,  provides  advanced  education  and  training  of 
commissioned  officers  in  such  general  or  technical  sub- 
jects as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe.  Post- 
graduate courses  are  conducted  at  the  Postgraduate 
School  and  at  various  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  U.  S.  Whether  conducted  at  the  Postgraduate 
School  or  elsewhere,  aU  postgraduate  courses  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent,  U.  S.  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Selection  of  officers  applying  for  postgraduate  in- 
struction is  made  by  boards  appointed  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel.  The  courses  available,  the  conditions 
of  ehgibihty,  and  other  pertinent  data  are  published 
annually  in  BuPers  directives. 

Available  postgraduate  courses,  which  include  a 
variety  of  professional,  technical,  and  nontechnical 
subjects,  are; 

Advanced  Management,.  Advanced  Science,  Aerol- 
ogy, Aeronautical  Engineering,  Business  Administra- 
tion,, Cinematography,  Civil  Engineering,  Command 
Communications,  ComptroUership,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Electronics  Engineering,  Gas  Turbines  Engineer- 
ing, Hydrographic  Engineering,  Intelligence,  Manage- 
ment and  Industrial  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical  Engineering  (Nuclear  Power), 
Metallurgical  Engineering,  Mine  Warfare,  Naval  Con- 
struction and  Engineering,  Nuclear  Engineering 
(Advanced),  Nuclear  Engineering  (Effects),  Ocean- 
ography, Operations  Analysis,  Ordnance  Engineering, 
Personnel  Administration  and  Training,  Petroleum 
Engineering,  Petroleum  Logistics,  Public  Information, 
Religion,  and  Textile  Engineering. 

Detailed  information  for  each  postgraduate  course 
is  given  in  the  annual  Postgraduate  School  Catalog. 
This  catalog  is  given  wide  distribution  and  should  be 
studied  by  officers  interested  in  postgraduate  training. 

The  Postgraduate  School  year  at  Monterey  consists 
of  four  terms  of  12  weeks  each.  Officers  selected  for 
comrses  commencing  at  the  Postgraduate  School  nor- 
mally report  in  August  of  each  year. 

General  Line  Training 

The  present  six-month  general  line  program  is  con- 
ducted at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School, 


Monterey,  Calif.,  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the 
professional  knowledge  of  officers  transferred  tx)  the 
Regular  Navy.  Beginning  in  September  of  this  year,  it 
is  planned  to  institute  a revised  nine  and  one-haU 
month  general  hne  course  to  be  available  to  career  line 
officers  during  their  first  tour  of  shore  duty. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  General  Line  School 
includes  training  in  leadership,  navigation,  ordnance 
and  grmnery,  seamanship,  engineering,  damage  control, 
communications,  strategy  and  tactics,  logistics,  and 
intelligence.  The  function  of  a naval  officer  as  an  ad- 
ministrator is  emphasized  through  such  studies  as  naval 
organization,  personnel  management,  methods  of  train- 
ing, and  classifying  personnel.  This  course  also  includes 
indoctrination  in  social,  economic,  and  scientific  rela- 
tionships of  the  naval  service  of  the  world  at  large. 
In  addition  the  student’s  knowledge  is  broadened  in 
the  areas  of  naval  warfare  and  the  relationships  of 
the  Navy  to  other  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  Catalog  de- 


scribes the  school’s  facilities,  living  conditions  at  Mon- 
terey, Calif.,  and  related  subjects. 

Naval  War  College 

The  courses  available  at  the  Naval  War  College  are 
designed  for  officers  in  the  more  senior  grades,  usually 
from  lieutenant  commander  and  up,  to  further  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  warfare,  inter- 
national relations  and  interservice  operations,  with 
emphasis  on  their  application  to  future  naval  warfare. 

The  courses  available  at  the  Naval  War  College 
include: 

Advanced  Study  in  Strategy  and  Sea  Power. 

Naval  Warfare. 

Command  and  Staff  Course. 

Flag  Officers  Refresher  Course. 

National  War  College 

The  National  War  College  prepares  selected  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces  and  other  governmental  de- 
partments for  the  exercise  of  joint  high  level  policy, 
command  and  staff  functions,  and  for  the  performance 
of  strategic  planning  duties  in  their  departments. 

The  National  War  College  course  is  ten  months  long. 
Eligibility  for  the  Navy  quota  is  limited  to  those  offi- 
cers with  15  to  24  years  of  commissioned  service. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 

The  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  prepares 
officers  of  the  armed  forces  for  important  command, 
staff,  and  planning  assignments  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  prepares  selected  civilians  for  important 
industrial  mobilization  planning  assignments  in  any 
government  agency. 

The  course  is  ten  months  long.  Eligibility  for  the 
Navy  quota  is  limited  to  officers  with  15  to  24  years  of 
commissioned  service. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College 

The  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  trains  selected  offi- 
cers of  the  armed  forces  in  joint  operations. 
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Naval  officers  to  attend  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege are  selected  from  that  group  of  naval  officers  who 
have  had  9 to  16  years  of  commissioned  service. 

Rhodes  Scholarships 

Selected  naval  officers  may  compete  for  Rhodes 
Scholarships  which  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  broad- 
ening experience  of  foreign  study  and  which  provide 
a firm  educational  foundation  for  future  assignments  of 
responsibility  in  the  military  fields  of  foreign  affairs  and 
politics.  Rules  and  procedures  for  these  scholarships 
are  published  annually  in  BuPers  Notices. 

Aviation  Training 

Two  courses  of  flight  training  are  available  for  offi- 
cers—heavier-than-air  and  hghter-than-air. 

Selections  of  officers  for  heavier-than-air  flight  train- 
ing are  made  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  from 
officers  who  make  application  and  who  are  physically 
qualified.  Selections  for  lighter-than-air  flight  training 
are  made  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  from  among 
qualified  heavier-than-air  pilots. 

Detailed  information  concerning  eligibility  require- 
ments and  submittal  of  applications  for  flight  training 
is  published  in  the  Navy  Directives  System. 

While  undergoing  flight  training,  officers,  other  than 
qualified  heavier-than-air  pilots,  are  designated  student 
naval  aviators.  After  completing  the  prescribed  courses 
and  when  reported  as  fully  qualified,  they  are  desig- 
nated Naval  Aviators.  Naval  Aviator  qualifications  are 
described  in  article  C-7301  of  the  BuPers  Manual. 

Naval  Aviation  Observer  qualifications  are  listed  in 
article  C-7302. 

Submarine  Training 

Classes  for  submarine  duty  are  assembled  at  the 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  in  the 
first  weeks  of  January  and  July.  The  length  of  this 
course  is  six  months. 

Officers  are  selected  for  submarine  training  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and  are  given  permanent  duty 
orders.  Directives  calling  for  applications  for  this  trains 
ing  are  issued  by  BuPers  about  five  months  before  each 
class  convenes.  Your  request  for  this  training,  with 
your  commanding  officer’s  recommendation,  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  Requests 
must  be  accompanied  by  a statement  from  a medical 
officer  that  you  are  physically  qualified  in  accordance 
with  existing  instructions  of  BuMed.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  the  course  at  the  Submarine  School,  New 
London,  you  will  normally  be  ordered  to  duty  in  sub- 
marines. 

The  requirements  for  qualification  in  submarines  are 
enumerated  in  article  C-7304  BuPers  Manual. _ 

During  your  career  as  an  officer,  each  school  which 
pertains  to  your  category  is  open  to  you  provided  you 
meet  all  the  necessary  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
full  scope  of  USAFI  and  various  correspondence  courses 
within  the  Naval  Establishment  are  within  your  grasp. 
Throughout  your  career  you  will  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  further  your  education  not  only  for  your  career 


in  the  Navy  but  also  to  help  you  in  later  life  after 
you  have  retired  from  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


Officer  Correspondence  Courses 

Officer  Correspondence  Courses— nearly  a hundred  of 
them— are  offered  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Correspondence 
Course  Center  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  by  certain  other 
activities  providing  specialist  training,  to  give  Regular 
and  Reserve  naval  personnel  the  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Navy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  themselves  for  profes- 
sional advancement. 

The  Officer  Correspondence  Courses  are  designed  to 
instruct  commissioned  officers  and  warrant  officers,  and 
most  of  them  are  also  open  to  chief  petty  officers.  In 
addition,  qualified  enlisted  personnel  of  lower  ratings 
are  also  eligible  if  they  are  recommended  by  their 


commanding  officers  as  potential  officer  candidates. 
However,  if  a commanding  officer  does  not  consider  the 
applicant  a potential  officer  candidate  but  believes  the 
enlisted  man’s  enrollment  is  desirable,  he  may  simply 
recommend  enrollment  and  forward  the  application 
via  BuPers  for  action. 

The  courses  range  in  subject  from  Naval  Arctic 
Operations  and  Marine  Navigation  to  International 
Law  and  Tropical  Medicine  in  the  Field. 

In  addition  to  courses  administered  by  the  Naval 
Correspondence  Center  there  are  a number  of  courses 
administered  by  BuMed,  CNO,  Naval  Submarine 
School,  Naval  War  College  and  the  Industrial  College. 

Applications  for  Naval  Correspondence  Center 
courses  made  by  personnel  on  active  duty  must  be  sub- 
mitted via  commanding  officer  on  NavPers  Form  992. 
Detailed  information  on  all  available  courses  and  where 
they  may  be  obtained  are  contained  in  the  Catalog  of 
Officer  Correspondence  Courses  (NavPers  10800-A). 
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paths  of  advancement 


Promotion  Program  Offers  Equol  Competitive  Opportunity 
For  Regular  Advancement  of  Enlisted  Men  and  Officers 


T HE  navy’s  advancement  system  is  designed  to  give 
* equal  opportunity  to  all  men  who  are  potential  petty 
oflBcer  material,  and  advance  them  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  naval  service. 

If  you  meet  the  requirements  and  can  qualify  under 
the  existing  policies  established  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  you  can  anticipate  advancement  to  petty 
ofiBcer  rate  and  advancement  within  your  rating  as 
vacancies  occur.  To  qualify,  you  must: 

• Meet  certain  requirements  as  to  length  of  service, 
and  in  certain  grades  a minimum  period  of  sea  duty  in 
grade  is  required. 

• Meet  certain  requirements  as  to  marks  in  profi- 
ciency in  rate  and  conduct. 

• Complete  satisfactorily  the  Navy  training  or  cor- 
respondence course,  where  a suitable  course  is  avail- 
able, for  your  next  higher  rate. 

• Complete  satisfactorily  a course  of  instruction  at 
a service  school  when  such  is  required. 

• Qualify  in  the  practical  factors  for  your  rate,  as 
defined  in  the  Manual  of  Qualifications  for  Advance- 
ment in  Rating,  (NavPers  18068  Revised.) 

• Be  recommended  by  your  commanding  officer. 

• Have  passed  satisfactorily  a service-wide  examina- 
tion for  the  rate  involved. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  you  will  receive 
an  advancement  as  soon  as  you  have  completed  the 
requirements  listed  above.  These  are  the  minimum 
requirements.  The  higher  you  go  in  the  structure  of  the 
Navy,  the  fewer  the  billets  and  the  greater  the  com- 
petition for  them. 

How  long  before  you  can  anticipate  promotion?  It 
just  depends.  Your  wait  will  vary  with  your  individual 


capacities,  the  pay  grade  for  which  you  are  eligible 
and  your  rating.  Those  persons  in  the  critical  ratings, 
ET,  FT,  RD,  RM,  TE,  SO,  MR,  MM,  FP,  etc.,  can  be 
expected  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the 
other  less  critical  or  non-critical  ratings,  especially  in 
the  higher  pay  grades  where  the  numbers  on  board  are 
already  substantially  greater  than  the  requirements  for 
that  pay  grade.  Of  course  you  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  opportunity  for  advancement  is  present  for  the 
best  qualified  people.  However,  the  minimum  time  for 
advancement  is:  E-I,  two  months;  E-2,  six  months; 
E-3,  six  months;  E-4,  12  months;  E-5,  12  months;  E-6, 
36  months;  E-7,  12  months. 

Theoretically,  it  would  be  possible  under  normal 


conditions  for  a man  who  wasn’t  afraid  to  work  hard 
and  who  got  the  breaks  in  his  favor  to  make  chief  in 
about  seven  years.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  however,  if 
you  estimate  your  goal  as  chief  in  nine  or  ten  years, 
you  won’t  be  too  far  wrong.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  advancements  are  frequently  speeded  up. 

Advancement  in  the  first  three  pay  grades  follows  a 
fairly  regular  schedule,  as  no  vacancies  in  allowances 
are  necessary. 

Advancement  from  pay  grade  E-1  to  E-2  is  nor- 
mally eflFected  upon  completion  of  recruit  training. 

For  advancement  to  E-3,  six  factors  are  required: 
(1)  Service  in  pay  grade;  (2)  marks  requirements;  (3) 
practical  factors;  (4)  military  requirements;  (5)  a local 
examination  and  (6)  recommendation  of  your  com- 
manding officer. 

For  advancement  in  the  petty  officer  ratings,  you 
must,  in  addition  to  the  six  factors  mentioned  for  ad- 
vancement ot  E-3,  also  complete  training  or  school 
courses  and  pass  a service-wide  competitive  examina- 
tion. In  addition,  there  must  be  a place  for  you  in  the 
Navy  scheme  of  things.  There  doesn’t  necessarily  have 
to  be  a billet  available  on  your  particular  ship  or  sta- 
tion, but  there  must  be  a need  and  place  for  additional 
petty  officers  in  the  Navy  as  a whole.  You  may  take 
your  examination  for  advancement  even  though  no 
vacancy  may  exist  at  the  moment.  You  can,  and  should 
go  ahead  and  take  your  examination  anyway,  so  that 
you  will  be  qualified  if  a vacancy  occurs  before  the 
next  exams.  The  higher  your  grade  in  the  exam,  the 
sooner  you  will  receive  an  advancement  in  your  rating. 

Quotas  for  advancement  are  assigned  based  on  the 
maximum  number  of  petty  officers  that  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  enlisted  rating  structure.  In  addition, 
quotas  are  included  to  provide  for  estimated  losses  be- 
cause of  discharge,  etc.  over  the  period  between  exams. 

The  purpose  of  the  competitive  examination  system 
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is  to  provide  a controlled  system  by  which  each  en- 
listed Navyman  will  have  recurrent  opportunities  to 
compete  for  advancement  in  his  chosen  field  of  work. 
The  actual  advancement  available  is  dependent  on  the 
needs  of  the  service,  but  the  determining  factor  in  each 
case  is  the  relative  qualifications  of  each  candidate. 

Examinations  for  advancement  to  pay  grades  E-4, 
E-5,  and  E-6  are  announced  and  conducted  twice  a 
year,  usually  in  August  and  February.  Examinations  for 
E-7  are  announced  and  conducted  once  a year. 

Candidates  for  the  service-wide  examinations  are  not 
nominated  until  the  announcements  are  made.  If  you 
take  one  set  of  exams  but  are  not  advanced  before  the 
next  examinations  take  place,  you  must  compete  again. 

Advancements  to  pay  grade  E-7  may  be  made  only 
when  notified  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and  in 
accordance  with  permanent  instructions. 

Advancements  to  pay  grades  E-4,  E-5  and  E-6  may 
be  made  by  commanding  officers  when  notified  by  the 
officer-in-charge.  Naval  Examining  Center. 


lieutenant  commander,  four  years,  commander,  five 
years;  and  captain,  three  years. 

Promotion  Zones 

Promotion  zones  are  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  law  in  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1947  and  defined  additionally  in 
BuPers  Manual,  Chapter  VII.  Briefiy,  a promotion  zone 
consists  of  a number  of  the  most  senior  officers  in  that 
grade  and  specialty  (that  is,  line  or  staff  corps)  under 
consideration,  who  are  eligible  for  (and  have  not  pre- 
viously failed  of)  selection  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade.  Also,  they  must  either  be  selected  by  the 
board  in  question  or  be  considered  as  having  failed  of 
such  selection,  in  order  to  assure  equality  of  opportunity 
for  promotion  to  individuals  in  succeeding  years.  The 
normal  periods  of  total  commissioned  service  specified 
in  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  for  officers  in  the  promotion 
zone  are:  for  promotion  to  lieutenant,  officers  with  six 
years’  service;  to  lieutenant  commander,  those  with 
twelve  years’  service;  to  commander,  those  with  eigh- 


OfHcer Promotion 

As  AN  OFFICER  in  the  United  States  Navy  you  may 
expect  to  occupy  increasingly  important  posts  of 
responsibility.  The  building  up  of  a strong  officer  corps 
capable  of  filling  these  billets  calls  for  the  advancement 
of  officers  as  they  are  judged  competitively— on  their 
records  and  in  relation  to  each  other  according  to 
seniority. 

In  order  to  be  promoted  above  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  under  the  Officer  Personnel  Act,  an  officer  must 
be  (I)  selected  by  a selection  board,  (2)  found  physi- 
cally qualified  by  a formal  Navy  board  of  medical 
examiners  and,  (3)  if  a permanently  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Regular  Navy,  found  mentally,  morally, 
and  professionally  qualified  by  a naval  examining  board. 
The  President  must  nominate  and  the  Senate  confirm 
those  officers  for  appointment  to  a higher  grade  before 
they  may  be  promoted.  Promotions  are  effected  as  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  grade  for  which  you  are  selected. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  permanently  com- 
missioned male  line  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  not 
restricted  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  limited  duty 
line  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  and  higher  must 
have  two  years’  sea  or  foreign  service  in  grade,  as  de- 
fined by  BuPers  Inst.  1412. 7,  to  be  promoted. 

Before  an  officer  is  eligible  for  consideration  by  a 
board,  he  must  have  a specified  amount  of  time  in  his 
present  grade.  Time-in-grade  requirements  are:  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade),  two  years;  lieutenant,  four  years; 


teen  years’  service;  and  to  captain,  those  with  twenty- 
five  years’  service.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  officers  are 
currently  being  promoted  ahead  of  these  normal  pe- 
riods of  total  commissioned  service. 

Professional  Examination 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  above  qualifications,  per- 
manently commissioned  Regular  officers,  LTJG  through 
CDR,  will  be  required  to  take  written  professional 
examinations  for  promotion,  if  selected  after  1 Jan 
1955.  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  are  required  to 
take  examinations  if  selected  after  1 Jul  1955.  The 
scope  of  the  examinations  and  pertinent  information  for 
the  various  categories  of  officers  are  contained  in 
BuPers  Inst.  14I6.I  and  I4I6.4  which  should  be  stud- 
ied carefully  by  all  candidates.  The  same  instructions 
also  list  resident  and  correspondence  courses,  which 
will  earn  exemption  from  specific  written  examinations. 

Officers  selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  and  officers  becoming  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  LTJG  will  normally  be  examined  on  the 
record  only.  Accordingly,  no  written  professional  ex- 
ams have  been  provided  for  them.  Ensigns,  however, 
are  encouraged  to  take  correspondence  courses  which 
will  prepare  them  for  promotion  to  higher  grades,  since 
these  courses  will  earn  them  exemptions  from  examina- 
tions for  future  promotions. 

At  present,  examinations  are  not  required  of  tem- 
porary officers;  however,  BuPers  Inst.  1416.3  sets  up 
a promotion  study  plan  and  recommends  its  use.  Plans 
for  warrant  officers  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
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paths  to  a commission 


Several  Programs  Are  Available  to  Enlisted  Men 
For  Advancement  to  Commissioned  Officer  Status 


OST  ALERT  YOUNG  Navymen,  whether  they  are  now 
contemplating  a single  enlistment,  or  in  following 
the  Navy  as  a career,  are  interested  in  their  future 
prospects.  What  are  their  chances  for  advancement? 
What  are  the  opportunities  for  making  chief  or  warrant? 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  becoming  a commissioned 
officer? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  There  are  several  major  paths  available 
to  the  young  enlisted  Navyman  who  wishes  to  become 
a commissioned  officer— through  the  Naval  Academy, 
the  Integration  program,  the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  pro- 
gram, and  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps. 
Each  of  these  programs,  and  their  requirements,  are 


described  below.  In  addition,  the  Limited  Duty  Officer 
program  is  described,  as  well  as  the  requirements  for 
achieving  the  rank  of  warrant  officer  and  the  normal 
paths  of  advancement  to  chief  petty  officer. 

One  point  to  consider— you’ll  notice  that,  although 
the  Navy  is  eager  to  offer  every  opportunity  to  the  am- 
bitious and  intelligent  young  man  or  woman,  it’s  not 
giving  you  anything.  You  aren’t  going  to  get  any  of 
the  prizes  described  in  this  chapter  unless  you  make  a 
determined  effort  to  earn  them. 

Naval  Academy 

Enlisted  Navymen  (including  Naval  Reservists  on 
active  duty)  have  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for  the 
Naval  Academy.  They  may  enter  the  Naval  Prepara- 
tory School,  Bainbridge,  Md.,  as  candidates  for  later 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  as  midshipmen. 

• Requirements  — To  compete  for  the  Academy  ap- 
pointment, personnel  on  active  duty  must  have  enlisted 
on  or  before  1 July  of  the  year  preceding  that  in  which 
the  Naval  Academy  entrance  examinations  are  held. 
For  example,  candidates  for  the  USNA  class  beginning 
in  1955  must  have  enlisted  on  or  before  1 July  1954. 

In  addition,  an  applicant  must  have  passed  his  I7th 
birthday,  but  must  not  have  reached  his  22nd  birthday 
by  1 July  of  the  year  he  will  enter  the  Naval  Academy. 
He  must  be  unmarried  and  agree  to  remain  unmarried 
until  commissioned. 

There  are  no  minimum  educational  requirements  for 
USNA  candidates  who  wish  to  enter  the  Fleet  compe- 


tition for  enrollment  in  the  preparatory  school.  How- 
ever, at  least  three  years  of  high  school  is  recommended 
to  compete  successfully. 

Any  enlisted  man  wishing  to  become  a candidate 
should  tell  his  commanding  officer.  Commanding  offi- 
cers of  ships  and  stations  conduct  a survey  of  enlisted 
personnel,  usually  sometime  between  March  and  1 
July  of  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  those 
they  consider  to  be  suitable  officer  material. 

• Preparatory  School  — Applicants  are  required  to 
take  the  preliminary  examination  about  1 July  to  deter- 
mine their  degree  of  aptitude  in  subjects  involved  in  the 
Naval  Academy  entrance  examination.  Candidates  who 
successfully  meet  these  initial  requirements  are  then 
transferred  to  the  preparatory  school  at  Bainbridge  to 
prepare  for  the  USNA  competition.  This  school  re- 
mains in  session  from  September  until  the  USNA  en- 
trance examination  is  held  in  March  the  following  year. 
The  top  men  coming  within  the  quota  limits  from  the 
Naval  Preparatory  School  are  appointed  to  the  Acad- 
emy. Those  standing  below  the  first  160  in  the  competi- 
tive list  but  who  pass  the  entrance  exam  become  eligible 
for  admission  in  the  event  eligible  candidates  fail  the 
physical  exam,  or  for  other  reasons  do  not  enter  the 

^ academy. 

Integration  Program 

You  may  find  you  are  qualified  to  try  another  method, 
the  new  Regular  Navy  Officer  Candidate  School,  a 
plan  whereby  enlisted  men  may  earn  a commission  in 
the  Navy.  This  is  a concentrated  course  of  study  that 
keeps  a man  on  his  toes  for  16  weeks. 

A high  school  education  or  the  equivalent,  plus  a 
GCT  or  ARI  of  60,  are  the  educational  requirements  for 
selection  to  Regular  Navy  OCS  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  for 
training  leading  to  appointment  as  ensign,  USN,  in 
either  the  line  or  staff  corps. 

Following  are  the  basic  requirements  needed  to  be 
considered  for  selection.  For  more  complete  details, 
see  BuPers  Inst.  1120.7A. 

• Eligible  applicants  — All  chief  warrant  officers,  war- 
rant officers,  enlisted  men  and  women  of  the  Regular 
Navy  who  are  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  serving  in  the 
Navy  at  the  time  a selection  board  designates  those  it 
considers  best  qualified  for  appointment. 

• Service  — Chief  warrant  officers,  warrant  officers 
and  chief  petty  officers  must  have  completed  at  least 
two  and  one-half  years  of  service  in  their  respective 
grades  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  submission 
of  their  apphcation  (by  1 July).  No  person  in  this  cate- 
gory may  be  appointed  to  commissioned  grade  who 
has  had  less  than  three  years  of  service  in  any  of  these 


grades  by  30  June  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
appointed. 

Enlisted  men  and  women  applicants,  including  chief 
petty  oflBcers,  must  have  completed  at  least  three  and 
one-half  years  of  continuous  service  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  submission  of  application.  No  one 
in  this  category  may  be  appointed  to  commissioned 
grade  who  has  had  less  than  four  years  of  continuous 
service  immediately  preceding  their  appointment. 

CPOs  have  the  option  of  meeting  the  service  require- 
ments under  either  of  the  above  paragraphs. 

In  any  event,  you  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  obli- 
gated enlisted  service  upon  entering  the  program. 

For  the  two-year  period  preceding  the  date  of  appli- 
cation, you  must  have  no  record  of  conviction  by  a gen- 
eral, special  or  summary  court-martial. 

• Age  — Men  must  be  at  least  19  and  under  31/2 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  first  application. 
Women  must  be  at  least  21  and  under  28M  years  of 
age  when  they  first  apply. 

• Education  — You  must  be  a high  school  graduate  or 
have  the  service-accepted  equivalent,  as  set  forth  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1560.1,  and  have  a GCT  or  ARI  score  of 
at  least  60.  However,  if  you  have  four  semesters  of 
work  toward  a college  or  university  degree,  or  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  USAFI  Educational  Quali- 
fication test  2CX,  before  1 Jan  1954,  you  are  also 
eligible. 

• Physical  Requirements  — You  must  be  physically 
qualified  for  original  appointment  in  the  line  or  staff 
corps,  as  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  BuMed  Manual. 

• Dependents  — Men  may  have  any  number  of  de- 
pendents. A woman  will  not  be  eligible  for  considera- 
tion if  she  is  the  parent  of  a child  under  18. 

All  requests  for  selection  to  the  next  class  at  Regular 
Navy  OCS,  for  either  the  fine  or  staff  corps,  must  be 
submitted  to  your  commanding  officer  on  1 July  of  the 
year  of  application. 

Candidates  appointed  to  commissioned  grade  under 
this  plan  will  compete  with  oflRcers  of  unrestricted  class- 
ification in  all  selections  and  assignments  to  duty. 

Naval  Aviation  Cadets 

A third  path  of  study  is  the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
program.  Qualified  enlisted  men  may  compete  for  this 
assignment,  which  leads  to  a commission  and  “Navy 
wings.”  It  provides  flight  training  for  qualified  EMS  of 
the  Regular  and  Reserve  components  of  the  Navy  on 
active  duty. 

• Requirements  — The  latest  qualification  standards 


and  procedures  for  active  duty  persoimel  are  listed  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1120.20.  To  be  considered  under  the  pres- 
ent instructions  you  must; 

• Be  a U.  S.  citizen  over  18  but  under  25  years  of 
age  on  the  date  application  is  submitted. 

• Agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  four  years  from 
date  of  first  reporting  for  active  duty  in  the  grade  of 
Naval  Aviation  Cadet,  unless  sooner  released. 

• Be  unmarried  and  agree  to  remain  unmarried  until 
commissioned. 

• Be  physically  qualified,  “aeronautically  adapted,” 
strongly  motivated  to  fly  and  possess  “officer-like 
quahties,” 

• Be  selected  and  recommended  by  your  command- 
ing officer  (who  utilizes  the  service  of  a locally  con- 
vened selection  board). 

There  are  four  methods  of  filling  the  educational 
requirements  needed  to  apply  under  this  program. 

• Satisfactory  completion  of  two  full  years  (60  se- 


mester or  90  quarter  hours)  of  passing  work  at  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 

• Satisfactory  completion  of  the  USAFI  2CX  test. 

• Satisfactory  completion  of  one  year  (30  semester 
or  45  quarter  hours)  of  passing  work  at  an  accredited 
college  or  university  plus  a combined  CCT-ARI  score 
of  120  and  a MECH  score  of  58. 

• Satisfactory  completion  of  the  USAFI  CED  test 
plus  a combined  CCT-ARI  score  of  120  and  a MECH 
score  of  58. 

Men  who  have  previously  been  dropped  from  any 
military  flight  training  program  by  reason  of  flight  fail- 
ure, or  wbo  have  previously  qualified  as  a naval  or 
mUitary  aviator,  are  not  eligible  for  this  program. 

Apphcations  will  be  submitted  on  NavPers  Form 
953A,  endorsed  by  your  commanding  officer,  accom- 
panied by  loyalty  certificates,  educational  transcripts, 
USAFI  test  reports,  NavCad  contract,  and  consent 
forms  and  classification  test  scores  as  applicable. 

Upon  final  review  of  your  application  by  BuPers  you 
will  be  notified,  via  your  CO,  of  the  action  taken.  If 
eligible  you  will  have  your  name  placed  on  a priority 
list  according  to  your  date  of  acceptance. 


paths  to  a commission 


• Selection  — Quota  allowances  will  govern  selection 
of  candidates  from  this  list.  No  specific  information  can 
be  given  as  to  when  you  will  be  ordered  to  flight  train- 
ing. If  accepted,  you  will  be  ordered  to  NAS  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  for  training  in  the  grade  of  Naval  Aviation  Cadet, 
USNR. 

When  you  successfully  complete  the  flight  training 
course,  which  is  approximately  18  months,  you  will  be 
appointed  as  ensign,  1325,  USNR,  when  designated  a 
Naval  Aviator  except  that  within  authorized  quotas 


NavCads  are  permitted  to  volunteer  for  selection  and 
appointment  as  2nd  LTs,  USMCR. 

You  will  be  released  to  inactive  duty  upon  fulfill- 
ment of  your  contract  after  a total  of  four  years  of 
NavCad  plus  commissioned  service,  unless  extension  of 
active  duty  or  transfer  to  the  Regular  establishment  has 
been  requested  by  you  and  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel.  You  are  permitted  to  continue  on 
active  duty  at  your  request,  depending  on  vacancies 
in  the  service  and  the  needs  of  the  service.  After  18 
months’  commissioned  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  ■< 
personnel  may  request  appointment  to  the  Regular 
Navy,  once  again,  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

NROTC— Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 

This  program  is  open  to  both  active  and  inactive  duty 
personnel.  It  was  established  in  1926  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  to  certain  college  students  the  necessary 
Naval  Science  courses  required  to  qualify  them  for 
commissions  in  the  Naval  Reserve  upon  graduation. 
The  mission  of  NROTC  was  greatly  expanded  in  1946 
to  include  the  training  of  prospective  career  officers  for 
the  Regular  Navy,  as  well  as  for  the  Naval  Reserve. 

• Requirements  — Applicants  must  be  at  least  17 
years  old  on  or  before  1 July  of  the  year  of  enrollment 
in  the  NROTC  college,  but  not  over  21  on  1 July  of 
the  year  of  entry,  except  for  those  who  have  enough 
college  credits  to  qualify  for  advanced  training.  They 
may  not  be  more  than  25  years  old  on  1 July  of  the  year 
of  graduation. 

Candidates  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  Naval  College 
Aptitude  Test  scores  and  physical  qualifications. 


“Regular”  NROTC  students  receive  retainer  pay  of 
$50  a month,  their  uniforms,  and  a four-year  govern- 
ment-paid college  education,  including  cost  of  tuition 
and  books. 

In  addition  to  the  1800  civflians  and  Reservists,  the 
Navy  has  a quota  for  200  enlisted  men  on  active  duty 
who  can  qualify  successfully  in  competitive  examina- 
tion in  the  Naval  College  Aptitude  Test  scores.  These 
provisional  selectees  in  an  active  duty  status  are  ordered 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Preparatory  School,  Bainbridge,  Md., 
for  an  8-  to  10-week  refresher  course  of  study  and  for 
final  selection  for  the  NROTC  four-year  college  pro- 
gram. The  refresher  course  is  held  in  the  summer. 
Applications  by  personnel  on  active  duty  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  via  your 
commanding  officer. 

Upon  completing  the  Bainbridge  course  the  selected 
candidates  are  discharged  from  enlisted  status,  ap- 
pointed midshipmen  and  ordered  to  one  of  the  52 
colleges  or  universities  offering  the  NROTC  curriculum. 
Students  not  selected  are  returned  to  the  Fleet  for  duty. 

Details  of  this  program  are  contained  in  Arts.  C-1202, 
C-1204,  BuPers  Manual  and  BuPers  Inst.  1111. 4A. 

Students  in  NROTC  colleges  are  also  eligible  to  apply 
for  enrollment  as  NROTC  contract  students.  This  is  a 
nonsubsidized  program  leading  to  a Reserve  commis- 
sion. This  “contract  student”  program  is  not  open  to 
active  duty  enlisted  personnel. 

LDO  Program 

The  Navy’s  LDO  program,  gives  the  Navy’s  out- 
standing young  men  an  excellent  chance  for  advance- 
ment. While  the  number  of  commissions  awarded  each 


year  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cants, there  is  a definite  opportunity  for  top-notch 
candidates. 

Requirements— Here  are  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  Regular  Navy  personnel  who  hold  the  permanent 
rank  or  rating  of  chief  warrant  officer,  warrant  officer, 
chief  petty  officer  or  petty  officer  first  class  and: 

• Have  completed  10  years  of  active  naval  service, 
exclusive  of  training  duty  in  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  on  or  before  1 January  of  the  year  in  which  the 
appointment  can  first  be  made.  Marine  Corps  service 
can  be  included. 

• Have  served  as  PO  first  class  or  higher  for  at  least 
one  year  as  of  1 January  of  the  year  in  which  the 
appointment  can  first  be  made,  and  be  so  serving  on 
that  date. 

• Have  not  passed  the  35th  birthday  as  of  1 January 
of  the  year  in  which  the  appointment  can  first  be  made 
—in  most  cases.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
serving  in  a temporary  commissioned  grade  of  ensign 
or  above,  or  who  has  previously  served  in  a temporary 
commissioned  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  or 
above,  the  age  limit  is  raised  to  38  years. 

• Must  be  able  to  complete  30  years  of  active  naval 
service  on  or  before  reaching  the  age  of  55. 
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• If  enlisted,  you  must  have  no  record  of  conviction 
by  deck  court,  summary  court-martial  or  general  court- 
martial  for  the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  written 
examination. 

• Must  be  able  to  meet  the  physical  standards  pre- 
scribed for  original  appointment  in  the  Navy  for  the 
corps  to  which  appointed. 

• Regardless  of  age  or  service  requirements,  no  one 
is  eligible  to  apply  for  LDO  appointment  more  than 
twice.  However,  all  LDO  selection  boards  will  be  re- 
quired to  indicate  a special  group  of  applicants  who 
“just  missed”  being  selected  each  year.  This  special 
group  will  be  given  another  opportunity  to  apply  a 
subsequent  year  even  though  they  may  have  already 
applied  and  failed  of  selection  two  times. 

• No  candidate  may  make  application  in  more  than 
one  limited  duty  classification  in  any  one  year. 

• No  candidate  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  in 
LDO  status  if  his  conduct  and  associations  are  such 
that  reasonable  grounds  are  established  for  rejection 
by  BuPers  on  the  grounds  of  loyalty. 

• Satisfactory  completion  of  the  GED  test,  high- 
school  level,  will  be  required.  This  will  be  required  of 
all  applicants— even  high  school  graduates— and  the 
results  must  be  available  in  the  applicant’s  record. 

Some  people  are  not  eligible,  regardless.  These  are 
oflBcers  who  have  transferred  to  the  Regular  Navy  as 
permanent  USN  officers  above  the  rank  of  chief  war- 
rant oflScer,  retired  personnel,  and  members  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  or  Naval  Reserve,  among  others.  Hospital 
corpsmen  aren’t  eligible  for  appointment  to  LDO;  they 
may  be  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 

• Before  1 September,  your  commanding  officer 
should  submit  by  speedletter  or  other  suitable  rapid 
means  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers- 
B6251),  the  name,  rate,  service  number,  and  classifi- 
cation for  which  application  is  made,  of  all  prospective 
candidates  in  his  command. 

• By  1 December— or  another  date  set  by  BuPers— 
the  CO  must  complete  a special  evaluation  report  on 
you  and  at  the  same  time  you  must  submit  your  formal 
application  as  prescribed  in  the  current  instructions. 
The  application  will  be  followed  by  a written  exam 
in  three  parts:  intelligence  test;  military  knowledge  and 
naval  administration,  and  technical  examination  in  the 
particular  LDO  classification.  Check  BuPers  instruc- 
tions for  further  details  on  application. 

Warrant  Officer  Program 

From  time  to  time,  outstanding  qualified  chief  petty 
officers  and  petty  officers  first  class  are  appointed  to 
temporary  warrant  officer,  W-1.  Personnel  are  appointed 
from  the  list  of  selectees  furnished  by  the  selection 
board  convened  for  that  purpose.  These  appointments 
are  issued  in  numbers  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
service. 

There  are  four  basic  requirements  which  must  be 
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met  in  order  for  you  to  be  considered  for  temporary 
appointment  to  warrant  officer:  1)  You  must  be  serving 
on  active  duty  as  either  a POl  or  CPO;  2)  You  must 
have  at  least  six  years’  naval  service;  3)  You  must  not 
have  reached  your  40th  birthday,  if  originally  enlisted 
prior  to  30  September  1945,  or  your  35th  birthday  if 
enlisted  subsequent  to  30  September  1945;  4)  You 
must  have  been  recommended  by  your  commanding 
officer  on  the  “Petty  Officer  Evaluation  Sheet”  for 
appointment  to  warrant  officer  or  higher  commissioned 
grade.  Since  all  personnel  who  meet  the  above  basic 
requirements  are  considered  for  temporary  appointment 
to  warrant  officer,  applications  are  neither  required  nor 
desired  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


During  fiscal  years  1953  and  1954,  a total  of  486 
temporary  appointments  to  warrant  officer  were  issued 
by  BuPers.  In  fiscal  1955,  there  have  been  85  appoint- 
ments issued  to  date,  plus  an  undetermined  number  to 
be  appointed  before  1 Jul  1955  as  a result  of  the  action 
of  the  selection  board  now  in  session. 

The  warrant  officer  program  is  at  present  under- 
going some  major  changes  which  will  be  placed  in 
effect  as  soon  as  possible.  One  of  the  big  changes  is 
that  all  future  appointments  to  W-1  will  be  through  a 
competitive  examination.  Promotions  within  the  war- 
rant grades  (W-2,  W-3  and  W-4)  will  be  through  pro- 
fessional examinations.  All  these  examinations  will  be 
established  when  qualification  standards  for  warrant 
officers  have  been  written  and  published. 

Under  the  new  WO  program,  fourteen  categories 
were  eliminated  and  one  was  added.  Those  eliminated 
are:  Ship  Controlman,  Communications  Supervisor, 
Printer,  Machine  Accountant,  Journalist,  Instrument 
Technician,  Foundryman,  Flight  Controller,  Aviation 
Survival  Technician,  Training  Devices  Technician,  Util- 
ities Technician,  Drafting  Technician,  Aviation  Electri- 
cian and  Aviation  Structural  Technician.  The  one  cate- 
gory that  has  been  added  is  Mine  Warfare  Technician. 

If  your  rating  falls  under  one  of  the  categories  elim- 
inated, you  will  have  a chance  for  promotion  to  warrant 
rank  through  a “replotting”  of  paths  of  advancement. 
You  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  qualify  in  the  most 
closely  related  field,  and  additional  training  will  be 
given  where  necessary. 
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Moving  Your  Family  Overseas?  Here  Are  Helpful 
Facts  To  Aid  You  in  Arranging  for  Transportation 


A s EVERY  Navyman  With  a family  is  well  aware,  the 
Navy  provides  money  to  pay  for  a man’s  family  to 
follow  him  to  his  new  duty  station  on  a permanent 
change  of  station.  This  privilege  is  available  to  members 
in  pay  grade  E-4  (with  seven  years’  service),  and  above. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  arrange  it  so  that  Navy 
families  can  stay  together  as  much  as  possible,  setting 
up  house  again  at  the  new  duty  station. 

However,  the  government  pays  transportation  for 
your  dependents  for  the  purpose  of  estahlishin^  a resi- 
dence only  (see  page  3.5). 

Dependents  Going  Overseas 

If  you’re  planning  to  set  up  housekeeping  at  one  of 
the  naval  overseas  bases,  you  and  your  wife  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a lot  of  questions  regarding  what  must 
be  done  before  going  aboard  the  ship  or  plane  which 
will  take  your  family  to  their  new  home  overseas. 

• The  first  step  in  arranging  for  dependents’  travel 


If  your  dependents  require  any  further  assistance, 
they  should  contact  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  or 
the  appropriate  naval  district  handling  dependents’ 
transportation  to  the  overseas  area. 

The  rest  of  this  summary  lists  the  requirements  which 
must  be  met  by  the  dependents  before  their  departure 
from  the  United  States. 

After  the  “Application  for  Transportation  for  Depend- 
dents”  has  been  approved  and  the  area  commander 
concerned  has  approved  entry  of  the  dependents,  your 
wife  will  receive  (at  the  adress  given  in  your  appli- 
cation) application  forms  from  BuPers  and  instructions 
to  be  used  in  applying  for  a passport,  if  one  is  required 
for  the  proposed  destination. 

Passports 

The  application  for  passport  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  your  dependents  do  not  live  near 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  they  can  make  personal 
application  to  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  they  should: 


must  be  taken  by  you.  You  must  complete  the  “Appli- 
cation for  Transportation  for  Dependents”  SandA  Form 
33)  and  have  it  approved  by  your  commanding  officer. 

• The  next  step  is  to  make  a request  by  letter  or  dis- 
patch via  your  CO  to  the  area  commander  concerned 
for  approval  of  entry  of  dependents.  Your  request  for 
entry  approval  must  include  a copy  of  your  orders  or 
quote  the  authority  issuing  your  orders. 

When  the  dependents’  entry  has  been  approved  by 
the  area  commander,  then  the  way  is  open  to  complete 
the  further  necessary  arrangements. 

Each  Navyman  planning  to  move  his  family  to  an 
overseas  billet  should  obtain  additional  up-to-the-min- 
ute information  on  local  living  conditions  regarding 
climate,  housing,  food,  local  facilities  for  education, 
shopping,  recreation  and  medical  treatment.  This  valu- 
able information  will  assist  you  and  your  dependents  in 
determining  what  to  take  with  you  on  your  journey 
and  in  making  plans  for  your  future  life  overseas. 


• Make  application  personally  to  a clerk  of  the  near- 
est United  States  Court  or  clerk  of  a state  court  author- 
ized to  naturalize  aliens  (this,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
your  dependents  are  aliens). 

Your  dependents  should  take  with  them  to  the  pass- 
port application  activity  appropriate  identification  to- 
gether with  the  Navy’s  authorization  for  them  to  travel 
abroad.  They  must  submit  proof  of  United  States  citi- 
zenship such  as  birth  certificate,  baptismal  certificate 
or  certified  copies  of  records  or  the  affidavits  by  parents, 
brothers  or  sisters  that  the  dependent  is  a U.  S.  citizen. 

• Your  dependent  must  submit  two  recent  photo- 
graphs, full  face  without  hat,  size  2/2  by  2M  inches  to 
3 by  3 inches.  Minor  children  may  be  in  a group 
picture  with  the  mother. 

• When  your  dependents  apply  for  the  passport, 
they  should  be  accompanied  by  two  witnesses  who 
have  known  them  for  at  least  two  years. 

• Allow  three  weeks  to  one  month  for  the  clearance 
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of  the  passport  application  through  the  Department  of 
State. 

Passport  application  will  be  forwarded  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  or  passport  agency  to  the  Passport  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washhigton,  D.  C.  for  action. 
For  those  proceeding  to  the  Pacific  area,  passports, 
when  issued,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commandant 
Twelfth  Naval  District,  District  Passenger  Transporta- 
tion Oflfice,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  delivery  to  de- 
pendents at  time  of  sailing.  For  those  going  to  Europe 
and  areas  other  than  the  Pacific,  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  will  forward  passport  to  the  dependent  at  the 
latest  address  furnished  by  the  Navyman.  Should  your 
dependents  have  changed  addresses  since  you  gave  an 


address  in  Sand  A Form  33  (“Application  for  Transpor- 
tation for  Dependents”),  you  should  immediately  notify 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  E231), 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  as  to  the 
change  of  address. 

Physical  Examinations 

Existing  requirements  specify  that  all  dependents 
must  receive  a physical  examination  prior  to  departure 
for  port  of  embarkation  and  obtain  a signed  medical 
certificate  from  a qualified  physician  in  private  practice, 
or  a medical  officer  of  one  of  the  military  services  or 
the  Public  Health  Service,  attesting  their  general  good 
health  and  freedom  from  communicable  diseases.  This 
is  to  protect  their  own  health  as  well  as  that  of  fellow 
passengers  aboard  ship,  and  must  be  in  the  dependents’ 
possession  at  all  times  until  they  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion. A similar  examination  and  certificate  are  required 
for  each  of  your  children  and  should  be  obtained  before 
departure  from  home. 

It  is  desirable,  but  not  essential  to  beginning  travel, 
that  a miniature  chest  X-ray  test  be  a part  of  the 
physical  examination,  with  a large  film  made  if  suspi- 
cious findings  result. 

An  added  personal  advantage  is  to  have  an  accom- 
panying tuberculin  skin  test.  The  size  of  the  test  dose, 
its  result  and  the  X-ray  interpretations  should  be  re- 
corded on  the  medical  certificate. 

After  arrival  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  the  respon- 
sible adult  dependent  will  be  required  to  complete  a 
“Pre-Embarkation  Certificate,”  DD  Form  625,  for  self 
and  any  accompanying  children  within  48  hours  of 
aetual  embarkation,  covering  illnesses  or  injuries  suf- 
fered within  60  days  before  embarkation,  and  pregnaney, 
if  applicable.  All  ehildren  six  years  of  age  or  younger 
will  receive  a physical  examination  at  the  port  of 
embarkation. 

Immunizations 

For  the  protection  of  the  dependents’  health,  eertain 
immunizations  are  required.  Inoculations  are  most  easily 
arranged  at  time  of  your  dependents"  phtjsical  examina- 
tions. Since  some  immunization  series  take  up  to  four 
weeks  to  complete,  it  is  advisable  that  suflfieient  time 
be  allowed  for  full  immunization  prior  to  date  of  be- 
ginning travel  to  port  of  embarkation.  Dependent.^ 
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should  not  delay  completion  of  required  immunizations 
until  arrival  at  the  port  of  embarkation  as  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  travel  overseas  without  them.  Immuni- 
zations may  be  performed  by  a medical  officer  of  one  of 
the  military  services  or  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
other  reputable  physician  in  private  practice.  A signed 
certificate  showing  each  type  of  immunization  must  be 
obtained  from  the  physician  administering  the  immuni- 
zations. The  “International  Certificate  of  Vaccination  of 
the  World  Health  Organization”  (Form  PHS  731) 
properly  signed  and  authenticated  by  a medical  officer 
is  required.  This  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  a 
military  activity  or  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  im- 
munization certificate  must  be  kept  in  the  dependents’ 
possession  at  all  times.  Do  not  mail  it  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  as  evidence  of  completion  of  immuni- 
zation. The  dependent’s  statement  that  immunizations 
have  been  completed  will  suffice. 

• Standard  Inoculations  are  required  regardless  of 
destination  and  they  must  be  completed  before  the 
dependents  leave  their  place  of  residence. 

Smallpox:  Inoculation  must  be  taken  within  12 
months  of  embarkation  regardless  of  age.  The  result 
must  be  entered  on  the  certificate. 

Typhoid:  For  all  over  six  months  of  age— initial  se- 
ries of  three  injections  or  booster  injection,  taken  within 
12  months. 

Tetanus:  For  all  over  six  months  of  age— completed 
initial  two-dose  injection  taken  within  12  months  (or 
record  of  injections  plus  the  booster  injection  taken 
within  past  four  years). 

Diphtheria:  For  children  six  months  to  10  years  of 
age— initial  three-dose  shot,  or  booster  dose  taken 
within  past  three  years  or  evidence  of  immunity. 

• Special  Requirements:  Persons  10  to  35  years  of 
age  going  to  Europe  or  the  Mediterranean  region  (in- 
cluding North  Africa  ports)  prior  to  departure,  must 
be  immunized  against  diphtheria  if  positive  to  the 
Schick  skin-test.  Immunization  is  advisable  for  such 
positive  persons  between  10  and  45  years  of  age  going 
anywhere  outside  the  North  American  continent. 

Cholera:  Initial  series  or  booster  injection  taken 
within  last  six  months  for  all  over  six  months  of  age 
going  to  an  area  of  prevalence. 

Typhus:  Initial  series  or  booster  injection  taken 
within  last  six  months  for  all  over  six  months  of  age  go- 
ing to  an  area  of  prevalence. 

Whooping  Cough:  Immunization  currently  recom- 
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mended  for  all  children  between  two  months  and  five 
years  may  become  mandatory. 

The  immunization  requirements  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a substitute  for  rigid  personal  and  general 
sanitary  hygiene  which  is  necessary  in  all  countries. 
Travelers  will  be  instructed  en  route  or  after  arrival  by 
medical  oflficers  as  to  the  sanitary  measures  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  daily  life  in  their  new  locations. 

Pregnancy 

Navy  Department  policy  prohibits  travel  by  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  vessels  of  women  pregnant 
beyond  the  sixth  month.  This  is  for  the  protection  and 
safety  of  the  prospective  mother.  A signed  statement 
by  a medical  oflScer  of  one  of  the  military  services  or 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  other  reputable  physician, 
attesting  the  duration  of  pregnancy  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  B313) 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  your  dependent  carry  with  her  a signed 
duphcate  copy  of  this  statement. 

Only  infants  over  six  weeks  of  age  will  be  trans- 
ported via  MSTS  vessels,  and  only  providing  the  mother 
has  recovered  her  strength  sufficiently  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  child. 

• Notification:  Dependents  are  requested  to  advise 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  {Attn:  Pers  B-313) 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  when  they 
have  complied  with  immunization  and  health  require-  i 
ments.  A definite  reservation  on  a particular  sailing  will 
not  be  made  until  the  notification  set  forth  above  and 
the  notification  of  forwarding  the  dependents’  pass- 
port application  have  been  received  in  the  Bureau. 

Transportation  Arrangements 

After  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  has  been  ad- 
vised that  your  dependents  are  ready  to  depart  on  or 
after  a certain  date,  your  family  will  be  booked  on  the 
first  available  ship  sailing  after  that  date.  Dependents 
will  be  notified  that  space  is  offered  to  them  on  a cer- 
tain vessel  departing  from  a certain  port.  They  will  be 
given  a time  limit  in  which  to  write  or  wire  acceptance 
of  this  offer.  The  reply  should  be  sent  to:  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  B-313).  (Do  not  write  or 
wire  the  person  who  signed  the  letter  offering  the 
space. ) 

If  your  dependents  are  not  legally  entitled  to  trans- 
portation, and  they  have  been  authorized  to  travel  via 
MSTS  vessel  to  your  duty  station,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  or  your  dependents  to  assume  the  cost  of  all 
travel  which  is  necessary  to  the  port  of  embarkation 
and  from  the  port  of  embarkation  to  your  ultimate 
destination. 

If  your  dependents  are  legally  entitled  to  transpor- 
tation at  government  expense  within  the  United  States 
and  they  are  located  at  a place  where  the  cost  of 
transporation  would  be  in  excess  of  that  to  which  they 


are  legally  entitled,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  depend- 
ents to  travel  at  their  own  expense.  After  arrival  at 
destination,  your  dependents  may  claim  reimbursement 
for  the  travel  performed  at  your  own  expense  to  the 
extent  of  that  to  which  your  dependents  are  legally 
entitled.  If  the  dependents  are  legally  entitled  to  trans- 
portation at  government  expense  within  the  United 
States  and  they  are  located  at  a place  from  which  the 
cost  of  travel  would  not  be  more  than  that  to  which 
they’re  legally  entitled,  government  transportation  re- 
quests to  cover  their  railroad  and  Pullman  fare  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  dependent  responsible  for  the  travel, 
provided  the  responsible  dependent  requests  them.  If 
dependents  do  not  desire  transportation  requests  fur- 
nished, they  may  perform  the  overland  part  of  their 
journey  at  their  own  expense.  You  may  then  claim 
reimbursement  for  their  travel  after  they  arrive  at  the 
destination. 

Baggage 

The  amount  of  baggage  dependents  may  take  into 
their  stateroom  on  board  ship  will  be  necessarily  lim- 
ited. Not  more  than  two  pieces  of  cabin  luggage 
(standard  handbags)  will  be  permitted  aboard  as 


cabin  luggage  for  each  person  12  years  of  age  or  over. 
Children  under  12  years  of  age  are  limited  to  one  hand- 
bag. In  addition,  a small  case  for  toilet  articles  may  be 
carried  as  cabin  baggage.  Foot  lockers  in  cabins  are 
prohibited.  Only  standard  luggage,  such  as  trunks, 
foot  lockers,  suitcases,  etc.,  will  be  accepted  as  hold 
baggage.  Boxes  and  crates  must  be  shipped  as  (and 
with)  household  golds.  The  current  allowance  for  hold 
baggage  is  350  pounds  for  each  passenger  12  years  of 
age  or  over,  and  175  pounds  for  each  child  under  12. 

The  railroads  have  granted  a baggage  allowance  of 
350  pounds  for  each  full  fare  and  175  pounds  for  each 
half  fare  for  trans-Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  passengers. 
Any  weight  in  excess  of  those  amounts  will  be  subject 
to  excess  charges  levied  by  the  railroad.  These  charges 
will  not  be  at  government  expense  and  must  be  borne 
by  the  traveler.  Dependents  must  make  arrangements  for 
baggage  delivery  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Usually  the  railroad  can  assist  the  traveler  by  furnish- 
ing special  delivery  baggage  checks  at  nominal  cost, 
which  will  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  baggage 
(checked  on  your  railroad  tickets)  from  the  railroad 
terminal  at  the  port  to  the  pier  where  it  will  be  loaded 
aboard  ship. 

Important  points  to  remember  are: 

• If  your  dependents  should  ship  via  railway  express. 
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they  must  be  certain  that  the  shipment  is  fully  prepaid. 
No  baggage  should  ever  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 

• All  baggage  should  be  clearly  marked  to  insure 
proper  identification.  A tag  with  the  following  informa- 
tion must  be  secured  to  each  piece  of  baggage: 

Name  (dependent’s  name);  home  address;  vessel’s 
name;  sailing  from  (port,  pier  number,  if  known); 
sailing  date;  ultimate  destination;  and  type  of  baggage 
(Cabin  baggage  or  hold  baggage). 

• In  any  event  the  traveler  must  be  sure  to  ship 
baggage  in  sufiicient  time  to  arrive  not  later  than  five 
days  before  sailing. 

On  Board  Ship 

Passengers  traveling  in  MSTS  transports  are  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  commanding 
ofiicer.  These  rules,  copies  of  which  ar#  furnished  each 
passenger  on  embarking,  were  established  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  all  persons  on  board.  Parents  are 
held  directly  responsible  for  the  control  of  their  chil- 
dren at  aU  times. 

Consideration  for  other  passengers  dictates  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  permitted  to  be  noisy  or  destructive. 
Passengers  are  required  to  remain  in  those  parts  of  the 
ship  set  aside  for  their  use. 

• Accommodations;  MSTS  transports  are  assigned  by 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  representatives  at 
the  port  and  are  adequate  for  the  dependents’  needs 
and  comfort.  Special  care  is  accorded  mothers  traveling 
with  children. 

• Assignment  of  cabin  space  will  be  allotted  to  your 
dependents  on  a basis  of  number  of  passengers  on 
board.  As  passengers  are  embarked  or  picked  up  at 
ports  of  call,  a shifting  of  passengers  from  originally 
assigned  cabin  space  may  be  necessary.  This  should  be 
considered  when  packing.  Cribs  are  provided  for 
infants. 

• Laundry  facilities  aboard  ship  are  limited.  A supply 
of  disposable  diapers  for  infants  should  be  packed  as 
the  ship’s  store  supply  may  not  be  adequate. 

• The  ship's  store  usually  sells  candy,  cigarettes,  tal- 
cum, baby  oil,  safety  pins  and  other  personal  items.  It 
is  recommended,  however,  that  your  wife  carry  such 
items  considered  necessary  rather  than  rely  solely  on 
ship’s  store  merchandise. 

• Recreation  facilities  include  library,  movies,  lounge, 
and  certain  specified  deck  spaces.  Children  using  rec- 
reational facilities  or  attending  recreational  programs 
must  be  accompanied  by  a responsible  adult  at  all 
times. 

• Mess  charges;  The  only  charges  for  the  dependents 
of  oflBcers  and  enlisted  men  of  all  grades  are  for  meals 
and  occasional  nominal  charge  for  laundry.  Payment  on 
MSTS  transports  for  meals  will  be  required  on  boarding 
or  immediately  prior  to  boarding.  Maximum  rates  cur- 
rently in  effect  but  subject  to  change  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Adults,  and  children  six  years  of  age  or  older; 
approximately  $1.75  per  day. 

(2)  Passengers  traveling  on  a space  available  basis 
will  be  required  to  pay  MSTS  the  sum  of  three  dollars 
per  person  per  day  to  cover  their  subsistence  and  a 
sureharge  necessary  to  defray  additional  operating  costs 
such  as  laundry,  wear  and  tear  on  linens,  dishes,  etc. 
Children  under  six  years  of  age;  one-half  the  adult  rate. 

Personal  checks  will  not  be  accepted  on  MSTS  trans- 
ports; travelers’  checks  and  cashiers’  certified  checks 
are  acceptable,  but  U.  S.  currency  is  preferred. 
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• Diets:  There  are  no  adequate  facilities  aboard  the 
ship  for  the  preparation  of  special  diets  for  adults.  In 
the  case  of  infants’  diets,  some  ships  have  a supply  of 
standard  baby  foods  in  stock. 

• Clothing:  Dress  on  board  an  MSTS  transport 
should  be  limited  to  the  semi-tailored  type  of  suit  or 
dress  as  the  acceptable  practical  attire.  Full  length 
slacks  have  proved  to  be  the  most  practical  attire  on  the 
windy  decks  of  a transport.  This  type  is  permitted  in 
the  passenger  messes.  Add  scarves,  hair  nets,  low-heeled 
rubber-soled  shoes  or  rubbers,  and  finally  a sweater  and 
light  rain  coat  for  greater  comfort  on  windy  and  often 
wet  decks. 

• Health.  There  are  adequate  medical  and  dental 
facilities  for  emergency  treatment  aboard  commissioned 
(USS)  transports,  however,  non-commissioned  (USNS) 
transports  do  not  have  dental  oflBcers  on  board.  The 
medical  facilities  will  have  an  ample  stock  of  standard 
drugs. 

• Dental  treatment;  Dependents  will  receive  dental 
service  only  in  emergencies  on  board  ship.  Dental 
treatment  is  not  available  from  civilian  or  naval  sources 


at  most  outlying  stations  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States. 

Before  leaving  the  continental  limits,  your  family 
should  receive  a dental  examination  and  make  sure  they 
will  probably  not  require  dental  treatment  while  at  an 
outlying  station. 

The  hours  of  sunbathing  are  regulated  by  the  med- 
ical oflBcer. 

• Pets  — You’ll  do  well  to  leave  your  pets  at  home. 
If  it’s  really  essential  that  Junior  bring  Rover  along, 
you’ll  find  yourself  involved  in  more  problems  and 
regulations  than  the  travel  of  all  the  rest  of  your  family. 
If  it’s  essential  that  transportation  be  provided,  your 
supply  oflBcer  can  give  you  the  details. 

Arrival  at  Overseas  Port 

When  the  ship  arrives  at  the  port  of  debarkation 
overseas,  passengers  will  be  met  by  representatives  of 
the  area  commander,  and  in  some  instances  by  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  community  where  you  are  going  to 
reside. 

Where  rail  travel  is  used,  day  coaches  are  provided 
for  journeys  of  short  dmation  during  daylight  hours, 
and  sleeping  cars  for  overnight  trips.  The  mihtary  will 
try  to  move  your  family  from  the  port  of  debarkation 
to  their  new  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  where 
transportation  facdities  are  limited,  they  may  have  to 
stay  overnight  at  the  port. 

It  is  advisable  that  your  family  have  sufficient  funds 
in  U.  S.  currency  to  meet  unforeseen  expenses  that  may 
arise,  or  expenses  incident  to  awaiting  transportation 
from  the  port  of  debarkation  to  destination. 

BuPers  Inst.  I626.8A  gives  the  details  on  the  some- 
what involved  subject  of  travel  pay  for  dependents. 

Free  Transportation  at  Isolated  Bases 

Navymen  serving  at  12  isolated  overseas  bases  (and 
their  dependents)  are  entitled  to  one  round  trip  by  air 
to  a nearby  large  city  or  country  diumg  their  tour  of 
duty. 

Each  serviceman,  including  Army  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel, will  receive  one  such  trip  dining  a normal  tour 
of  duty  at  his  remote  spot.  The  time  will  count  as  leave. 

All  transportation  will  be  on  a space  available  basis. 

Men  may  be  accompanied  by  dependents;  however, 
heir  dependents  cannot  travel  unless  the  serviceman 
accompanies  them. 

The  areas  aflFected  and  the  locations  servicemen  may 
visit  are: 

• Korea,  I wo  Jima  and  Guam— Trip  from  these  duty 
stations  authorized  to  one  of  the  folloivmg:  Manila, 
Tokyo  or  Hong  Kong. 

• Johnston  Island— Trip  authorized  to  Hawaii. 

• Midway  Island— Trip  authorized  to  Hawaii. 

• Kwajalein-Trip  authorized  to  Tokyo,  Hawaii  or 
Manila. 

• Saudi  Arabia  and  Turket/— Trip  authorized  to  Italy, 
France  or  Germany. 

• Iceland  and  the  Azores— From  these  islands  trips 
authorized  to  England  or  Europe. 

• Narsarssuak,  Greenland,  and  Goose  Bay,  Labrador 
—trip  authorized  to  continental  U.  S. 

It  is  emphasized  that  all  personnel,  regardless  of 
rank  or  rate,  will  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  take 


advantage  of  the  round-trip  travel.  However,  persons 
taking  advantage  of  the  program  must  sign  a “certifi- 
cate of  personal  gain  and  remuneration”  stating  that 
they  will  not  bring  along  articles  for  resale. 

Although  the  Air  Force  will  provide  the  majority  of 
the  ffights  for  this  servicemans’  vacation  program.  Navy 
planes  will  also  be  operating  in  the  schedule. 

Dependent's  Travel 
Within  The  United  States 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  permanent  transfers 
between  duty  stations  in  tbe  U.  S.  in  which  transporta- 
tion is  authorized  for  your  family  or  other  dependents. 
These  are:  A change  of  station  from  one  shore  activity 
to  another;  a transfer  from  a shore  activity  to  a ship; 
and  a transfer  from  a ship  to  a shore  activity.  In  each 
of  these  cases,  there  are  certain  choices  open  to  you 
concerning  your  family’s  destination  and  method  of 
travel. 

For -your  dependents  to  be  ehgible  for  transportation 


at  government  expense  you  must  be  an  E-4  (with 
seven  years  service)  or  above,  and  the  orders  must  be 
for  a permanent  change  of  station.  Transportation  ol 
dependents  is  authorized  under  temporary  duty  orders 
only  when  you  are  given  temporary  duty  for  more  than 
20  weeks  and  your  orders  do  not  provide  for  return 
to  your  permanent  station  upon  completion  of  such 
duty. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  methods  of  travel  available 
within  the  United  States  for  your  family. 

• Station  to  Station  — The  easiest  method  is  simply  to 
request  the  Navy  to  furnish  transportation  from  your 
old  to  your  new  duty  station.  In  that  case,  regardless 
of  the  size  of  your  family,  you  submit  the  request  to 
your  disbursing  officer  who  in  turn  issues  you  a trans- 
portation request.  This  is  turned  over  to  the  railroad, 
airline,  or  bus  carrier  in  exchange  for  the  tickets  for  you 
and  your  dependents.  Couldn’t  be  easier. 

You  may  want  to  drive  your  car  to  your  next  duty 
station  or  travel  by  other  means.  In  such  a case  you 
pay  your  own  expenses,  then  ask  for  reimbursement 
upon  your  arrival. 

Under  this  system  you  get  six  cents  a mile  for  your 
own  travel,  and  a specified  rate  of  payment  for  each 
dependent.  This  is  set  so  that  you  can  get  up  to  a maxi- 
mum of  18  cents  per  mile  for  your  family  to  travel, 
plus  the  six  cents  a mile  for  yourself.  Here  is  a break- 
down of  how  that  is  figured. 

You  get  six  cents  per  mile  for  each  dependent  12 
years  of  age  or  over,  not  to  exceed  two  such  depend- 
ents; and  three  cents  per  mile  for  each  additional  de- 
pendent over  12  years  of  age;  plus  three  cents  per  mile 
for  each  dependnt  five  years  of  age  and  over  but  under 
12  years  of  age.  Total  for  dependents  not  to  exceed 
18  cents  per  mile. 

However,  there  are  some  situations  in  which  your 
dependents  are  not  restricted  to  transportation  only  to 
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your  next  permanent  station.  For  example,  in  transfers 
from  one  shore  activity  to  another  shore  activity,  your 
dependents  may  follow  you  to  your  new  duty  station, 
or  should  your  wife  decide  it  would  be  better  to  return 
to  your  original  home,  or  some  other  locality  within 
the  United  States,  she  would  be  entitled  to  transporta- 
tion at  government  expense  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  the 


amount  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  had  she 
traveled  to  your  new  station. 

• Shore  to  Ship  — Upon  transfer  from  a shore  station 
to  a vessel  you  have  three  options  which  you  can  exer 
cise  when  it  comes  time  to  move  your  dependents.  ( 1 ) 
They  can  go  from  your  old  shore  station  to  either  the 
home  yard  or  the  home  port  of  the  vessel;  (2)  they 
can  go  from  a place  other  than  the  old  shore  station  to 
either  the  home  yard  or  home  port  of  the  vessel,  or 
(3),  they  can  go  from  the  old  shore  station  to  some 
other  spot.  However,  in  all  three  cases  the  cost  cannot 
exceed  that  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled 
had  they  performed  the  travel  from  the  old  shore  sta- 
tion to  either  the  home  yard  or  home  port,  whichever 
is  greater. 

• Ship  to  Shore  — In  the  event  of  a transfer  from  a 
ship  to  a shore  station  you  again  have  three  options  on 
the  travel  to  be  performed  by  your  dependents.  (1) 
They  can  go  from  either  the  home  yard  or  the  home 
port  to  the  shore  station;  (2)  they  can  go  from  a place 
other  than  the  home  yard  or  home  port  to  the  shore 
station  or  (3),  they  can  go  from  the  home  yard  or  home 
port  to  a place  other  than  the  shore  station.  In  the  last 
two  options  the  cost  must  not  exceed  that  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  had  they  gone  from  the  home 
yard  or  home  port  of  the  ship  to  the  new  shore  station. 

While  the  three  types  of  transfers  outlined  above  are 
the  ones  with  which  you  will  be  primarily  concerned, 
there  are  other  instances  in  which  your  dependents  rate 
transportation.  If,  for  example,  you  are  hospitalized  at 
your  permanent  station  and  then  transferred  to  another 
hospital,  your  dependents  are  entitled  to  transportation 
to  the  new  location  as  though  it  were  a permanent 
change  of  station  provided  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  hospital  certifies  that  the  period  of  treatment  can 
be  expected  to  be  prolonged. 

When  your  ship  changes  either  its  home  port  or  home 
yard,  your  dependents  can  be  moved  at  government 
expense,  as  though  it  were  a regular  move  between 
stations. 

Under  any  circumstances,  when  faced  with  a change 
of  stations,  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  check  with 


your  local  disbursing  office  for  the  latest  information 
and  procedures  concerning  the  transportation  of  your 
dependents.  If  in  doubt  about  any  portion  of  your  de- 
pendents’ transportation,  check  with  Joint  Travel  Regu- 
lations, and  U.  S.  Navy  Travel  Instructions,  for  com- 
plete information.  You’ll  find  a few  words  of  advice 
concerning  the  shipment  of  your  household  goods  be- 
ginning on  page  38  of  this  issue. 

Regulations  on  Dependents  Travel 

As  stated  earlier  regarding  travel  by  your  dependents, 
the  government  pays  their  transportation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a residence  only. 

That  is,  just  because  you  are  undergoing  a perma- 
nent change  of  station,  your  family  is  not  permitted  to 
go  driving  around  the  country  at  government  expense, 
visiting  all  the  aunts  and  uncles  they  haven’t  seen  in 
years. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a number  of  instances 
of  checkage  of  a man’s  pay  have  resulted  through  care- 
lessness by  naval  personnel  in  following  the  travel 
regulations. 

Requirements  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a bona 
fide  residence  evidently  have  not  been  made  clear,  with 
the  result  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  (which 
makes  a continuing  survey  of  dependents’  travel 
claims)  continues  to  find  many  incorrect  and  some 
fraudulent  claims  being  submitted.  (The  mere  fact  that 
GAO  takes  exception  to  a claim,  however,  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  a fraudulent  claim  has  been  sub- 
mitted. Further  facts  and  investigation  may  reveal  that 
the  claim  is  actually  valid.  In  such  cases  a new  claim, 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  the  travel,  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for  con- 
sideration. ) 

To  insure  that  aU  personnel  are  fully  aware  of  then- 
rights  and  duties  in  connection  with  possible  repay- 
ment of  dependents’  travel  costs,  the  Ghief  of  Naval 
Personnel  has  directed  that  all  hands  be  thoroughly 
briefed  on  the  requirements  of  both  Navy  and  Joint 
Travel  Regulations,  with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

• Glaims  for  reimbursement  for  transportation  of 
dependents  should  not  be  submitted  until  the  travel  has 
been  completed.  However,  transportation  in  kind  may 
be  furnished  dependents. 

• Payment  is  dependent  upon  actual  performance  of 
travel  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a residence.  Reim- 
bursement is  not  authorized  for  pleasure  trips,  business 
trips,  visits,  etc. 

• The  claim  should  correctly  reflect  the  points  and 
dates  of  the  travel  performed  for  which  reimbursement 
is  claimed. 

• Reimbursement  may  be  claimed  only  for  bona  fide 
dependents. 

Each  time  you  submit  a claim  you  should  bear  in 
mind  that  you  are  fully  responsible  for  the  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  of  all  statements  of  facts  contained 
in  your  claim. 
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WHEN  YOU  RECEIVE  PERMANENT  ORDERS 


DEPENDENTS  SHII 


Shipments  con  be  made  between  duty  stations,  or  from  and 
to  other  places  than  your  duty  station  (limited  in  cost). 


Shipments  will  be  made  at  Government  expense  and  you 
will  be  billed  for  excess  costs,  if  any. 


See  text  for  permanent  orders  weisht  allowonce. 

Duty  Outside  the  United  States 


Your  weisht  allowance  will  be  shipped  to  your  overseas 
station  (if  not  o restricted  area)  or  to  any  point  in  the 
United  Stotes. 


Contact  the  overseas  area  commander  or  your  prospec- 
tive commandin3  officer  to  find  out  what  articles  of  fur- 
niture or  household  90ods  will  not  be  needed  at  your 
new  duty  station  overseas. 


You  may  request  storage  (in  Government  focilities  if 
available)  for  your  household  goods  for  the  full  time 
that  you  are  overseas. 


See  your  shipping  officer  for  details  and  iimitotions. 


Your  household  goods  will  not  be  shipped  until  you  re- 
ceive your  dependents'  entry  opproval,  where  applicable. 


Sea  Duty 


If  you  are  ordered  to  a ship  or  mobile  unit,  you  may  ship 
your  household  goods  to  the  home  port  or  home  yord  of 
the  vessel  or  unit  or  to  any  selected  point  in  the  United 
States. 


You  may  be  directed  to  report  to  o vessel  at  a place 
which  is  not  the  home  yard  or  home  port.  Be  sure  to 
find  out  home  port  of  your  vessel  before  shipping  house- 
hold goods. 


If  you  do  not  wont  your  goods  shipped,  storoge  privi- 
leges are  the  same  os  for  overseas  duty. 


WHEN  YOU  RECEIVE  TEMPORARY  ORDERS 


Shipments  can  be  mode  between  duty  stotlons,  or  from  and 
to  other  pieces  than  your  duty  station  (limited  in  cost). 


Shipments  will  be  made  at  Government  expense  and  you 
will  be  billed  for  excess  costs,  if  any. 


When  Ordered  to  School 


If  storage  or  shipment  is  desired,  see  your  shipping  offi- 
cer. He  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  your  orders  entitle 
you  to  shipment  and/or  storage  of  household  goods. 


SEPARATION  FROM  THE  SERVICE 


If  your  separation  is  under  honorable  conditions  you  may 
have  your  permanent  orders  weight  ollowance  shipped  from 
your  lost  or  ony  previous  permanent  duty  station  to  your 
home. 


If  your  orders  direct  temporory  disability  retirement  or  retire- 
ment, see  your  shipping  officer  regarding  privileges  in  ship- 
ping and  storage. 


CABIN  BAGGAGE 


HOUSED 


WHO  CAN  SHIP  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Personnel  in  pay  grades  E-4  (P03)  and  all  personnel  above 
that  rate  are  entitled  to  shipment  of  household  goods. 


WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  SHIPPING  INFORMATION 


Before  making  any  arrangements  it  is  important  to  get  in 
'touch  with  your  shipping  officer.  He  is  your  best  source  of 
information  and  will  give  you  the  word  on  your  shipping 
rights  and  limitations.  A personal  interview  with  him  is 
recommended.  See  BuSandA  Manual.  Articles  29003- 
I l-b  (I),  for  a list  of  designated  shipping  activities  near 
you. 


HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOU  SHIP 


Your  rank  or  rate  at  the  time  of  detachment  and  the  type 
of  orders  (temporary  or  permanent  change  of  station  orders) 
will  determine  your  maximum  weight  allowance.  See  text 


You  can  estimate  the  weight  of  your  household  goods  fairly 
closely  by  multiplying  the  approximate  total  cubic  feet  of 
your  goods  by  seven.  Cubic  footage  for  average  household 
goods  can  be  found  on  the  inventory  form — Standard  Form 
i I 7 — available  from  your  shipping  officer. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  SHIP  AS  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Usual  household  items  including  furniture,  household  appli- 
onces,  clothing,  baggage,  and  other  similar  items  can  be 
shipped.  See  BuSandA  Manual  (29002-8000-2)  for 
exceptions. 


Professional  books,  papers,  and  equipment  required  in  the 
performance  of  officiol  duties  are  also  permitted. 


[CD 


WHAT  YOU  CANNOT  SHIP  AS  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


Automobiles  or  other  motor  vehicles.  They  are  subject  to 
special  regulations.  See  below. 


Automobile  trailers  may  not  be  shipped  even  though  they 
may  contain  household  goods. 


Boats,  pets,  wines,  liquors,  explosives  or  other  items  thot  are 
liable  to  damage  other  property  may  not  be  shipped. 


Groceries  and  provisions  other  than  those  intended  for  your 
immediate  family  are  not  allowed. 


Articles  for  sale  or  articles  for  persons  other  thon  you  or  your 
immediate  family  cannot  be  sent. 


MOTO 


Not  more  thon  two  (2)  stondard  handbags  per  person 
twelve  yeors  of  age  or  over  will  be  permitted  aboard. 


Q,p::w.w.oe] 


Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  allowed  one  ( I ) 
standard  handbag. 


Motor  vehicles  moy  be  shipped  vio  Government-owned  ves- 
sel to  overseas  duty  stations  by  personnel  in  pay  grade  E4 
(P03)  with  seven  or  more  years  of  service  and  personnel 
above  that  rate. 


In  addition,  each  person  may  carry  a small  case  for  toilet 
articles. 


Automobiles,  jeeps,  motorcycles,  motor  scooters  and  motor 
bikes,  and  other  passenger-carrying  vehicles  may  be  shipped. 
Only  one  such  vehicle  may  be  shipped  in  connection  with 
PCS  (Permanent  Change  of  Station)  Orders. 

IS  ves  yes  ves  yes  yes 


Footlockers  and  trunks  are  prohibited  in  cabins. 

See  NavSandA  Publications  271  ond  260  for  details. 
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line  INFORMATION 


II  GOODS 


WHAT  PAPERS  ARE  NEEDED 

If  you  moke  arrangements  personally  you  will  need  to: 

Furnish  six  (6)  "certified"  copies  of  your  orders.  Each 
copy  must  be  properly  stamped  and  signed  by  an  officer 
or  notary  public. 

Fill  out  Application  for  Tronsportation  of  Household 
Goods  (Stondard  Form  116). 

Fill  out  Inventory  of  Household  Goods  (Standard  Form 
117). 

If  your  dependent  or  agent  makes  orrangements  for  you, 
that  person  must: 

Apply  to  shipping  officer  at  the  nearest  navol  activity. 

Furnish  six  (6)  "certified"  copies  of  your  orders. 

Fill  out  the  above  forms  (Stondord  Forms  1 16  and  I 17). 

Get  from  you  some  written  outhority  (letter)  or  "power 
of  attorney"  to  oct  in  your  nome  to  arrange  for  ship- 
ment or  storoge. 


INSURANCE 

This  Is  a matter  for  you  to  decide.  Commercial  insurance 
is  recommended  but  the  Government  will  not  assume  the 
cost  of  it.  If  you  do — it  is  very  imporfanf  that  you  declare 
the  full  value  of  your  property  and  insure  it  fully  to  that 
amount. 

Be  sure  to  read  your  commercial  insurance  policy  carefully! 
Make  sure  that  you  understood  its  provisions  ond  limitations. 
See  NavSondA  Publication  260,  available  from  your  ship- 
ping officer. 

LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

The  corrier's  liability  is  very  smoll  as  compored  to  the  value 
of  your  household  goods.  If  the  payment  you  receive  from' 
the  carrier  does  not  cover  the  loss,  you  may  file  o claim 
against  the  Government.  Should  you  intend  filing  a claim, 
contact  the  nearest  shipping  officer. 

If  your  household  goods  are  damaged  when  you  receive 
them,  contact  the  nearest  naval  activity  for  instructions. 
It  is  all  right  to  sign  the  commercial  bill  of  lading  or  freight 
bill  but  be  sure  to  note  the  damage  on  corrier’s  copy  and 
your  own. 

PARTIAL  SHIPMENT  BY  EXPRESS 

Under  certoin  conditions  you  are  entitled  to  ship  500  pounds 
gross  weight  (pocked  ond  crated)  by  express  to  your  new 
duty  station. 

Your  shipping  officer  will  explain  the  privileges  in  your  case. 
Refer  to  BuSandA  Manual  (29002-8052-la). 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  IN  PACKING  AND  MOVING 

Be  sure  you,  your  dependent,  or  agent  is  at  home  when 
packer  is  to  arrive. 

Take  down  drapes  and  pictures  from  wall. 

Arrange  for  the  disconnection  of  outomotic  washers,  kitchen 
ranges,  refrigerators,  freeze  units,  dryers,  ond  other  mechani- 
col  orticles.  Arrange  to  hove  them  serviced  for  shipping 
and  storoge. 

Refrigerators  should  be  defrosted,  cleon,  and  thoroughly 
dried  the  day  before  to  avoid  mildew. 

Hove  telephone  and  utilities  disconnected. 

TV  antenna  should  be  removed  from  roof  and  dismantled. 
These  costs  will  have  to  be  paid  by  you. 

Purchose  a supply  of  "hard-to-get"  spare  parts  to  pack  with 
the  article,  especially  if  you  are  going  overseos.  (A  couple 
of  good  mail  order  catalogues  will  come  in  very  hondy.) 

Clothing,  furs,  rugs,  ond  woolens  should  be  sent  to  the  clean- 
ers to  be  properly  serviced  for  shipping  and  storage. 

Dishes  and  cooking  utensils  should  be  cleaned. 

Dispose  of  opened  but  unused  foods.  Do  not  pack. 

Don't  include  fresh  fruits,  plants,  or  flowers. 

Contents  of  deep  freeze  units  cannot  be  shipped. 

Keep  canned  goods,  sealed  groceries,  and  other  food  sup- 
plies together  in  one  area  for  shipping. 

Remove  articles  from  furniture  drawers— especially  break- 
able items,  mirrors,  framed  pictures,  and  liquids. 

Do  not  overload  furniture  with  pocked  linens  and  sheets. 

Dispose  of  old  books,  papers,  magazines,  excess  furniture, 
and  accumulated  "junk."  Clean  out  the  garbage  containers 
ond  wastebaskets  you  wont  shipped. 

Valuables  or  items  of  extraordinary  value  should  not  be 
pocked  by  the  owner.  They  should  be  shipped  by  express. 

Don't  forget  to  transfer  your  bank  account  (if  desired) , moke 
arrongements  to  handle  contents  of  your  sofety  deposit  box, 
discontinue  milk  and  newspaper  delivery  service,  and  notify 
post  office  of  your  change  of  address.  Notify  commercial 
insurance  agents  of  your  transfer. 


YOUR  VALUABLES 

Except  when  shipments  are  destined  to  overseas  bases,  arti- 
cles of  extraordinary  value  such  as  currency,  valuoble  papers, 
jewelry,  stamp  collections,  silverware,  objects  made  of  pre- 
cious metals  will  not  be  accepted  by  household  goods  ship- 
ping activities. 

They  con  be  shipped  railwoy  express  and  will  be  packed  and 
crated  in  your  presence. 

See  your  shipping  officer  for  advice  in  handling  items  of 
extroordinary  volue.  Refer  to  BuSandA  Manual  (29002— 
8052-lb). 


g iciES 

oilers,  trucks  (including  pickup  types),  buses,  airplanes, 
id  boots  ore  not  outhorized  to  be  shipped. 

tt  your  shipping  officer  ond  NavSondA  Publication  271  for 
'toils  on  how  to  condition  and  service  your  vehicle,  whot 
io  >pers  ore  needed,  and  to  what  activity  (trans-shipping 
>int)  application  should  be  submitted.  The  trans-shipping 
;tivity  (Navy  port  of  embarkation)  will  notify  you  when 
id  where  to  deliver  your  vehicle. 

NO  NO  NO  NO.  NO  ^ NO 

^ /a 
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HOLD  BAGGAGE 

Footlockers,  trunks,  suitcases,  and  similar  wooden  boxes  (not 
furniture  or  major  appliances)  ore  classified  as  hold  baggage. 

Weight  limitations  ore  350  pounds  per  person  twelve  years 
of  age  or  over  and  175  pounds  for  eoch  child  under  twelve 
years  old. 

Hold  baggage  which  cannot  be  carried  on  your  commercial 
railroad  ticket  should  be  shipped  to  arrive  at  trans-shipping 
point  (Navy  port  of  embarkation)  at  least  five  (5)  doys 
before  sailing  date. 

See  NavSondA  Publicotions  271  and  260  for  details. 
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moving  household  effects 


Your  Household  Goods  and  Car  May  Be  Shipped 
At  Government  Expense  If  You're  P03  or  Above 


I N SHIPPING  your  household  effects,  you’ll  find  com- 
plete information  in  a very  useful  pamphlet  called 
Household  Goods  Shipment  Information  (NavSandA 
Publication  260).  This  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from 
your  shipping  ofiBcer  when  you  receive  change  of  duty 
orders.  It  is  available  at  all  household  goods  shipping 
activities. 

Household  Goods 

The  weight  allowances  for  transportation  of  house- 
hold effects  are  as  follows; 

Captains  and  above— 11,000  lbs. 

Commanders — 10,000  lbs. 

LCDR  and  WO  (pay  grade  W-4)— 9500  lbs. 

IT  and  WO  (pay  grade  W-3)— 8500  lbs. 

LTJG  and  WO  (pay  grade  W-2)  7500  lbs. 

Ensign  and  WO  (pay  grade  W-1)  7000  lbs. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  (E-7) — 6000  lbs. 

Petty  Officer  1st  Class  (E-6) — 5500  lbs. 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  (E-5)— 4500  lbs. 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  (E-4)— 4500  lbs.  (if  with  more  than  sev%n 
years  of  service)  or  3000  (if  E-4  with  iess  than  seven  years  of 
service). 

These  allowances  are  intended  to  represent  the  actual 
net  weights  of  household  goods  authorized  to  be 
shipped  at  government  expense.  When  any  portion  of 
the  movement  is  made  by  rail  or  water,  the  allowance 
is  increased  40  per  cent  to  cover  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  packing  for  rail  or  water  shipment. 

The  information  below  is  a summary  of  some  of  the 
more  important  points  that  you  should  know  about 
when  shipping  your  household  effects. 

• If  you  are  ordered  to  a ship  or  mobile  unit  and  if 
your  pay  grade  is  that  of  an  E-4,  you  may  ship  your 
household  goods  to  the  home  port  or  home  yard  of  your 
vessel  or  unit,  or  to  any  selected  point  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  do  not  wish  your  household  goods  shipped, 
storage  privileges  are  the  same  as  when  ordered  to  duty 
outside  the  U.  S.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  best  point 
to  which  your  goods  should  be  shipped,  or  your  ulti- 
mate sea  duty  assignment,  or  assignment  of  your  home 
port,  six  months’  commercial  storage  will  give  you  time 
to  make  up  your  mind  and  still  permit  shipment  to  any 
of  the  points  mentioned  above. 

However,  before  making  any  arrangements  or  plans, 
it  is  suggested  that  you  contact  your  nearest  shipping 
oflBcer.  He  will  explain  to  you  your  shipping  rights  and 
any  limitations  which  may  apply  in  your  case. 

• Again,  if  you  receive  orders  to  attend  a school,  and 
wish  to  store  or  ship  your  household  goods,  he  will  be 
able  to  determine  from  your  orders  whether  your  goods 


may  be  placed  in  storage  at  government  expense,  and 
between  what  points  shipment  may  be  made. 

• As  a rule,  you  must  have  received  change  of  sta- 
tion orders  before  making  arrangements  for  shipment. 
You  must  have  certified  copies  of  these  change  of  station 
orders— usually  six  copies  are  required  for  each  ship- 
ment. In  addition,  if  you  desire  to  have  your  dependent 
or  agent  make  arrangements  for  shipment,  you  must 
furnish  him  with  a power  of  attorney  or  some  other 
written  authority  to  arrange  for  the  shipment  in  your 
name. 

• If  you  have  temporary  change  of  station  orders  you 
may  ship  your  temporary  weight  allowance  of  household 
between  your  duty  stations.  You  may  make  shipment 
from  and/or  to  places  other  than  your  duty  stations.  In 
such  cases  shipment  is  made  on  a government  bill  of 
lading  and  you  will  be  billed  for  excess  costs,  if  any. 


• If  you  have  permanent  change  of  station  orders  you 
may  ship  your  permanent  weight  allowance  of  household 
goods  between  your  permanent  duty  stations.  You  may 
make  shipments  from  and/or  to  places  other  than  your 
duty  stations.  In  such  cases  shipment  will  be  made  on  a 
government  bill  of  lading  and  you  will  be  billed  by  the 
government  for  excess  costs,  if  any.  If  necessary,  be- 
cause of  conditions  beyond  your  control,  and  only  when 
approved  by  your  shipping  ofiBcer,  you  may  also  have 
your  goods  stored  at  government  expense  for  a period 
of  six  months  or  less. 

You  may  have  your  permanent  change  of  station 
weight  allowance  of  household  goods  shipped  to  your 
overseas  station  (if  not  in  a restricted  area)  or  to  any 
selected  point  in  the  United  States.  Your  shipping  ofiB- 
cer will  explain  to  you  what  special  privileges  are  ex- 
tended to  you  when  military  restrictions  apply  at  your 
new  duty  station.  If  you  do  not  wish  your  household 
goods  shipped  to  the  overseas  station  you  may  request 
to  have  them  stored  in  government  facilities,  if  such 
facilities  are  available,  for  the  full  time  that  you  are 
overseas.  Your  shipping  ofiBcer  will  have  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  available  storage  and  limitation. 

In  addition  to  having  the  certified  copies  of  your 
orders,  you  must  fill  out  an  “Application  for  Transporta- 
tion of  Household  Goods”  (Standard  Form  116)  and  an 
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“Inventory  of  Household  Goods”  (Standard  Form  117) . 
This  is  an  important  step,  because  once  the  application 
is  signed  by  you,  it  becomes  the  authority  for  making  a 
shipment  that  may  cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  Again,  your 
shipping  oflBcer  will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  you. 

What  You  May  Ship 
A word  on  what  you  may,  or  may  not,  ship: 
o You  may  ship  usual  household  items,  including 
furniture,  clothing,  baggage,  and  other  items  of  a simi- 
lar character,  as  well  as  professional  books,  papers,  and 
equipment  required  in  the  performance  of  official  duties. 

• You  may  not  ship  trailers  (even  though  they  may 
contain  household  goods),  motor  vehicles,  boats,  wines, 
liquors,  pets,  explosives,  or  property  likely  to  impregnate 
or  otherwise  damage  equipment  or  other  property. 
Other  items  which  cannot  be  shipped  are  groceries  and 
provisions  other  than  those  for  consumption  by  you  and 
yomr  immediate  family,  articles  acquired  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  your  change  of  station  orders,  articles  for 
sale,  or  those  intended  directly  or  indirectly  for  persons 
other  than  you  or  your  immediate  family. 

• Most  household  carriers  will  not  accept  articles  of 
extraordinary  value  such  as  currency,  valuable  papers, 
jewelry,  stamp  collections  and  precious  metals  or  articles 
manufactured  therefrom.  Most  carriers’  tariffs  provide 
that,  should  such  articles  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  carrier  without  his  knowledge,  he  will  not  assume 
responsibility  for  safe  delivery. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  your 
goods  will  be  accepted,  ask  yovu  shipping  officer  or 
carrier.  Articles  of  extraordinary  value  will  be  packed 
and  crated  in  your  presence  and  may  be  shipped  via 


railway  express.  The  weight  of  these  items  is  part  of 
the  500  pounds  which  you  are  ordinarily  allowed  to 
ship  via  express  at  government  expense. 

You  may,  however,  declare  a higher  valuation  to  pro- 
tect your  goods  when  shipped  by  express,  but  the  added 
cost  for  this  service  will  be  at  your  expense.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  fifteen  cents  for  each  $100 
excess  valuation  declared. 

Generally,  these  items  may  not  be  shipped  to  a mili- 
tary installation  but  should  be  consigned  to  you  or  your 
agent  at  destination.  If  you  do  not  have  a residence 
established  at  your  destination,  you  may  have  them 
consigned  in  care  of  the  express  company. 

You  may  ship  professional  books  and  papers  in  addi- 
tion to  your  authorized  weight  allowance  if  they  are 
used  in  the  performance  of  official  duties.  The  estimated 
weight  of  the  professional  books  must  be  shown  in  your 
application  (Standard  Form  116)  and  these  items  must 


be  separated  from  your  household  goods  at  the  time 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  shipping  officer  so  they  can 
be  packed  and  marked  as  professional  books,  papers 
and  equipment.  Otherwise,  the  weight  of  these  items 
will  be  charged  against  your  authorized  allowance. 

Under  certain  conditions  you  are  entitled  to  ship 
500  pounds  gross  weight  (packed  and  crated  weight) 
by  express  to  your  new  duty  station. 

Your  shipping  officer  will  explain  the  special  privi- 
leges that  apply  in  yoiu  case.  A separate  appUcation 
for  shipment  of  household  goods  (Standard  Form  116) 
and  cfertified  copies  of  your  orders  are  required.  Profes- 
sional books,  papers  and  equipment  shipped  by  express 
are  charged  against  this  500  pounds  express  allowance. 

Watch  Your  Weight  (Allowance) 

A word  of  caution— If  you  ship  more  than  you  are 
allowed,  you  will  be  billed  for  the  excess  cost  by  the 
government.  Moving  household  goods  is  very  costly,  so 
you  should  be  careful  not  to  exceed  your  weight  allow- 
ance. Remember  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 
the  weight  of  your  household  goods. 

Generally,  you  are  entitled  to  services  of  packing, 
crating,  shipment,  storage,  hauling,  unpacking  and  un- 
crating of  household  goods  when  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  your  change  of  station  orders. 

The  shipping  officer  will  designate  the  method- 
freight,  express,  van  or  water— by  which  your  house- 
hold goods  will  be  routed. 

In  making  this  designation,  he  must  adhere  to  estab- 
lished transportation  policies  and  practices  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  government.  He  \vill,  however,  also  con- 
sider your  individual  needs  as  much  as  he  can. 

Some  packers  use  general  terms  such  as  “M”  and  “S” 
(marred  and  scarred)  freely,  a practice  which  may  later 
complicate  your  substantiating  a claim  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  shipment.  It  is  advisable  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  man  preparing  the  inventory  to 
notify  you  when  he  intends  to  use  general  terms. 

If  you  feel  that  the  inventory  does  not  describe  the 
condition  of  your  goods  fairly,  request  that  it  be 
amended  or  that  the  location  and  extent  of  the  excep- 
tions be  indicated.  No  matter  how  your  household 
goods  are  shipped,  the  packers  should  also  remove  from 
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the  premises  all  packing  and  waste  materials  resulting 
from  the  move  and  leave  your  residence  in  an  orderly 
condition. 

Packing  and  Crating 

When  moving  by  van  your  furniture  will  not  be 
packed  and  crated  (except  for  dishes,  bric-a-brac, 
kitchenware  and  linen).  Either  your  goods  will  be 
loaded  directly  from  your  residence  to  an  “over-the- 
road-van”  or  they  may  be  transported  to  the  carrier’s 
warehouse  for  consolidation  with  other  lots  of  household 
goods  and  shipped  from  that  point. 

The  carrier  will  request  that  you  sign  an  “Accessorial 
Services  Certificate”  which  lists  the  units  of  packing 
performed  by  the  packers  and  other  additional  serv- 
ices. Before  signing  the  certificate,  be  sure  that  units 
of  packing  indicated  on  it  are  correct. 

When  moving  by  water,  rail,  or  motor  freight,  your 
dishes,  linens,  kitchenware,  and  bric-a-brac  will  be 
packed  at  your  residence.  These  items,  along  with  your 
furniture,  will  be  taken  to  the  commereial  contractor’s 
packing  plant  or  to  a government  activity  where  they 
will  be  completely  packed  and  crated  for  shipment. 

Regardless  of  the  method  of  shipment,  you  should 
insist  that  an  inventory  be  prepared  and  that  you  be 
given  a copy.  This  inventory  will  list  the  pieces  and 
indicate  the  condition  of  furniture  and  equipment  re- 
moved from  your  residence.  It  will  also  list  the  boxes 
and  barrels  packed  at  the  residence,  but  not  the  indi- 
vidual items  in  them. 

Be  sure  that  you  or  your  agent  and  the  person  pre- 
paring the  inventory  sign  the  inventory.  Signing  the  in- 
ventory indicates  agreement  as  to  count  and  condition 
of  the  property. 

If  your  household  goods  were  shipped  by  moving 
van  it  is  important  to  permit  the  delivering  carrier  to 
unpack  any  items  which  were  packed  by  them  in  order 
that  the  responsibility  in  the  event  of  damage  can  be 
properly  placed  with  the  carrier. 

Collecting  on  Damaged  Goods 

If  your  household  goods  are  damaged  when  you  re- 
ceive them,  you  should  immediately  contact  the  nearest 
shipping  oflBcer  and  request  information  on  procedure 
to  be  followed.  If  a commercial  carrier  delivered  your 
goods,  you  must  request  the  carrier’s  representative  to 
inspect  your  damaged  property. 

Do  not  refuse  to  sign  the  commercial  bill  of  lading 
and/or  freight  bill  or  government  bill  of  lading  because 
your  property  has  been  damaged.  Make  a notation  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  government  bill  of  lading  and 
in  the  space  “Receipt  of  Delivery”  on  the  commercial 
bill  of  lading  and/ or  freight  bill,  as  well  as  the  “delivery 
receipt”  on  the  carrier’s  inventory.  Do  not  discard  or 
have  the  damaged  property  repaired  before  it  is  in- 
spected. 


The  carrier’s  fiability  is  very  insignificant  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  your  household  goods. 

On  freight  shipments,  the  carrier  need  only  reim- 
burse you  to  the  extent  of  ten  cents  per  pound  for  each 
damaged  article.  If  your  goods  are  shipped  by  long 
distance  van,  the  carrier’s  liability  generally  will  not 
exceed  thirty  cents  per  pound  per  article.  If  shipment 
is  made  via  railway  express,  the  liability  is  $50  on  any 
weight  shipped  up  to  100  pounds  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound  on  a shipment  weighing  over  100  pounds. 

However,  if  the  payment  you  receive  from  the  carrier 
does  not  cover  the  loss,  you  may  file  a claim  against 
the  Government.  Your  shipping  ofilcer  will  advise  you 
how  to  go  about  this. 

You  should  contact  the  nearest  shipping  oflBcer  for 
detailed  instructions  about  filing  a claim  for  loss  or 
damage.  The  procedure  varies  depending  upon  whether 
your  goods  were  privately  insured,  transported  by  a 
commercial  carrier,  or  entirely  by  government  convey- 
ance. It  is  important  that  you  contact  your  nearest 
shipping  oflBcer  promptly  if  you  intend  to  file  a claim, 
since  there  is  a time  limit  for  filing. 

Whether  or  not  you  decide  to  insure  your  household 


goods  is  up  to  you.  The  government  will  not  assume  the 
cost  of  any  commercial  insurance.  You  may,  however, 
present  a claim  to  the  government  for  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  the  shipment  and  this  privilege  in  itself 
is  similar  to  an  “all  risk”  transportation  policy.  Reim- 
bursement by  the  government  is  limited  to  $2500. 

There  are,  however,  certain  facts  concerning  claims 
against  the  government  which  should  be  considered. 
Where  excess  weight  is  involved  in  the  shipment,  the 
reimbursement  for  loss  or  damage  would  be  prorated. 

If  you  think  it  advisable  to  buy  commercial  insur- 
ance, you  should  find  out  exactly  what  type  of  coverage 
you  are  buying. 

Always  ask  for  a copy  of  the  insurance  contract  and 
read  it  carefully  so  that  you  are  sure  you  understand  its 
provisions.  Many  of  the  so-called  “all-risk”  transporta- 
tion policies  do  not  cover  damage  due  to  inarring. 

This  type  of  policy  usually  expires  when  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  the  consignee.  This  means  that  where 
goods  are  delivered  by  van  to  a warehouse  for  storage, 
your  insurance  policy  expires  as  soon  as  the  goods  are 
accepted  by  the  warehouse  unless  previous  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  its  extension. 

Auto  Shipment  Overseas 

As  a rule,  only  personnel  in  pay  grades  E-4  (with 
seven  or  more  years’  service)  and  above  are  authorized 
to  ship  motor  vehicles  overseas.  The  term  “motor  ve- 
hicle” includes  jeeps,  automobiles,  motorcycles  (with  or 
without  side  cars ) , motor  scooters  and  motor  bikes.  The 
shipment  of  traders,  trucks  (including  pickup  types), 
buses,  airplanes  or  boats  (including  motor  boats)  is  not 
authorized.  You  may  ship  only  one  vehicle. 
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The  first  step  in  this  process  is  to  obtain  a “Motor 
Vehicle  Shipment  Application”  (NavSandA  Form  322) 
from  your  shipping  officer  and  submit  it,  along  with 
two  certified  copies  of  your  change  of  station  orders, 
at  once  to  the  port  from  which  your  car  will  be  shipped. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  act  promptly  because  shipments 
are  made  on  a priority  basis.  You  may  get  NavSandA 
Form  322  from  your  nearest  shipping  activity,  and  your 
shipping  officer  will  tell  you  of  the  proper  address  to 
which  the  form  should  be  forwarded. 

Although  there  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  do  offi- 
cially until  you  receive  notice  from  the  port  authority 
of  the  date  you  should  deliver  the  vehicle,  there  are  a 
few  things  you  should  do  while  you  are  waiting. 

You  must  have  your  registration  card  and  in  the 
event  a lien  is  held  against  the  automobile,  you  must 
have  a letter  from  the  holder  of  the  lien,  granting  you 
permission  to  take  the  car  out  of  the  U.  S.  If  you  do  not 
deliver  the  car  in  person,  your  agent  should  have  a 
power  of  attorney  or  written  authority  to  represent  you. 

When  you  deliver  the  car  to  the  shipping  officer 
there  must  be  a full  set  of  keys  and  the  gasoline  tank 
cap  must  be  of  the  type  that  locks.  In  addition,  all 
mirrors,  hubcaps,  tools  and  other  loose  items  should  be 


removed  from  the  car  and  placed  in  a box.  Although  the 
box  may  be  left  in  the  trunk  compartment  of  the  auto- 
mobile if  you  wish,  it  should  be  marked  with  your  name, 
grade,  service  number  and  destination. 

When  the  shipping  officer  receives  your  car  there  is 
nothing  more  for  you  to  do  until  you  pick  it  up  at  your 
next  duty  station  where  local  regulations  govern. 

Here's  Check-OfF  List 

Now  that  you’ve  read  the  summary  on  HHE,  here’s 
a check  list  of  things  to  do  and  things  not  to  do: 

• What  You  Should  Do 

Have  sufficient  certified  copies  of  your  change 
of  station  orders  (usually  six  for  each  shipment  of 
household  goods).  Then,  contact  your  shipping  officer 
at  least  five  days  in  advance  of  your  moving  date. 

If  you  have  professional  books  and  papers  to  be 
shipped,  advise  the  shipping  officer  in  order  that  they 
may  be  packed  and  weighed  separately. 

lA  If  you  plan  to  proceed  to  your  new  duty  station 
before  your  household  goods  are  shipped,  leave  or  send 
your  wife  sufficient  number  of  certified  copies  of  your 
change  of  station  orders.  Also  leave  or  send  power  of 
attorney  or  written  authority  for  her  to  make  shipment. 

If  you  have  gold,  silver,  or  other  valuables  to  be 
shipped,  inform  your  shipping  officer  in  order  that  spe- 
cial arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  shipment. 

Get  all  the  information  possible  about  housing 
conditions  at  your  new  duty  station  before  requesting 
shipment  of  your  household  goods.  (See  p.  13.) 

Request  storage  at  point  of  origin  whenever  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  you  want  your  goods  shipped. 

If  your  household  goods  are  going  by  van,  be 
sure  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  inventory  sheet  from  the 
driver. 


The  van  driver  will  request  you  to  sign  a certifi- 
cate of  packing.”  The  certificate  contains  an  itemized 
list  of  the  units  of  packing  performed  at  your  residence. 
Be  sure  to  check  the  certificate  carefully  and  never  sign 
it  in  blank. 

If  your  orders  are  changed  or  cancelled,  or  a 
change  of  destination  of  the  shipment  is  desired,  con- 
tact the  shipping  officer  immediately. 

lA  Be  sure  to  have  your  automatic  washing  machine, 
deep  freezer,  refrigerator  and  television  set  sei'viced  for 
shipping.  The  government  does  not  perform  this  seiw- 
ice.  See  your  electrical  dealer  for  such  service. 

Obtain  from  your  shipping  officer  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  arrival  of  your  goods  at  destination. 

You  or  your  wife  should  be  at  home  on  the  day 
of  the  expected  move. 

Make  arrangements  for  receipt  of  the  property  at 
destination.  If  you  cannot  be  at  the  destination  at  time 
of  arrival  of  the  goods,  advise  the  shipping  officer  to 
instruct  the  carrier  to  notify  you  by  mail  or  telephone 
at  your  new  address  when  goods  have  arrived.  You  can 
then  arrange  for  delivery.  In  case  of  direct  delivery  by 
van,  you  or  your  agent  must  be  at  home  to  receive  it. 

Turn  over  all  your  household  goods  for  the  same 
destination  at  one  time,  except  silver,  gold,  items  of 
extraordinary  value,  or  items  to  be  shipped  by  express. 

Clean  china  and  cooking  utensils  and  stack  on 
top  of  table,  ready  for  the  packer. 

Call  to  the  attention  of  the  movers  fragile  items 
such  as  chinaware  and  delicate  glassware. 

Keep  groceries  and  food  supplies  together  in 
one  place  for  proper  packing. 

Remove  articles  from  drawers  of  furniture  in- 
tended for  packing  and  crating.  The  extra  weight  in 
furniture  drawers  tends  to  damage  them.  However,  if 
furniture  is  to  be  moved  by  van,  linens  and  clothing 
may  be  left  in  the  drawers. 

Make  arrangements  to  have  your  telephone  serv- 
ice and  other  utilities  discontinued. 

For  your  own  convenience  in  unpacking  or  stor- 
age, paste  a label  on  each  box  or  trunk  showing  its 
general  contents. 

• What  You  Should  Not  Do 

ly  Do  not  request  shipment  to  a place  other  than 
your  new  duty  station  without  finding  out  first  how 
much  it  will  cost  you. 

Do  not  contract  for  shipment  with  commercial 
concerns  unless  you  have  been  authorized  to  do  so  in 
writing  by  your  shipping  officer. 

Do  not  become  alarmed  if  the  movers  are  not  at 
your  residence  at  exactly  the  appointed  time.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  schedule  a move  at  a precise  hour. 

Do  not  request  special  services  from  the  carrier 
until  after  you  have  checked  with  your  shipping  officer. 

Do  not  pack  your  dishes  or  bric-a-brac  yourself. 
Leave  this  to  professional  packers.  They  are  qualified 
to  do  the  job.  Usually  commercial  firms  will  not  pay 
claims  for  damages  on  items  which  they  do  not  pack. 
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An  Overseas  Assignment  May  Lead  to  Unusual 
Educational  Opportunities  for  Your  Children 


On  your  first  assignment  to  duty  at  an  overseas  base, 
you  no  doubt  will  wonder  “What  about  education  for 
my  chfidren?”  You  may  be  assvued  that  there  will  be 
reasonable  edueational  facihties  available  for  your 
sehool-age  ehildren— either  through  attendance  at  or- 
ganized schools  or  through  correspondence  work. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  provides  edueational 
opportunities,  within  hmitations,  for  the  edueation  of 
your  dependents  in  overseas  areas. 

Any  unmarried  child,  stepchild,  or  adopted  ehild  who 
is  aetually  dependent  on  you  as  a parent,  and  who  will 
have  reached  his  sixth  but  not  his  21st  birthday  by  31 
December  of  the  sehool  year  currently  in  progress,  is 
ehgible  for  edueational  assistance  up  through  the  high 
sehool  level,  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  while 
you  are  stationed  at  an  overseas  base. 

Your  dependents  may  take  advantage  of  the  follow- 
ing  types  of  edueation  at  Navy  expense: 

• Navy  - maintained 
schools. 

• Schools  operated  by 
other  service  branches. 

• Schools  operated  by 
local  civilian  agencies 
(churches,  governmental 
or  private). 

• Correspondence  and  home  study  courses. 

Where  a Navy -maintained  school  is  estabhshed  it  is 

expected  that  naval  personnel  attached  to  the  activity 
maintaining  the  school,  or  stationed  within  a reasonable 
daily  commuting  distance,  will  send  their  dependents 
to  that  school.  However,  you  may  send  your  dependents 
to  other  schools,  when  there  is  a Navy-maintained 
school  available,  if  you  bear  the  expense  without  assist- 
ance or  reimbursement  from  Navy  funds. 

Following  is  a hst  of  14  overseas  duty  stations  where 
Navy-maintained  schools  are  available  for  your  chil- 
dren: Argentia,  Newfoundland;  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba;  Izmir,  Tiukey;  Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands;  Mid- 
way Islands;  Naples,  Italy;  Port  Lyautey,  French  Mo- 
rocco; Sangley  Point,  Luzon,  P.  I.;  Subic  Bay,  Luzon, 
P.  L;  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands;  Tainan,  Formosa;  Tsoy- 
ing,  Formosa;  Trinidad,  B.W.I.;  Yokosuka,  Japan. 

At  activities  where  Navy-maintained  schools  are  not 
available,  you  will  be  expected  to  send  your  depend- 
ents to  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  maintained 
by  the  Army  or  Air  Force.  These  Services  in  turn  will 
be  reimbursed  from  appropriated  Navy  funds. 

In  cases  where  you  are  expected  to  send  your  de- 
pendents to  local  schools  other  than  those  maintained 
by  the  Armed  Services,  the  following  points  are  taken 
into  consideration  before  Navy  funds  are  made  available: 


• It  must  be  determined  that  the  school  will  accept 
your  dependents  and  adequately  accommodate  them. 

• The  schooling  provided  equals  that  normally  pro- 
vided in  pubhc  schools  in  the  U.  S. 

• English  must  be  the  language  of  instruction. 

The  Navy  will  contribute  toward  tuition  in  some 

schools  even  though  the  last  two  considerations  are  not 
met  if  you,  as  the  child’s  parent,  accept  it. 

Since  the  purpose  of  dependents’  schooling  overseas 
is  to  keep  the  Navy  family  together,  appropriated  Navy 
funds  will  not  be  used  to  provide  schooling  that  requires 
your  child  to  live  away  from  your  home. 

When  the  estabhshment  of  a Navy  school  is  not 
feasible  and  attendance  in  any  other  local  school  is 
impossible  or  impracticable,  you  may  instruct  your 
children  through  home  study  or  correspondence  courses 
provided  at  Navy  expense.  Various  schools  have  well- 

prepared  courses  available 
for  all  grades  from  one 
through  eight,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  high  school  sub- 
jects. You  may  address  a 
request  for  additional  in- 
formation about  overseas 
dependents  schooling  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  CI13),  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  via  oflBcial  channels. 

As  a final  note,  it  is  suggested  that  you  make  aU 
arrangements  for  schooling  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions put  out  by  the  activity  to  which  you  are  attached 
overseas.  Do  not  make  arrangements  on  your  own:  keep 
in  mind  that  you  cannot  be  reimbursed  for  money 
which  you  spend  for  your  child’s  schooling. 

Scholarships  for  Your  Children 

Through  your  service  in  the  Navy  your  son  or 
daughter  may  be  eligible  for  scholarship  assistance  at 
any  one  of  a number  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

Many  scholarships  have  been  set  up  by  schools  and 
colleges,  through  alumni  or  philanthropists,  for  which 
dependents  of  naval  personnel  may  be  eligible  to  apply. 
In  some  cases  certain  associations  of  naval  personnel 
or  their  dependents  have  set  up  special  scholarships. 

Full  information  on  the  provisions  and  numbers  of 
the  scholarships  available  to  yoiu:  children  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
(Attn:  Pers  G212),  Washington  25,  D.  C.  ' 

In  addition  to  scholarships  for  your  children  by  vir- 
tue of  your  service  in  the  Navy,  BuPers  also  has  infor- 
mation on  many  other  scholarships  available  to  any 
youngster  of  secondary  school  or  college  age. 
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Interested  in  Sports,  Hobbies,  Books,  Movies?  Your  Recreation 
Program  Fills  the  Bill  in  These  and  Other  Off-Duty  Activities 


Besides  your  financial,  housing,  medical  and  many 
^ other  problems,  the  Navy  is  also  vitally  interested  in 
your  recreation  and  your  physical  fitness.  This  heading 
of  "recreation  and  physical  fitness”  includes  activities 
ranging  from  ship’s  movies  and  hobby  shops  to  intra- 
mural, All-Navy  and  Inter-Service  athletics. 

As  you  know,  a man  in  good  physical  condition 
develops  his  reflexes  and  thinking  to  top  efiBciency. 
This  pays  oflF  in  all  kinds  of  emergencies,  both  aboard 
ship  and  ashore,  where  a clear  mind  and  fast,  correct 
action  are  vital.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Navy  stresses  a comprehensive  intramural  sports  pro- 
gram where  every  man  has  a chance  to  display  his 
athletic  abilities. 

Another  result  of  this  intramural  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram is  the  development  of  service-wide  championship 
teams.  The  better  the  competition,  the  better  the  teams 
your  ship  and  station  are  going  to  produce. 

Navy  Sports  Program 

The  Navy  Sports  Program  consists  of  voluntary  off- 
duty  participation  by  you  and  your  shipmates.  The 
program  includes  organized  competitions  in  the  major 
sports  at  intramural,  intra-district,  intra-area,  and  intra- 
type levels.  (“Intramural”  simply  means  sports  between 
teams  within  your  ship  rather  than  ship-to-ship  or 
broader  sports  programs.) 

Aboard  your  ship  or  station,  there  are  usually  intra- 
mural leagues  in  basketball,  softball,  touch  football, 
volleyball  and  bowling.  And  if  you’re  on  a shore  sta- 
tion, maybe  you’ll  have  an  opportunity  to  play  such 
games  as  squash,  handball,  badminton  and  even  learn 
judo. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  some  men  in  your  outfit 
who  are  a little  better-than-average  athletes.  If  you  are 
one  of  these,  you’ll  want  to  join  the  station  “varsity” 
team  which  will  compete  in  district,  area.  Fleet  and 
All-Navy  competitions.  Also,  during  Olympic  years,  if 
you  have  extraordinary  ability  you  will  be  given  every 
chance  by  the  Navy  to  train  and  participate  in  the  elim- 
ination tournaments  necessary  to  qualify  as  a member 
of  the  United  States  team.  It’s  pretty  rare,  but  if  you 


are  successful,  you  will  be  issued  authorization  orders 
to  travel  with  the  U.  S.  Olympic  team.  Selection  of 
naval  personnel  for  participation  in  the  Pan-American 
games  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
Olympic  Team. 

“A  sport  for  every  man”  is  the  motto  of  the  Navy’s 
sport  program.  Just  because  you’re  not  of  Olympic 
cahber  in  your  athletic  abilities,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Navy  has  left  you  out  of  its  sports 
planning. 

It  depends  on  where  you’re  on  duty,  but  the  Navy 
offers  the  following  sports  at  one  or  more  activities: 
boxing,  baseball,  football,  basketball,  golf,  swimming, 
track  and  field,  hunting,  fishing,  squash,  handball, 
archery,  tennis,  badminton,  softball,  boating,  bowling, 
fencing,  gymnastics,  soccer,  weight  lifting,  judo,  la- 
crosse, touch  football,  table  tennis,  shuffleboard,  bil- 
liards, volleyball,  wrestling  and  water  polo.  You  won’t, 


of  course,  find  all  of  them  at  any  one  place.  The  sports 
program  at  any  one  activity  is  determined  by  the  re- 
quests of  the  men  at  that  activity— use  your  Enlisted 
Recreation  Committee!  (See  below). 

Navy  Fleet  Motion  Picture  Service 

Nightly  movies  will  form  a big  part  of  your  entertain- 
ment, especially  if  you’re  serving  at  sea.  The  Navy  has 
an  organization  that  is  solely  concerned  with  obtaining 
movies  for  your  ship.  The  Navy  Fleet  Motion  Picture 
Service  provides  16-mm  entertainment  motion  picture 
film  for  exhibition  without  charge  aboard  ships  and  at 
most  stations  located  outside  the  continental  U.  S. 

The  lists  of  latest  released  films  are  published 
monthly  in  All  Hands  magazine.  These  movies  are 
available  to  your  ship  at  Fleet  Motion  Picture  Ex- 
changes. 
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The  motion  picture  films,  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan,  are  leased  from  the  motion  picture 
industry  and  are  distributed  at  no  cost  to  ships  and 
overseas  activities.  Films  leased  under  this  plan  are 
paid  for  by  the  BuPers  Central  Recreation  Fund  and 
supplemented  by  annually  appropriated  funds. 

Navy-Marine  Corps  Motion  Picture  Plan 

This  plan  should  not  be  confused  with  the  one  dis- 
cussed previously.  The  Navy-Marine  Corps  Motion 
Picture  Plan  provides  films  for  your  entertainment  at 
certain  stations  and  activities  in  the  continental  U.  S. 
and  Hawaii.  Arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  this 
film  is  made  by  the  respective  naval  district  comman- 
dants. Here’s  the  list  of  people  that  may  attend  motion 
pictures  at  your  station; 

• Naval  personnel  on  active  duty. 

• Personnel  of  other  services  when  assigned  to  duty 
at  or  associated  with  a naval  activity. 

• Dependents  of  military  personnel  attached  to  the 
activity. 

• Dependents  of  military  personnel  not  attached  to 
the  activity  when  such  dependents  have  exchange 
and/or  commissary  store  privileges  at  the  activity  ex- 
hibiting the  film. 

• Civilians  authorized  to  reside  within  the  activity. 

• Uniformed  Red  Cross  personnel  when  assigned  to 
duty  at  the  activity  exhibiting  the  film. 

• Patients  in  naval  hospitals  and  their  attendants. 

• Casual  guests.  A casual  guest  is  defined  as  one 
who  is  visiting  for  other  than  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  the  film  exhibition. 

Hobby  Craft  Program 

Are  you  a “do-it-yourselF’  man?  If  you  like  to  build 
such  things  as  furniture,  model  ships  and  aircraft,  do 
leatherwork,  or  even  make  repairs  on  your  automobile, 
the  Navy’s  Hobby  Craft  Program  is  for  you.  Besides  the 
space  to  work,  the  hobby  shop  has  tools  to  do  the  job, 
such  as  leatherworking  tools,  mechanic’s  tools  and  hand 
and  powered  woodworking  equipment  such  as  band 
saws,  circular  saws,  sanders,  routers  and  lathes. 

At  most  places,  the  hobby  shop  has  for  sale  a rea- 
sonable supply  of  such  items  as  lumber,  model  kits, 
leather,  lacquer,  varnishes,  sandpaper  and  paint  brushes 
at  a reduced  price.  Also,  qualified  instructors  are  avail- 
able to  help  you  in  planning  your  project  and  help  you 
overcome  problems.  There  are  also  some  guides  pub- 
lished by  the  Navy  to  help  you.  These  hobby  craft 
pamphlets  can  be  purchased  by  your  recreation  fund 


from  BuPers.  Information  concerning  these  pamphlets 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel (Pers  Gll),  Washington  25,  D.  C.  In  addition, 
booklets  covering  various  other  hobbies  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OflBce,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Library  Program 

Navymen  are  some  of  the  biggest  readers  in  the 
U.  S.  Collectively,  you  and  your  shipmates  tackle  nearly 
two  million  new  books  a year— with  subjects  ranging 
from  science  fiction  and  natural  history  to  “who-dunits” 
and  “how-to-do-its.”  The  Navy’s  Library  Services  is 
continually  trying  to  fill  book  requirements  for  profes- 
sional and  general  information,  to  supplement  formal 
training  and  for  leisure-time  use. 

Each  ship  and  station  has  its  own  library  for  the 
Navyman’s  information,  education  and  recreation. 
Books  for  your  ship  and  station  libraries  are  bought 
through  the  Library  Services  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  This  unit  selects  many  new  titles  each 


month  from  advance  copies  sent  out  by  publishers. 
Virtually  every  book  published  or  marketed  in  the  U.  S., 
which  seems  likely  to  interest  you  and  your  shipmates, 
is  reviewed.  A short  list  of  the  outstanding  books  se- 
lected is  reviewed  each  month  in  All  Hands. 

Since  you  are  the  one  that  will  be  reading  the  books, 
you  are  encouraged  to  let  your  likes— and  dislikes— 
be  known  to  your  librarian.  Your  CO  may  write  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  (Library  Services  Branch), 
suggesting  books  that  you  would  like  to  have  in  your 
library.  Not  all  requests  can  be  filled,  however,  and 
certain  limitations,  such  as  the  “budget”  and  “good 
taste”  must  be  observed. 

The  books  in  the  Library  Program  are  issued  to 
ships  and  stations  at  no  cost.  According  to  the  Special 
Services  Manual,  the  minimum  standards  aboard  ships 
are  three  books  for  every  two  men  aboard,  while  ashore 
the  minimum  ratio  is  two  books  per  man.  Also,  your 
Unit  Recreation  Fund  usually  buys  many  magazine 
and  newspaper  subscriptions  and  keeps  a large  stock  of 
phonograph  records  for  your  use. 

Next  time  you  get  a chance,  drop  in  at  your  ship  or 
station  library.  If  your  taste  runs  toward  westerns  of 
the  Zane  Grey  caliber,  or  if  you’ve  been  meaning  to 
read  Ghurchfil’s  latest  book  or,  perhaps,  the  Forrestal 
Diaries,  your  hbrary,  can  supply  your  reading  wants. 

Officers'  Messes  and  Enlisted  Men's  Clubs 

Commissioned  OflBcers’  Messes,  both  Open  and 
Closed,  have  been  established  to  provide  lodging,  din- 
ing, social  and  recreational  facilities  for  commissioned 
oflBcers.  Chief  Petty  OflBcers’  Messes  and  Enlisted  Men’s 
Clubs  have  the  same  purpose  as  the  Officers’  Messes 
but  their  primary  mission  is  to  provide  meals,  refresh- 
ments and  recreational  facilities  for  you  and  your 
guests. 

Just  about  every  shore  station  in  the  U.  S.  and  most 
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overseas  bases  have  Enlisted  Men’s  Clubs.  Many  clubs 
feature  outstanding  professional  bands  and  entertain- 
ment. Also,  you’re  always  welcome  at  the  clubs  main- 
tained by  the  other  services. 

Ship  and  Station  Newspapers 

If  you  have  a normal  sense  of  curiosity,  you  want 
to  know  what’s  going  on  in  your  ship  or  station.  You’re 
vitally  concerned  in  the  directives  and  instructions  that 
concern  your  advancement,  pay,  sea/ shore  rotation 
and  other  special  orders.  This  professional  information, 
as  well  as  items  of  more  personal  interest,  is  provided 
by  your  ship  or  station  newspaper. 

Besides  official  and  personal  information,  your  paper 
also  tells  you  about  the  various  training  courses  avail- 
able, may  provide  a list  of  movies  for  the  week,  the 
menu  to  be  served,  intramural  and  varsity  sports  and 
other  recreation  activities. 

No  matter  how  simple  or  elaborate  your  paper  may 
be  it  is,  in  most  cases,  financed  by  the  Unit  Recreation 
Fund. 

Where  Your  Recreation  Comes  From 

You  can  readily  see  that  it  takes  a lot  of  money  to 
provide  these  many  recreation  facilities  for  you  and,  in 
many  cases,  your  dependents.  All  these  facilities,  thea- 
ters, sports  equipment,  swimming  pools,  libraries,  EM 
and  CPO  clubs,  represent  a large  investment  by  you, 
the  Navyman.  They  are  owned  by  you  and  operated  for 
your  benefit.  Be  sure  to  get  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
from  them. 

Recreation  Funds 

There  are  several  types  of  recreation  funds.  Although 


different,  each  gets  almost  all  its  cash  from  the  same 
place:  Profits  made  from  sales  to  you  and  your  depend- 
ents at  Navy  Exchanges  and  ship’s  stores. 

The  description,  basic  policies,  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  administration  of  Navy  Recreation 
Funds  and  the  conduct  of  Special  Services  Programs 
are  outlined  in  the  Special  Services  Manual  (NavPers 
15869).  Briefly,  these  funds  are: 

• Unit  Recreation  Fund  — This  is  the  type  fund  that 
you  will  probably  be  most  interested  in  since  it  is  the 
recreation  fund  of  your  ship  or  station.  It  finances  your 
ship  or  station’s  athletic  program,  stage  shows,  movies, 
all  hands  parties,  station  newspapers,  games,  your  local 
EM  and  CPO  clubs,  and  supplements  your  library 
facilities.  From  this  fund,  too,  comes  the  money  to  buy 
flowers  for  your  chapel  on  Sundays,  for  the  many  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  that  you  find  in  your  library. 

You  should  also  be  interested  in  this  fund  because, 
at  one  time  or  another,  you  might  be  designated  by  your 
commanding  officer  to  assist  in  its  administration  by 
your  appointment  as  a member  of  the  Enlisted  Rec- 
reation Committee.  More  on  the  ERC  later. 

• Composite  Recreation  Fund  — The  Composite  Rec- 
reation Fund  is  similar  to  the  Unit  Recreation  Fund. 
It  serves  personnel  from  several  naval  activities  grouped 
close  together,  where  only  one  set  of  basic  recreation 


facilities  is  available  and  there  is  only  one  major  source 
of  revenue. 

The  administration  of  this  fund,  like  the  Unit  Fund, 
is  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station  where  the 
major  source  of  revenue  is  located.  The  CO  is  aided  by 
the  Recreation  Council,  made  up  of  officers  from  each 
participating  activity,  and  the  Enlisted  Recreation  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  enlisted  representatives  of  each 
participating  activity. 

• Command  Recreation  Fund  — This  fund  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  command  level,  such  as  a 
naval  district  or  river  command,  air  training  command, 
type  command,  or  naval  force  command,  for  the  admin- 
istration of  Unit  and  Composite  Recreation  Funds 
within  that  command. 

The  Command  Recreation  Fund  is  used  for  loans  or 
grants  for  recreational  purposes  to  units  and  activities 
within  the  command,  to  pay  approved  obligations  and 
for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel Central  Recreation  Fund. 

• BuPers  Central  Recreation  Fund  — The  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  Central  Recreation  Fund  is  the  “big” 
fund.  It  supports  the  recreation  program  of  the  entire 
Navy  by  supporting,  equalizing  and  administering  the 
various  reereation  funds  of  the  Navy. 

The  Central  Recreation  Fund  consists  of  a share  of 
the  profits  of  the  Navy  Exchanges  and  ship’s  stores,  bal- 
ances remaining  in  the  reereation  funds  of  decommis- 
sioned or  disestablished  naval  activities  and  gifts  or 
donations  accepted  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
recreation  of  naval  personnel. 

If  your  unit  has  no  ship’s  store  or  Navy  Exchange, 
your  recreation  money  comes  from  your  type  command 
recreation  fund.  If  the  Command  Recreation  Fund  is 
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unable  to  finance  your  activity’s  request,  the  Command 
Fund  administrator  may  forward  the  request  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Persoimel  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  money  be  allocated  from  the  BuPers  Central  Rec- 
reation Fund. 

Such  items  as  swimming  pools,  EM  Clubs,  golf 
courses,  tennis  courts  and  softball  diamonds  are  fi- 
nanced, entirely  or  in  part,  by  the  BuPers  Central  Rec- 
reation Fund. 

Enlisted  Recreation  Committee 

You  should  know  something  about  the  Enlisted  Rec- 
reation Committee  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Its  members 
might  be  able  to  do  you  some  good;  and  (2)  you  may 
be  appointed  a member  of  one  some  day. 

The  Enlisted  Recreation  Comittee  aboard  your  ship 
or  station,  like  all  similar  committees,  was  formed  on 
the  authority  of  Articles  1220,  1224,  1224.1  and  1224.2 
of  the  Special  Services  Manual.  All  ships  and  stations 
have  a committee  of  this  sort  to  help  improve  and  ex- 
pand the  recreation  facihties  for  the  men  aboard. 

Recreation  Council 

Next  in  the  recreation  “chain  of  command”  is  the 
Recreation  Council,  which  is  composed  of  three  or 
more  oflBcers.  The  Council  considers  suggestions  from 


the  ERC  and  passes  them  on  to  the  CO  with  its  rec- 
ommendations. 


The  Enlisted  Recreation  Committee  meets  once  a 
month,  a few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Recreat- 
tion  Council.  In  this  meeting,  the  division  representa- 
tives discuss  projects  in  progress,  future  possibihties 
and  put  their  suggestions  in  writing  for  presentation  to 
the  Council. 

The  minutes  of  the  Enlisted  Recreation  Committee 
are  signed  by  all  members  and  these  are  later  made  a 
part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Recreation 
Council. 

Basically,  the  Enlisted  Recreation  Committee  is  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  Recreation  Fund 
books  to  find  out  how  your  recreation  money  is  being 
spent  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Recreation  Council. 
The  commitee,  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  ship’s  divisions,  is  able  to  get  a cross-section 
view  of  just  what  the  men  want  in  the  form  of  athletics 
and  recreation. 

For  example,  say  your  shipmates  want  to  stage  a 
ship’s  dance.  The  idea  originates  in  the  ERC.  The  com- 
mittee then  begins  the  necessary  “leg  work”  to  find  out 
where  a dance  can  be  held,  the  cost  of  renting  a hall, 
the  approximate  cost  of  food,  refreshments,  etc.  It  then 
presents  the  request,  along  with  a full  report  on  the 
estimated  cost,  to  the  Recreation  Council,  which  con- 
siders it  and  submits  its  recommendations  to  the  skipper. 

The  commanding  ofiBcer,  by  regulation,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  expenditmre  of  aU  funds.  Therefore,  he  en- 
dorses his  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  request,  as 


well  as  all  other  requests  to  spend  recreation  funds. 

Other  Uses  of  Recreation  Funds 

There  are  many  ways,  some  of  which  are  not  too  well 
known,  that  you  can  use  your  Unit  Recreation  Fund. 
If  your  shipmates  want  to  expand  their  intramural 
sports  program,  the  place  to  start  is  your  Enlisted 
Recreation  Conuriittee. 

You  may  want  to  request  money  for  equipment, 
awards  for  the  winners,  payment  of  oflBcials  and  other 
expenses  to  run  a league.  The  necessary  money  can  be 
authorized  from  the  Recreation  Fund.  ‘Rec’  money  can 
also  be  used  to  sponsor  picnics,  buy  radios  and  televi- 
sion sets  for  recreation  rooms  and  for  magazine  and 
newspaper  subscriptions. 

Books  are  sent  to  your  ship  and  stations  by  the 
Library  Services  of  BuPers.  Some  are  sent  automatically, 
others  in  response  to  requests  for  additional  library 
books.  If  the  books  you  get  are  not  enough  to  fill  yoiur 
needs,  the  Recreation  Fund  may  be  used  to  buy  more. 

Another  little  known  function  of  your  Recreation 
Fund  is  non-interest-bearing  emergency  loans  to  you 
and  your  shipmates.  If,  after  investigation,  your  com- 
manding oflBcer  finds  that  a real  emergency  exists,  he 
may  approve  such  a loan,  provided  that  the  services  of 
the  Navy  Rehef,  Red  Cross,  or  other  similar  rehef  or- 
ganization are  not  readily  available. 

Who  Can  Use  Facilities? 

You’ve  probably  heard  of  the  many  recreation  facih- 
ties provided  by  the  Navy  and  you’ve  also  used  them. 
The  question  sometimes  arises  as  to  the  .ehgibihty  of 
others  to  use  these  facilities.  You,  as  an  active  duty 
Navyman,  take  first  priority.  Although  the  final  decision 
is  up  to  your  commanding  ofiBcer,  here  are  the  people 
that  are  normally  eligible  to  participate: 

• All  active  duty  military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

• Civilian  employees  and  their  dependents  and  other 
civilian  personnel  associated  with  the  Navy  outside  the 
U.S.  and  Hawaii— when  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

• Civilian  employees  and  their  dependents  and  other 
civilian  personnel  associated  with  the  Navy  outside  the 
U.S.  and  Hawaii— when  given  full  Navy  Exchange  or 
ship’s  store  privileges. 

• Red  Cross  uniformed  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents when  assigned  to  duty  within  a naval  activity. 

• Veterans  hospitalized  in  naval  hospitals. 

• Military  personnel  of  foreign  nations  when  on  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

• Guests  of  military  personnel  on  a limited  basis  as 
authorized  by  your  commanding  ofiBcer. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  aU  the  facilities  men- 
tioned above  will  be  only  as  good  as  your  use  of  them. 
Your  ship  or  station  might  have  a tremendous  Hobby 
Shop  lay-out,  but  it  won’t  be  worth  anything  to  you  if 
you  don’t  use  it.  And  indirectly,  you’ll  be  losing  the 
“dividends”  on  your  investment  in  your  Unit’s  Recrea- 
tion Fund. 
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reenlistment  bonus 


Bonus  for  Extension  or  Reenlistment,  Plus  Your 
Leave  and  Travel  Allowance,  Can  Form  Tidy  Sum 


D EENLisTMENT  BONUSES  are  better  than  ever  under 
the  present  revisions  to  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949. 

The  bonus  plan,  enacted  as  Pubhc  Law  506,  pays 
the  biggest  sum  to  men  executing  a first  reenlistment, 
with  payments  growing  consecutively  smaller  for  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  or  following  reenlistments. 

One  example  of  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be 
drawn  under  the  new  system  is  furnished  by  a second 
class  draftsman  (DM)  on  duty  in  the  Washington  area. 
He  shipped  over  for  six  years  shortly  after  the  new 
bonus  law  went  into  effect— and  drew  a total  sum  of 
$1575.07,  of  which  $1054.86  was  reenlistment  bonus. 

His  bonus  was  figured  on  the  basis  of  a first  reenlist- 


ice.  In  addition  to  his  bonus  of  $1054.86,  the  drafts- 
man drew  $175.81  for  unused  leave,  $44.40  for  travel 
allowance  to  his  home  in  Michigan,  and  $300  muster- 
ing out  pay. 

Two  first  class  petty  oflBcers  in  uss  O’Bannon  (DDE 
450)  drew  even  more,  one  of  them  picking  up  a total 
of  $2059.74  and  the  other  $2018.74. 

Definitions  You  Need  to  Understand 

Before  we  go  into  the  new  law,  let’s  look  at  a couple 
of  definitions  you  must  understand: 

ReenUsfmenf— For  the  purpose  of  determining  your 
right  to  a bonus  under  the  new  law,  “reenlistment” 
means: 

• An  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Navy  after  com- 
pulsory or  voluntary  active  duty  in  either  a Regular  or 
Reserve  component  of  the  Navy,  or 

• A voluntary  extension  of  an  enhstment  for  two 
or  more  years. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  new  law  only  those  previous 
reenlistments  for  which  a reenlistment  bonus  was 
authorized  will  be  counted  in  computing  your  bonus 
on  the  basis  of  first,  second,  third,  or  later  reenlist- 
ments. Take  the  case  of  a man  who  served  one  hitch 
and  was  entitled  to  the  “reenlistment  allowance”  ($50 
for  each  year  of  the  old  hitch)  instead  of  a bonus  for 
his  second  hitch.  He  is  now  about  to  enter  his  third 
hitch,  but  he  is  in  effect  starting  only  his  first  reenlist- 
ment. However,  if  he  had  been  authorized  the  bonus 
at  the  start  of  his  second  hitch  instead  of  the  allow- 
ance, he  would  now  be  facing  a second  reenlistment 
and  would  have  to  settle  for  less  money. 

Active  Federal  Service— “Active  federal  service”  is  de- 
fined as  active  service  excluding  time  lost  and  leave 
without  pay  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or  any  of  their  components.  (Only 
such  time  as  is  actually  served  during  a minority  en- 
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listment  or  an  enlistment  which  is  terminated  before 
its  normal  expiration  date  may  be  counted  as  active 
service. ) 

Inactive  service  in  a military  reserve  component  is 
NOT  “active  Federal  service”  for  purposes  of  reenlist- 
ment. 

Eligibility  for  Reenlistment  Bonus 

With  a few  restrictions  the  new  reenlistment  bonus 
law  applies  to  the  following: 

• Any  enlisted  person  who  reenlists  in  the  Regular 
Navy  on  or  after  16  Jul  1954,  if  such  reenhstment 
occurs  within  90  days  after  his  date  of  last  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty  in  the  same  service. 

• Any  officer  or  warrant  officer  who  reenlists  in  the 
Regular  Navy  on  or  after  16  Jul  1954  within  90  days 
after  date  of  release  from  active  duty  as  an  officer  or 
warrant  officer,  if  he  served  in  a Navy  enlisted  status 
immediately  before  serving  as  an  officer  or  warrant 
officer. 

Some  Navymen  Have  Choice  of  Bonus 

Men  who  reenlist  in  the  Regular  Navy  on  or  after 
16  Jul  1954  and  are  entitled  to  a reenlistment  bonus 
must  decide  whether  to  receive  payment  under  the 
new  bonus  law  or  under  the  previous  one  (which  pro- 
vides the  set  sum  of  $160  for  a four-year  reenlistment 
or  $360  for  a six-year  reenlistment).  Also,  men  who 
have  the  option  of  the  pre-1949  enlistment  allowance 
retain  their  right  to  select  the  allowance  instead  of  a 
bonus. 

However,  once  a man  decides  to  receive  the  re- 
enlistment bonus  under  the  new  law,  any  further 
bonuses  must  be  paid  under  the  new  law. 

Moreover,  men  whose  first  enlistment  occurred  after 
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16  Jul  1954  will  be  eligible  for  reenlistment  bonuses 
only  under  the  new  law. 

How  to  Compute  Your  Bonus 

Here  are  the  main  points  of  the  new  bonus  set-up. 
The  amount  of  your  reenlistment  bonus  will  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  number  of  years  for  which 
you  reenlist  by:  (a)  an  amount  equal  to  one  month’s 
basic  pay  to  which  you  were  entitled  on  the  date  of 
your  last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  for  your 
first  I'eenlistment,  or  (b)  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds, 
one-third,  or  one-sixth  of  one  month’s  basic  pay  to 


authority  for  such  a bonus,  may  not  exceed  $2000. 

By  using  the  tables  which  appear  on  pages  72  you 
may  figure  your  basic  pay.  Jot  down  your  answer. 
Use  with  following  table  in  computing  your  bonus. 

How  Reenlisfment  Bonus  Works 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  table  works.  Suppose 
you  are  a third  class  petty  officer  (pay  grade  E-4)  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  have  no  previous  service  other  than 
the  four  year  enlistment  just  completed,  and  are  facing 
your  first  reenlistment.  According  to  the  table  you  are 
entitled  to  one  month’s  basic  pay  for  each  year  of  your 
reenlistment.  This  base  pay,  with  longevity  for  over  two 
years’  service,  amounts  to  $129.95.  If  you  reenlist  for 
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Pay 

First 

Second 

Grade 

Reenlistment 

Reenlistment 

E-7  

....  Equals  one  month's'! 

^Equals  20  days' 

basic  pay  for  each  k. 

< basic  pay  for  each 

year  of  reenlisfment! 

tyear  of  reenlistment- 

E-6 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

E-5 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

E-4 

...  Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

E-3 

Same  as  above 

...Same  as  above 

E-2 

Same  as  above 

...None  

E-1 

Equals  20  days'  basic  pay  | 

for  each  year  of  reenlistment  j 

^ None  

which  you  were  entitled  on  the  date  of  last  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty,  for  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  (and  following)  reenlistments,  respectively. 

Basic  Pay  is  considered  to  be  the  base  pay  for  your 
grade,  plus  the  longevity  you  were  actually  drawing 
at  the  time  of  discharge  for  reenlistment  purposes.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  when  a man,  completing  a four- 
year  hitch,  reenlists  for  a second  hitch,  if  he  has  had 
no  prior  service  other  than  the  enlistment  just  com- 
pleted, he  is  drawing  longevity  for  only  two  years. 
The  second  two-year  period,  even  though  completed, 
Joes  not  increase  your  basic  pay  until  the  service  is 
actually  confirmed  and  you  have  served  at  least  one 
day  over  four  years.) 

Any  man  who  reenlists  after  completing  a total  of 
20  years  of  active  federal  service,  is  not  entitled  to  a 
reenlistment  bonus,  under  the  new  law. 

The  reenlistment  bonus  under  the  new  law  payable 
for  a reenlistment  which  will  extend  your  total  active 
federal  service  beyond  20  years  will  be  computed  by 
using  as  the  multiplier  only  that  number  of  years  or 
fraction  of  a year  (months  and  days)  which,  when 
added  to  your  previous  active  service,  totals  20  years. 

The  cumulative  amount  of  reenlistment  bonuses 
which  you  may  be  paid  under  this  and  any  other 


Third 

Reenlistment 
Equals  10  days' 
basic  pay  for  each 
year  of  reenlistment 
Same  as  above  .. 
Same  as  above  . 
Same  as  above  . 

None  

None  


Fourth  & Other 
Reenlistments 
Equals  5 days' 
basic  pay  for  each 
.year  of  reenlistment 
Same  as  above 
Same  as  above 
Same  as  above 
None 
None 


None 


None 


four  years  your  bonus  will  be  four  times  $129.95,  or 
$519.80;  a six-year  reenlistment  would  give  you  a bonus 
of  $779.70. 


Say  that  you  entered  a six-year  hiteh,  following  your 
initial  four-year  enlistment  and  that  you  advanced  to 
pay  grade  E-6— first  class  petty  officer— during  this  six- 
year  hitch.  Now,  if  you  ship  for  another  period  of  six 
years  (your  second  reenlistment)  you  will  draw  a bonus 
of  $794.94.  (As  a first  class  PO  with  over  8 years’ 


$ 

$ 

$ $ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

longevity  your  basic  pay  is  $198.74.  Eor  a second  re- 
enlistment the  bonus,  according  to  the  table,  is  figured 
on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  your  base  pay,  or  $132.49. 
Therefore,  your  bonus  will  be  six  times  $132.49.) 

On  completion  of  this  third  hitch  you  have  a total  of 
16  years’  active  service;  however,  your  basic  pay  on 
date  of  discharge  is  based  on  longevity  of  only  over  14 
years.  If  you  are  still  first  class  your  basic  pay  is 
$221.68.  Ship  for  four  and  you  are  entiled  to  one  third 
of  this  amount  ($73.89)  for  each  year  of  your  third 
reenlistment,  making  a final  “re-up”  bonus  amount  of 
$295.56. 

Thus,  by  the  time  you’ve  signed  for  the  last  four 
years  of  your  “twenty,”  you  will  have  drawn  a total 
bonus  of  $1870.20,  plus  the  leave  pay,  rations,  travel 
allowances,  etc.,  which  you  normally  draw  at  the  time 
of  each  discharge.  Under  the  old  bonus  system  the  same 
three  reenlistments  would  have  given  you  a total  bonus 
of  only  $880. 

Men  with  long  service  may  not  fare  so  well  under 
the  new  bonus  law  as  under  the  old,  but  they  have  the 
right  to  select  whichever  plan  will  benefit  them  most. 
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purchasing  a home 


Navymen  on  Active  Duty  Can  Purchase  Their  Own  Homes 
Under  New  Law  Providing  Special  Financing  Program 


Buying  a home  is  the  biggest  single  purchase  of  a 
lifetime  for  most  of  us— and  a “best  buy  for  the  man 
with  a family.  Navymen  may  take  advantage  of  several 
plans  to  help  them  in  buying  a home,  either  for  a resi- 
dence after  retirement  or  for  a permanent  home  no\y. 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  which  is  discussed  here,  is 
the  FHA  home  loan  insurance  authorized  by  the  83rd 
Congress  for  servicemen  on  active  duty.  Complete  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  this  insurance  are  set  forth  in 
SecNav  Inst.  1741.4.  Another  method  of  buying  a home 
is  under  the  G.  I.  Bill.  It  was  discussed  along  with  other 
G.  I.  Benefits,  in  the  last  issue  of  All  Hands  (Febru- 
ary 1955,  page  20.)  See  also  page  58. 

Designed  to  help  you  purchase  needed  housing,  the 
new  law  authorizes  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  insure  (at  the  discretion  of  the  FHA  Commissioner) 
loans  up  to  a total  of  $17,100  or  95  per  cent  of  the 
FHA-approved  value  of  the  home,  whichever  is  the 
lower  figure. 

Note  that  the  FHA  will  base  the  percentage  of  its 


insurance  on  the  FHA-approved  value  of  the  property, 
not  on  the  purchase  price.  Therefore,  you  should  make 
sure  that  the  FHA  appraisal  equals  the  purchase  price 
or  you  will  be  forced  to  make  a down  payment  of 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 

Since  the  usual  FHA  loan  guarantee  covers  only  90 
per  cent  of  the  first  $9000  and  75  per  cent  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  FHA  value  of  a house,  down  payments 
for  servicemen  under  the  new  plan  are  considerably 
reduced.  Also,  under  normal  FHA  terms  five  per  cent 
interest  is  charged  on  mortgage  loans,  with  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  this  being  for  the  mortgage  insurance 
premium.  Under  the  new  set  up  the  Navy  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  mortgage  insurance  premium  of 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
loan  during  the  period  you  remain  on  active  duty. 

How  Home  Loan  Insurance  Works 

For  an  example  let’s  consider  a house  which  sells  for 
$15,000.  Under  earlier  procedures,  the  FHA  would  in- 
sure $8100  of  the  first  $9000  and  only  $4500  of  the 
remaining  $6000— provided,  of  course,  that  the  FHA- 
approved  value  of  the  property  was  $15,000.  Under 
this  procedure,  your  down  payment  would  be  about 
$2400. 

Under  the  new  section  of  the  law  the  Navyman  with 
a certificate  of  eligibility  could  purchase  the  same  prop- 
erty with  a down  payment  of  approximately  $750. 
However,  nothing  in  the  new  law  relieves  you  of  re- 
sponsibility for  regular  payments  on  the  principal  and 
the  four-and-a-half  per  cent  interest. 


And  FHA’s  regular  criteria  will  be  used  in  approving 
insurance  loans,  which  means  that  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible the  Navyman  must  meet  all  income  and  credit 
requirements. 

To  understand  just  what  the  new  law  offers  you,  the 
following  definitions  must  be  understood: 

• Housing  means  a dwelling  unit  designed  for  one- 
family  residence  for  occupancy  by  the  serviceman  as 
his  home.  The  house  you  buy  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  in  the  location  where  you  are  stationed;  however, 
you  must  certify  that  you  or  your  family  will  occupy 
the  property  or  that  your  inability  to  do  so  is  the  result 
of  military  orders. 

• Period  of  ownership  by  servicemen  has  been  de- 
fined by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to  mean 
that  period  of  eligibility  during  which  the  Navy  is 
required  to  pay  the  mortgage  insurance  premium  to 
the  FHA. 

First  step  in  applying  for  the  insurance  is  the  com- 
pletion of  Department  of  Defense  Form  802,  “Request 
for  and  Certificate  of  Eligibility.”  Part  I of  the  form 
(Request  for  Certificate  of  Eligibility)  requires  the 
following  statements:  a)  That  you  are  currently  serv- 
ing on  active  duty;  b)  that  you  have  served  on  active 
duty  in  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  more  than  two  years 
(not  necessarily  continuous);  and  c)  that  you  require 
housing. 

Part  II  of  the  form  is  the  Certificate  of  Eligibility  and 
is  completed  by  one  of  the  following  persons:  1)  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy;  2)  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel;  3) 
commanding  ofilcer  or  officer  in  charge  of  activity  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  the  custody  and  maintenance  of 
personnel  records. 

The  original  and  three  copies  of  the  approved  certi- 
ficate will  be  returned  to  you.  You  present  them  to  the 
FHA-approved  institution  willing  to  make  the  loan  on 
the  property  you  desire.  FHA  regulations  then  require 
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the  lender  to  forward  the  original  and  two  copies  of 
the  certificate  along  with  other  documents  required  by 
FHA  regulations. 

FHA  completes  Part  III  of  the  form,  either  endorsing 
or  rejecting  the  loan.  Eventually  the  original  certificate 
is  filed  in  your  service  record,  where  it  remains  as  long 
as  the  insurance  is  in  force. 

Certificates  will  not  be  issued  to  personnel  called  to 
active  duty  for  training  purposes  only. 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  has  advised  that  provisions  of  the 
new  legislation  will  permit  service  personnel  to  con- 
struct or  purchase  a needed  home,  but  it  will  not  permit 
the  refinancing  of  a home  already  owned  by  the 
serviceman. 

Both  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  are  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  present  law.  Use  of  the  mortgage 
guarantee  will  not  prevent  Navymen  from  using  the 
regular  GI  home  loan  provisions,  and  those  Vho  have 
already  used  their  GI  loan  privilege  may  still  apply  to 
the  FHA. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  use  your  GI  Bill,  the  FHA 
mortgage  or  some  other  method  of  financing  your 
“dream  house”  there  are  a number  of  precautions  yon 
should  bear  in  mind. 

• Be  sure  that  any  promises  or  agreements  between 
you  and  the  seller  are  put  in  writing  and  signed, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  your  attorney.  You’ll  find 
that  the  money  paid  to  a competent  lawyer  for  advising 
you  on  every  step  in  the  process  of  buying  a home  will 
assure  you  of  getting  a fair  deal. 

• Stay  within  your  budget  and  you  will  never  lose 
your  home.  Remember  this:  In  addition  to  the  down 
payment  of  your  new  home,  you  will  need  additional 
money  for  such  items  as  closing  costs,  fire  insurance, 
and  la\vyer’s  fees  which  can  amount  to  a few  hundred 
dollars.  Add  to  this  moving  expenses  that  you  may  have 
to  pay  for,  and  on  top  of  that  you  must  continue  to 
feed  and  clothe  your  family,  pay  such  expenses  as 
lights,  water,  heat,  taxes,  insurance,  etc. 
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Navy  Savings  Deposit  Program 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Poor  RicharcTs  Almanac,  states, 
"If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving  as  well  as  of 
getting.” 

Such  words  make  just  as  good  sense  today  as  the  day 
they  were  written.  One  of  the  safest— and  most  profit- 
able-places a Navyman  can  salt  away  his  dollars  is  the 
Navy  Savings  Deposit  Program— saving  at  four  pei 
cent  interest! 

All  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Gorps 
(except  for  reserve  enlisted  personnel  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  a period  of  less  than  six  months)  are  eligible 
to  use  this  Navy  banking  service,  which  was  authorized 


by  Gongress  back  in  1889.  Granmissioned  and  warrant 
officers,  however,  are  not  eligible  to  use  it.  * 

Funds  deposited  in  the  “Navy  Bank”  for  periods  of 
six  months  or  longer  will  earn  interest  for  you  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  yearly,  based  on  a year  of  360 
days.  The  interest  will  be  computed  at  the  time  of  re- 
payment of  the  deposit. 

General  purpose  of  the  savings  program  is  to  help 
you  to  save  while  you  are  on  active  duty.  The  money 
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may  be  withdrawn  at  time  of  release  to  inactive  duty 
or  on'  discharge,  and  in  time  of  emergency  you  may 
withdraw  funds  from  your  account  upon  the  approval 
of  your  commanding  officer. 

When  you  make  the  initial  deposit,  your  disbursing 
officer  will  have  you  sign  your  deposit  record  book, 
(S6rA  Form  47,  Revised)  which  has  a serial  number 
and  is  similar  to  bank  books  issued  by  commercial 
banks.  It  is  used  to  keep  a record  of  aU  deposits  made 
to  your  account.  This  deposit  book  is  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  disbursing  officer. 

The  two  ways  of  depositing  are  by  cash  or  checkage. 

Gash  deposits  may  be  made  by  depositing  cash  with 
the  disbursing  officer.  The  alternative  method  is  for 
you  to  request  that  the  disbursing  officer  enter  a savings 
deposit  checkage  on  your  pay  record.  In  either  case, 
the  amount  deposited  will  be  entered  on  the  deposit 
record  book. 

You  may  make  one  deposit  each  month  in  your  Navy 
savings  deposit  in  full-dollar  amounts  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars.  There  are  limitations  on  the  amount  of 
money  which  may  be  deposited  at  any  one  time— the 
details  may  be  obtained  from  your  disbursing  officer. 

Repayment  of  your  “Navy  Bank”  savings  will  be 
made  under  the  following  circumstances: 

• Discharge. 

• Release  from  active  duty. 

• Transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. 

• Final  accounts  settlement  in  case  of  your  death. 

• Appointment  to  warrant  or  commissioned  rank. 

• Approval  of  your  commanding  officer  when,  in  an 
emergency,  the  health  or  welfare  of  you  or  your  de- 
pendents may  be  jeopardized  if  funds  on  deposit  cannot 
be  withdrawn  because  of  the  above  restrictions.  This 
requires  a letter  to  your  commanding  officer  which  sets 
forth  the  circumstances  of  the  emergency,  the  amount 
of  money  you  have  on  deposit  and  the  amount  you 
need  for  the  emergency.  The  GO  then  will  verify  the 
emergency  and  may  authorize  the  disbursing  officer  to 
return  your  deposits  with  accrued  interest. 
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Savings  Bond  Program 

Refuting  the  common  saying  that  spendthrifts  spend 
money  like  sailors”  is  the  fact  that  members  of  the  Navy 
are  collectively  more  thrifty  and  foresighted  in  han- 
dling their  personal  financial  affairs  than  most  groups. 
For  the  last  several  years  members  of  the  Navy  (and 
Marine  Corps)  have  had  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
savings  bond  allotments  registered  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  have  been  issued  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  all  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  purchased  with 
allotments  of  military  pay. 

When  you  register  a Savings  Bond  allotment  with 
your  disbursing  oflBcer  on  an  Allotment  Request  (Nav- 
SandA  Form  545)  the  amount  you  want  to  save  each 
month  is  withheld  from  your  pay  until  you  stop  the 
allotment.  The  bonds  are  delivered  at  government  risk 
or  held  in  safekeeping  as  you  direct.  (See  page  69.) 

You  may  invest  in  the  “bond-a-month”  plan  and 
allot  $18.75  a month  for  purchase  of  a $25  denomina- 
tion bond,  or  $37.50  for  a $50  bond,  or  $75.00  for  a 
$100  bond.  The  “bond-a-quarter”  plan  permits  an  allot- 
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ment  of  a minimum  of  $6.25  a month  for  the  purchase 
of  a $25  bond  every  three  months,  or  $12.50  for  a 
$50  bond,  or  $25  for  a $100  bond,  or  $50  for  a $200 
bond.  Larger  bonds  may  also  be  purchased. 

Navymen  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  auto- 
matic, systematic  way  to  keep  a part  of  their  pay  have 
discovered  how  rapidly  a small  amount  of  money  saved 
regularly  each  month  accumulates  into  substantial  sav- 
ings and  purchasing  power.  The  minimum  Savings 
Bond  allotment  of  only  $6.25  a month  accumulates 
savings  of  $75.20  in  one  year,  $394.20  in  five  years. 
The  investors  who  allot  $18.75  each  month  save  $225.60 
in  one  year,  $1182.60  in  five  years  and  the  maturity 
value  of  bonds  issued  to  them  during  nine  years  and 
eight  months  wffl  total  $2900.00.  Approximately  65  per 
cent  of  Navy  participants  take  a bond  a month. 

Savings  Bonds  make  a particularly  attractive  form 
of  personal  savings  because  money  invested  in  a bond 
cannot  be  lost,  grows  in  value  every  six  months  as  semi- 
annual interest  is  compounded,  and  can  be  converted 
into  quick  cash  to  meet  emergency  needs  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  original  investment  plus  any  accrued  in- 
terest without  advance  notice  or  consent  of  anyone. 

However,  maximum  advantage  of  bond  ownership  is 
gained  when  each  bond  is  held  to  maturity.  In  nine 
years  and  eight  months  it  repays  four  dollars  for  every 
three  invested  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  interest 
compounded  semiannually.  Bonds  may  also  be  held  for 
an  extension  period  of  ten  years  beyond  maturity  and 
will  continue  to  increase  in  redemption  value  and  repay 
80  per  cent  more  than  the  original  investment.  A bond 
is  fluid  savings  and  may  be  redeemed  at  any  bank,  at 
any  time  two  months  after  issuance  date  by  the  owner 
or  co-owner,  thus  making  it  equally  attractive  for  long- 
term or  short-term  savings. 
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Your  Exemptions,  Deductions,  Income 
That  Must  Be  or  Need  Not  Be  Reported 

ASA  Navyman  you  get  a better  break  on  federal 
^ income  taxes  than  do  taxpayers  who  are  not  in  the 
military  service.  However,  like  every  other  U.  S.  citizen 
whose  gross  income  amounts  to  $600,  you  must  file  a 
return  by  the  April  15th  deadline. 

And  to  file  an  acciurate  return  there  are  a number  of 
things  you  must  know  about  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  which  contains  a number  of  new  provisions 
affecting  service  personnel.  One  of  the  best  sources  for 
current  information  on  your  tax  rights,  benefits  and  obli- 
gations is  the  BuSandA  pamphlet  “Federal  Income  Tax 
Information,”  available  at  your  ship  or  station. 

Some  naval  personnel  do  not  actually  pay  taxes  be- 
cause of  their  exemptions  and  reductions,  but  neverthe- 
less are  required  to  file  a return  if  their  income  exceeds 
$600— and  even  a seaman  recruit  draws  more  than 
that.  To  help  you  make  out  your  return,  your  disburs- 
ing officer  will  give  you  a “W-2  Form,”  a statement  of 
wages  paid  you  and  taxes  withheld. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  main  points  you  should  know 
in  computing  your  income  tax: 

• W/io  Most  File  — Every  individual  citizen  (with 
some  exceptions  based  on  age  and  self-employment), 
single  or  married  (including  a minor),  whose  gross 
income  is  $600  or  more. 

• When  To  File  — Returns  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
calendar  year  must  be  made  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  of  April.  However,  if  you  are  living  or  traveling 
outside  the  U.  S.,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  on  that  date  you  have  until  15  June  to  file 
your  income  tax  return.  Or  the  District  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  district  in  which  you  normally 
file  your  returns  may  grant  an  extension  of  as  much  as 
six  months.  And  if  you  are  in  a “combat  zone”  or  hos- 
pitalized as  a result  of  injuries  received  in  such  a zone, 
the  period  during  which  you  were  in  the  zone  or  hospi- 
talized outside  the  U.  S.  plus  180  days  may  be  dis- 
regarded. 

• How  To  Prepare  Returns— Generally  speaking,  your 
income  tax  is  based  upon  your  “gross  income”  minus 
“business  expenses”  and  “allowable  deductions”  (which 
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include  exemptions  under  the  1954  internal  revenue 
code)  multiplied  by  the  tax  rates  and  minus  “credits.” 
In  other  words,  certain  specified  expenses  are  sub- 
tracted from  gross  income  to  find  “adjusted  gross  in- 
come;” deductions  are  subtracted  from  adjusted  gross 
income  to  find  “taxable”  income;  and  the  appropriate 
tax  rate  is  applied  to  the  taxable  income  to  find  the  tax. 
Credits  for  taxes  withheld,  payments  on  estimated  tax 
—or  for  retiiement  income  credit  and  so  forth— are  then 
subtracted  from  the  tax  you  owe  to  arrive  at  the  bal- 
ance due  or  the  amount  you  might  expect  as  a refund. 

Now,  in  order  to  figure  your  “gross  income,”  ‘“ad- 
justed gross  income,”  your  exemptions  and  your  “tax- 
able income”  here  is  what  you— as  a Navyman— may 
include  in  each  category: 

Income  That  Must  Be  Reported  '> 

Gross  income  — This  includes  gains,  profits  and  in- 
come derived  from  salaries,  wages,  or  compensation  for 
personal  service,  of  whatever  kind  and  in  whatever 
form  paid-in  short,  money  from  practically  any  source. 
The  following  items,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
reduced  by  allowable  “business  expenses,”  should  be 
reported  as  “adjusted  gross  income”: 

• Active  duty  pay  (less  any  “combat  zone  exclu- 
sions”. 

• Retired  pay  if  retired  for  other  than  physical  dis- 
ability resulting  from  active  service. 

• Retainer  pay  of  enlisted  members  transferred  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve. 

• Retired  pay  of  enlisted  members  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  for  other  than  physical  disability  resulting 
from  active  service. 

• Pay  of  all  midshipmen  and  NavCads,  and  retainer 
pay  of  $50  and  $100  per  month  for  NROTC  and  Naval 
Aviation  College  program  enrollees. 

• Compensation  for  employment  in  officers’  clubs, 
messes,  station  theaters,  etc. 

• Interest  on  Navy  savings  deposits. 

• Interest  on  Armed  Forces  leave  bonds,  or  leave 
payments. 

• Lump  sum  payment  received  by  officers  upon  hon- 
orable discharge  or  complete  separation  other  than 
disability  severance  pay. 

• Mileage— the  total  amount  received  as  mileage 
should  be  included,  but  such  actual  expenses  as  meals, 
fares  and  lodging  may  be  deducted.  (See  below.) 

• Travel  allowance  on  discharge  and  furlough  travel 
allowance  on  reenlistment  should  be  treated  the  same 
as  mileage;  that  is,  expenses  for  meals,  fares  and  lodg- 
ing paid  may  be  deducted. 

Navy  Income  That  Need  Not  Be  Reported 

The  following  items  of  income  received  from  the 
Navy  are  excluded  from  “gross  income”  and  need  not 
be  reported. 


• Basic  allowance  for  quarters,  and  any  amounts 
furnished  for  quarters,  heat  and  light  furnished  in  kind. 

• Basic  allowance  for  subsistence. 

• Cost  to  government  for  transportation  of  depend- 
ents and  household  eflFects. 

• Rations  furnished  in  kind  to  enlisted  men. 

• Uniform  gratuity  or  clothing  allowance  for  officer 
and  enlisted. 

• Monthly  compensation  of  enlisted  members  and 
aU  warrant  grades  and  compensation  up  to  $200  per 
month  for  commissioned  officers  for  any  month  during 
which  time  was  spent  in  a “combat  zone,”  or  in  a hos- 
pital as  a result  of  wounds,  disease  or  injury  incurred 
in  such  a zone  (as  long  as  there  is  action  in  any  com- 
bat zone).  It  should  be  noted  that  Executive  Order 
10585  “terminates”  combatant  activities  in  the  Korean 
“‘combat  zone”  at  midnight  31  Jan  1955.  Accordingly 
January  1955  is  the  last  month  for  this  exclusion. 

• Retired  pay  of  persons  retired  prior  to  1 Oct  1949 
for  physical  disability  resulting  from  active  service. 

• Disability  retirement  or  severance  pay  received 
for  separation  after  30  Sep  1949  under  the  Career 


Compensation  Act  of  1949. 

• Uniforms  furnished  in  kind  to  enlisted  men. 

• Death  gratuities. 

• Personal  money  allowances  received  by  fleet  ad- 
mirals, admirals  and  vice  admirals. 

• Leave  bonds  or  other  payments  made  under  sec- 
tion 6 of  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946,  except 
that  the  interest  on  these  constituted  gross  income  in 
the  year  received. 

• Per  diem  allowances. 

• Money  received  by  naval  attaches  for  entertaining 
and  exceptional  purposes,  if  expended  solely  in  connec- 
tion with  official  duties, 

• Mustering  out  pay. 

• State  bonus  payments  to  veterans  for  services 
rendered  to  the  United  States. 

• Amounts  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  veterans  under 
the  WW  II  and  Korean  GI  Bills. 

Deductible  Items 

Adjusted  Gross  Income  — This  term  is  important  since 
the  tax  table  included  in  Form  1040  is  based  on  it.  It 
determines  the  amount  of  the  standard  deduction  and 
the  limitations  on  such  items  as  medical  expenses  and 
charitable  contributions.  Deducting  any  applicable 
items  in  the  following  list  from  your  gross  income  will 
give  you  your  “‘adjusted  gross  income”: 

• Mess  bills  afloat— for  officers,  with  or  without  de- 
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pendents,  who  actually  maintain  a home  ashore  may  be 
deducted. 

• Travel  expenses— the  actual  expenses  may  be  de- 
ducted if  you’re  traveling  in  a mileage  status;  if  you  re 
traveling  in  a per  diem  status,  only  the  actual  expenses 
which  exceed  the  per  diem  allowance  may  be  deducted. 

• Transportation  expenses— for  Reserve  personnel  in- 
curred performing  authorized  drills  under  competent 
orders,  if  they  do  not  receive  reimbursement  for  such 
travel,  may  be  deducted. 

• Expenses  attributable  to  rents  and  royalties  are 
deductible. 

• Losses  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  are 
deductible. 

Deductions  — Once  you  have  found  your  adjusted 
gross  income  you  may  make  deductions  for  the  fol- 
lowing items  to  which  you  are  entitled: 

If  you  plan  to  use  the  “short  form”  (Form  1040A) 
you  need  not  bother  with  these  deductions,  since  Form 
1040A  makes  use  of  a “standard  deduction”  amounting 
to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  adjusted  gross  income.  Here 
are  the  deductions  allowed  if  you  use  Form  1040  and 
itemize  your  deductions: 


• Contributions  paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
exclusively  public  use  (examples  are  donations  to 
churches,  Red  Cross,  Navy  Relief,  USO,  etc.). 

• Interest  on  personal  indebtedness,  such  as  a 
mortgage  on  real  estate  or  (under  certain  circumstances 
and  to  a limited  extent)  carrying  charges  on  install- 
ment purchases  of  personal  property. 

• As  a general  rule,  state  and  local  taxes  are  de- 
ductible by  the  person  upon  whom  they  are  imposed 
by  law.  However,  Federal  excise  taxes  (luxury  taxes) 
and  certain  foreign  taxes  are  not  deductible. 

• Extraordinary  medical  and  dental  expenses. 

• Child  care.  This  is  a new  deduction,  limited  to 
$600,  allowed  working  women  or  widowers,  as  well  as 
men  who  are  legally  separated  or  divorced,  for  the 
expense  of  caring  for  certain  of  their  dependents  in 
order  that  the  taxpayer  may  be  gainfully  employed. 

• Losses.  For  example,  a loss  occasioned  by  damage 
to  an  automobile  is  deductible  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
not  covered  by  insurance,  unless  it  is  the  result  of  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence  on  your  part. 

• Miscellaneous  deductible  items  include  uniform 
equipment  (insignia  of  rank,  corps,  etc.);  amount  of 
reenlistment  bonus  refunded  by  reason  of  termination 
of  enlistment;  alimony  payments,  if  included  in  the 
wife’s  gross  income;  dues  to  professional  societies,  etc. 

Items  which  are  not  deductible  from  your  adjusted 
gross  income  include  the  following:  a)  personal,  living 
or  family  expenses  other  than  the  exceptions  noted 
above;  b)  cost  of  moving  and  shipping  household 
goods;  c)  cost  of  transportation  of  dependents;  d) 
premiums  paid  on  life  insurance  policies;  e)  expenses 
of  visiting  home  while  on  furlough,  leave  or  liberty; 
and  f)  amounts  paid  for  United  States  Savings  Bonds. 


Exemptions— Exemptions  for  you  and  your  depend- 
ents are  treated  as  deductions  from  adjusted  gross 
income  in  arriving  at  “taxable  income.”  The  amount 
of  exemption  allowed  for  each  dependent  is  $600  and 
exemptions  are  allowed  for  the  following: 

• You,  the  taxpayer. 

• Your  spouse. 

• Each  “dependent.”  In  order  for  the  taxpayer  to 
claim  credit  for  a dependent,  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  listed  on  the  instruction  sheet 
with  Form  1040  and  1040A. 

An  individual  receiving  support  from  two  or  more 
persons,  none  of  whom  furnishes  more  than  half,  may 
be  claimed  as  a dependent  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  conditions  are  listed  in  the  instructions. 

Citizens  of  foreign  countries  will  not  qualify  as 
dependents  unless  residents  of  either  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Canal  Zone  or  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Children  born  or  legally  adopted  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  before  5 Jul  1946  may  be  claimed  as  the  de- 
pendent of  its  parent  if  the  parent  was  a member  of 
the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  at  the  time  the  child  was  bom 
or  adopted  and  the  child  is  a resident  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  the  taxable  year. 

State  Taxes 

If  you  are  on  active  duty  and  living  in  a state  other 
than  your  legal  home  state  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
income  taxes  on  service  pay  or  personal  property  taxes 
(personal  property  includes  autos,  household  effects, 
jewelry,  etc.)  to  the  state  in  which  you  are  temporarily 
living  solely  by  reason  of  duty  orders.  However,  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Relief  Act  does  not  exempt  the 
serviceman’s  dependents  from  state  income  and  per- 
sonal property  taxes.  And  if  you  purchase  “Real”  prop- 


living temporarily,  you  must  pay  taxes  on  that  property 
to  the  state  in  which  it  is  located. 

State  Income  Tax  laws  vary  so  much  from  state  to 
state  that  it  is  impossible  to  include  a complete  run- 
down on  them  here.  However,  BuSandA  Inst.  5800.6 
of  6 Jan  1955  contains  a listing  of  state  income  tax  re- 
quirements which  are  pertinent  to  naval  personnel. 
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Retired  Pay  Is  One  of  Several  Benefits  Available  to  Career 
Officers  and  Enlisted  Men  as  a Reward  for  Faithful  Service 


D ETiREMENT  IS  THE  FINAL  PHASE  of  a Navyman’s 
career  and  with  it  come  many  rights  and  benefits 
he  has  earned  after  years  of  faithful  and  honorable 
service.  Hence,  an  understanding  of  retirement  and 
veterans’  benefits  is  of  personal  interest  and  importance 
to  every  member  of  the  naval  service. 

It  is  not  diflBcult  to  qualify  for  Navy  retired  pay— 
the  kind  of  financial  security  everyone  wants  as  he 
gets  older. 

There  are  two  features  which  make  this  form  of 
retirement  espeeially  desirable.  First,  you  dojiot  have 
to  contribute  financially  to  get  it— it  is  given  as  a re- 
ward for  faithful  service.  Then,  too.  Regular  enlisted 
naval  personnel  do  not  have  to  wait  until  they  are  60 


or  65  years  old  to  start  collecting.  In  most  cases  they 
can  retire  young  enough  to  take  up  civilian  work  for 
which  their  Navy  training  has  equipped  them. 

In  addition  to  the  retired  pay  drawn  eaeh  month, 
there  are  many  other  benefits  for  retired  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  some  made  available  by  the  Navy,  others 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  or  federal  and  state 
agencies.  These  benefits  are  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

To  help  you  toward  a better  understanding  of  the 
complex  regulations  governing  these  benefits,  here  is  a 
brief  roundup  on  the  various  types  of  retirement  and 
the  current  administrative  procedures  and  directives 
concerning  persons  now  being  retired  from  the  naval 
service. 

There  are  two  principal  routes  leading  to  the  non- 
disability retirement  of  personnel  of  the  Regular  Navy. 
One  is  for  oflScers,  the  other  for  enlisted  personnel. 
(The  retirement  program  for  Reserve  members  will  be 
covered  completely  in  a forthcoming  issue.)  Here 
they  are: 

Non-Disability  Retirement 

• Enlisted  Personnel— Any  person  whose  permanent 
status  is  that  of  enlisted  personnel  is  eligible  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve  when  certain  active  duty  serv- 
ice requirements  have  been  met.  While  there  are  sev- 
eral classes  of  Fleet  Reservists,  the  great  majority  of 
men  on  duty  now  will  be  eligible  for  transfer  only  to 


class  F-6,  which  requires  a minimum  of  20  years  of 
active  duty. 

Upon  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  class  F-6,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  retainer  pay  computed  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  your  enlisted 
basic  pay  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  active 
federal  service.  As  almost  100  per  cent  of  all  enlisted 
personnel  with  20  years’  service  have  appointments  as 
chief  petty  officers,  the  monthly  retainer  pay  of  that 
pay  grade  is  shown  below  as  indicative  of  the  monthly 
check  you  will  receive: 


Years  of 

Retainer  and 

Active  Service 

Retired  Pay 

20 

$137.59 

21 

144.47 

22 

159.76 

23 

167.02 

24 

174.28 

25 

181.54 

26 

198.74 

27 

206.39 

28 

214.03 

29 

221.68 

30 

229.32 

For  further  information  concerning  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  pay  in  connection  with  it,  BuPers 
Inst.  1823.1  should  be  referred  to. 

After  completing  30  years  of  combined  active  duty 
and  inactive  service  in  the  Fleet  Reserve,  you  are 
transferred  to  the  Retired  List.  At  that  time  you  are 


reappointed  — if  appropriate  — to  the  highest  rank  or 
grade  in  which  you  served  satisfactorily  on  or  before 
30  Jun  1946.  Your  pay  is  then  recomputed  on  the 
basis  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  basic  pay 
of  the  highest  grade  or  rank  so  held,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  on  active  duty. 

When  you  complete  30  years  of  active  duty  you 
are  not  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  You  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Retired  List. 

• Officers— Non-disability  retirement  of  officers  is  too 
complicated  for  comprehensive  coverage  in  the  limited 
space  available  here.  Hpwever,  a complete  roundup 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  January  1955  All 
Hands  (pages  48-51)  and  in  BuPers  Inst.  1801.2A. 

The  table  below  lists  pertinent  information  for  volun- 
tary retirement  based  on  length  of  service— 40  years, 
30  years  and  20  years— for  permanent  Regular  officers 
and  warrant  officers,  temporary  officers  and  warrant 
officers  with  permanent  enlisted  status.  (See  the  table, 
p.  56.)  Normally,  officers  •with  more  than  20  but  less 
than  30  years’  service  may  be  retired  upon  their  o'wn 
request,  if  they  meet  the  following  criteria: 
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• Twice  failed  of  selection  for  promotion. 

• Are  within  two  years  of  mandatory  retirement. 

• Are  of  limited  usefulness  because  of  such  condi- 
tions as  being  overage  in  grade  or  having  poor  health. 

• Face  personal  hardship  which  retirement  would 
definitely  alleviate. 

• Find  themselves  in  circumstances  which  do  not 
fall  into  any  of  the  above  categories,  but  are  clearly 
not  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

There  are  also  two  types  of  retirement  which  are 
mandatory  for  permanent  oflBcers  and  warrant  oflBcers, 
both  male  and  female.  These  are  Statutory  Age  Retire- 
ment and  Statutory  Service  Retirement.  Full  details 
on  these  may  be  found  in  BuPers  Inst.  1801.2A. 

There  is  no  statutory  age  limit  for  Regular  Navy 
enlisted  personnel.  They  may  serve  as  long  as  they  are 


with  20  or  more  years  of  active  service,  and  whose 
disability  is  less  than  30  per  cent,  will  be  retired. 

4.  That  the  disability  was  the  proximate  result  of 
the  performance  of  active  duty.  In  this  connection,  any 
disability  shown  to  have  been  incurred  in  line  of  duty 
during  a period  of  active  service  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  will  be  considered  the  proximate 
result  of  performance  of  active  duty. 

5.  That  the  member  has  completed  at  least  eight 
years  of  active  service.  If  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the 
requirement  that  disability  be  the  proximate  result  of 
active  duty  need  not  be  met.  If  the  member  has  com- 
pleted less  than  eight  years  of  active  service,  and  his 
disability  is  not  the  proximate  result  of  the  perform- 
ance of  active  service,  he  may  be  separated  and  receive 
severance  pay  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  may  be 


able  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  mental  and  physical 
requirements  of  their  ratings. 

Physical  Disability  Retirement 

The  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  provides  the 
basis  for  the  physical  disability  retirement  of  naval 
personnel.  Eligibility  for  physical  retirement  is  based 
on  a combination  of  the  degree  of  disability  and  the 
number  of  years  of  service. 

While  no  one  likes  to  think  about  it  too  much,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  you  may,  as  the  result  of 
injury  or  disease,  be  rendered  unfit  for  further  service. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  Navy  will,  to  the  extent  provided  by  law,  help 
you.  For  that  reason  the  summary  of  basic  provisions 
of  the  physical  disability  retirement  law,  as  it  applies 
to  naval  personnel  who  have  not  previously  been  re- 
tired, is  given  below. 

Before  getting  into  the  various  provisions  it  might 
be  well  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of 
the  terms  used.  For  instance,  the  term  member  includes 
both  officers  and  enlisted  persons.  Officer  includes  both 
permanent  or  temporary  commissioned  officers  and 
warrant  officers.  Rank  means  rank,  grade  or  rating. 
And  active  service  means  all  service  as  a member  on 
active  duty. 

I A member  of  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  may  be 
placed  on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list  if  all 
the  following  conditions  have  been  met: 

1.  That  he  has  been  determined  unfit  to  perform 
his  duties  by  reason  of  physical  disability  incurred 
while  entitled  to  receive  basic  pay. 

2.  That  the  disability  is  not  due  to  intentional  mis- 
conduct or  willful  neglect,  and  that  the  disability  was 
not  incurred  during  a period  of  unauthorized  absence. 

3.  That  the  disability  is  30  per  cent  or  more  dis- 
abling. If  it  is  less  than  30  per  cent,  the  member  is  not 
entitled  to  any  disability  retirement  pay  but  he  may 
be  separated  for  physical  disability  with  severance 
pay  computed  in  an  amount  equal  to  two  months’ 
basic  pay  of  the  appropriate  rank,  grade  or  rating  for 
each  year  of  service,  not  to  exceed  two  years’  basic 
pay.  An  exception  to  the  foregoing  is  that  a member 


30  per  cent  or  more  disabled. 

6.  That  accepted  medical  principles  indicate  the 
disability  may  be  permanent. 

A member,  while  his  name  is  on  the  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list,  is  entitled  to  receive  disability  re- 
tired pay  computed,  at  his  election,  either  by  multi- 
plying his  basic  pay  by: 
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Retirement  Program  for  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Officers 


Type  of  Retirement  Applicable  To  Creditable  Service  Pay  Rank  on  Retired  List 


40  Years  Service 

Permanent 

Officers 

Full-time  active  duty  in 
Regular  or  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  Armed  Forces 

Three-fourths  of 
applicable  basic 
pay  of  rank  in 
which  retired 

Rank  at  time  of  retirement  if  appointed 
or  affirmed  under  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended  (unless  entitled 
to  higher  rank  under  some  other  pro- 
vision of  law). 

30  Years  Service 

n) 

Permanent 

Officers 

Same  as  above. 

Same  as  above. 

Same  as  above. 

30  Years  Service 
(2) 

Temp.  Off  & WOs 
with  Permanent 
Enlisted  Staus 

Same  as  above,  less  time 
lost  for  AWOL,  SKMC  or 
NPDI 

Same  as  above. 

Rank  in  which  serving  at  time  of  re- 
tirement if  appointed,  promoted,  or 
affirmed  under  OPA  of  1947,  as 
amended. 

20  Years  Service 
(1) 

Permanent 

Officers 

Active  duty  in  the  Navy, 
MarCorps,  CG  or  Reserve 
component  thereof,  includ- 
ing active  duty  for  train- 
ing, at  least  10  years  of 
which  shall  be  commis- 
sioned 

2V2  X years  credit- 
able for  basic  pay 
X applicable  basic 
pay  of  retired 
rank.  Maximum: 
75%. 

Rank  at  time  of  retirement  if  appointed 
or  affirmed  under  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947,  as  amended  (unless  entitled 
to  higher  rank  under  some  other  pro- 
vision of  law). 

20  Years  Service 
(2) 

Warrant 

Officers 

Full-time  active  duty, 
commissioned,  warrant  or 
enlisted  in  Armed  Forces 
or  Reserve  components. 

Same  as  above. 

Warrant  Officer  grade  in  which  serving 
at  time  of  retirement,  unless  entitled 
to  higher  rank  or  pay  under  other  law, 
subject  to  member's  election. 

1.  The  number  of  years  of  active  service  multiplied 
by  two  and  one-half  per  cent;  or, 

2.  The  percentage  of  his  physical  disability  as  of 
the  time  his  name  is  placed  on  the  list. 

A member  on  the  TDRL  will  not  receive  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  his  basic  pay  while  in  such  status. 

A member  who  is  permanently  retired  without  first 
having  been  placed  on  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list— and  one  who  is  permanently  retired  from  the 
temporary  retiied  list— is  entitled  to  receive  disability 
retirement  pay  computed  as  above,  except  that  if  the 
second  option  is  used,  the  percentage  of  disability  will 
be  determined  as  of  the  date  he  is  permanently  retired. 

If  a member  has  satisfactorily  held  a temporary  rank 
higher  than  the  rank  in  which  serving  at  the  time  of 
his  placement  on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list— 
or  at  the  time  of  his  permanent  retiiement— his  dis- 
ability retirement  pay  will  be  based  on  the  basic  pay 
of  the  higher  rank,  provided  it  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  such  service  was  satisfactory. 

If  the  physical  disability  entitling  the  member  to 
disability  retirement  pay  is  found  to  exist  as  a result 
of  a physical  examination  given  in  connection  with 
effecting  a permanent  promotion  (or  a temporary  pro- 
motion where  eligibility  for  it  was  based  on  cumulative 
years  of  service,  or  years  of  service  in  rank),  his  re- 
tirement pay  will  be  based  upon  the  basic  pay  of  the 
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rank  to  which  he  would  have  been  promoted. 

Ill  no  case  will  disability  retirement  pay  exeeed  75 
per  cent  of  your  basic  pay. 

If  you  are  placed  on  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list,  you  will  be  given  periodic  physical  examinations 
to  determine  whether  your  disability  has  changed.  If 
as  a result  of  such  an  examination— or  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  being  placed  on 
the  temporary  list— it  is  determined  that  the  disability 
is  permanent  and  30  per  cent  or  more  disabling,  you 
will  be  permanently  retired.  (Minimum  30  per  cent 
not  required  if  member  has  20  year’s  active  service.) 

If,  as  a result  of  this  physical  exam,  you  are  found 
to  be  physically  fit,  you  may  (subject  to  your  consent) 
be  called  to  active  duty  and  be  reappointed  or  reen- 
hsted.  Should  you  be  found  physically  fit,  but  not  give 
your  consent  to  reappointment  or  reenlistment,  your 
status  on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list— and  your 
disability  retirement  pay— will  be  terminated. 

If,  as  a result  of  this  exam,  you  are  found  physically 
disqualified,  but  the  percentage  of  disabifity  has  re- 
duced to  below  30  per  cent  you  will  be  discharged 
from  the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  with  sever- 
ance pay,  unless  you  have  completed  20  years’  service. 

That’s  the  basic  story  as  far  as  retirement  eligibility 
is  concerned.  To  find  out  what  other  benefits  there  are 
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Retirement  Benefits 

Here  is  a brief  summary  of  the  privileges  and  ob- 
ligations of  retired  members  of  the  Regular  Navy. 
In  addition,  “rights  and  benefits”  offered  by  veterans 
legislation  and  administered  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  other  federal  and  state  government  agencies, 
are  discussed  on  the  following  page. 

• Orders  to  active  duty— Retired  officers  and  enlisted 
men  are  not  required  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  active  service  although  they  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  by  an 
Act  of  Congress.  In  time  of  peace  they  may  not  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  without  their  consent. 

• Military  /aw— Members  retired  with  pay  are  at  all 
times  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

• Uniform  — Retired  personnel  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  prescribed  uniform  of  the  rank  or  rate  held  on  the 
retired  lits  when  the  wearing  is  appropriate.  They  are 
prohibited  from  wearing  the  uniform  in  connection  with 
1 non-military,  personal  or  civilian  enterprises,  or  activi- 
j ties  of  a civilian  nature.  Retired  personnel  in  a foreign 
country  shall  not  wear  the  uniform  except  when  attend- 
j ing,  by  formal  invitation,  ceremonies  or  social  func- 
j tions  at  which  the  wearing  of  the  uniform  is  required 
' by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  or  by  the  regulations  or 
customs  of  the  country. 

• Use  of  Titles  — Retired  persons  are  permitted  to 
use  their  military  titles  in  connection  with  commercial 
enterprises. 

• Commissary  and  Officers'  Messes  — Navymen  re- 
i tired  with  pay  may  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  Armed 
' Forces  commissary  stores  and  exchanges  as  well  as 
j Navy  clothing  and  small  stores  and  ship’s  service  stores. 

I Privileges  of  Commissioned  Officers’  Messes  Open  are 
available  to  officers  retired  with  pay,  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  facilities. 

• Hospitalization  — Members  of  the  naval  service, 
including  Naval  Reservists  receiving  retired  pay,  may 
be  hospitalized  in  naval  medical  facilities  for  most  ail- 
ments except  blindness,  neuropsychiatric  disorders, 
tuberculosis  and  other  chronic  disorders.  Members  with 
these  conditions  must  obtain  hospitalization  from  the 
VA  if  hospitalization  at  government  expense  is  desired. 

Retired  members  entitled  to  hospital  care  are  also 
eligible  for  dental  care,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
I dental  facilities.  They  and  their  dependents,  are  also 
entitled  to  outpatient  treatment  in  the  naval  medical 
facilities. 

Rights  and  Benefits  as  a Veteran 

Many  Navy  personnel  (both  active  duty  and  re- 
tired) frequently  overlook  the  fact  that  they  may 
have  acquired  a veteran’s  status  and  therefore  are 
entitled  to  the  many  benefits  available  to  veterans.  Some 
assume  that  the  receipt  of  retired  pay  (or  active  duty 
pay)  is  in  itself  a bar  to  most  veterans  benefits,  or  at 
least  to  the  financial  compensations  which  accompany 


veterans  benefits.  Some  VA  benefits  accrue  to  survivors 
of  veterans,  and  in  most  cases  survivors  of  active  duty 
and  retired  Navymen  may  be  eligible.  Other  VA  bene- 
fits (for  example,  homestead  rights)  may  not  be  taken 
advantage  of  until  the  Navyman  retires  from  active 
duty.  Still  other  benefits  have  deadline  dates.  Actually, 
the  VA  does  not  consider  retired  or  retainer  pay  as 
“income”  and  such  pay  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  eligibility  for,  or  in  computing  the  extent 
of,  veterans  benefits. 

Navymen  no  longer  in  active  service  should  remem- 
ber that  other  federal  and  state  legislation  is  still  in 
effect  providing  additional  rights  and  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  Wars  I and  II.  There  are  also  some  such 
benefits  for  peacetime  service. 

Here  is  a summary  of  the  major  benefits  available: 

• Employment  — You  are  entitled  to  use  the  special- 
ized counseling  and  placement  services  provided  for  all 
veterans  by  federal  and  state  law.  When  you  retire  you 
may  register  with  the  appropriate  state  or  local  employ- 
ment office,  or  you  may  contact  the  veterans’  employ- 
ment representative  assigned  to  your  locality. 

Non-disabled  war  veterans  are  entitled  to  a five-point 
preference  in  addition  to  their  earned  ratings  in  Civil 
Service  examinations.  Disabled  veterans  are  entitled  to 
ten  points.  Certain  widows  and  certain  mothers  also 
can  be  granted  veterans’  preference  and  in  some 
cases,  positions  are  limited  entirely  to  those  with  such 
preference. 

• Federal  employment  and  dual  compensation  — With 

certain  exceptions,  retired  officers  in  receipt  of  retired 
pay  (except  retired  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  re- 
tired under  Public  Law  810,  80th  Congress)  are  pro- 
hibited from  holding  a civilian  position  or  office  with 
the  federal  government  where  either  the  rate  of  retired 
pay  or  the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  for  the  civilian 
position  or  office  amounts  to  $2500  per  annum,  unless 
(1)  they  are  elected  to  the  position,  (2)  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or  (3)  retired  for  injuries  received  in  battle  or  for  injury 
or  incapacity  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

The  aggregate  income  (retired  pay  plus  civilian  com- 
pensation) of  those  retired  officers  who  are  eligible  for 
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and  accept  employment  (including  retired  Reserve 
oflBcers)  in  a federal  position,  is  limited  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  $3000  per  armum,  unless  such 
oflBcers  were  retired  for  disability  incurred  in  combat 
with  an  enemy  or  caused  by  an  instrumentahty  of  war. 

The  dual  compensation  and  dual  employment  laws 
are  not  apphcable  to  retired  enlisted  members. 

• Home  and  Farm  loans  — The  loan  benefits  under 
both  the  WW  II  and  Korean  G.  I.  Bills  are  identical 
since  loan  guaranty  authorized  for  Korean  veterans  is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  one  provided  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II.  The  VA  may  guarantee  loans  used  to 
(I)  buy,  build,  or  improve  a home,  (2)  buy  a farm  or 
farm  supphes  and  equipment,  (3)  buy  a business  or 
otherwise  enable  the  undertaking  of  a legitimate  busi- 
ness ventme.  Under  certain  conditions  loans  may  also 
be  guaranteed  to  hquidate  delinquent  indebtedness 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  above. 

The  VA  itself  does  not  lend  money  where  com- 
munity resources  provide  fom:  and  one  half  per  cent 
financing.  You  must  make  your  own  arrangements  for 
financing  through  usual  channels,  such  as  banks,  budd- 
ing and  loan  associations,  public  and  private  lending 
agencies  or  individuals.  The  VA  may  guarantee  the 
lender  against  loss  up  to  60  per  cent  of  a residential 
real  estate  loan  (with  a maximum  guaranty  of  $7500), 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  FHA  loan,  described  on 
page  49,  which  is  apphcable  only  to  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, or  50  per  cent  of  other  real  estate  loans  (with 
a maximiun  guaranty  of  $4000),  or  50  per  cent  of 
non-real  estate  loans  (maximum  guaranty  of  $2000). 

In  order  to  obtain  a VA  guaranteed  or  insured  loan 
the  arrangement  with  the  lender  must  be  such  that  the 
loan  will  be  fuUy  repaid  within  (I)  10  years,  if  a non- 
real  estate  loan,  (2)  30  years,  if  a home  loan,  (3)  40 
years  if  a farm  real  estate  loan,  and  (4)  five  years,  d 
an  unamortized  loan. 

The  matter  of  loans  and  guaranties  is  highly  technical 
and  you  should  consult  VA  before  making  any  commit- 
ments based  upon  the  assumption  that  you  have  any 
entitlement  under  the  Korean  G.  I.  Bdl. 

• Unemployment  Compensation  — In  most  cases  ehgi- 
bdity  for  WW  II  readjustment  allowances  expired  25 
Jul  1952.  Retired  persons  and  other  veterans  now  being 
separated  are  ehgible  for  the  special  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  provided  for  under  the  Korean 
G.  I.  Bill.  However  to  be  ehgible  for  payments,  veterans 
must  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law. 

The  unemployment  compensation  benefit  to  ehgible 
veterans  is  $26  per  week  of  unemployment  (not  to 
exceed  26  weeks)  occurring  after  discharge  but  not 
earher  than  15  Oct  1952.  The  cut-oflF  date  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  the  Korean  G.  I.  Bill  is 
31  Jan  1960. 


• Education  and  Training— Training  under  the  World 
War  II  G.  I.  Bill  has  practicaUy  run  out.  (In  general, 
no  education  or  training  under  this  bill  will  be  frunished 
after  24  Jul  1956. ) The  Korean  G.  I.  Bill  oflEers  similar 
but  more  limited  benefits  which  are,  however,  paid 
directly  to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the  educational 
institution.  The  Korean  G.  I.  Bill  specifies  the  following 
deadline  requirements:  an  enlisted  man  must  start 
this  education  within  three  years  after  his  discharge 
from  an  enlistment  in  which  he  was  serving  on  31  Jan 
1955,  an  oflBcer,  within  three  years  after  the  end  of 
a period  of  service  entered  into  before  31  Jan  1955. 
Recent  changes  to  the  GI  Bill  permit  accrual  of  en- 
titlement to  continue  for  the  remaining  portion  of  an 
enhstment  entered  into  on  or  before  31  Jan  1955,  and 
also  extends  deadline  for  completion  of  education  to 
31  Jan  1965  or  eight  years  after  discharge  or  release, 
whichever  comes  first. 

• Vocational  rehabilitation  — Any  Navyman  retired 
for  disability  who  is  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
because  of  the  handicap  of  a service-connected  dis- 
abihty  may  apply  to  the  VA  for  training. 

Disability  must  have  been  incurred  in,  or  aggravated 
by,  service  in  World  War  II  (prior  to  25  Jul  1947),  or 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  Training  must  be  completed 
by  31  Jan  1964. 

• Homestead  preference  — Veterans  must  have  an 
honorable  discharge  and  at  least  90  days’  war  serviee. 
Information  concerning  pubfic  lands  available  for  entry 
both  in  the  U.  S.  and  Alaska  may  be  obtained  from 
any  Federal  Land  Regional  Office  or  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  G. 

• U.  5.  Naval  Home  — A retired  Navyman  who  is  old 
and  infirm  may  be  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 


domiciliary  care.  Relinquishments  of  retired  pay  is  not 
a requirement  for  admission. 

• Burial  rights  — Burial  in  national  cemeteries  may 
be  authorized  for  both  the  retired  Navyman  and  his 
wife  and  minor  children.  (See  page  66.) 

• U.  5.  Naval  Academy  — Congress  authorizes  the 
appointment  annually  of  40  midshipmen  from  the  U.  S. 
at  large  who  are  sons  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  U.  S.  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
have  died  (or  in  the  case  of  retired  persons  who  may 
hereafter  die)  as  a result  of  wounds  or  injuries  received, 
or  disease  contracted,  in  wartime  service. 

• Benefits  for  veterans  with  disabilities  — There  are 
many  additional  benefits  for  veterans  who  have  service- 
incurred  or  non-service-incurred  disabilities  resulting 
from  injuries,  iUness,  etc.  These  vary  according  to  the 
specific  case,  and  include  medical  and  domiciliary  bene- 
fits, medical  examinations  and  treatment,  prosthetic 
appliances,  vocational  rehabilitation,  cars  for  disabled 
veterans,  wheel  chair  homes,  and  in  some  cases  dis- 
abihty  compensation  and  pension.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact  the  nearest  VA  branch  office. 
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Protection  for  Survivors  of  Retired  Navymen  Is  Assured 
If  You  Take  Advantage  of  Provisions  of  the  Annuity  Plan 


Anew  law  recently  put  on  the  books  permits 
Navyman  to  provide  more  adequately  for  their  de- 
pendents by  electing  to  use  part  of  their  retirement  pay 
to  set  up  an  annuity  plan  for  their  survivors.  This  law 
is  the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option  Act 
(Public  Law  239,  83rd  Congress). 

This  plan  permits  you  to  provide  a monthly  annuity 
for  your  survivors  by  drawing  less  retired  pay  during 
your  lifetime.  In  the  average  case  the  total  amount  col- 
lected by  you  and  your  survivors  will  be  greater  than 
the  amount  you  alone  would  have  received  if  you  had 
not  elected  to  participate.  The  total  cost  of  the  program 
to  the  government,  however,  worked  out  on  an  “actu- 
arial basis,”  is  approximately  the  same. 


There  are  certain  points  in  connection  with  the 
annuity  plan  that  you  might  like  to  consider.  In  simple 
terms,  it  is  a non-profit  plan  designed  to  furnish  your 
t survivors  with  an  income  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  or  until  they  remarry,  or  in  the  case  of  children, 
until  they  marry  or  become  18  years  old. 

The  idea  here  is  that  your  retired  pay  would  normally 
stop  with  your  death,  but  under  the  annuity  plan  your 
I surviving  wife  or  children  or  both  will  receive  the  per- 
j centage  of  your  reduced  retired  pay  (one-eighth,  one- 
quarter,  or  one-half)  that  you  select  under  the  various 
options  described  below. 

Why  You  Should  Consider  the  Annuity  Plan 

To  enable  you  to  consider  the  annuity  plan  in  its 
proper  perspective,  you  should  take  a look  at  the  whole 
survivors’  benefits  picture.  Under  present  laws,  if  you 
! die  after  your  retirement  from  the  Navy,  your  survivors 
would  not  be  eligible  for  any  monthly  pension  from  the 
Navy  other  than  the  annuity  plan  {if  you  choose  to 
join). 

What  other  monthly  pension  or  compensation  is  your 
survivor  eligible  for? 

• If  you  check  the  section  dealing  with  survivors 
benefits  under  Social  Security  (see  page  61)  you’ll  find 
that  Navymen  retired  with  pay  {and  their  survivors) 
are  excluded  from  Social  Security  benefits  which  are 
creditable  solely  by  virtue  of  their  active  naval  service. 
In  other  words,  unless  you  or  your  survivors  are  eligible 
for  Social  Security  benefits  by  virtue  of  civilian  employ- 

I ment  credits,  you  normally  can’t  expect  anything  under 
Social  Security. 

• If  you  check  the  section  dealing  with  survivors 
benefits  administered  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
(see  page  64),  you’ll  find  that  VA  monthly  com.pensa- 
tion  or  pensions  are  payable  to  survivors  only  when  the 
deceased  Navyman  had  a service-connected  disability 
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for  which  compensation  is  payable  if  10  per  cent  or 
more  in  degree. 

• Remember  that  the  $10,000  serviceman’s  indem- 
nity and  the  six-months’  death  gratuity  are  only  payable 
to  survivors  of  Navymen  on  active  duty— they  are  not 
payable  to  dependents  of  inactive  retired  personnel. 
So  you  can  see,  unless  you  are  carrying  a good  bit  of 
insurance  at  the  time  of  your  death,  your  dependents 
aren’t  going  to  have  very  much  cash  for  day-to-day 
necessities. 

That  is  where  the  annuity  plan  comes  in— it  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  provide  security  for  your 
widow,  dependent  children,  or  both. 

There  is  another  point  to  consider.  Even  if  you  do 
not  now  have  any  dependents,  you  should  still  care- 
fully consider  the  advisability  of  entering  this  annuity 
program  within  the  deadline  period. 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  points  out  that  failure 
to  execute  the  required  option  before  you  complete  18 
years  of  service  will  bar  you  from  benefits  of  the  plan— 
whereas  if  you  do  execute  it,  even  though  you  have  no 
dependents  at  that  time,  it  will  do  no  harm.  Deductions 
are  not  made  until  you  actually  retire,  and  if  you  have 
not  acquired  dependents  by  that  time,  no  deductions 
will  be  made.  There  are  also  certain  provisions  for 
modification  or  revocation  of  your  option. 

BuPers  also  emphasizes  that  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
option  (Option  4)  which  provides  for  restoration  to  full 
retired  pay  in  the  event  that  the  dependents  selected 
by  you  should  die  before  you  do.  In  such  an  event 
where  Option  4 had  not  been  selected,  the  deductions 
would  continue  even  though  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  any  benefit  being  paid  since  beneficiaries  cannot  be 
changed  or  added  once  you  have  retired. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  connection  with  the 
plan  that  deserves  your  attention.  Although  modifica- 
tions are  permitted  while  you  are  on  active  duty,  once 
you  have  retired,  you  are  committed  and  cannot  with- 
draw. Only  in  the  case  of  a Navyman  placed  on  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list  as  a result  of  physi- 
cal disability  and  subsequently  determined  fit  for,  and 
restored  to,  active  duty,  will  a participant  he  allowed 
to  withdraw. 
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You  Choose  Your  Option 

The  plan  is  so  designed  for  the  cheapest  possible 
payments  by  you  and  a maximum  possible  gain  for  your 
survivors. 

Here  in  brief  are  the  basic  options  you  may  choose: 

• Annuity  for  your  widow— payable  to,  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  widow.  Terminates  upon  her  death  or  remar- 
riage, whichever  occurs  first. 

• Annuity  for  a child  or  children— payable  to,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  surviving  child  or  children.  Terminates 
when  there  ceases  to  be  at  least  one  surviving  child 
unmarried  and  under  18  years  of  age.  Where  there  is  a 
child  unmarried  and  over  18  who  is  incapable  of  self- 
support  because  of  being  mentally  defective  or  physi- 
cally incapacitated,  the  annuity  would  terminate  upon 
marriage  of  such  child,  his  recovery  from  the  disability, 
or  his  death. 

• Annuity  for  both— Payable  to,  or  in  behalf  of,  the 
widow  and  surviving  children.  Terminates  upon  death 
or  remarriage  of  the  widow,  or,  if  later,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  there  were  no  surviving  children 
under  18  and  unmarried.  If  there  is  a mentally  defec- 
tive or  physically  incapacitated  child  unmarried  and 
over  18,  the  annuity  would  terminate  upon  his  marriage, 
recovery  or  death. 


• Annuity  to  cover  the  contingency  of  the  benefi- 
ciary’s dying  before  the  retired  member— This  may  in- 
clude the  terms  of  either  Options  1,  2 or  3,  with  the 
added  provision  that  no  further  deductions  will  be  made 
in  the  retired  member’s  pay  after  his  beneficiary’s 
death. 

The  law  also  provides  another  choice  which  can  be 
most  advantageous— you  may  elect  any  combination  of 
the  option  which  provides  benefits  to  your  widow  only 
and  that  which  provides  benefits  to  your  children  only, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
benefits  cannot  exceed  one-half  of  your  own  reduced 
retired  pay. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  affects  Navymen  in  different 
categories: 

• Regular  Navymen  with  less  than  18  years’  service 
for  pay  purposes  have  until  the  completion  of  their  18 
years  to  decide  whether  to  take  advantage  of  the 
annuity  plan. 

• Reservists,  active  or  inactive,  who  have  not  fin- 
ished 18  years’  service  for  pay  purposes  are  under  the 
same  provisions  as  the  Regular  Navyman  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

There  are  only  two  administrative  exceptions  to  the 
18-year-service  rule.  They  are: 

• A person  who  retires  as  the  result  of  a physical 
disabihty  before  completing  18  years’  service.  He  can 
decide  what  to  do  at  the  time  he  retires. 


• A person  whose  eligibility  for  making  an  election 
expires  while  he  is  in  a status  which  prevents  his  mak- 
ing such  an  election  (such  as  missing,  prisoner  of  war, 
etc.)  has  six  months  after  his  return  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  service  to  decide  what  to  do. 

Men  who  are  aheady  in  a retired  or  retainer  pay 
status  or  have  had  more  than  18  years’  service  have 
already  made  their  choice. 

How  the  Annuity  Plan  Works 

Suppose  we  examine  a typical  case.  Chief  Brovra 
retires,  for  reasons  other  than  physical  disability,  after 
1 May  1954  at  age  42  with  a wife  age  39.  He  has  over 
22  years’  service  and  a gross  retainer  pay  of  $159.76 
per  month. 

Brown  has  selected  Options  1 and  4 and  elects  to 
give  his  wife  one-half  of  his  reduced  retainer  pay.  This 
means  she  will  receive  one-half  of  his  reduced  retainer 
pay  which  is  his  gross  retainer  pay  less  the  cost  of 
participation.  The  “reduction  factor”  (which  can  be 
found  in  the  percentage  cost  tables)  multiplied  by 
Brown’s  gross  retainer  pay  is  the  amount  he  has  with- 
held from  his  monthly  retainer  pay  and  in  his  case 
amounts  to  $14.67  per  month. 

His  monthly  retainer  pay  is  consequently  reduced  to 
$145.09  per  month.  Upon  Brown’s  death,  his  widow 
will  then  receive,  until  she  remarries  or  dies,  $72.55  per 
month.  If  his  wife  should  die  first.  Brown’s  retainer  pay 
would  be  restored  to  $159.76. 

You  should  also  be  reminded  here  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  gross  figures,  that  is,  with  retainer  or  retired 
pay  before  income  tax,  insurance  and  other  deductions 
are  removed. 

As  an  example  of  how  an  officer  will  fare  under  the 
annuity  plan,  consider  a captain  retired  after  1 May 
1954  for  reasons  other  than  physical  disability.  His  age 
upon  retirement  is  53  and  his  wife’s  age  is  51.  He  elects 
Option  1 with  a one-half  annuity  for  his  wife. 

His  retired  pay  is  $544.64.  Using  the  same  method  of 
computation  as  we  did  for  the  chief,  we  find  the  captain 
will  have  his  retired  pay  reduced  $63.51  per  month 
(this  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  fund)  which  will  leave 
a reduced  retired  pay  of  $481.13.  Hence,  his  widow 
will  receive  upon  his  death,  $240.57  per  month,  until 
she  remarries  or  until  she  dies. 

Whichever  option  he  selects,  the  Navyman  is  assured 
of  receiving  a lifetime  income  for  himself  and  an  in- 
come after  his  death  to  his  designated  survivors— to 
his  widow  until  she  dies  or  remarries,  to  his  children 
until  they  marry  or  reach  age  18. 

Sometime  after  you  reach  your  17th  year  of  Federal 
service,  NavPers  Form  591  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
without  any  request  on  your  part.  On  this  form  you  may 
apply  for  the  annuity,  stating  the  options  you  desire; 
or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  state  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
participate  in  the  plan.  In  either  event,  you’ll  be  told  at 
that  time  what  to  do  to  implement  your  choice. 

Details  of  the  Act  may  be  found  in  BuPers  Inst. 
1750.1A.  Your  personnel  oflBcer  will  furnish  you  added 
facts. 
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You  or  Your  Dependents  May  Be  Eligible 
For  Benefits  Based  on  Military  Service 

T HE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  OH  Social  Sccuiity  bene- 
* fits  is  of  particular  importance  to  those  Navymen  who 
are  concerned  about  providing  protection  for  their  de- 
pendent survivors. 

As  provided  for  under  present  legislation,  while  you 
are  on  active  duty  and  prior  to  your  retirement,  your 
dependents  are  entitled  to  certain  Social  Security  “sur- 
vivors benefits”  based  upon  your  military  service.  That 
is,  if  you  should  die  while  on  active  service,  your 
widow  or  other  dependent  will  get  certain  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  provided  you  have  sufficient  eligible 
military  serviee. 

There  is  another  benefit  which  may  become  available 
to  you  under  the  Social  Security  program— that  is  “old 
age  insurance.”  This  Social  Security  retirement  benefit 
may  become  available  in  those  cases  where  Navymen 
leave  the  service  without  establishing  eligibility  for 
Navy  retirement  pay. 

In  other  words,  you  and  your  dependents  may  bene- 
fit from  Social  Security  credits  earned  while  you  are 
in  the  naval  service,  provided  you  don’t  claim  that 


period  of  service  for  naval  retirement  pay. 

As  a Navyman  you  have  been  entitled  to  Social 
Security  credits  just  as  if  you  were  working  in  a civilian 
job  which  paid  you  $160  a month.  A law  passed  by 
Congress  gives  this  protection  to  every  man  who  served 
at  least  90  days  on  active  duty  between  16  Sep  1940 
and  30  Jun  1955  and  is  not  dishonorably  discharged. 

Briefly,  Social  Security  is  a plan  whereby  a small 
amount  of  an  employee’s  monthly  wage  is  deducted  and 
set  aside  for  him  by  the  government.  This  money  comes 
back  to  him  in  the  form  of  old-age  benefits  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  65.  If  he  dies,  the  benefits  are  paid 
to  his  survivors  as  survivors’  benefits. 

How  Social  Security  Works 

That’s  how  Social  Security  works  for  the  average 
working  civilian.  For  you,  the  Navyman,  the  govern- 
ment has  made  certain  other  provisions.  Basically,  the 
government  guarantees  you  Social  Security  “coverage” 
for  certain  periods  that  you  are  in  the  service. 

Eligibihty  for  benefits  is  not  aflFected  by  any  pension 
or  by  compensation  paid  to  a veteran  or  his  survivors 
by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

However,  Social  Security  benefits  will  NOT  be  paid 
if  there  are  any  other  Federal  benefits  payable  to  a 
veteran  or  his  survivors  which  are  based  on  the  same 
period  of  military  service.  This  includes  such  Federal 
retirement  benefits  as  Navy  retirement  benefits.  Civil 
Service  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

This  stipulation  also  applies  to  disability  as  well  as 


non-disability  retirements  when  retired  pay  is  based 
upon  years  of  military  service,  including  any  part  of  the 
period  for  which  Social  Security  wage  credits  are 
granted.  However,  when  retirement  pay  for  physical 
disabflity  is  not  based  upon  years  of  military  sei-vice 
during  those  periods,  SS  credits  may  then  be  claimed. 

This  Social  Security  benefit  is  particularly  important 
to  Navymen  who  do  not  get  Navy  retired  pay  and  to 
widows  of  Navymen  who  die  while  on  active  duty. 

Social  Security  benefits  are  based  upon  a system  of 
“wage  credits.”  For  each  calendar  month  or  part  of  a 
month  that  you  served  on  active  military  duty  between 
16  Sep  1940  and  before  1 Jul  1955  you  are  given  a 
wage  credit  of  $160,  just  as  if  you  had  been  working 
in  a job  covered  by  the  Social  Security  law  at  that 
wage  rate.  The  same  credit  is  given  regardless  of  your 
rank  or  pay  grade.  These  credits  are  essential  in  deter- 
mining whether  you  and  your  family  are  eligible  for 
benefits  and  the  amount  of  benefits  you  will  receive. 

The  wage  credits  are  dealt  with  in  units  called 
“quarters  of  coverage.”  A quarter  of  coverage  is  a three- 
month  period  beginning  1 January,  1 April,  1 July 
and  1 October  of  each  year.  To  obtain  wage  credit,  a 
person  must  earn  at  least  $50  a quarter,  either  from 
working  in  a job  covered  by  law  or  allowed  as  a result 
of  active  military  service. 

Since  you  are  credited  with  $160  for  any  full  or 
partial  month  of  active  service  (or  $480  a quarter)  any 
service  in  a part  of  a quarter  will  result  in  a full  quar- 
ter of  eoverage. 

Who  Will  Be  Eligible 

Here’s  a quick  way  to  check  on  whether  you  or  your 
survivors  will  be  eligible  for  “survivors  benefits”  or 
“old  age  insurance.”  There  are  certain  requirements  as 
to  how  many  quarters  of  coverage  you  must  have. 

• In  the  first  column  of  the  table  below  are  shown 
the  years  in  which  the  claim  is  made  (that  is  the  year 
of  your  death  in  the  case  of  claims  for  “survivors  bene- 
fits,” or  the  year  in  which  you  reach  the  age  of  65,  if 
“old  age  insurance”  is  claimed). 

• The  second  column  shows,  under  the  first  six 
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months  of  the  year  in  which  the  claim  is  made,  the 
minimum  mnnber  of  “quarters  of  coverage”  based  on 
military  service  performed  any  time  during  the  period 
16  Sep  1940  and  30  Jun  1955. 

• The  third  column  shows  the  “quarters  of  cover- 


age”  required  in  the  second  six  months  of  the  year 
in  which  the  claim  is  made. 

Number  of  "Quarters  of  Coverage" 

Year  in  which  claim 
is  submitted  for  sur- 

of military  service  re 
lish  eligibility. 

quired  to  estab- 

vivors  or  old  age 

January 

Jufy 

benefits 

through  June 

through  Dec. 

1955 

8 

9 

1956 

10 

11 

1957 

12 

13 

1958 

14 

15 

1959 

16 

17 

1960 

18 

19 

1961 

20 

21 

1962 

22 

23 

1963 

24 

25 

1964 

26 

27 

1965 

28 

29 

1966 

30 

31 

1967 

32 

33 

1968 

34 

35 

1969 

36 

37 

1970 

38 

39 

1971  or  any 

40 

40 

year  later 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  at  least  six 
quarters  (18  months  of  mihtary  service  between  16 
Sep  1940  and  30  Jun  1955)  are  required  to  establish 
eligibility  for  Social  Seciurity  benefits.  Since  40  quarters 
(10  years  of  service  between  16  Sep  1940  and  30  Jun 
1955)  make  the  recipient  “fully  insured”  for  life, 
many  Navymen  who  have  continued  on  active  duty 
since  16  Sep  1940  are  already  “fully  insured”  under  So- 
cial Secmity.  On  this  basis,  benefits  may  be  payable  to 
you  or  your  survivors  either  at  the  time  you  reach  the  age 
of  65  or  at  the  time  of  your  death  in  the  case  of 
yoiur  survivors— provided  this  service  time  is  not  used 
for  Navy  retirement. 

The  following  explanation  of  Social  Security  benefits 
is  meant  for  those  Regular  Navymen  and  Naval  Reserv- 
ists who  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  Navy  retirement 
system  discussed  on  pages  54-56. 

Survivor's  Insurance 

Payment  of  insurance  to  your  eligible  survivors  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  your  old-age  benefit. 

• If  you  die  while  fully  insured  under  Social  Se- 
curity, a lump  sum  death  payment  may  be  made  to 
your  widow,  or  to  the  person  who  paid  your  burial 
expenses.  The  lump  sum  payment  is  three  times  what 
your  monthly  benefit  would  have  been  for  old-age 
retirement.  (This  amounts  usually  to  about  $192.) 

• Your  widow  may  be  paid  monthly  benefits  re- 
gardless of  her  age  if  she  has  in  her  care  a child  of  yours 
under  the  age  of  18.  These  monthly  benefits  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  your  old-age  benefit  would  have 
been.  (If  you  have  no  children  your  wridow  is  not  eh- 
gible  for  monthly  benefits  until  she  reaches  65.) 

• Also,  your  surviving  children  under  18  years  old 
are  ehgible  for  monthly  payment  if  you  were  fully 
insiured  under  Social  Security.  Each  child  receives  one- 


half  of  your  old-age  benefit  rate  and  an  extra  one-fourth 
is  divided  equally  among  all  the  children.  In  the  event 
you  leave  but  one  surviving  child,  he  or  she  gets  three- 
fourths  of  yoiu:  old-age  benefit  rate. 

• If  you  are  fully  insured  under  Social  Security  at 
the  time  of  your  death,  yom:  widow  will  also  receive  a 
monthly  survivor’s  benefit  when  she  reaches  the  age  of 
65.  This  benefit  amounts  to  three-fourths  of  what  your 
old-age  benefit  rate  would  have  been  had  you  hved. 

• Dependent  parents  of  those  who  leave  neither  a 
widow  nor  a child  who  can  become  ehgible  for  monthly 
benefits,  may  also  receive  monthly  payments  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  65.  These  payments  are  also  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  your  old-age  benefit  rate. 

Here’s  a table  showing  the  Survivors’  benefits,  for 
dependents  of  Navymen  who  have  accrued  the  required 
number  of  credit  based  on  “quarters  of  coverage”: 
SURVIVORS'  BENEFITS 
(Paid  each  month) 

Widow  (at  ago  Widow  and  Widow  and  Widow  and 

65)  or  Depond-  1 Child  2 Children  3 Children 

ent  Parent  at  (under  18) 

65  or  one 
Child  Alone 


$48  $96  $128  $128 

The  Lump-Sum  Payment  (Paid  on  Death  of  Eligible  Navymen) 
is  $192. 


If  you  are  insured  under  Social  Security  at  the  age  of 
65  you  will  be  eligible  for  monthly  retirement  benefits. 
But  remember,  you  cannot  draw  Navy  retirement  pay 
and  be  eligible  for  Social  Security  benefits  at  the  same 
time.  After  you  start  drawing  these  retirement  pay- 
ments, your  wife,  too,  can  get  a monthly  old  age  benefit 
when  she  in  turn  reaches  65.  Her  payment  is  one-half 
the  amount  of  your  old  age  benefit. 

Your  unmarried  children  under  the  age  of  18  will  re- 
ceive payments  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  you  are 
drawing  at  the  age  of  65. 

Factors  in  determining  “old  age”  benefits  are  the  date 
you  reach  65  plus  the  number  of  credits  you  have  ac- 
cumulated as  of  this  date.  The  credits  are  determined 
by  the  number  of  three-month  quarterly  periods  served 
on  active  duty  between  16  Sep  1940  and  30  Jun  1955, 
plus  any  civilian  employment  covered  by  Social  Security 
before  or  after  your  military  service.  Each  case  is  differ- 
ent, and  unfortunately  it’s  not  possible  to  get  all  the 
tables  and  regulations  together  in  this  report  that  would 
be  needed  to  apply  to  individual  cases. 

Old  Age  or  Survivor’s  Insurance  benefits  are  not 
automatic.  You  or  your  survivors  must  file  an  applica- 
tion for  them. 

Application  for  old  age  benefits  may  be  made  any 
time  after  you  are  65  although  payments  are  retroactive 
for  six  months  only.  Apphcation  for  lump  sum  death 
benefits  must  be  made  by  your  survivors  vvathin  two 
years  from  the  date  of  your  death. 

The  Social  Secmity  Administration  has  field  oflBces 
located  conveniently  throughout  the  country  that  fur- 
nish free  necessary  assistance  in  filing  claims. 
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survivors  benefits 


The  List  Includes  Death  Gratuity,  Indemnity  or  Insurance, 
Medical  Care,  Commissary  Privileges,  VA  Benefits,  and  More 


r\  AY  TO  DAY  LIVING— food,  woik,  shipboaid  routine  or 
quiet  evenings  at  home  with  your  family— these 
become  such  a comfortable  habit  that  you  rarely  think 
of  the  day  when  you’ll  no  longer  be  around.  But  let’s 
face  it,  there’s  always  a chance  that  you  will  become  a 
casualty  at  home,  on  the  highway,  or  while  pulling  duty 
in  your  ship  or  station. 

When  that  happens  it’s  too  late  to  make  arrangements 
for  your  survivors.  'The  wise  course  is  to  “Be  Prepared.” 
Keep  the  next-of-kin  data  in  your  service  jacket  up-to- 
date,  have  a will  made— and  be  sure  your  wife  or  next- 
of-kin  knows  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  your  death. 

If,  for  example,  a Navyman  should  become  a casualty 
while  on  leave  or  at  home,  the  dependent  must: 

• Notify,  if  possible,  his  commanding  ofiBcer,  or 

• Notify  the  nearest  naval  activity,  giving  the  Navy- 
mans’  full  name,  rank  or  rate,  service  number,  home 
address  and  any  available  details  concerning  his  death. 

If  neither  of  these  is  known  or  cannot  be  reached  for 
any  reason,  the  dependent  should  wire  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  Casualty  Branch,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  'The  Casualty  Branch,  in  turn 
will  relay  the  information  to  the  proper  naval  authority. 
Notification  in  either  case  may  be  made  by  the  next- 


of-kin,  a doctor,  minister,  police  or  other  competent 
authority. 

Should  death  occur  while  the  Navyman  is  on  active 
duty  miles  away  from  home,  his  next-of-kin  will  be 
notified  oflficiaUy  by  his  commanding  officer,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  naval  district  in  which  the  casualty 
occurs,  or  by  the  Casualty  Branch  of  BuPers. 

Regardless  of  where  death  occurs  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  Navy  strives  to  extend  all  possible  assistance 
to  families  of  deceased  Navymen.  A naval  representa- 
tive will  help  the  sailor’s  dependents  settle  personal 
affairs  by  guiding  them  through  the  various  forms  to  be 
completed,  and  generally,  in  alleviating  the  many 
diflBculties  which  arise  at  such  a time.  The  naval  rep- 
resentative will  insure  that  immediate  appropriate 
information,  counseling,  and  assistance  are  provided  to 
next-of-kin  to  aid  them  in  securing  any  of  the  follow- 
ing benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled: 

• Six  months'  death  gratuity  - The  death  gratuity  is 
a lump-sum  payment  equal  to  six  months’  pay  at  the 
rate  the  Navyman  was  receiving  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  ('This  gratuity  is  payable  in  the  case  of  active 
duty,  active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty  train- 
ing; it  is  not  payable  to  Retired  personnel  on  inactive 
duty  or  Reservists  on  inactive  duty.)  The  six  months’ 
death  gratuity  is  equal  to  basic  pay,  incentive  pay  for 
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hazardous  duty,  any  special  pay  to  which  the  Navy- 
man was  entitled  and  additional  pay  authorized  by  law 
(excluding  allowances).  Necessary  application  forms 
are  forwarded  promptly  to  the  person  believed  to  have 
entitlement,  by  the  BuPers  Casualty  Branch.  Payment 
is  usually  made  in  about  two  weeks.  When  circum- 
stances require  immediate  payment  to  a widow  this 
gratuity  may  be  paid  even  earlier  — within  a 48-hour 
period— by  authorization  from  the  Navy  Department 
through  the  Disbursing  Officer,  if  the  death  of  the 
Navyman  can  be  determined  to  have  occurred  not  as 
the  result  of  his  own  misconduct.  Whenever  paid,  this 
gratuity  is  tax  free;  it  is  not  subject  to  claims  against  it, 
nor  civil  or  military  debts  or  obligations. 

• Arrears  of  Pay  — This  is  the  amount  of  money  due 
on  the  pay  account  of  a deceased  Navyman,  including 
allowances  or  other  amounts  to  his  credit  at  the  time  of 
death.  A claim  form  is  forwarded  by  the  Casualty 
Branch,  Navy  Department,  to  the  Navyman’s  next  of 
kin  or  legal  heir  (noted  on  DD  Form  93).  It  generally 
requires  at  least  a month  for  settlement  of  arrears  in 
pay  to  be  made.  (The  pay  and  allowances  of  a Navy- 
man stop  on  the  date  of  death.) 

• Payment  of  Indemnity  and/or  Government  Insur- 
ance — As  a Navyman  you  are  now  automatically  in- 
sured, at  no  cost  to  yourself,  for  $10,000  against  death 
while  on  active  duty,  and  within  120  days  after  separa- 
tion from  active  service.  (See  details  on  pages  9-11). 

The  free  indemnity  is  payable  to  members  of  your 
immediate  family  in  120  monthly  installments  of 
$92.90,  providing  you  had  no  government  insurance  in 
force.  If  an  insurance  policy,  either  NSLI  or  USGLI, 
is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  death,  then  payment  on 
these  policies  will  be  made  according  to  your  own 
specifications.  If  the  insurance  is  for  a total  sum  of 
less  than  $10,000,  then  the  difference  will  be  made  up 
in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  paid  at  monthly  intervals. 

If  you  have  waived  payments  on  your  NSLI  or 
USGLI  term  insurance,  your  insurance  remains  on  the 
same  plan,  with  the  same  provisions  in  force  for  the 
time  of  your  release  from  active  duty— when  you  would 
ordinarily  start  paying  the  regular  amount  of  insurance 
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premiums  again.  Or  if  you  have  waived  payments  of 
the  “pure  insuranee  risk”  portion  of  the  premiums  on 
your  permanent  plan  of  NSLI  or  USGLI  while  on  aetive 
duty,  you  are  in  the  same  eategory.  In  the  event  of 
your  death  while  you  are  in  such  a category,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  your  insurance  will  be  paid  to  your  beneficiary 
in  the  manner  which  you  have  previously  designated. 
However,  if  you  have  cash-surrendered  your  permanent 
plan  of  NSLI  or  USGLI  (that  is,  given  it  up  entirely) 
you  are  covered  under  the  indemnity,  and  your  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  will  be  paid  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

In  any  event,  whether  from  government  insurance  or 
from  the  free  indemnity,  your  surviving  beneficiary  is 
protected  to  the  extent  of  $10,000.  How  this  $10,000 
will  be  paid,  either  in  a lump  sum,  or  under  various 
monthly  insurance  options,  or  under  the  indemnity 
provisions,  or  possibly  a combination  of  these,  varies 
according  to  the  type  of  protection  you  have  chosen. 

Documents  required  to  collect  all  government  insur- 
ance are  discussed  in  the  section  covering  your  im- 
portant papers  (see  page  69).  The  Gasualty  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  will  forward  a copy  of  the 
“Gertification  of  Gasualty”  (NavPers  2059)  to  any 
insurance  companies  listed  on  the  “Record  of  Emer- 
gency Data”  (DD  Form  93).  By  agreement  with  the 
International  Glaim  Association  most  insurance  com- 
panies accept  such  certifications  as  proof  of  death  for 
immediate  payment.  Your  next  of  kin  should  notify  the 
companies  or  their  local  agents  of  the  full  name  of  the 
insured,  name  of  the  beneficiary,  type  and  number  of 
the  policy  and  the  date  and  place  of  death  (the  policy 
should  not  be  forwarded,  however,  until  the  insurance 
company  requests  it).  The  Gasualty  Branch  is  respon- 
sible for  furnishing  beneficiary  information  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  for  payment  of  insurance  when 
death  occurs  in  service  or  within  120  days  following 
discharge  or  separation. 

• Household  Effects  — If  a Navyman  dies  on  active 
duty  the  Navy  will  also  ship  his  household  goods  to  the 
home  of  the  person  legally  entitled  to  them  (your  home 
of  record  or  such  other  place  as  you  may  designate). 
Shipment  will  be  made  regardless  of  rank  or  rate,  with 
the  following  limitations:  1)  Shipment  must  be  from  the 
last  permanent  duty  station  or  place  of  storage,  and  2) 
shipment  must  be  made  within  one  year  from  date  of 
death  or  one  year  from  date  of  official  report  that  the 
Navyman  is  dead,  injured  or  missing  for  a period  of  30 
days  or  more. 

In  addition  to  household  goods,  one  privately  owned 
automobile  may  be  shipped  to  the  same  destination  as 
the  household  effects  if  the  auto  is  located  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska  at  the  time  of  death. 

When  necessary  in  connection  with  a shipment,  the 


Navy  will  also  pay  for  as  much  as  six  months’  storage 
of  your  household  effects. 

Application  for  shipment  or  temporary  storage  should 
be  made  to  the  designated  shipping  activity  which  is 
nearest  to  the  household  goods  to  be  shipped. 

• Dependents  Transportation— When  a Navyman  dies 
while  on  active  duty— regardless  of  his  rank  or  rate,  the 
place  or  cause  of  death— his  dependents  will  be  author- 
ized transportation  from  the  place  at  which  the  notice 
of  death  was  received  to:  1)  The  ofiBcial  residence  of 
record  as  listed  in  the  personnel  record  of  the  deceased, 
or  2)  to  such  other  place  as  designated  by  the  surviv- 
ing dependent. 

To  obtain  this  transportation  the  survivor  should 
apply  to  the  disbursing  office  of  the  nearest  naval 
activity  or  to  the  station  to  which  the  Navyman  was 
attached. 

If  your  wife  (or  other  survivors)  performs  the  travel 
at  her  own  expense,  she  may  submit  a claim  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  Ghief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers 
E3),  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington  25,  D.  G. 

• VA  Death  Compensation  — The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration offers  dependents’  compensation  in  cases  where 
the  death  of  the  Navyman  or  ex-Navyman  meets  cer- 
tain qualifications.  Generally  the  Navyman  must  have 
been  killed  in  action,  or  have  died  of  wounds,  or  had  a 
service-connected  disability  which  may  or  may  not 
have  caused  his  death  (see  below).  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  eligibility,  specific  money  entitlement  and  the 
claims  forms  to  be  used  should  be  obtained  from  your 
nearest  Veterans  Administration  Office. 

In  filing  a claim  with  the  VA  the  dependent  must 
have  proof  of  the  serviceman’s  death  and  a statement 
of  his  military  service.  A “Statement  of  Service”  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Gasualty  Branch  Personal  Affairs  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington  25, 
D.  G.  Instructions  for  obtaining  a death  certificate  from 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  may  be  found  on 
page  66,  the  last  paragraph. 

Here  is  a brief  rundown  on  VA  benefits  and  eligi- 
bility requirements: 

Service-Connected  Death  — Monthly  compensation  is 
payable  to  survivors  of  eligible  veterans  who  died  of 
wounds  or  were  killed  in  action,  or  died  of  a service- 
connected  disability,  and  who  served  during  war  or 
during  the  period  of  the  Korean  conflict.  In  the  case  of 
a Navyman  who  is  no  longer  on  active  duty  and  who 
dies  as  a result  of  a service-connected  disability, 
monthly  compensation  is  payable  to  his  survivors  if  he 
was  discharged  under  other  than  dishonorable  condi- 
tions. Rate  for  a widow  without  child  under  this  benefit 
is  $87,  and  for  a widow  with  one  child  $121. 

Rates  for  dependent  survivors  of  veterans  of  peace- 
time service  who  died  of  service-connected  disability 
are  80  per  cent  of  the  above  rates  ( except  under  certain 
specified  circumstances). 

Although  there  is  no  deadline  for  claiming  the  above 
compensation,  a claim  must  be  filed  within  one  year 
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after  the  veteran’s  death  in  order  for  the  effective  date 
of  award  to  be  the  day  follov/ing  death. 

Non-Service-Connected  Death — Monthly  pension  is  pay* 
able  to  the  widow  and/ or  dependent  children  when 
the  following  requirements  are  met:  (1)  if  the  Navy- 
man  served  at  least  90  days  during  World  War  II  or 
the  Korean  conflict  (less  than  90  days  if  discharged 
for  service-connected  disability);  (2)  Had  at  time  of 

I nonservice-connected  death  a service-connected  dis- 
ability for  which  compensation  would  have  been  pay- 
able if  10  per  cent  or  more  in  degree.  (Pension  is  also 
payable  regardless  of  length  of  service  if  at  time  of 
I death  veteran  was  receiving  or  was  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  or  retirement  pay  for  physical  disability.) 

I Rates  for  this  benefit  are  $50.40  for  a widow  with  no 
I child,  $63  for  a widow  with  one  child  and  $7.56  for 
each  additional  child;  or  $27.30  for  one  child  (no 
widow).  It  should  be  noted  that  this  benefit  is  not  pay- 
able to  a widow  without  a minor  child  whose  annual 
income  exceeds  $1400  or  to  a child  whose  annual  in- 
come exceeds  $1400,  or  to  a widow  with  one  or  more 
dependent  children  if  her  annual  income  exceeds 
$2700. 

There  is  no  deadline  on  this  benefit  either,  but  the 
claim  must  be  filed  within  one  year  of  the  veteran’s 
death  if  the  effective  date  of  award  is  to  be  the  day 
following  death. 

• Social  Security  Benefits  — Navymen  who  have  been 
on  active  service  sometime  between  16  Sep  1940  and 
30  Jun  1955,  may  have  built  up  sufficient  Social  Secur- 
ity credits  to  earn  benefits  for  their  survivors.  To  be 
entitled  to  such  benefits  the  Navyman  must  have  per- 
formed a minimum  period  on  active  duty  between  the 
dates  given  above,  and  the  minimum  period  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  his  death  (see  page  62). 

One  reminder  on  social  security  benefits  (as  dis- 
cussed on  page  61).  In  general,  military  credits  may 
not  be  counted  toward  old-age  and  survivor  insurance 
benefits  if  a monthly  benefit  based  on  the  same  period 
of  service  is  payable  by  some  government  agency  other 
than  the  Veterans  Administration.  This  restriction  has 
the  effect  of  generally  prohibiting  personnel  who  are 
receiving  Navy  retirement  pay  from  also  claiming  social 
security  credits  for  the  same  period  of  service  for  them- 
selves or  their  survivors. 

• Homestead  Privileges  — Homestead  rights  (prefer- 
ence in  staking  claims  to  government  land  for  purposes 
of  establishing  a home)  may  be  available  to  surviving 
widows  of  eligible  veterans,  or  widows  of  men  who  died 
on  active  duty.  To  take  advantage  of  this  privilege,  the 
widow  should  request  full  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

• Federal  Employment  Preference  — Certain  Civil 
Service  preference  benefits  are  granted  to  widows  of 
service  personnel  in  connection  with  examinations,  rat- 
ings, appointments  and  reinstatements— if  they  have  not 
remarried.  Unremarried  widows  of  Navymen  who  have 


served  in  time  of  war  are  given  10  points  in  addition 
to  their  earned  ratings  in  civil  service  exams. 

Under  certain  cireumstances,  a mother  of  a Navyman 
who  dies  in  service  may  also  be  entitled  to  preference. 

Specific  details  concerning  preference  eligibility 
should  be  procured  from  any  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Office 
or  from  your  local  Post  Office.  In  addition,  a depend- 
ent who  is  interested  in  getting  employment  should 
also  visit  the  nearest  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
iee  Office  for  information  about  job  opportunities. 

• Commissary  and  Exchange  Privileges  — The  privi- 
lege of  making  purchases  at  any  Armed  Forces  commis- 
sary and  exchange  is  extended  to  the  unremarried  wi- 
dow of  a service  member  who  died  while  on  active 
duty  or  in  a retired  or  retainer  pay  status.  Application 
for  exchange  privileges  should  be  made  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  activity  where  the  commissary 
is  located.  He  will  issue  the  widow  an  identification 
card  upon  proof  that  she  meets  eligibility  requirements. 

• Dependents  Medical  Care  — Unremarried  widows 
and  unmarried  minor  children  of  Navymen  who  die  on 
active  duty  are  eligible  for  medical  care  in  Armed 
Forces  medical  activities  where  facilities  for  dependent 
care  are  available.  Unremarried  widows  and  unmarried 
minor  children  of  retired  deceased  members  of  the 
Navy,  including  members  of  the  Reserve  components 
retired  with  pay  or  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  trans- 
ferred thereto  after  16  or  more  years  of  service  at  time 
of  death,  are  eligible  for  medical  care  in  Armed  Forces 
medical  activities,  except  that  unremarried  widows  and 
unmarried  minor  children  of  those  members  retired 
under  Public  Law  810,  80th  Congress,  are  eligible  for 
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dependent  medical  care  where  facilities  exist  in  naval 
activities  only.  Surviving  dependents  may  get  a De- 
pendents Identification  Card  for  medical  attention 
(NavPers  1343)  from  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  G212). 

Eligible  Navy  dependents  may  apply  for  medical 
care  at  Army  or  Air  Force  activities  where  facilities  are 
available  when  the  Navy  has  no  facilities  reasonably 
available  in  the  area.  You  must  realize  however  that— by 
law— the  first  job  of  military  medical  departments  is  to 
take  care  of  Armed  Forces  personnel,  so  at  times  a 
dependent  may  not  be  able  to  be  taken  care  of  at  a 
specific  medical  facility  at  a specific  time. 


o 

• 

• 

• Dependents  Dental  Care  — If  hospitalized  in  a U.  S. 
Naval  Hospital,  unremarried  widows  and  unmarried 
minor  children  are  eligible  for  such  dental  treatment  as 
may  be  administered  as  an  adjunct  to  inpatient  hospital 
care.  Dental  care  shall  not  include  dental  prosthesis 
or  orthodontia.  At  other  naval  dental  facilities  dental 
care  for  dependents  is  limited  to  emergency  dental 
treatment  as  demanded  by  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  following  facts  are  also  important  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  medical  care  available. 

• Care  for  dependents  is  primarily  for  acute  medical 
and  surgical  conditions.  This  excludes  nervous,  mental 
or  contagious  diseases,  or  those  requiring  domiciliary 
care  (for  example:  persons  for  whom  further  treatment 
is  not  beneficial). 

• Where  hospitalization  is  required  and  is  available, 
a charge  of  $1.75  a day  will  be  made. 

• There  are  no  provisions  for  payment  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  hospital. 

• Under  no  circumstances,  including  emergencies, 
can  the  Navy  pay  for  the  services  of  civilian  medi- 
cal specialists,  or  for  prosthetic,  orthopedic  or  other 
appliances. 

• Personal  Effects  — When  a Navyman  dies  his  per- 
sonal effects  will  be  delivered  to  the  next-of-kin  of  rec- 
ord or  the  legal  heirs  in  the  following  manner: 

If  the  death  occurs  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  U.  S.  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  next-of-kin, 
personal  effects  may  be  either  shipped  direct,  shipped 
with  the  remains,  or  delivered  by  the  escort  accompany- 
ing the  remains. 

If  death  occurs  outside  the  U.  S.  or  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  next-of-kin,  the  Navyman’s  effects  are  shipped 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Clearfield,  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  held  until  the  Casualty  Branch  of  BuPers 


determines  who  is  entitled  to  them  or  turns  them  over 
to  the  legal  administrator  of  the  decedent’s  estate. 

If  personal  effects  are  damaged  or  lost  incident  to 
the  naval  service  of  the  Navyman  dying  on  active  duty, 
a claim  for  reimbursement  may  be  submitted  by  the 
immediate  survivors. 

Information  on  submitting  claims  and  claim  forms 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers  E3),  Washington,  D.  C. 

0 Burial  may  be  made  at  an  open  national  cemetery 
or  at  any  private  cemetery.  The  Navy  will  defray  all  or 
part  of  the  expenses.  If  the  remains  are  consigned  di- 
rectly to  a national  or  other  federal  cemetery,  all 
necessary  expenses  incident  to  burial  are  paid  by  the 
government,  and,  therefore,  no  allowance  is  made  to 
the  next-of-kin.  If  the  remains  are  consigned  to  a 
funeral  director  before  interment  in  a national  cemetery, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $75  may  be  allowed  for  serv- 
ices not  duplicating  those  furnished  by  the  government. 
When  interment  is  in  a private  cemetery,  the  Navy  will 
allow  further  expenses  of  funeral  and  burial  not  to 
exceed  $125.  Application  for  burial  allowance  should  be 
made  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Headstones  or  gravemarkers  will  be  furnished  for 
unmarked  graves  of  men  who  have  died  in  service.  If 
the  Navyman  is  buried  in  a private  cemetery,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  OflBce  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  If  interment  is  in  a national  cemetery  no  appli- 
cation is  required. 

A flag— the  U.  S.  national  ensign— is  provided  to 
drape  the  casket  and  is  presented  to  the  next  of  kin. 
If,  however,  delivery  cannot  be  made  in  time  for  the 
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burial  service,  the  next  of  kin  may  receive  a flag  by 
writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Flags 
for  men  buried  outside  the  continental  United  States 
may  be  obtained  from  the  VA. 

Burial  in  a national  cemetery  is  open  to  Navymen 
who  die  on  active  duty  or  after  separation,  or  who 
served  in  peace  or  war  under  honorable  conditions  dur- 
ing their  last  period  of  service.  Also  eligible  are  certain 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  who  served  in  allied  forces,  as  well 
as  a wife,  husband,  widow,  widower,  minor  child— and 
—if  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  ad- 
ministers such  cases— an  unmarried  adult  child.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Cemetery  in  which  burial  is  desired. 

Death  certificates  are  prepared  by  the  medical  ofiBcers 
of  naval  vessels,  activities  or  commands  to  which  the 
Navyman  is  attached  at  time  of  death  whenever  the 
death  occurs  aboard  the  command.  If  documentary 
evidence  of  death  is  desired  by  families  of  deceased 
personnel  or  their  representatives,  they  should  make 
written  request  for  a copy  of  the  “Certificate  of  Death” 
(Nav-Med-N)  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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i 

Wills,  DD  93  and  Other  Documents  Are  Important 
You'll  Be  Wise  To  Keep  Them  Safe  and  Up  to  Date 


Are  all  your  necessary  papers  in  order?  Do  you 
know  where  those  papers  are?  Here  are  some  mat- 
ters you,  as  a Navyman,  should  think  about  now: 

Have  you  Made  a Will?  By  executing  a will  you  are 
assured  that  your  property  will  be  divided  and  admin- 
istered according  to  your  preferences,  instead  of  as  some 
court  may  decide. 

This  is  especially  important  for  the  Navyman  who 
may,  because  of  circumstances  connected  with  his  mili- 
tary service,  live  in  one  state,  establish  residence  in 
another,  and  own  property  in  still  a third  state. 

After  making  your  will,  it  must  be  signed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  to  make  it  legally  valid. 

Take  care  in  selecting  your  witnesses.  They  must  be 


of  sound  mind,  of  legal  age,  and  preferably  younger 
than  you  (on  the  assumption  that  they  will  outlive 
you).  Three  witnesses  are  a safe  number— in  some  states 
only  two  witnesses  are  necessary,  others  require  three. 
Relatives  usually  do  not  make  the  best  witnesses.  Some- 
times it  is  advisable  to  use  as  witnesses  the  attorney 
who  draws  up  your  will  and  the  person  you  designate 
as  executor  of  your  estate,  provided  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  will. 

A beneficiary  is  not  acceptable  as  a witness. 

Some  states  require  the  individuals  who  witnessed 
the  will  to  be  present  at  probate  (determining  the  legal 
proof  of  the  will). 

A Power  of  Attorney  is  a convenient  legal  device  you 
may  wish  to  adopt  and  grant  to  a refiable  and  trust- 
worthy person  if  you  have  financial  and  business  trans- 
actions that  must  be  managed  while  you  are  overseas 
or  on  board  ship.  This  person  can  then  act  in  your 
name  and  legally  handle  your  afiFairs.  It  is  advisable 
for  you  to  discuss  this  subject  with  a legal  oflBcer. 

Record  of  Emergency  Data  (DD  Form  93)— Is  your 
DD  Form  93  up  to  date?  The  purpose  of  this  form  is  to 
ensure  up-to-date  information  for  use  in  the  event  of 
death  or  serious  iUness  or  injury.  This  becomes  a part 
of  your  service  record  when  you  first  enter  the  Navy. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  papers  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  during  your  career.  It  provides  in- 
formation concerning: 

• Person  to  be  notified  in  case  of  emergency. 

• Person  to  receive  six  months  death  gratuity. 

• Person  (including  commercial  insurance  compa- 
nies or  banks)  to  receive  special  allotment  if  you  be- 
come missing  in  action,  or  in  any  way  prevented  from 
returning  to  naval  jurisdiction. 

• Names  of  commercial  insurance  companies  to  be 
furnished  a certification  of  casualty. 


• Person  you  have  designated  to  receive  proceeds 
of  your  Indemnity. 

This  form  should  be  filled  out  with  great  care  and 
should  be  kept  up  to  date.  Carelessness,  incomplete- 
ness of  the  form,  or  lack  of  understanding  may  result 
in  needless  delay  or  failure  to  carry  out  your  wishes. 
As  a result,  your  dependents  may  be  faced  with  unnec- 
essary hardship  if  your  DD  Form  93  is  not  accurate 
and  up-to-date.  Here  are  the  occasions  when  you  should 
fill  out  a DD  Form  93: 

• When  you  first  enter  the  service. 

• When  you  reenlist. 

• If  you  are  recalled  to  active  duty. 

• If  you  are  a Naval  Reservist,  upon  being  ordered 
to  extended  duty. 

• When  you  are  promoted  from  enlisted  rating  to 
officer  rank. 

• Whenever  a change  occurs  in  the  status  of  your 
dependents  or  beneficiaries  or  persons  to  be  notified  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

• Change  in  the  name  of  the  person  designated  to 
receive  six  months’  death  gratuity. 

• Change  in  the  dependents  to  receive  the  special 
allotment  of  pay  if  you  are  in  a missing  status. 

• Change  in  beneficiary  under  the  Servicemen’s  In- 
demnity. 

Always  remember  that  this  form  is  your  means  of 
telling  the  Navy  whom  to  inform  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency and  the  disposition  of  benefits  in  the  event  of 
your  death.  List  all  insurance  policies  on  your  DD  93. 
BuPers  will  automatically  furnish  certification  of 
casualty  (NavPers  2059)  to  the  insurance  companies 
named  in  the  event  of  your  death. 

See  your  personnel  office  concerning  a change  in  your 
form.  They’re  simple,  and  involve  no  red  tape. 

Personal  Affairs  Record— In  addition  to  your  DD  93, 
you  may  wish  to  use  a Personal  AfiFairs  Record  (see 
page  70)  for  your  own  use.  This  is  a rundown  of  all 
the  vital  data  needed  in  the  event  of  your  death.  It  pro- 
vides a list  of  dependents,  beneficiaries,  and  where  all 
your  important  papers,  such  as  insurance  policies,  mar- 
riage certificates,  birth  certificates  and  other  documents. 
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are  located.  In  short,  it  is  a comprehensive  record  of  all 
your  personal  affairs. 

This  Personal  Affairs  Record  is  unojBBcial.  However, 
you  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

Important  Documents  You  Should  Have 

Here’s  a brief  check  list  of  the  important  documents 
you  should  have  at  your  fingertips  as  evidence  of  your 
entitlement  to  survivor’s  benefits: 

• Your  birth  certificate,  and  ones  for  each  member 
of  your  immediate  family. 

• Naturalization  papers  (if  not  born  in  the  U.  S.). 

• Marriage  certificates  (including  former  marriages 
of  you  or  your  wife). 

• Divorce  decrees  of  both  you  and  your  wife. 

® Court  orders  pertaining  to  support  and  custody  of 
your  legal  dependents  (including  you  or  your  wife’s 
children  by  a former  marriage  or  adopted  children). 


• Death  certificates  of  children,  former  wife  or  for- 
mer husband  of  your  wife. 

• Deeds  and  mortgage  documents. 

• Insurance  policies. 

• Bank  accounts.  Savings  Bonds,  securities. 

• Wills. 

• Power  of  Attorney. 

• Proof  of  Service. 

Keeping  Your  Papers  Safe 

You  should  make  every  effort  to  retain  the  original 
of  all  of  these  documents.  It  is  advisable  to  have  an 
adequate  number  of  photostatic  copies  certified  by  the 
custodian  of  such  records.  (Photostatic  copies  may  be 
made  of  these  documents  except  in  the  case  of  natural- 
ization papers.  Should  you  be  a naturalized  citizen  and 
have  to  verify  your  citizenship  to  a state  or  federal 
agency  of  the  U.  S.,  such  verification  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Don’t  send  your  original  naturalization  certi- 
ficate.) 


POWER  OF  ATTORNEY 

(sample) 


KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  That  I, 


rate  or  rank presently  on  active  duty 

in  the  U.  S.  Navy  residing  in  the  city  of 

County  of  , State  of 

do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  


my  true  and  lawful  attorney  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place 
and  stead: 

To  lease,  let,  take  possession,  bargain,  sell,  assign,  convey, 
pledge,  mortgage  and  encumber,  repair,  insure  and  generally 
manage,  any  and  all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  which  I 
own,  or  may  hereafter  acquire  from  any  source;  to  sign,  execute 
and  deliver  any  and  all  legal  documents  in  connection  therewith, 
and  in  all  ways  and  in  every  way  to  deal  with  all  property  real 
and  personal  which  I may  at  any  time  hereafter  own,  and  with 
all  rights  or  interest  at  any  time  owned  or  possessed  by  me  with 
respect  to  any  such  property,  and  with  all  or  any  part  of  such 
property,  rights,  and  interests,  in  every  and  all  lawful  ways  in 
which  I could  myself  deal  with  such  property,  rights,  and  inter- 
ests, and  each  part  thereof.  To  convey,  waive,  release  and 
relinquish  all  and  every  dower  rights,  all  and  every  homestead 
estates,  and  all  and  every  rights  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
homestead  exemption  laws.  To  deposit  any  monies  received  from 
any  source  whatever  for  me,  and  in  my  name  with  any  bank, 
and  to  draw  and  deliver  checks  in  my  name  against  said  monies 
and  any  other  monies  there  deposited  in  my  name  or  to  my 
credit;  to  endorse,  discount,  sell,  assign,  negotiate  and  extend 
upon  such  terms  as  my  attorney  may  deem  best,  all  checks, 
drafts,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  trade  and  bankers'  acceptances, 
and  other  negotiable  or  non  negotiable  papers,  payable  to  me 
or  to  my  order;  and  to  accept  and  pay  any  note,  draft,  check 
trade  acceptances  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  me  in  rela- 
tion to  said  matters;  to  sell,  transfer,  and  assign  all  and  any 
stock,  or  certificates  thereof,  standing  in  my  name,  and  to 
collect  all  dividends,  coupons  and  interest  on  any  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  now  or  hereafter  owned  by  me;  to  ask, 
demand,  sue  for,  recover,  collect,  settle,  compound,  compromise 
and  adjust,  by  payment  or  otherwise,  any  and  all  debts,  claims 
or  demands  due  or  become  due  to  me  or  against  me,  and  to 
make,  give  and  execute  full  release,  acquittance  or  other  dis- 
charge for  the  same,  whether  under  seal  or  otherwise;  to  execute 
vouchers  in  my  behalf  for  any  and  all  allowances  and  reim- 
bursements properly  payable  to  me  by  the  United  States;  to 
take  possession  and  order  the  removal  and  shipment  of  any  of 


my  property  from  any  post,  warehouse,  depot,  dock  or  other 
place  of  storage  or  safekeeping,  government  or  private;  to  exe- 
cute any  forms  which  may  be  necessary  to  effect  an  allotment  of 
or  deduction  from  my  pay  and  allowances;  to  execute  any  form 
which  I may  be  required  to  execute  in  connection  with  obtaining 
dependency  allowances  under  any  authority  statutory  or  other- 
wise; to  do  all  things  necessary  concerning  any  insurance  poli- 
cies, including  the  right  to  change  beneficiary. 

I do  hereby  give  full  power  to  perform  all  and  every  act  and 
thing  whatsoever  requisite  and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about 
my  affairs  as  full  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  I might  or 
could  do  if  personally  present  at  the  doing  thereof,  with  full 
power  of  substitution  or  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  con- 
firming all  that  my  said  attorney  substitute  shall  lawfully  do  or 
cause  to  be  done  by  virtue  hereof: 

I HEREBY  DECLARE  that  any  act  or  thing  lawfully  done  here- 
under by  my  said  attorney,  shall  be  binding  on  myself  and  my 
heirs,  assigns,  legal  and  personal  representatives.  I hereby  ratify 
all  that  my  attorney  may  do  in  the  premise  by  virtue  of  this 
Power  of  Attorney,  which  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  written  notice  of  its  revocation,  signed  by  me,  shall  have 
been  received  by  the  grantee  herein. 

IT  IS  MY  FURTHER  INTENTION  that  all  express  words  and 
terms,  used  herein  granting  powers  and  rights,  be  construed  in 
their  broadest  sense  to  include  all  synonymous  terms  and  im- 
plied powers  thereunder. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 

this day  of A.D.,  19 

(SEAL) 

IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF: 


STATE  OF  ss. 

COUNTY  OF 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the 

day  of  A.D.,  19 , 

personally  came  before  me  the  above-named 

to  me  known 

to  be  the  person  who  executed  the  foregoing  letter  of  attorney, 
and  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  his  free  and  voluntary  act 
and  deed,  for  the  uses  and  purpose  therein  mentioned. 


Notary  Public  for 

MY  COMMISSION  EXPIRES 
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You'll  find  that  photostatic  copies  of  the  other  docu- 
ments will  prove  valuable.  Many  of  the  agencies  to 
which  a Navyman  or  his  dependent  applies  must  take 
simultaneous  action,  and  cannot  do  so  if  they  have  to 
wait  until  some  needed  document  is  released  by  another 
agency  considering  another  claim. 

These  documents  are  obtained  from  various  sources, 
if  you  are  unable  to  procure  the  documents  or  copies 
of  the  documents  you  need,  your  legal  officer  will  be 
able  to  advise  you  as  to  what  other  evidence  to  get 
instead.  In  event  you  die  while  on  active  duty  the  Nav\ 
Department  will  provide  your  next  of  kin  with  a “cer- 
tification of  casualty  ’ upon  request,  and  a statement 
of  proof  of  death  in  service.  Your  County  Clerk  or  such 
official  can  provide  certificates  of  marriage,  deeds,  mort- 
gages and  court  orders.  Adoption  and  birth  certificates 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Vital  Statistics  and  Welfare 
Department  of  the  state  concerned. 

Important  Papers  Should  Be  Filed  for  Safekeeping- 
Are  all  your  important  documents  stowed  away  in  a 
safe  place? 

A safe  deposit  box,  with  the  right  of  entry  given  to 
a dependent  or  other  trusted  individual,  is  one  of  the 
safest  places  in  which  to  keep  important  papers. 

Depository  for  Savings  Bonds— Have  you  thought  of 
having  your  Savings  Bonds  placed  on  deposit  with  the 
Navy’s  Safekeeping  Depository?  If  you  purchase  U.  S. 
Defense  or  Savings  Bonds  through  payroll  deductions, 
you  may  ask  the  Navy  to  store  them  for  safekeeping  at 
the  Navy  Safekeeping  Depository,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Re- 
quests for  information  or  for  the  release  of  bonds  on 
deposit,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commanding  Officer, 
U.  S.  Naval  Finance  Center,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Listed  below  are  the  benefits  to  which  your  estate 
or  dependents  may  be  entitled  in  the  event  of  your 
death,  the  documents  your  wife  must  produce  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  to  whom  the  documents  must  be  sent: 

Documents  for  VA  Compensation  or  Pension— In  the 
event  of  a Navyman’s  death  “in  the  line  of  duty”  while 
on  active  duty,  or  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a per- 
son with  a service-connected  disability,  his  widow  may 
be  entitled  to:  Veterans  Administration  Compensation 
or  Pension,  plus  allowances  for  children  (see  page  64). 

To  qualify,  your  dependents  must  present  the  follow- 
ing documents  to  prove  eligibility  for  compensation  or 
pension  (which  is  payable  only  when  documentary 
proof  of  eligibility  has  been  received ) : 

• Certification  of  your  death  (obtained  from 
Casualty  Branch,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.),  provided  directly 
to  governmental  offices  having  cognizance  over  set- 
tlement of  survivors  benefits. 

• A certified  copy  of  the  public  record  of  marriage 
(if  the  dependent  is  your  wife). 

• If  either  you  or  your  wife  were  previously  mar- 
ried, a certified  copy  of  public  record  of  death  of  for- 
mer wife  or  husband,  or  a copy  of  court  decree  of 
divorce  or  annulment  of  any  prior  marriages. 


• Birth  certificates  of  children  under  18  years  of  age 

e Certified  copy  of  public  records  of  your  Ifirth  (if 

dependent  is  your  mother  or  father ) . 

These  documents  with  a claim  for  the  death  com- 
pensation or  pension,  should  be  sent  to:  Director,  De- 
pendent Claims  Service,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Papers  for  Six  Months  Death  Gratuity— No  documents 
are  required  for  gratuity  pay  (discussed  on  page  63) 
to  a designated  widow  unless  either  claimant  or  the 
Navyman  had  previously  been  married,  when  proof 
of  termination  of  such  marriage  is  required.  However, 
in  order  to  receive  immediate  payment  the  following 
information  should  be  available  to  your  wife  and/ or 
local  command: 

• Your  file  or  service  number  and  rank  or  rate. 

• Activity  where  serving  at  date  of  death. 

• Finding  that  death  was  not  the  result  of  your 
own  misconduct. 

• Name  and  address  of  your  wife. 

• Statement  of  circumstances  requiring  immediate 
payment. 

• Date  of  death. 

The  necessary  forms  are  forwarded,  immediately 
following  official  report  of  death,  to  the  dependents 
believed  to  have  entitlement. 

Return  the  documents  to:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Casualty  Branch,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Claim  for  Arrears  of  Pay— A claim  form  is  forwarded 
by  the  Casualty  Branch  to  your  heir,  as  noted  on  DD 
Form  93.  (More  information  may  be  found  on  page  63.) 

Claims  for  Servicemen's  $10,000  Indemnity  and/or 
Government  Insurance— The  following  documents  are 
required  to  collect  government  insurance  or  indemnity 
(discussed  on  page  9): 

• The  actual  policy  (not  required  for  the  Service- 
men’s Indemnity). 

• Proof  of  death  (supplied  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment). 

• Birth  certificate  of  beneficiary  (if  Option  3 or  4 
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PERSONAL  AFFAIRS  RECORD 


(OrganizatioD) 


(First) 

I.  Personal  record: 

1.  Place  and  date  of  birth 

(Town)  (State)  (Month,  day,  year) 

2.  Naturalization  (if  applicable) 

by  — - 

(Designation  and  location  of  court  granting  naturalization) 

3.  Parents*  names: 

Father 

Mother 


of 

(Middle) 


(First) 

(Middle) 

(Laat) 

(First) 

(Maiden  Name) 

(Last) 

4.  Marriage: 

to  whom  _ _ . 

(First)  (Middle)  (Last) 

Place  and  date 

(Town)  (State)  (Month,  day,  year) 

5.  Children  (full  name,  place  and  date  of  birth)  : 


6.  Name  and  address  of  personal  lawyer  or  trusted  friend  who 
may  be  consulted  in  regard  to  my  personal  or  business 
affairs: 

(Name  of  lawyer  or  friend) 

(Street)  (Town)  ^State) 

II.  Family  records  (location)  : 

1.  Birth  certificates  or  other  proof  of  date  of  birth  of  self  and  of 
each  member  of  immediate  family  (required  by  insurance 
companies  and  Social  Security  Administration) 


Naturalization  papers  (if  not  bom  in  United  States) 

Marriage  certificate  (necessary  in  order  to  establish  claims 
for  certain  payments  and  benefits  and  in  connection  with  the 
will,  also  social  security  benefits)  


4.  Divorce  papers  or  certified  copies  thereof  (in  case  either  spouse 
has  been  divorced)  

III.  Other  important  papers: 

. 1.  Will: 

a.  1 have  not  eiecuted  a will, 

(or) 

b.  I have  eiecuted  a will: 

^ 1.  Location  

2.  Lawyer's  name  and  address — — 

3.  Executor's  name  and  address - 

2.  Power  of  Attorney: 

a.  I have  not  executed  a power  of  attorney, 

(or) 

b.  X have  executed  a power  of  attorney  dated 


(Month,  day,  year) 
(Address) 


naming  

(Agent  or  attorney  in  fact) 

3.  Income  tax: 

a.  Copies  of  my  Federal  income  tax  retuma  and  related  papers 

are  located  at  

b.  Copies  of  income  tax  returns  and  related 

(Name  of  State) 

papers  are  located  at  

4.  Other  taxes: 

a.  Copies  of  my .....  tax  retams  and  related 

(Property,  etc.) 

papers  are  located  at  ...... 

rV.  Insurance: 

1.  My  life  is  insured  as  follows: 

2.  Type:  Coveroment Commercial Both  

Insurance  Company  Policy  No.  Amount 


3.  It  is  payable  by: 

Lump  sum Installments  for  a number  of  years 

4.  The  policies  are  located  at ..... 

5.  Premium  receipts  arc  located  at 

(Add  in  manner  similar  to  above  pertinent  information  thought 
necessary  regarding  property,  accident,  liability,  or  other  insur* 
ance  protection  yon  may  have.) 

V.  Social  security  data: 

1.  Social  security  number  ... .................. - 

2.  Location  of  social  security  card  or  stub - ... 

3.  Social  security  tax  payments  have  been  made.  Yes No  .. 


(Last  name) 
(Service  number) 


4.  Location  of  up*to-date  employment  record,  including  place  and 
type  of  work  in  each  case: 


VI.  Properly  ownership  or  interest  therein: 

1.  Real  estate  located  at  

a.  The  property  is  encumbered  by  a 


(Mortgage,  trust,  deed,  etc.) 
Held  by  

b.  Taxes  on  the  property  are  paid  to  and  including  the 

year 

c.  The  property  is  insured  with 

(Insurance  company) 

Policy  No. against 

(Fire,  damage,  liability,  etc.) 

for  $ 

d.  The  papers  are  located  at 

(Location  of  deed,  abstract, 

mortgage,  insurance  contracts,  and  other  papers) 

2.  (Add  as  many  other  entries  as  may  be  required  to  complete 

record  as  to  each  piece  of  real  estate  in  which  you  have 
an  interest.) 

3.  Automobile  record : 

a.  

(Make)  (Model)  (Year)  (Motor  number)  (Body  number) 

b.  Under dated 

(Title  number)  (Month,  day,  year)  (State) 

c.  It  is  now  licensed  for  use  by 

d.  The  automobile  is  insured  with  

(Insurance  company) 

1.  Against  - 

(Fire,  theft,  damage,  collision,  etc.) 

(and) 

2.  Against  ... 

(Personal  injury,  property  damage  resulting 
from  operation) 

3.  Premiums  are  paid  to  ..... 

(Due  date  of  next  premium) 

e.  The  papers  are  located  at  .... .... 

(Location  of  title,  mortgage, 

insurance,  and  other  papers) 

4.  Personal  property: 

a.  (In  manner  similar  to  above  add  any  information  thought 
advisable  concerning  other  large  items  of  personal  prop* 
erty  owned,  such  as  a boat,  machinery,  livestock,  goods 
in  storage,  etc.) 

VII.  Bank  accounts: 

1.  Account 

(Checking  or  saving;  joint  or  individual) 

in  ....... 

(Name  of  bank  and  location) 

2.  (Add  as  many  aiimlar  entries  aa  may  be  required  to  show 

all  bank  accounts.) 

VIII.  Safety  deposit  box: 

1.  Name  of  bank  or  trust  company. 

Address 

2.  Location  of  key 

1^.  United  States  War  or  Savings  bonds 

(Where  located) 

1.  Person  designated  as ......... 

(Co-owner)  (Beneficiary) 

2.  Savings  bonds  by  aerial  numbers  and  denomination 

(Location) 

(This  is  necessary  to  replace  lost  bonds) 

X.  Stocks  and  bonds  and  securities  owned: 


XL  Memorandum: 

1.  (Enter  any  additional  data  desired  regarding  insurance,  allotments, 

military  record,  instructions  to  dependents.  Veterans*  Adminis* 
tration  claim  number,  any  former  service  or  serial  number,  etc.) 

2.  1 do/do  not  desire  that  a copy  of  this  statement  be  forwarded, 

together  with  copies  of  pertinent  papers,  to 


(Name) 

(Street  and  number) 
information  and  safekeeping. 


(City) 


(ReUtiondiip) 

for  hJ,/her 

(State) 


Date: 

Signature 
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LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 
OF 


(Name) 

(Name) 


, now  residing  in 


(City  or  town)  (State) 

a legal  resident  of  , 

(City  or  town) 

being  of  full  age  and  of  sound  and  dispos- 

(State) 

ing  mind  and  memory,  do  hereby  make,  publish  and  declare  this 
instrument  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby  expressly 
revoking  all  former  wills  and  codicils  by  me  heretofore  made. 

FIRST;  I direct  the  payment  of  all  my  just  debts  and  funeral 
expenses  as  soon  after  my  my  decease  as  shall  be  convenient. 
SECOND;  I give,  devise  and  bequath  to  my  wife, 

(Name  of  wife) 

all  of  the  property  which  I possess  at  the  time  of  my  death  or  to 
which  I may  be  entitled,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  and  of  every 
kind  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  situated  absolutely  and  without 
restriction,  knowing  that  she  will  make  adequate  provisions  for 
the  welfare  and  education  of  my  minor  children. 

THIRD;  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  my  wife, 

(Name  of  wife) 

prior  to  my  decease,  or  should  my  wife  and  I meet  death  at  or 
about  the  same  time  or  as  a result  of  the  same  cause,  then  and 
in  that  event  I give,  devise  and  bequeath,  absolutely  and  without 
restriction,  all  of  the  property  which  I possess  upon  my  death 
or  to  which  I may  be  entitled,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  and  of 
every  kind  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  situated,  to  my 


(Name  of  child  or  children) 

including  any  children  hereafter  born  of  this  marriage,  equally, 
share  and  share  alike. 

FOURTH;  I appoint  my  wife,  , guardian 

(Nome  of  wife) 

of  the  person  and  property  of  my  


(Name  of  minor  child  or  children) 


and  as  substitute  guardian  I appoint 

(Nome  of  substitute  guardian) 
FIFTH:  I nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  my  wife, 

(Name  of  wife) 

executrix  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  as  substitute 
executor  I appoint  . . 

(Name  of  substitute  executor) 

SIXTH:  I hereby  give  my  said  executrix  and  substitute  executor, 
respectively,  full  power  and  authority  to  sell  (at  public  or  private 
sale,  for  cash  or  credit),  and  to  mortgage,  lease  and  convey,  any 
part  of  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  either  may  deem  best. 

SEVENTH:  It  is  my  desire  that  the  said  guardian,  substitute 
guardian,  executrix  and  substitute  executor  shall  serve  without 
bond  or  surety  or  security. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name 
and  affixed  my  seal  at  / 

(City  or  State) 

this  day  of  t 19 

(SEAl) 

(Name  af  testator) 

The  foregoing  instrument,  consisting  of 

(Number  of  pages) 

pages,  including  this  page,  was  on  the  day  of  the  date  thereof, 
signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by 

, as  and  for  his  last 


(Name  of  testator) 

Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  the  undersigned,  who 
at  his  request  and  in  his  sight  and  presence,  and  in  the  sight 
and  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  as  witnesses,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  hereof  we  believe  the  said  testator  to  be  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory. 

residing  at 

(Name  of  witness)  (Address) 

residing  at 

(Name  of  witness)  (Address) 

residing  at 

(Name  of  witness)  (Address) 


of  USGLI  or  NSLI  insurance  is  selected). 

• Certified  copy  of  marriage  certificate. 

These  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, Insurance  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C.. 
along  with  applicable  forms. 

Also  remember  that  any  commercial  insurance  poli- 
cies you  may  carry  in  addition  to  your  government 
insurance  will  require  at  least: 

The  policy  itself,  proof  of  death,  birth  certificate  and 
marriage  certificate. 

Claims  for  Social  Security  Benefits— The  documents 
necessary  to  prove  eligibility  for  social  security  benefits 
(discussed  on  page  61)  are: 

• Your  birth  certificate  or  proof  of  your  date  of 
birth  (i.e.  baptismal  certificate,  Bible  record,  etc.). 

o Your  wife’s  birth  certificate  or  proof  of  birth. 

• Birth  certificates  of  minor  children. 

• Certified  copy  of  marriage  certificate. 

• Social  Security  number  (if  you  have  one). 

These  documents  should  accompany  the  claim  to 

the  Social  Security  Board,  Cander  Building,  Baltimore 
2,  Md.,  or  to  your  local  Social  Security  office. 

Claims  Under  Survivor's  Annuity  Plan— This  is  appli- 
cable to  the  survivors  of  retired  Navymen  who,  under 
the  Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option  Act,  have 
participated  in  one  of  the  options  of  the  annuity  plan 
b\'  accepting  reduced  retirement  pay,  and  thus  have 
established  a monthly  annuity  payable  to  their  depend- 


ents. Details  on  the  plan  are  covered  in  the  article  on 
page  59.  The  Navyman  executes  his  annuity  option  on 
form  NavPers  591,  and  should  keep  his  copy  of  the 
form  with  his  other  important  documents. 

Claims  for  Other  Benefits— Here  are  some  other  less 
tangible  benefits  to  which  your  widow  may  be  entitled 
and  the  documents  needed  to  prove  eligibility;  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  preference.  Navy  medical  care,  commis- 
sary and  Navy  Exchange  privileges,  free  transportation 
of  household  effects,  eligibility  for  G.  I.  Bill  loans  under 
the  World  War  II  G.  I.  Bill,  dependents  travel  allow- 
ance. 

The  documents  needed  for  the  above  benefits  are: 

• Marriage  certificate. 

• Birth  certificate  (of  dependent  children). 

o Death  certificate. 

Do  your  dependents  have  ready  access  to  your  docu- 
ments or,  at  least,  know  where  they  are  kept?  Be  sure 
your  family  knows  where  these  papers  are  and  what 
to  do  with  them. 

Keep  this  in  mind— experience  has  shown  time  and 
time  again  that  almost  invariably  the  confusion  and 
delay  in  helping  the  survivors  of  a serious  disaster  have 
been  caused  by  one  factor— the  records  concerning  the 
nersonal  lives  of  the  Navymen  were  not  complete.  Un- 
less you  take  care  of  your  personal  records,  someone 
else  will  have  to  guess  at  your  intentions  concerning 
your  loved  ones  if  you  become  a casualty. 
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Table  of  Active  Duty  Service  Pay  and  Allowances 

as  of  March  1955 


MOt 

4THLY  BASIC  PAY  (BASED  ON  CUMULATIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE.  ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVE) 

RANK  OR  PAY  GRAK 

Under 

2yrs. 

Over 
2 yrs. 

Onr 

4,tj. 

Oier 
t jrs. 

0«er 

IPS. 

Oser 
10  ps. 

Over 
12  yrs. 

Onr 

Ups. 

Over 
16  yrs. 

OKI 
11  PS. 

Over 
22  yrs. 

Over 
26  yrs. 

Onr 
30  rrs. 

0-8  Rear  Admiral  (Upper  Half) 
and  above  

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$963.30 

$992.94 

0-7  Rear  Admiral  (Lower  Half).... 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

800.28 

829.92 

859.56 

0-6  Captain  

592.80 

592.80 

592.80 

592.80 

592.80 

592.80 

592.80 

592.80 

607.62 

637.26 

666.90 

696.54 

726.18 

0'5  Commander  

474.24 

474.24 

474.24 

474.24 

47.4.24 

474.24 

489.06 

503.88 

518.70 

548.34 

577.98 

607.62 

607.62 

0-4  Lieutenont  Commander  

400.14 

400.14 

400.14 

400.14 

414.96 

429.78 

444.60 

459.42 

474.24 

503.88 

518.70 

533.52 

533.52 

0-3  Lieutenant  

326.04 

326.Q4 

340.86 

355.68 

370.50 

385.32 

400.14 

414.96 

429.78 

444.60 

459.42 

459.42 

459.42 

0-2  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

259.36 

274.18 

289.00 

303.82 

318.64 

333.46 

348.28 

363.10 

363.10 

363.10 

363.10 

363.10 

363.10 

0-1  Ensign  

222.30 

237.12 

251.94 

266.76 

281.58 

296.40 

311.22 

326.04 

326.04 

326.04 

326.04 

326.04 

326.04 

W-4  (Com.  Warrant  Officer) 

332.90 

332.90 

332.90 

348.04 

363.17 

378.30 

393.43 

408.56 

423.70 

438.83 

453.96 

469.09 

484.22 

W-3  (Com.  Warrant  Officer) 

302.64 

302.64 

302.64 

310.21 

317.77 

325.34 

332.90 

340.48 

348.04 

363.17 

378.30 

393.43 

408.56 

W-2  (Com.  Warrant  Officer) 

264.82 

264.82 

264.82 

264.82 

272.38 

279.95 

287.51 

295.08 

302.64 

317.77 

332.90 

348.04 

363.17 

W-1  (Warrant  Officer)  

219.42 

219.42 

219.42 

226.98 

234.55 

242.11 

249.68 

257.24 

264.82 

279.95 

295.08 

310.21 

310.21 

E-7  (Chief  Petty  Officer) 

206.39 

206.39 

214.03 

221.68 

229.32 

236>6 

244.61 

252.25 

259.90 

275.18 

290.47 

305.76 

305.76 

E-6  (Petty  Officer,  1st  Class) 

175.81 

175.81 

183.46 

191.10 

198.74 

206.39 

214.03 

221.68 

229.32 

244.61 

259.90 

259.90 

259.90 

E-5  (Petty  Officer,  2nd  Class) 

145.24 

152.88 

160.52 

168.17 

175.81 

183.46 

191.10 

198.74 

206.39 

221.68 

236.96 

236.96 

236.96 

E-4  (Petty.  Officer,  3rd  Class) 

122.30 

129.95 

137.59 

145.24 

152.88 

160.52 

168.17 

175.81 

183.46 

198.74 

198.74 

198.74 

198.74 

E-3  (SN,  FN,  AN,  CN,  TN, 

HN,"  DN  

99.37 

107.02 

114.66 

122.30 

129.95 

137.59 

145.24 

152.88 

152.88 

152.88 

152.88 

152.88 

152.88 

E-2  (SA,  FA,  AA,  CP,  TA, 

HA,  DA)  

85.80 

93.60 

101.40 

109.20 

117.00 

124.80 

124.80 

124.80 

124.80 

124.80 

124.80 

124.80 

124.80 

E-1  (over  4 months)  (SR)  (etc.).... 

83.20 

91.00 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

98.80 

E-1  (under  4 months  (SR)  (etc.).... 

78.00 

1 98.80 

OR  PAY 
GRAOE 


0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 


SFE 

CIAL  DUTY  PAY 
PER  MONTH) 

Sis  fsy 

tr 

Foreign 

Duty 

Flight 
Pay 
(crev 
member) 
or  Sub- 
marine 
Pay 

Other 

Hazard- 

ous 

DMty 

Pay 

Not 

eli- 

gible 


$150.00 

150.00 
21*0.00 

180.00 

150.00 

120.00 
110.00 
100.00 


$100.00 


SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCE 
(with  or  without 
dependents) 


$47.88 


QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES  (PER  MONTH) 


No  De- 
pendents 


$136.80 

136.80 

119.70 

102.60 

94.20 

85.50 

77.10 

68.40 


With  De- 
pendents 


$171.00 

171.00 

136.80 

136.80 

119.70 

102.60 

94.20 

85.50 


QU/UITERS  ALLOWANCES  AND  MONTHLY  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  WITH  DEPENDENTS 

The  columns  listed  below  apply  only  to  enlisted  personnel  with  dependents.  The  enlisted  person’s 
quarters  allowance  is  determined  by  his  pay  grade  and  by  the  number  of  persons  w'ho  are  legally 
dependent  upon  him,  up'to  a maximum  of  three  dependents.  A sum  equal  to  this  quarter’s  allow- 
ance (column  A),  as  authorized  by  the  .Armed  Forces  Pay  Raise  Act  (Public  Law  346),  is  com- 
bined with  a certain ‘minimum  portion  of  the  enlisted  man’s  basic  pay  (column  B),  and  together 
with  A,  plus  B,  are  equivalent  to  the  minimum  amount  of  the  allotment  check  which  the  Govern- 
ment sends  to  the  enlisted  man’s  dependent. 

■REMEMBER,  in  figuring  out  the  actual  amount  of  your  service  pay  and  allowances  which  you 
will  receive  in  your  personal  check  (or  in  cash),  SUBTRACT  the  amount  in  column  B (plus  any 
additional  contribution  by  allotment  to  your  dependents)  from  the  amount  listed  in  your  pay  grade 
under  “Monthly  Basic  Pay.’’  .The  sum  in  c<ilumn  B represents  the  required  minimum  amount  from 
your  basic  pay  which  you  must  contribute  to  your  dependent’s  allotment.  This  sum  in  column  B 
is  included  with  the  Government’s  contribution  in  column  A to  equal  the  amount  mailed  by  the 
Allotntent  Division,  Field  Branch,  BuSandA,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  direct  to  your  dependent.  Payments 
of  your  pay  will  continue  in  even  dollars.  Balances  of  cents,  as  before,  will  be  carried  over 
and  credited  to  your  pay  account. 

YOUR  EXACT  PAY  can  be  figured  if  you  ADD  your  clothing  allowance,  any  special  duly  pay 
(sea  pay,  flight  pay,  etc.),  or  commuted  rations.  Then  SUBTRACT  any,  allotments  such  as  your  own 
contribution  to  B.AQ,  withholding  tax.  Defense  Bonds,  insurance,  savings  bank  account,  excess 
leave  checkage,  etc. 


!-$100.00 


>.$100.00 


$47.88 


94.20 

85.50 

77.10 

68.40 


119.70 

102.60 

94.20 

85.50 


E-7 

$22.50 

$75.00 

E-6 

20.00 

67.50 

E-5 

16.00 

60.00 

E-4 

13.00 

52.50 

E-3 

9.00 

45.00 

E-2 

8.00 

37.50 

E-1 

8.00 

30.00 

E-1 

8.00 

30.00 

$50.00 


A dally  rate  of 
$2.57  when  rations 
in  kind  are  not 
available. 
When  permission 
is  granted  to 
mess  off  the  base, 
commuted  rations 
at  $1.10  per  day. 

Leave  ration 
at  $1.1t)  per  day 
are  figured  for 
each  day  of  leave. 


$51.30 
(author- 
ized only 
when 
gov't, 
quarters 
are  not 
available) 


See 

eiplana- 
tlon  in 
columns 
at 
right 


A 

B 

44-B=f 

PAY 

GRADE 

BASIC  QUARTERS  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  DEPENDENT(S) 

ENLISTED 

MEMBER'S 

MINIMUM 

COKTRIBU- 

MINIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  MONTHLY 
ALLOTMENT  TO  DEPENOENT(S) 

1 depend. 

2 depend. 

over  2 dep. 

1 lOn  I’Kuiv 
BASIC  PAY 

1 depend. 

2 depend. 

over  2 dep. 

E7  (CPO) 

$77.10 

$77.10 

$96.90 

$80.00 

$157.10 

$157.10 

$176.90 

E6  (POl) 

77.10 

77.10 

96.90 

80.00 

157.10 

157.10 

176.90 

E5  (P02) 

77.10 

77.10 

96.9Q 

60.00 

137.10 

137.10 

156.90 

E4  (P03) 

77.10 

77.10 

96.90 

60.00 

137.10 

137.10 

156.90 

E3  (SN) 

51.30 

77,10 

96.90 

40.00 

91.30 

117.10 

136.90 

E2  (SA) 

51.30 

77.10 

96.90 

40.00 

91.30 

117.10 

136.9(T 

El  (SR) 

51.30 

77.10 

96.90 

40.00 

91.30 

117.10 

136.90 

T HE  ABOVE  CHART  is  a handy  reference  to  help  you 
determine  your  Navy  pay  and  allowances  as  of 
March  1955. 

If  you’ve  read  the  preceding  pages,  you  will  have 
learned  that  this  only  tells  part  of  the  pay  story.  You’ll 
have  discovered,  if  you  didn’t  already  know,  that  many 
other  benefits  are  available  to  you  as  a Navyman.  This 
issue  has  covered,  briefly,  the  many  educational  and 
professional  -opportunities  available  to  you,  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  afloat  and  ashore,  your  insurance  rights, 
as  well  as  reenlistment  bonuses,  means  by  which  you  can 
buy  your  own  home  on  advantageous  terms,  and  the 
Navy  retirement  system.  All  these  elements,  and  many 


more,  are  a part  of  your  hidden  pay  and  allowances. 

But  pay  and  allowances  and  the  other  benefits  are 
only  a part  of  the  picture.  Like  any  other  institution, 
whether  military  or  civilian,  the  Navy  is  pretty  much 
what  you  make  it  for  yourself.  That’s  why  some  Navy- 
men  decide  to  make  a career  after  their  first  year  or  so. 
Others  can’t  wait  until  their  enlistment  expires. 

There’s  an  important  part  of  the  Navy  rights  and 
benefits  story  that  does  not  appear  in  these  pages.  That 
is  the  tremendous  job  the  Navy  is  doing  in  our  national 
defense.  That  is  a right  in  which  you  participate— and  it’s 
the  most  important  benefit  for  you  and  your  dependents. 
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ALL  HANDS 


ALL  HANtOS 

THE  BuPERS  INFORMATION  BULLETIN 

With  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  17  June  1952,  this 
magazine  is  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for  the 
information  and  interest  of  the  naval 
service  as  a whole.  Opinions  ex- 
pressed are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Navy  Department.  Reference  to 
regulations,  orders  and  directives  is 
for  information  only  and  does  not 
by  publication  herein  constitute  au- 
thority for  action.  All  original  mate- 
rial may  be  reprinted  as  desk-ed  if 
proper  credit  is  given  ALL  HANDS. 
Original  articles  of  general  interest 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor. 

PERSONAL  COPIES.  This  magazine  is  tor 
sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.:  20  cents  per  copy;  subscription  price 
$2.25  o year,  domestic  (including  FPO  and 
APO  addresses  tor  overseas  moil);  $3.00, 
foreign.  Remittances  should  be  mode  direct 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Sub- 
scriptions ore  accepted  for  one  year  only. 

Distribution:  By  Section  B-3203  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Manual  the 
Bureau  directs  that  appropriate  steps  be 
token  to  insure  that  all  hands  have  quick 
and  convenient  access  to  this  magazine,  and 
indicates  that  distribution  should  be  effected 
on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  10  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  magazine. 

In  most  instances,  the  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine has  been  established  in  accordance  with 
complement  and  on-board  count  statistics  in  the 
Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  10 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Because  intra- 
activity shifts  affect  the  Bureau's  statistics,  and 
because  organization  of  some  activities  may 
require  more  copies  than  normally  indicated  to 
effect  thorough  distribution  to  all  hands,  the 
Bureau  invites  requests  for  additional  copies  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  basic  directive. 
This  magazine  is  intended  for  all  hands  and 
commanding  officers  should  take  necessary  steps 
to  make  it  available  accordingly. 


• CREDITS.  This  special  issue  was  an  all 
hands  evolution  of  the  Informational  Serv- 
ices Branch,  Special  Services  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel,  and  was  prompted 
by  a request  from  the  Personal  Affairs  Di- 
vision. The  Personal  Affairs  Division  of 
BuPers  required  a publication  which  would 
incorporate  all  information  on  rights  and 
benefits  which  accrue  to  naval  personnel 
and  their  dependents  or  survivors,  under 
one  cover. 

The  following  staff  members  were  respon- 
sible for  the  writing,  art,  and  layout  of  this 
issue; 

Writers:  Bob  OhI,  JOl,  USN;  Rudy  Garcia, 
J01,  USN;  Barney  Baugh,  JOl,  USN;  Ted 
Summon.  Art  and  Layout:  Don  J.  Addor; 
Jack  Wing,  DM2,  USN;  Ed  Nichols,  JOSN, 
USN.  Research:  Virginia  Gibson;  John  Stiller, 
YN3,  USN;  Tom  Chan,  YNSN,  USN;  Photo- 
graphic assistance  was  given  by  Mr.  Walt 
Seewald  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 


A BOUT  THIS  ISSUE— This  special,  72-page  issue  of  All  Hands 
^ was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  single 
reference  to  which  Navymen  could  turn  when  they  needed  to 
learn  all  the  facts  which  might  affect  their  careers  and  their 
personal  affairs  while  on  active  duty. 

That’s  the  primary  reason  why  this  issue  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  single  subject— so  that  you  may  learn  from  a single  source 
some  of  the  basic  facts  of  career  information  and  the  rights  and 
benefits  that  are  available  to  you  and  your  dependents,  and  how 
they  may  be  obtained. 

As  this  issue  went  to  press,  the  material  presented  was  as  ac- 
curate and  complete  as  it  was  possible  to  establish  at  that  time. 
When  future  changes  are  made,  you’ll  hear  about  them  through 
oflBcial  directives  and  in  All  Hands. 

★ ★ ★ 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  changes,  some  of  them  in  the 
near  future.  The  Navy  is  today,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  doing 
all  it  can,  consistent  with  current  laws  and  regulations,  to  make 
the  naval  service  attractive  to  the  highest  type  of  personnel 
available. 

There  has  been  a steady  improvement  in  the  status  of  the 
Navyman  ever  since  there  was  a Navy.  The  changes  may  have 
seemed  almost  imperceptible  at  times,  but  they  are  very  real 
in  their  cumulative  effect. 

In  the  “good  old  days,”  for  example,  an  able-bodied  seaman 
was  entitled  to  receive  $8  per  month,  and  subsisted  on  a typical 
bill  of  fare  which  included  one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of 
pork,  a half  pint  of  peas  and  four  ounces  of  cheese  daily.  Com- 
pare that  with  the  pay,  food,  and  allowances  of  today’s  Navymen. 

Just  about  a century  and  a half  ago,  a typical  officer  received 
an  annual  stipend  of  $300  to  $600  to  take  care  of  raising  a 
family  and  paying  his  mess  bills  and  other  expenses.  Take  a 
look  at  the  rights  and  benefits  that  have  occurred  since. 

★ ★ ★ 

One  point  is  inescapable— the  Navyman  of  today  is  better  off 
than  ever  before,  as  a member  of  a respected,  honored  and 
highly  skilled  profession. 

In  large  part  this  situation  is  due  to  the  joint  efforts  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  while  within  the  naval  establishment 
the  continuing  program  has  been  sparked  by  a long  line  of 
men  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  as  a major 
responsibility  the  administration  of  personnel  and  attention  to 
personnel  problems.  And  a whole  Navy  bureau,  BuPers,  func- 
tions in  behalf  of  you  and  your  career— your  training,  your 
advancement,  your  assignments,  the  welfare  of  you  and  your 
dependents. 

As  the  machines  of  modem  war  have  become  more  complex 
the  importance  of  the  men  that  run  them  becomes  increasingly 
greater.  The  caliber  of  the  average  Navyman  must  therefore  be, 
above  average. 

You  have  a lot  to  offer  to  the  Navy— and,  after  looking  through 
the  preceding  pages,  you  can  see  that  the  Navy  has  a lot  to 
offer  vou. 
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ALL  ABOARD  for  Dependents  Special  as  she  stands  by  to  'up  anchor'  and  set  course  for  San  Diego,  Calif. 

'Westward  Ho  — Navy  Family  Style 


T HE  SKIPPER  ORDERED  One  long  blast 
* on  the  whistle,  all  lines  were  cast 
off  and  to  the  strains  of  “California 
Here  I Come,”  the  Navy’s  first  heavy 
duty  landcruiser,  a multi-jointed, 
1540-ton  craft,  was  launched  on  her 
maiden  voyage. 

Her  crew,  slightly  different  in 
make-up  than  the  usual  Navy  crew, 
was  primarily  women  and  children. 
Her  destination  was  over  3200  miles 
away.  A few  days  later  the  craft 
pulled  into  port,  the  crew  was  granted 
liberty  and  all  hands  described  the 
voyage  as  a huge  success. 

That  was  the  story  of  the  “Navy 
Family  Special,”  a novel  operation 
put  into  effect  by  the  Navy  to  trans- 
fer the  wives  and  children  of  Navy- 
men  assigned  to  33  ships  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  which  had  their  home 
ports  changed  to  the  West  Coast. 

The  landcruiser  was  a special  17- 
car  train,  the  likes  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  before,  and  carried  the 
dependents  of  Navymen  of  some  33 
ships  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  San  Diego 
and  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

During  the  trip  the  train  had  its 
own  small  but  efiBcient  hospital,  the 
food  served  in  the  diners  was  re- 
ported as  “delicious”  and  was  half 
the  usual  price;  the  theater  and  rec- 
reation car  was  a delight  to  both  the 
mothers  and  the  moppets.  For  re- 
freshments there  was  a string  of  stops 
across  the  country  where  Navy 
Wives  Clubs,  Navy  Mothers  Clubs, 


Boy  Scouts  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  showered  the  travelers  with 
toys,  games,  candy  and  ice  cream. 

The  similarity  between  the  train 
and  a small  town  was  further  empha- 
sized in  its  “Main  street.”  Main  drag 
on  the  train  measured  two  and  one- 
half  feet  across  and  was  negrly  1600 
feet  long.  The  heavy  traflBc  up  and 
down  the  aisles  convinced  those 
aboard  that  several  stop  lights  should 
have  been  installed  and  maybe  a traf- 
fic policeman  or  two  as  well. 

The  train,  with  all  its  conveniences 
and  facilities,  was  the  high  spot  in 
the  transfer  of  the  many  dependents. 
However  there  were  many  other  in- 
novations that  went  into  making  this 
one  of  the  easiest  transfers  any  of  the 
Navymen  and  their  dependents  had 
ever  made. 


Special  Train  Moves  Families 
of  Navymen  In  East-West 
Switch  of  Atlantic  Fleet  Ships 


The  whole  scheme  got  its  start  with 
the  first  announcement  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ships’  home  ports  last  fall. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  took 
one  look  at  the  shift,  the  many  de- 
pendents who  would  be  affected,  and 
quickly  decided  that  it  called  for 
something  a little  different  from  the 


aid  the  Navy  always  gives  upon 
transfer.  , 

One  of  the  first  moves  was  to  give  j 
all  men  serving  in  the  ships  being  | 
shifted  a chance  to  stay  on  the  East  i 
Coast,  if  at  all  possible.  Everyone 
who  wanted  to  stay  was  told  to  sub-  [ 
mit  a request  indicating  his  desire 
to  do  so  while  men  in  other  ships  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  were  encouraged  to 
request  duty  in  the  departing  ships. 

The  response  to  this  program  was 
overwhelming.  Many  of  the  ships  j 
that  headed  west  did  so  with  almost 
entirely  new  crews,  from  skipper  to  ^ 
mess  cooks.  However  as  the  transfers  i 
were  effected  between  the  ships  on  | 
a rate-for-rate,  rank-for-rank  basis  | 
there  was  no  loss  of  operating  efifi-  j 
ciency. 

Once  things  got  underway  the  I 
whole  idea  became  like  a snowball  ' 
rolling  down  hill,  it  kept  growing  and  I 
growing.  Every  day  the  BuPers  offi-  j | 
cials  and  the  various  Navy  installa-  j 
tions  in  Norfolk,  San  Diego  and  Long  ' 
Beach  came  up  with  something  new 
to  make  the  trip  easier  and  more 
pleasant. 

In  Norfolk  special  meetings  of  the  ] 
men  whose  families  were  scheduled  j 
to  travel  west  were  held  and  the  Bu-  i 
Pers  idea  for  the  special  train  was 
broached.  The  Navymen  in  turn 
talked  it  over  with  their  families.  It 
wasn’t  long  before  enough  of  them 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
to  make  a special  train  feasible. 
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Actually  the  train  itself  didn’t  cost 
the  Na\^y  a penny.  Since  each  de- 
pendent was  entitled  to  transporta- 
tion, it  was  merely  getting  enough  of 
them  together  to  leave  at  the  same 
date. 

Getting  everything  ready  for  that 
many  families  to  leave  on  the  same 
day  seemed  like  a monumental  task, 
and  it  was.  Automobiles  for  example, 
caused  many  a headache.  When  a 
count  was  made  it  was  found  that 
fully  700  automobiles  were  to  be 
shipped  around  to  California.  These 
went  via  several  of  the  amphibious 
ships  that  made  the  move. 

The  700  automobiles  were  proc- 
essed through  the  Norfolk  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center  in  a matter  of  days,  yet 
the  number  is  more  than  is  normally 
handled  by  that  outfit  in  a year’s 
time. 

The  Navy  did  the  planning  for  the 
men  and  their  families  in  almost  every 
situation  that  arose.  'The  household 
goods  were  shipped  by  van  and  rail- 
road, and  an  estimated  two  million 
pounds  were  picked  up  only  a day 
or  so  before  the  train  departed.  This 
was  delayed  until  the  last  moment 
so  that  the  families  headed  west  could 
remain  in  their  own  homes  until  time 
to  board  the  train,  thus  saving  an 
expense  that  might  have  been  in- 
volved in  staying  in  hotels  or  motor 
courts. 

During  this  period  the  cars  and 
engines  that  were  to  be  used  in  tak- 
ing this  mass  exodus  of  Navy  fam- 
ilies across  the  country  were  assem- 
bling in  Norfolk.  Navymen  and  civil- 
ians alike  volunteered  to  decorate  the 
train,  and  “U.S.N.”  in  big  letters 
adorned  each  car.  Inside  the  decora- 
tions ran  from  simple  welcome  cards 
to  an  elaborately  decorated  recrea- 
tion car  that  featured  Walt  Disney 
cartoon  characters  painted  life  size  in 
mural  fashion  on  the  walls. 

On  D-Day  special  buses  rounded 
up  the  followers  of  Horace  Greeleys’ 
famous  advice  and  loaded  them  di- 
rectly on  the  train.  As  one  Navy  wife 
was  heard  to  say,  “The  Navy  has 
done  everything.  All  I have  had  to 
do  was  to  be  at  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  time.” 

The  crew  of  the  “Navy  Family  Spe- 
cial,” one  the  many  names  tagged  on 
the  train  during  the  trip,  boarded  the 
train  with  information  on  housing, 
school  and  the  many  other  important 
items  that  concerned  them  on  head- 
ing for  a new  station.  'This  had  been 
forwarded  by  officials  at  both  Long 
Beach  and  San  Diego  and  answered 


nearly  every  question  that  the  women 
could  think  of  to  ask. 

The  actual  departure  of  the  train 
came  on  a cold,  wintry  day,  but  that 
didn’t  dampen  the  spirits  of  either 
those  leaving  or  the  many  Norfolkians 
who  came  to  wish  them  “bon  voyage.” 
In  addition  to  the  Navy  and  city  dig- 
nitaries there  was  an  advance  con- 
tingent of  Californians  in  the  crowd, 
in  the  guise  of  three  U.  S.  Congress- 
men from  California,  who  were  on 
hand  to  tell  the  dependents  of  the 
warm  welcome  that  awaited  them  at 
their  destination. 

Once  the  train  pulled  out  of  Nor- 
folk and  headed  west  the  story  of 
the  trip  captured  the  interest  of  the 
entire  country.  Newspaper  men  com- 
pared the  trip  with  the  westward 
movements  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans during  the  gold  rush  days  of  the 
49ers. 

All  along  the  route  of  travel,  hun- 
dreds of  people  turned  out  to  wish 
the  travelers  good  luck  and  ply  them 
with  refreshments.  Relatives  along 
the  way  had  been  alerted  by  the  Navy 
that  their  particular  kin  was  aboard. 
While  the  reunions  were  brief,  they 
were  happy  affairs. 

Life  aboard  the  17-car  train  was 
a dream  for  the  many  children.  For 
those  in  the  2-  to  12-year  age  bracket 
(there  were  more  than  80)  a special 
car  was  converted  into  a theater  with 
murals  decorating  the  walls.  George 
Paperelli,  SN,  usn,  who  was  being 
transferred  to  the  West  Coast,  ran 
movies  almost  continuously  while  the 
kids  whooped  and  hollered  it  up  at 
their  favorite  cartoon  character. 

Despite  the  number  of  children 
aboard  and  the  headaches  that 


DECORATIONS,  inside  and  out,  add 
color  to  the  occasion  as  Operation 
'Happy  Dependents'  is  squared  away. 

were  anticipated,  everything  went 
smoothly  and  the  special  train  crew 
stated  that,  “they  are  the  best  be- 
haved group  of  children  we  have 
ever  seen.” 

A doctor,  two  nurses  and  three 
Wave  medical  corpsmen  were  aboard 
and  set  up  a special  small  dispensary 
to  handle  emergencies. 

One  of  the  biggest  supply  problems 
that  confronted  those  making  the  trip 
was  that  of  keeping  enough  dispos- 
able diapers  on  hand.  At  nearly  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  some  anx- 
ious  mother  could  be  seen  hurrying 
up  the  aisle  to  one  of  the  three  spots 
throughout  the  train  where  the  in- 
dispensable disposables  were  stacked. 
However,  the  constant  demand  had 
been  anticipated  and  there  were  still 
boxes  left  over  when  the  trip  ended. 

The  two  dining  cars  that  supplied 


ALL  HANDS  GET  IN  THE  ACT  as  brothers  John  and  George  McCulley  beat 
out  their  own  farewell  salute  prior  to  boarding  the  train  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
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These  Ships  Took 

The  men  whose  dependents  took 
advantage  of  the  Navy’s  special 
through  train  from  the  East  to  the 
West  Coast  were  on  board  33  ships 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  which  have 
been  sent  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  for 
a permanent  change.  These  include: 
uss  Whitemarsh  ( LSD  8 J ; uss  W. 
B.  Cobh  (APD  106);  uss  Bravne 
(DD  630);  uss  Stoddard  (DD 
566);  uss  Ammen  (DD  527);  uss 
Ingersoll  (DD  652);  uss  MuUanij 
(DD  528);  uss  Isherwood  (DD 
520);  uss  Cogswell  (DD  651);  uss 
Knapp  (DD  653);  uss  Mount 


the  Longer  Route 

Olympus  (AGC  8). 

uss  Navarro  (APA  215);  uss 
Marquette  (AKA  95);  uss  Rolette 
(AKA  99);  uss  Carter  Hall  (LSD 
3);  uss  Oak  Hill  (LSD  7);  uss 
Laning  (APD  55);  uss  Ruchamkin 
(APD  89) ; uss  Trathen  (DD  530) ; 
uss  Watts  (DD  567);  uss  Jarvis 
(DD  799) ; uss  Black  (DD  666) . 

uss  Prichett  (DD  561);  uss 
Owen  (DD  536);  uss  Cowell  (DD 
547);  uss  Cushing  (DD  797);  the 
LSTs  279,  400,  306,  664  and  503 
and  uss  Baltimore  (CA  68)  and 
USS  Midivay  (CVA  41). 


the  food  for  the  trip  were  staffed  by 
some  of  the  railroads’  best  dining  car 
stewards  and  were  without  a doubt 
among  the  busiest  places  on  the  en- 
tire train.  Daily  they  had  the  job  of 
feeding  the  many  and  varied  appe- 
tites displayed  and  a special  diet 
kitchen  was  operating  to  make  sure 
that  the  younger  set  got  just  what 
they  needed.  The  only  complaint 
heard  was  from  one  of  the  wives  who 
was  afraid  that  she  was  going  to  gain 
too  much  weight  during  the  trip. 

Periodically  during  the  three  days 
aboard  the  train,  messages  were  sent 
to  the  husbands  and  fathers  aboard 
ship  telling  of  the  progress  being 
made,  how  the  travelers  were  faring 
and  other  information. 

While  usually  a train  trip  begins 
to  get  tiresome  after  the  first  day, 
such  was  not  the  case  on  the  Special. 
Games  and  toys  for  the  children  kept 
them  happy  and  all  along  the  line 
each  stop  produced  something  new 
and  e.xciting. 

Typical  of  this  was  the  entertain- 


ment supplied  the  children  as  the 
train  was  crossing  New  Mexico.  An 
Indian  chief  in  full  dress  boarded  the 
train  and  for  hours  on  end  he  moved 
from  car  to  car,  filling  the  children 
with  tales  of  the  old  west  and  the 
deeds  of  his  forefathers. 

When  the  train  reached  Los  Ange- 
les it  was  split  into  two  sections,  one 
heading  for  Long  Beach  and  the 
other  for  San  Diego,  the  new  home 
ports  for  the  ships.  By  the  time  the 
journey  was  ended  officials  estimated 
that  the  train  had  covered  3253.4 
miles  in  74  hours  and  45  minutes. 

If  the  cross  country  wanderers 
thought  that  once  they  arrived  in 
Galifornia  they  were  on  their  own 
they  were  mistaken.  For  again  the 
Navy  had  anticipated  problems  that 
might  arise  and  had  made  provisions 
to  take  care  of  them  until  they  could 
get  settled  down  and  their  husbands 
could  join  them. 

In  both  places  the  “welcome” 
mat  was  well  prepared  and  spread  out 
long  before  the  train  pidled  into  the 


station.  Special  committees  had  been  I 
hard  at  work  preparing  for  the  ar-  I 
rival  of  the  Easterners  for  some  time. 
When  they  arrived  there  was  some- 
one to  meet  each  family  and  drive 
them  to  the  temporary  housing. 

In  both  Long  Beach  and  San  Diego 
there  were  two-bedroom  units,  com- 
pletely furnished  waiting  and  ready 
for  the  weary  travelers.  All  that  was  I 
needed  to  set  up  housekeeping  was 
the  food.  Even  that  was  supplied  in 
San  Diego  by  civic  and  church  or- 
ganizations who  stocked  the  cup-  ; 
boards  before  the  families  reached 
their  new  houses.  i 

In  the  following  days  the  local  peo-  I 
pie  supplied  baby  sitter  service  while  I 
the  women  went  house  hunting,  or 
made  arrangements  for  their  children 
to  go  to  school.  In  most  instances  ^ 
cars  were  provided  to  help  the  moth- 
ers get  around,  and  at  every  turn  as- 
sistance was  offered  in  large  helpings. 

A special  Information  Genter  was  set  j 
up  to  answer  every  question  or  aid 
in  any  way. 

In  many  instances  the  household  ; 
goods  were  already  there  and  wait-  ; 
ing  while  the  remainder  was  expected 
to  be  ready  for  delivery  in  a matter  i 
of  days.  When  the  husbands  arrived 
the  ears  would  be  unloaded  and 
everything  put  in  apple  pie  order. 

The  whole  move  was  best  summed 
up  by  one  mother  of  three  children 
who  after  sinking  into  a chair  in  her 
new  quarters  looked  up  and  said, 
“Thanks  to  the  Navy  this  move  has 
been  easier  than  any  I’ve  ever  made 
before.  Why  it  would  have  been  more 
strain  on  me  to  move  across  the  street 
than  it  has  been  to  make  this  move.” 
-Bob  OhI,  JOT,  USN 


END  OF  THE  LINE.  Dependents  train  arrives  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  relatives  of  those  aboard  stand  by  to  welcome, 


BELGIAN  SAILOR  gets  the  word  in  engineroom  of  mine  sweeper.  Right:  Republic  of  Chino  novymen  get  the  feel  of  a PCC. 


Navy  Swaps  Know-How  with  MDAP  Sailors 


VouR  Navy  is  neither  a nautical 
college  nor  a division  of  the  State 
Department— but  Navymen  are  both 
ambassadors  and  teachers.  They  teach 
themselves  and  their  shipmates,  and 
they  are  teaching  the  Navymen  of 
our  allies.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
getting  to  know  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  their  way  of  life. 

This  swap  of  know-how— and  cul- 
tural ideas— is  largely  the  result  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Plan, 
MDAP  for  short.  Take  a look  at  a 
Navy  school  layout  and  you’re  likely 
to  see  a number  of  foreign  sailors— 
Colombians,  perhaps,  or  Thais,  Turks, 
Greeks  or  Italians.  Maybe  even  Brit- 
ish or  Canadians.  Most  likely  they 
will  be  students  learning  the  intrica- 
cies of  U.  S.  fire  control  apparatus. 
Navy  methods  of  damage  control  or 
the  operation  of  Navy  weapons  (and 
getting  a good,  close  look  at  the  U.  S. 
citizen  in  his  “native  habitat”)— all 
under  the  mutual  defense  plan. 

Overseas— in  South  America,  Eur- 
ope and  Asia,  U.  S.  sailors  attached 
to  Naval  Missions  or  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs)  are 
on  the  other  end  of  the  same  plan, 
helping  our  allies  in  the  creation  of 
more  efficient,  better  trained  navies 
while  absorbing  something  of  their 
culture. 

Here’s  a statistic  that  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  Navy’s  share  in  the 
mutual  defense  training  program: 
During  any  given  month  there  will 
be  approximately  1100  foreign  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  Navy  schools.  These 
trainees  are  drawn  from  approxi- 


mately 30  countries  and  may  be  en- 
rolled in  any  one  of  some  8.5  Navy 
school  courses— or  in  aviation  or  med- 
ical training. 

Who  pays  for  this  training?  Coun- 
tries which  are  full  partners  in  MDAP, 
and  therefore  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  mutual  security  alliance, 
receive  training  as  part  of  our  share 
in  MDAP.  Other  countries  friendly 
to  the  Western  powers  but  not  mem- 
bers of  MDAP  may  also  send  stu- 
dents to  the  U.  S.  for  training,  but 
they  must  pay  all  expenses  other  than 
living  quarters  and  actual  schooling. 
Their  local  embassies  or  government 
representatives  pay  the  bill  for  such 
items  as  food  and  travel  expenses. 
Foreign  Navy  trainees  work,  eat  and 
live  with  our  Navymen. 

Stateside  training  for  our  allies  is 
based  upon  two  distinct  needs  and 
therefore  involves  two  types  of  train- 
ees. The  first  of  these  is  the  need  for 
qualified  instructors;  the  second  for 
crewmen  to  run  ships  turned  over  to 
our  allies  under  MDAP.  As  a rule, 
instructor  type  students  are  trained 
by  schools  under  cognizance  of  Bu- 
Pers,  BuAer,  DCNO  (Air),  Fleet 
Training  Commands  or  Amphibious 
Training  Commands.  Such  students 
are  expected  to  return  to  their  own 
countries  where  they  will  form  a nu- 
cleus group  of  educational  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  in  foreign  naval 
schools. 

Typical  of  this  group  of  students 
were  two  lieutenant  commanders  in 
the  Royal  Thai  Navy,  recently  report- 
ing aboard  the  San  Diego  Naval 


Training  Center  for  the  12-week 
Class  “A”  Pipefitters  School.  Just  be- 
fore that,  both  officers  had  attended 
the  Molders  School  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion. Before  assignment  to  the  U.  S., 
one  of  the  officers  was  an  instructor 
in  the  Royal  Thai  Navy’s  Damage 
Control  School  at  Bangkok,  while  the 
other  served  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Royal  Thai  Naval  Academy. 

Like  their  American  counterparts, 
both  officers  were  screened  and  se- 
leeted  for  their  potentialities.  Pre- 
requisites for  such  trainees  include 
technical  background,  aptitude  for 
the  type  of  training,  dependability 
and  a working  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

The  second  type  of  trainee,  whom 
you’re  likely  to  see  at  Stateside  fleet 
training  activities,  are  the  members 
of  ship  transfer  crews.  Although  their 
training  differs  in  some  respects  from 
that  provided  instructor  type  stu- 
dents, it  also  has  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  providing  foreign  navies  with 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  and  operate  ships 
and  equipment  delivered  to  them  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

A foreign  crew  must  be  taught  to 
operate  and  maintain  any  U.  S.  ship 
transferred  to  their  government.  This 
includes  both  formal  instruction  in 
schools  and  underway  training,  the 
extent  of  the  training  depending  upon 
the  crew’s  previous  familiarity  with 
the  ship’s  equipment. 

For  example,  an  escort  vessel  may 
be  transferred  to  a navy  which  has 
had  experience  in  operating  a similar 
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TURN  ABOUT— W.  J.  Trilling,  USN,  stands  by  on  Italian  Battleship,  Nave 
Dor/a,  while  one  of  her  crewmen  shows  him  how  to  use  the  ship's  phone. 


ship.  In  such  case,  it  would  be  rel- 
atively easy  for  that  navy  to  furnish 
a nucleus  crew,  which,  with  little 
preparation,  can  safely  sail  it  from 
the  United  States  and  train  the  future 
crew  to  handle  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a sister  ship 
might  be  transferred  to  a navy  to- 
tally unfamiliar  with  the  ship  type, 
requiring  that  a complete  crew  be 
squared  away  in  the  proper  schools 
before  getting  underway.  In  this  case 
CNO  sets  up  a training  program  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  a completely  “green” 
crew  of  our  own  Navymen. 

According  to  ratings  and  future  du- 
ties, the  schools  for  enlisted  members 
of  the  guest  crew  might  include  en- 
ginemen,  gunner’s  mates,  radannen, 
damage  controlmen  and  electrician’s 
mates.  Officers  might  receive  train- 
ing in  antisubmarine  warfare  and 
CIC  team  training.  Finally,  the  entire 
ship’s  personnel  are  assembled  for 


underway  training  aboard  the  vessel 
which  is  being  turned  over  to  them. 

An  example  of  the  Navy  groups 
handling  underway  training  is  the 
Fleet  Training  Group,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  This  is  a section 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Training  Com- 
mand and  is  dedicated  to  providing 
realistic  and  efficient  battle  training. 
During  intensive  maneuvers  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  the  foreign 
crewmen  put  into  use  the  skills  they 
have  been  taught. 

Firing  exercises,  dual  ship  evolu- 
tions, fire  drills— even  the  handling  of 
ship’s  galleys— are  repeated  until  each 
task,  or  any  mission  that  may  ever 
be  required  has  been  mastered  to  the 
highest  degree  possible  during  the 
short  period  available.  On  the  final 
day,  an  inspecting  party  from  the 
training  group  boards  the  ship. 

When  the  operating  area  is 
reached,  test  drills  are  introduced 


ENGINE  ROOM  GAGES  of  USS  Prairie  (AD  15)  are  explained  to  visiting  Re- 
public of  Korea  Naval  Academy  Midshipmen  during  stop  at  ROK  Academy. 


one  by  one.  All  the  while  observers 
stand  silently  by,  making  notes, 
watching  every  move  but  saying 
nothing  to  distract  ship’s  personnel 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Upon  mooring,  a final  critique  is  con- 
ducted, bringing  to  light  not  only 
mistakes,  but  suggestions  on  how  to 
do  something  well  done  just  a little 
better. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  program,  during  a four-month 
period  in  mid- 1 954  the  Norfolk  group 
was  instrumental  in  training  the 
crews  of  10  ships,  including  Dutch, 
Chinese,  Belgians  and  Danes.  Sim- 
ilar groups  operate  in  other  Navy 
ports  on  both  coasts. 

Although  students  sometimes  do 
not  have  a complete  knowledge  of 
technical  English  when  they  arrive 
in  this  country,  they  improve  rapidly 
within  a few  weeks.  Others,  like  two 
young  Thai  lieutenants  in  the  Nor- 
folk area,  hit  upon  strange  ways  to 
increase  their  facility  in  English. 

Lieutenants  Yudhaya  Cherdboon- 
muang  and  Wiwat  Satayanon  have 
been  buddies  since  their  days  at  the 
Thai  Naval  Academy  prep  school— 
but  here  in  America  they  have  as 
little  to  do  with  each  other  as  pos- 
sible. When  they  first  received  orders 
to  school  in  the  States  they  decided 
that  the  best  solution  to  the  language 
barrier  was  to  keep  apart,  thereby 
forcing  themselves  to  speak  English. 
Even  on  weekend  liberty  they  take 
off  on  separate  sightseeing  excursions, 
speaking  English,  absorbing  Ameri- 
can customs— and  getting  a good  look 
at  their  U.  S.  allies. 

Until  the  holidays,  their  weekend 
trips  were  limited  to  the  Washington 
area,  but  like  Navymen  everywhere, 
they  took  in  as  much  of  the  sights  as 
possible  during  holidays  from  study. 
Before  returning  to  Thailand  they 
managed  to  sight-see  in  New  York 
and  Florida  and,  naturally,  Texas. 

Our  officer  and  enlisted  specialists 
attached  to  Naval  Missions  and 
MAAGs,  work  closely  with  the  navies 
of  the  countries  they’re  assigned  to, 
observing,  advising  and  handling  re- 
quests for  training  aids  and  items  of 
equipment.  The  training  aids  re- 
quested may  no  longer  be  in  general 
use  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  but  supplies 
of  them  are  still  in  stock.  Other  items, 
still  in  use  may  also  be  supplied  and 
then  replenished  from  MDAP  funds. 
Money  needed  to  replace  a training 
aid  such  as  a film  is  only  a fraction 
of  the  original  cost.  If  no  existing 
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ENGLISH  MIDSHIPMEN  who  are  pre-flight  students  at  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla., 
stand  at  attention  on  the  station's  parade  ground  during  weekly  review. 


aid  fills  a particular  need,  MDAP 
funds  may  be  used  to  produce  it. 

The  Navy’s  program  for  our  allies 
doesn’t  stop  with  shipboard  crew 
and  instructor  training.  Aviation  ca- 
dets and  officers  are  training  as  pilots 
at  such  air  centers  as  NAAS  Whiting, 
Fla.,  and  NAAS  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
Medical  specialists,  both  enlisted  and 
officer,  are  enrolled  in  programs  at 
Bethesda  National  Naval  Medical 
Center,  St.  Albans’  Hospital  in  New- 
York  and  the  hospitals  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Navy  efforts  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary know-how— and  friendship— be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  our  allies  may 
also  be  seen  in  a partial  record  of 
activities  in  the  Naval  Establishment 
within  recent  months; 

• Spanish  and  Portuguese  supply 
officers  inspected  the  supply  facili- 
ties at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  during  a tour  of  naval 
supply  facilities. 

• French  army  and  navy  ballistics 
experts  visited  the  Naval  Proving 
Ground  at  Dahlgren,  Va.,  looking  for 
ways  to  improve  French  ballistics 
measuring  equipment  and  techniques 
needed  for  the  development  of 
France’s  cannon  and  rocket  produc- 
tion under  the  NATO  defense  pro- 
gram. Their  visit  was  sponsored  by 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion under  its  technical  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

• Thailand’s  Gommander-in-Chief 
of  Naval  Shore  Establishments  visited 
naval  activities  in  the  San  Diego  area 
on  a goodwill  tour. 

• The  British  Royal  Navy’s  First 
Sea  Lord  toured  naval  air  activities 


in  the  Pensacola  area,  observing  how 
student  aviators  are  taught  the  pri- 
mary phase  of  flight  training.  A num- 
ber of  Royal  Navy  officers  and  cadets 
are  receiving  flight  training  in  the 
area. 

• Ten  Nationalist  Chinese  war- 
ships made  a training  stopover  in 
San  Diego,  en  route  to  Formosa  from 
the  U.  S.  east  coast. 

• Representatives  from  the  three 
Canadian  service  academies  made  a 
two-day  study  of  midshipman  train- 
ing methods  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  Md. 

• The  Ecuadorean  Defense  Min- 
ister and  a party  of  ranking  officers 
toured  several  naval  installations  in 


the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia,  in- 
cluding NAS,  Norfolk. 

This  is  creating  goodwill  and  un- 
derstanding abroad  in  high  level 
places.  But  friends  from  the  John  Q. 
Public  level  are  just  as  important. 
“Grassroots”  goodwill  is  fostered  by 
the  Navyman  and  his  family  living 
and  working  side  by  side  with  the 
Dutch,  the  Danes  or  any  one  of  nu- 
merous other  nationalities.  Foreign 
students  in  this  country  may  forget 
half  of  what  they  learn  in  the  Navy’s 
specialized  schools  (though  this  isn’t 
likely,  judging  from  the  excellent  rec- 
ords they  make),  but  the  impressions 
these  Navymen  get  of  America— and 
Americans— will  remain  with  them. 


PORTUGUESE  AND  FRENCH  sailors  practice  with  signal  lights  during  training  received  from  U.  S.  Navy  under  NATO. 


THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  From  Headquarters 


• ARMED  FORCES  DAY— Local  com- 
manders may  set  aside  any  of  three 
days,  20,  21  or  22  May,  for  observ- 
ance of  Armed  Forces  day  this  year 
and  have  been  encouraged  to  stress 
“Open  House”  wherever  possible. 

On  the  day  selected  by  the  local 
commander,  general  visiting  may  be 
permitted  on  board  ships  and  shore 
stations  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mandants of  districts  and  river  com- 
mands provided  that  the  visiting  does 
not  cause  an  interruption  of  activa- 
tion, overhaul,  maintenance,  shake- 
down  and  training  schedules  or  any 
other  work  associated  with  improving 
strengtli  and  readiness  of  the  forces 
alloat. 

As  a general  rule  all  ships  in  port 
will  full  dress  or  dress  ship,  if  at 
all  feasible,  in  accordance  with  di- 
rectives of  local  commands. 

Air  stations  are  authorized  to  dis- 
play aircraft  on  the  ground  and  in 
some  instances  provide  flyovers  of  the 
aircraft  under  their  command. 


• NEW  STYLE  CARRIER-Conversion 

of  a “jeep”  carrier  into  the  Navy’s 
first  assault  helicopter  transport 
(CVHA)  will  begin  this  summer. 

uss  Thetis  Bay  (CVE  90),  a World 
W ar  II  veteran,  will  undergo  the  con- 
version at  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard.  Work  on  the  ship  will  in- 
volve removal  of  conventional  top- 
side aircraft  handling  gear,  replacing 
two  small  elevators  with  a single  large 
one  to  handle  heavier  loads,  and  con- 


struction of  greatly  enlarged  troop 
quarters. 

When  the  conversion  is  completed 
the  helicopter  transport  will  be  used 
by  the  Marine  Corps  in  amphibious 
landing  operations.  It  is  expected  to 
enhance  the  assault  power  of  the  fleet 
and  to  cut  down  on  the  losses  among 
the  first  assault  waves  of  Marines  or 
soldiers  in  an  attack  on  enemy  shores 
from  the  sea. 

The  idea  behind  the  novel  type  car- 
rier came  during  the  Korean  war 
when  the  helieopter  came  into  sueh 
wide  use  for  transporting  troops  and 
supplies.  It  is  felt  that  this  new  type 
helicopter  landing  field  afloat  will 
give  a more  mobile  base  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  needed  to 
keep  the  whirlybirds  in  the  air. 


• ET-FT  WAITING  LIST-If  you’re  a 
petty  officer  who  put  in  to  attend 
school  to  change  your  rating  to  ET 
or  FT,  here’s  the  information  con- 
cerning the  status  of  the  waiting  list. 
This  program  is  popularly  known  as 
the  ET-FT  Conversion  Program. 

The  waiting  list  period  for  change 
of  rate  to  ET  is  approximately  18 
months  long,  while  the  waiting  list 
for  FT  is  approximately  seven 
months.  If  you’re  waiting  for  the  ET 
program,  you  have  a chance  to 
change  your  request  and  go  to  FT 
School. 

If  you  originally  requested  the  ET 
portion  of  the  program  and  now  de- 
sire to  change  to  the  FT  portion,  all 


you  have  to  do  is  write  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  via  your  command- 
ing officer,  requesting  the  change. 
You’ll  be  changed  from  the  ET  to  the 
FT  waiting  list  without  loss  of  prece- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  original  re- 
quest. 

An  FT  trainee  receives  about  the 
same  amount  of  electronies  training 
as  an  ET  trainee,  plus  additional  in- 
struetion,  as  evideneed  by  the  length 
of  training  of  52  weeks  for  FTs  in 
comparison  with  48  weeks  for  ETs. 

The  FT  course  convenes  only  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  while  the  ET 
eourse  is  held  at  both  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  and  Treasure  Island,  Calif.  ET 
candidates  on  the  East  Coast  are  or- 
dered to  Great  Lakes  while  those  on 
the  West  Coast  are  ordered  to  T.  I. 

• NAME  CHANGE— A name  famil- 
iar to  nearly  every  Navyman  has 
been  deleted  from  the  Naval  estab- 
lishment. 

What  used  to  be  known  as  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Aceounts 
Field  Branch  in  Cleveland,  is  now 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Finance  Center. 

The  activity  pays  allotments,  fam- 
ily allowances,  mustering  out  pay- 
ments, retired  pay,  death  and  uni- 
form gratuities  to  all  naval  person- 
nel. Although  the  name  is  new,  the 
Finance  Center  will  carry  on  the 
same  tasks  as  before. 

Questions  about  any  of  the  serv- 
ices performed  by  the  Finanee  Cen- 
ter or  change  of  address  cards  for 
allotments,  family  allowances  or  sav- 
ings bonds  should  now  be  addressed 
to:  Commanding  Officer,  U.  S.  Navy 
Finance  Center,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

• GOOD  CONDUCT-Good  conduct 
medals  are  again  being  issued  to  en- 
listed naval  personnel.  However,  the 
medal  will  no  longer  be  engraved 
with  the  individual’s  name. 

Budgetary  limitations  halted  issue 
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of  the  medals  in  June  1954.  During 
the  Korean  conflict,  more  than 
100,000  were  distributed. 

The  medal  is  awarded  to  recognize 
service  which  is  above  average  in 
conduct  and  proficiency.  Since  Au- 
gust 1945,  any  enlisted  person  who 
met  the  qualifications  and  had  served 
three  years  of  continuous  active  serv- 
ice in  the  Regular  Navy  or  Naval  Re- 
serve is  eligible. 

The  Good  Conduct  Award,  first  a 
badge  and  later  a medal,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  26  Apr  1869.  Various  changes 
have  been  made  through  the  years  in 
the  governing  conditions  regarding 
length  of  service,  periodic  conduct 
marks,  and  recommendations. 

• VACCINATION  REQUIRED-A  re- 
cent tri-service  agreement  has  made 
it  necessary  for  all  personnel,  either 
military  or  dependent,  headed  for, 
through,  or  from  France  to  have  had 
a successful  smallpox  vaccination  be- 
fore their  departure. 

The  vaccination  must  have  been 
given  the  traveler  after  1 Jan  1955 
to  meet  the  new  requirement.  Anyone 
who  has  not  had  a vaccination  since 
that  date  will  be  required  to  do  so 
before  sailing  or  embarking  on  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  MSTs  ships. 

Navymen  should  be  sure  that  both 
they  and  their  dependents  receive  the 
vaccination  far  enough  in  advance  of 
their  departure  for  the  results  to  be 
known.  Failure  to  do  so  may  result 
in  delay  at  place  of  departure  until 
requirement  has  been  fulfilled. 

• OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL - 

A total  of  227  chief  warrant  ofiicers, 
warrant  ofiicers  and  enlisted  men 
have  been  selected  for  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Newport. 

The  new  selectees,  whose  numbers 
more  than  double  last  year’s,  were 
among  1800  men  and  women  who 
took  the  Fleet-wide  examinations  last 
December  upon  recommendation  of 
their  commanding  ofiicers. 

Actually  the  number  selected  is 
more  than  the  total  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years.  Of  the  total  there  were 
193  male  line,  1 Wave  line;  24  male 
Supply  Corps;  two  male  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  and  seven  men  in 
line,  aviation. 

After  completion  of  OCS  they  will 
be  commissioned  in  the  line  or  staff 
corps. 


• NEW  WARRANTS  - Ten  chief 
petty  officers  and  one  first  class 
petty  officer  were  recently  promoted 
to  warrant  officer  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  1952  selection 
board. 

The  group  fell  into  three  classi- 
fications with  three  in  the  Surface 
Ordnance  Technician,  two  in  the 
Machinist  and  six  in  Supply  Clerk. 

All  appointments  were  effective 
upon  acceptance. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approxi- 
mately 24  more  advancements  to 
warrant  status  will  be  made,  as  a 
result  of  the  1952  selection  board’s 
recommendations,  in  the  near  future. 
Following  that,  promotions  to  W-1 
will  be  made  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  latest  selection  board 
which  met  the  early  part  of  1955. 


• APPLICATIONS  WANTED  - Ap- 
plications from  permanently  com- 
missioned Regular  Navy  line  offi- 
cers, not  above  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant, for  designation  for  Engin- 
eering, Aeronautical  Engineering 
and  Special  Duty,  are  being  accepted. 

Categories  of  officers  desired  for 
Engineering  Duty  include:  General 
(Code  1400);  Electronics  (Code 
1400);  and  Ordnance  (Code  1450). 
Those  desired  for  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering Duty  are  General  (Code 
1510)  and  Electronics  (Code  1510). 
Categories  for  officers  desired  for 
Special  Duty  are:  Communications 
(Code  1610);  Naval  Intelligence 
(Code  1630);  and  Public  Informa- 
tion (Code  1650). 

Officers  meeting  the  requirements 
described  above  may  apply.  Appli- 
cations, which  must  be  forwarded 
in  time  to  reach  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  Blllh)  by 
16  May,  are  particularly  desired 
from  officers  who  have  completed 
postgraduate  instruction  associated 
with  these  specialties.  Applications 
should  be  forwarded  via  channels 
and  cognizant  material  bureaus. 

Requests  of  qualified  applicants 
will  be  considered  by  special  selec- 
tion boards  which  will  be  convened 
about  31  May.  After  action  of  the 
selection  boards  has  been  approved 
by  SecNav,  each  applicant  will  be 
advised  by  letter  of  his  selection  or 
non-selection. 

Applications  are  not  required  of 
officers  who  earlier  made  applica- 
tion and  were  not  selected  for  simi- 
lar billets.  Additional  details  may 
be  found  in  RuPers  Notice  1120. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 


The  old  saying  "The  Navy  is  ever 
old  and  ever  new"  means  that  you've 
got  a lot  to  remember  and  with  every 
new  day,  you  have  something  new  to 
learn.  What's  your  naval  I.Q.?  One 
way  to  find  out  is  to  turn  to  Quiz 
Aweigh  page  every  month.  You'll  know 
whether  you're  sharp,  or  slipping,  by 
comparing  your  answers  with  the  cor- 
rect ones  on  page  52. 


5.  Judging  from  the  silhouette  above,  'r 
you  should  correctly  identify  this  ship  r: 
as  (a)  Small  Aircraft  Carrier— CVL  (b)  f 
Attack  Aircraft  Carrier— CVA  (c)  Escort 
Aicraft  Carrier— CVE. 

6.  This  veteran  of  the  Korean  War  § 
is  of  the  (a)  Saipan  Class  (b)  Anz/o 
Class,  (c)  Essex  Class. 


1.  The  above  flag  might  look  fa- 
miliar, but  don't  jump  to  conclusions. 
Look  it  over  carefully  and  you'll  see 
that  it  is  the  personal  flag  of  (a)  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  (b)  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (c)  Secretary  of  Defense. 

2.  If  you've  answered  the  above 
correctly,  you'll  know  that  this  is  the 
official  flag  of  (a)  SecNav  Charles  S. 
Thomas  (b)  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford, USN  (c)  SecDef  Charles  E.  Wilson,  i 


' 3.  Look  closely  at  the  above  photo. 

If  you've  read  some  of  the  more  re-  . 
^ cent  editions  of  All  Hands,  you'll  know  ' 
that  it  is  (a)  a close-up  of  a pair  of  | 
binoculars  (b)  an  aerial  photo  of  a 
; ship's  stacks  (c)  the  exhausts  of  a jet  ' 
aircraft.  k 

: 4.  Once  you've  discovered  what  the  | 

openings  in  the  picture  are,  you  know 
that  they  are  part  of  (a)  F7U-3  Cutlass 
(b)  7x50  binoculars  (c)  streamlined  • 
stacks  on  a submarine. 
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TOME  MEMORIAL  HALL  is  home  of  Naval  Prep  School  at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  where  EMs  become  officer  candidates, 


Prospecting  for  Gold  at  Bainbridge 


Cor  some  people  opportunity 
knocks  but  once.  For  the  U.  S. 
Navyman,  however,  the  door  to  op- 
portunity stays  open  a lot  longer- 
all  he  has  to  do  is  walk  through  it. 
Although  many  enlisted  men  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  through 
Navy  Service  Schools,  home  study 
and  corespondence  courses,  some 
of  the  more  ambitious  set  their 
sights  on  commissions  as  career  offi- 
cers via  the  Naval  Academy  or  the 
NROTC. 

A stepping  stone  to  this  career 
is  the  Navy’s  famous  “Prep  School.” 

Located  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Train- 
ing Center,  Bainbridge,  Md.,  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Susquehanna 
River,  the  Naval  Preparatory  School 
is  a part  of  the  Service  School  Com- 
mand. It  is  staffed  by  Navy  and 
Marine  officers.  Comparable  to  ci- 
vilian institutions  of  its  size,  it  was 
originally  built  in  1902  as  a private 
prep  school.  The  campus  atmos- 
phere still  prevails.  The  school  itself 
is  centered  at  Tome  Memorial  Hall, 
an  impressive  building  that  seems 
to  convey  the  authoritative  feeling 
of  study  and  hard  work  as  it  stands 
majestically  overlooking  the  green 
lawns. 

Bainbridge’s  Prep  School  performs 
a very  important  function— both  for 
the  Navy  and  for  the  enlisted  stu- 
dents enrolled  there.  It  enables  the 


Navy  to  develop  a group  of  officer 
candidates  from  the  ranks  of  sailors 
who  have  already  proved  themselves 
potential  leaders.  At  the  same  time 
it  prepares  the  enlisted  man  for  his 
role  of  midshipman. 

If  you  are  interested  in  applying 
for  this  year’s  Navy-wide  prelimi- 
nary examination  for  assignment  to 
the  Prep  School  to  compete  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  Naval  Academy 
you  should  apply  to  your  eommand- 
ing  officer  before  1 July.  If  the  CO 
recommends  you,  you  will  take  the 
preliminary  exam  on  5 July  and  if 
successful  will  be  ordered  to  the 
Prep  School.  Then  in  March  of  next 
year  you  will  take  the  entrance 
examination  to  compete  for  one  of 
the  160  appointments  to  the  Naval 
Academy  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  each  year  for  men  of 
the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  or  one  of  the  similar  appoint- 
ments authorized  by  SecNav  for 
their  Reserve  components.  This  is 
your  opportunity  and  you  are  urged 
to  act  promptly— the  sooner  you  get 
the  ball  rolling  the  sooner  you  will 
be  on  your  way  to  the  Prep  School 
and  then  on  to  your  ultimate  goal— 
a commission  as  a career  officer. 

When  this  program  of  offering 
enlisted  men  a chance  to  attend  the 
Naval  Academy  first  got  underway, 
more  than  one  candidate  dropped 
out  because  he  felt  he  had  been 


out  of  school  too  long  or  that  he 
didn’t  have  a sufficient  academic 
background  to  enter  the  Academy. 
To  curtail  these  drop-outs  and  to 
give  the  men  a better  chance  to 
compete  for  a commission,  the 
Naval  Preparatory  School  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  Prep  School  conducts  two 
sessions— the  Naval  Academy  Prepa- 
ratory Session  and  the  College 
Preparatory  Session. 

From  September  through  May  the 
Prep  School  is  engaged  in  the 
Academy  Preparatory  Session  which 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  enlisted 
man  academically  for  the  entrance 
examination  to  the  Naval  Academy 
and  to  effect  a smooth  transition 
from  enlisted  status  to  midshipman. 

To  accomplish  this  mission  Bain- 
bridge Prep’s  curriculum  is  designed 
to  assist  an  enlisted  man  in  his 
preparation  for  the  entrance  exami- 
nation. 

These  subjects  are  English,  Amer- 
ican History,  Algebra  and  Geometry, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  school’s 
curriculum.  For  many  of  the  stu- 
dents the  work  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial review  of  their  high  school 
materials  but  for  others  it  is  their 
first  contact  with  a subject  such  as 
algebra  or  geometry. 

The  courses  are  presented  in  con- 
centrated form  because  of  the  time 
limitation.  A review  of  four  years 
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of  high  school  English  for  example, 
is  covered  in  24  weeks.  However, 
if  a student  has  diflBculty  maintain- 
ing such  a pace  he  may  take  extra 
instruction  in  any  of  his  subjects.  In 
spite  of  the  speed  with  which  these 
courses  are  covered,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  of  the  students  enroll- 
ed during  last  year's  session,  97.1% 
of  them  passed  the  Naval  Academy 
Entrance  Examination. 

The  Prep  School  also  takes  into 
consideration  the  psychological  fac- 
tors involved  in  facing  the  entrance 
examination.  It  is  recognized  that 
even  a well  prepared  student  may 
fail  if  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
methods  used.  Then  too,  there  is 
something  about  the  thought  of  tak- 
ing an  exam  that  tends  to  make  a 
student  freeze  up  or  have  a mental 
blackout— especially  when  he  knows 
the  results  may  be  very  important 
to  him. 

To  reheve  this  stress,  the  Prep 
School  has  geared  its  examination 
technique  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  entrance  examination.  Through- 
out the  year  tests  given  are  con- 
structed on  the  principles  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  entrance  exam. 
Because  multiple-choice  questions 
are  used,  for  example,  the  Prep 
School  tests  are  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  this  type 
of  exam. 

Further  preparation  for  the  en- 
trance exam  is  evidenced  in  the  two 
weeks  just  before  the  big  test  is 
given.  This  time  is  devoted  to  com- 
prehensive examinations  which  pro- 
vide an  intensive  and  thorough  re- 
view of  the  year’s  work  in  each 
subject,  thus  enabling  the  student 
to  become  familiar  with  his  weak 
points. 

After  the  entrance  examination  is 
given  in  March,  the  successful  stu- 
dents enter  a “post-exam”  period. 
During  this  time  they  are  intro- 
dueed  to  three  subjects  which  can 
be  very  helpful  to  them  as  mid- 
shipmen — chemistry,  public  speak- 
ing and  trigonometry. 

Life  at  the  Prep  School  is  not 
all  classroom  and  books,  however. 
There’s  plenty  of  time  for  both 
varsity  and  intramural  athletics 
sponsored  by  the  school.  A variety 
of  sports  are  available  to  the  stu- 
dents—football,  cross-country,  wrest- 
ling, basketball  and  track  are  the 
varsity  sports.  Intramural  sports  are 
tennis,  touch  football,  basketball, 
softball  and  volleyball. 
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IN  CLASSES  enlisted  men  get  a chance  to  prepare  for  tough  assignments  they 
will  receive  as  midshipmen.  Here,  students  work  an  experiment  in  physics. 


The  varsity  teams  compete  with 
nearby  prep  schools,  junior  colleges 
and  college  freshmen  teams.  The 
games  are  played  both  at  home  and 
away.  In  the  intramural  sports  the 
teams  compete  with  other  teams  in 
the  Service  School  Command. 

The  athletic  program  is  flexible 
enough  so  that  every  student  may 
find  a place  in  it.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, fencing  was  added  to  the  list 
of  sports  because  the  students  ex- 


pressed enough  interest  in  it. 

Each  year  the  student  body  pre- 
pares a yearbook  called  The  Cruise. 
Students  who  are  interested  in  writ- 
ing, art  work,  and  photography  are 
given  this  opportunity  to  develop 
their  skills  and,  perhaps,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  work  on  the  Naval 
Academy  yearbook. 

The  school  also  has  a varied  pro- 
gram of  social  activity.  Students, 
assisted  by  faculty  members,  plan 


IT'S  OFF  TO  CLASS  they  go  to  begin  a day's  study.  Impressive  building  in 
which  school  is  located  was  originally  built  in  1902  as  civilian  prep  school. 


PREP  SCHOOL  IS  NOT  ALL  classroom  and  books.  Varsity  and  intramural  sports 
are  available.  Below:  Students  and  dates  do  the  Bunny  Hop  at  school  dance. 


and  give  a number  of  dances  dur- 
ing the  session,  at  which  time  they 
play  host  to  nearby  schools  and 
colleges.  The  last  of  these  social 
shindigs  is  the  Graduation  Ball, 
which,  in  combination  with  the 
graduation  ceremonies,  furnishes  an 
appropriate  finale  to  the  school  year 
at  the  Prep  School. 

Prep  Prepares  for  NROTC  Too 

During  the  summer  months  the 
Naval  Preparatory  School  again 
plays  host  to  the  enlisted  men  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  candidates  for  the  NROTC  pro- 
gram, provisionally  selected  from 
the  Fleet  and  shore  stations,  are 
ordered  to  the  school  for  the  sum- 
mer course.  Those  finally  selected 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  enter 
civilian  colleges  as  NROTC  regular 
students.  As  such  they  receive  their 
tuition,  books  and  an  allowance  for 
subsistence  during  their  four  years 


THIS  IS  PART  OF  NAVY  LIFE  as  midshipmen  candidates  too.  Personnel  inspec- 
tion is  made  by  LCDR  A.  J.  Thompson,  Officer-in-Charge,  during  NPS  training. 


and  receive  regular  commissions  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  at  the 
end  of  that  period. 

The  school  program  during  the 
summer  has  several  objectives.  The 
most  important  is  screening  and 
final  selection  during  which  time  the 
students  who  are  attending  the 
school  are  observed  by  the  staff  in 
class  and  on  the  atheltic  field.  On 
the  basis  of  this  careful  observation, 
along  with  a man’s  academic  record 
at  the  Prep  School,  his  high  school 
record  and  a personal  interview,  a 
screening  board  convened  by  the 
chief  of  Naval  Personnel  makes  the 
final  selection  for  the  NROTC  pro- 
gram. 

Another  objective  of  the  summer 
program  is  to  prepare  the  student 
to  get  back  into  the  routine  of 
school  work.  Again  there  may  be 
problems  of  deficient  academic 
background,  years  away  from  school 
or  poor  study  habits.  For  these 
reasons  the  academic  program  is 
planned  to  serve  both  as  a review 
of  high  school  work  and  to  build 
up  good  study  habits  for  college. 

Students  during  the  College  Prep- 
aratory Session  take  only  three  sub- 
jects, English,  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  The  students  are  divided 
into  groups  according  to  their  abili- 
ties and  the  classes  are  planned  to 
simulate  college  classes  as  closely  as 
possible.  One  of  the  noticeable  dif- 
ferences between  the  summer  and 
winter  sessions  at  the  Prep  School 
is  the  testing  program.  The  tests 
during  the  College  Preparatory  Ses- 
sion are  used  only  for  the  measure- 
ment of  learning  although  they  are 
planned  to  be  similar  in  content 
and  method  to  those  given  in 
colleges. 

The  College  Preparatory  Session 
which  lasts  only  a little  over  two 
months,  is  limited  by  lack  of  time 
in  the  scope  of  its  extra-curricular 
program.  However,  there  is  an  ac- 
tive program  of  intramural  athletics 
and  a varied  recreational  program. 

When  the  summer  months  are 
over,  the  successful  College  Prepa- 
ratory Session  students  are  sworn  in 
as  midshipmen  in  the  NROTC  and 
leave  for  their  respective  colleges. 
Like  the  candidates  for  the  Acad- 
emy they  leave  the  Prep  Schopl 
ready  to  lick  their  weight  in  wild- 
cats on  the  scholastic  battlefield- 
more  confident  because  the  Naval 
Preparatory  School  has  prepared 
them  for  their  future. 

—Ted  Sammon. 
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SARDINE  FLEET  in  harbor  at  Estoril  is  enjoyed  by  Navymen.  Below;  Sailors  relax  at  Estoril's  famous  Beach  Tamariz. 


Liberty  in  Lisbon 

I^AVYMEN  of  uss  Homet  (CVA  12)  paid  a four-day 
^ visit  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  had  an  interesting 
time  exploring  the  country  whose  people  have  earned 
quite  a reputation  as  explorers  themselves. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  sailors  found  themselves 
at  home  in  this  small  country,  for  its  location  on  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  its  long  coastal  boundaries  and  moun- 
tains separating  it  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  have  made 
it  a sea-going  nation.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
sea  feeds  the  Portuguese,  who  are  born  fishermen. 

Hornet’s  crewmen  toured  the  city  of  Lisbon  from  its 
modern  section,  with  wide  streets  and  new  buildings, 
to  the  Alfama,  or  old  quarter,  where  the  streets  are 
so  narrow  that  two  donkeys  have  difficulty  in  passing. 
Liberty  also  included  tours  to  nearby  points  of  interest 
through  the  countryside  with  its  many  vineyards.  Some 
of  the  interesting  spots  visited  were  the  beach  at 
Estoril,  a favorite  residence  for  exiled  kings,  the  Quelez 
National  Palace,  Lisbon’s  Church  and  Monastery. 


NATIONAL  PALACE  was  one  of  many  interesting  places  visited.  Right:  Postcards  and  souvenirs  of  liberty  are  bought. 
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In  the  city  of  Monterey,  Calif., 

only  a stone’s  throw  away  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  stands  a unique 
institution  of  higher  learing. 

Though  its  enrollment  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  men,  it  has  no  foot- 
ball team;  the  students  are  mostly 
in  their  thirties,  with  a large  ma- 
jority of  them  married  men  whose 
families  are  with  them.  In  addition, 
the  students— as  naval  officers— get 
paid  while  going  to  school. 

Responsible  for  the  advanced 
technical  education  of  officers,  the 
institution  is  the  U.  S.  Naval  Post- 
graduate School. 

There  are  no  “cinch”  courses  at 
the  Postgraduate  School,  no  easy 
paths  to  the  coveted  sheepskins  that 
the  graduates  receive.  Every  course 
is  loaded  with  work  and  calls  for 
intensive  study.  However,  the  hard 
work  pays  off,  as  the  courses  of 
study  may  lead  to  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, Master  of  Science  and,  in 
special  cases.  Doctor  of  Science 
degrees. 

Basically  the  school  is  divided 
into  two  components.  The  largest, 
from  the  physical  plant  viewpoint, 
is  the  Engineering  School.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  advanced  technical 
education. 

The  General  Line  School  is  the 
second  component  of  the  over-all 
picture  at  Monterey.  It  supplements 
and  broadens  the  knowledge  of  un- 
restricted line  officers  of  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  in  professional  subjects  in 


the  various  fields  of  Naval  Sciences. 

The  aim  of  advanced  education 
at  the  Postgraduate  School  is  to  pre- 
pare naval  officers  the  better  to  per- 
form their  duties  afloat  and  ashore. 

In  addition,  the  Postgraduate 
School  establishes  and  coordinates 
special  curricula  with  numerous  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
country  to  provide  naval  officers  with 
courses  which,  because  of  the  small 
number  of  students  who  qualify  for 
or  need  such  instruction,  are  not 
taught  at  the  Postgraduate  School. 

Input  to  college  curricula  is  usu- 
ally made  direetly  from  the  Fleet 
or  Shore  Establishment,  with  the 
officer  never  actually  attending  the 
Postgraduate  School  at  Monterey. 
Examples  of  such  specialized  train- 
ing are  cinematography,  comptroll- 
ership,  etc.  These  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  advanced  study  given 
as  a part  of  the  regular  curriculum 
upon  the  conclusion  of  one  or  more 
years  at  the  Postgraduate  School 
where  the  officer  specializes  in  more 
detail  in  his  chosen  field  at  a 
civilian  university. 

Appointments  to  the  General  Line 
School  are  not  made  on  the  basis 
of  application,  but  are  based  on  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  policy 
for  professional  training  of  officers. 
Admittance  to  the  Engineering 
Echool,  however,  is  based  upon  ap- 
phcations  submitted  by  officers  who 
feel  they  have  the  necessary  quali- 
fications and  who  desire  engineering 


and  scientific  education  to  enhance 
their  professional  value.  The  eligi- 
bility requirements  are  outlined  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1520. 15B.  Gheck  the 
Instruction  to  determine  whether  or 
not  you  meet  the  requirements  and 
for  information  on  the  various 
courses  that  are  available. 

The  applications  for  entrance  to 
the  Engineering  School  or  for  those 
courses  conducted  at  civilian  insti- 
tutions should  be  submitted  via 
your  Gommanding  Officer  to  the 
Ghief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  Blllh).  The  appfication 
should  include  the  following: 

• A statement  of  the  curriculum 
which  is  desired  as  first  choice. 

• A second  choice,  if  desired,  to 
assist  in  the  selection  of  appUcants 
for  other  curricula  in  the  event  they 
are  not  accepted  for  their  first. 

• The  date  you  were  originally 
commissioned  USN  or  USNR. 

• If  formal  college  courses  have 
been  taken,  one  copy  of  all  tran- 
scripts and  one  copy  of  any  USAFI 
certificates  that  have  been  received. 

• If  no  formal  college  courses 
have  been  taken,  one  copy  of  high 
school  transcripts  and  one  copy  of 
all  USAFI  certificates  that  have 
been  received. 

• If  you  are  a graduate  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  a statement 
to  that  effect. 

• An  agreement  not  to  resign 
during  attendance  at  the  School  and 


STONE'S  THROW  FROM  PACIFIC,  seen  in  background,  the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School  is  located  at  Monterey,  Calif 


INTENSIVE  STUDY  AND  HARD  WORK  pay  off  in  coveted  sheepskins.  Students 
of  Command  Communications  study  tracking  with  new  CIC/ASW  mockup. 


to  serve  a certain  period  of  obli- 
gated service  on  active  duty  after 
the  completion  of  studies.  The  lat- 
est BuPers  Inst.  1520.15  should  be 
consulted  in  this  respect. 

An  officer  who  has  completed  post- 
graduate work  will  be  considered 
eligible  only'  if  he  is  in  one  of  the 
following  categories: 

• An  applicant  for  one  of  the 
“Advanced”  postgraduate  courses. 

• An  applicant  for  a curriculum 
which  prescribes  a lower  level  post- 
graduate course  as  a prerequisite. 

Engineering  School 

There  are  six  major  fields  of 
study  within  the  Engineering  School, 
each  of  which  offers  many  subjects 
and  courses  for  the  student. 

• Aerology 

The  most  advanced  methods  of 
weather  analysis  and  prediction  of 
weather  and  sea  surface  conditions 
are  offered. 

The  basic  curriculum  is  one  of 
18  months,  directed  toward  enabling 
officers  to  meet  the  aerological 
needs  of  the  Navy  wit  hrespect  to 
air  and  surface  operations  (includ- 
ing amphibious  operations),  ballis- 
tics, radar  propagation,  sonar  rang- 
ing and  ABC  warfare  problems, 
among  others.  Successful  comple- 
tion is  recognized  by  a Bachelor 
of  Science  degree. 

In  addition,  students  in  the  basic 
course  who  appear  qualified  to  un- 
dertake more  advanced  studies  may, 
if  they  so  desire,  shift  to  an  ad- 
vanced curriculum  of  24  months, 
after  the  first  two  terms.  The  ad- 
vanced studies  have  the  same  ob- 
jective as  the  basic  courses,  plus 
that  of  extending  the  capabilities  of 
the  students  in  investigations,  re- 
search and  development  of  new 
techniques.  Upon  completion  a Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  is  awarded. 

• Aeronautical  Engineering 

Study  in  the  Aeronautical  En- 
gineering field  is  generally  of  two 
years  duration  with  a third  year  of 
speeialized  study  at  a civilian  uni- 
versity, for  those  students  who  de- 
sire it  and  are  qualified. 

The  purpose  of  these  studies  is 
to  provide  the  Navy  with  officers 
possessing  advanced  aeronautical 
engineering  knowledge  which  will 
qualify  them  in  the  supervision  and 
direction  of,  as  well  as  liaison  with, 
activities  concerned  with  research, 
design,  development,  test,  produc- 
tion, utilization  and  modification  of 
aircraft  and  associated  components. 


Successful  completion  of  any  of 
the  two-year  curricula  leads  to  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The 
third  year  of  advanced  study  either 
at  Monterey  or  at  a civilian  univer- 
sity, leads  to  the  award  of  a Master 
of  Science  degree. 

Aviators  assigned  to  the  school 
may  maintain  their  flying  skills  at 
the  nearby  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Sta- 
tion. All  fliers  are  placed  in  a flight 
wing.  Each  wing  flies  one-half  day 
each  week. 

• Command  Communications 

The  Command  Communication 
course  is  completed  in  one  year.  It 
gives  a comprehensive  indoctrina- 
tion in  communications,  tactics,  and 
electronics  as  well  as  treating  with 
numerous  other  subjects  important 
to  successful  command. 

Upon  graduation  oflBcers  normally 
serve  one  or  two  tours  of  duty  in 
communication  billets.  Some  are 
ordered  directly  as  operations  officer 
or  executive  officer  of  types  of  ships 
appropriate  to  their  rank  or  experi- 
ence. Virtually  all  of  the  key  Fleet 
communication  billets  are  now  filled 
by  former  graduates. 

• Naval  Engineering 

A basic  curriculum  of  two  years 
is  designed  to  supply  the  broad  cov- 


erage needed  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  modern  naval  maehinery. 
Speeialization  is  made  in  either  me- 
chanieal  or  electrieal  engineering, 
leading  to  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  the  student  major  field. 

In  addition,  three-year  curricula 
are  available,  which  give  the  student 
advanced  study  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering, gas  turbines,  or  nuclear 
power.  Students  are  normally 
awarded  a Master  of  Science  de- 
gree upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
third  year  including  preparation  of 
thesis. 

A number  of  other  curricula  are 
conducted  at  civilian  institutions. 

• Engineering  Electronics 

The  course  of  study  in  this  field 
does  not  train  operators  or  mainte- 
nance officers.  The  level  of  the 
eourse  is,  instead,  aimed  at  those 
officers  scheduled  to  administer  elec- 
tronics in  the  Bureaus  and  labora- 
tories ashore,  and  to  fill  those  billets 
in  the  Fleet  requiring  scientifie  and 
engineering  education  on  a graduate 
level.  The  three-year  curriculum 
leads  to  a Master’s  degree  for  those 
graduates  who  qualify. 

• Ordnance  Engineering 

Various  courses  of  study  are  fol- 
lowed under  this  broad  heading. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  LATEST  in  lab  equipment  to  be  found  at  Navy 
PG  School  is  Van  de  Graaff  accelerator  being  used  by  physics  students. 


including  work  in  lire  control,  ex- 
plosives, special  physics,  guided 
missiles,  aviation  ordnance,  mine 
warfare,  and  operations  analysis. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of 
technical  competence  and  scientific 
grounding  needed  in  this  field, 
many  subjects  are  covered  which  in- 
sure that  the  graduate  has  a firm 
base  of  the  scientific  fundamentals 
on  which  his  speciality  is  built. 

The  basic  curriculum  is  generally 
of  two  years’  duration.  However 
some  specialities  provide  for  a third 
year,  usually  at  a civilian  institution. 
Graduates  are  awarded  a Master’s 
degree. 

General  Line  School 

At  present  the  curriculum  for  the 
General  Line  School  is  of  six 
months’  duration  but  plans  call  for 
a new  program  to  go  into  eflFect  in 
September  1955  which  will  inaugu- 
rate a nine-and-one-half  month 
course  to  run  concurrently  with  the 
shorter  course. 


The  six  months’  program  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  educa- 
tional background  and  professional 
knowledge  of  those  former  Reserve 
and  Temporary  officers  who  have 
transferred  to  the  Regular  Navy  and 
who  have  gaps  in  their  naval  ex- 
perience resulting  from  limited  or 
specialized  assignments.  It  has  been 
anticipated  that  all  candidates  for 
this  course  will  have  completed  the 
shorter  course  by  1957,  at  which 
time  it  will  be  dropped  and  all  the 
school’s  facilities  will  be  directed 
to  the  longer  program. 

The  nine  months’  program  will  be 
aimed  at  every  unrestricted  line 
officer  after  he  has  served  approxi- 
mately six  years  of  commissioned 
service.  In  addition  to  providing 
necessary  supplementary  knowl- 
edge, as  in  the  current  program, 
this  program  will  be  designed  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  and  mental 
outlook  and  to  foster  his  initiative  and 
problem-solving  ability. 


There  are  three  basic  areas  of 
subject  content  within  the  General 
Line  School,  each  supplementing 
the  other  two.  These  are: 

• Refresher  Subjects  — The  objec- 
tive of  the  subject  under  this  head- 
ing is  primarily  that  of  equalizing 
the  basic  education  of  all  officer 
students.  Through  controlled  sched- 
uling and  individual  counseling  the 
curriculum  will  reinforce  earlier  edu- 
cation and  experience,  and  will  fill 
the  gaps  of  professional  knowledge 
which  may  exist  through  differences 
in  the  education  and  experience  of 
the  individual. 

• Common  Required  Subjects  — 

The  study  afforded  under  this  area 
is  designed  to  integrate  the  educa- 
tion and  experience  of  all  the  stu- 
dents and  also  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  the  student’s  under- 
standing of  the  professional  respon- 
sibilities of  command  rank. 

o Controlled  Electives  — Various 
courses  allow  the  students  to  pur- 
sue professional  fields  which  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
develop  independent  judgment  in 
professional  area  of  high  personal 
and  naval  interest. 

A sampling  of  the  courses  includ- 
ed in  the  General  Line  School  in- 
clude such  subjects  as  mathematics, 
electrical  engineering,  navigation, 
military  law,  ordnance,  seamanship, 
strategy  and  tactics,  communica- 
tions, operations,  naval  engineering, 
aviation,  logistics,  organization  and 
naval  administration. 

Study  at  Other  Institutions 

In  addition  to  the  many  curricula 
offered  at  the  Postgraduate  School 
the  Navy  coordinates  technical  and 
specialized  curricula  at  approxi- 
mately 32  civilian  colleges  and  uni- 


OPERATIONS  ANALYSIS  students  practice  on  digital  computer.  Right:  engineers  take  reading  on  wind  tunnel 


NAVIGATION  CLASS  charts  a practice  course  through  San  Francisco  Bay 
while  receiving  instructions  in  harbor  piloting  from  Larry  Chandlee,  QMC,  USN. 


versities  where  students  are  sent 
for  studies  in  various  specialties 
which  are  not  offered  at  the  PCS. 

Tlie  courses  offered  at  the  civil- 
ian schools  generally  deal  with 
highly  speeialized  phases  of  study. 
Some  of  the  fields  of  study  offered 
through  these  colleges  are:  Business 
administration,  cinematography,  civ- 
il engineering,  comptrollership,  hy- 
drographic engineering,  journahsm, 
management  and  industrial  engin- 
eering, metallurgical  engineering, 
naval  construction  and  engineering, 
oeeanography,  personnel  adminis- 
tration and  training,  petroleum  log- 
istics, public  information,  religion, 
and  textile  engineering. 

The  Postgraduate  School  also 
sends  students  to  a six  months’ 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval 
Intelligence  School,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  course  is  designed  to  train 
selected  officers  in  all  phases  of 
intelligence. 

Those  students  who  qualify  nor- 
mally study  a foreign  language  t,i 
further  qualify  them  as  interpreter- 
translators.  The  length  of  time  de- 
voted to  language  study  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  language  selected  and 
the  previous  linguistic  training  of 
the  student. 

Extracurricular 

The  Postgraduate  School  has  a 
total  average  enrollment  of  900  stu- 
dents. Although  all  have  a full 
schedule,  which  requires  many 
hours  of  additional  study,  officials 
of  the  school  realize  the  necessity 
of  ample  recreational  facilities. 

The  facilities  of  the  school  include 
a good-sized  swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts  and  practice  golf  greens.  The 
nearby  area  has  plenty  of  golf 
courses,  beaches  and  other  leisure- 


hour  activities  which  are  available. 

Permanent  change  of  duty  ordeis 
are  issued  to  the  officer  students  so 
that  dependents’  travel  is  author- 
ized, and,  therefore,  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  by  most  students 
concerns  housing.  Near  the  Post- 
graduate School  are  approximately 
500  Wherry  housing  units  which  are 
available  to  supplement  housing 
generally  available  in  the  area. 
Commissary  privileges  are  extended 
to  students  by  Fort  Ord,  a nearby 
Army  installation. 

Since  the  wearing  of  the  uniform 
is  optional  for  students  except  when 
on  watch,  flying,  or  acting  in  other 
military  capacity  in  order  to  provide 
some  of  the  feeling  of  academic 
freedom,  civilian  clothes  are  almost 
essential.  Because  of  the  mild  cli- 
mate, summer  or  sports  clothes  are 
reeommended  for  most  purposes. 
For  most  formal  occasions  appro- 
priate uniform  is  desirable  and  is 


often  specified  to  be  worn  by  all. 

The  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
requires  a maximum  of  study  and 
hard  work,  but  all  the  record  is  not 
on  the  debit  side.  The  student  will 
long  remember  it  as  an  extremely 
profitable  and  rewarding  tour  of 
duty.  Those  who  come  to  Monterey, 
and  their  families,  will  remember 
this  as  probably  the  most  enjoyable 
location  for  duty  they  have  ever 
experienced. 

In  leaving  the  school,  the  officer 
takes  with  him  a store  of  knowledge 
which,  if  applied  properly,  will  un- 
doubtedly boost  him  up  the  ladder. 
The  General  Line  School  graduate 
will  have  his  breadth  and  perspec- 
tive increased  for  his  subsequent 
normal  sea  and  shore  duty  assign- 
ments. The  Engineering  School 
graduate  will  apply  his  technical 
knowledge  in  many  ways  in  his  nor- 
mal sea  duty  assignments  and  iir  the 
shore  billets  associated  with  his 
sponsoring  technical  bureau. 


PREDICTING  TOMORROW'S  WEATHER  will  be  the  graduates  of  Aerology  School.  Righf;  Students  study  model  of  engine, 


REFLECTIONS  IN  PERSPECTIVE  form  geometric  pattern  from  end  of  470  foot  towing  basin  at  Naval  Gun  Factory. 


ThruThisGate  Passed  Top  USN  Models 


A FAMOUS  LANDMARK  of  the  Old 
^ Navy  has  been  decommissioned 
—a  victim  to  progress. 

It  is  the  E.xperimental  Model  Basin, 
Naval  Gun  Factory,  Potomac  River 
Naval  Command,  a veteran  of  more 
than  50  > ears  of  service  and  a pio- 
neer in  experimenting  with  model 
ships. 

The  closing  of  the  first  towing  tank 
to  be  built  in  the  United  States  was 
due  in  large  degree  to  the  pressing 
need  for  the  space  it  occupies  at  the 
Naval  Gun  Factory.  A larger  and 
more  modern  successor,  the  David  W. 
Taylor  Model  Basin  at  Carderock, 
Md.,  named  after  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  the  older  Experimen- 
tal Basin,  has  greatly  reduced  the 
need  for  the  long  time  scientific 
center. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  made  the  first  of  several 
requests  to  Congress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a model  basin.  Authorization 
was  obtained  in  1896  and  construc- 
tion of  the  Experimental  Model  Basin 
was  begun  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  (now  the  Naval  Gun  Factory). 

In  the  vanguard  of  proponents  of 
the  “new  look”  for  the  Navy  was  a 
brilliant  young  naval  construetor, 
David  W.  Taylor.  It  was  largely  his 


persistent  advocacy  and  convincing 
arguments  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Experimental  Model  Ba- 
sin, and  the  details  of  its  design  and 
actual  construction  were  placed  un- 
der his  immediate  supervision.  Ad- 
miral Taylor  served  as  head  of  the 
Nation’s  first  Experimental  Model 
Basin  for  15  years. 

The  experimental  Model  Basin  was 
built  in  1898  at  a cost  of  $105,000. 
It  was  placed  in  commission  in 
1 900.  Since  then  no  important  devel- 
opment in  naval  architeeture  in  this 
country  has  taken  plaee  that  has  not 
been  evolved  from  studies  in  the  ba- 
sin. The  Experimental  Model  Basin 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  and 
had  features  which  were  superior  to 
all  other  existing  basins.  Although 
built  primarily  for  the  work  of  the 
Navy,  it  was  used  extensively  by  com- 
mereial  shipbuilders  and  naval  archi- 
tects throughout  the  United  States. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Model  Basin,  the  Navy 
embarked  upon  an  extensive  and  sys- 

Famous  Navy  Land  Mark 
With  Fifty  Years  of  Active 
Duty  Has  Retired  From  Service 


tematic  series  of  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  resistance  to  the  propulsion 
of  ships  and  on  the  action  of  pro- 
pellers. Its  accomplishments  in  the 
field  of  new  equipment  and  apparatus 
began  in  an  era  when  the  United 
States  Capitol,  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington, and  most  government  build- 
ings were  still  lighted  by  gas.  Ma- 
chinery was  belt-driven,  no  electric 
motors  had  been  developed  for  ma- 
chine tools,  and  horse  cars  were  just 
beginning  to  give  way  to  cable  cars. 

The  earliest  recorded  work  at  the 
Experimental  Model  Basin  concerned 
changes  in  the  docking  keel  of  battle- 
ships of  the  Virginia  class  and  curves 
of  effective  horsepower  for  subma- 
rines of  the  Adder  class.  The  first 
numbered  report  from  the  Model  Ba- 
sin concerned  the  most  suitable  form 
for  a 14,500-ton  armored  cruiser. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the 
basin  was  the  publieation  of  Admiral 
Taylor’s  great  work,  “The  Speed  and 
Power  of  Ships.”  Published  in  1910, 
the  book  became  an  outstanding  elas- 
sic  in  engineering  literature  and  re- 
vised editions  of  today  are  still  relied 
on  by  naval  architeets. 

One  notable  aehievement  of  the 
Experimental  Model  Basin  which  was 
to  have  far  reaching  influence  in  the 
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design  field  was  the  use  of  the  bow 
wave  of  a vessel  for  propulsion.  It 
was  discovered  that  models  of  a few 
of  the  older  naval  vessels  which  had 
a pointed  ram  projecting  forward  of 
the  bow  under  water  towed  more 
easily  than  the  others.  Model  experi- 
ments proved  that  although  a sharp, 
fine  bow  with  hollow  waterlines  be- 
low was  necessary  to  give  low  re- 
sistance in  certain  types  of  vessels, 
these  ships  could  be  made  still  easier 
to  drive  by  extending  the  bow  in  a 
blunt  or  rounded  form  below  the 
water. 

The  imtnediate  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bulb  bow  was  that  the 
coal  bill  of  the  United  States  Navy 
was  cut  in  half.  The  long-range  effect 
has  been  increased  efficiency  of  op- 
eration in  the  merchant  marine  and 
naval  vessels  not  only  of  our  country 
but  of  other  nations  as  well. 

Important  contributions  of  the 
young  Model  Basin  included  pioneer 
work  on  torpedoes,  propellers,  sea 
anchors,  sinkers  for  deep  sea  sound- 
ing machines,  shallow-water  work, 
sheathing  for  living  spaces  on  war 
vessels,  and  sliding  watertight  doors 
which  could  be  operated  both  manu- 
ally and  electrically. 

Work  at  the  Model  Basin  extended 
far  outside  the  field  of  resistance  and 
propulsion  of  ships.  Research  was  car- 
ried on  in  various  fields  including 
work  on  the  balancing  of  reciprocal 
marine  engines,  the  development  of 
welding  methods  which  are  still  in 
use  today,  the  arrangement  and  lo- 
cation of  turrets  for  carrying  big  guns, 
and  investigations  on  the  problem  of 
gyroscopic  control  of  the  rolling  of 
vessels  which  proved  to  be  most  use- 
ful in  the  develoy)ment  of  the  gyro- 


scope control  apparatus. 

Around  1925,  the  Experimental 
Model  Basin  developed  a towing  ba- 
sin only  32  feet  long  for  the  testing 
of  tiny  models.  It  was  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  its  kind  to  utilize  a minia- 
ture model  basin,  now  a well  recog- 
nized technique  for  the  development 
of  prototypes  and  research  on  special 
problems. 

As  the  testing  science  increased  in 
scope,  space  at  the  Experimental 
Model  Basin  became  more  and  more 
inadequate,  and  it  was  evident  that 
additional  facilities  were  necessary  if 
the  Navy  was  to  maintain  its  leader- 
ship in  the  field. 

The  first  preliminary  plan  for  ex- 
pansion was  drawn  up  in  1929,  and 
in  1936  Congress  authorized  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  at  a spe- 
cially selected  site  in  Carderock,  Md., 
known  as  the  David  W.  Taylor  Model 


TURN  OF  CENTURY  model  builder 
makes  early  naval  ship.  Below:  Model 
work  when  basin  was  in  full  use. 


Basin. 


OLD  AND  THE  NEW.  Testing  engineer  adjusts  model  in  1930s.  Right:  Newer  Taylor  Basin  has  reduced  Gun  Factory  use 
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Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services: 

★ ★ ★ 

A NEW  TECHNiQE^E  OF  LAUNCHING  conventional  jet 
fighters  without  preliminary  takeoff  runs  has  been  de- 
veloped by  tbe  Air  Force  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif. 

A special  launching  platform  mounted  on  the  back 
end  of  a truck  is  used  in  the  launching  with  special 
booster  bottles  being  added  to  the  planes  to  give  them 
the  initial  added  push  to  get  off  the  ground. 

The  trucks,  with  a special  movable  platform,  raise 
the  planes  to  a launching  angle  and  become,  in  effect, 
the  world’s  smallest  airport.  The  planes’  turbo-jet  en- 
gines run  at  full  speed  as  the  thrust  of  booster  bottles 
kick  the  planes  off  so  swiftly  that  they  are  immediately 
airborne. 

This  method  of  launching  is  virtually  the  same  as  that 
used  in  launching  the  Matador,  an  Air  Force  guided 
missile.  At  present,  the  F-84  is  the  only  fighter  to  be 
launclied  from  this  unique  airfield  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  nearly  any  type  of  fighter  plane  now  in  use  could 
be  converted  for  use  in  this  respect. 

★ ★ A 

A DEVICE  which  may  be  used  to  give  instant  warning 
of  an  enemy  germ  warfare  attack  has  been  perfected 
by  the  Army. 

The  device,  known  as  aerosoloscope,  measures  and 
counts  microscopic  airborne  germs,  dust  and  moisture 
particles,  one  at  a time,  at  tbe  rate  of  100  per  second. 
It  also  will  count  radioactive  particles  and  determine 
their  size. 

The  airborne  particles,  ranging  in  size  from  one 
micron  (forty  millionths  of  an  inch)  to  64  microns,  are 
counted  and  measured  by  the  aerosoloscope  1000  times 
faster  than  by  the  ordinary  method  of  collecting  them. 

As  airborne  particles,  in  concentrations  of  up  to 
15,000  per  milliliter,  pass  through  the  instrument  they 
are  diluted  and  their  flow  rate  is  controlled  in  such  a 


FIGHTER  BOMBER— Air  Force's  YF-84J,  shown  in  test 
flight,  is  described  os  having  'atomic  bomb  capability.' 
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way  that  each  one  is  individually  illuminated. 

The  refleetion  caused  by  the  illumination  is  detected 
by  a photomultiplier  tube.  Since  large  particles  reflect 
more  light  than  small  ones,  the  photomultiplier  tube, 
in  conjunetion  with  other  electronic  apparatus,  is  able 
to  determine  tbe  size  of  each  particle.  These  electrical 
impulses  created  by  the  photomultiplier  tube  are  trans- 
mitted to  a set  of  dials. 

The  first  dial  records  the  number  of  particles  1 to  1.4 
microns  in  diameter.  Each  succeeding  dial  records 
slightly  larger  particles  than  the  preceding  dial.  The 
twelfth  dial  records  the  number  of  particles  »45  to  64 
microns  in  diameter.  However,  if  necessary,  the  aero- 
soloscope can  be  modified  to  measure  particles  even 
smaller  than  the  present  limitation  of  one  micron. 

★ ★ A 

Nike,  the  supersonic  antiaircraft  guided  missile,  has 
been  undergoing  cold-weather  tests  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  Nicknamed  “Operation  Frost  Jet,”  the 
tests  were  designed  to  find  out  the  effects  of  extreme 
low  temperatures  on  the  complex  parts  of  the  Nike 
weapons  system. 

Especially  selected  Canadian  Army  personnel  were 
trained  at  the  U.  S.  Army  Guided  Missiles  Center,  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  to  operate  the  weapons.  A limited  number 
of  U.  S.  Army  technicians  also  participated  in  the 
operation. 

The  tests  were  carried  out  at  an  artillery  range  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada.  This  proving  ground  is 
used  jointly  by  the  Canadian  and  U.  S.  Armies  to  test 
new  weapons  and  equipment  under  extreme  Arctic 
weather  conditions. 

AAA 

The  u.  s.  army’s  corps  of  engineers  is  laying  more 
than  600  miles  of  pipeline  through  muskeg  swamps  and 
over  barren  frozen  wastes  of  the  Far  North  to  connect 
the  U.  S.  military  installations  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 
and  provide  these  installations  with  additional  petroleum. 

The  Army’s  pipe-laying  project  will  relieve  the  bur- 
dens now  imposed  on  the  crowded  ports  of  Seward, 
Whittier  and  Anchorage  in  supplying  the  interior  bases 
with  petroleum. 

Starting  at  the  port  of  Haines  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
the  eight-inch  pipeline  will  run  to  Fairbanks.  Part  of 
the  pipeline  will  follow  the  route  of  the  Alaskan  High- 
way, with  about  half  of  it  passing  through  Canadian 
territory. 

American  firms  supplied  and  shipped  27,000  tons  of 
pipe  for  the  Alaskan  portion  while  pipe  for  the  Canadian 
territory  is  being  supplied  by  British  firms.  The  line  is 
being  laid  simultaneously  south  from  Fairbanks  and 
north  from  Haines. 

AAA 

Air  force  academy  candidates  numbered  6358  by 
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HIGH  SPEED  WHIRLYBIRD-The  Army's  XH-39  helicopter 
has  set  a new  world's  speed  record  of  156.005  mph. 


the  time  of  the  final  deadline  for  nominations,  accord- 
ing to  Air  Force  Secretary  Harold  E.  Talbott. 

Nominations  received  from  members  of  Congress, 
the  President,  Vice  President  and  other  sources  totaled 
approximately  5000,  but  more  than  600  of  these  have 
been  eliminated  for  various  reasons,  including  physical 
disqualification,  or  failure  to  meet  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

Applications  for  appointment  to  vacancies  allotted 
members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  totaled  564.  Slightly 
more  than  200  of  these  have  been  eliminated,  chiefly 
through  failure  to  meet  eligibility  requirements. 

The  historic  first  class  of  300  Air  Force  cadets  will  be 
selected  from  the  qualified  nominees  and  applicants 
after  competitive  examinations.  They  will  enter  the 
Academy  in  July  1955  at  its  temporary  site,  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado. 

★ ★ ★ 

Battlefield  x-rays  of  wounded  soldiers  are  possible 
with  a new  portable  unit  announced  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army. 

The  new  device,  powered  by  radioactive  thulium,  is 
capable  of  producing  an  X-ray  picture  without  elec- 
tricity, water  or  a darkroom.  The  complete  unit,  which 
also  includes  a film  holder,  weighs  only  48  pounds  and 
may  be  carried  on  the  back  of  a medical  aid  man. 

The  developer  is  a “self-contained”  cassette,  or  film 
holder,  in  which  all  pictures  are  made  with  radiosensi- 
tive paper  and  pads  instead  of  film.  The  paper  and  pad 
are  saturated  with  developer  and  stabilizer  and  are 
separated  by  leak-proof  dividers.  The  cassette  is 
wrapped  with  a light-proof  and  waterproof  covering. 
As  the  cassette  is  exposed,  the  dividers  are  removed 
and  the  radiation-sensitive  paper  records  the  radio- 
graph. Badiographs  that  are  produced  lack  the  fine  de- 
tail of  standard  X-ray  films,  but  they  are  suitable  for 
field  and  emergency  use. 

Operation  of  the  machine  is  so  simple  that  most  per- 
sonnel can  be  trained  to  use  it  in  a few  hours.  The  unit 


can  be  set  up,  and  a picture  taken  and  developed  for 
reading  within  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Each  of  the  new  portable  X-ray  units  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $200,  although  they  are  still  being  tested 
and  no  contracts  for  their  production  have  been  signed. 

★ ★ ★ 

A NEW  RADAR  HEIGHT-FINDER  that  will  help  Strengthen 
defense  networks  of  the  U.  S.  has  been  developed  and 
is  now  in  production. 

The  new  radar  set  will  meet  the  needs  for  greater 
radar  range,  concentrate  the  radar  energy  in  a narrow 
beam,  like  the  rays  of  a flashlight,  and  can  detect 
planes  at  almost  three  times  the  distance  as  previous 
sets  of  this  type. 

The  new  set  is  used  in  conjunction  with  search  radar 
to  detect  high-flying  aircraft  and  will  provide  informa- 
tion on  distance,  altitude  and  direction  of  flight. 

★ ★ ★ 

An  experimental,  all  aluminum,  two-and-a-half  ton 
truck  having  light-weight  characteristics  that  would 
make  it  especially  useful  in  airborne  operations  has 
been  developed  for  the  Army. 

Although  the  new  aluminum  truck  carries  the  same 
load  as  the  conventional  two-and-a-half  ton  truck  it 
weighs  only  9000  pounds  and  could  easily  be  trans- 
ported by  air. 

Among  the  features  of  the  T55  are  a fuel  injection 
system  (instead  of  a carburetor),  hydraulic  disc  brakes, 
automatie  gear  shift  and  ball  joint  suspension. 


ARMY  DIVER  in  shallow  water  gear  gets  ready  to 
submerge  in  Yokohama  harbor  to  check  pier  pilings. 
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How  Many  Side  Boys? 

Sir;  Several  crew  members  of  uss 
Taconic  (AGC  17)  have  becoihe  in- 
volved in  a little  discussion  concern- 
ing the  number  of  side  boys  rated  by 
various  officers.  We  know  that  the  regu- 
lations say  officers  below  the  rank  of 
commander  rate  two  side  boys,  but  I 
insist  that  if  a skipper  of  an  LST  or 
some  small  ship  comes  on  board  he  rates 
four  side  boys,  regardless  of  his  rank, 
by  virtue  of  his  being  captain  of  a ship. 
Others  disagree  with  me  and  say  he 
would  only  rate  two.  Can  you  settle 
this  for  us?— R.  H.  A.,  QM2,  USN. 

• You  lose.  He  would  only  rate  two 
side  boys  if  his  rank  were  below  com- 
mander. Side  boys  are  provided  only 
according  to  rank  and  not  for  positions 
held.  You  can  check  this  in  Chapter  21 
of  “U.  S.  Havy  Regulations”  which  pro- 
vides a chart  showing  the  number  of 
side  boys  for  each  officer.— Kd. 

Cover  Charges  for  EM  Clubs? 

Sir:  The  Enlisted  Men’s  Club  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  is  located  off  the  base, 
on  government  property.  In  the  past,  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  nights,  there 
has  been  a fifty  cents  cover  charge. 
( This  has  been  eliminated,  however. ) 
On  special  occasions,  the  price  for  food 
and  beverage  range  higher  than  that 
charged  in  town.  What  I would  like  to 


Admirals  Manned  the  Oars 

Sir:  Recently  Admiral  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten,  Royal  Navy,  was  a 
passenger  in  a boat  whose  oars  were 
manned  by  six  admirals.  Has  any 
U.  S.  Navy  admiral  ever  been  hon- 
ored in  this  manner,  or  is  this  a cus- 
tom of  navies  other  than  our  own?— 
J.  F.  G.,  CSl,  USN. 

• There  are  no  records  available 
to  indicate  that  any  USN  admiral 
has  ever  been  honored  in  the  man- 
ner you  describe.  There  is,  however, 
basis  for  the  honor  in  naval  customs 
and  traditions.  Before  boats  were 
motorized  the  custom  was  prevalent 
for  officers  of  the  command  to  man 
the  oars  as  a mark  of  respect  to  a 
departing  flag  officer.  Currently  this 
custom  has  evolved  to  the  practice 
of  officers  of  the  command  acting  as 
side  boys  during  the  quarterdeck  de- 
parture honors.  And  often  a senior 
officer  will  act  as  coxswain  of  the 
boat  taking  the  departing  com- 
mander ashore.— Y,t). 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


know  is  this;  How  many  Navy  EM 
Clubs  in  the  U.  S.  are  located  off  the 
base  and  how  many  of  them  have  a 
cover  charge?— H.  B.  H.,  YN3,  usn. 

• Although  overseas  in  Japan  and 
elsewhere.  Enlisted  Mens  Clubs  are 
sometimes  located  off  the  base,  so  far 
as  BuPers  knows  practically  all  those  in 
the  continental  U.  S.  are  located  on  the 
base.  However,  all  EM  clubs  are  lo- 
cated on  government  property  and  mwst 
be  operated  strictly  in  accordance  with 
“Regulations  for  Chief  Petty  Officers' 
Messes  and  Enlisted  Mens’  Clubs 
Ashore.” 

As  for  a cover  charge,  this  is  strictly 
optional  in  each  command.  It  is  noted 
that  the  EM  Club  at  Newport  has  danc- 
ing three  or  four  nights  a week  and 
has  engaged  outstanding  professional 
entertainers. 

Also,  they  frequently  have  floor  shows 
in  addition  to  the  dancing.  Frankly,  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  Enlisted 
Men’s  Clubs  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

It  is  obvious,  naturally,  that  special 
attractions  cost  money— plenty  of  money 
—and  this  must  be  derived  either  from  a 
cover  charge  or  included  in  the  price 
of  food  and  beverages  which  are  served. 
During  the  month  of  October  1954,  the 
EM  Club  at  Newport  spent  approxi- 
mately $1500  for  music  and  entertain- 
ment. If  the  personnel  using  the  Club  do 
not  want  the  type  of  entertainment  be- 
ing offered,  they  can  express  their  de- 
sires to  have  it  discontinued  and  then, 
of  course,  the  prices  will  be  lower.— Ev. 

Continuous  Service  Certificates 

Sir:  How  can  a Continuous  Service 
Certificate  ( CSC ) be  brought  up  to 
date?  Mine  was  returned  to  me  in  1947 
and  no  entries  have  been  made  since.— 
R.  G.  F.,  MMC,  USN. 

• The  issuance  of  Continuous  Serv- 
ice Certificates  was  discontinued  in 
1948  by  BuPers  Circular  Letter  26-48, 
which  also  instructed  commanding  offi- 
cers to  keep  existing  certificates  up  to 
date  only  as  long  as  CSC  pages  were 
available.— Eo. 


Ribbons  for  POWs 

Sir:  I understand  that  certain  civil- 
ians who  were  interned  in  the  civilian 
internee  camps  of  the  Japanese  Occupa- 
tion Forces  of  World  War  II  are  eligible 
to  receive  appropriate  Pacific  Theater 
service  ribbons.  I was  interned  for  two 
and  a half  years  in  the  Philippines  while 
a civilian  and  a minor. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  any  criteria  have 
been  established  for  awarding  such  rib- 
bons to  the  civilians  interned  and  what 
ribbons,  if  any,  I am  entitled  to  wear? 
-G.  G.,  ENS,  USN. 

• The  service  medals  established  by 
the  Navy  for  World  War  11  service  are 
authorized  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  U.  S.  who  served 
during  that  period.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, certain  civilians  were  awarded 
such  medals  provided  they  were  rec- 
ommended for  them  and  so  approved 
by  SecNav.—Ev. 


Requirements  for  Home  Loons 

Sir:  In  a recent  All  Hands  you 
gave  some  information  on  “Home 
Loans  for  Military’,’  under  Public 
Law  560,  and  I wonder  if  you  could 
clear  up  a couple  of  points  for  me. 

You  stated  that  in  order  to  qualify 
for  low-interest  rate,  government- 
insured  mortgage  loans,  a Navyman 
must  remain  on  active  duty  for  at 
least  two  years.  Does  this  disqualify 
anyone  who  transfers  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  less  than  two  years  after 
taking  advantage  of  the  law  and 
getting  a loan?  Also,  is  it  necessary 
to  buy  a home  in  the  same  state  or 
locality  in  which  application  for  the 
mortgage  is  made?— S.  C.  C.,  AMC, 

USN. 

• In  regard  to  your  first  query, 
the  answer  is  negative.  It  means  that 
you  must  have  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  before  becoming  eli- 
gible for  a home  loan.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  you  must  remain 
on  active  duty  for  two  years  after  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  has  been 
issued. 

As  for  your  second  query,  the 
home  must  be  purchased  in  the  lo- 
cality serviced  by  the  FHA  to  which 
you  apply.  Moreover,  the  lender 
processing  the  loan  request  should 
be  in  the  same  area.  The  local  FHA 
where  you  are  stationed  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  give  you  more 
details  concerning  this  subject.— Ed. 
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"DOG  FACE  SAILOR"  visits  bluejackets  of  USS  Rochester  (CA  124)  and 
receives  "honorary  sea  dog"  title.  Neal  is  dog-star  of  television  show. 


Requesting  Overseas  Shore  Duty 

Sir:  Lately  All  Hands  has  been 
printing  plenty  of  good  info  on  the 
Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List,  but  I have 
a question  concerning  the  possibility  of 
getting  some  information  on  overseas 
shore  duty.  How  do  I request  it,  find 
out  what  places  are  available  and  where 
a man  in  a particular  pay  grade  and 
rating  can  go? 

Also  I would  like  to  know  what  the 
policy  is  in  a case  such  as  mine.  My 
shore  duty  terminates  in  July  1955  and 
I have  till  December  1955  to  go  on  this 
enlistment.  I intend  to  ship  over  but 
wonder  if  the  nearness  of  my  shipping 
date  will  have  any  influence  on  my  as- 
signment to  sea  duty.— R.  T.  O.,  AMI, 

USN. 

• Men  in  your  rating  do  not  qualify 
for  duty  in  naval  missions,  naval  at- 
taches, military  aid  groups  and  similar 
activities  overseas  outlined  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1306. 6 A.  However,  you  may  indi- 
cate an  overseas  duty  preference  at  the 
time  of  submission  of  your  name  on  the 
shore  duty  survey.  When  you  are  made 
available  for  sea  duty,  BuPers  will  indi- 
cate in  your  availability  orders  that  you 
desire  overseas  duty  with  fleet  air  units. 
Then  it  will  be  up  to  either  ComServ- 
Lant  or  ComServPac.  If  they  have  open- 
ings for  men  in  your  rating  at  that  time, 
there  is  a chance  you  will  get  such  duty. 

As  for  your  second  query  the  current 
reassignment  policy  provides  that,  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  the  service,  if 
you  are  completing  a tour  of  shore  duty 
in  July  and  your  EOS  is  December, 
you  will  not  be  reassigned  to  sea  duty 
until  you  have  reenlisted.— Eu. 

Computing  Reenlistmenf  Bonus 

Sir:  In  respect  to  the  new  reenlist- 
ment bonus  program,  there  is  some  con- 
fusion as  to  the  distinction  between 
“time  in  service”  and  previous  “enlist- 
ments for  which  a reenlistment  bonus 
was  paid”  and  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  terms  of  what  bonus  some  of 
us  might  expect  under  the  new  program. 

I think  my  case  is  typical  of  many 
who  would  appreciate  some  clarification. 
I last  enlisted  in  June  1950,  at  which 
time  I received  $360  as  reenlistment 
bonus  for  a six-year  period. 

That  is  the  only  bonus  I have  ever 
received  to  date.  Upon  expiration  of 
my  current  enlistment  I will  have  com- 
pleted 19  years  and  seven  months  of 
active  service. 

What  might  I expect  to  receive  as 
bonus  if  I reenlisted  for  six  years?— 
G.  A.  S.,  HMC,  USN. 

• According  to  the  new  bonus  law, 
the  reenlistment  bonus  payable  for  a 
reenlistment  which  will  extend  your  to- 
tal active  federal  service  beyond  20 
years  will  be  computed  by  using  as  the 
multiplier  only  that  number  of  years  or 
fraction  thereof  ( months  and  days ) 


ivhich,  when  added  to  your  previous  ac- 
tive federal  service,  totals  20  years.  “Ac- 
tive federal  service’'  means  the  time  ac- 
tually served  on  active  duty  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard  or  any  of  their  components  while 
for  purposes  of  the  new  bonus  program 
a reenlistment  is  defined  as  any  enlist- 
ment or  extension  of  enlistment  for  which 
a reenlistment  bonus  was  paid  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reenlistment  allow- 
ance). 

Since  you  have  received  one  previous 
bonus  and  will  be  eligible  for  bonus 
payments  for  only  five  months  of  your 
new  enlistment  (the  five  months  be- 
tween expiration  of  your  present  enlist- 
ment and  the  completion  of  your 
“twenty”) , your  bonus  under  the  new 
program  may  be  figured  this  way:  mul- 
tiply two-thirds  of  one'  month’s  basic 
pay  by  that  fraction  of  a year  for  which 
you  are  entitled  to  receive  a bonus. 
Roughly,  that  will  give  you  the  amount 
of  bonus  you  may  expect  under  the  new 
law. 

Men  tvith  long  service  may  not  fare 
so  well  under  the  new  bonus  law  as 
under  the  old,  but  a member  entitled  to 
a reenlistment  bonus  may  elect  whether 
he  wishes  to  receive  payment  under 
Section  207  or  208  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Members  who  elect  to  receive  pay- 
ment under  Section  207  shall  be  paid  a 
lump  sum  reenlistrnent  bonus  of  $40, 
$90,  $160,  $250,  or  $360  upon  enlist- 
ment for  a period  of  six  years. 

Therefore,  if  you  were  to  elect  to 
receive  reenlistrnent  bonus  under  Sec- 
tion 207,  you  would  receive  $360  upon 
reenlistrnent  for  a period  of  six  years. 

A more  complete  explanation  of  the 
new  bonus  program  may  be  found  in  the 
September  1954  issue  of  All  Hands 
(pp  42-44).— Ed. 


Use  of  Official  Stationery 

Sir:  I recendy  had  a somewhat 

“warm”  argument  with  a YN2  concern- 
ing the  type  of  paper  that  should  be 
used  by  an  individual  when  making  a 
written  request,  via  channels,  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

It  was  his  contention  diat  the  letter- 
head paper  of  the  activity  to  which 
the  individual  is  attached  should  be  used 
for  the  basic  letter.  I heartily  disagreed 
and  expressed  my  opinion  that  plain 
bond  paper  should  be  used. 

I contend  that  an  individual  is  not 
an  “activity”  within  the  meaning  ex- 
pressed in  the  Navy  Correspondence 
Manual  which  states:  “Letterhead  sta- 
tionery of  the  activity  responsible  for 
signing  the  correspondence  is  used  for 
the  first  page  of  die  naval  letter.”  Who 
is  right?-R.  V.  H.,  PN2,  usn. 

• The  yeoman  is  right.  The  Navyman, 
writing  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
via  commanding  officer,  is  engaged  in 
official  correspondence.  The  letterhead 
is  used  for  the  first  page  of  official  cor- 
respondence.—Eu. 

Insignia  of  Other  Services 

Sir:  I’m  a hospital  corpsman  and  also 
an  aviation  medical  technician.  I have 
been  attached  to  the  MATS  1453rd 
Medical  Air  Evacuation  Squadron  for 
about  a year.  Air  Force  medics  in  our 
outfit  are  entitled  to  wear  aircrew  wings 
after  they’ve  accumulated  300  flight 
hours. 

My  question  is  this:  Are  Navy  hos- 
pital corpsmen  eligible  to  wear  Air 
Force  crew  member  wings  under  the 
above  conditions?— C.H.B.,  HM2,  usN. 

• In  accordance  with  “Uniform  Reg- 
ulations,” qualification  insignia  of  other 
services,  such  as  wings,  shall  not  be 
worn  on  the  naval  uniform.— Ed. 
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USS  ELDORADO  (AGC  11)  pulls  into 
San  Diego  harbor,  home  port  for 
the  Amphibious  Force  Flagship. 


Youngest  First  Class  PO? 

Sir:  I believe  we  may  have  on  board 
tlie  youngest  first  class  petty  officer  in 
tire  Navy.  He  is  John  B.  Lipinski,  ALl, 
usN,  who  is  20  years  old.  He  was  bom 
in  Chicago  on  16  May  1934. 

He  was  advanced  to  first  class,  effec- 
tive 1 Jan  1955,  four  and  one  half 
months  before  his  upcoming  21st  birth- 
day. W'e  are  wondering  if  he  is  really 
the  youngest  first  class  PO  or  if  All 
Hands  readers  can  come  up  with  still  a 
younger  one?— R.  O.  R.,  LT,  usn. 

• One  thing  for  sure.  All  Hands 
tcouldn’t  dare  agree  with  you.  It  may 
be  that  he  is  the  youngest  first  class 
PO  but  we  doubt  it,  especially  if  you 
mean  the  youngest  ever  in  the  Navy. 
We  can  remember  back  during  the  war 
when  there  were  many  slick  arm  chiefs 
holding  down  important  jobs  and  one 
of  our  writers  comes  close  to  the  rec- 
ord you  claim  for  Lipinski.  He  was  just 
over  21  when  he  put  his  first  class  crow 
on  his  arm.  The  way  we  see  it,  this  is 
one  claim  that  All  Hands  readers  will 
have  to  settle.  Let  us  hear  from  any 
one  who  knows  of  a POl  younger  than 
Lipinski. 


PUC  Credit  in  Computing  Multiples 

Sir;  Can  you  tell  me  what  credit  was 
given  for  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
in  computing  multiples  for  tlie  February 

1954  advancement  in  rating  exams?  Bu- 
Pers  Inst.  1430.7A  covers  credit  for  the 

1955  service-wide  examinations,  but  so 
far  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  source 
which  listed  previous  credits  for  the 
award.— T.  O.  E.,  BMl,  usn. 

• According  to  BuPers  Inst.  1430.7 
of  13  Feb  1953,  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  ( if  the  holder  was  entitled  to 
wear  it  with  star)  counted  for  two  points 
when  computing  multiple  scores.  This 
instruction  was  replaced  by  the  one  you 
mention,  which  allows  five  points  for  the 
PUC.~Ed. 


Five-Term  Training  for  Officers 

Sir:  BuPers  Inst.  1520.37-  states  that 
commissioned  officers  of  the  rank  of 
LCDR  and  below  who  possess  less 
than  two  academie  years  of  college 
level  education  will  be  ordered  to  at- 
tend a university  for  a period  ranging 
from  two  to  five  semesters. 

I am  at  present  a peraianent  war- 
rant officer  in  the  VV-4  grade,  but  am 
holding  a temporary  appointment  as 
LCDR.  My  first  commissioned  service 
began  on  15  Aug  1943. 

Inasmuch  as  I do  not  have  two 
years  of  college  level  education,  can 
you  advise  me  if  I am  eligible  for  the 
five-term  training  program,  or  if  there 
is  any  method  by  which  I might  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram.—T.  E.  H.,  LCDR,  USN. 

• You  are  not  eligible  for  under- 
graduate college  training  under  any 
current  program. 

While  BuPers  Inst.  1520.37  ordy 
broadly  outlines  eligibility  requirements 
and  does  not  specifically  cover  your 
case,  the  eligibility  lists  are  restricted 
to  commissioned  officers  whose  perma- 
nent rank  is  ensign  or  above. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that 
BuPers  Notice  1400  of  3 Sep  1954, 
which  affirms  temporary  appointments 
to  LT  and  LCDR  made  during  fiscal 
years  1951-54,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
permanent  rank  of  members  concerned 
unless  they  already  held  a permanent 
commission  as  ensign  or  above.— Ed. 

Korean  Theater  Ribbons 

Sir:  I know  that  personnel  serving  in 
Korea  in  1954  are  not  eligible  for  the 
Korean  Service  Medal,  the  United  Na- 
tions Service  Medal  or  the  National  De- 
fense Medal  but  have  been  wondering 
if,  through  service  in  that  area  after 
the  fighting  ended,  we  AviU  earn  either 
a “Korean  Occupation  Medal”  or  the 
Naval  Occupation  Service  Medal  for  the 
Asiatic  theater.— T.  V.  A.,  NAVCAD, 

USN. 

• You’re  only  partially  correct  in  your 
reference  to  Korean  eligibility.  Service 


during  1954  until  27  July  was  creditable 
for  the  three  medals  mentioned  in  your 
letter. 

There  is  no  authorized  ribbon  known 
as  the  “Korean  Occupation  Ribbon”  nor 
will  there  be  one  so  far  as  we  can  find 
out  at  this  time.  As  for  the  Navy  Occu- 
pation Service  Medal  for  the  Asiatic 
area,  its  closing  date  was  27  Apr  1952. 
-Ed. 

Earning  Bronze  Star  Medal 

Sir:  One  of  my  shipmates  is  trying  to 
tell  me  that  the  Bronze  Star  was  auto- 
matically awarded  to  all  crew  members 
of  submarines  that  made  five  or  more 
successful  war  patrols  during  World 
War  II.  Is  he  right?-P.  K.  B.,  ETl,  usn. 

• No,  your  buddy  is  not  correct.  The 
Bronze  Star  Medal  is  not  an  automatic 
award  and  is  awarded  only  upon  special 
recommendation  in  each  individual  case. 
-Ed. 

The  40  Men  of  Crows  Landing 

Sir:  I have  just  finished  reading  the 
latest  copy  of  All  Hands,  a monthly 
pleasure  for  me.  I would  appreciate  it, 
though,  if  you  could  find  some  space 
to  write  about  the  sports  activities  at 
my  old  station,  ALF  (Auxiliary  Land- 
ing Field)  Crows  Landing,  which  is  at- 
tached to  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Moffet  Field,  Calif. 

Although  this  small  base  has  only  40 
men  attached  to  it,  it  has  compiled 
quite  a record  in  athletics.  For  two 
years  running  the  station’s  team  has 
won  the  local  City  League  softball 
championship.  The  1953  team  placed 
four  men,  Melvin  Pleasant,  AK2,  Dale 
Harker,  AN,  “Rip”  Smitli,  SA,  and 
George  Wisnom,  AC3,  on  the  All-Star 
team. 

In  1954,  the  base  sponsored  tourna- 
ments in  horseshoes,  tennis,  billiards 
and  table  tennis.  The  basketball  team 
again  placed  in  the  first  division  in  their 
league  and  reached  the  semi-finals  in 
the  very  tough  Modesto  Invitational 
Tournament. 

The  softball  team  which  won  the  lo- 
cal City  Softball  championship  this  past 
year  has  had  a very  successful  season. 
One  of  the  sweetest  victories  of  the  year 
for  the  Crows  Landing  team  was  the 
10-5  lacing  it  handed  to  the  varsity 
softball  squad  from  NAS  Moffet  Field. 

In  addition,  this  base  sent  three  men, 
L.  Cooper,  W.  Horne,  and  G.  Wisnom 
to  the  12th  Naval  District  Track  and 
Field  Meet  where  all  three  placed  high 
in  their  particular  events.  Wisnom  set  a 
new  district  record  in  the  pole  vault. 

Considering  that  the  total  comple- 
ment of  ALF  Crows  Landing  is  only  40 
men,  the  above  seems  to  be  a pretty 
fair  record.— G.  R.  W.,  AC3,  usn. 

• Thanks  for  your  very  informative 
letter.  And  more  power— and  victories— 
to  the  40  men  at  ALF  Crows  Landing. 
-Ed. 
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what  Do  You  Know  About  American  Boy  and  18-Inch  Guns? 


Sir:  I read  with  interest  your  item 
“Guns  For  Ballast”  on  page  21  in  your 
January  Issue  of  All  Hands,  in  regard 
to  an  18-inch  gun  being  used  for  bal- 
last in  the  hold  of  uss  Relief. 

The  same  story  was  current  in  the 
early  ’30s  but  about  the  carrier  Lang- 
ley, to  account  for  the  fact  that  she 
would  not  roll  at  anchor.  Lexington  and 
Saratoga  rolled  badly  at  anchor  off  the 
Long  Beach  breakwater  but  Langley 
did  not.  She  was  said  to  have  large 
experimental  guns  laid  along  her  keel 
and  buried  in  concrete.  These  guns 
were  of  very  large  bore,  it  was  said, 
but  had  proved  unreliable  on  test.  As 
you  no  doubt  are  aware,  Langley  was 
our  first  carrier  and  was  a converted 
coal  collier.  Undoubtedly  she  was 
heavily  ballasted,  and  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  story. 

I note  that  you  state  that  only  one 
18-inch  gun  was  ever  built.  From  my 
own  observation  I believe  this  is  in 
error  and  I offer  the  following  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth: 

In  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in 
1934  I observed  four  guns  (on  blocks 
near  a railroad  siding)  that  clearly 
appeared  to  be  more  than  16  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  muzzle.  I did  not 
actually  measure  with  a tape  but  I 
satisfied  myself  in  my  own  mind  that 
they  were  more  than  16-inch. 

Some  years  later  I became  acquaint- 
ed with  a retired  employee  of  the 
yard.  He  informed  me  that  he  had 
personally  received  and  filed  the  papers 
that  came  with  the  guns,  that  the 
guns  for  a ship  then  being  built,  and 
the  guns  actually  were  18-inchers!  The 
ship  was  scrapped  as  the  result  of  the 
treaty  which  limited  armament  to  16- 
inch,  but  the  guns  were  retained  pend- 
ing a determination  as  to  their  dis- 
position by  higher  authority.  He  was 
curious  as  to  whether  the  guns  ever 
had  been  disposed  of.  My  guess  is  that 
they  were  melted  for  scrap  in  World 
War  II.— W.  H.  Croner,  LT,  usn. 

• Thank  you  for  your  interesting 
contribution  to  the  big-gun  legend 
which  has  intrigued  innumerable  cof- 


fee-breaks and  bull  sessions.  However, 
BuOrd  firmly  repeats— only  one  18-inch 
at  the  Proving  Grounds,  Dahlgren,  Va. 

The  ever-recurring  story  of  the  18- 
incher  brings  to  mind  another  puzzler 
which  should  further  confound  ward- 
room and  joe-pot  sages: 

In  its  unfinished  file,  All  Hands  has 
a clipping  from  what  is  believed  to  be 
a West  Coast  newspaper  dated  some 
time  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
describes  “the  proposal  to  build  a war 
ship  to  be  called  American  Boy.  The 
money  to  be  expended  in  the  project 
to  be  raised  by  popular  subscription 
among  the  boys  in  the  various  cities 
of  the  United  States,  has  proceeded  so 
far  that  the  money  is  not  only  largely 
in  hand,  but  the  plans  for  the  battle- 
ship have  been  drawn  up  and  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Navy  Department.” 
American  Boy,  it  was  stated,  was  to 
be  1000  feet  long,  or  nearly  three 
times  the  length  of  current  first-class 
BBs  such  as  Illinois  or  Kentucky.  Dis- 
placement was  to  be  84,410  tons  with 
a speed  of  40  knots!  ( Forrestal  has  a 
full  load  displacement  of  76,500  tons). 
Its  battery  was  to  consist  of  "four 
monster  15-inch  guns,  12  12-inch,  and 
four  10-inch.  All  of  them,  of  course, 
are  breech-loading  rifles.  The  secondary 
battery  consists  of  two  12-inch  dyna- 
mite guns  and  20  12-inch  mortars.” 
The  THIRD  battery  consisted  of  a 


further  array  of  formidable  weapons 
including  100  6-pounders. 

All  this  was  to  be  capped  (if  that’s 
the  proper  word)  by  a ram  weighing 
48,410  tons.  The  writer  of  the  article 
confined  hirruself  to  sober  reality  when 
he  .stated:  "Should  two  such  ships 
crash  together  at  full  speed  there 
would  be  such  a collision  as  the  imagi- 
nation is  unable  to  forecast.” 

The  armor  belt  was  to  be  36  inches 
thick,  backed  by  eight  feet  of  asbestos 
felt.  Supplemental  equipment  included 
a 20-inch  telescope,  two  war  baloons, 
two  submarine  boats  armed  with  cable 
shears,  300  auxiliary  engines  for  "lift- 
ing supplies,  moving  guns,  and  the 
like;  and  oil  sufficient  to  quiet  a high 
sea  and  keep  it  still  during  30  days." 

Our  research  leads  us  to  believe  that 
American  Boy  was  sunk  without  a 
trace  after  its  first  engagement  with 
the  press.  Was  it  all  a hoax  dreamed  up 
by  an  imaginative  reporter? 

A BuShips  expert  went  on  to  say 
that  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  Boy  are  a "bit  far-fetched”— 
for  example,  the  ram  is  over  half  the 
weight  of  the  entire  ship;  to  achieve 
40  knots  with  machinery  of  that  era 
on  a ship  of  that  size  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Does  any  reader  have  a further  con- 
tribution to  the  All  Hands  pet  re- 
search project,  the  American  Boy?— Ed. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  to  the  American  Boy?  Dream  battleship  was  to  be  built  with 
funds  collected  by  popular  subscription  according  to  old  newspaper  clipping. 


LETTERS  JO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
The  Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  four  or 
more  months  in  advance. 

• Navy  No.  157,  Palermo,  Sicily— 
Former  personnel  of  this  Naval  Op- 
erating Base  vdll  hold  their  fourth 
annual  reunion  at  the  Hotel  Carter, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  week-end  of  25 
June.  For  further  details  write  to 
A.  L.  Coddington,  679  Carlyle  Pi., 
Union,  N.  J. 

• Squadron  VPB  27  — All  World 
War  II  members  of  VPB  27  are  in- 
vited to  the  first  reunion  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City  15,  16  and  17  July. 
For  reservations  contact  Austin  Puvo- 
gel,  1033  Stuart  PI.,  Seaford,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

• uss  Hornet  (CVA  12)— The  re- 
union of  Hornet  and  Air  Croups  II, 
XI  and  XVII  will  be  held  10  and  II 
June  at  Hotel  Sylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Write  to  L.  P.  White,  357  Thorn- 
brook  Ave.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

• uss  Lexington  (CV  2)— The  sec- 
ond annual  reunion  will  be  held  Sat- 
usday,  7 May  at  the  Lakewood  Coun- 
try Club,  3301  Carson  Blvd.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  For  reservations  and  de- 
tails, write  to  Tallie  James,  2651 
Cedar  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

• uss  Oklahoma— The  fifth  annual 
reunion  of  the  commissioning  and 
W'orld  War  I crew  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 


Notification  of  Change  of  Name 
Sir:  I plan  to  have  by  name  .short- 
ened tlirough  civilian  court  procedure, 
but  I don’t  know  what  regulations  tlie 
Navy  has  concerning  name  changes. 
Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  directives 
concerned  and  the  procedure  required 
to  comply  with  tliem?— S.  K.,  MMC,  usn. 

• Articles  B2209  and  B2303  of  “Bu- 
Pers  Manual”  state  that  a copy  of  the 
court  order  authorizing  the  change  of 
name  should  be  forwarded  via  .official 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, together  with  a request  that  records 
be  changed  according  to  the  court  order. 
—Ed. 

Emergency  Leave 

Sir:  I have  a question.  To  phrase 
it  best,  let  me  give  an  example.  A man 
is  granted  a long  week-end.  While  on 
liberty  he  telegraphs  the  ship  requesting 
four  days’  emergency  leave.  Now  for 
my  question.  When  does  his  leave  start? 
Is  it  the  time  he  first  departed  on  lib- 
erty or  when  the  telegram  was  received 
stating  that  leav'e  was  granted.— A.  L., 
EM2,  USN. 


Ship  Reunions 

City  on  30  April  and  1 May  by  the 
USS  Oklahoma  Veterans’  Association. 
For  infonnation,  contact  Edward  H. 
Lutz,  673  Lindley  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa. 

o Commander  Transports  Amphibi- 
ous Force— All  active  and  inactive  per- 
sonnel who  are  attached  to  the  staffs 
of  Commander  Transports,  Amphibi- 
ous Force  Pacific  Fleet;  Commander 
Transports,  Ninth  Amphibious  Force; 
or  Commander  Transports,  Croup  3, 
Fifth  Amphibious  Force,  between 
1942  and  Dec  1944,  and  who  are  in- 
terested in  having  a reunion  may 
write  to  Eliot  Hubbard,  III,  RFD, 
South  Lincoln,  Mass.,  or  LCDR  John 
C.  Parry,  usn,  U.  S.  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Conn. 

• Pennsylvania  Schoolship  Gradu- 
ates—Naval  Reserve  graduates  who 
interested  in  a reunion  in  the  late 
Spring  may  contact  CDR  Raymond 
Eisenberg,  usnr,  U.  S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.  Y. 

• uss  Earle  B.  Hall  {APD  107)- 
It  is  proposed  to  have  a reunion  of 
the  men  who  served  on  board  be- 
tween June  to  September  1945,  with 
time  and  place  to  be  designated  by 
mutual  consent.  Those  interested  may 
write  to  Paul  F.  Harris,  25  Platts- 
ville  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

• uss  Edwards  (DD  619)— All 
personnel  who  served  in  this  ship  and 
are  interested  in  a reunion  with  time 
and  place  to  be  announced  later, 
are  requested  to  contact  Frank  H. 
Mann,  5220  Vincent  Ave.  South, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

• 55th  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion—A reunion  will  be  held  at  the 


• “BuPers  Manual,”  para  (1)  of  Ar- 
ticle C-6318  spells  out  your  answer 
when  it  states  in  part:  “Liberty  shall  not 
he  used  to  extend  leave  periods.”  Thus, 
the  leave  would  start  the  day  after  you 
went  on  liberty,  inasmuch  as  the  day  of 
departure  is  a day  of  duty.  If  you  left 
on  special  liberty  on  Friday  and  wired 
for  emergency  leave  on  Sunday,  receiv- 
ing your  answer  the  .same  day,  your 
leave  started  on  Saturday.— Ed. 

Termination  Date  for  OSM 

Sir:  I have  had  frequent  arguments 
on  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  the 
Navy  Occupation  Service  Medal  (Eu- 
rope) is  still  being  issued  for  service  in 
Africa.  I recently  read  in  some  publica- 
tion that  as  yet  no  termination  date  has 
been  set,  still  everyone  seems  to  dis- 
agree with  me  on  this  point.  Could  you 
please  tell  me  if  I am  correct?— D.  G.  H., 
TE2,  USN. 

• You  are  correct.  The  medal  is  still 
being  issued  for  service  in  all  the  areas 
for  which  it  was  established  with  the 
exception  of  Italy.  ( Terminal  date  of  the 
Occupation  Service  Medal  is  the  date 


Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel  on  1,  2 
and  3 July  in  Hollywood,  Calif.  Those 
interested  may  write  to  Henry  D. 
Marshall,  1744  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Pasa- 
<lena  3,  Calif.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

• DE  COs— The  sixth  annual  din- 
ner for  DE  COs  will  be  held  14  April 
at  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Anyone  who  has  not  re- 
ceived an  individual  announcement 
should  contact  Mr.  James  Mertz,  c/o 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  37  W.  44th 
St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

• 9th  N.  D.  Naval  Shore  Patrol— 
The  sixth  annual  reunion  of  this  asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  on  20,  21  and  22  May  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  Contact  J.F.  Lenington,  72  S. 
4th  St.,  Aurora,  111. 

• uss  South  Dakota  Veterans  of 
WW/— The  34th  annual  reunion  of 
the  World  War  I crew  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  2 April  at  Portland,  Oreg. 
For  details  contact  Carl  Haggland, 
2519  NE.  59th  Ave.,  Portland  13, 
Oreg. 

• uss  Warren  (APA  53)  — The  t 
third  reunion  is  scheduled  for  30 
April  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md.  For  details,  write  to 
William  J.  Peters,  Secy-Treas.,  uss 
Warren  Association,  28-4  Harris  Place, 
Paterson  4,  N.  J. 

o uss  Alkes  (AK  110)— It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a reunion  of  the  men 
who  served  on  board,  with  time  and 
place  to  be  designated  by  mutual 
consent.  Those  interested  may  contact 
Mr.  Ralph  Kleinbeck,  Gulf  Trailer 
Park,  Box  1441,  Bradenton  Beach, 
Fla. 


preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  rati- 
fication of  a Peace  Treaty  with  a spe- 
cific country.)— Ed. 

Vermont  Went  West  Too 

Sir:  At  the  Naval  Station  Tongue 
Point  we  have  unearthed  a photograph 
of  the  old  uss  Vermont  moored  to  a 
pier  in  Astoria,  Ore.  We  are  attempting 
to  determine  the  year  the  picture  was 
taken.  Could  you  give  us  a brief  his- 
tory of  Vermont  to  assist  us  in  our 
research?— R.  J.  B.,  CAPT.,  usn. 

• uss  Vermont  (BB  20)  was  launched 
at  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1903  and  commis- 
sioned in  1907.  Her  service  was  primar- 
ily on  the  East  Coast  until  she  was  de- 
commissioned in  1920  at  M.are  Island. 
An  exception  is  a round-the-world  cruise 
in  1908.  During  this  cruise,  she  was  in 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  21  May-2'3  May 
1908;  Seattle,  Wash.,  23  May-27  May 
1908;  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  27  May-28 
May  1908. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  Vermont 
was  present  in  Astoria,  Ore.,  around  this 
time,  but  so  far,  nothing  can  be  found 
to  prove  this.— Ed. 
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Souvenir  Book  of  USS  Bataan 

Sir:  Near  the  end  of  World  War  II 
a book  was  published  about  the  uss 
Bataan.  I was  a crew  member  in  this 
carrier  from  the  day  it  was  launched 
until  August  1944  and  I would  like  very 
much  to  get  a copy  of  the  book.  Can 
[|  you  give  me  any  information  about  the 

I cost  of  the  book  and  how  I might  obtain 
a copy  of  it?— H.  G.  D.,  BMl,  usn. 

• You  may  obtain  a souvenir  book  of 
i uss  Bataan  (CVL  29)  by  writing  to  the 
Bataan  Publishing  Company,  uss  Bataan 
j (CVL  29),  Philadelphia  Group,  Six- 

■ teenth  Fleet,  U.  S.  Naval  Base,  Phila- 
delphia 12,  Pa.  The  cost  per  copy  is 
$7.50.-Ed. 

Don't  Tangle  with  the  Wrangell 

Sir:  I’m  a lieutenant  in  the  inactive 
I Naval  Reserve  and  occasionally  I’m 

lucky:  I’m  sometimes  the  11th  reader 
of  All  Hands  magazine.  I get  my  cop- 
ies of  the  magazine  from  the  ones  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Station,  B.W.I. 

In  your  article  “From  Bosun’s  Chair 
to  Breeches  Buoy’’  there  was  an  illustra- 
tion on  page  24  showing  a patient  be- 
ing lowered  away  to  uss  Cascade  (AD 
16).  Now  if  my  recognition  doesn’t  fail 
me,  I would  say  that  the  ship  alongside 
Cascade  is  none  other  than  the  mighty 
ammo  carrier  uss  Wrangell  (AE  12) 
of  “Don’t  Tangle  with  Wrangell”  fame. 

This  was  the  first  ship  of  her  class  to 
re-arm  a fighting  ship  while  proceeding 
underway.  As  you  might  have  guessed. 
I’m  a former  member  of  that  vessel’s 
complement  and  am  naturally  proud  to 
see  that  she  has  left  the  Reserve  Fleet 
to  resume  her  former  activities.  Am  I 
right?  Is  the  ship  indeed  the  Wrangell— 
as  happy  an  ammunition  ship  as  you 
could  hope  to  find?— C.  S.  A.,  LT,  usnr. 

• You’re  absolutely  right.  All  Hands, 
though,  wasn’t  trying  to  "tangle  with 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  prints  notices 
from  ships  and  stations  which  are  publish- 
ing souvenir  records  and  wish  to  advise 
personnel  formerly  attached.  Notices  should 
be  directed  through  channels  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS), 
and  should  include  approximate  publication 
date,  address  of  ship  or  station,  price  per 
copy  and  whether  money  is  required  with 
the  order. 

Mobile  construction  battalion 
FIVE.— A cruise  book  is  available  to 
former  personnel  of  Mobile  Con- 
struction Battalion  Five  that  covers 
the  history  of  the  battalion  from  its 
beginning  through  1954.  The  book  is 
available  to  former  personnel  at 
$3.50  and  to  the  general  public  at 
$7.00.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to 
the  Officer-in-Charge  Cruise  Book, 
USN  MCB  5,  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


the  Wrangell.”  Actually,  we  didn’t  men- 
tion the  ship  in  the  caption,  but  if  we 
were  holding  a class  in  recognition, 
you’d  undoubtedly  get  a 4.0  for  this 
lesson.  The  part  of  Wrangell  that  was 
printed  wasn’t  too  much,  so  you  must 
have  an  eagle  eye  (or  have  known  the 
vessel  inside-out)  to  have  recognized 
your  old  ship.  An  interesting  story  about 
Wrangell  is  carried  in  April  1954  issue  of 
All  Hands,  p.  19.— Ed. 

Promotion  of  TARs 

Sir:  I was  seleeted  for  the  TAR  pro- 
gram and  my  designator  changed  to 
1107  on  1 Jul  1954.  The  last  selection 
board  for  LCDRs  excluded  the  TARs. 
Am  I right  in  assuming  that  the  TARs 
will  be  considered  by  the  next  LCDR 
selection  board  along  with  Reservists 
on  inaetive  duty?  If  so,  when  is  the  next 
board  due  to  meet?— D.  R.,  LT,  usnr. 

• All  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty 
in  the  TAR  program  (officers  whose 


designators  as  assigned  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  have  a fourth  digit 
—7)  will  be  considered  for  promotion 
to  higher  grade  by  Reserve  Officer  se- 
lection boards. 

Promotion  zones  for  Reservists  on 
active  and  inactive  duty  coincide.  Re- 
serve officers  who  wotdd  be  considered 
by  the  “active  board”  if  they  were  not 
TARs  will  be  considered  by  the  “in- 
active board.”  However,  if  selected,  the 
difference  in  date  of  selection  between 
the  two  boards  has  no  bearing  on  pay 
or  precedence.  The  TAR  officer,  when 
promoted,  is  entitled  to  the  same  date 
of  rank  as  his  running  mate  on  the 
lineal  list,  and  to  pay  (back  pay  if  ap- 
propriate) from  the  date  of  the  vacancy 
his  running  mate  was  promoted  to  fill. 

The  Reserve  Officer  selection  boards 
for  CDR,  LCDR  and  LT  met  as  sched- 
tded  early  this  year.  The  board  for 
selection  of  LT]G  to  LT,  USNR,  is 
scheduled  to  meet  3 May  1955.— Ed. 

Unit  Citation  Pennant 

Sir:  I have  been  assigned  the  job  of 
finding  out  if  there  is  a Naval  Unit 
Citation  Pennant,  and  obtaining  one  if 
it  exists.  I’ve  run  into  some  trouble.  I 
can’t  find  any  in  standard  stock  and  I 
personally  know  of  no  such  pennant.  I 
tried  the  catalog  on  Medals  and  Awards 
and  also  the  DNC  27  Manual  on  Naval 
Flags  and  Pennants  with  no  success.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  such  pennant. 
Am  I correct?— N.  J.  A.,  QMC,  (SS) 
usn. 

• You’re  right,  Chief.  There  is  no 
Naval  Unit  Citation  Pennant.  There  is, 
however,  a Presidential  Unit  Citation 
Pennant.  A description  of  the  PUC  Pen- 
nant is  contained  in  NavPers  15,790 
(Revised  1953)  “Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Awards  Manual”  (Part  11,  Sec- 
tion J).— Ed. 
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Nautilus  Blazes  Silent  Service  Trail 


^ AUTiLUS  is  a name  which  has  held 
” an  honored  place  in  undersea 
travel  since  Robert  Fulton— the  same 
one  who  “invented”  the  steamboat— 
gave  the  name  to  a tiny  submersible 
he  built  in  1800. 

The  name  was  picked  up  by  the 
French  author  Jules  Verne,  for  the 
underwater  craft  used  by  Captain 
Nemo  in  the  novel  20,000  Leagues 
Under  The  Sea.  England’s  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins  explored  the  polar  icecap  in 
another  submarine  named  Nautilus, 
and  yet  a third  one  racked  up  an  out- 
standing record  in  World  War  II. 

Now,  in  the  55th  year  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy’s  submarine  branch  there  is  a 
new  Nautilus,  the  Navy’s— and  the 
world’s,  first  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rine. The  keel  for  this  “fission  fish” 
was  laid  in  June  1952  at  Groton, 
Conn.  Launching  ceremonies  took 
place  on  21  Jan  1954  and  she  was 
commissioned  last  September. 

This  modern  Nautilus  (SSN  571) 
has  an  over-all  length  of  approxi- 
mately 320  feet,  and  is  approxi- 


mately 28  feet  through  a mid-hull 
cross  section.  She  has  a surface  dis- 
placement of  approximately  3000 
tons,  while  her  estimated  cost  is 
$55,000,000. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  Navy’s 
World  War  II  Nautilus  (SS  168), 
was  a good  bit  larger,  and  cost  a 
good  bit  less.  Laid  down  at  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  in  August  1927, 
she  boasted  an  over-all  length  of  371 
feet  and  submerged  speed  of  8.5 
knots.  The  cost  of  her  hull  and  ma- 
chinery was  only  $5,350,000,  plus 
$1,020,000  for  armament. 

Today’s  Nautilus  is  the  latest  de- 
velopment in  a line  of  Navy  subma- 
rines which  runs  back  55  years  to 
the  53-foot  Holland.  The  history  of 
the  submarine  itself  dates  back  sev- 
eral hundred  years  before  that.  De- 
spite records  of  earlier  attempts  to 
build  an  undersea  craft,  however, 
David  Bushnell’s  Turtle  is  generally 
considered  the  first  practicable  sub- 
mersible; and  she  was  built  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 


Turtle,  which  looked  somewhat 
like  a lemon  standing  on  one  end,  had 
a water-ballast  system  with  hand- 
operated  pumps,  a compass  and  a 
crude  arrangement  drawing  in  fresh 
air  from  the  surface.  These  vent 
pipes  even  closed  automatically  when 
the  water  reached  a certain  level, 
much  as  the  present-day  “snorkel” 
operates. 

Fulton’s  Nautilus  with  an  over-all 
length  of  20  feet  and  a beam  of  five 
feet,  was  the  next  step  in  undersea 
travel.  She  was  designed  to  carry 
three  persons  and  could  stay  sub- 
merged for  one  hour.  The  first  Nau- 
tilus carried  sails  for  propulsion  since, 
like  most  early  submarines,  she  was 
expected  to  travel  with  her  main  deck 
merely  awash.  She  ,also  was  fitted 
with  crude  ancestors  of  the  present- 
day  hydroplanes. 

Although  his  Nautilus  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  England  and 
France,  the  American  government 
later  made  Fulton  a grant  to  carry 
out  further  experiments  in  this 
country. 

Little  was  done  with  submarines 
during  the  American  Civil  War  (al- 
though one  of  the  Confederate 
“Davids”  did  manage  to  sink  the  Fed- 
eral warship  Housatonic  just  outside 
Charleston  harbor).  Between  1865 
and  1900,  however,  much  experimen- 
tal work  was  carried  on,  both  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  Europe. 

John  P.  Holland  built  his  first  sub- 
marine in  New  Jersey  during  1875. 
Twenty-five  years  and  nine  boats 
later,  Holland  finally  had  a boat  ac- 
cepted by  the  Navy.  Named  for  its 
builder,  this  ‘silent  service’  beginner 
had  a length  of  53  feet,  10  inches;  a 
diameter  of  10  feet,  three  inches 
and  a displacement  of  75  tons.  Her 
surface  power  was  derived  from  a 
120-horsepower  gas  engine  which 
gave  a speed  of  about  seven  knots  on 
the  surface;  her  batteries  afforded  50 
horsepower  for  six  hours  when  sub- 
merged, with  a maximum  speed  of 
eight  knots.  Holland’s  range  was  ap- 
proximately 1500  miles  on  the  sur- 
face and  50  miles  submerged. 

In  spite  of  her  small  size,  Holland 
made  a deep  impression  on  the  Navy 
and  for  a long  time  our  submarines 
were  frequently  referred  to  as 
Hollands. 

In  1903  the  Navy  commissioned 
seven  additional  submarines,  similar 


FLEET  TYPE  submarine  heads  for  open  seas  in  path  of  setting  sun.  Built  prior  to 
and  during  WWII,  many  have  been  modernized  and  converted  for  special  jobs. 
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to  Holland,  and  designated  them  the 
Adder-class  or  “A-type.”  These 
weighed  120  tons  and  made  eight 
knots  on  the  surface  and  five  knots 
submerged.  The  “B-type”  of  1907 
could  make  eight  knots  submerged. 
The  “C-type,”  appearing  in  1909,  in- 
troduced twin-screw  drive  and  step- 
ped up  the  surface  speed  to  11  knots. 

! In  1910  the  “D-type”  made  head- 
lines with  surface  and  submerged 
' speeds  of  13  and  12  knots,  respec- 
tively. 

Diesel  engines  were  first  used  by 
the  Navy  on  the  “E-type”  subma- 
ij  rines  of  1912.  Diesels  eliminated 
much  of  the  physical  discomfort 
from  fumes  and  exhaust  gases  of  the 
old  gasoline  engines,  and  the  K-,  L-, 
and  O-type  boats  of  World  War  I 
i all  made  use  of  them. 

There  was  little  spectacular  about 
submarine  developments  in  the  U.  S. 

' between  1918  and  1941.  The  Fleet 
subs  built  just  before  and  during 
World  War  II  ranged  from  300  to 
320  feet  in  length  and  displaced  ap- 
proximately 1500  tons  on  the  sur- 
face. These  included  such  famous 
classes  as  Balao,  Gato,  Tambor,  Sar- 
go,  Salmon,  Perch  and  Pike. 

In  1946  the  Navy  began  adding 
“snorkel”  tubes  to  existing  subma- 
rines, and  converted  them  to  “gup- 
pies”— the  nickname  standing  for 
Greater  Underwater  Propulsion  Pow- 
er. This  conversion  increases  both 
underwater  speed  and  endurance, 
since  it  allows  the  use  of  Diesel  power 
while  the  boat  cruises  a few  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  (During  1950 
Pickerel  (SS  524)  traveled  the  5200 
miles  from  Hong  Kong  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor in  21  days  without  surfacing,  as 
a test  of  the  capabilities  and  design 
characteristics  of  guppy-type  subma- 
rines. ) 

SSN  571,  representing  the  latest 


PLOTTING  PARTY  of  USS  Archer  Fish  (SS  311)  charts  underwater  course. 
Below:  World's  first  atom  powered  sub  slides  into  water  at  launching  Jan  1 954. 


in  submarine  conception  and  design, 
may  be  expected  to  add  more  luster 
to  the  name  she  bears.  She  is  de- 
signed to  cruise  longer,  farther  and 
faster  than  conventional  submersibles. 
Nautilus  also  has  the  most  powerful 
submarine  engine  afloat,  and  can 
make  more  than  20  knots  submerged. 

Ordinary  submarines  operate  on 
batteries  while  underwater,  and  even 
at  slow  speeds  can  travel  less  than 
100  miles  completely  submerged. 
However,  while  completely  sub- 
merged they  can  snorkel  at  periscope 
depth  as  long  as  diesel  fuel  is  avail- 
able. But  Nautilus  could  girdle  the 
globe  without  resurfacing,  since  her 
atom  engine  does  not  require  air. 

The  Navy  already  knows  that 
crews  can  stand  the  pace:  Last  year 
22  men  and  an  officer  stayed  in 
sealed  sub  conditions  for  two  months 
while  50  medical  research  specialists 
kept  tabs  on  their  minds  and  bodies. 
Needless  to  say,  they  came  out  in 
excellent  condition. 

If  you  accept  the  fact  that  nuclear 
fission  produces  great  heat,  it’s  easy 


LATEST  IN  SUBS,  USS  Nautilus  (SSN  571)  sets  out  to  sea  with  her  specially  trained  crew  for  initial  trial  run. 


COMBAT  PLOTTING  team  operates 
in  conning  tower  of  sub  during  mock 
attack  while  on  a training  cruise. 

to  understand  the  revolutionary 
power  plant  in  Nautilus.  Fission  in 
the  reactor  heats  water  kept  under 
high  pressure  in  stainless  steel  pipes. 
This  water  is  used  to  turn  water  in 
an  adjoining  system  into  steam  which 
drives  the  turbine.  The  turbine,  of 
course,  is  geared  to  the  submarine’s 
screws.  From  two  pounds  of  atomic 
fuel,  the  Nautilus  reactor  can  extract 
energy  equivalent  to  460,000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  or  3000  tons  of  coal. 

“Creature  comforts”  are  as  impor- 
tant as  propulsion  in  any  submarine 
which  is  expected  to  stay  submerged 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  Nautilus 
crewmen  enjoy  some  choice  items 
from  Bu  Ship’s  “habitability  package 
shop.”  Bunks  in  the  crews  quarters 
are  “pans”  of  fiberglass  with  plastic- 
covered,  sponge  rubber  mattresses. 
They  are  in  tiers  of  three,  with  the 
center  one  dropping  down  to  make 
a comfortable  seat.  Between  the 
bunk  ends  are  private  lockers  for 
gear  and  personal  effects.  Each  bunk 


SUBS  TOOK  THEIR  PLACE  early  in  tomorrow's  navy.  Shown  here  is  USS  Car- 
bonero  as  she  surfaced  and  launched  the  Loon  guided  missile  from  her  deck. 


also  has  its  own  shaded  reading 
light. 

The  crew’s  mess  is  equipped  with 
tables  which  can  be  converted  into 
benches  to  accommodate  more  than 
half  of  the  crew  at  movies.  Muted 
shades  of  green,  brown,  and  yellow 
(with  red  seat  covers)  give  the  liv- 
ing quarter  a gay,  homelike  atmo- 
sphere. As  a topper.  Nautilus  even  has 
a “juke  box”  with  selector  boxes 
placed  in  strategic  spots.  CPO  and 
officers’  quarters  have  undergone  sim- 
ilar refinements. 

SSN  571  also  has  apparatus  to 
scrub  the  carbon  dioxide  out  of  the 
air  and  to  refrigerate  the  atmosphere 
within  the  hull. 

Crewmen  aboard  Nautilus  are  also 
something  special— combination  sub- 
mariners and  physicists.  All  volun- 
teers selected  for  the  crew,  regard- 
less of  rate,  were  ordered  to  duty  at 
the  Bettis  Plant  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  Their  training  in- 
cluded instruction  in  the  theory,  de- 
sign, construction  and  operation  of 
nuclear  submarine  propulsion  ma- 
chinery. Theoretical  subjects  such  as 
college  algebra,  physics  and  analyti- 
cal geometry  provided  the  basis  for 
understanding  the  complex  systems 


and  equipment  involved. 

Practical  courses  in  circuits,  hy- 
draulic test  loops  and  stainless  steel 
wel(5ing  were  included,  as  were 
courses  in  blueprint  reading,  metal- 
lurgy and  reactor  engineering. 

The  crewmen  were  then  sent  to 
Arco,  Idaho,  where  their  newly  found 
knowledge  could  be  given  practical 
application  in  the  operation  of  the 
land-based  prototype  of  the  Nautilus 
propulsion  reactor.  This  plant,  known 
as  the  “Mark  I,”  was  an  actual  re- 
production of  the  machinery  compart- 
ments built  into  Nautilus. 

Then,  having  been  dry-land  sai- 
lors for  nearly  three  years,  they 
headed  for  the  Submarine  Base,  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  a refresher 
course  in  submarine  seamanship. 
Even  CDR  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson,  usn, 
who  had  been  selected  as  Nautilus" 
first  skipper,  took  the  same  training. 

All  in  all,  by  the  time  Nautilus 
first  headed  to  sea  under  nuclear 
power,  her  crewmen  knew  as  much 
about  their  new-fangled  propulsion 
system  as  they  did  about  Diesels. 

WhileNautilus  and  her  atomic  sis- 
ters (including  USS  Seawolf,  now 
being  built  at  Groton)  are  expected 
to  be  “the  most”  where  submarines 


USS  HOLLAND  first  motor-driven  sub  enters  Annapolis  harbor.  Right:  Old  USS  Nautilus  is  shov/n  in  1913  photo. 


NAVY'S  KILLER  SUBMARINE  of  the  K-Type  makes  passage  in  waters  near 
Pearl  Harbor.  Boxed-nose  contains  the  latest  in  electronic  listening  devices. 


are  concerned,  they  are  not  the  only 
items  on  the  Navy’s  submarine 
agenda.  Still  in  the  classified  category 
is  a midget  submarine  which  has 
been  “in  the  works”  since  1952. 

Current  Navy  proposals  also  in- 
clude the  building  of  a nuclear-pow- 
ered radar  picket  submarine,  two  ad- 
ditional atom-powered  subs,  and  a 
guided  missile  submarine. 

Other  new  submarine  types  which 
have  been  added  in  recent  years  are; 

• Fast-Attack  submarines,  a class  of 
boats  shorter  and  more  streamlined 
than  World  War  II  submarines  of 
approximately  the  same  displacement 
— 1500  tons. 

• Anti-submarine  submarines— the 

famous  “killers.” 

• Target  and  training  submarines 

(SST),  of  which  two  have  been  au- 
thorized. These  are  approximately  50 
feet  in  length  and  were  designed  for 
personnel  training  and  anti-subma- 
rine target  practice. 

But  in  addition  to  new  construc- 
tion and  proposed  construction,  the 
Navy  has  been  busy  modernizing  and 
converting  World  War  II  submersi- 
bles,  in  line  with  a postwar  study 
which  indicated  that  submarines  fre- 
quently needed  rapid  conversion  or 


modification  to  carry  out  a particular 
job.  Among  these  “prototype  conver- 
sions”—made  to  learn  how  to  effect 
such  conversions  in  event  a number 
of  them  became  necessary— are: 

• 55G— Guided  Missile  Submarines. 
These  included  the  Carbonero  and 
Cask,  both  subsequently  reconverted; 
and  Tunny  (SSG  282)  which  was 
converted  from  the  Gato  class. 

• SSR  — Radar  Picket  Submarines. 
Conversions  to  thi  scategory  include 
six  Gafo  class,  three  Tench  class  and 
one  Balao  class  submarine. 

• SSK  — Submarine  Killers  (Large). 
Seven  boats  of  the  “Gato”  class  have 
been  converted  to  this  category. 

• SSO— Submarine  Oiler.  Guavina 
(SSO  362),  formerly  of  the  Balao 
class,  was  converted  to  this  category, 
and  has  been  designated  an  auxiliary 
submarine  (AG(SS). 

• ASSA  — Cargo  Submarine.  Bar- 
hero  (ASSA  317)  is  the  only  conver- 
sion of  this  type,  and  is  undergoing 
further  conversion. 

• ASSP  — Transport  Submarines. 
The  two  members  of  this  class.  Perch 
(ASSP  313)  and  Sealion  (ASSP 
315),  were  both  Balao  class  subma- 
rines until  converted  to  carry  troop 
and  their  equipment. 


NAUTILUS  CREW  trainees  study  mock 
up  of  nuclear  controls  in  special 
classes  held  during  1952  and  53. 


With  conversions  and  modifica- 
tions to  modernize  her  present  Fleet, 
such  devices  as  guided  missiles,  tar- 
get-seeking torpedoes  and  snorkels 
—and  now  nuclear  propulsion— Uncle 
Sam’s  submarine  service  has  a future 
of  which  Bushnell  or  Fulton  or  old 
John  P.  Holland  never  dreamed. 

In  a fleet  which  already  is  equip- 
ped with  canted-deck  carriers  and  jet 
planes,  guided  missiles  and  dozens  of 
other  tested  devices  for  improving 
efficiency  and  striking  power,  the 
nuclear-powered  submarine  is  just 
one  additional  weapon  to  be  tested 
and  improved  upon.  But  you  can 
bet  your  next  payday  that  men  cele- 
brating the  submarine  service’s  55th 
birthday  as  Nautilus  crewmen  are 
today’s  proudest  Navymen.  After  all, 
they  operate  the  prototype  for  to- 
morrow’s undersea  fleet— and  they’re 
already  seeking  the  channel  markers 
ahead.  —Barney  Baugh,  JOl , USN. 


USS  BARRACUDA  (SS  163)  formerly  (V-1  of  1924)  and  WW  II  sub  (SS  392)  show  stages  in  advancement  of  design. 
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Early  Turtle  had  rudiments  of  a snorkel. 


First  Nautilus  (1801)  was  Fulton's  idea. 
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Rapid  development  of  undersea  craft  is  illustrated  by  this  sketch  of  53-foot  Holland  (1900),  fir; 
U.  S.  Navy  submarine. 
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Two  Chiefs  Named  Smith 

Many  sailors  of  today’s  Navy  are 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers  but  few  of  them  have  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  Floyd  B. 
Smith,  RMC,  usn,  on  duty  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Chief  Smith’s  father 
was  also  an  RMC— with  44  years  of 
naval  service. 

Ever  since  he  was  a youngster 
Chief  Smith’s  life  has  been  “Navy.” 
His  father,  whose  first  enlistment 
started  in  1902,  filled  him  with  sea 
stories  instead  of  pablum.  The  tales 
of  travel  and  adventure  in  exotic 
ports  all  over  the  world  helped  the 
younger  Smith  to  decide  on  a Navy 
career  long  before  he  was  old  enough 
to  enlist. 

Both  father  and  son  saw  duty  as 
radiomen  in  World  War  II  and  before 
he  died  in  1952  the  “old  salt’  ’learned 
that  his  son  had  made  “chief’  and 
was  carrying  on  in  his  place. 

The  new  Chief  Smith  is  not  only 
following  in  his  father’s  footstep^  as 
an  RMC  but  he  actually  wears  many 
of  the  same  uniforms  his  Dad  wore 
—they  fit  like  tailor-mades. 

Heavyweight  Fire  Killers 

A pair  of  foam-shooting  aircraft 
fire  fighting  and  rescue  trucks  and  a 
mobile  crane  that  can  pick  up  a four- 
engined  bomber  and  drive  away  with 
it  have  added  tremendous  punch  to 
Navy  aircraft  fire-fighting  efforts.  The 
new  equipment  was  tested  and  first 
put  into  use  at  NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla. 

The  two  crash  trucks  are  the  first 
operational  models  of  two  radically 
new  types  of  Navy  crash  trucks  and 
are  designed  to  blanket  air  crashes 
with  18,000  gallons  of  flame-smoth- 
ering foam  in  two  minutes.  The  trucks 


FLOYD  B.  SMITH,  RMC,  USN,  is  follow- 
ing the  course  set  by  his  father,  an 
RMC  with  44  years  of  service. 


are  forerunners  of  similar  equipment 
slated  for  naval  air  stations  through- 
out the  world. 

The  MB-1,  a 17-ton  crash  vehicle, 
is  the  heavyweight  of  the  new  trucks. 
It  has  a top  speed  of  64  miles  per 
hour.  During  a test  run,  the  MB-1 
ran  a mile  from  a dead  stop  in  89 
seconds.  During  other  test  trials,  it 
also  laid  down  foam  at  a range  of  180 
feet  and  extinguished  a simulated  air- 
craft fire— 200  gallons  of  flaming  avia- 
tion gasoline— in  11  seconds. 

The  little  brother  to  the  large  truck 
is  the  MB-2,  a smaller  and  faster  foam 
carrier.  This  truck  is  specifically  tai- 
lored for  the  job  of  sweeping  through 
crash  fires  for  the  quick  rescue  of 
trapped  pilots  and  passengers. 

The  new  type  mobile  crane,  which 
resembles  a road  grader  without  the 
blade,  is  designed  to  aid  rescue  and 
clear  runways  in  an  air  crash. 


New  Type  Life  Preserver 

A new  type  of  life  preserver  has 
been  adopted  as  standard  for  Navy 
shipboard  use  to  replace  the  “left- 
over” B-4  preservers  now  being  used. 

Carried  in  a compact  pouch  on  the 
small  of  the  back,  the  new  preserver 
permits  the  wearer  to  perform  his 
normal  duties  in  comfort.  It  is  also 
advantageous  since  it  will  automati- 
cally turn  the  wearer  on  his  back 
and  keep  his  head  above  the  sur- 
face when  he  is  in  the  water. 

The  preserver  consists  of  a single 
buoyancy  chamber  made  of  neoprene 
coated  nylon,  a carbon  dioxide  in- 
flator,  an  oral  inflation  valve  and 
tube,  a lifting  harness,  a waist  belt, 
a toggle  line  and  a pouch. 

The  lifting  harness  on  the  life 
preserver  permits  the  wearer  to  be 
hoisted  from  the  water.  The  toggle 
line,  fitted  to  the  waist  belt,  allows 
the  wearer  to  be  attached  to  a boat 
or  to  other  survivors. 

The  new  type  life  preservers  are 
now  stocked  in  the  Navy  General 
Stores  system  and  will  be  issued  to 
all  ships  as  replacements  for  the 
old  World  War  II  models  as  they 
wear  out. 

Save  Pier  from  Burning  Ship 

Three  fast  thinking  U.  S.  Navy- 
men  kept  a merchant  vessel  from 
severely  damaging  a French  port  re- 
cently when  they  braved  the  flames 
from  the  burning  ship  to  cut  her 
mooring  lines  so  she  could  be  towed 
out  to  sea. 

The  three  Navymen,  Ensign  Mel- 
vin R.  Race,  usn;  Robert  F.  Bowen, 
FN,  USN;  and  Frank  C.  Friedell, 
FP2,  USN  were  on  board  uss  Robert 
H.  McCard  (DD  822)  in  the  port  of 
Marseilles  when  fire  broke  out  on 
the  Italian  ship  Marvia. 

As  flames  shot  200  feet  in  the  air, 
a fire  party  from  McCard  quickly 
joined  French  firemen  who  were  try- 
ing to  cut  the  mooring  lines  of  the 
stricken  ship.  Time  after  time  they 
were  rebuffed.  At  last  Race,  Bowen 
and  Friedell  shot  through  the  flames, 
cut  the  lines  and  escaped  without 
serious  injury.  A tug  then  averted 
disaster  to  the  port  by  towing  the 
burning  vessel  out  to  sea. 


YESTERDAY’S  NAVY 


On  18  Apr  1942  U.  S.  Army  planes  that  had  taken  off  from  the 
carrier  USS  Hornet  (CV  12),  assisted  by  search  and  fighter  planes 
from  USS  Enterprise  (CV  6),  dropped  bombs  on  Tokyo,  Japan.  As  a 
carrier  operation  this  raid  was  unique  in  that  for  the  first  time  in 
naval  history,  land  bombers  were  transported  across  an  ocean  and 
launched  from  a carrier  off  enemy  shores.  On  1 Apr  1945,  at  0830, 
the  first  wave  of  20,000  men,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  first  wave 
of  Normandy,  was  landed  by  Navy  ships  on  Okinawa  beaches. 
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whether  it  is  aboard  an  aircraft  car- 
rier, a destroyer  or  an  LST,  it  is  a 
significant  award  and  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

Nominations  for  such  awards  are 
usually  made  by  the  petty  officers 
and  officers  in  each  division  aboard 
ship  and  the  final  selection  is  made 
by  the  skipper,  the  exec,  or  both. 

In  selecting  the  Honor  Man,  the 
“judges”  consider  his  leadership, 
character,  naval  smartness,  loyalty, 
initiative  and  proficiency  in  rating. 

Last  year,  two  of  the  men  who 
received  such  recognition  were  James 
D.  Gore,  CS2,  usn  the  “Honor  Man 
for  1954”  of  uss  Helena  (CA  7.5) 
and  Clyde  F.  Anderson,  QM2,  usn, 
the  “Honor  Man  of  the  Year”  of  uss 
Worcester  (CL  144). 


Ocean  Radar  Station  Ships 

uss  Guardian  (YAGR  1),  the  first 
of  four  former  Liberty  ships  being 
converted  to  ocean  radar  station  ships, 
has  been  commissioned  at  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard  for  offshore  employ- 
ment in  the  continental  air  defense 
system. 

YAGR  1 and  her  three  sister  ships 
are  the  first  Navy  vessels  specifically 
programmed  for  picket  duty  off  the 
Atlantic  coats  .The  major  conversion 
work  on  the  vessels  was  an  extensive 
electronics  and  communications  in- 
stallation, as  well  as  the  provision  of 
additional  berthing  and  messing  fa- 
cilities for  the  crews. 

In  addition  to  air  and  surface 
search  radar,  the  YAGRs  are  also  be- 
ing equipped  with  a combat  infor- 
mation center  for  evaluating  radar 
information  and  controlling  action  of 
U.  S.  fighter  aircraft  against  enemy 
targets. 

The  former  cargo  ships  are  being 
outfitted  to  remain  at  sea  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time. 

Once  they  are  on  duty  with  the 
fleet,  the  new  YAGRs  will  operate  out 
of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Ships  Pick  Year's  Honor  Men 

In  recent  years,  various  ships  of 
the  Navy  have  been  giving  recog- 
nition to  their  most  outstanding  crew 
member  by  naming  him  the  “Honor 
Man  of  the  Year.”  Regardless  of 
where  this  recognition  is  made, 


EARLY  WARNING  radar  ship,  USS  Haverfield  (DER  393)  departs  from  Naval 
Base,  Philadelphia,  for  shakedov/n  cruise.  She  will  be  part  of  defense  net. 


OCEAN  RADAR  STATION,  USS  Guardian  (YAGR  1)  is  the  first  of  four  former 
Liberty  ships  to  be  converted  and  commissioned  for  offshore  air  defense. 


Floating  Radar  Set 

The  newest  link  in  the  nation’s  fast 
growing  network  of  defense  lookouts 
—a  ship  equipped  to  give  early  warn- 
ing of  possible  enemy  attack  — has 
been  added  to  the  Continental  Air 
Defense  system. 

The  radar  picket  escort  vessel  uss 
Haverfield  (DER  393)  will  become  a 
virtual  floating  radar  set  able  to  spot 
aircraft,  submarines  and  surface  ves- 
sels headed  for  the  continental  U.S. 

All  military  and  civilian  aircraft, 
both  United  States  and  foreign,  will 
have  an  alloted  period  of  time  to 
make  their  identity  known  to  Haver- 
field  as  it  passes  within  radar  range. 
If  a plane  fails  to  identify  itself,  the 
“watchdog”  ship  then  radios  land- 
based  U.  S.  jet  aircraft  that  will  in- 
tercept the  unidentified  planes. 

A veteran  U-boat  hunter  of  World 
War  II,  the  ship  was  recommissioned 
early  this  year  after  conversion. 

Besides  the  radar,  electronic  and 
communication  equipment  installed 
on  Haverfield,  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  ship’s  habit- 
ability. This  includes  curtains,  varied 
color  schemes  in  the  compartments, 
“bulkhead  to  bulkhead”  carpeting 
and  individual  reading  lights  in  each 
man’s  bunk. 

The  conversion  of  Haverfield  and 
the  addition  of  so  much  electronic 
equipment  has  added  more  than  400 
tons  to  her  displacement,  bringing  her 
nearer  a destroyer’s  weight. 

To  keep  topside  weight  to  a mini- 
mum, all  new  construction  is  of  pre- 
fabricated aluminum.  Even  the  new 
tripod  masts  and  the  huge  deck-house 
are  made  of  aluminum.  To  offset  this 
weight  topside,  more  than  60  tons 
of  pig  iron  was  placed  in  the  ship’s 
bilges  and  voids  to  act  as  ballast. 
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Carson  Sails  Again— 


9 Gold  Hashmarks 

Navymen  have  taken  pride  in 
their  reputation  as  “salts”  sinee  the 
first  Navy  ship  put  to  sea.  Few  of 
them,  however,  can  lay  claim  to  a 
career  as  salty  and  as  lengthy  as 
Chief  Machinist’s  Mate  Gerald  E. 
Carson,  usn,  whose  record  includes 
35  years  of  continuous  active  serv- 
ice, with  32  of  those  years  as  sea 
duty— and  a 4.0  conduct  record  so 
long  it  would  make  a lesser  man 
quake. 

Chief  Carson’s  Navy  career  be- 
gan in  January  1919  when  he  signed 
up  for  his  first  four-year  hitch.  After 
recruit  training  at  Great  Lakes  Na- 
val Training  Center  and  a couple 
of  months  as  station  complement 
there,  he  headed  for  his  first  sea 
dutv  in  the  old  battleship  Rhode  Is- 
land (BB  17). 

Between  his  tour  in  BB  17  and 
the  year  1935,  Carson  saw  duty  in 
such  ships  as  uss  Nebraska  (BB  14) , 
the  collier  uss  Neptune  (AC  8)  and 
uss  Florida  (BB  30). 

Carson  left  Florida  in  1931  and 
paused  at  tlie  Norfolk  Receiving 
Station  just  long  enough  to  have 
liis  rate  changed  from  engineman 
to  machinist’s  mate  first  class  be- 
fore receiving  orders  to  the  old 
“four-pipe”  destroyer  uss  Schenck 
(DD  159). 

Carson’s  first  tour  of  shore  duty 
began  in  March  1933  when  he  re- 
ported to  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for 
a two-year  stretch  away  from  the 
brine.  While  at  Pensacola  Cars'on 
was  also  advanced  to  chief  machin- 
ist’s mate. 

Then,  in  March  1935  the  chief 

■"orted  aboard  the  cruiser  uss  Netc 
Orleans  (CA  32),  remaining  on 
board  throughout  that  ship’s  par- 
ticipation in  the  defense  of  Hawaii, 
and  in  the  battles  of  Coral  Sea,  Mid- 
way, Savo,  Solomon  Islands  and 
Guadalcanal. 

In  March  1943  (during  his  25th 
year  of  service)  Chief  Carson 
checked  in  with  Yard  Craft  at  Pearl 
Harbor  for  several  month’s  dub' 
before  reporting  to  Treasure  Island 
and  the  newly-constructed  floating 
dry  dock  ARD  13. 

In  September  1944  Carson  got 
his  second  tour  of  shore  duty,  as  an 
instructor  in  basic  engineering  at 
Great  Lakes,  lU.  After  only  one  year 
ashore  he  was  ordered  to  the  Shoe- 
maker, Calif.,  personnel  center  for 


Mark  Salty  Career 


CHIEF  CARSON  receives  congratu- 
lations for  his  35  years  of  service 
during  Battle  'E'  award  to  his  ship 
USS  Francis  M.  Robinson  (DE  220). 

duty  until  his  further  assignment  in 
1945. 

Between  January  1946  and  July 
1949,  when  he  reported  aboard  uss 
Francis  M.  Robinson  (DE  220)  (his 
present  duty  station ) , Chief  Carson 
had  served  in  uss  Ulysses  (ARB  9) 
in  Shanghai,  China,  and  uss  Fen- 
theus  (ARL  20)  and  uss  Okaloosa 
(APA  219)  at  Norfolk. 

During  his  career  in  the  Navy 
Carson  has  always  abided  by  the 
rules  and  regulations— or  almost 
always. 

Years  ago,  when  he  was  still  a 
whitehat,  Carson  went  to  captain’s 
mast  for  a reason  familiar  to  most 
whitehats  in  the  engineering  gang: 
“eyeballing”  topside  in  dungarees 
during  a dress  formation.  Still,  that 
didn’t  keep  him  from  being  eligible 
for  his  ninth  gold  service  stripe  in 
January  1955. 

Chief  Carson,  whose  present  en- 
listment expires  in  1956  (making  a 
total  of  37  years  of  active  service), 
is  still  doing  his  duty  by  the  Navy, 
too. 

During  recent  presentation  of  the 
Battle  Efficiency  Plaque  to  uss 
Francis  M.  Robinson,  the  command- 
er of  Destroyer  Division  601  noted 
that  “it  is  men  like  Carson  who  have 
earned  you  the  much  coveted  Navy 
‘E.’ 

His  long  naval  experience  has 
very  materially  contributed  to  the 
winning  of  this  award.” 

— Judson  Stephens,  YNl,  usn. 


Tropical  Polar  Bear  Club 

Florida  is  famed  for  its  beaches  but 
members  of  Patrol  Squadron  Five, 
whose  home  base  is  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  have  been  doing  their  swim- 
ming this  past  winter  in  the  icy  waters 
off  Argentina,  Newfoundland,  of  late. 

This  seeming  madness  comes  un- 
der the  all  important  heading  of  sur- 
vival — they  have  been  learning  to 
save  their  lives  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  squadron  has  been  flying  anti- 
submarine and  ice  patrols  around 
such  arctic  outposts  in  Greenland  and 
Labrador  as  Thule,  Sondrestrom  and 
Goose  Bay. 

As  a result,  instruction  in  survival 
is  an  important  part  of  each  day’s 
activities  for  the  “Mad  Foxes”  of  VP- 
5.  Each  member  of  every  plane  crew 
must  learn  the  operation  and  uses  of 
his  survival  equipment  so  well  that 
there  will  be  no  mistakes  when  the 
real  thing  comes  along. 

The  most  popular  part  of  this  train- 
ing is  the  regular  swimming  session 
in  the  icy  waters  of  Newfoundland 
The  crewmen  first  don  their  “Poopy” 
suits,  which  are  especially  designed 
and  tailored  to  protect  the  wearer 
against  extreme  weather  conditions, 
and  then  jump  into  the  freezing 
water. 

All  is  not  play  in  the  water  for 
while  “enjoying”  their  dip,  the  crews 
learn  how  to  inflate  their  plane’s  life 
raft,  how  to  crawl  into  it,  and  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  that  the 
life  raft  can  support  in  the  water. 

It’s  a far  cry  from  the  sunny 
beaches  of  Florida,  but  the  opera- 
tion is  a part  of  the  never  ending 
training  for  preparedness  that  is  such 
an  integral  part  of  today’s  Navy. 

A Penny  Per  Pound  Per  Man 

The  men  of  Recruit  Company  336 
at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Great 
Lakes,  111.,  added  a new  “gimmick” 
to  the  giving  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions. During  the  1955  “March  of 
Dimes”  campaign,  the  60  recruits 
volunteered  to  donate  a penny  per 
pound  per  man. 

To  add  “weight”  to  their  good  in- 
tentions, the  recruits  stepued  on  the 
scales  rigged  out  in  complete  winter 
gear,  including  pea  coats,  nine-pound 
rifles  and  drill  shoes.  They  weighed 
a total  of  11,460  pounds,  an  aver- 
age of  191  pounds  per  man.  The  to- 
tal weight  added  $114.60  to  the 
NTC  Great  Lakes  “March  of  Dimes 
Fund”  for  the  year  1955. 
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P5M-2  MARLIN,  the  Navy's  newest  anti-submarine  warfare  seaplane,  takes  off  for  coastal  and  far-flung  patrol  duties. 


Floating  Rifle  Range 

uss  Rushmore  (LSD  14)  claims  to 
have  the  world’s  largest— and  maybe 
the  only  — floating  rifle  and  pistol 
range. 

Boasting  an  Olympic  slow  and 
rapid  fire  set  of  targets,  the  range 
also  has  firing  lines  for  .22  caliber 
rifle  and  pistol  courses,  Navy  “E” 
Course,  Camp  Perry  Course  and  the 
National  Match  Pistol  Course. 

The  range  was  designed  by  James 
T.  Kenny,  FPC,  usn,  based  on  plans 
provided  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  rifle  and  pistol  range  was  con- 
structed by  the  members  of  the 
Rushmore  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  dur- 
ing their  off-duty  hours. 

To  date,  the  range  has  aided  15 
Rushmore  sailors  in  qualifying  as 
Navy  Expert  Pistol  Shots.  Three  men, 
including  the  ship’s  commanding  offi- 
cer, have  qualified  for  both  the  Ex- 


pert Pistol  and  Expert  Rifle  medals. 

CHMACH  P.  P.  Ligeski,  usn,  de- 
signed the  turning  Olympic-type  sil- 
houette targets  which  can  also  be 
made  stationary  for  use  in  U.  S.  rifle 
and  pistol  matches.  Artificial  lighting 
provides  a constant  light  on  the  tar- 
gets. 

The  Rushmore  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Club  welcomes  all  competition.  If 
your  ship  is  in  the  vicinity  and  would 
like  some  shooting  competition,  the 
Rushmore  shooters  would  like  to  sup- 
ply it. 

This  includes  everyone  from  be- 
ginner to  expert  classification. 

One  of  the  more  recent  shooting 
matches  was  with  the  top-notch  In- 
sular Police  Club  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  LSD  shooters  want  as  much 
competition  as  they  can  get,  in  prep- 
aration for  the  1955  All-Navy  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Matches. 


Breech  Block  Puller  Saves  Work 

Crews  who  fire— and  then  must 
clean— the  Navy’s  three-inch  50  cal- 
iber guns  will  find  a labor-saving  de- 
vice in  their  future.  Called  a “breech 
block  puller,”  the  new  gadget  allows 
one  man  to  do  a job  which  once  re- 
quired three  men— and  the  one  man 
can  remove  a breech  block  in  half 
the  time. 

The  puller  is  a rectangular  box  with 
a crank  at  the  side,  connected  to  a 
cable  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  When  the  box  is  placed  over 
a gun  breech  and  the  cable  attached 
to  a pad  eye  on  the  breech  block  it- 
self, merely  turning  the  crank  will  lift 
the  block.  All  connecting  parts  can 
then  be  easily  loosened  and  the  block 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  breech. 
The  process  is  reversed  for  reinstal- 
lation. 

Bruce  Caskey,  GMl,  usn,  designed 
the  device  while  serving  in  the  heavy 
cruiser  uss  Los  Angeles  (CA  135), 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  entire 
three-inch  battery.  Using  only  surplus 
equipment  in  the  process,  Caskey  pro- 
duced his  first  rough  “puller”  in  the 
“LA’s”  machine  shop  during  January 
1952.  He  experimented  with  it  for 
two  years  before  submitting  the  idea 
to  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

BuOrd  received  the  idea  enthusi- 
astically—and  the  “breech  block  pul- 
ler” is  on  its  way  to  becoming  stand- 
ard equipment  for  the  Navy’s  3"50 
mounts. 

Caskey’s  ingenuity  in  saving  man- 
power, money  and  material  has  net- 
ted him  a letter  of  commendation 
from  Commander  Cruiser  Division 
Five,  and  a commendation  from  the 
skipper  of  Los  Angeles  on  behalf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance. 


HEAVY  CRUISER,  USS  Newport  News  (CA  148),  drops  anchor  in  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  for  liberty  after  completion  of  intensive  refresher  training  cruise. 
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WORK  HORSE  OF  ALEUTIAN  Islands,  USS  Yuma  (ATF  94)  carries  supplies 
to  the  remote  stations  in  this  barren  chain  of  islands  in  the  Pacific. 


Constellaf ion's  Flag  Comes  Down 

Tlie  Navy  has  hauled  down  uss 
ComteUations  commission  pennant 
for  the  fourth  and  last  time  in  the 
157-year  career  of  the  “36-gunner.” 
Decommissioning  of  the  wooden- 
hulled frigate  was  decided  upon  so 
that  her  token  complement  of  sailors 
could  be  released  to  other  duty  . 

Currently  moored  at  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  not  far  from  another  famous 
oldtimer,  uss  Constitution  (“Old  Iron- 
sides”), Constellation  will  be  main- 
tained in  a state  of  minimum  repair 
by  the  Navy  pending  delivery  to  Bal- 
timore citizen  groups  for  use  as  a 
museum. 

Constellation  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1794,  built  in  1797, 
and  made  her  first  contribution  to 
U.  S.  Naval  history  on  9 Feb  1799 
during  hostilities  with  French  forces 
in  the  W'est  Indies.  She  is  one  of  four 
“floating  war”  veterans  recently  put 
up  for  adoption  by  the  Navy. 

Food  Dosimeter 

Scientists  at  the  Navy’s  Research 
Laboratory  have  come  up  with  a 
peacetime  use  for  a special  type  of 
glass  they  had  developed  earlier  to 
measure  atomic  radiation— measuring 
the  amount  of  high-intensity  radia- 
tion needed  to  pasteurize  or  other- 
wist  protect  food  and  drugs. 

Here’s  the  story:  Radiation  intensi- 
ties are  being  used  in  experiments 
dealing  with  pasteurization  and  food 
preservation,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 


Commission  has  been  searching  for 
a simple  device  to  measure  the  neces- 
sary radiation.  In  addition  to  being 
simple  and  easy  to  use,  the  device 
must  be  rugged  enough  for  use  in 
production-line  irradiation  of  food 
and  drug  products. 

The  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
had  already  discovered— as  a result 


of  research  begun  in  1947— that  nor- 
mally colorless  glass  containing  a 
small  amount  of  silver  would  become 
a fluorescent  orange  color  under 
ultraviolet  light  after  it  had  been  ex- 
posed to  X-ray  or  gamma  radiations. 
The  intensity  of  the  orange  color  was 
a measure  of  the  intensity  of  radia- 
tion, which  could  then  be  read  off 
separate  meters. 

This  glass,  in  “dog  tag”  locket 
form,  has  already  been  bought  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  as  a 
personnel  dosimeter,  a device  to 
measure  the  amount  of  exposure  to 
such  things  as  atomic  bomb  radia- 
tions. 

Existing  dosimeters  would  not 
satisfy  the  exacting  requirements  of 
a production  line  measuring  device 
so  NRL,  in  cooperation  with  AEG, 
began  experiments  to  determine 
whether  the  silver-activated  glass 
could  be  adapted  for  such  use.  Tests 
at  both  the  Navy  lab  and  at  civilian 
institutions  have  shown  that  the  glass 
works  satisfactorily. 

The  Army’s  Quartermaster  Corps, 
now  conducting  a five-year  study  of 
food  preservation  by  radiation,  plans 
to  use  the  Navy-developed  glass  in 
their  experiments.  Meanwhile,  the 
NRL  is  at  work  on  providing  an 
even  more  inexpensive  dosimeter. 


Navymen's  Wives  Like  That  Extra  $32,000 


The  disbursing  officer  at  the 
Minecraft  Base  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  had  a busy  day  recently  when 
32  enlisted  men  of  the  Mine  Force 
shipped  over  in  a mass  ceremony 
and  collected  a total  of  nearly 
$32,000. 

The  mass  reenlistment  was  re- 
ported by  television  and  radio  as 
well  as  by  local  newspapers.  In- 
cluded in  the  ceremony  was  a spe- 
cial contest  held  for  the  reenlistees’ 
wives.  Each  was  asked  to  give  an 
impromptu  talk  on,  “Why  I’m 
Glad  My  Husband  Reenlisted.” 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Harms,  wife  of  R.  B. 
Harms,  SOI,  usn,  of  uss  Valor 
(AM  472)  walked  off  with  the  first 
prize  of  $100  worth  of  merchan- 
dise when  she  explained  the  rea- 
sons she  was  happy  her  husband 
shipped  over. 

The  runner-up  in  the  contest, 
W.  A.  Roggenbrodt,  SN,  gave  his 
own  reasons  for  reenlisting,  since 
he  is  single.  He  reasoned  that  it 
was  well  worthwhile— “the  Navy 


offers  an  education,  knowledge  of 
the  sea  and  the  opportunity  to 
know  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world.” 

When  the  time  came  for  the 
swearing  in  portion  of  the  cere- 
monies, RADM  Harry  Sanders, 
USN,  Commander  Mine  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  stepped  forward  and 
administered  the  oath  to  the  as- 
sembled men  and  then  handed 
them  their  reenlistment  bonus 
checks. 

In  another  instance  a ship  in  the 
Pacific  Fleet  also  has  held  a group 
ceremony  of  reenlistment.  Six  men 
from  the  boiler  division  aboard 
uss  Rochester  (CA  124)  raised 
their  right  hands  at  the  same  time 
in  front  of  the  ship’s  captain  and 
took  the  oath  for  another  cruise. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  were 
over  the  six  hurried  to  the  cruis- 
er’s disbursing  office  to  collect  a 
sum  total  of  $5646.  They  all 
agreed  on  one  point,  “it  certainly 
pays  to  ship  over.” 
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NEW  CUTLASS— F7U-3  all-purpose  fighter  plane  has  top  speed  of  more  than 
650  mph,  is  equipped  with  folding  wings  and  arresting  gear  for  carrier  use. 


Refueling  System  for  Jets 

A fuel  dispensing  system  vvliich 
enables  several  jet  aircraft  to  refuel 
simultaneously  has  demonstrated  its 
value  at  Cherry  Point  Air  Station 
where  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and 
the  Marine  Corps  have  collaborated 
in  its  installation  and  operation. 

Maintenance  is  extremely  low  and 
the  system  may  be  operated  with 
only  a third  of  the  personnel  for- 
merly required.  For  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  system  using  20 
men  does  the  work  of  approximately 
60  fueling  trucks  with  a capacity  of 
3000  gallons  each,  requiring  180 
men  to  operate  and  maintain  them. 

As  a possible  forerunner  of  the 
type  of  fueling  equipment  which 
may  see  future  service  at  Navy  air 
facilities  ashore,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  system  will  relieve  the  bottle- 
neck formerly  encountered  in  ready- 
ing the  fuel-hungry  jets. 

The  basic  system  consists  of  a 
series  of  “fixed  fueling  dispensers.” 
Fuel  is  piped  underground  to  these 
dispensers  from  a storage  and  pump- 
ing plant  several  thousand  feet  away. 
The  dispenser  consists  of  a strainer, 
booster  pump,  filter-water  separator 
and  meter.  There  are  three  hoselines 
for  each  dispenser. 

The  three  hoses  can  be  used  singly 
or  simultaneously,  depending  on  how 
many  planes  are  being  refueled  at 
one  time.  An  inductor  provides  the 
suction  to  “defuel”  the  planes  if 
necessary.  The  entire  assembly  is 
mounted  as  a unit  on  a fabricated 
steel  base. 

In  the  refueling  process,  the  jets 
are  taxied  under  their  own  power  to 
the  fueling  positions  in  lanes  on  each 
side  of  the  fueling  station.  Then, 
after  the  planes  are  filled,  they  are 
towed  away  from  the  station.  At 
present,  10  airplanes  are  fueled  and 
moved  away  from  the  five  stations 
every  13  minutes.  This  rate  may  be 
increased  with  greater  pumping  ca- 
pacity. 

Television  for  Jet  Planes 

Airborne  Navymen  who  are  pilot- 
ing today’s  highspeed  jet  planes  have 
a new  type  of  television  in  their  fu- 
ture-one that  will  replace  more  than 
half  of  the  buttons,  dials  and  knobs 
the  present-day  pilot  must  contend 
with,  while  cutting  pilot  error  to  a 
minimum. 

Flat-plate  television,  as  the  new 
development  is  called,  reduces  the 
pilot’s  control  system  to  a stick,  a 


throttle,  six  switches  and  two  Hat  TV 
tubes.  The  panel  itself  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  the  two  tubes. 

One  part  of  the  television  panel 
will  be  a semi-circular  plate  mounted 
vertically  in  front  of  the  pilot.  This 
transparent  plate,  which  would  not 
interfere  with  the  pilot’s  vision  during 
contact  flight,  shows  altitude,  speed 
and  attitude  of  the  plane.  Physical 
features,  such  as  mountains,  are 
shown  artificially.  From  this  “TV”  the 
pilot  gets  necessary  information  about 
the  three  axes  of  the  aircraft;  pitch, 
roll  and  yaw. 

The  second  instrument,  a round 
plate  mounted  horizontally  inside  the 
cockpit  rim,  will  provide  necessary 
information  for  navigation  and  traf- 
fic control  in  a readily  assimilated 
way.  Calibrations  around  the  rim  of 
this  instrument  will  show  the  pilot 
the  number  of  miles  to  his  base,  fuel 
remaining,  and  similar  factors. 


One  test  model  of  the  new  tube  is 
approximately  the  size  and  shape  of 
a metropolitan  telephone  book.  It  is 
only  three  inches  in  thickness,  as 
compared  to  the  current  standard 
television  picture  tube  which  has  an 
average  depth  of  20  inches,  depend- 
ing upon  the  area  of  the  screen.  The 
new  tube  consists  of  a phosphor 
screen  sandwiched  between  glass 
plates,  and  it  functions  by  electroni- 
cally exciting  certain  selected  areas 
or  spots  on  the  screen. 

One  advantage  of  the  new  screen 
is  a powerful  focusing  action,  making 
for  high  definition  and  brightness. 

Based  on  research  in  human  engi- 
neering, the  new  TV-panel  system 
is  a development  of  a long-range  in- 
strument program  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  and  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics.  The  Navy  expects  the 
first  experimental  plane  using  this 
system  to  be  flown  about  1958. 


ELONGATED  'stinger  tail'  on  P2V-5  Neptune  is  latest  thing  in  ASW  weapons. 
It  can  seek  out  enemy  subs  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  the  ocean's  surface. 
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SPORTS  AND  RECREATION 


GOOD  SPORTS  AT  FASRON  117— John  H.  Baxley,  AN,  DSN,  1953  14ND  middleweight  boxing  champ,  keeps  in 
shape.  Center:  Upside  down  sailor  is  Gerald  H.  Leasure,  AD3,  USN.  Right:  C.  R.  Green,  AEAN,  USN,  sets  volleyball. 


Panama  Smoke-Eating  Champs 

Rodman  Naval  Station  in  Panama 
is  the  possessor  of  a new  and  useful 
“sports”  championship.  It’s  the  cur- 
rent Inter-Service  Firefighting  Cham- 
pion of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Five  competitive  events  were  held 
during  this  year’s  meet,  and  the  Navy 
smoke-eaters  scored  a perfect  500 
points.  Members  of  the  Navy  team 
were:  crew  chief  Joseph  Schroder, 
BM2,  USN;  nozzleman  James  Snyder, 
SN,  USN;  driver  Donald  Olson,  FN, 
USN;  plugman  Merlin  Neumeyer,  SN, 
USN;  and  hosemen  Robert  Getchell, 
FN,  USN;  and  Douglas  Bailey,  SN, 

USN. 

Army  was  a close  second  this  year 
with  494  points  while  the  Air  Force, 
which  was  the  defending  champion, 
finished  third,  nine  points  behind 
Navy. 

Spearfishing  Derby 
The  NAS  Guantanamo  Bay  “Deni- 
zens of  the  Deep”  won  the  ‘show’ 
position  in  the  Fourth  National 
Spearfishing  Derby  held  at  Key 
West’s  Pelican  Shoals.  The  Navy 
teams  scored  a total  of  206/2  points 
in  their  first  test  against  major  com- 
petition. 

Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  John 
Kropack  and  two  Navy  civilian  work- 
ers, Ted  Ahlberg  and  Earl  Cava- 
naug,  represented  the  Gitmo  Bay 
team  in  the  Nationals. 

The  Navy  spearfishing  club  in 
Gitmo  was  organized  in  1953.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  weekly  expeditions  in 
Cuban  waters,  the  team  has  com- 
peted in  derbies  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Jamaica. 


Judo  Expert 

The  art  of  judo  has  gotten  a 
boost  at  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  since 
James  Bryant,  ATS,  usn,  came 
aboard.  He’s  teaching  this  form  of 
self-defense  to  interested  personnel 
on  that  station. 

Bryant  first  became  interested  in 
judo  while  stationed  at  NAS  Barber’s 
Point,  Oahu,  T.H.  In  1951,  he 


earned  his  “brown  belt”  before  being 
transferred  to  the  carrier  uss  Prince- 
ton (CVA  37). 

Duty  in  Princeton  helped  Bryant 
to  further  his  knowledge,  especially 
when  his  ship  was  based  in  Japan. 
The  slender  Navyman  took  every 
opportunity  to  learn  new  tricks  and 
in  1953  earned  his  “black  belt” 
rating. 


USS  Alameda,  Flatop  No.  707,  Joins  Dry  Land  Carriers 


As  crowds  cheered  and  a band 
played  “Anchors  Aweigh,”  the  crew- 
men of  the  West  Coast’s  first  canted 
deck  carrier  stood  proudly  by  their 
stations  and  uss  Alameda  moved 
ino  action— right  down  the  middle 
of  the  street! 

Unlike  the  Navy’s  first  canted 
deck  carrier  uss  Antietam  (CVS 
36),  Alameda  will  never  put  out  to 
sea— she’s  a parade  float  attached  to 
NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 


PRIZE  WINNING  SHIP  will  never  sail 
the  seas.  USS  Alameda  is  a parade 
float  based  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 


Alameda  is  about  40  feet  long  and 
is  permanently  based  on  a four- 
wheeled  supply  trailer  which  has 
been  lengthened  to  accommodate 
the  entire  float.  It  is  eight  feet  wide, 
nine  feet  high  and  weighs  about 
2000  pounds.  Also  known  as  “Flat- 
top  No.  101,”  Alameda  frequently 
participates  in  local  parades  spon- 
sored by  various  civic  organizations 
and  in  its  more  than  seven  years  of 
operations  has  won  numerous  tro- 
phies, awards  and  prizes.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  the  public  with  a 
look  at  a “modern  warship”  Ala- 
meda is  also  used  for  recruiting  pur- 
poses. 

Flags  and  pennants,  figurines  and 
miniature  planes  have  been  added 
to  make  it  a full  dress  ship.  Her 
wooden  guns  fire  puflFs  of  talcum 
powder  at  the  “enemy”  crowds  as 
she  steams  along  the  parade  route. 
A public  address  system  enables  her 
“skipper”  to  address  the  crowd,  or 
band  music  to  be  played. 

The  original  float  was  designed 
and  built  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Station  Public  Works  Department 
in  1947. 
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Far  East  Golf  Champs 

The  golf  team  from  NAS  Atsugi, 
Japan,  is  tlie  team  to  beat  this  year 
in  its  sector.  Last  year  it  captured 
the  All-Far-Eastern  Navy  golf 
championship  as  it  trounced  the 
golfers  from  FleActs,  Yokosuka,  by 
a 70-stroke  margin  in  the  36-hole 
medal  play  tourney.  Ed  Irwin,  cham- 
pion of  the  Atsugi  spring  tourney, 
led  his  team  to  victory  as  he  gained 
medalist  honors  with  rounds  of  81 
and  75. 

The  Atsugi  golfers  followed  up 
this  triumph  by  winning  top  honors 
in  the  All-Japan  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment. Although  this  18-hole  tourney 
was  played  in  a driving  rainstorm, 
some  good  cards  were  turned  in. 

These  two  tourneys  closed  the 
NAS  Atsugi  “Elyers”  golf  season  and 
left  them  with  the  impressive  record 
of  22  victories  and  only  3 defeats. 
The  outstanding  win  of  the  season, 
so  far  as  the  Atsugi  golfers  are  con- 
cerned, was  their  upset  victory  over 
the  highly-rated  Johnston  Air  Force 
Base  team. 

Members  of  the  Atsugi  team,  be- 
sides Ed  Irwin  and  Chaplain  Ing- 
voldstand,  are  Mickey  Conery,  Walt 
Lunn,  Frank  Mulligan  and  Jerry 
Steward. 

Giant-Killing  LST 

The  “giant-killing”  softball  team 
from  uss  LST  803  is  training  to  beat 
its  impressive  record  of  last  year.  In 
1954  it  boasted  of  a number  of  vic- 
tories over  teams  from  ships  with 
much  larger  complements.  In  one  of 
their  recent  encounters,  the  LST 
803  “Seahorses”  dropped  the  soft- 
ballers  from  uss  Hornet  (CVA  12) 
1-0  in  a nine-inning  thriller. 

This  victory  brought  the  Sea- 
horses’ season  record  to  15-2,  includ- 
ing victories  over  such  ‘giants’  as 
uss  Point  Cruz  (CVE  119),  uss  Atlas 
(ARL  7),  uss  Sperry  (AS  12),  and 
uss  Romulus  (ARL  22).  The  victory 
over  Santa  Cruz  was  a 17-inning 
marathon,  with  LST  803  finally  win- 
ning 7-6. 

Howard  Caldwell,  DC2,  usn,  has 
done  most  of  the  pitching  for  the 
Seahorses  and  sports  13  victories  for 
the  season.  Top  hitters  for  the  LST 
803  team  are  Robert  Bradley,  GM3, 
USN,  .451;  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Monty  Osborn,  usn,  .360;  and  Ed- 
mund Henry,  RMSN,  usn,  Douglas 
Gordy,  GM3,  usn,  and  Howard  Gald- 
well,  DC2,  USN,  each  hitting  .333. 
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X HE  “Bluejays”  from  NAS 
Whiting  Field,  Fla.,  won  the 
Naval  Air  Basic  Training  Gom- 
mand  basketball  championship 
for  the  third  consecutive  year 
as  Bluejay  coach  Buck  Weaver 
guided  his  charges  to  a 28-game 
undefeated  season.  This  was 
Weaver’s  sixth  championship 
team  in  seven  seasons  of  league 
competition.  Quite  a record  for 
a service  team  with  its  ever 
present  problem  of  personnel 
rotation. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  big,  new  Navy  Sports 
Program  is  well  underway,  with 
basketball  and  bowling  elimina- 
tions and  finals  already  com- 
pleted, and  the  All-Navy  and 
Inter-Service  boxing  extrava- 
ganzas coming  up  this  month 
in  the  San  Francisco  area.  But 
the  big  interest  in  sporting  cir- 
cles about  this  time  of  year  is 
baseball.  Will  Norfolk,  SubPac, 
PhibLant  and  Far  Eastern 
teams  again  be  top  dogs  in 
Navy  baseball?  Can  Cleveland 
repeat?  (Answer:  Yes.) 

But  before  getting  too  far 
into  the  season,  we  should  set 
the  record  straight.  Last  year, 
in  the  listing  of  champions  of 
the  various  districts  and  river 
commands,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Receiv- 
ing Station  won  the  PRNC- 
SRNC  championship.  Not  So! 
The  SRNC  team  from  Annapo- 
lis, managed  by  George  Free- 
man, ENG,  USN,  not  only  won 
the  river  commands  title,  but 
swamped  the  D.  C.  Receiving 


outfit  18-0  in  the  process  of 
reaching  the  championship. 

★ ★ ★ 

Whenever  the  Navy  pur- 
chases a new  piece  of  machin- 
ery, or  authorizes  any  leisure- 
time activity  for  its  personnel, 
one  of  the  prime  considerations 
is  the  safety  of  its  men.  For  ex- 
ample, you’d  be  in  for  a “chew- 
ing out”  if  your  leading  P.  O. 
found  you  using  a grinding  ma- 
chine without  wearing  goggles. 
You’d  not  only  be  violating  a 
standard  safety  rule,  you’d  also 
be  running  the  risk  of  losing  the 
sight  of  one  or  both  your  eyes. 
In  line  with  this  reasoning 
about  your  safety,  the  Navy 
passed  the  rule  making  it  man- 
datory that  all  Navy  boxers 
use  head  protectors  in  all  com- 
petition, except  Olympic  and 
International  events. 

The  use  of  head  protectors 
by  Navy  boxers  has  been  a com- 
mon practice  for  quite  some 
time,  although  it  was  never  ac- 
tually a rule.  But  the  rule  con- 
cerning the  use  of  head  protec- 
tors in  boxing  didn’t  come  about 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

The  use  of  this  equipment 
has  been  under  consideration 
for  quite  some  time,  but  an- 
nouncement was  held  up  pend- 
ing action  by  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union.  At  the  AAU  meet- 
ing, however,  the  mandatory 
use  of  head  protectors  missed 
approval  by  one  vote.  Never- 
theless, the  Navy  required  its 
use  by  all  Navy  boxers. 

-Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  USN 
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Information  for  Navymen  and  Dependents  Headed  for  Japan 


IF  you’re  going  to  duty  in  Japan 
and  want  your  family  along,  you’ll 
be  interested  in  this  roundup  of  pres- 
ent conditions  and  facilities  available 
in  the  “land  of  the  rising  sun.”  Pam- 
phlets giving  more  detailed  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers-G212),  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

First  of  all,  neither  entry  clearance 
for  dependents  nor  housing  in  Ja- 
pan will  be  available  until  after  you 
have  reported  to  your  new  duty  sta- 
tion. Then  the  administrative  oflBce 
of  the  activity  to  which  you  are  at- 
tached will  help  you  with  the  paper 
work  necessary  before  your  family 
can  board  ship  for  Japan. 

The  waiting  period  for  transpor- 
tation is  dependent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  and  local  ground 
rules  established  by  Commander  Na- 
val Forces  Far  East.  Your  approved 
application  for  transportation  for  your 
dependents  will  be  forwarded  by 
ComNavFE  to  the  Commandant, 
Twelfth  Naval  District  who  will  make 
all  the  arrangements  for  transporta- 
tion of  your  family  to  Japan.  The 
letter  of  authorization  which  will  be 
sent  to  your  family  by  the  District 
Passenger  Transportation  Administra- 
tor of  the  Twelfth  Naval  District  will 
contain  all  the  necessary  information 
required  for  your  family  to  prepare 
for  their  trip. 

The  same  letter  will  contain  help- 
ful information  concerning  immuni- 
zation requirements  and  the  proper 
method  of  applying  for  passports. 
Your  family  should  not  endeavor  to 
obtain  a passport  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  this  letter. 

Since  most  naval  personnel  in  Ja- 
pan are  stationed  in  Yokosuka,  near- 
by Yokohama  is  the  usual  port  of 
entry.  The  Housing  OfiBcer  at  Yoko- 
suka Naval  Base  will  notify  you  well 
in  advance  of  your  dependents’  ar- 
rival, and  they  will  be  met  and  ac- 
companied to  their  quarters. 

Now  here  is  a rundown  on  what 
you  will  find  already  available  in 
Japan,  what  your  dependents  should 
bring  with  them,  and  local  conditions. 


".  . . An'  Daddy  . . .,  I got  to  ride  on  a 
truck  an'  a train  an'  a ship!" 


• Housing.  Dependents  will  first 
live  in  a private  rental  dwelling  se- 
lected by  you,  or  in  interim  govern- 
ment housing  outside  the  Yokosuka 
Naval  base.  Private  rentals  offer  a 
wide  diversity  of  types  of  dwellings: 
Japanese,  semi-Japanese  and  West- 
ern. Each  dwelling  is  government- 
inspected  for  sanitary  and  structural 
conditions,  but  heating  and  certain 
environmental  conditions  demand 
personal  adjustment. 

Interim  housing  is  controlled  by 
the  Commander  Naval  Forces  Far 
East,  and  is  assigned  on  a “first-come, 
first-served”  basis.  At  present,  interim 
housing  is  being  offered  in  Tokyo  or 
Yokohama. 

Permanent  government  housing  is 
controlled  by  the  Commander  Fleet 
Activities,  in  Yokosuka.  Assignments 
are  made  as  this  housing  becomes 
available,  on  the  basis  of  bedroom  re- 
quirements ( 1,  2,  3 and  4 bedrooms) , 
number  on  priority  list  and  rank  or 
rate. 

• Schools.  Free  elementary  school 
instruction  is  available  at  dependent 
schools  in  the  housing  areas.  Quali- 
fied pupils  may  enter  the  Yokosuka 
Dependent  School  at  any  time  during 
the  school  year,  for  instruction  in  the 
kindergarten  to  eighth  grade  levels. 
Base  school  buses  make  regular  trips 
daily  to  high  schools  located  in  Yoko- 
hama. 

No  dependent  college  system  is 
provided,  but  local  colleges  admit  stu- 
dents for  either  part  or  full  time  study. 


Extension  courses  are  also  available. 

• Medical  Services.  Available  serv- 
ices at  Yokosuka  Naval  Hospital  in- 
clude surgery,  pediatrics,  obstetrics, 
optical  care  and  all  other  fields  of 
medicine.  Essential  drugs  and  medi- 
cine will  be  furnished  by  the  hospital, 
or  at  the  dispensaries  located  at  or 
near  all  housing  areas.  Japanese  hos- 
pitals are  in  the  immediate  areas  of 
private  rentals. 

• Miscellaneous.  Japanese  servants 
may  be  hired  at  your  own  expense 
through  the  local  Labor  OflBce.  The 
prevailing  Japanese  wage  scale  usu- 
ally justifies  servant  hire,  depending 
upon  your  particular  needs. 

Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  re- 
ligious services  are  available. 

Hotels  and  restaurants,  both  Japa- 
nese and  semi-Western,  are  available 
in  nearly  all  locations  except  Yoko- 
suka city.  U.  S.  Forces  personnel 
including  dependents  are  authorized 
to  eat  only  at  restaurants  displaying 
“Grade  A”  signs.  Service  club  facili- 
ties are  available  for  all  rates  and 
ranks. 

What  Your  Dependents 
Should  Bring 

• Household  Effects.  You  will  have 
no  special  need  for  furniture  since  all 
government  quarters  have  enough 
for  living  room,  dining  room,  bed- 
rooms and  bath  and  kitchen.  In  addi- 
tion, some  furnishings  are  available 
for  issue  to  private  rentals,  although 
most  of  these  are  furnished  by  the 
Japanese  owners. 

Upon  request  from  your  depend- 
ent, the  nearest  Naval  Supply  OflBcer 
in  the  Household  Effects  Division  will 
furnish  a copy  of  “Household  Goods 
Shipment  Information”  (NavSandA 
Publication  No.  260),  containing  all 
necessary  information  regarding  pack- 
ing and  shipping  of  effects  to  Japan. 
After  the  effects  have  arrived  the  lo- 
cal Household  Effects  OflBce  will  de- 
liver shipment  to  your  new  residence 
when  requested. 

• Electrical  Apparatus.  Most  gov- 
ernment quarters  in  Yokosuka  are 
supphed  with  100  volt,  50  eycle  and 
200  volt,  50  cycle  alternating  current. 
Other  government  quarters  usually 
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can  be  depended  upon  for  100  volt, 
50  cycle  AC,  while  most  private  ren- 
tals have  current  which  fluctuates 
from  80  to  100  volts.  This  fluctua- 
tion can  damage  or  cause  improper 
functioning  of  washing  machines, 
phonographs  and  other  appliances. 

Washing  machines  are  not  essen- 
tial since  laundry  facilities  are  avail- 
able and  machines  are  supplied  to 
families  with  three  or  more  children. 
Due  to  the  fluctuating  voltage, 
wringer  type  machines  are  preferable 
for  use  in  private  rentals. 

Television  sets  are  not  recom- 
mended since  there  is  only  one  Japa- 
nese station  functioning  and  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  to  make  Ameri- 
can sets  work.  Phonographs  and  ra- 
dios—particularly  transoceanic  port- 
ables—are  recommended.  Some  types 
of  these  may  be  purchased  in  the 
ship’s  store  at  reasonable  prices. 

• Automobiles.  Autos,  and  partic- 
ularly four-door  sedans,  are  recom- 
mended. Both  gas  and  repairs  are 
cheap  on  the  base,  and  most  sedans 
may  be  sold  after  the  serviceman’s 
tour  of  duty  is  ended. 

• Clothing.  Although  most  items 
of  dependents’  wearing  apparel  may 
be  bought  at  the  ship’s  store  and  post 
exchanges  in  the  area,  it  is  suggested 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  different 
weights  of  clothing  be  brought.  A 
light  gabardine  raincoat,  rubbers,  suf- 
ficient shoes,  nylons,  and  children’s 
clothing  are  especially  recommended. 

Navymen  wear  the  winter  uniform 
from  1 November  to  1 May,  and  the 
summer  uniform  from  1 June  to  1 
October.  (Uniform  is  optional  dur- 
ing months  of  May  and  October.) 
White  cap  covers  must  be  worn 
with  winter  uniforms  during  the 
period  to  16  December  and  after  31 
March.  Service  dress  whites  are  worn 
at  oflicial  ceremonies  and  on  social 
occasions  where  civilian  formal  dress 
is  appropriate.  Civilian  clothing  may 
be  worn  while  in  an  off-duty  status. 

Comments  from  newly-arrived  de- 
pendents point  out  that  the  following 
items  also  come  in  handy:  Nursing 
bottles  for  children,  plenty  of  chil- 
dren s clothing  (especially  shoes), 
baby  medicines,  seasick  tablets,  your 
own  brand  of  cosmetics,  and  plenty 
of  ladies’  underclothing  and  teen- 
ager’s clothing.  First-aid  kits,  warm 
sleeping  clothing,  and  sewing  ma- 
chine and  dress  patterns  also  come 
in  handy. 


—Or  If  You're  Going  to  Malta,  Read  This 


Up-to-date  information  on  life  in 
the  Maltese  Islands  is  presented  here 
as  part  of  All  Hands’  continuing 
survey  of  living  conditions  on  the 
Navy’s  foreign  outposts. 

General  Information 
The  Maltese  Islands  lie  in  the  cen- 
tral Mediterranean,  some  60  miles 
south  of  Sicily  and  180  miles  north 
of  the  African  mainland.  Malta,  with 
an  area  of  95  square  miles,  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  group.  Its  great- 
est length  from  east  to  west  is  17 
miles  and  from  north  to  south  the 
length  is  nine  miles.  The  island  has 
neither  rivers  nor  forests. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  with  sun- 
shine most  of  the  year;  however, 
there  is  a rainy  season  from  October 


to  April  with  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall amounting  to  about  20  inches. 
Snow  is  unknown,  but  hail  occurs 
during  the  winter.  Humidity  varies 
from  34  to  95  per  cent,  while  the 
usual  yearly  temperatures  range  from 
50  to  85  degrees.  The  lowest  temper- 
atures occur  in  January  and  the  high- 
est in  August.  Malta  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  spots  in  the  “Med”  and  is 
remarkably  free  from  dangerous  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Malta  is  densely  populated,  with 
the  most  recent  census  (1948)  show- 
ing a population  of  306,000  and  an 
increase  rate  of  8000  a year.  Maltese 
and  English  are  the  official  languages, 
but  Italian  and  French  are  spoken 
in  most  of  the  towns  and  larger  vil- 


flow  DID  IT  START 


Sounding 


When  and  where  the  act  of  measuring 
the  depth  of  water  got  the  name  of  "sound- 
ing" is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  when  the  name  was  tagged  on 
the  act  no  one  ever  thought  that  in  time  it 
would  be  a perfect  description  of  the  meth- 
ods now  in  use. 

Modern  day  seafarers  seldom  use  any- 
thing except  a sonic  depth  finder  or  fathom- 
eter to  measure  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  Both 
of  these  contraptions  operate  on  the  same 
basic  principle,  that  of  sending  a sound  to 
the  bottom,  waiting  for  it  to  return  and  then 
measuring  the  time  it  took  to  make  the  trip. 
The  machine  then  computes  this  against  the 
speed  of  sound  and  pin-points  the  depth  of 
the  ocean  at  any  one  spot.  Sounding  seems 
a perfect  descriptive  title  for  either  method. 

However,  it  hasn't  always  been  that  way. 
For  many  years  mariners  had  to  rely  on  much 
different  methods.  For  shallow  waters  they 
used  a hand  lead,  and  in  any  water  less 
than  15  fathoms  deep  this  method  was  as 
good  as  the  man  in  the  chains. 

Soundings  were  taken  while  the  vessel 
had  headway  with  the  leadsman  in  the 
forward  chams.  He  would  heave  the  lead 
forward  and,  as  the  vessel  moved  on,  get 
the  exact  depth  as  the  line  became  perpen- 
dicular. A good  leadsman  in  sufficiently 
high  chains  could  get  accurate  soundings  at 
speeds  up  to  12  knots.  This  method  is  still 
used  in  inland  waterways. 

For  soundings  in  deeper  waters  the  Deep- 
Sea  (pronounced  dipsey)  lead  was  the  fore- 
runner of  today's  fathometer.  The  lead  in 


that  case  weighed  anywhere  from  30  to  100 
pounds  and  was  attached  to  a line  corre- 
spondingly heavy. 

To  obtain  a sounding  with  the  "dipsey" 
a boatswain's  mate  would  take  the  lead  to 
the  forecastle  while  the  line  was  stretched 
aft.  At  regular  intervals  along  the  rail  a 
man  would  be  stationed.  Each  man  had 
hold  of  the  line. 

When  all  was  set,  the  boatswain's  mate 
would  throw  the  lead  free  of  the  ship, 
which  was  stopped  or  nearly  so,  and  would 
sing  out  "Watch-ho,  watch."  Each  man  in 
turn  waited  till  he  felt  the  weight  of  the 
lead,  payed  out  his  line  and  then  sang  out 
the  same  as  the  boatswain.  When  one  man 
failed  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  lead  he 
quickly  read  the  marks  on  the  line  and  they 
had  the  approximate  depth  of  the  water. 
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lages.  Malta  is  a colony  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Living  Conditions 

A study  of  the  information  below 
will  give  you  a pretty  fair  idea  of  the 
conditions  you  will  find  on  Malta,  as 
well  as  an  idea  of  what  household 
goods,  clothing  and  other  gear  you 
should  — or  should  not  — bring  with 
you. 

• Housing  — There  is  no  govern- 
ment housing  available,  but  you  will 
find  ample  commercial  housing  in  all 
parts  of  the  island.  Most  apartments 
and  villas  are  furnished,  with  rental 
prices  respectively  in  the  $34-$45 
and  $56-$98  brackets.  As  a rule,  fur- 
nished rental  quarters  will  contain 
suflBcient  dishes  and  cooking  utensils 
to  get  by  with  until  your  own  arrive. 
However,  you  will  have  to  bring  your 
own  blankets  and  bed  linens,  plus 
such  small  household  effects  as  bath 
mats. 

Unfurnished  housing  is  rare,  and 
hot  water  is  frequently  lacking  even 
in  the  furnished  houses.  However, 
you  can  usually  arrange  with  your 
landlord  for  the  installation  of  a gas- 
operated  hot  water  heater. 

• Household  Effects— It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  ship  either  rugs  or  carpets 
for  use  in  Malta  housing  (although 
the  stone-tiled  floors  do  get  cold  in 
the  winter)  since  the  combination  of 
rough  stone  and  dampness  will  dam- 
age them.  Small  cotton  rugs  may  be 
used,  however.  Electrical  appliances 
other  than  small  lamps  are  not  ad- 
visable, the  local  current  being  220 
volts,  100  cycles— and  rather  expen- 
sive. By  1957  the  electrical  system 
will  be  converted  to  220  volts  at  50 
cycles  and,  by  use  of  transformers, 
U.  S.  electrical  appliances  may  be 
used.  You  might  contact  your  new 
command  on  this  question  before 
bringing  electrical  appliances.  Most 
families  have  either  bought  or  rented 
kerosene  refrigerators,  costing  any- 
where from  $148  to  $330.  Most 
homes  on  Malta  are  constructed  with- 
out heating  systems.  Since  the  only 
practical  local  heating  fuel  is  kero- 
sene, it  is  advisable  to  bring  as  a 
part  of  normal  household  furniture 
one  or  two  vented  (stovepipe)  kero- 
sene heaters  of  approximately  30,000 
BTU  output. 

• Food— Fresh  beef  is  abundant. 
Fresh  milk  is  available  at  all  times. 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  rea- 
sonable when  in  season  and  are  also 


available  most  of  the  year.  A limited 
selection  of  British-made  baby  foods 
may  be  bought  on  the  island.  A pres- 
sure cooker  will  come  in  handy. 

• Medical  Atfent/on— Limited  med- 
ical treatment  is  available  for  depend- 
ents at  sick  bay.  Local  Maltese  or 
English  hospitals  are  available  for 
cases  requiring  hospitalization,  and 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Infirmary  in  Naples 
is  available  when  necessary.  All  den- 
tal cases  must  be  taken  care  of  before 
embarkation. 

• Schools— There  are  many  schools 
around  the  island,  varying  from  local 
government  institutions  to  private 
schools.  All  schools  are  taught  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  British  system,  and 
are  run  in  forms  rather  than  grades. 
From  the  age  of  11  all  boys  attend 
what  are  termed  as  “colleges.”  A 
small  school  has  been  started  for  de- 
pendents too  old  for  lower  forms  and 
too  young  for  the  “colleges.”  Most  of 
the  children  have  not  lost  any  time 
in  school  while  there,  and  reports 
from  the  States  indicate  that  they  all 
have  been  up  in  their  grades  upon 
returning  to  Stateside  schools.  The 
local  school  year  runs  from  October  to 

July. 

• Religious  Services— There  are  ten 
Anglican  churches,  a Church  of  Scot- 
land, an  Episcopal  and  a Methodist 
church.  Also,  there  are  over  300  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  on  the  Mal- 
tese Islands,  with  two  of  them  hold- 
ing at  least  one  service  in  English. 

• Servants  — Maltese  servants  are 
available  at  all  times  for  all  families. 
They  work  for  an  average  of  $5  to 
$6  per  week. 

• Money— Military  scrip  is  the  offi- 
cial currency  at  the  military  base, 
while  Maltese  pounds  are  used  in 


copies  of  my  orders  for  shipping  the  house- 
hold goods!" 


civilian  establishments  on  the  island. 
U.  S.  currency  and  scrip  may  be  ex- 
changed for  pounds  on  the  base  at 
the  rate  of  $2.80  per  pound.  You 
should  arrange  for  a checking  or  sav- 
ings account  at  a local  bank  in  the 
States  before  embarking  for  Malta. 
Money  orders  are  available  there. 

• Private  Autos  — Before  making 
plans  to  ship  your  own  auto  to  Malta, 
you’d  better  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  shipment  from  Naples 
to  Malta  will  cost  about  $160,  and 
that  the  local  customs  charge  for 
bringing  autos  on  the  island  averages 
approximately  $500,  depending  on 
the  accessories,  body  style,  mileage 
and  year  of  make.  This  customs  fee 
will  be  returned  when  the  auto  is 
taken  off  the  island. 

Buses  are  available  to  almost  every 
point  on  the  island,  and  autos  may  be 
rented  for  about  $70  a month  or  $3 
a day.  If  you  bring  a car  it  is  advis- 
able to  bring  an  older  model  with  a 
low  compression  ratio  (less  than  7.0 
to  1),  since  over-all  import  and  cus- 
toms charges  will  be  less.  Having 
your  own  transportation  is  important 
since  the  areas  where  most  families 
live  are  eight  to  10  miles  from  the 
duty  station  and  the  commercial  bus 
service  is  very  unreliable. 

American-made  auto  parts  are 
scarce  and  expensive,  so  if  you  bring 
your  own  car  be  sure  it’s  in  good 
working  condition. 

Gasoline  available  on  Malta  costs 
about  $.43  a gallon  and  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Licenses  run  about  $34  a 
year  and  annual  insurance  costs  are 
approximately  $60. 

• Reereaf/on— Malta  affords  many 
fine  beaches  and  there  is  swimming 
from  the  first  of  May  through  Sep- 
tember. Skin  diving  is  popular  and 
sailboats  may  be  rented.  There  are 
several  tennis  courts  and  a golf  course 
which  is  in  best  playing  condition 
from  November  through  April.  The 
Malta  Gun  Club  affords  year-round 
skeet  and  trap  shooting. 

o Clothing— It  is  advisable  to  bring 
along— or  have  mailed  to  you— cata- 
logs from  a couple  of  the  big  State- 
side mail  order  houses,  since  tbe  shoes 
and  clothing  available  on  the  island 
are  of  inferior  workmanship  and  ex- 
pensive. Catalogs  will  also  be  invalu- 
able in  obtaining  such  items  as  cos- 
metics, bobby  pins,  curlers  and  baby 
items. 

Both  winter  and  summer  clothing, 
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including  raincoats,  hats  and  over- 
shoes, will  be  needed  for  all  members 
of  the  family.  Most  housing  is  poorly 
heated  during  the  winter  so  an  ample 
supply  of  warm  clothing,  pajamas, 
underwear,  etc.,  is  particularly  nec- 
essary for  children. 

Navy  uniforms,  both  blue  and 
white,  are  necessary  for  inspection 
and  formal  wear.  Washable  khaki  is 
the  work  uniform  during  summer 
months,  so  a good  supply  is  desirable. 

Aviation  greens  are  used  during 
the  winter,  and  raincoats  are  neces- 
sary during  the  same  months.  Civil- 
ian clothing  is  desirable,  since  most 
officers  and  men  wear  “civvies”  for 
shore  leave  and  liberty.  Officers  will 
find  that  most  social  functions  are 
formal,  requiring  either  a dress  uni- 
form or  a tuxedo.  A hand-tailored 
“tux”  may  be  bought  in  Malta  for 
around  $45. 

Womens’  apparel  follows  the  usual 
light-and-heavy  lines  suitable  for  both 
winter  and  summer  weather— with  a 
few  exceptions.  Strapless  cottons  are 
forbidden  for  street  wear,  and  your 
arms  must  be  covered  below  the  el- 
bow for  church. 

Two-piece  bathing  suits  are  out- 
lawed on  Malta,  so  they  cannot  be 
worn  on  any  beach.  Shorts  and  hal- 
ters may  be  worn  in  your  own  house 
and  garden,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
in  public  places.  Pedal  pushers,  slacks 
and  sweaters  may  be  worn,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  bring  a good  supply  of 
lingerie.  Ballerina  length  cocktail 
dresses  for  both  summer  and  winter 
are  also  worn.  Women  who  sew 
should  bring  along  any  patterns  they 
have  on  hand.  There  are  many  sew- 
ing machines  for  rent  on  the  island 
and  a go^od  selection  of  material  is 
available. 

Revised  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 
Course  Is  Now  Available 

The  Officer  Correspondence  Course 
in  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  of- 
fered by  the  Correspondence  Course 
Center  has  been  completely  revised 
and  anplications  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. 

The  new  course.  Naval  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery,  NavPers  10922-A,  is 
based  on  the  recent  revision  of  the 
old  text,  NavPers  16116-B.  The 
course  consists  of  16  assignments 
presented  in  two  parts:  Part  I— Ord- 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 


Lumberjack  Navy 


One  of  the  earliest  naval  battles  in  the 
American  colonies— an  engagement  which 
has  been  called  the  "Lexington  of  the  sea" 
— was  the  first  sea  victory  for  a brawny 
Maine  lumberjack,  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  who 
went  on  to  become  captain  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Marine  and  a successful 
privateer.  The  time  was  June  1775;  the  place 
was  the  harbor  of  Machias,  Maine,  a small 
lumber  town. 

The  armed  British  cutter  Margaretta  and 
two  sloops  arrived  at  Mach'as  on  2 Jun 
1775,  seeking  to  trade  badly  needed  f:od 
for  lumber  to  be  used  in  the  defense  of 
British-held  Boston.  However,  the  towns- 
people decided  not  to  grant  the  request  for 
lumber— until  the  British  Lieutenant  Moore 
brought  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  village. 

As  a result  of  this  threat  the  lumber  sloops 
were  allowed  to  moor  and  distribute  provi- 
sions,to  those  who  had  signed  a petition 
circulated  by  the  British.  Some  of  the 
colonists  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion were  enraged  by  this  act,  especially 
since  the  British  quest  for  particular  types  of 
lumber  confirmed  vague  rumors  of  the  Battle 
of  Lexington  which  had  reached  the  isolated 
village.  Moore  added  fuel  to  the  discontent 
rampant  among  the  villagers  by  demanding 
removal  of  a Liberty  Pole— a demand  which 
the  town  meeting  voted  to  ignore. 

Later,  spotting  armed  men  near  the  vil- 
lage, the  British  lieutenant  warned  that  he 
would  burn  Machias  if  the  villagers  per- 
sisted in  their  hostile  demonstrations.  He 
then  took  Margaretta  downstream  to  a safer 
onchorage.  The  stalwart  Mainemen  — with 
O'Brien  at  the  head  of  one  group — immedi- 
ately seized  the  British  lumber  sloops.  By 
the  morning  of  12  June,  O'Brien  and  his  men 
had  readied  the  sloop  Unity  and  set  off  after 
the  British  cutter,  anchored  in  a small  bay 
near  the  confluence  of  two  streams. 

Although  they  had  only  small  arms  and 
a few  pitchforks  and  scythes  to  match 
against  the  Britisher's  four  three-pounders 


and  14  swivels,  Unity  and  her  sister  sloop 
were  eager  for  a fight.  Sighting  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  busy  building  bulwarks  of 
lumber  around  Unity's  decks  to  protect 
themselves  from  Margaretta's  bigger  guns, 
Moore  weighed  anchor  to  avoid  a collision. 
With  the  Americans  gaining  on  him,  Moore 
opened  fire.  One  of  his  shots  killed  a 
"lumberjack  seaman." 

Irate  Yankees  brought  their  "popguns" 
to  bear,  killing  the  English  steersman  and 
clearing  Margaretta's  poop  of  men.  Moore, 
making  a brave  stand  on  his  quarterdeck, 
was  hit  in  the  chest  by  a brace  of  musket 
balls.  Then  O'Brien  and  his  men  boarded 
Margaretta  and  took  command.  Down  came 
King  George's  flag  and  up  went  a strange 
new  one,  a white  flag  on  which  a green 
pine  tree  stood  above  the  legend,  "An 
Appeal  to  Heaven." 

For  this  brilliant  affair  the  Colonial  Coun- 
cil tendered  O'Brien  a vote  of  thanks  and 
gave  him  custody  of  his  prizes.  The  intrepid 
lumberjack  transferred  Margaretta's  guns  to 
Unity  and  embarked  on  a privateering  ca- 
reer which  brought  him  a captaincy  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Marine — and  eventually 
led  to  his  capture  by  the  British.  By  the  time 
he  won  his  way  back  to  the  Colonies  the 
revolution  had  ended  in  victory  for  his 
compatriots. 


nance  and  Gunnery;  and  Part  II— 
Principles  of  Fire  Gontrol.  Part  I 
(seven  assignments)  is  now  available 
and  Part  II  (nine  assignments)  will 
be  forwarded  to  enrolled  students 
when  received  from  the  printer. 

Gompletion  of  both  parts  of  the 
new  course  provides  exemption  from 
promotion  examination  in  this  sub- 
ject for  certain  officers  of  the  Regu- 
lar Navy. 

For  Naval  Reserve  officers,  the 
new  course  is  evaluated  at  36  points. 


divided  into  three  12-point  units 
consisting  of  assignments  1 through 
6,  7 through  11  and  12  through  16. 
Reservists  who  previously  completed 
the  earlier  course  (NavPers  10922) 
may  take  this  new  revised  course 
for  credit. 

Applications  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  NavPers  form  992,  for- 
warded via  official  channels  to  the 
Naval  Gorrespondence  Gourse  Gen- 
ter.  Building  RF,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
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8UUETIN  ttaAPD 

Where  to  Go  to  Find  Out  What  You  Want  to  Know  — in  a Hurry 


C EVERAL  TIMES  A MONTH  — SOme- 
times  oftener  — every  Navyman 
has  a question  to  ask  that  concerns 
some  aspect  of  his  career.  Maybe  it 
concerns  promotion,  sea/ shore  rota- 
tion, retirement,  transfer,  change  of 
rate,  or  similar  subjects.  It  might 
have  to  do  with  uniforms,  or  medals, 
leave,  liberty— or  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. 

\Vlien  these  questions  come  up 
you  want  an  answer  quickly. 
Chances  are,  if  you  know  where  to 
look,  you’ll  be  able  to  get  the  answer 
in  short  order,  and  without  going 
any  further  than  your  ship’s  office. 

Each  month  BuPers  and  All 
Hands  receive  many  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  and  an  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  shows  that  a large  por- 
tion of  them  concern  administrative 
policy  and  procedures  which  could 
have  been  answered  without  moving 
from  your  ship— right  in  your  own 
personnel  office.  We’re  glad  to  an- 
swer your  questions  when  we  can, 
but  in  most  cases  it  takes  longer  all 
the  way  around,  involving  time  out 
for  letter-writing  and  handling  by 
several  people— including  yourself. 

Here’s  the  word  on  how  you  can 
find  most  of  the  answers  to  your  own 
questions.  And  you’ll  save  yourself 
time  and  trouble.  If  you  hit  a snag 
we’ll  be  happy  to  help. 

The  Personnel  Office,  depending 
on  its  size,  will  have  copies  of  the 
following  important  Navy  publica- 
tions: 

BuPers  Manual 
Navy  Regulations 
Uniform  Regulations 
Manual  of  Qualifications  for  Ad- 
vancement in  Rating 

Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  United 
States,  1951;  Naval  Supplement  to 
the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial, 
United  States  1951;  Court  Martial 
Reports 

Navy  Filing  Manual 
Navy  Correspondence  Manual 
Standard  Navy  Distribution  List 
The  disbursing  officer  will  have 
custody  of  the  BuSandA  Manual, 
U.  S.  Navy  Travel  Instructions,  Of- 
ficial Tables  of  Distances  and  the 
Catalog  of  Navy  Material. 

Each  individual  department  office 
in  turn  has  publications  which  assist 
in  the  operation  of  that  particular 
department.  For  example,  on  board 


"If  the  men  back  on  the  sub  could  only  see 
me  now!" 


ship,  the  engineering  department 
would  obtain  much  of  its  informa- 
tion from  the  BuShips  Manual. 

Below  is  a list  of  the  references 
used  to  answer  many  of  your  ques- 
tions: 

• U.  5.  Navy  Regulations  sets  forth 
tlie  principles  and  policies  by  which 
the  Navy  is  governed.  It  contains  21 
chapters,  a table  of  contents,  an  al- 
phabetical index,  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment General  Orders  (Series  of 
1948).  The  other  Navy  publications 
elaborate  in  more  detail  on  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  this  publication. 

• Navy  Department  General  Or- 
ders (Series  of  1948)  is  a supple- 
ment to  U.  S.  Navy  Regulations  and 
includes  all  orders  relating  to  special 
ceremonies,  commendations,  organi- 
zation, budget  and  appropriations, 
presidential  executive  orders,  and 
similar  matters  pertaining  to  the 
naval  service. 

• Bureau  manuals  contain  instruc- 
tions relating  to  matters  coming  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  the  bureaus  by 
which  they  are  issued. 

• BuPers  Manual  contains  instruc- 
tions governing  the  various  phases 
of  Navy  personnel  administration.  It 
is  divided  into  six  parts: 

Part  A— Organization,  Plans  and 
Control. 

Part  B— Correspondence,  Post  Of- 
fices, Records  and  Reports. 

Part  C— Administrative  Regula- 
tions and  Procedures. 

Part  D— Training  and  Education. 

Part  H— Instructions  relating  to 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

Index. 

Each  part  of  BuPers  Manual  is  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  the  chapters 


into  articles.  Articles  are  numbered 
with  numerals  (usually  four)  pre- 
ceded by  the  letter  indicating  the 
part.  The  first  digit  indicates  the 
chapter,  the  second  digit  refers  to 
the  section  of  the  chapter  (if  sec- 
tioned). The  last  two  digits  indicate 
the  article.  Example:  Article  C-5210 
indicates  the  tenth  article  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Part  C— Administrative  Regulations 
and  Procedures. 

• BuPers  Instructions  and  Notices 

are  directives  issued  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  contain  the 
policy  and  procedure  concerning  the 
administration  of  naval  personnel. 

Instructions  are  defined  as  dkec- 
tives  “which  contain  information  of 
a continuing  nature.”  An  instruction 
has  permanent  reference  value  and 
is  effective  until  it  is  superseded  or 
canceled. 

Notices  are  directives  of  “one- 
time nature,  and  contain  information 
or  require  action  which  can  be  com- 
pleted immediately.”  A notice  does 
not  have  permanent  reference  value 
and  will,  therefore,  contain  provi- 
sions for  its  cancellation. 

The  instructions  and  notices  are 
broken  down  into  13  major  subject 
groups : 

1000-1999  Naval  Personnel 
2000-2999  Communications 
3000-3999  Operations  and  Readi- 
ness 

4000-4999  Logistics 
.5000-5999  General  Administra- 
tion 

6000-6999  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry 

7000-7999  Budget  and  Fiscal 
8000-8999  Ordnance  Material 
9000-9999  Ships  Material 
10000-10999  General  Material 
11000-11999  Shore  Establishment 
Facilities  and  Activities 

NAVAEROO-50  Aeronautical  Ma- 
terial 

CP2-275  Civilian  Personnel 
In  turn  each  of  these  subject 
groups  is  expanded  into  subject 
classifications.  For  example,  the  ma- 
jor subject  group.  Naval  Personnel, 
is  broken  up  into  ten  classifications: 
If  you’re  looking  for  General  in- 
formation, you’ll  find  it  listed  from 
1000  to  1099.  Recruiting  is  covered 
in  1100  to  1199.  The  next  hundred 
numbers  are  for  Classification  and 
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ALL  HANDS 


Onetime  Recruit  Is  Back  in  Boot 


“Boy,  if  I were  in  charge  of 
this  outfit  there’d  sure  be  some 
changes  made!”  Gripes  like  that 
are  common  after  a hard  day  in 
“boot  camp,”  but  most  men  never 
get  a chance  to  make  the  changes 
tliey  consider  desirable. 

The  case  of  David  S.  Lock- 
wood  is  different,  however.  A 
Michigan  boy  who  left  Kalama- 
zoo in  1925  for  the  same  San 
Diego  “boot  training”  which  thou- 
sands of  men  have  undergone 
since,  Lockwood  has  finally  come 
full  circle.  After  29  years  he  has 
returned  to  San  Diego’s  Naval 
Training  Center— as  Brigade  Com- 
mander, overseeing  the  training 
center  he  attended  as  a recruit. 

Lockwood,  now  a lieutenant 
commander,  worked  his  way  up 
“through  the  ranks”  to  the  old 
rating  of  chief  signalman  before 
he  was  appointed  a warrant 
boatswain  in  May  1942.  Within 
the  year  he  was  also  appointed  to 


Camp— But  It's  Different 

the  temporary  ranks  of  ensign 
and  lieutenant.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  temporary  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  July  1949,  and 
has  been  selected  for  promotion 
to  commander. 

During  his  29  years  of  service 
LCDR  Lockwood  has  seen  serv- 
ice in  such  varied  billets  as  uss 
New  Mexico  and  as  head  of  the 
Navigation  Department  at  the 
Newport,  R.  I.  Officer  Candidate 
School.  During  World  War  II  he 
served  first  in  the  Atlantic  Thea- 
ter, participating  in  the  Sicily. 
Anzio  and  Normandy  invasions. 
With  LST  Flotilla  One  he  hit  the 
beach  with  the  first  wave  of  the 
Normandy  D-Day  assault.  Later 
LCDR  Lockwood  was  shifted  to 
the  Pacific  area  as  executive  of- 
ficer of  uss  Grimes  (APA  172), 
an  attack  transport,  and  remained 
in  that  post  until  VJ  Day.  He  was 
assigned  to  OCS  Newport  just  be- 
fore assuming  his  present  duties. 


Designation.  If  you’re  interested  in 
Assignment  and  Distribution,  you’ll 
check  the  1300  to  1399  group.  The 
all-important  Advancement  and  Pro- 
motion section  is  from  1400  to  1499. 
And  so  on  down  the  list  it  goes, 
through  Training  and  Education, 
Performance  and  Discipline,  Morale 
and  Welfare,  Retirement,  and  Sep- 
aration. 

Let’s  say  that  you  planned  to 
change  your  rate  from  YN3  to  J03. 
Where  would  you  look  to  find  your 
authority.  First  you  would  go  to 
BuPers  Manual,  which  contains  the 
basic  material.  If  this  did  not  con- 
tain the  information  you  wanted  you 
would  go  to  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices.  In  this  case  you  would  look 
at  your  list  of  major  subject  groups 
and  decide  which  one  contains  the 
material  you  need.  This  would  be 
Naval  Personnel  (1000-1999).  Un- 
der this  subject  you  would  find  the 
classification.  Advancement  and  Pro- 
motion (1400-1499).  Under  this 
classification  would  be  BuPers  No- 
tice 1440  entitled,  “Changes  in  Rate 
or  Rating  for  Enlisted  Personnel.” 
There  is  your  authority  on  which  to 
base  your  request  for  a change  in 
rate  or  rating. 

• Joint  Travel  Regulations,  1951 

is  a publication  of  and  foj  the  uni- 
formed services  which  explains  the 
laws  and  regulations  concerning 
travel  and  station  allowances.  It  sets 
forth  the  manner  in  which  transpor- 
tation is  furnished,  travel  of  depend- 
ents, transportation  of  household 
goods,  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses, etc. 

• U.  S.  Navy  Travel  Instructions 

issues  instructions  relative  to  the 
travel  of  personnel  of  the  Navy  in 
their  performance  of  duty  or  in  con- 
nection with  changes  in  duty  sta- 
tions. 

• Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Awards 
Manual  provides  information  per- 
taining to  awards,  personal  decora- 
tions, medals,  campaigns  and  service 

'medals,  foreign  awards,  etc.  It  con- 
tains eligibility  lists  of  all  ships, 
units,  service  groups,  divisions  and 
squadrons  for  certain  awards. 

It  is  divided  into  six  parts:  Per- 
sonal Decorations;  Unit  Awards;  Spe- 
cial and  Commemorative  Medals; 
Campaign  and  Service  Medals;  For- 
eign Awards;  and  Other  Federal 
Decorations. 

For  unofficial  information  — re- 


liable, but  not  the  basis  for  action— 
All  Hands  is  your  up-to-date  source. 
Each  new  development,  as  it  occurs, 
is  reported  in  unofficial  language. 

Five  New  Correspondence 
Courses  Join  List  of  Study 
Aids  for  Enlisted  Men 

Five  new  Enlisted  Correspond- 
ence Courses  are  now  available  to 
all  enlisted  personnel  on  active  or 
inactive  duty. 


Aviation  Boatswain  s Mate,  Vol.  1 
(NavPers  91654-1)  is  applicable  to 
Navymen  with  the  ratings  of  AB, 
ABC,  ABU;  Aviation  Electricians 
Mate,  Vol.  2 (NavPers  91611-1)  is 
applicable  to  AE,  AEI  and  AEM; 
Damage  Controlman  1 (NavPers 
91545-1)  to  DC,  DCA,  DCG,  DCP, 
DCW  and  PM;  Storekeeper  2 
(NavPers  91431-2)  is  applicable  to 
SK,  SKG  and  SKT;  and  Fire  Con- 
trol Technician  1,  Vol.  1 (NavPers 
91331)  is  applicable  to  FT,  FTA, 
FTM  and  FTU. 

These  courses  may  be  used  to 
study  for  the  rates  indicated  and  also 
may  be  substituted  for  completion 
of  a Navy  Training  Course. 

Men  desiring  to  take  any  of  these 
courses  should  see  their  division  offi- 
cer or  education  officer  and  ask  for 
an  Enlisted  Correspondence  Course 
Application  (NavPers  977).  Inac- 
tive Reservists  should  request  the 
application  form  from  their  naval 
district  commandant  or  Naval  Re- 
serve Training  Center. 

All  applications  should  be  sent  to 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Correspondence 
Course  Center,  Bldg.  RF,  U.  S.  Na- 
val Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  via 
your  commanding  officer. 
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THS  BULLCTiN  BOABB 


Examinations  or  Study  Courses 
Are  Promotion  Requirement  for 
Active  Duty  Reserve  Officers 

Naval  Reserve  officers  on  active 
duty  must  now  take  an  examination 
or  substitute  various  study  courses 
before  being  promoted  while  then 
counterparts  in  the  inactive  Reserve 
will  have  to  complete  a prescribed 
number  of  correspondence  courses 
appropriate  to  their  grade  and  cate- 
gory. 

Only  exception  to  the  above  pro- 
visions are  officers  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
and  officers  beeoming  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
junior  grade.  These  officers  will  be 
examined  on  their  records  only. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  a 
study  plan  for  temporary  officers, 
USN(T),  has  been  outlined  which 
will  help  the  temporary  officers  keep 
pace  with  others  of  their  grade.  While 
it  is  not  necessary  for  temporary  offi- 
eers  to  take  an  examination  they  are 
urged  to  maintain  their  professional 
fitness  by  completing  the  prescribed 
correspondence  courses. 


To  the  modern  day  sailor  a brig  is  a place 
to  stay  clear  of  but  it  hasn't  always  been 
that  way.  Back  in  olden  days  brig  duty  was 
choice  duty  but  the  meaning  of  the  word 
was  far  different  from  what  it  is  today. 

"Brig"  was  originally  a term  for  a fast 
sailing  vessel  used  by  pirates  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  word  itself  was  a contraction 
of  the  older  word  "Brigantine"  or  "Brigan- 
dine,"  meaning  robber  or  brigand.  However, 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  it 
had  become  generally  used  as  a name  for 
two-masted,  square-rigged  sailing  vessels. 

Credit  for  the  current  use  of  the  term 
"brig"  has  been  given  by  many  to  an  inci- 
dent that  took  place  in  the  days  when 
Admiral  Nelson  was  the  leading  light  in 
the  British  Navy. 

During  one  of  his  many  victorious  battles 
an  unusual  number  of  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  so  many  of 
them  soon  grew  to  immense  proportions.  A 
fighting  ship  is  hardly  fitted  to  handle  pris- 
oners during  the  heat  of  battle  so  Lord 
Nelson,  it  is  said,  figured  out  a means  of 
relieving  his  ships  of  their  prisoners. 

A small  brig  was  sent  around  the  fleet 


These  new  developments  fall  in 
line  with  the  earlier  announced  pro- 
gram established  for  officers  of  the 
Regular  Navy.  (See  All  Hands,  Sep- 
tember 1954,  page  45.) 

It  is  also  expected  that  professional 
requirements  for  the  four  grades  of 
warrant  officer  and  methods  of  ex- 
amination for  them  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a future  BuPers  Instruction. 

Officers  of  the  Medical  Corps,  Den- 
tal Corps,  Medical  Service  Corps  and 
Nurse  Corps  are  not,  at  present,  in- 
cluded in  this  new  program.  How- 
ever, BuMed  is  in  the  process  of 
drawing  up  the  professional  require- 
ments for  these  officers. 

As  it  now  stands  all  USN  and 
USNR  officers  on  aetive  duty,  who 
are  not  otherwise  exempted,  will  be 
examined  before  promotion  in  three 
broad  fields:  executive,  operations 
and  technical. 

Generally,  the  executive  part  of 
the  examinations  will  be  the  same  for 
all  officers  while  the  operations  and 
technical  portions  will  vary  for  the 
different  categories  of  officers. 

Each  area  of  examination  is  fur- 


and  all  prisoners  were  loaded  aboard.  Thus, 
they  wouldn't  get  in  the  way  of  the  fighting, 
and  a small  number  of  British  sailors  could 
stand  watch  over  them  to  make  sure  that 
they  wouldn't  escape  and  return  to  action 
with  the  enemy. 

From  that  time  on  Lord  Nelson's  sailors 
associated  that  vessel  with  prisoners  and 
soon  the  name  "brig"  became  the  sailor's 
universal  slang  for  jail. 


ther  broken  down  into  various  sub- 
jects, designed  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
fessional growth  of  officers.  However, 
to  prevent  plaeing  an  undue  load  on 
those  groups  who  will  be  selected  for 
promotion  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
examinations  will  be  “phased  in”  with 
the  number  of  subjects  required  of 
each  officer  growing  annually  until 
the  plan  is  in  full  operation. 

In  almost  every  case,  officers  may 
be  exempted  from  taking  the  exami- 
nations provided  they  have  bona  fide 
written  evidence  of  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  field 
in  which  they  claim  exemption.  This 
may  be  either  a course  of  study  at  a 
school  or  an  acknowledged  corre- 
spondence course. 

Full  lists  of  the  courses  whieh  give 
exemption  are  included  as  enclosures 
in  the  BuPers  instructions  dealing 
with  the  particular  category  of 
officers. 

Under  the  new  plan  both  USN  and 
USNR  officers  on  active  duty  must 
meet  the  following  requirements  be- 
fore being  promoted: 

• Must  be  selected  by  a selection 
board. 

• Must  be  found  physically  quali- 
fied by  a formal  Navy  board  of  medi- 
cal examiners. 

• Must  be  found  mentally,  morally 
and  professionally  qualified  by  a na- 
val examining  board. 

Reserve  officers  can  find  full  details 
of  the  professional  fitness  require- 
ments for  promotion  in  BuPers  Inst. 
1416.4  and  the  study  plan  outline  for 
temporary  officers  is  in  BuPers  Inst. 
1416.3. 

Reserve  Line,  Staff  Officers 
Selected  for  Regular  Navy 

A total  of  155  lieutenants,  lieuten- 
ants (junior  grade)  and  ensigns  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  line  and  staff  corps 
have  been  selected  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Navy. 

A breakdown  by  eategories  of  those 
officers  who  have  been  recommended 
for  permanent  USN  appointments 
are:  72  General  Line;  18  Line  Avia- 
tion; 1 Medical  Corps;  21  Supply 
Corps;  7 Chaplain  Corps;  5 Civil  En- 
gineer Corps;  5 Medical  Service 
Corps;  and  26  Nurse  Corps. 
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Summary  of  New  Legislation  of  Interest  to  Naval  Personnel 


U ERE  ARE  THE  HIGHLIGHTS  of  leg- 
islation  introduced  in  the  84th 
Congress  of  interest  to  naval  person- 
nel. 

This  summary  includes  those  bills 
which  have  been  introduced,  those 
on  which  hearings  are  being  held, 
and  those  on  which  action  has  been 
taken.  Future  summaries  will  contain 
additional  information  concerning 
new  items  as  well  as  changes  in 
status  of  bills  reported  or  intro- 
duced. 

The  previous  All  Hands  legisla- 
tive roundup  appeared  on  pages  48- 
49  of  the  October  1954  issue,  in 
which  final  action  of  the  83rd  Con- 
gress was  described. 

Military  Pay  Raise— H.  R.  2607  and 
S.  936;  Provides  incentives  by  in- 
creasing military  pay  and  allow- 
ances. Hearings  were  begun  on  H.  R. 
2607  by  a subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

UMTS-H.  R.  3005:  Would  extend 
effective  time  of  induction  by  draft 
to  1 Jul  1959  and  would  also  extend 
the  Dependents’  Assistance  Act. 
Passed  by  House  of  Representatives. 

National  Reserve  Plan— H.  R.  2967: 
Provides  for  the  training  and  organi- 
zation of  Reserves.  Hearings  were 
begun  by  a subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  following  bills  were  intro- 
duced and,  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, no  further  aetion  had  taken 
place: 

Dependents— H.  R.  2685  and  S 
939;  Would  provide  medical  care  for 
dependents  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  — 

H.  R.  2209:  Amends  Section  300  to 
deny  veterans’  benefits  to  personnel 
discharged  under  any  type  court- 
martial. 

Quarters— H.  R.  620;  Authorizes 
renting  of  substandard  quarters 
without  loss  of  basic  allowance. 

Reserves-H.  R.  2035  and  S 801; 
Provides  for  crediting  of  certain  serv- 
ice toward  retirement  of  Reserve 
personnel. 

Transportation— H.  R.  2121  and  S. 
S 796:  Authorizes  expenditure  for 
return  of  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  despite  weight  limita- 
tions. 

NSLI— H.  R.  1842  : Provides  amend- 


"And don't  believe  that  scuttlebutt  about 
big  birds!" 


ment  to  authorize  waiver  of  pre- 
mium in  certain  instances. 

Claims— H.  R.  3558:  To  exelude 
permanently  claims  arising  out  of 
combatant  activities  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Academies— H.  R.  2213:  Amends 
section  202(a)  of  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  to  allow  credit  (for  pay 
purposes)  of  the  service  of  cadets 
and  midshipmen. 

Advance  Pay— H.  R.  2214  and  S. 
804:  Also  amends  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act,  Section  201(e),  to 
provide  for  advance  payments  of 
certain  pay  and  allowances  for  their 
return  home  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed serviees  who  are  released, 
without  regard  to  actual  performance 
of  travel. 

Philippine  Citizens— H.  R.  2220: 
Clarifies  the  status  of  Philippine  citi- 
zens who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces. 

Midshipmen  Pay— H.  R.  2219  and 
S.  781:  Amends  section  508  of  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  to  increase 
the  pay  of  cadets  and  midshipmen. 

Absentee  Voting— H.  R.  3406:  Re- 
vises law  relating  to  absentee  voting. 

Permanent  Appointments  — H.  R. 
2109:  Concerns  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Integration  Act. 

Retirement,  Officers'— H.  R.  2827: 
Provides  equitable  adjustment  for  re- 
tirement pay  of  naval  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  commissioned  from 
enlisted  ranks. 

Retirement,  Enlisted— H,  R.  2561: 
Provides  that  Regular  enlisted  per- 
sonnel serving  under  temporary  ap- 


pointments as  commissioned  officers 
in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  considered  officers  of  the  Regular 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps. 

Retainer  Pay— H.  R.  2148:  Re- 
moves statute  of  limitations  on  filing 
of  claims. 

Enlisted  Personnel— H.  R.  2106  and 
S.  799:  Provides  that  enlistment  con- 
tracts or  periods  of  obligated  service 
shall  not  terminate  by  reason  of  ap- 
pointment to  military  academies  or 
as  Reserve  midshipmen. 

Transportation  by  Trailer  — H.  R. 
3827;  Amends  section  303(c)  of 
Career  Compensation  Act  to  author- 
ize transportation,  reimbursement  or 
allowanee  for  trailer  transportation. 

Olympic  Games— H.  R.  3014  and 
S.  829:  Authorizes  personnel  to  train 
for,  attend  and  participate  in  inter- 
national sports  events. 

Retirement  Review  — H.  R.  547: 
Would  amend  section  302  of  the 
Serviceman’s  Readjustment  Act. 

Dual  Compensation— H.  R.  487:  In- 
ci  eases  to  $6000  the  amount  of  re- 
tired and  civilian  pay  for  certain 
officers  retired  for  physical  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

New  Course  Is  Based  On 
Public  Information  Manual 

A new  officer  correspondence 
course.  Navy  Public  Information 
(NavPers  10720)  is  now  available 
at  the  Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center.  Based  on  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Public  Information  Manual,  this 
eourse  explains  the  public  informa- 
tion mission  of  the  Navy  and  how 
that  mission  is  accomplished.  The 
course  consists  of  six  assignments  and 
is  evaluated  at  12  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
motion and  retirement  points. 

Completion  of  this  course  provides 
exemption  from  promotion  examina- 
tion in  this  subject  for  certain  officers 
of  the  Regular  Navy.  This  course  is 
also  included  for  certain  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  in  the  Reserve  promo- 
tion plan  which  becomes  effective  on 
1 Jul  1955. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992  for- 
warded via  ofificial  channels  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  RF,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 
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DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  talcing  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Note:  The  following  summary  in- 
cludes those  directives  that  could  not 
be  covered  in  the  special  March  issue 
of  All  Hands  (dealing  with  rights 
and  benefits)  as  well  as  directives 
published  in  the  last  month. 

Alnavs 

No.  1 — Stated  that  property,  in- 
cluding wages,  of  all  members  of  the 
armed  forces  will  be  subject  to  levy 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  any  delinquent  Federal  taxes. 

No.  2— Authorized  commanding  of- 
ficers to  discharge  up  to  one  year  in 
advance  of  normal  expiration  of  en- 
listment date  personnel  who  wish 
early  discharge  for  the  pmpose  of 
immediate  reenlistment  for  periods 
of  four  or  six  years. 

No.  3— Stated  that  waivers  of  serv- 
ice, active  duty  and  age  requirements 
may  be  requested  in  connection  with 
Regular  Navy  oflBcer  augmentation 
program. 

No.  4— Announced  the  convening 
of  line  selection  boards  to  recommend 
Heutenants  (junior  grade)  who  are 
men  of  the  Regular  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  on  active  duty,  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  lieutenant. 

No.  5— Designated  midnight,  31 
Jan  1955,  as  the  termination  date  of 
combatant  activities  in  Korea  and 
adjacent  waters,  for  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes,  mustering 
out  pay,  and  entitlement  to  veterans’ 
benefits  made  available  under  the  Ko- 
rean GI  Bill. 

No.  6— Announced  Department  of 
Defense  policy  concerning  mail  to 
and  from  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
post  offices. 

No.  7— Announced  certain  details 
of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 


which  may  be  applicable  to  naval 
personnel. 

No.  8— Requested  nominations  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  con- 
taining the  name,  rate  and  service 
number  of  personnel  qualified  for 
duty  with  the  U.  S.  Antarctic  Expe- 
dition 1955-56. 

No.  9— Stated  that  civilians  trav- 
eling under  military  cognizance,  must 
have  successful  smallpox  vaccination 
after  1 Jan  1955  for  travel  involving 
France. 

No.  10— Announced  Change  No.  2 
to  the  Brig  Manual  (NavPers  15825) . 

BuPers  Instructions 

No.  1120.14A— Invites  applications 
from  certain  former  naval  aviation 
cadets  for  appointment  in  the  line  of 
the  Regular  Navy. 

No.  1306.24A— Sets  forth  the  pro- 
cedures for  transfer  and  assignment 
of  enlisted  personnel  for  humanitar- 
ian or  hardship  reasons. 

No.  1416.2— Provides  general  in- 
formation and  instructions  for  the  ex- 
amination of  officers  for  promotion 
pursuant  to  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
of  1947  or  the  Women’s  Armed  Serv- 
ices Integration  Act  of  1948. 

No.  1416.3— Sets  forth  a study  plan 
for  the  guidance  of  temporary  officers 
in  their  selection  of  specified  courses 
of  study  which  will  prepare  them  for 
the  responsibilities  of  higher  grades. 

No.  1416.4— Sets  forth  a plan  for 
the  determination  of  professional  fit- 
ness for  promotion  of  Naval  Reserve 
officers  by  means  of  written  examina- 
tions or  completion  of  specified 
courses  of  instruction  instead  of  ex- 
aminations. 

No.  1626.3A— Announces  the  pol- 
icy regarding  notification  to  parents, 


"Here's  a note  from  my  mother  explaining 
why  I'm  three  weeks  late  from  boot  leave." 


spouses  or  guardians  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  be  tried  on  serious  charges 
or  who  are  to  be  involuntarily  dis- 
charged before  the  expiration  of  their 
enlistment. 

No.  1700.6— Suggests  that  com- 
manding officers  establish  informa- 
tional programs  within  their  individ- 
ual commands  designed  to  assist  the 
families  of  career  naval  personnel  to 
cope  with  problems  and  questions  in- 
cident to  military  service. 

No.  551 1.4A— Concerns  the  provi- 
sions to  be  taken  for  safeguarding 
unclassified  personnel  test  materials, 
which  require  protection  as  official 
Navy  Department  information.  This 
instruction  does  not  cover  service 
wide  advancement-in-rating  examina- 
tions. 

BuPers  Notices 

No.  1001  (31  Dec  54)— Invited  ap- 
plications from  active  duty  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  for  consideration  and 
assignment  to  active  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  TAR  program  and  an- 
nounces Change  No.  1 to  BuPers 
Inst.  lOOl.lOA. 

No.  1020  (27  Jan  1955)  - An- 
nounces Change  No.  2 to  BuPers  Inst. 
1020.4,  and  provides  for  a change  in 
issue  to  enlisted  personnel  (other 
than  Chief  Petty  Officers)  in  a pay 
status  in  pay  units  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

No.  1120  (7  Jan  1955) -Invited 
applications  from  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  active  duty  agreements  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1120.22. 

No.  1133  (1  Feb  1955) -An- 
nounced Change  No.  1 to  BuPers 
Inst.  1133. IB,  which  is  concerned 
with  procedures  for  effecting  reenlist- 
ment and  voluntary  extension  of  en- 
listment of  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Regular  Navy,  and  the  Naval  Reserve 
serving  on  active  duty. 

No.  1220  (29  Dec  1954) -Modifies 
qualifications  for  designation  of  en- 
listed personnel  as  combat  aircrew- 
men. 

No.  1306  (27  Jan  1955) -An- 
nounces Change  No.  1 to  BuPers 
Inst.  1306.23B  so  that  it  may  corre- 
spond with  current  directives  issued 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

No.  1416  (17  Jan  1955 ) —Provides 
instructions  for  the  examination  of 
officers  selected  for  promotion  in  fis- 
cal 1955  from  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  to  lieutenant. 

No.  1520  (4  Feb  1955) -Invites 
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applications  from  Supply  Corps  oflB- 
cers  for  assignment  to  the  Freight 
Transportation  and  TraflBc  Manage- 
ment Course  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
School,  NSC,  Oakland,  Calif.,  for  the 
3 Oct  1955  to  22  Jun  1956  session. 

No.  1560  (4  Jan  1955) -An- 
nounces the  deletion  of  all  textual 
materials  in  the  Navy  Life  Series 
from  the  Navy’s  basic  education  pro- 


If You're 

This  article,  which  appeared  in 
ComPhibPac’s  “The  Amphibian,”  is 
based  on  information  gathered  by 
the  writer,  Chester  Miller,  YNl, 
usN,  while  he  served  as  a legal  yeo- 
man over  a period  of  42  months.  His 
advice  makes  sense  to  All  J/ands, 
and  is  being  passed  on  to  all 
hands.  —Ed. 

Looking  for  a bargain?  Would  you 
like  to  trade  your  car  for  $500  more 
than  its  worth?  How  about  a brand- 
new  sewing  machine  for  $29.95  for 
your  wife? 

Don’t  be  a sucker,  sailor.  Don’t 
fall  for  such  obviously  phony  adver- 
tising. Your  common  sense  will  tell 
you  that  you  can’t  get  something  for 
nothing— not  even  worthless  mer- 
chandise. Unscrupulous  agents  and 
salesmen  today  will  try  to  put  that 
impression  in  your  mind  unless  you 
are  careful  to  “look  before  you  leap.” 

Many  citizens,  including  Navy- 
men,  have  been  and  are  being  vic- 
timized by  these  dishonest  sales  peo- 
ple and  shady  advertising  practices. 
Young  married  men  in  the  Navy, 
and  especially  men  in  the  lower  pay 
grades— those  needing  to  stretch 
their  dollars— are  most  susceptible 
to  these  selling  shenanigans.  But 
everybody  is  a bargain  hunter,  and 
it’s  quite  likely  you  too,  could  get 
tricked  into  one  of  these  “deals.” 

You  read  in  the  newspapers  or 
hear  on  the  radio  of  “big  bargains” 
being  offered.  This  is  what  I’ve  been 
waiting  for,  you  say  to  yourself.  You 
call  or  go  to  the  store  and  what  do 
you  find? 

“We’re  very  sorry,  but  the  car 
mentioned  in  the  ad  has  been  sold,” 
or  “The  ad  was  a mistake,  however, 
we  do  have  . . .” 

Obviously,  the  ad  or  radio  com- 
mercial was  just  a “come-on.”  Now 
that  you  are  in  the  salesman’s  lair 


gram  and  the  redesignation  of  USAFI 
materials  now  marked  “Confidential.” 

No.  1626  (2  Feb.  1955) -An- 
nounces Change  No.  2 to  BuPers  Inst. 
1626.10  which  deals  with  adminis- 
tration of  offenses  involving  unau- 
thorized absence  of  enlisted  person- 
nel, and  disposition  of  personnel  upon 
completion  of  disciplinary  action. 

No.  1640  (9  Feb  1955)  - An- 


nounces Change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst. 
1640.3,  concerning  the  designation  of 
places  of  confinement  for  courts-mar- 
tial prisoners. 

No.  1650  (28  Jan  1955)— Promul- 
gates the  names  of  ships  and  units 
which  were  recently  awarded  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  by  the  SecNav. 

No.  1700  (19  Jan  1955)  -An- 


Looking  for  a Bargain^  You'll  Buy  This 


the  real  sales  pitch  begins. 

Take  the  case  of  the  two  seamen 
who  noticed  an  ad  in  the  newspaper, 
offering  a 1951  convertible.  The 
car  had  been  repossessed  from  the 
original  owner,  the  ad  stated,  and 
was  being  ‘sacrificed’  at  only  $995. 

Arriving  at  the  car  lot,  the  sadors 
discovered  that  the  price  had  been 
“misquoted”  and  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  car  was  $1295. 

“We  didn’t  intend  to  pay  cash 
for  it,  we  only  wanted  to  put  $200 
as  a down  payment,”  says  Joe. 

“If  that’s  all  that’s  bothering  you, 
your  troubles  are  over,”  declares  the 
salesmen  ever  so  smoothly.  “How 
about  weekly  payments  of  $20  to 
complete  the  bill?”  adds  the  sales- 
man, as  he  brings  forth  a simple 
contract  to  be  signed. 

A very  easy  and  friendly  transac- 
tion. But  as  the  initial  thrill  disap- 
pears, the  two  sailors  check  their 
original  contract  and  find  that  sev- 
eral typewritten  clauses  have  added 
extra  fees,  insurance  and  finance 
charges.  This  raises  the  price  of  the 
car  to  a whomping  $1675! 

The  plight  of  the  two  seamen  con- 
tinues to  get  worse.  Soon  the  car 
needs  repairs,  but  the  ‘easy’  $20  a 
week  payments  are  eating  up  nearly 
all  their  income.  Then,  to  compli- 
cate matters  further,  one  of  the 
pair  gets  transferred.  Only  $600  of 
the  payment  has  been  met. 

Problems  continue  to  mount  for 
the  hapless  seaman  stuck  with  the 
car.  Finally,  in  a show  of  his  ‘friend- 
ship,’ the  dealer  consents  to  take  the 
car  back  without  mentioning  the 
$1238  still  due.  The  dealer  then  re- 
sells the  car  for  $1200  and  puts 
$500  on  the  record.  He  then  turns 
around  and  files  a claim  in  court 
for  a $700  deficiency,  plus  court 
costs  and  attorney’s  fees.  So  now 


the  seaman  has  a new  debt  of  $888. 
This  amount,  plus  the  $600  already 
paid  for  naught,  would  have  pur- 
chased a good  car  from  a reputable 
dealer. 

The  above  is  only  one  actual  case 
among  hundreds.  It’s  possible  that 
something  similar  could  happen  to 
you.  So  the  best  advice  is  for  you 
to  check  with  your  Legal  Assistance 
Officer  first,  before  you  enter  into 
such  a deal. 

Price  reductions  are  offered  for 
washing  machines,  television  sets, 
vacuum  cleaners,  etc.,  and  many 
other  items  are  offered  “free”  for 
identifying  familiar  songs  as  simple 
as  “Jingle  Bells.”  It’s  a real  come-on 
but  the  actual  price  tag  is  jacked  up 
so  that  the  bill  with  reductions  is 
often  greater  than  the  original  price. 

“Educational  Counselors,”  as 
some  salesmen  peddling  encyclope- 
dias, books,  and  magazines  title 
tlremselves,  can  provide  a valuable 
service,  but  their  high  pressure  tac- 
tics when  the  purchase  of  the  items 
is  clearly  out  of  many  Navymen’s 
budget,  is  often  accountable  for  un- 
wise buying. 

Hold  on,  now!  This  doesn’t  mean 
that  all  salesmen,  automobile  agen- 
cies and  commercial  businesses  are 
out  to  “stick”  the  buyer.  Basically, 
people  are  honest.  And  that  honesty 
is  reflected  in  the  reputation  and 
selling  policies  of  a business. 

However,  when  you  make  a pur- 
chase, especially  a big  purchase,  do 
business  with  a reputable,  well-es- 
tablished dealer.  Don’t  go  to  “fly-by- 
night”  places  offering  “big  deals.” 

If  there’s  any  doubt  in  your  mind, 
check  with  the  Legal  Assistance  Of- 
ficer, on  your  ship  or  station.  But 
above  all,  see  him  before  you  make 
the  purchase— not  after,  when  it’s 
usually  too  late. 
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nounces  distribution  of  Change  No. 
1 to  handbook,  “Personal  Affairs  of 
Naval  Personnel”  (NavPers  15014, 
Rev.  1953). 

No.  1700  (14  Feb  1955)  - An- 
nounces the  promulgation  and  imple- 
mentation of  Special  Services  Manual 
(NavPers  15869)  and  the  cancella- 
tion of  letters  and  directives  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  it. 

No.  1700  (15  Feb  1955)  - An- 
nounces the  availability  of  certain 
types  of  scholarship  assistance  for 
children  of  naval  personnel. 

No.  1743  (20  Jan  1955) -States 
that  commanding  officers  may  grant 
leave  or  provide  for  observance  of 
Passover  festival  from  6 to  14  April  in 
accordance  with  local  conditions. 

No.  5000  (15  Feb  1955) -An- 
nounces Change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst. 
5000.4,  which  is  concerned  with  the 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  7. 

1.  (c)  Secretary  of  Defense. 

2.  (b)  SecDef  Charles  E.  Wilson. 

3.  (c)  The  exhausts  of  a jet  aircraft. 

4.  (a)  F7U-3  Cutlass. 

5.  (b)  Attack  Aircraft  Carrier— CVA. 

6.  (c)  Essex  class. 


administration  of  Air  Force  officers 
performing  duty  with  the  Navy. 

No.  5510  (11  Feb.  1955) -Notifies 
recipients  of  Submarine  Periscope 
Manual  (NavPers  16165)  how  to 
downgrade  its  classification. 

No.  5720  (21  Jan  1955)— Informs 
all  ships  and  stations  and  the  Naval 
Reserve  Distribution  List  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pamphlet  “Proposed 
National  Reserve  Program.” 


Intelligence  Course  Rates 
Exemption  from  Certain  Exams 

The  Naval  Intelligence  School  has 
completely  revised  its  correspond- 
ence course  in  Naval  Intelligence, 
which  was  suspended  in  January 
1954,  and  the  new  course  is  now 
available  for  enrollment.  The  course 
consists  of  ten  assignments,  based 
upon  the  text.  Intelligence  for  Naval 
Officers,  NavPers  10889.  This  course 
is  available  to  all  ofiScers,  Regular  or 
Reserve,  who  can  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  proper  stowage  of  the 
material.  The  course  is  classified 
Confidential— Modified  Handling  Au- 
thorized, and  the  stowage  security 
requirement  of  the  course  material 
is  numerical  value  12,  as  defined  in 
Article  0602  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Secu- 
rity Manual  for  Classified  Matter 
(Op-Nav  Instruction  5510. lA). 

Completion  of  this  course  (or 
its  predecessor)  provides  exemption 
from  promotion  examination  in  this 
subject  for  certain  officers  of  the 
Regular  Navy.  For  Naval  Reserve 
personnel,  the  new  course  is  evalu- 
ated at  40  points  at  the  rate  of  4 
points  for  each  assignment.  Reserv- 
ists who  previously  completed  the 
earlier  course  may  take  this  new 
course  for  credit. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  by  official  letter  addressed 
to  the  Director,  U.  S.  Naval  School 
(Naval  Intelligence),  U.  S.  Naval 
Receiving  Station,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  and  forwarded  via  official 
channels.  All  requests  must  include 
a signed  statement  that  the  appli- 
cant has  the  proper  stowage  facilities 
for  this  course. 

Permanent  Board  Will  Tackle 
Questions  About  RatingStructure 

A permanent  board  for  the  review 
of  the  rating  structure  of  enlisted 
personnel  has  been  established  in  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Made  up 
of  officers  and  civilians,  this  board 
will  be  convened  at  least  once  every 
two  months  to  study  recommenda- 
tions for  additions,  deletions  or  re- 
visions to  the  rating  structure  to  de- 
termine the  need  and  acceptability 
of  each  rating. 

Previously,  temporary  boards  had 
been  convened  in  1949  and  1952. 
These  boards  added  and  deleted  cer- 
tain ratings  in  accordance  with  the 


Chief  Takes  Bull  by  the  Horns^  Meets  Issue  Head  On 


From  here  on  in,  Harry  E.  OflFen- 
hauser,  AOC,  usn,  is  going  to  be 
somewhat  skeptical  about  theories 
he  reads  in  books. 

Reason  for  his  recent  doubts  oc- 
curred while  Offenhauser  and  a 
group  of  his  shipmates  of  uss  Coral 
Sea  (CVA  43),  were  spending  a 
quiet  liberty  in  the  small  town  of 
Algemesi,  Spain.  It  just  so  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a festival 
going  on. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
event  is  a bull  chase,  during  which 
the  animals  are  turned  loose  in  the 
streets.  Everyone  joins  in  the  fun, 
baiting  the  bull  and  getting  his 
chance  to  shine  as  a matador. 

Offenhauser  and  his  shipmates 
were  on  a street  corner  talking 
about  what  they  would  do  if  faced 
with  an  angry  bull.  The  chief 
brought  forward  his  views,  “All 
you  have  to  do,”  he  explained,  “is 
stare  him  in  the  eye.” 

Right  on  cue  a very  mad  and 


very  big  bull  arrived  on  the  scene. 
While  the  others  scrambled  for 
nearby  balconies  and  walls,  the 
chief  practiced  what  he  had  just 
finished  preaching. 

The  bull  had  neglected  to  read 
the  book  from  which  Offenhauser 
had  taken  his  theory  and  in  short 
order  lowered  his  head,  uttered  a 
bellow  and  charged.  The  chief  was 
thrown  high  into  the  air.  Satisfied 
that  he  had  put  one  human  in  his 
place,  the  bull  trotted  off. 

Bruised  only  slightly  and  his 
clothes  torn,  Offenhauser  suffered 
the  most  damage  to  his  pride. 
News  of  his  bull-throwing  prowess 
spread  throughout  the  ship  and  his 
pride  was  dented  again  when  his 
squadron  presented  him  with  a 
homemade  matador’s  cape  and  a 
citation  which  read  in  part,  “—in 
recognition  of  the  wonderful  finesse 
and  great  daring  which  you  ex- 
hibited in  handling  El  Toro.” 

-Bill  Yost,  J03,  USS  Coral  Sea. 
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needs  of  the  Navy  at  that  time. 

The  permanent  board  will  con- 
sider the  entire  field  of  existing  rat- 
ings and  will  establish  basic  concepts 
and  policies  regarding  the  structure 
of  enlisted  personnel  career  fields. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  newly  established  panel  is  to 
“insure  that  the  enlisted  rating  struc- 
ture keeps  abreast  of  the  technologi- 
cal advances  in  naval  warfare.” 

The  board  invites  opinions  from 
the  field  on  the  establishing  or  dis- 
establishing of  certain  ratings  along 
with  substantiating  facts  and  figures. 
Typical  recommendations  received 
from  the  operating  forces  propose  to 
establish  new  general  service  ratings, 
such  as  Oceanographers,  Intelli- 
gencemen,  Televisionmen,  and  to  re- 
view the  need  for  several  present 
general  service  ratings,  such  as  Jour- 
nalists and  Surveyors. 

The  permanent  board  membership 
consists  of  the  director  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Analysis  Division,  the  heads 
of  the  Qualifications  Analysis  Sec- 
tion, Enlisted  Plans,  Shore  and  Over- 
seas Bases  Section,  Enlisted  Classi- 
fication Section,  Enlisted  Promotions, 
Training  Standards  and  Curriculum 
Branch,  Surface  and  Submarine  Pro- 
grams Branch  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Division  and  the  assistant  director 
of  Personnel  Accounting  Division, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

BuPers  Control  Unit  Develops 
Policies  to  Promote  EM  Careers 

BuPers  has  established  a new 
branch  in  its  Enlisted  Personnel  Di- 
vision. Entitled  “Career  Control 
Branch,”  its  job  is  both  to  initiate 
and  develop  policies  aimed  at  en- 
hancing the  attractiveness  of  the 
Navy  as  a career  for  the  individual 
enlisted  man. 

The  new  branch  has  four  differ- 
ent sections,  each  section  dealing 
with  matters  that  directly  affect 
every  enlisted  man  in  the  Navy. 
They  are  the  Reenlistment  and  Ca- 
reer Planning  Section,  Classification 
Section,  School  Assignment  Section 
and  Promotion  Section. 

Among  the  more  significant  func- 
tions of  the  Career  Control  Branch 
are  the  following; 

• Initiating,  developing,  and  im- 
plementing policies  relating  to  en- 
listed career  management,  with 
emphasis  upon  enlisted  careers  from 


the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 

• Administering  programs  for  the 
encouragement  of  reenlistment. 

• Administering  the  enlisted  clas- 
sification program  for  the  Regular 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve.  Increased 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  pro- 
viding vocational  counseling  at  cri- 
tical stages  of  each  man’s  career. 

o Controlling  the  flow  of  assign- 
ment of  enlisted  personnel  through 
schools  managed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, and  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

• Initiating,  developing,  and  ad- 
ministering policy  in  matters  per- 
taining to  promotion,  change  in  rate 
and  transfer  of  enlisted  personnel 
from  the  Naval  Reserve  to  Regular 
Navy. 

Fees  May  Be  Charged  For 
Certification,  Search  of  Records 

In  the  future,  Navymen  may  have 
to  pay  for  replacements  of  lost  dis- 
charges, having  their  record  searched 
and  other  services  that  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  Navy  free  of  charge. 

Unless  the  service  performed  is  of 
an  official  nature  or  fits  into  one  of 
the  following  categories  a set  fee  will 
be  charged.  Here  are  the  categories 
for  which  there  will  be  no  charge: 

• Helps  obtain  financial  benefits 
(unless  previously  furnished). 

• Relates  to  a decoration  or  an 
award. 

• Will  help  obtain  a review  or 
change  in  type  of  discharge. 

• Is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
official  records. 

• Relates  to  personal  documents 
which  were  furnished  by  the  individ- 
ual and  kept  by  an  agency  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  new  schedule  of  fees,  which 
went  into  effect  for  all  branches  of 
the  Defense  Department  on  1 Feb 
1955,  stems  from  an  act  of  Congress 
which  was  designed  to  put  such  spe- 
cial services  on  a self-sustaining  or 
pay-as-you-go  basis. 

A full  schedule  of  the  fees  charged 
for  the  many  services  are  outlined 
in  NavCompt  Inst.  7030.6.  Navymen 
desiring  any  copies  of  papers  in  their 
records  for  reasons  other  than  those 
outlined  above  should  check  the  in- 
struction for  the  fee  and  insure  that 
the  appropriate  amount  is  enclosed 
in  their  letter  of  request. 
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Naval  aviation  is  going  places— 
fast.  So  fast  that  it's  difTicull  to  keep 
track  of  the  new  records  being  estab- 
lished. A good  example  is  the  unoffi- 
cial record  for  rate  of  climb  which  has 
been  broken  three  times  in  recent 
months,  and  each  time  in  one  of  the 
Navy's  newest  jet  fighters. 

It  all  started  at  NAS  AAiramar  when 
ICDR  R.  H.  Moore,  USN,  of  VF-51  rolled 
an  FJ3  fury  out  on  the  runway.  After 


take-off  he  flew  his  plane  at  the  alti- 
tude of  150  feet  until  he  reached  a 
speed  of  460  miles  and  then  pointed 
its  nose  up  into  the  wild  blue  yonder 
on  a 70-degree  climb.  In  83  seconds 
he  had  reached  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet  to  set  an  unofficial  record. 

A few  days  later  at  NAS  Oceana, 
LCDR  William  J.  Manby,  USN,  set  out 
to  better  that  mark.  On  his  fourth 
attempt,  from  a standing  start,  he 


broke  he  "old"  record  when  he  pushed 
his  fury  up  to  the  10,000-foot  mark  in 
73.2  seconds.  In  addition  his  third  try 
had  bettered  the  old  mark  when  he 
had  made  it  in  78.4  seconds. 

Then  within  the  month  word  came 
from  St.  Louis  that  a test  pilot  flying 
in  the  Navy's  F3H-1N  Demon  had  bet- 
tered even  the  sparkling  73.2  record. 
Ke  had  taken  the  Demon  from  a stand- 
ing starts  to  10,000  feet  in  71  seconds. 

At  the  rate  they  are  going  the  Navy's 
fliers  may  soon  be  putting  their  aircraft 
up  to  10,000  feet  in  less  than  a minute. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  fast  that 
is,  time  your  reading  of  the  above.  If 
you  are  an  average  reader  you  will 
need  close  to  the  full  60  seconds, 
which  means  that  the  pilot  flying  the 
Demon  reached  approximately  7003 
feet  in  the  time  it  takes  you  to  read  this. 


Here's  List  of  Ships  and  Service  Craft  by  Type  and  Designator 


Every  NAVYMAN  knows  hU  own  ship 
from  hull  to  crow's  nest,  but  what  about 
the  other  ships  of  the  Fleet?  Do  you  know 
what  the  different  ship  designations  stand 
for? 

There  have  been  a number  of  changes 
in  ship  designations  within  recent  months. 
To  familiarize  yourself  with  them,  here  is 
an  up-to-date  list  of  all  naval  vessels  and 
service  craft  classifications. 

Combatant 

• Warships 

CVA— Attack  Aircraft  Carrier 

CVE — Escort  Aircraft  Carrier 

CVL— Small  Aircraft  Carrier 

CVS— ASW  Support  Aircraft  Carrier 

BB— Battleship 

CA— Heavy  Cruiser 

CAG— Guided  Missile  Heavy  Cruiser 

CB— Large  Cruiser 

Cl— light  Cruiser 

CLAA— Anti-Aircraft  Light  Cruiser 

CLG— Guided  Missile  Light  Cruiser 

CBC— Large  Tactical  Command  Ship 


CLC— Tactical  Command  Ship 

DD— Destroyer 

DDC— Corvette 

DDE— Escort  Destroyer 

DDG— Guided  Missile  Destroyer 

DDR— Radar  Picket  Destroyer 

DL — Frigate 

SS— Submarine 

SSG— Guided  Missile  Submarine 
SSK— Anti-Submarine  Submarine 
SSN— Nuclear  Power  Submarine 
SSR— Radar  Picket  Submarine 

• Amphibious  Warfare  Vessels 
AGC— Amphibious  Force  Flagship 
AKA— Attack  Cargo  Ship 

APA— Attack  Transport 

APD— High  Speed  Transport 

ASSA— Cargo  Submarine 

ASSP— Transport  Submarine 

CVHA — Assault  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier 

DEC— Control  Escort  Vessel 

IFS— Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship 

LSFF— Flotilla  Flagship  Landing  Ship 

LSIL— Infantry  Landing  Ship  (Large) 

LSSL— Support  Landing  Ship  (Large) 

LSD— Dock  Landing  Ship 

ISM— Medium  Landing  Ship 

LSMR— Medium  Landing  Ship  (Rocket) 

LST — Tank  Landing  Ship 
LSV — Vehicle  Landing  Ship 
PCC— Control  Submarine  Chaser 
PCEC— Control  Escort 
PCSC— Control  Submarine  Chaser 
SCC— Control  Submarine  Chaser 

• Mine  Warfare  Vessels 
ACM— Auxiliary  Mine  Layer 
AM— Mine  Sweeper 

AMC— Coastal  Mine  Sweeper 
AMCU— Mine  Hunter 
AMS— Motor  Mine  Sweeper 
CM — Mine  Layer 


CMC— Coastal  Mine  Layer 
DM— Light  Mine  Layer 
DMS— High  Speed  Mine  Sweeper 
• Patrol  Vessels 
DE— Escort  Vessel 
DER— Radar  Picket  Escort  Vessel 
PC— Submarine  Chaser 
PCE— Escort 
PCER— Rescue  Escort 
PCS— Submarine  Chaser 
,PF — Patrol  Escort 
PGM— Motor  Gunboat 
PR— River  Gunboat 
PY-Yacht 

SC— Submarine  Chaser 

Auxiliary  Vessels 

AD— Destroyer  Tender 
ADG— Degaussing  Vessel 
AE— Ammunition  Ship 
AF— Store  Ship 
AG— Miscellaneous 
AGB— Icebreaker 

AGP— Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Tender 

AGS— Surveying  Ship 

AGSC— Coastal  Surveying  Ship 

AG(SS)— Auxiliary  Submarine 

AH— Hospital  Ship 

AK— Cargo  Ship 

AKD— Cargo  Ship,  Dock 

AKL— Light  Cargo  Ship 

AKN— Net  Cargo  Ship 

AKS— General  Stores  Issue  Ship 

AKV — Cargo  Ship  and  Aircraft  Ferry 

AN— Net  Laying  Ship 

AO — Oiler 

AOG— Gasoline  Tanker 

AOR — Replenishment  Fleet  Tanker 

AP— Transport 

APB— Self-Propelled  Barracks  Ship 
APC— Small  Coastal  Transport 
AR— Repair  Ship 

ARB— Battle  Damage  Repair  Ship 

ARC— Cable  Repairing  or  Laying  Ship 

ARG— Internal  Combustion  Engine  Repair  Ship 

ARH— Heavy-hull  Repair  Ship 

ARL — Landing  Craft  Repair  Ship 

ARS— Salvage  Vessel 

ARSD — Salvage  Lifting  Vessel 

ARST— Salvage  Craft  Tender 

ARV— Aircraft  Repair  Ship 

ARVA— Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (Aircraft) 

ARVE— Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (Engine) 

AS — Submarine  Tender 
ASR— Submarine  Rescue  Vessel 
ATA— Auxiliary  Ocean  Tug 
ATF— Fleet  Ocean  Tug 
ATR— Rescue  Ocean  Tug 
AV — Seaplane  Tender 
AVM — Guided  Missile  Ship 
AVP — Small  Seaplane  Tender 
AVS— Aviation  Supply  Ship 
AW— Distilling  Ship 
IX— Unclassified  Miscellaneous 

Service  Craft 

AB — Crane  Ship 

AFDB — Large  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock 
AFDL— Small  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock 
AFDM— Medium  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock 


API- Barracks  Ship  (non-self-propelled) 

ARD— Floating  Dry  Dock 

AVC— Large  Catapult  Lighter 

LCU— Utility  Landing  Craft 

MSB— Mine  Sweeping  Boat 

PT — Motor  Torpedo  Boat 

PYC— Coastal  Yacht 

SST — Target  and  Training  Submarine 

X— Submersible  Craft 

XMAP— Sweeper  Device 

YAG— Miscellaneous  Auxiliary 

YAGR— Ocean  Radar  Station  Ship 

YC— Open  Lighter 

YCF— Car  Float 

YCK— Open  Cargo  Lighter 

YCV — Aircraft  Transportation  Lighter 

YD— Floating  Derrick 

YDT— Diving  Tender 

YF— Covered  Lighter  (self-propelled) 

YFB— Ferryboat  or  Launch 

YFD— Floating  Dry  Dock 

YFN— Covered  Lighter  (non-self-propelled) 

YFNB— Large  Covered  Lighter 

YFND— Covered  Lighter  (used  with  dry  docks) 


YFNG— Covered  Lighter  (special  purpose) 
YFNX— Lighter  (special  purpose) 

YFP— Floating  Power  Barge 
YFR— Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter 
(self-propelled) 

YFRN— Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter 
(non-self-propelled) 

YFRT— Covered  Lighter  (Range  Tender) 

YFT— Torpedo  Transportation  Lighter 
YG— Garbage  Lighter  (self-propelled) 

YGN — Garbage  Lighter  (non-self-propelled) 
YHB— House  Boat 
YM— Dredge 

YMP— Motor  Mine  Planter 

YMS — Auxiliary  Motor  Mine  Sweeper 

YNG— Gate  Vessel 

YO— Fuel  Oil  Barge  (self-propelled) 

YOG— Gasoline  Barge  (self-propelled) 

YOGN— Gasoline  Barge  (non-self-propelled) 

YON— Fuel  Oil  Barge  (non-self-i>ropelled) 

YOS— Oil  Storage  Barge 

YP-Patrol  Vessel 

YPD— Floating  Pile  Driver 

YPK— Pontoon  Stowage  Barge 

YR— Floating  Workshop 

YRB— Submarine  Repair  and  Berthing  Barge 
YRBM — Submarine  Repair,  Berthing  and 
Messing  Barge 

YRDH— Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (Hull) 
YRDM— Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (Mach) 
YRL— Covered  Lighter  (Repair) 

YSD— Seaplane  Wrecking  Derrick 

YSR— Sludge  Removal  Barge 

YTB— Large  Harbor  Tog 

YTL— Small  Harbor  Tug 

YTM— Medium  Harbor  Tug 

YTT— Torpedo  Testing  Barge 

YV— Drone  Aircraft  Catapult  Control  Craft 

YVC— Catapult  Lighter 

YW— Water  Barge  (self-propelled) 

YWN— Water  Barge  (non-self-propelled) 
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StLVER'STAR  MEDAL' 


"For  conspicuous  galantry  and  in- 
trepidity in  action  . . 

★ Naylor,  William  B.,  AOC,  usnr, 
serv'ing  in  a U.  S.  aircraft  carrier  in 
enemy  waters  on  16  April  1945.  Imme- 
diately after  his  vessel  was  struck  by 
an  enemy  airplane  and  bomb,  which  set 
the  vessel  on  fire,  Naylor  entered  one  of 
the  burning  compartments  and  person- 
ally removed  three  uneonscious  men. 
Engaging  the  assistance  of  others,  he  re- 
entered the  compartment  and  removed 
several  other  men.  When  he  was  certain 
that  the  compartment  was  cleared  of  all 
casualties,  he  organized  a fire-fighting 
party  and  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
fire. 


"For  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  performance  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  . . ." 

★ Byrne,  Patrick  J.,  CHBOSN,  usn, 
for  meritorious  conduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  during  the  period 
1 Jan  1918  to  1 Jan  1954. 

★ Manville,  Francis  C.,  CAPT  usn. 
Operations  Officer  on  the  Staff  of  Com- 
mander United  Nations  Blockading  and 
Escort  Force  during  operations  in  Korea 
from  October  1951  through  May  1952. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Mott,  Albert  W.,  LCDR,  usnr,  Sal- 
vage Officer  and  Assistant  Maintenance 
Officer  on  the  Staff  of  Commander  Serv- 
ice Squadron  3 from  12  Jul  1953  to  9 
Jun  1954. 

★ Mltrphy,  Marion  E.,  RADM,  usn. 
Commander  Task  Force  92  from  13 
Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Regan,  Herbert  E.,  RADM,  usn. 
Commander  Carrier  Division  1 and 
Commander  Task  Force  77  during  op- 
erations in  Korea  from  17  Jun  to  2 Nov 
1952.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ ScHREiBER,  Earl  T.,  CAPT,  usn.  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  on 
the  Staff,  Commander  Naval  Forces,  Far 
East,  from  16  Feb  19.52  to  4 July  1954. 


★ Casey,  Thomas  J.,  CAPT,  usn.  Chief 
of  Staff  to  Commander  United  Nations 
Blockading  and  Escort  Force  during  op- 
erations in  Korea  from  October  1951  to 
31  May  1952.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Sima,  Frederick  F.,  CAPT,  usnr. 
Task  Group  Commander  engaged  in 
mine-sweeping  operations  in  Japanese 
Empire  waters  from  1 Dec  1945  to  20 
Feb  1946. 

★ Spahr,  Otto  W.,  Jr.,  CAPT,  usn.  Op- 
erations Officer  on  the  Staff  of  Com- 
mander Naval  Forces  Far  East,  during 
operations  against  the  enemy  in  Korea 
from  15  Feb  1952  to  20  Jul  1954. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Blick,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  RADM,  usn. 
Commander  Carrier  Division  3 and  Com- 
mander Task  Force  77  during  operations 
against  the  enemy  in  Korea  from  15  Mav 
to  27  Jul  1953. 


"For  heroism  or  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  aerial  flight  . . ." 


★ Bores,  Joseph  E.,  LTJG,  usn,  as  a 
pilot  in  Fighter  Squadron  113,  aboard 
uss  Philippine  Sea  (CVA  47)  during 
operations  in  Korea  on  13  Apr  1952. 

★ Jewell,  Dari  W.,  ENS,  usnr,  as  a 
pilot  in  Fighter  Squadron  113,  aboard 
uss  Philippine  Sea  (CVA  47),  during 


operations  in  Korea  on  15  May  1952. 

★ Wheeler,  Wilfrid,  III,  LT,  usnr, 
(posthumously)  serving  in  Composite 
Squadron  THREE,  based  aboard  uss 
Boxer  (CVA  21)  during  operations  in 
Korea  on  the  night  of  23-24  May  1953. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Eden,  James  D.,  LCDR,  usn,  as  a 
pilot  in  Fighter  Squadron  113,  aboard 
uss  Philippine  Sea  (CVA  47)  during 
operations  in  Korea  on  19  Feb  1952. 

★ Hooper,  Charles  A.,  LT,  usn,  as 
pilot  of  a Photographic  Reconnaissance 
Plane  attached  to  uss  Boxer  (CVA  21) 
during  operations  in  Korea  from  10  to 
14  Apr  1951. 

★ Morrison,  John  “L”,  Jr.,  LT,  usnr, 
serving  in  Attack  Squadron  702,  based 
aboard  uss  Boxer  ( CVA  21 ) during  op- 
erations in  Korea  on  29  May  1951. 


"For  heroic  conduct  not  involving  ac- 
tual conflict  with  an  enemy  . , ." 


★ Caldwell,  Walter  C.,  AM3,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  as  crewman  of  a heli- 
copter, during  a rescue  mission  in  Korea 
on  12  May  1953. 

★ Davis,  James  K.,  CS3,  usnr,  for  he- 
roic conduct  while  serving  in  uss  Kidd 
( DD  661 ) in  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa, 
during  the  morning  of  1 Jan  1953. 


F2H-3  BANSHEE— first  jet  fighter  to  be  launched  from  carrier  by  Navy's 
new  steam  catapult  system— zooms  off  flight  deck  of  USS  Hancock  (CVA  19). 
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PUC  and  NUC  Awarded  to  Ships  and  Units  in  Korea 


A Navy  helicopter  squadron 
and  two  Marine  fighter  squadrons 
have  been  awarded  the  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation,  and  eight  air- 
craft carriers  have  been  awarded 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for 
services  during  the  Korean  War. 

Navy  Helicopter  Squadron  One 
received  the  Presidential  Unit  Ci- 
tation for  action  against  enemy 
aggressor  forces  in  Korea  during 
the  period  3 Jul  1950  to  27  Jul 
1953.  Marine  Fighter  Squadrons, 
214  and  323  received  the  PUC 
for  action  during  the  periods  3-6 
Aug  1950,  8-14  Sep  1950,  12 
Oct  to  26  Nov  1950  and  15  Dec 
1950  to  1 Aug  1951. 

The  aircraft  carriers  that  were 
awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commen- 


dation are:  uss  Badoeng  Strait 
(CVE  116),  uss  Bon  Homme 
Richard  (CVA  31),  uss  Essex 
(CVA  9),  uss  Leyte  (CVS  32), 
uss  Philippine  Sea  (CVA  47),  uss 
Princeton  (CVS  37),  uss  Sicily 
(CVE  118)  and  uss  Valley  Forge 
(CVS  45). 

The  dates  that  these  ships 
earned  their  awards,  and  the 
Carrier  Air  Groups  embarked  that 
are  also  eligible  to  receive  the 
award,  are  listed  in  BuPers  Notice 
1650  dated  28  Jan  1955. 

If  you  are  eligible  for  this 
award,  you  need  not  apply.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  will 
issue  individual  authorization  to  all 
eligible  personnel  without  further 
action  on  your  part. 


★ ScHNEiuER,  Clarence  H.,  ATS,  usn, 
for  heroic  conduct  as  crew  member  of  a 
plane  which  crashed  at  France  Field, 
Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  on  6 Jan  19.54. 

★ Smith,  Gerald  H.,  ADS,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  while  serving  as  a jet 
fuel  truck  driver  attached  to  Fighter 
Squadron  44,  NAS,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

★ Watts,  Lehman  D.,  ATAN,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  during  a fire  on  the  flight 
deck  of  uss  Essex  (CVA  9)  on  17  Mar 
1954. 


"For  heroic  or  meritorious  achieve- 
ment or  service  during  military  opera- 
tions . . ." 


★ Abbott,  William  A.,  EMFN,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Alford,  Richard  E.,  LTJG,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  6 Dec 
1952  to  27  Jul  195S.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

A Bailey,  Richard  T.,  LTJG,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  19 
Apr  to  27  Jul  195S.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Baker,  George,  Jr.,  SN,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Gombat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Ballinger,  Charles  S.,  LT,  MC, 
USNR,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  16  Feb  to  1 Dec.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Barton,  George  E.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  8 


Oct  1952  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★Beattie,  George  G.,  LCDR,  MG, 
USN,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  9 Dec  1952  to  1 Jun  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Bixby,  Norman  W.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  19 
Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Blackburn,  John  R.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  27 
Feb  to  27  Jul  19.53.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Blair,  Frank  P.,  BMC,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Blakeman,  James  M.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  10 
Feb  to  7 Mar  1953  and  from  3 to  29 
Apr  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Breeden,  . Isaac  D.,  SN,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Brittan,  Theodore  H.,  CAPT,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  5 
Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Browne,  George  H.,  GAPT,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
21  Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Gombat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Brower,  Charles  M.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Mar  to  15  May  1953.  Combat  "V” 
authorized. 

★ Bryan,  Richard  E.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
15  Jul  1952  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Bundy,  Clifford  W.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  28 
Dec  1952  to  12  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 


★ Caldwell,  Charlie  C.,  LT,  MSC, 
USN,  for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea 
on  24  and  25  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Callahan,  Maurice  D.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 

, 23  Dec  1950  to  15  Feb  1951  and  from 
29  Oct  1951  to  8 Apr  1952.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Carpenter,  Stephen  W.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  3 
Dec  1952  to  20  Apr  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Carson,  Richard  F.,  LT,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  30 
Jun  to  2 Nov  1952.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Dornhop,  Rodney  E.,  LT,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
18  Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Edwards,  Thomas  V.,  LT,  ChC,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  1 Feb  to  7 Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Elston,  Harold  E.,  MNSA,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Essex,  Ronald  V.,  SA,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 to  22  Nov 
1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Gray,  John  G.,  GSl,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  27  Jun 
1950  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Harris,  Morgan  H.,  CAPT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  15  Apr 
1952  to  19  Jan  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Harrison,  Hal  L.,  AOl,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  31 
Dec  1952  to  5 Jun  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Haskin,  Francis  L.,  SA,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Henney,  Victor  A.,  SA,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 to  22  Nov 
1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ IvESTER,  Berlie,  BMl,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 to  22  Nov 
1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Jarvis,  Roland  B.,  LT,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
26  Nov  1952  to  7 Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Jones,  Axton  T.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Oct  1952  to  5 Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Kurtz,  August,  BMC,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 to  22 
Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Lord,  John  T.,  LT,  MC,  usnr,  for 
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meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
3 Feb  to  5 Jun  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Lowe,  Harry  C.,  CAPT,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
Dec  1951  to  Sep  1953. 

★ Mann,  Hoyt  D.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  8 
Sep  1952  to  21  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Mahaffey,  Daniel  E.,  LTJG,  MC, 
USNR,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  12  Oct  1952  to  1 Jun  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Marcus,  Groome  E.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  30 
May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ McClaugherty,  Harry  C.,  LCDR, 
USN,  for  meritorious  service  in  Korea 
from  8 Sep  1952  to  21  Feb  1953.  Com- 
bat “V”  authorized. 

★ McElwee,  Robert  E.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
3 Sep  1952  to  21  Feb  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Meachum,  Lonnie  W.,  CDR,  ChC, 
usn,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  10  Dec  1952  to  5 Sep  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Melhuse,  Arthur  N.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
10  May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Miller,  Gerald  E.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  13 
Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Mills,  Richard  H.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Jun  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Moore,  James  C.,  LTJG,  ChC,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  12  Feb  to  5 Jul  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Moore,  John  T.,  LTJG,  ChG,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 


from  2 Apr  to  1 Aug  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Newman,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  LTJG, 
ChG,  usnr,  for  meritorious  achievement 
in  Korea  from  20  Sep  1952  to  17  May 
1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Orr,  Glenn  J.,  BMl,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 to  22 
Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Rhodes,  Melvin  E.,  MMFN,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Rickabaugh,  John  M.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
10  May  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Robbins,  James  F.,  QMC,  usn,  for 
heroic  service  in  Korea  on  22  Jul  1953. 
Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Robertson,  Malcolm  B.,  HM3,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  10  Jun  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ ScEWE,  Elmer  J.,  LTJG,  MG,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  8 Nov  1952  to  26  Jul  1953.  Com- 
bat “V”  authorized. 

★ ScHWYHART,  Robert  M.,  CDR,  ChC, 
usn,  for  meritorious  achievement  in  Ko- 
rea from  15  Sep  to  2 Nov  1950.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Shea,  Cyril  E.,  Jr.,  LTJG,  MC,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  Korea 
from  13  Oct  1952  to  7 Mar  1953.  Com- 
bat “V”  authorized. 

★ Sherwood,  Stephen,  CDR,  SC,  usn, 
for  meritorious  achievement  in  the 
Western  Pacific-Far  Eastern  Area  from 
7 Jun  1952  to  Jul  1953. 

★ Smith,  George  R.,  LT,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  15  Sep 
1951  to  25  Mar  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Snyder,  James  H.,  LT,  DC,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
25  Nov  1952  to  31  Jul  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 


★ Stallone,  Victor,  Jr.,  LT,  usnr,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
30  May  to  11  Aug  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Stanek,  Robert,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  13 
Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Stillman,  Carl  F.,  CAPT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  the  Western 
Pacific-Far  Eastern  Area  from  3 Dec 
1950  to  22  Jul  1951.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

~k  Trice,  William  W.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  17 
Oct  1952  to  11  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Vest,  Cleve  L.,  SN,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 to  22 
Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Willis,  James  B.,  CN,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  1 to  22 
Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ WiLLNANER,  Charles  P.,  BMl,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 
to  22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ WoRMAN,  Clyde  P.,  LCDR,  usnr, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
10  Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

A Alford,  Lodwick  H.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
20  Nov  1952  to  16  May  1953.  Com- 
bat “V”  authorized. 

★ Brooks,  William  K.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  26 
Nov  1952  to  17  May  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Bowers,  John  M.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  16 
Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Donovan,  Richard  D.,  AN,  usn, 
for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on 
6 Mar  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 


RUGGED  LSTs  can  take  it.  LST  1146  was  photographed  in  Arctic  waters  while  making  a 280-mile  endurance  test. 
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BOOKS: 


EXPLORATION,  ESCAPE  LITERATURE, 
LEAD  THIS  MONTH'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS 


UNKIND  IS  ONE  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating  studies  of  man  and  the 
story  of  how,  driven  by  curiosity, 
greed,  accident  and  ingenuity,  he 
has  discovered  the  lands  and  seas 
around  him  is  superbly  told  in  Con- 
quest by  Man,  by  Paul  Herrmann, 
published  by  Harper  & Bros.  In  it, 
he  develops  the  theory  that  trade 
routes  all  over  the  world  were  well 
■“stablished  long  before  the  dawn  of 
history  and,  in  later  years,  much  of 
this  information  was  lost.  He  tells  of 
the  “real”  reasons  for  the  Trojan 
War,  the  importance  of  the  Chinese 
silkworm,  the  mystery  of  the  Ken- 
sington stone  found  by  a Minnesota 
farmer,  and  describes  Chinese  junks 
—equipped  with  first-class  cabins, 


Sweethearts  and  Wives 

Now  comrades,  fill  your  glasses. 

And  cease  your  merry  jest — 

Let  ev'ry  one  among  you. 

Think  of  her  whom  he  loves  best— 
From  Maine  to  California, 

In  lands  far  off  or  near, 

God  bless  the  girls  who  love  us. 

The  girls  our  hearts  hold  dear! 

Chorus 

Sweethearts  and  wives. 

Where  ever  we  may  roam. 

Back  fly  our  thoughts. 

To  you  and  home — 

Sweethearts  and  wives. 

Fond  hearts  and  true. 

With  tear-dimmed  eyes 
IVe  drink  to  you. 


bathrooms  and  lavatories— that  could 
comfortably  accommodate  1200 
passengers. 

Such  a volume  is  only  one  of  the 
interesting  books  of  fact  and  fiction 
available  on  this  month’s  reading 
list  selected  by  the  BuPers  hbrary 
staff.  Here’s  a further  description  of 
some  of  the  new  books  you’ll  find 
as  you  browse  through  your  ship’s 
library. 

A book  worth  its  weight  in  gold— 
and  it’s  heavy— is  W.  H.  B.  Smith’s 
Sntall  Arms  of  the  World,  published 
by  the  Military  Service  Publishing 
Co.,  in  a new,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition.  In  addition  to  showing,  in 
detail  and  in  more  than  1300  pic- 
tures and  drawings,  how  to  load, 
strip  and  operate  all  small  arms  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Small 
Arms  also  contains  an  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  hand 
weapons. 

Another  volume  of  professional  in- 
terest is  The  Kelly,  by  Kenneth  Pool- 
man,  published  by  Norton.  H.M.S. 
Kelly,  commanded  by  Captain  Lord 
Mountbatten,  was  launched  just  in 
time  to  stand  the  first  shock  of  World 
War  II,  in  time  to  sink  an  enemy 
submarine  in  the  second  day  of  hos- 
tihties.  The  book  follows  its  career 
until  the  vessel’s  final  moments  as 
she  is  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
aircraft.  It’s  the  story  of  a great  ship, 
a heroic  crew,  and  their  gallant  ac- 
tions at  sea. 

Escapist  hterature  of  a grimly  real- 
istic nature  also  forms  a prominent 
part  of  this  month’s  book  list.  In 
Duel  of  Wits,  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  Peter  Churchill  tells 
the  true  story  of  his  career  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  Britain’s 
secret  agents,  and  of  the  small  band 
of  British,  American  and  Continen- 
tal men  and  women  with  whom  he 
worked.  He  tells  of  his  work  behind 
enemy  lines  in  France,  organizing 
sabotage  work,  carrying  money  and 
supplies  to  the  underground,  arrang- 
ing contacts  and  organizing  the  Re- 
sistance movement.  The  World  Is  Six 
Feet  Square,  by  Alan  CaiUou,  and 
published  by  Norton,  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a handbook  of  escape.  It’s 
the  true  adventure  of  two  young  men 
caught  behind  enemy  lines  in  the 


desert  and  of  their  escape,  recapture, 
imprisonment  in  Italy  and  eventual 
release.  By  implication,  it  contains 
many  useful  do’s  and  don’ts  for  those 
in  similar  situations. 

More  concerned  with  our  own 
country  is  Bruce  Lancaster’s  From 
'Lexington  to  Liberty,  published  by 
Doubleday.  Well  known  for  his  his- 
torical fiction,  the  author  has  writ- 
ten, in  a light,  easy  style,  a compre- 
hensive history  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  from  the  initial  unrest  in  the 
colonies,  to  the  shooting  war,  and 
on  through  to  victory  and  peace.  One 
of  a series  on  “Our  American  Her- 
itage.” 

The  field  of  fiction  also  contains 
many  thrillers.  There  is,  for  exam- 
ple, A Crossbowman's  Story,  by 
George  Millar,  published  by  Knopf, 
which  is  a careful  reconstruction  of 
the  expedition  of  the  first  white  men 
(who  were  Spanish)  to  descend  the 
Amazon  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic across  South  America.  He  tells 
of  steaming  jungles  where  the  horses 
flounder  in  mud  while  arrows  darken 
the  air;  of  mountain  passes  where 
men  die  in  bitter  cold;  or  mosquitoes, 
giant  snakes  and  alligators;  of  bat- 
tles with  Indians;  and  of  the  loneli- 
ness and  fear  of  men  crossing  an  un- 
charted continent  where  they  must 
push  on  or  die  where  they  stop. 

For  a quick  change  of  pace,  there’s 
Sincerely,  Willis  Wayde,  published  by 
Little,  Brown,  which  adds  a new 
character  to  the  gallery  of  John  P. 
Marquand.  He  teUs  of  the  problems 
of  such  American  businessmen,  suc- 
cessful in  trade  or  politics,  and  of 
the  compromises,  strains  and  rewards 
of  the  decisions  such  men  must  make. 

For  a present-day  tale  of  the  sea, 
there  is  The  Liner,  by  Edouard  Peis- 
son,  published  by  Norton.  It  is  the 
story  of  a doomed  ship,  an  Atlantic 
storm  that  brought  destruction  to  a 
luxury  liner  crowded  with  passen- 
gers, and  of  its  captain  who  is  faced 
with  total  responsibility  and  a ter- 
rible decision  in  the  fury  of  the  gale. 

There’s  sheer  adventure  and 
drama,  too,  in  Tell  It  on  the  Drums, 
by  Robert  W.  Krepps,  and  published 
by  Macmillan.  It’s  a gripping  tale  of 
diamond  thieves  in  South  Africa  dur- 
ing the  1800s,  of  their  pursuit,  and 
how  each  of  them  met  their  fate. 

And  there’s  Only  Fade  Away,  by 
Bruce  Marshall,  published  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  a novel  of  the  difli- 
culties  of  a stiff-necked  Scot  who 
served  in  the  British  Army  in  both 
World  Wars. 
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One  of  the  most  fa- 
mous sea  battles  in 
U.  S.  history  was  that 
between  Constitution 
and  Guerr/ere.  Here's 
an  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  that  battle, 
as  told  by  Constitu- 
tion's surgeon,  Dr. 
Amos  A.  Evans. 
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As  this  account  opens,  in  August  1812,  Constitution, 
equipped  with  44  guns,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
ships  of  the  young  U.  S.  Navy.  One  of  the  first  three 
frigates  completed  in  1798  under  authority  of  Congress 
(the  others  were  Constellation  and  United  States),  she 
had  survived  pirate  attacks,  years  of  cruising  and  block- 
ade duty,  the  "naval  wad’  with  France,  and  with  the 
Tripolitan  pirates.  Only  a month  earlier  she  had,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Issac  Hull,  completed  a daring 
and  strenuous  escape  from  a British  squadron  blockading 
New  York  though  being  towed  by  her  own  boats  and 
" hedging’’  (i.e.,  repeatedly  carrying  an  anchor  ahead 
by  boat,  dropping  it  with  line  attached  and  from  the  ship 
hauling  in  on  the  line). 

Arriving  safely  in  Boston,  Constitution  soon  sailed 
again,  bent  07i  raiding  enemy  commerce,  and  southeast 
of  Halifax  on  the  19th  of  August,  she  encomttered  and 
defeated  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  38  guns.  Captain 
Dacres  in  command,  with  all  the  prestige  of  the  British 
Royal  Navy  behind  him.  As  to  the  first  decisive  naval 
action  of  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  morale,  not  only  of  the  Navy,  but  of  the  country. 

The  story  of  this  battle,  among  others,  is  told  below 


frotn  the  viewpoint  of  Constitution’s  surgeon.  Dr.  Amos 
A.  Evans,  USN. 

A native  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Evans  studied  medicine 
with  local  practitioners  and  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1808,  was  appointed  surgeon’s  mate 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  Louisi- 
ana where  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  points.  He  was  made  surgeon  in  1810 
and,  two  years  later,  while  enroute  to  St.  Mary’s,  Ga., 
was  wrecked  on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Making  his 
tv  ay  to  Washington  and  reporting  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Constitution,  then 
lying  in  the  Potomac.  Several  years  after  the  events  de- 
scribed belotv,  while  on  duty  iti  Charlestown,  Mass.,  he 
took  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard  College. 

Dr.  Evans’  Journal,  from  which  these  passages  are  ex- 
cerpted, was  maintained  from  11  fun  1812  to  13  Feb 
1813.  The  Journal  was  reprinted  by  Paul  Clayton,  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Evans,  in  1928. 

J ULY  27th,  1812,  Monday— We  came  up  and  anchored 
just  below  the  fort.  Lighters  employed  getting  off  pro- 
visions and  water  for  the  ship.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
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Boston,  and  after  attending  to  some  errands,  went  to  the 
Exchange  coffee  house,  perhaps  the  largest  building  of 
the  kind  in  the  U.  S.  The  post  office  and  many  shops  and 
other  offices  are  kept  in  this  building.  Spent  the  evening 
at  viewing  the  Town  which  much  surpasses  in  gaiety 
and  beauty  my  conception  of  it. 

The  Mall  is  a pleasant  and  fashionable  extensive  walk, 
planted  with  Elm  trees.  The  State  house  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  town,  and  is  a stu- 
pendous and  elegant  building.  The  streets  of  Boston  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  well  paved  and  clean.  The 
houses  have  an  air  of  neatness  about  them  that  in  my 
opinion  much  surpasses  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  The 
merchants  meet  in  State  Street,  in  front  of  the  Exchange, 
to  transact  business  every  day  from  12  to  2 o’clock— but 
the  Exchange,  in  which  there  is  a news  room  well  fur- 
nished with  papers,  is  generally  crowded.  The  people  of 
Boston  with  whom  Constitution  and  her  Commander  are 
both  favorites,  appear  overjoyed  at  our  arrival,  as  they 
had  confidently  expected  we  were  taken  by  the  British 
squadron.  They  cheered  Capt.  Hull  as  he  passed  up  State 
Street  about  12  o’clock. 

August  2,  Sunday  — Got  under  way  at  5 o’clock  A.M., 
and  passed  the  lighthouse  about  6.  Stood  NE.,  wind  S & 
W and  pleasant.  Saw  at  one  time  50  sail  of  vessels,  most 
of  them  small.  Lost  sight  of  land  in  the  afternoon. 

August  3,  Monday  — Was  called  to  Quarters  last  night 
about  one  o’clock,  in  consequence  of  the  light  of  the 
rising  Moon,  which  was  taken  by  the  officer  of  the  watch 
for  signals.  Chased  a small  sail  for  some  time  today,  but 
gave  up  the  chase  in  consequence  of  being  so  far  to  lee- 
ward of  it. 

August  14th,  Friday  — Light  winds  from  North  and 
West:  course  about  East.  Were  alarmed  about  9 o’clock 
with  the  cry  of  fire  in  the  cockpit— Produced  by  one  of 


th  Surgeon’s  Mates’  having  left  a candle  burning  in  his 
state  room  with  the  door  locked.  We  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  opening  the  door,  in  attempting  to  force 
which  I had  my  right  hand  jammed  with  a crowbar:  in 
consequence  of  which  I am  under  the  necessity  of  writing 
with  my  left.  I have  laboured  under  great  pain  all  day, 
and  am  much  afraid  it  will  terminate  in  'Tetanus.  The 
cry  of  fire  is  dreadful  on  shore,  but  ten  thousand  times 
more  distressing  on  board  a powder  ship  at  sea.  It  pro- 
duced much  confusion,  but  was  instantly  extinguished. 
The  Surgeon’s  Mate,  who  is  truly  a worthy  fellow,  was 
arrested  for  his  negligence.  Hove-to  at  noon,  in  30 
fathoms  water,  and  caught  a very  large  Halibut,  and 
what  sailors  call  a man’s  head:  a curiosity  and  novelty 
to  me.  At  3 p.m.  a sailor  fell  overboard  out  of  the  main 
chains.  The  topsail  was  instantly  backed  and  the  stern 
boat  lowered  down.  The  man  being  (fortunately)  an  ex- 
pert swimmer,  kept  on  top  of  the  water,  and  was  picked 
up  about  200  yards  astern.  He  said  he  could  have  taken 
off  his  shoes,  but  did  not  wish  to  lose  them!  The  blood 
however  appeared  to  have  forsaken  his  cheeks.  The  ten- 
ure of  a sailor’s  existence  is  certainly  more  precarious 
than  any  other  man’s,  a soldier’s  not  excepted. 

August  15th,  Saturday  — Pleasant  weather:  light  winds 
from  S.  & W.  Discovered  immediately  after  daylight  five 
sail  of  vessels  on  our  weather  bow.  Made  all  sail  and 
stood  for  them.  Gaining  on  them  fast.  At  8 o’clock  A.M. 
discovered  that  one  of  them,  a brig  in  tow  of  a sloop  of 
war,  was  on  fire.  Another  of  the  Brigs  stood  before  the 
wind.  The  sloop  of  war  then  stood  by  the  wind  on  the 
other  tack,  as  also  a Dutch-built,  sharp  stern  Barque.  A 
Pilot  built  schooner  stood  by  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
tack.  We  immediately  stood  after  the  sloop  of  war,  with 
Larboard  tacks  on  board.  After  standing  in  that  way  a 
short  time  the  Barque  tacked  and  stood  between  us  and 
the  sloop  of  war.  We  then  tacked,  fired  a gun,  and 
brought  her  down.  She  had  English  colours  hoisted 
which  she  hauled  down  when  we  fired. 

On  boarding  her  we  discovered  that  she  was  a prize 
to  the  American  privateer  Dolphin  from  Salem,  that  she 
had  been  captured  yesterday  evening:  that  the  schooner 
to  windward  was  the  Privateer;  and  that  the  British  Sloop 
of  war  Avenger  had  fallen  in  with  them  in  the  night, 
having  two  prizes  in  company— one  of  which,  viz— the 
one  set  on  fire,  was  a fine  Brig,  the  other  was  the  one 
that  stood  before  the  wind.  The  Barque  had  been 
boarded  by  the  Sloop  of  war  at  4 o’clock  A.M.,  but 
discovering  us  recalled  her  boat  without  leaving  any  of 
her  crew  on  board  or  taking  out  any  of  the  Privateer’s 
men.  He  ordered  the  Barque  to  follow  him,  who  finding 
us  from  our  sails,  etc.,  to  be  an  American  and  that  the 
Sloop  of  war  was  running  from  us,  was  then  trying  to 
make  for  the  Privateer.  After  taking  out  of  her  her  for- 
mer Captain  and  two  boys,  and  the  only  English  prisoners 
on  board,  we  made  all  sail  after  the  Prize  Brig  before 
the  wind.  In  a short  time  the  Sloop  of  war  was  out  of 
sight,  still  standing  from  us  with  all  sail  set.  At  2 o’clock 
we  brought  to  the  Brig  Adeline  from  England,  loaded 
with  dry  goods  and  hard  ware  bound  to  Bath  in  Massa- 
chusetts bay.  'We  took  from  on  board  of  her  a British 
Master’s  mate  and  five  seamen  belonging  to  Avenger,  and 
put  on  Midshipman  Madison  and  five  seamen  and  started 
her  for  some  port  in  the  U.  S. 

August  17th,  Monday  — Cloudy  and  cold.  Fresh  breeze 
from  West:  Standing  to  the  South  and  West.  No  obser- 
vation. Passed  about  6 o’clock  the  wreck  of  a vessel  that 
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appeared  to  have  been  capsized.  No  observation  today. 
Wind  increases:  cold,  damp,  disagreeable  weather.  16 
men  on  the  Sick  List.  My  wounded  hand  is  nearly  well. 
—We  tacked  ship  and  passed  just  to  leeward  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a vessel  capsized  and  it  proves  to  be  a 
dead  whale  floating  on  the  surface.  On  approaching  we 
supposed  it  to  be  an  Island  of  Ice.  There  were  a number 
of  small  birds— perhaps  "Mother  Carey’s  Chickens”  fly- 
ing about  it.  The  oil  was  floating  on  the  water  some 
distance  to  leeward.  As  we  passed  it,  we  were  saluted 
with  a very  unpleasant  smell.  Directly  after  passing  it  we 
wore  ship  and  stood  again  to  the  South  and  West— at 
11  P.M.  we  were  called  to  Quarters,  having  seen  a vessel 
nearly  ahead  standing  before  the  wind.  She  hauled  her 
wind  and  we  made  all  sail  after  her,  and  after  a chase  of 
1%  hours  came  up  with  and  spoke  to  the  American  Priva- 
teer Brig  Decatur,  Capt.  Nichols,  from  Salem,  12  days 
out,  and  had  taken  nothing.  In  chase  of  a Ship  yesterday 
carried  away  her  fore  top  mast.  Was  chased  last  evening 
by  a Ship  of  War. 

August  19th,  Wednesday  — Cloudy  and  foggy.  Course 
S.  & W.  Wind  N.  by  E.  Lat.  observed  4l°  42'  N.  Long, 
by  D.  R.  55°  W.  At  2 P.M.  discovered  a large  sail  to 
Leeward.  Made  sail  and  stood  down  for  her.  At  4 dis- 
covered her  to  be  a large  Frigate.  When  we  were  within 
about  2 or  2I/2  miles  she  hoisted  English  colours  and 
fired  a Gun.  We  stood  towards  her  with  reefed  topsails 
without  showing  our  colours.  She  then  commenced  firing, 
and  gave  us  several  broadsides  without  much  effect  be- 
fore we  commenced  firing.  She  kept  wearing  several 
times  with  a view  probably  of  trying  to  get  the  weather 
gauge  of  us,  which  we  avoided  by  wearing  also.  We 
hoisted  our  colours  and  fired  the  first  gun  about  15  min- 
utes past  5 o’clock  P.M.,  but  did  not  come  into  close 
action  until  about  6 o’clock,  and  after  25  minutes  from 
the  time  we  were  closely  engaged  she  struck,  having 
previously  lost  all  three  of  her  masts  and  Bowsprit.  Her 
hull  was  much  injured.  Several  of  her  guns  were  dis- 
mounted or  otherwise  rendered  useless  on  the  gun  deck 
by  our  shot.  She  had  15  men  killed  and  63  wounded,  most 
of  them  very  dangerously,  immense  mischief  and  destruc- 
tion having  been  done  by  our  grape  and  canister  shot. 

During  the  engagement  she  came  against  our  stern 
with  her  bows  twice,  and  carried  away  her  Jib  boom 
and  injured  our  Taffrail.  It  was  when  in  that  situation 


that  Lt.  Morris  and  Lt.  Bush  were  shot.  Mr.  Morris  first 
jumped  on  the  Taffrail  with  an  intention  of  boarding  her 
and  was  instantly  wounded.  Mr.  Bush  jumped  into  his 
place  the  instant  he  fell.  Little  or  no  other  injury  was  done 
us  at  that  time,  and  her  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  were 
completely  swept.  Her  Second  Lieutenant  was  killed,  and 
the  Captain,  1st  Lieutenant,  Sailing  master,  and  one  of 
the  Master’s  mates  wounded.  She  hoisted  3 or  4 flags  at 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  struck  immediately 
after  she  got  clear  of  our  stern.  Her  foremast  and  main- 
mast and  mizzenmast  fell  about  the  time  she  was  in 
contact  with  us.  After  she  struck  the  Capt.  Is.  Rd  Dacres 
Esq  came  on  board  and  informed  us  that  it  was  His 
Britannick  Majesty’s  ship  La  Guerriere.  We  sent  Lt. 
Reed  on  board  and  finding  the  ship  in  a situation  that 
was  considered  dangerous  to  attempt  getting  in  we  were 
employed  all  night  getting  the  men  and  crew  from  on 
board.  She  mounted  49  Guns  and  had  about  from  260 
to  300  men,  having  sent  previously  part  of  her  crew  in 
prizes.  Captain  Dacres  is  a pleasant,  agreeable  young 
man,  24  years  of  age. 

Our  crew  behaved  very  nobly.  They  fought  like  heroes, 
and  gave  three  cheers  when  the  colours  were  hoisted. 
They  also  cheered  when  each  of  her  masts  went  over  the 
side,  and  when  her  colours  were  struck.  Whilst  she  was 
on  our  stern  one  of  her  forward  guns  was  run  nearly 
into  our  Cabin  window  and  fired,  but  did  (fortunately) 
little  or  no  execution.  A shot  that  entered  our  after  port 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  gun  deck  killed  2 men  at  the 
after  Gun  and  wounded  one.  From  the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  to  the  close  of  the  action  was  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes. 

Dr.  Evans  describes  one  of  the  most  famous  battles  in 
U.  S.  naval  history  with  nonchalance  and  brevity.  This  is 
what  happened,  according  to  more  detailed  accounts: 

In  the  preliminaries  to  the  frigate  engagement,  both 
captains  maneuvered  with  such  skill  that  little  advantage 
was  gained  by  either.  At  6 P.M.  heavy  broadside  to 
broadside  fire  was  opened  at  very  close  range  tvith  yards 
almost  square  and  both  ships  running  before  the  wind 
nearly  abreast  of  each  other.  The  Americans  established 
a superiority  of  fire,  and  after  twenty  minutes  of  pound- 
ing the  Guerriere’ s mizzen  {rear)  mast  was  hit  squarely 
and  fell  overboard,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  her 
damaged  main  yard  gave  .way  in  the  middle. 
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Thus  crippled  the  British  frigate  was  already  practically 
a beaten  ship  since  her  ability  to  maneuver  teas  gone. 
Reduced  sail  power  and  the  dragging  mast  with  its  sails 
and  rigging  slowed  her  down  substantially,  and  at  the 
same  time  turned  her  bow  away  from  Constitution.  Forg- 
ing ahead  the  latter  steered  sharply  across  the  Guerriere’s 
bow  to  reach  the  coveted  "raking’  position,  where  all 
guns  bore  and  ivhere  every  shot  could  sweep  the  target 
lengthwise  while  at  the  same  time  the  opposing  fire  was 
severely  reduced  to  that  from  a few  bow  guns. 

The  Constitution’s  headtvay  carried  her  past  the  exact 
raking  position  and  as  she  turned  away  to  regain  it  for 
her  other  broadside,  the  two  ships  tvere  so  close  that  the 
British  bowsprit  became  entangled  in  American  rigging. 
Thus  fastened  together  both  vessels  assembled  their 
boarders  near  the  point  of  contact  where  a brisk  musketry 
engagement  took  place  from  the  opposing  decks  and 
tops. 

Three  American  officers,  Lieutenant  Bush  (^marine'). 
Lieutenant  Morris  and  Master  Aylwin,  were  shot 
as  they  leaped  on  the  taffrail  to  board,  and  Captain 
Dacres  and  three  other  British  officers  were  hit  on 
Guerriere's  deck.  Captain  Hull’s  cabin  was  set  on  fire 
from  the  close  blast  of  the  enemfs  boiv  guns. 

After  but  a few  minutes  of  this  during  which  most  of 
the  American  losses  occurred,  the  ships  began  drawing 
apart  again  and  almost  immediately  Guerriere’s  two  re- 
maining masts  fell,  from  damaged  rigging.  She  was  then 
a helpless  hulk  with  no  choice  but  surrender.  The  British 
had  25  men  killed  and  56  wounded,  as  compared  with 
1 and  7 respectively  on  Constitution.  The  prize  was 
found  to  be  too  badly  cut  up  to  be  taken  into  port  and 
Hull  burned  her. 

August  23d,  Sunday  — Blew  very  fresh  and  rained 
hard  last  night.  Were  going  11,  12  and  13  knots.  We 
called  to  quarters  about  3 o’clock  A.M.  having  discovered 
a sail  to  Leeward.  About  daylight  came  up  with  and 
spoke  the  Brig  Rebecca  from  London  bound  to  Boston, 
having  a British  license.  There  was  a prize-master  from 
Comm  Barney’s  squadron  on  board  of  her.  She  had  been 
boarded  some  days  ago  by  Guerriere,  who  sent  some 
prisoners  on  board  and  permitted  her  to  pass  in  con- 
sequence of  having  a license.  She  was  several  times 
spoken  by  Guerriere  after  Barney  had  taken  her,  but  they 
did  not  again  board  her. 


August  31  St,  Monday  — Saw  4 armed  ships  and  a Brig 
this  morning  at  day  light  standing  in  near  the  light 
house.  Supposed  them  to  be  the  enemy  and  instantly  cut 
our  cables  and  beat  down  to  lower  part  of  the  narrows 
under  a heavy  press  of  sail  with  a view  of  getting  up 
before  they  would  be  able  to  cut  us  oflF.  We  could  not 
understand  each  other’s  signals.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
at  the  narrows  discovered  that  they  were  American  Frig-- 
ates.  They  proved  to  be  President,  Comm  Rodgers;  United 
States,  Decatur;  Congress,  Smith;  Hornet,  Laurence;  and 
Brig  Argus,  Sinclair.  We  ran  up  near  the  Navy  Yard 
and  anchored.  As  we  passed  Long  Wharf  were  saluted 
with  huzzas  by  a great  concourse  of  people  from  that 
place  and  the  different  Merchant  vessels.  Comms  Decatur 
and  Bainbridge,  Capt.  Laurence  and  Sinclair  came  on 
board— a number  of  other  officers;  and  the  vessel  was 
crowded  all  day  with  citizens— boats  surrounded  us,  huz- 
zaing, &c. 

September  26  — Saw  the  Senate  and  representative 
chambers;  in  the  former  are  a musket— horseman’s  sword, 
cap,  and  drum  taken  from  the  Hessians  at  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  together  with  a framed  complimentary  letter 
to  General  Stark  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Mass,  on  the  occasion;  in  the  latter  a Cod-fish  is  hung 
up  as  the  staple  commodity  of  the  State.  Over  the 
Speaker’s  chair  is  a noble  head  of  General  Washington. 
The  seats  are  well  arranged,  but  owing  to  the  number  of 
the  members  are  crowded  and  leave  no  room  to  write- 
having  no  tables.  They  go  into  the  adjoining  xoom  when 
they  wish  to  do  anything  of  that  kind.  The  Council  cham- 
ber is  a neat,  well  finished  but  plain  room.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  are  the  four  inscription  stones  of  a monument 
that  formerly  stood  on  Beacon  hill,  but  have  been  re- 
moved in  consequence  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stood 
being  proved  to  be  private  property.  They  point  out  the 
principal  events  and  most  prominent,  fortunate  features 
of  the  revolution  and  those  that  led  to  it,  and  an  ex- 
hortation to  their  posterity  not  to  forget  the  expense, 
toil  and  trouble  with  which  the  surrounding  blessings 
were  achieved. 

October  2 — Went  to  the  Theatre  in  the  Evening  & 
saw  "The  Foundling  of  the  Forest’’  performed,  or  rather 
butchered,  with  a new  afterpiece  called  Guerriere 
Constitution,  a very  foolish,  ridiculous  thing,  neverthe- 
less, I was  heartily  pleased  at  the  applause  it  caused. 
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October  13  — It  is  now  12  o’clock  at  night.  A sick 
man  who  is  delirious  insists  that  he  will  die  at  2 o’clock, 
and  is  much  disturbed  when  he  hears  the  bell  struck,  and 
counts  every  half  hour.  He  obstinately  refuses  to  have  a 
blister  applied  behind  his  neck,  saying  it  may  be  done 
at  2 o’clock.  I have  requested  the  officer  of  the  deck  to 
omit  striking  the  Bell  at  1/2  after  one  and  two:  and 
intend  to  sit  up  till  that  hour  to  watch  the  elfect  of  firm 
impression  on  a debilitated  frame.  He  has  complete  pos- 
session of  the  superstition  of  his  messmates. 

October  14  — ’The  sick  man  mentioned  above  is  still 
» alive,  and  much  better. 

October  19— Rode  out  to  Paul  Revere  and  Sons  Roll- 
ing Mills,  beyond  Canton,  17  miles  from  Boston,  on  the 
Taunton  and  Newport  (R.  I.)  road.  They  have  a furnace 
for  smelting  and  refining  the  Copper  pigs,  and  casting 
bells,  cannon  &c,  and  a mill  with  which  they  roll  the 
copper  into  plates.  There  is  another  mill  for  the  purpose 
of  Boring  the  cannon.  I was  treated  with  much  polite- 
ness by  Mr.  Eyres,  one  of  the  firm.  He  walked  with  me 
to  the  Cotton  Factories,  a short  distance  lower  down  the 
stream.  At  one  of  them  they  Gin,  card,  and  spin  the 
cotton  by  machinery,  and  have  also  some  looms.  At  the 
other  they  card  and  spin  wool,  and  make  stuffing  for 
ladies’  pelisses  out  of  cotton.  The  latter  is  something  new 
in  this  country,  and  is  consequently  kept  secret  by  the 
owner.  The  country  between  Boston  ancf  Canton  is  hilly 
and  rocky,  but  in  a much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than 
I had  expected  to  find  it. 

November  28,  Saturday  — Fine,  pleasant  weather;  Sun 
'shines  out  for  the  first  time  for  several  days.  Fumigated 
the  ship  yesterday  with  muriatic  acid  gas  and  white- 
washed it  today.  Lat.  ob:  at  mer.  59'  minutes  N.  Long, 
by  lunar  at  10  o’clock  25°  13'  W.  In  conversation  a few 
days  since  with  Comm  Bainbridge  relative  to  objections 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  Lightning  rod,  he  mentioned  the 
circumstance  of  three  American  Frigates  laying  at  An- 
chor amidst  a British  fleet  at  Gibraltar  in  a severe  thunder 
storm,  when  considerable  injury  was  done  to  most  of 
the  British  vessels  without  the  Americans  suffering  any 
except  the  destruction  of  one  of  their  lightning  rods.  He 
also  observed  that  a church  in  New  York  had  been  struck 
four  times  before  a rod  was  hoisted,  since  which  time  it 
has  not  been  injured.  It  was  the  only  church  in  the  city 
that  had  not  a rod.  The  rest  escaped  injury  in  every 
instance.  He  has  known  the  spire  [sphere]  of  attraction 


to  be  more  than  50  feet  in  several  cases.  How  much  far- 
ther it  would  attract  he  is  unable  to  say.  I believe  Doct. 
Franklin  placed  it  at  about  30  feet,  perhaps  not  so  much. 

December  29,  Tuesday  — At  8 A.M.  discovered  two 
ships  to  windward  of  us.  At  9 one  of  them  stood  along 
shore,  the  other  towards  us.  At  10-30  min.  within  8 or 

9 miles  coming  up  with  us.  At  11-30  The  Comm  sup- 
posed the  strange  sail  to  be  a two  decker  and  made  sail 
away  from  her:  made  the  private  signal  of  the  day  which 
was  not  answered.  The  strange  sail  hoisted  a tri-coloured 
signal  flag  at  her  main  topgallant  masthead  and  kept  it 
flying  a long  time.  At  12  the  sail  gaining  on  us  going 

10  K Lat.  ob:  13°  6'  S.  Long,  by  chron.  37°  38'  W. 
Hoisted  our  Ensign  and  pendant.  The  strange  ship  then 
hoisted  an  English  Ensign  at  the  peak.  At  1.25  the 
strange  sail  gaining  on  us  discovered  her  to  be  a Frigate. 
At  1.37  took  in  part  of  the  sail  and  stood  for  the  enemy, 
having  previously  had  all  clear  for  action.  At  1.45  she 
bore  down  intending  to  rake  us  which  we  avoided  by 
wearing.  At  four  minutes  before  2 P.M.  we  fired  a broad- 
side at  her,  when  she  bore  up  and  returned  it:  she  was 
at  that  time  distant  about  one  mile.  She  was  standing 
bows  on  but  had  hauled  down  her  peak  with  an  intention 
of  wearing,  when  an  order  was  given  to  the  3d  Division 
to  fire  one  Gun  in  order  to  make  her  hoist  her  colours— 
but  the  whole  broadside  was  fired  without  stopping.  The 
action  then  commenced  warmly  on  both  sides.  At  3.15 
her  maintopmast  and  foremast  went  over  the  side.  At  4 
her  mizzenmast  went  about  10  or  15  feet  from  the  deck. 
At  this  time  her  fire  was  stopped  and  we  hauled  aboard 
our  fore  and  main  tack  and  stood  from  her  to  repair  our 
braces,  &c.  At  4.25  her  mainmast  went  nearly  by  the 
board.  The  colours  still  flying  at  the  stump  of  the  mizzen 
mast.  At  4.50  wore  and  stood  for  the  Enemy.  At  5.25 
got  ahead  of  her  in  a raking  position  and  were  about  giv- 
ing the  order  to  fire  when  she  struck  her  colours,  at 
which  our  crew  gave  three  hearty  cheers,  as  they  had 
done  when  we  first  beat  to  quarters  and  several  times  dur- 
ing the  action.  At  6 sent  the  cutter  with  Lieut  Parker  on 
board,  which  returned  with  the  1st  Lieut  Chadds  (the 
Capt  being  mortally  wounded)  who  delivered  his  sword, 
together  with  His  Majesty’s  Ship  Java— rated  38  but 
mounting  47  Guns. 

February  15,  Monday  — In  sight  of  Cape  Ann— Cold: 
blows  fresh  from  N.  & Wd:  about  11  o’clock  a Pilot 
came  on  board.  Beating  up  to  Boston  light  house. 


"GUERRIERE  was  a helpless  hulk  and  she  was  too  badly  cut  up  to  be  taken  into  port.  The  captain  had  to  burn  her. 


LI  ere’s  an  interesting  sidelight  to  our  story  “This  Is  Your 
Passage  to  Freedom”  (December  1954,  page  16)  which 
told  of  the  Navy’s  part  in  the  transport  of  Vietnamese  Refugees 
to  Free  Indo  China. 

“The  largest  mass  civilian  evacuation  by  sea  in  modern 
history,”  has  an  impressive  ring  to  it  but  the  human  significance 
of  such  a statement  is,  perhaps,  best  conveyed  by  this  letter 
from  a Vietnamese  refugee  to  “The  Captain,  The  Staff,  The 
Doctor,  and  The  Ship’s  Crew”  of  uss  LST  901: 

“I  come  in  the  name  of  my  wife,  my  new  born,  my  family, 
and  myself,  to  present  my  sincere  respects,  appreciation,  and 
thanks. 

“All  of  you  have  given  much  help  in  the  birth  of  my  little 
daughter.  We  have  brought  many  troubles  while  you  have 
helped  us  with  all  your  medicines  and  necessary  instruments 
and  a very  good  place  for  the  accomplishments. 

“You  and  your  Doctor  lost  sleep  in  order  to  render  services 
to  us.  I was  working  in  American  Medical  Section  for  four 
years,  but,  I did  not  understand  the  American  language  well; 
but,  in  the  days  that  we  have  lived  on  your  ship,  we  have 
understood  you  and  your  ways.  From  the  Captain  to  the  last 
sailor,  you  have  hearts  of  gold. 

“Long  live  the  American  people! 

Tran  Due  Dzuong” 

★ ★ ★ 


I - ■ wwa- 

A crisis  of  an  unusual  nature  was  faced  by  the  watch  at  NAS 
Whiting,  Fla.  As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  principal  regulations 
governing  watches  is  the  requirement  that  all  suspicious  events 
must  be  recorded  in  the  log.  Here’s  an  extract  from  Post  No.  5: 

0145  — Assumed  duties  of  Post  No.  5. 

0300  — Made  tour  of  post.  All  secure. 

0340  — Spotted  skunk  in  front  of  Bldg.  1414.  I challenged 
him  but  he  ignored  me  and  he  continued  on  his  way.  Rather 
than  make  an  issue  of  it,  I considered  the  incident  closed. 

★ ★ ★ 

We  like  this  item  but  have  been  saving  it  for  months  because 
there  seemed  to  be  no  logical  spot  for  it:  In  spite  of  its  name 
which,  in  Spanish  means  “lonely  coconut,”  there  are  so  many 
eoeonuts  on  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.,  that  the  15th  Naval  District  has 
found  it  necessary  to  advertise  them  for  sale  under  sealed  bids. 
Some  900  trees  yielded  approximately  27,000  coconuts. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  TALL  DRINK  OF  WATER 
escape  training  tank  at  Pearl  Harbor 
Submarine  Base  is  a familiar  landmark  to 
Navymen.  It  holds  280,000  gallons  of  water. 
K-Type,  Killer  Sub  is  moored  to  pier  in  fore- 
ground. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  RARE  AND  ANCIENT  CUSTOM  of  honors  to 
a flagship  officer  was  revived  with  the  aid  of  eight  night  side- 
boys,  each  equipped  with  a kerosene  lantern  when  VADM 
T.  G.  W.  Settle,  Commander  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet, 
visited  USS  Mount  McKinley  (AGC-7). 

• at  LEFT:  CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS?  When  tenders  repair  ships  of 
the  Fleet,  there  is  usually  a limit  to  the  number  of  ships  along- 
side, but  USS  Cascade  (AO-16)  seems  to  know  no  limit.  Here 
she  proudly  displays  her  brood  of  seven. 

• CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  offi- 
cial Department  of  Defense  photos  unless  otherwise  designated. 


Up  Peris€ope! 


There  are  some  85  sailors  who 
* claim  they  saw  a horserace  in 
Japan  in  August,  1942.  It’s  not  im- 
possible, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
American  sailor  set  foot  in  Japan 
until  September  1945.  Records  prove 
that  these  sailors  may  have  been 
stretching  the  truth  a bit  but  gener- 
ally speaking,  they’re  right.  They 
saw  the  race  track,  if  not  a horse- 
race. 

The  sailors  in  question  were  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  submarine 
uss  Guardfish  (SS  217).  The  sub- 
marine was  on  patrol  ofiE  the  coast 
of  Japan  and  was  running  close  to 
Yagi,  a port  in  Northern  Honshu, 
when  the  skipper  sighted  the  city’s 
race  track  through  the  periscope. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  boat 
took  turns  peeking  through  the  peri- 
scope, “sightseeing.”  When  the  boat 
returned  to  her  home  port,  after  a 
patrol  that  cost  the  enemy  70,000 
tons  in  shipping,  the  story  was 
spread  that  the  Guardjish  sailors 
had  actually  seen  a horserace.  Any 
submarine  sailor  will  tell  you  that 
you  can  really  see  some  unusual 
sights  through  a periscope. 

From  a military  standpoint  the 
“pictures”  you  get  through  a scope 
are  worth  a lot  more  than  10,000 
words.  But  to  get  good  results  they 
require  experts  and  intricate  equip- 
ment. This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  submarine  periscope. 

On  submarines  built  before  and 
during  World  War  II,  one  periscope 
cost  the  Navy  $10,000.  At  present, 
the  cost  of  periscopes  on  all  new 
construction  and  the  replacement  of 
worn  out  scopes  approximate 
$30,000. 

Why  do  periscopes,  which  work 
on  a very  simple  principle,  cost  so 
much?  It  seems  that  all  they  consist 
of  are  some  metal  tubing  and  a few 
lenses. 

As  one  expert  in  BuShips  ex- 
plained it;  “Periscopes  must  meet  a 
very  high  standard.  They  can  be 
only  seven  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  thickest  point  and 
the  head  must  be  of  the  smallest 
size  possible  to  avoid  possible  de- 
tection by  enemy  anti-submarine 
forces. 

“You  can  better  understand  the 
high  cost  of  a periscope  if  you  know 
just  how  they  work.  No  doubt 


you’ve  looked  through  the  wrong 
end  of  a telescope  and  viewed  a 
normal  scene  reduced  in  apparent 
size.  This  apparent  reduction  is 
caused  when  the  inverted  telescope 
takes  a wide  angle  vision  and  re- 
duees  it  into  a narrower  one  in  the 
eye  piece.” 

This  is  the  prineiple  used  in  peri- 
scopes. Basically,  a periscope  con- 
sists of  a vertical  tube  with  a head 
prism  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an 
angle  of  45°  and  a reducing  tele- 
scope. At  the  bottom  of  this  tube  is 
an  enlarging  telescope  and  a lower 
prism  facing  the  head  prism.  It’s  like 
putting  two  telescopes  face  to  face. 

If  you  use  astronomical  telescopes, 
the  upper  telescope  inverts  the 
image  and  the  lower  telescope  re- 
inverts it,  so  that  the  image  appears 
erect  to  the  observer.  The  distance 
between  the  objectives  (faces  of  the 
telescope),  about  12  feet,  plus  the 
lengths  of  the  two  telescope  systems, 
enables  the  periscope  to  reach 
lengths  of  27,  30,  34  or  40  feet. 

Each  one  of  these  telescope  sys- 
tems in  a periscope,  naturally,  re- 
quires a considerable  number  of 
lenses.  Besides  being  of  the  best  pos- 
sible quality,  they  must  be  fitted 
into  the  periscope  to  withstand  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pressure, 
both  from  the  water  and  possible 
shock  produced  by  depth  charges. 

Then  too,  in  the  construction  of 
your  periscope,  you  must  take  into 
consideration  the  number  of  lenses 
used.  Since  each  lens  both  absorbs 
and  reflects  a certain  amount  of  light 
which  strikes  its  surface,  the  light 
loss  becomes  considerable  if  the  op- 
tical system  grows  too  complex. 
There  soon  comes  a point  in  design 
at  which  the  point  of  diminishing 
returns— and  light— is  reached. 

So  you  can  easily  see  there  are 
deflnite  limitations  in  building  a 
periscope.  The  vital  factors,  as  in  a 
telescope,  are:  (I)  size  (including 
length,  diameter,  and  exposed  area), 

(2)  resolution,  (3)  illumination, 

(4)  magnification,  and  (5)  size  of  - 

field  or  angle  of  view.  If  you  build  i 

a periscope  favoring  any  one  of  ■ 

these  faetors,  the  other  four  will 
suffer.  Henee,  the  final  design  of  a ] 
periscope  is  actually  a compromise. 

“The  basic  requirement  in  a peri- 
scope,” adds  the  BuShips  expert,  “is 
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DOWN  SHE  GOES.  Last  view  of  a Japanese  transport  was  photographed  through  the  periscope  after  torpedo  attack. 


the  ability  to  see.  This  involves  light- 
gathering power,  which  is  largely 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  head 
or  “entrance  pupil,”  and  light  trans- 
mission, which  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  optical  elements  in  the 
light  path. 

“The  night  periscope  with  its  7mm 
“exit  pupil”  has  the  highest  usable 
light  gathering  power.  In  order  to 
obtain  high  light  transmission,  a 
minimum  of  optical  elements  are 
used  which  results  in  some  distor- 
tion and  uneven  illumination  of  the 
field.  These  deficiencies  are  not  ob- 
jectionable for  normal  usage,  but  do 
become  apparent  on  photographs 
taken  through  the  periscope.” 

The  night  periscope  and  the  at- 
tack periscope  are  the  two  basic 
types  in  use  by  the  Navy.  The  main 
characteristic  in  the  attack  periscope 
is  its  small  head  and  taper  designed 
for  use  during  close-in  attack.  This 
results  in  an  exit  pupil  of  only  4 or 
5mm  (about  3/16  inch)  which  is 
usable  only  during  conditions  of 
reasonably  good  illumination. 

The  top  of  the  scope  tapers  down 
to  about  two  and  one-half  inches  to 
reduce  the  plume  and  the  possibility 
of  detection  by  enemy  lookouts  or 
radar. 

The  night  periscope  is  designed 
for  use  during  conditions  of  poor 
visibility  and  has  a fairly  large  head 
and  taper.  It  has  high  light-gather- 
ing power,  an  exit  pupil  of  7mm, 
which  is  approximately  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  to  which  the  human 
eye  will  open  during  conditions  of 
minimum  illumination.  This  makes 
the  periscope  good  for  use  at  dusk 
and  at  night. 

Another  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  periscopes  is  the  length. 
The  attack  periscope  is  40  feet 
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while  the  night  scope  is  36  feet  long. 
Also,  the  night  scope  has  a built-in 
radar  antenna  which  operates  in  con- 
junction with  the  periscope. 

The  present  day  periscopes,  al- 
though employing  the  same  principle 
as  the  earliest  made,  are  a far  cry 
from  the  first  periscope  ever  used 
on  submarines.  Actually,  the  earliest 
submarines  were  built  without  pro- 
vision for  periscopes  and  therefore. 


when  submerged,  were  forced  to 
grope  their  way  blindly. 

No  one  man  could  actually  be 
credited  with  “inventing”  the  peri- 
scope. Like  many  other  things,  it 
just  “came  about.”  However,  a 
Frenchman,  Marie  Davey,  is  credited 
with  designing  in  1854  a sight  tube 
for  a submarine.  This  tube  contained 
two  mirrors,  one  above  the  other, 
held  at  a 45°  angle  and  facing  in 


ACTIONS  BELOW  the  surface  are  governed  by  what  the  periscope  shows. 
Here  torpedomen  prepare  to  load  'tin  fish'  in  torpedo  tube  on  training  cruise. 


opposite  directions.  Although  this 
did  provide  some  vision,  it  was 
faulty  at  best  and,  in  1872,  prisms 
were  substituted  for  mirrors. 

One  of  the  first  known  uses  of  the 
periscope  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  was 
aboard  a surface  ship,  the  U.  S.  iron- 
clad monitor,  Osage,  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  use  of  the  periscope  came 
about,  not  as  the  result  of  study  and 
research,  but  as  a matter  of  necessity. 

Osage,  during  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign, ran  hard  aground.  While  the 
vessel  was  being  refloated.  Confed- 
erate cavalrymen  attacked  the  ship. 
These  troops  were  protected  from 
the  ship’s  guns  by  the  high  river 
bank  and  the  low  tide.  The  enemy 
couldn’t  be  seen  by  Osage  until  they 
appeared  on  the  river  bank. 

When  they  reached  this  point,  the 
rebels  would  fire  one  volley  and  im- 
mediately retreat  for  the  next  assault 
before  Osage  could  reply.  Before  the 
battle,  Thomas  H.  Doughty,  usn, 
acting  chief  engineer  on  Osage,  had 
the  idea  of  constructing  a periscope 
out  of  a lead  pipe  and  several  mir- 
rors. Hurried  use  of  this  makeshift 
periscope  in  the  turret  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Osage’s  commanding  officer 
to  see  the  advancing  enemy  forces 
before  they  appeared  on  the  bank. 

The  fighting  continued  for  about 
an  hour  before  the  Confederates  fin- 
ally retreated,  freeing  Osage  from 
further  attacks. 

Many  of  the  earliest  periscopes, 
such  as  the  one  designed  by 
Doughty,  were  fixed  tubes.  One  ex- 
ception was  a collapsible  one  de- 
signed by  Simon  Lake  and  known  as 
an  “omniscope.” 

The  fixed  periscope  presented  a 
problem  in  that  it  couldn’t  be  raised 
or  lowered.  Soon,  however,  provi- 
sions were  made  to  allow  the  tube 
to  be  raised  and  turned  by  hand. 
This  was  fairly  satisfactory  when  the 
boat  was  traveling  at  a low  rate  of 
speed.  But  with  increased  speed,  the 
pressure  was  apt  to  bend  the  tube 
and  throw  the  image  out  of  kilter. 
This  led  to  the  design  of  a double 
tube,  the  outer  tube  to  resist  pres- 
sure and  the  inner  to  house  the  lens 
(telescope)  systems.  The  modem 
periscopes  are  raised  and  lowered 
by  hydraulic  power.  This  operation 
can  be  performed  manually,  but  it 
would  require  quite  a bit  of  work. 

Although  tremendous  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  development  of 


the  instrument,  the  basic  principle 
of  the  periscope  remains  the  same: 
The  reflection  of  objects  through 
mirrors  on  pi'isms  arranged  in  a tube. 

The  functions  of  the  periscope 
have  remained  the  same  also.  It 
gives  the  officer  conning  the  sub- 
marine a view  of  the  surrounding 
horizon  while  his  vessel  remains  sub- 
merged. To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  periscope  be  long 
enough  to  extend  beyond  the  sur- 
face at  attack  depth,  and  that  ways 
be  provided  to  deflect  the  horizontal 
rays  of  light,  first  in  a downward 
position,  and  then  horizontally  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer. 

In  other  words,  the  periscope 
should  be  long  enough  to  place  the 
pressure  hull  of  the  submarine  as  far 
below  the  surface  as  practicable 
while  the  periscope  is  in  use.  This 
depth  decreases  the  possibility  of 
damage  to  the  hull  of  a submarine 
by  collision  with  a surface  vessel  and 
also  permits  minor  errors  in  depth 
control  and  trim  without  the  subma- 
rine broaching.  The  periscope  sup- 
port structure  above  the  pressure 
hull  is  designed  to  break  off  when 
struck  as  a result  of  a collision,  with- 
out damaging  the  hull. 

In  addition,  the  part  of  the  peri- 
scope that  is  above  water  must  be  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  Stream- 
lined periscopes  will  allow  subs  ap- 
proaching a kill  to  move  in  faster 
with  less  chance  of  being  detected. 
Experiments  conducted  at  the  David 
Taylor  Model  Basin  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  showed  that  by  streamlining 
periscopes,  the  tell-tale  splashing 
plume  of  the  “up”  scope  is  greatly 
reduced.  More  important,  it  also 
eliminates  the  vibration  which  cre- 
ates a dancing  target  for  the  skipper 
while  he  is  making  complieated  com- 
putations for  firing  the  torpedoes. 

The  streamlining  consists  of  a 
metal  fairing  which  is-  a hydrofoil 
section  similar  to  that  of  an  airplane 
wing.  This  is  topped  by  a “de- 
plumer”  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
fairing,  pieced  with  slotted  holes  to 
swallow  the  spray  and  wake. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  the  eyes 
of  the  submarine,  the  periscope  has 
also  served,  among  other  things,  as 
a life-saving  device  and  a perch  for 
tired  (or  just  ornery)  sea  gulls. 

Although  it  isn’t  supposed  to  hap- 
pen, if  a submariner  is  left  topside 
when  the  submarine  dives,  he  could 


PERISCOPE  TUBE  is  pulled  from  submarine  with  crane  to  be  taken  to 
shop  for  check  up.  Its  condition  will  be  logged  in  an  individual  record. 
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climb  to  the  highest  spot  he  can 
reach  on  the  sub,  then  jump  off  to 
avoid  tangling  with  the  screws. 
There  have  also  been  instances 
where  the  “up”  scope  has  been  used 
to  tow  life  rafts— and  it  could  serve 
as  a perch  for  “swimmers”  if  they 
happened  to  be  close  enough  to 
catch  hold  of  it. 

If  you  stop  and  think  about  it, 
you  can  easily  see  that  a submarine 
periscope  does  make  an  ideal  perch 
—at  least  for  a bird.  And  if  you’re  a 
biid  on  the  wing  for  a long  time,  it’ll 
probably  look  quite  inviting  to  you. 

“But  I didn’t  know  that  the  sea 
gulls  went  so  far  as  to  be  collabora- 
tionists,” stated  the  skipper  of  one 
submarine.  His  comment  was  in- 
spired by  an  incident  back  in  1944 
when  a U.  S.  submarine  was  making 
an  approach  on  an  enemy  freighter 
in  Pacific  waters. 

Here’s  the  way  the  skipper  re- 
ported the  incident:  “At  1730  we 
encountered  the  latest  fiendish  anti- 
submarine weapon  of  the  Japanese: 
a bird  which  patrols  between  3-4000 
yards  off  the  bow  of  the  ship. 

“As  soon  as  he  (or  she)  spotted 
the  periscope,  he  (or  she)  perched 
on  top  and  draped  his  (or  her)  tail 
feather  over  the  exit  windows.  This 
proved  extremely  confusing  for  the 
approach  officer  . . . He  banged  on 
the  scope,  shook  it,  raised  it  and 
lowered  it  desperately,  but  the  bird 
clung  on  tenaciously,  hovering  over 
the  scope  while  it  ducked,  then  hop- 
ping back  on  it  when  it  was  raised. 

“As  a last  resort,  both  scopes  were 
raised  for  observation,  one  a few 
seconds  ahead  of  the  other  as  a feint 
. . . This  completely  baffled  the  bird, 
and  he  was  last  seen  peering  venom- 
ously down  the  other  periscope  and 
his  language  was  unrepeatable  . . , 
We  photographed  the  bird  for  anti- 
submarine files  and  continued  the 
approach.” 

Despite  the  interference  the  sub- 
marine scored  a hit  on  the  target 
and  sent  it  to  the  bottom. 

Usually,  sea  gulls  are  not  the  main 
source  of  trouble  encountered  in 
periscopes. 

Such  occurrences  as  dust  settling 
on  the  lenses,  fogging,  or  water 
reaching  the  inner  tubing  of  the 
periscope  are  the  causes  of  most 
troubles. 

Outside  of  a complete  rebuilding 
of  a periscope,  most  maintenance 
and  repair  can  be  performed  by 
opticalmen  assigned  to  the  Subma- 
rine Force.  Initial  training  is  re- 


TIME  OUT  FOR  JOE  POT.  Bluejackets  of  World  War  II  shown  relaxing,  after 
Fleet  type  submarine  'upped  scope'  in  successful  action  against  Axis  fleet. 


ceived  at  the  Class  “A”  Opticalman’s 
School  at  Great  Lakes,  111.  In  addi- 
tion, some  of  the  senior  rated  Opti- 
calmen are  assigned  periods  of  in- 
struction at  the  factories  producing 
these  periscopes. 

Usually,  the  problem  can  be 
solved  aboard  the  tenders  or  at  the 
Submarine  Bases  at  New  London, 
Conn.;  and  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 
When  the  periscope  is  badly  dam- 
aged or  has  to  be  completely  re- 
built, it  is  usually  sent  back  to  the 
factory. 

From  factory  to  submarine  to  op- 
tical repair  shops  and  back  to  the 
factory— the  complete  history  of  each 
periscope  in  the  Navy  is  kept  by  the 
Submarine  Branch  of  BuShips. 

“It’s  a sort  of  ‘service  record’  we 
keep  on  each  periscope,”  the  man 
in  BuShips  explained.  “In  this 
record,  the  periscope’s  performance, 
troubles  and  overhauls  are  listed.  It’s 
a lot  like  your  own  service  record— 
what  you’ve  done,  where  you’ve 
been,  length  of  service,  and  so  on.” 

The  working  of  the  present  day 


periscope  compared  to  those  of  the 
1800s  is  about  as  different  as  ham 
hocks  and  filet  mignon.  Besides  bet- 
ter vision,  today’s  periscopes  have 
devices  that  take  ranges,  measure 
the  speed  of  various  moving  objects 
search  the  whole  sky  and  vary  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  telescopes. 

Low  magnifying  power  (1.5x)  in 
the  periscopes  is  used  for  general 
observation.  High  power  (6.0x)  is 
used  when  the  commanding  oflBcer 
wants  to  observe  one  particular  ob- 
ject very  closely,  such  as  an  enemy 
ship  or  bathing  beauty. 

The  1.5  magnification  was  select- 
ed to  give  the  observer  the  sensa- 
tion of  viewing  with  the  naked  eye. 
It  fools  the  observer  into  believing 
he  has  as  much  light  as  if  he  were 
topside  and  this  also  compensates 
for  the  psychological  effect  of  look- 
ing through  a narrow  tube. 

And  whether  you’re  looking  at  a 
race  track,  a horserace,  taking  a 
picture  or  tracking  a target,  you 
want  the  best  view  possible. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn 


LATEST  OF  PERISCOPE  FLEET,  the  atomic  powered  USS  Nautilus  (SSN  571) 
that  has  opened  new  paths  for  under  sea  travel,  is  shown  on  first  sea  trials. 
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under  the  Shore  Station  Develop- 
ment Plan. 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  From  Headquarters 


• NAVAL  PREP  SCHOOL-The  an- 
nual fleet  examination  for  assignment 
to  the  U .S.  N aval  Preparatory  School  at 
Bainbridge, 
Md.,  will  be 
given  eli- 
gible en- 
listed Navy 
and  Marine 
Corps  can- 
didates on  5 
Jul  1955. 

Enlisted 
men  who 
qualify  on 
the  prelim- 
inary exam- 
ination are 
given  ap- 
proximately 
six  months 
of  instruc- 
tion at  the 
Prep  School, 
to  prepare 
them  to 
compete 
successfully 
in  the  en- 
trance ex- 
aminations 
for  the  U.  S. 
NavalAcad- 
emy,  which 
will  be  given 
the  fourth 
Wednesday 
of  March 
1956.  The 
Secretary  of 
The  Navy  is 
authorized 
to  appoint 
160  of  the 
men  who 
stand  high- 
est on  the 
March 
exam. 

Interested 
candidates 
must  be 
nominated 
for  the  pre- 
lim  in  ar  y 


examination  by  their  commanding 
oflBcer,  and  must  be  members  of  the 
Regular  Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  their 
Reserve  components  on  active  duty 
before  1 Jul  1955.  Successful  candi- 
dates who  are  ordered  to  the  prepar- 
atory school  must  have  obligated 
service  to  1 Jul  1956  or  agree  to 
extend  to  that  date. 

The  preliminary  exam,  which  cov- 
ers a variety  of  high  school  subjects, 
will  be  administered  locally.  Com- 
manding oflBcers  may  obtain  applica- 
tion forms  and  preliminary  exams 
from  their  district  publications  and 
printing  oflBces. 

• SCHOOL  GUARANTEE -High 
school  graduates  signing  up  for  the 
Regular  Navy,  providing  they  meet 
certain  mental  and  other  require- 
ments, may  now  enlist  for  class  “P” 
or  “A”  service  school  training. 

A similar  program  was  in  effect  a 
few  years  ago  but  was  discontinued 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

High  school  graduates  enlisting 
under  the  new  program  will  be  as- 
sured of  an  opportunity  to  attend 
one  of  a group  of  service  schools, 
depending  upon  the  program  in 
which  enlisted.  They  will  be  tested 
and  interviewed  during  recruit  train- 
ing and  assigned  to  a class  “P”  or  “A” 
service  school  for  which  best  quali- 
fied upon  completion  of  training. 

The  program  does  not  guarantee  a 
specific  school  (exception  is  the 
HSAR  program  for  the  Airman  class 
“P”  school),  but  assures  the  enlistee 
a school  within  a group  of  schools  in 
fields  such  as  electronics,  medical- 
dental,  aviation  or  general. 

• DON'T  PLAN  ON  using  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  Central 
Recreational  Fund  to  finance  such 
items  as  EM  clubs,  swimming  pools, 
tennis  courts  and  gymnasiums.  As  a 
general  rule,  this  fund  is  not  used  for 
this  purpose,  although  you  might 
have  been  led  to  believe  otherwise, 
as  noted  on  page  46  of  March  1955 
All  Hands.  Such  items  should  be  in- 
cluded in  your  station’s  appropriation 


• TOXIC  MATERIALS  - Instead  of 
using  highly  toxic  chemicals  and  sol- 
vents, BuMed  suggests  using  other 
less  toxic  substances  that  have  been 
found  to  be  just  as  good. 

This  advice  is  contained  in  BuMed 
Inst.  6260.4.  The  instruction  covers 
only  the  more  highly  toxic  materials: 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  benzol  (ben- 
zene), and  tetrachlorethane. 

All  commanding  officers  should  re- 
view closely  all  requests  for  these 
highly  toxic  materials.  Approval 
should  be  given  only  if  no  substitutes 
of  less  toxicity  are  available. 

When  approval  is  granted,  neces- 
sary safety  precautions  should  be 
prescribed  to  prevent  any  untoward 
medical  condition  from  developing. 

• REQUESTS  FOR  MEDALS  - Ma- 
rines and  ex-Marines  are  reminded 
that  their  requests  for  medals  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Commandant, 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  In  spite  of  information  to  the 
contrary.  Marines  should  not  make 
application  for  medals  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

If  you  are  a Navyman,  be  sure  to 
indicate  your  branch  of  service, 
name,  Navy  service  or  file  number 
and  rank  or  rate  when  making  your 
application.  Naval  personnel  should 
direct  their  requests  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

• NEW  WARRANT  OFFICERS  - A 

selection  board  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  has  recommended 
499  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  appointment  to  various 
categories  as  warrant  officers.  This 
new  hst  of  recommendations  super- 
sedes an  earlier  hst  and  all  future 
appointments  to  warrant  officer  will 
be  made  from  the  new  list  as  vacan- 
cies occur. 

However,  just  before  the  new  hst 
of  recommendations  to  warrant  was 
compiled,  11  chief  petty  officers  and 
one  first  class  were  appointed  to  the 
temporary  grade  of  warrant  officer, 
W-1.  And,  in  addition  to  these  12 
appointments,  there  are  still  25  pre- 
viously authorized  appointments  yet 
to  be  effected  from  the  earlier  hst. 

The  12  appointments  which  were 
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effective  upon  acceptance  are  di- 
vided into  three  classifications:  Three 
CFOs  were  appointed  to  the  Surface 
Ordnance  Technician  classification; 
one  CFO  and  one  first-class  machin- 
ist’s mate  were  appointed  to  the 
Machinist  classification  and  seven 
CFOs  were  appointed  to  the  Supply 
Clerk  classification. 

• LIEUTENANTS  SELECTED-A  total 
of  1563  male  line  lieutenants,  junior 
grade,  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  on  active  duty  have 
been  recommended  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant.  In  addition,  24  Waves  of 
the  Regular  Navy  have  also  been  se- 
lected for  heutenant. 

Of  the  male  officers,  983  are  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  580  are  Naval 
Reservists. 

Frocessing  for  the  advancements 
has  begun  and  officers  will  be  pro- 
moted as  they  become  qualified  and 
as  vacancies  occur  in  the  grade  of 
heutenant. 

There  were  47  restricted  line  offi- 
cers, two  Engineering  Duty,  three 
Special  Duty  and  42  Limited  Duty 
Officers  included  in  the  total.  The 
rest  were  of  the  unrestricted  line. 

A total  of  1207  Lieutenants,  jun- 
ior grade,  of  the  staff  corps  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  on 
active  duty  have  been  recommended 
for  promotion  to  heutenant. 

Appointments  will  be  made  as 
their  line  running  mates  are  ad- 
vanced. 

Of  those  selected,  269  are  of  the 
Regular  Navy  and  938  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  Numbers  selected  in  each 
staff  corps  are: 

Medical  Corps,  524;  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps,  97;  Dental  Corps,  315; 
Nurse  Corps,  101;  Supply  Corps,  93; 
Chaplain  Corps,  54;  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  23. 

• WRITTEN  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMS- 

The  first  group  of  Navy  officers 
affected  by  the  return  to  Officer 
Fromotion  Examinations  are  now  in 
the  process  of  taking  their  exams. 
These  are  permanent  Regular  Navy 
line  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  both 
male  and  female,  selected  for  pro- 
motion by  a board  convened  last 
February. 

After  the  board  reported  its  find- 
ings, individual  written  examina- 
tions were  sent  from  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Examining  Center  to  each  se- 
lectee’s commanding  officer.  Upon 
completion,  the  examinations  will  be 


forwarded  via  the  Naval  Examin- 
ing Center  to  the  Naval  Examining 
Board  for  grading.  The  tests,  which 
^re  non-competitive,  will  be  scored 
on  a “passed”  or  “failed”  basis. 

If  an  officer  fails  any  of  his  exam- 
ination, he  will  usuaUy  be  given  an- 
other chance  to  take  either  a similar 
written  test  or  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  Naval  Examining  Board. 

An  officer  who  appears  before  the 
Naval  Examining  Board  and  is  found 
not  professionally  qualified  for  pro- 
motion will  be  in  a situation  similar 
to  one  who  has  failed  to  be  selected 
for  promotion.  In  other  words,  he 
must  again  be  selected  by  a later 
board,  and  if  he  fails  the  written 
professional  test  for  the  second  time, 
he  will  be  subject  to  separation  from 
the  service. 

Regular  Navy  Staff  Corps  selec- 
tion boards  were  scheduled  to  meet 
in  March  and  officer  promotion  ex- 
aminations followed  line  examina- 
tions by  about  five  weeks.  The  writ- 
ten professional  examination  require- 
ments also  apply  to  all  women  offi- 
cers, both  line  and  staff. 

Officer  promotion  examinations 
date  back  to  1864,  but  they  were 
eliminated  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict. 

Under  the  new  program,  officers 
are  urged  to  take  prescribed  corre- 
spondence courses  which  will  ex- 
empt them  from  taking  some  of  the 
applicable  written  exams.  It  is  es- 
timated that  an  officer  who  de- 
votes about  three  hours  a week  to 
approved  Naval  Correspondence 
Courses  will  gain  full  exemption. 

In  addition  to  the  other  require- 
ments, permanently  commissioned 
Regular  line  male  officers  and  LDOs 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  and  above, 
must  have  two  years  at  sea  or  for- 
eign service  in  grade,  as  outlined  in 
BuFers  Inst.  1416.2,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  promotion. 

The  written  professional  examina- 
tion requirement  does  not  affect  en- 
signs, captains  and  admirals. 

• IF  YOU  WERE  an  E-4  on  31 

March,  you  are  now  entitled  to  move 
your  dependents  at  government  ex- 
pense after  four  or  more  years’  ac- 
tive duty. 

E-4s  in  this  category  are  also  en- 
titled to  a total  shipment  of  4500 
pounds  of  household  goods.  E-4s 
with  less  than  four  years’  service  on 
31  March  retain  their  3000  pounds’ 
allowance,  according  to  Alnav/8. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 


Let's  take  a check  on  your  nautical 
knowledge.  You  won't  win  any  special 
liberty  or  ship's  store  chits,  but  you'll 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  readily  recognize  various  types  of 
Navy  equipment  and  how  they  are 
used.  See  how  well  you  can  "navigate" 
through  these  questions  to  score  a 3.5 
or  better  that  will  place  you  at  the 
front  of  the  class. 
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1.  The  above  pictured  instrument, 
found  on  some  U.  S.  ships,  is  a (a) 
clinometer  (b)  azimuthscope  (c)  pelorus. 

2.  This  instrument,  which  is  located 
on  the  bridge,  is  used  for  (a)  taking 
relative  bearings  (b)  measuring  the  dis- 
tance to  a target  (c)  measuring  the 
speed  of  your  ship. 


3.  This  piece  of  equipment  is  in  no 
way  related  to  sickness  although  you 
might  think  so  by  its  name,  which  is 
(a)  binnacle  (b)  syringe  (c)  stethoscope. 

4.  If  you've  answered  the  previous 
question  correctly,  you'll  know  that  it 
is  used  for  (a)  housing  the  ship's  binoc- 
ulars (b)  housing  compass  and  compass 
corrector  equipment  (c)  housing  the 
ship's  chronometer. 


5.  We're  still  on  the  bridge  and  you 
see  this  instrument  and  know  it  as  a 
(a)  sextant  (b)  swivel  telescope  (c) 
stadimeter. 

6.  This  instrument  is  used  to  (a)  de- 
termine latitude  and  longitude  of  your 
ship  (b)  sight  distant  moving  objects 
(c)  measure  the  distance  to  objects  of 
known  height  or  length. 

To  see  how  well  you  stand  in  your 
class  of  nautical  knowledge,  check  your 
answers  against  the  correct  ones  on 
page  49. 
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GUNS  AND  TEAMWORK  added  up  to  heroic  actions  during  Korean  conflict  for  which  many  received  the  PUC  or  NUC. 


Citations  for  Bold  Ships,  Brave  Men 


I N Korea  the  U.  S.  Navy  demon- 
* strated  once  again  that  command 
of  the  seas  is  vital  to  any  victory. 
By  denying  the  use  of  the  seas  to 
the  enemy  the  Navy  was  able  to 
clear  a path  for  the  invasion  by 
ground  forces  and  to  maintain  lines 
of  communication  which  enabled  the 
ground  and  air  forces  to  operate  on 
the  remote  peninsula. 

Each  ship  and  unit  did  its  job  in 
the  eviction  of  the  Communist  North 
Koreans  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
No  single  unit  can  be  given  credit 
for  doing  it  all.  However,  just  as  a 
naval  hero  is  singled  out  for  out- 
standing actions,  so  were  certain 
ships  and  units  of  the  Navy  singled 
out  for  awards  of  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  and  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation. 

It  was  not  the  size  of  the  ship  that 
determined  the  award.  Less  than 
four  months  after  South  Korea  was 
invaded,  ten  U.S.  mine  sweepers 
were  engaged  in  a series  of  events 
which  would  win  them  the  PUC  for 
outstanding  performance  in  action. 

Here’s  how  it  came  about:  In  Oc- 
tober of  1950,  a huge  Navy  task 


force  embarking  50,000  U.  S.  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  maneu- 
vered outside  of  Wonsan  Harbor. 
Wonsan  was  then  the  key  Commu- 
nist naval  stronghold  on  the  east 
coast  of  Korea,  and  no  one  of  the 
U.  N.  forces  was  quite  sure  how 
well  it  was  defended.  Since  the  har- 
bor was  so  vital  to  the  Communists, 
it  was  beheved  to  be  heavily  mined. 

Ten  Little  Indians 

The  mine  sweepers  were  called  in 
to  see  what  they  could  do.  It  was 
a big  job  for  the  httle  ships.  Won- 
san Harbor  was  no  httle  pond— there 
were  about  400  square  mdes  of 
water  that  had  to  be  cleared  before 
the  task  force  could  move  in.  At 
Okinawa  the  Navy  used  about  100 
mine  sweepers  in  advance  of  the 
invasion  forces  and  at  Normandy  at 
least  300  were  used  but  at  Wonsan 
there  were  only  10. 

Of  the  ten,  three  were  the  big 
steel  jobs,  uss  Pirate  (AM  275),  uss 
Pledge  (AM  277)  and  uss  Incredible 
(AM  249).  The  other  seven  were 
wooden-huUed  mine  sweepers,  uss 
Redhead  (AMS  34),  uss  Kite  (AMS 
22),  uss  Chatterer  (AMS  40),  uss 


Mockingbird  (AMS  27),  uss  Partridge 
(AMS  31),  uss  Merganser  (AMS  26) 
and  uss  Osprey  (AMS  28). 

On  9 Oct  1950  a helicopter  spot- 
ter reported  seeing  some  mines  near 
the  outer  limits  of  the  harbor.  What 
type  of  mine,  it  would  be  left  for 
the  little  sweepers  to  find  out.  Were 
they  the  moored  contact  type  that 
float  a few  feet  beneath  the  surface 
and  explode  on  contact?  Were  they 
magnetic  mines  that  lay  on  the 
ocean’s  floor  to  be  triggered  by  a 
ship’s  magnetic  field?  Were  they 
acoustic  mines  that  detonate  from 
a ship’s  vibrations?  Or  were  they 
pressure  mines  that  explode  from  the 
pressure  of  a ship’s  weight  in  the 
water?  Or  worse  yet— could  there  be 
a combination  of  all  these  types  of 
mines?  Time  only  would  tell. 

On  10  October  the  mine  sweep- 
ers moved  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
harbor  and  made  a successful  sweep 
of  its  outer  hmits.  While  the  other 
sweepers  were  engaged  m sweeping, 
Chatterer  followed,  dropping  orange- 
colored  conical  Dan  buoys  to  mark 
the  swept  channel’s  edge  and  Part- 
ridge “rode  shotgun”  and  acted  as 


uss  Redhead  USS  Murrelei  USS  Mockingbird  USS  Kile  USS  Osprey 
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destructor  ship  exploding  swept  up 
mines  with  machine  guns  and  rifles. 
The  first  day  they  cleared  a channel 
2000  yards  wide  and  14  miles  in 
length.  Not  bad  for  a day’s  work. 

The  next  day  was  spent  sweeping 
outside  the  harbor  and,  at  a post- 
sweeping conference,  it  was  decided 
that  the  small  sweepers  would  move 
into  the  harbor  the  following  day. 

But  before  the  “ten  little  Indians” 
moved  into  the  harbor,  carrier-based 
Corsairs  and  Skyraiders  pulled  off  a 
“countermining  strike”  by  dropping 
100  bombs  of  the  1000-pound  vari- 
ety into  the  channel  near  the  inner 
approaches  through  which  the  lead 
sweepers  would  pass. 

As  soon  as  the  waters  calmed 
down  after  the  blasting,  the  mine 
sweepers,  led  by  the  flagship  Pirate, 
passed  into  the  blasted  channel.  The 
800-ton,  185-foot,  steel-hulled  sweep- 
er was  followed  by  sister  ships 
Pledge  and  Incredible.  Redhead,  a 
215-ton,  136-foot  wooden-hulled 
sweeper  went  along  on  “Danning 
duty”  to  mark  the  channel  and  Kite, 
sister-ship  of  Redhead  “rode  shot- 
gun” to  fire  on  the  mines  as  they 
bobbed  to  the  surface.  This  group 
was  going  after  moored  contact 
mines.  The  other  five  sweepers  re- 
mained in  the  area  to  sweep  for 
magnetic  mines. 

Facing  the  mine  sweepers  as  they 
moved  into  the  harbor  were  three 
major  islands:  Koto  on  the  right, 
Reito  on  the  left  and  Sindo  almost 
directly  ahead  of  them.  Nothing  was 
known  about  their  defenses. 

The  group  altered  course  to  the 
west-southwest  in  order  to  pass  be- 
tween the  islands  and  in  doing  so 
moved  into  unswept  waters.  But  be- 
fore they  had  even  completed  their 
course  change,  two  mines,  their  ca- 
bles cut  by  the  sweeping  gear, 
bobbed  to  the  surface  astern  of 
Pirate.  Four  more  came  up,  then 
Pledge  cut  three  more.  Incredible 
cut  three.  The  waters  were  thick 
with  mines.  Suddenly  the  sea  swelled 
in  an  ugly  bubble  that  broke  under 
Pirate’s  keel  in  a geyser  of  spray— 
a mine  had  bobbed  to  the  surface 
at  her  stern.  The  little  sweeper  sank 
in  less  than  four  minutes— six  men 
were  killed  and  43  wounded.  Pledge, 


second  ship  in  formation,  immedi- 
ately cut  her  sweep  gear  and  put  a 
motor  whaleboat  over  the  side  to 
pick  up  survivors.  Rescue  operations 
were  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Pledge  had  to  maneuver  to  avoid 
mines  already  cut,  and  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  shore  batteries  on  the 
nearby  islands  opened  fire  on  the 
survivors  waiting  to  be  picked  up. 
Pledge  returned  fire  with  her  three- 
incher  and  40mm  guns.  While  ma- 
neuvering to  turn  out  of  the  mine 
field  she  struck  a mine  and  sank 
—seven  killed  and  40  wounded. 

Incredible,  the  third  ship  in  the 
formation,  was  busy  picking  up  sur- 
vivors from  both  Pledge  and  Pirate 
and  at  the  same  time  returning  fire 


LAYING  SMOKE  screen  in  Wonsan 
harbor  mine  sweeper  slips  through 
heavy  artillery  from  shore  battery. 


to  the  Communist  shore  batteries. 
However,  the  concussion  and  ex- 
plosions of  Pirate  and  Pledge  were 
enough  to  disable  Incredible’s  ma- 
chinery. Upon  losing  all  her  power 
she  was  forced  to  anchor  within 
enemy  gunfire  range  in  order  to 
avoid  going  deeper  into  the  mine 
field.  Kite  and  Redhead  turned  to 
rescue  operations  and  firing  at  the 
shore  guns. 

Meanwhile  the  other  sweepers 
dropped  their  sweep  gear  and  moved 
flank  speed  to  the  rescue  scene  add- 
ing their  guns  to  knock  out  the  Com- 
munist guns.  Chatterer  and  Mock- 
ingbird went  to  the  aid  of  Incredible 
which  was  dead  in  the  water,  and 
towed  her  to  safer  waters.  The  two 
ships  returned  to  clearing  operations 
and  knocking  out  shore  guns.  Incred- 


ible returned  to  the  fight  as  soon  as 
emergency  repairs  were  made.  It 
was  for  this  job  at  Wonsan  that  the 
little  sweepers  received  the  PUC. 

PUC  for  'Copier  Squadron 

Other  units  to  receive  the  PUC 
for  action  in  Korea  included 
Helicopter  Squadron  One.  This  unit 
pioneered  the  use  of  helicopters  un- 
der combat  conditions  in  Korea  and 
participated  in  every  battle  against 
the  enemy  from  3 Jul  1950  to  27 
Jul  1953.  At  times  the  unit  was 
obliged  to  develop  its  own  tactical 
and  operational  procedures  as  it 
spotted  and  directed  naval  gunfire 
in  actual  combat.  The  helicopters 
also  destroyed  enemy  mines  and  are 
credited  with  the  rescue  of  429  per- 
sons. Many  of  these  rescues  were 
carried  out  over  hostile  territory  in 
the  face  of  enemy  fire.  The  whirli- 
birds  transported  personnel  and  tons 
of  mail  and  supplies.  They  also  re- 
lieved destroyers  of  daylight  plane 
guard  duties  and  maintained  95% 
availability  for  assigned  missions. 

Another  helicopter  unit  to  receive 
the  PUC  was  Marine  Observation 
Squadron  Six.  From  2 Aug  1950  to 
27  Jul  1953  this  squadron  evacu- 
ated front-line  casualties  at  unprec- 
edented low  altitudes.  Flying  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  over  the 
rugged  mountainous  terrain  in  the 
face  of  enemy  fire  and  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  this  squadron  is  credited 
with  saving  untold  lives  and  lessen- 
ing the  suffering  of  many  wounded 
Marines.  In  addition,  the  squadron 
performed  day  and  night  artillery 
spotting,  reconnaissance  and  tactical 
air  control  missions  on  enemy  posi- 
tions, supply  lines  and  troop  con- 
centrations. 

The  PUC  was  also  awarded  to 
Marine  Fighter  Squadron  214  and 
Marine  Fighter  Squadron  323  for  the 

periods  from  3 to  6 Aug  1950;  8 to 
14  Sep  1950;  12  Oct  to  26  Nov 

1950,  and  15  Dec  1950  to  1 Aug 

1951.  These  two  squadrons  oper- 
ated continuously  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced areas  under  enemy  fire  as 
they  provided  close  air  support  for 
the  ground  forces. 

Flattops  Do  It  Again 

Eight  of  the  carriers  in  action  in 
Korea  received  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 


uss Thompson  U55  Grasp  USS  Horace  A.  Bass  USS  Henrico  USS  Mt.  Katmai 
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USS  Bon  Homme  Richard 


USS  Valley  Forge 


USS  Princeton 


USS  Badoeng  Strait 


USS  Philippine  Sea 


USS  Leyte 


USS  Mansfield 


mendation— an  award  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  outstand- 
ing heroism  in  action  against  the 
enemy,  or  for  extremely  meritorious 
service  not  in  combat,  but  in  sup- 
port of  military  operations. 

The  following  carriers  received 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for 
the  periods  listed: 

• USS  Badoeng  Strait  (CVE  116), 

3 Aug  1950  to  1 Aug  1951. 

• USS  Bon  Homme  Richard  (CVA 
31),  22  Jun  to  18  Dec  1952. 

• USS  Essex  (CVA  9),  21  Aug 
1951  to  5 Mar  1952. 

• USS  Leyte  (CVA  32),  9 Oct  1950 
to  19  Jan  1951. 

• USS  Philippine  Sea  (CVA  47), 

4 Aug  1950  to  31  May  1951;  31  Jan 
to  27  Jul  1953. 

• USS  Princeton  (CVS  37)  5 Dec 
1950  to  10  Aug  1951;  15  Apr  to 
18  Oct  1952;  13  Mar  to  15  May 
1953;  and  11  Jun  to  27  Jul  1953. 

• USS  Sicily  (CVE  118),  3 Aug 
1950  to  1 Aug  1951. 

• USS  Valley  Forge  (CVS  45),  3 
Jul  to  18  Nov  1950;  11  Dec  1951  to 
11  Jun  1952,  and  1 Jan  to  5 Jun 
1953. 

These  carriers  were  away  from 
the  action  only  long  enough  to  re- 
plenish fuel  and  ammunition.  The 
group  demonstrated  that  carrier- 
based  close  air  support  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  assault  phases  of  am- 
phibious landings  but  can  be  em- 
ployed after  the  landing  until  the 
ground  battle  moves  beyond  the  ra- 
dius of  the  aircraft. 

Workhorse  LSTs  Do  It  Too 

Another  group  to  receive  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  was  Task  Ele- 
ment 90.32  consisting  of  1ST  799, 
LST  857,  LST  859,  LST  883,  LST  898, 
LST  914,  LST  973,  and  LST  975,  for 
the  period  15  and  16  Sep  1950  in 
connection  with  Inchon.  Taking  part 
in  the  initial  assault  on  the  fortress 
they  defied  enemy  gunfire  to  unload 
vital  supplies  and  equipment.  The 
LSTs  also  provided  emergency  med- 
ical treatment  for  wounded  Marines 
and  supported  the  assault  forces 
with  counterbattery  fire. 

Destroyer  Task  Element 

Another  Task  Element  to  receive 
the  NUC  for  approximately  the  same 


period  as  the  LSTs  is  Task  Element 
90.62  for  the  period  13  to  15  Sep 
1950.  This  group  consisted  of  uss 
Mansfield  (DD  728),  uss  DeHaven 
(DD  727),  uss  Henderson  (DD  785), 
uss  Gurke  (DD  783),  uss  Lyman  K. 

- Swenson  (DD  729)  and  uss  Collett 
(DD  730). 

These  destroyers  skillfully  navi- 
gated the  dangerous  approach  to 
Communist-held  Inchon.  After  en- 
tering the  strongly  fortified  harbor 
the  ships  anchored  within  range  of 
hostile  guns  and  dehvered  a fire  at- 
tack that  reduced  the  port’s  de- 
fenses and  enabled  the  UN  forees 
to  land  at  Inchon  on  15  Sep  1950. 

Chinnampo  Sweep 

A little  over  a month  later  Mine 
Sweeping  Boat  Unit,  Task  Element 
95.69  received  the  NUC  for  the  pe- 
riod 29  Oct  to  29  Nov  1950— the 
Chinnampo  Sweep.  This  Task  Ele- 
ment consisted  of  uss  Carmick  (DMS 
33),  uss  Thompson  (DMS  38),  uss 
Gull  (AMS  16),  uss  Pelican  (AMS 
32)  and  uss  Swallow  (AMS  36). 

The  Chinnampo  sweep  operation 
began  at  Point  Xray,  an  arbitrary 
point  in  the  Yellow  Sea  about  60 
miles  west  of  where  the  first  mine 
lines  were  actually  expected.  But 
for  that  matter,  one  point  was  just 
as  good  as  another  to  start  the  oper- 
aion  since  the  entire  Yellow  Sea  is 
ideal  for  mining  because  it  is  so 
shallow. 

Less  than  two  hours  after  the 
Task  Element  arrived  at  the  scene, 
the  ships  were  making  their  first 
pass  through  the  treacherous  waters. 
The  whole  operation  was  compli- 
cated by  dense  fog  and  strong  tidal 
currents  plus  freezing  temperature 
and  heavy  snow.  But  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles  the  Chinnampo 
sweep  was  completed  without  the 
loss  of  a single  life  or  ship  and  80 
mines  destroyed. 

Another  unit  to  receive  a Navy 
Unit  Commendation  for  operations 
at  the  Port  of  Chinnampo  was  Un- 
der wafer  Demolition  Team  One  for 
the  period  from  2 Nov  to  1 Dec 
1950.  By  organizing  a number  of 
small  boat  crews  to  work  with  a 
helicopter,  this  team  completed 
search  missions  in  eight  mined  areas 


USS  Henderson 


USS  DeHaven 


USS  Lvman  K.  Swenson 
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ALL  HANDS 


in  order  to  buoy  mine  lines  for  later 
destruction  by  aircraft  and  sweepers. 

Severely  handicapped  by  extreme- 
ly muddy  waters  which  cut  visibility 
to  less  than  two  feet  in  the  harbor 
approaches,  these  flipper-finned  frog- 
men successfully  accomplished  their 
job  in  the  face  of  strong  tidal  cur- 
rents and  freezing  temperatures. 
When  underwater  obstacles  were 
visible  from  the  air  the  boat  crews 
buoyed  mines  by  following  direc- 
tions from  a hovering  hehcopter. 

The  frogmen  also  made  hydro- 
graphic  reconnaissance  smveys  in 
the  swept  channels  and  placed  buoys 
to  mark  the  depth  of  the  channel. 
With  their  boat  crews  acting  as  mine 
search  parties  and  armed  escort,  they 
also  made  an  exploring  sweep  of  the 
channel  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chongchon  River. 

Another  mine  sweeping  outfit  to 
receive  the  NUC  was  Minesweeping 
Boat  Division  One  for  period  7 to 
30  Apr  1952;  7 Aug  to  2 Sep  1952 
and  12  to  15  Oct  1952. 

Night  Raiders 

Underwater  Demolition  Team  One 
was  earlier  a member  of  another 
group  to  receive  the  NUC— the  Spe- 
cial Operations  Group,  Amphibious 
Group  One,  Pacific  Fleet,  for  the 
period  12  to  25  Aug  1950.  Besides 
UDT  One  this  group  consisted  of 
uss  H.  A.  Bass  (APD  124),  Recon- 
naissance Company  and  First  Ma- 
rine Division,  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

This  group  conducted  night  raids 
against  targets  approximately  200 
miles  behind  enemy  lines  on  the  east 
coast  of  Korea.  They  destroyed  rail- 
road tunnels  and  bridges,  thereby 
disrupting  the  enemy’s  main  line  of 
communication.  In  operations  off  the 
west  coast  of  Korea  from  22  to  25 
August  the  group  carried  out  night 
beach  reconnaissance  missions  and 
achieved  the  hydrographic  survey  of 
three  enemy-held  beaches  despite 
opposition  encountered  on  the  last 
night  which  forced  the  party  to 
withdraw  under  heavy  fire. 

Two-Time  Winners 

Three  mine  sweepers  that  received 
the  PUG  also  received  the  NUC. 

• uss  Kite  (AMS  22)  for  periods 
] 8 to  29  Jul  52  and  15  to  26  Nov  52. 

• uss  Osprey  (AMS  28)  for  pe- 


WHIRLIBIRDS of  Helicopter  Squadron  One  received  PUC  for  pioneering  the 
use  of  helicopters  under  combat  conditions  from  July  1950  until  July  1953. 


riods  16  Apr  to  19  May  1952  and 
12  to  15  Oct  1952. 

• uss  Redhead  (AMS  34)  for  pe- 
riods 7 May  to  5 Jun  1952;  12  Aug 
to  8 Sep  1952;  and  12  to  15  Oct 
1952. 

These  sweepers  were  members  of 
the  Blockading  and  Escort  mine 
sweeping  group  that  ventured  close 
to  enemy-held  beaches.  Kite  went 
within  350  yards  of  enemy  beaches 
at  Songdo-gap.  At  Songjin  Osprey 
spotted  and  directed  for  bombard- 
ment ships  and  aided  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  enemy  train  and  a truck 
convoy,  railroad  bridges  and  several 
gun  positions.  Redhead  penetrated 
the  harbor  at  Wonsan  further  than 
any  ship  had  gone.  It  located  and 
rescued  two  pilots  from  downed  air- 
craft off  the  east  coast  of  Korea  and 
is  credited  with  dispersing  the  con- 
centration of  14  enemy  sampans  by 
scoring  hits  on  two  of  the  craft  while 
under  bombardment  from  enemy 
shore  batteries. 

The  A's  Had  It 

Seven  other  ships  to  receive  indi- 
vidual NUCs  for  Korean  service  are: 


• uss  GrafTias  (AF  29)  for  pe- 
riods 23  Sep  to  30  Dec  1950;  and  23 
Jun  1952  to  9 Mar  1953.  During 
these  periods  this  ship  provided  out- 
standing logistic  support  to  combat 
units  in  Korea. 

• uss  Henrico  (APA  45)  for  pe- 
riod 15  Sep  to  25  Dec  1950.  Henrico 
took  part  in  the  amphibious  assault 
at  Inchon,  provided  reinforcement 
units  at  Wonsan  and  assisted  in  evac- 
uation at  Hungnam. 

• uss  Noble  (APA  218)  for  pe- 
riod 15  Sep  to  25  Dec  1950.  She 
took  part  in  the  amphibious  assault 
at  Inchon,  the  landings  at  Wonsan 
and  redeployment  of  forces  from 
Wonsan  and  Himgnam. 

• uss  Grasp  (ARS  24)  for  period 
1 Feb  to  15  Oct  1951.  During  this 
period  Grasp  carried  out  many  difiB- 
cult  towing  and  salvaging  assign- 
ments under  fire  and  through  diffi- 
cult currents  in  extreme  weather. 

• uss  Cacapon  (AO  52)  for  pe- 
riod 8 Aug  to  27  Dec  1950.  Cacapon 
performed  continuous  refueling  op- 
erations in  the  combat  area,  effect- 
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NEPTUNES  of  Patrol  Squadron  Six 
got  NUC  for  recon  work.  Below: 
Frogmen  were  cited  for  heroic  action. 


ONE  OF  EIGHT  LSTs  to  receive  NUC  for  Inchon  landing,  LST  914  prepares 
to  evacuate  Korean  refugees.  Canadian  destroyer  stands  by  for  fire  support. 


ing  the  replenishment  of  255  ships 
at  sea  in  bad  weather,  thereby  en- 
abling combat  ships  to  stay  at  sea. 

• uss  Murrelet  (AM  372)  for  pe- 
riod 10  to  31  May  1952.  She  per- 
formed mine  sweeping  and  patrol 
duties  under  shore  fire  at  Hungnam 
and  Chongjin  and  is  credited  with 
the  capture  of  seven  enemy  sampans 
and  took  18  prisoners  in  six  days. 

• uss  Mount  Katmai  (AE  16)  for 
period  18  Aug  to  28  Dec  1950.  Per- 
formed continuous  rearming  opera- 
tions in  the  combat  zone  under  ex- 
tremely adverse  weather  conditions 
—supplying  80  combatant  ships  with 
a total  of  5675  tons  of  ammunition. 
For  three  days  she  was  the  only  am- 
munition ship  in  the  Korean  War 
and  she  transferred  120  tons  of  am- 
munition per  hour  when,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  she  would  transfer 
50  tons  per  hour. 

Shore  Units 

Three  units  that  were  not  sea- 
going also  received  the  NUC. 

• Patrol  Squadron  Six  for  the 
period  30  Jul  1951  to  16  Jan  1952. 
Neptunes  of  this  squadron  per- 
formed reconnaissance  missions  over 
enemy  territory  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence information. 

• U.  S.  Naval  Communication  Unit 
35  for  the  period  26  Jun  to  1 Nov 


1950.  Contributed  to  the  over-all 
accomplishment  of  the  mission  of 
U.  S.  forces  operating  from  Fleet 
Air  Yokosuka  during  the  early  phases 
of  the  Korean  War. 

• U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  for  period  5 Dec  1950  to  15 
Jan  1951.  During  this  period  the 
hospital  treated  and  hospitalized 
5804  war  casualties  and  other  pa- 
tients. Although  still  in  the  process 
of  expanding  from  a 100-bed  dis- 
pensary to  an  800-bed  hospital,  this 
unit  administered  and  treated  4312 
casualties  during  the  10-day  period 
from  5-15  December,  with  2022  re- 
ceived during  the  peak  period  of  6 
and  7 December.  The  staflf  of  the 
hospital  exercised  maximum  eflFort  in 
care  of  its  patients  although  they 
were  already  overburdened. 

This  completes  the  list  of  “he- 
roes.” None  could  have  done  the  job 
alone.  Each  ship  and  every  man  that 
saw  duty  in  Korea  contributed  to  the 
United  Nations’  force  that  drove  the 
Communist  North  Koreans  back 
across  the  38th  parallel.  Those  who 
received  special  recognition  were 
called  upon  to  exercise  a little  more 
strength  of  mind  and  spirit  to  en- 
counter danger  with  fortitude,  firm- 
ness and  courage— they  saw  their 
job  and  they  did  it.  —Ted  Sammon 


NUC  IN  THE  MAKING  as  Task  Element  90.32  makes  the  initial  assault  on  the  enemy  held  fortress  at  Inchon,  Korea. 
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OPEN  AIR  GARDEN,  just  one  of  many  swank  services  at  the  fabulous  Enlisted  Men's  Club,  is  enjoyed  by  servicemen. 


World's  Most  Colorful  Whitehat  Club 


A SK  ANY  ONE  of  a hundred  thou- 
^ sand  servicemen  for  a descrip- 
tion of  their  most  popular  club  in 
the  Orient  and  you’ll  receive  a Jam- 
balaya  of  resounding  accolades. 

Navymen  say  it  has  more  gaiety 
than  Paree,  more  variety  than  Zieg- 
feld!  To  some  it’s  the  Casbah  trans- 
planted to  Japan,  to  others  the 
boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City  or  the 
Great  White  Way,  yet  it  has  plenty 
of  pomp  too. 

This  is  the  fabulous  Enlisted  Men’s 
Club  at  Yokosuka,  Japan— the  largest, 
most  colorful  whitehat’s  club  in  the 
world! 

A full  meal  will  cost  you  less  than 
a bowl  of  Bowery  beans  and  for  less 
than  five  bucks  you  can  take  your 
pick  of  a variety  of  entertainment. 

As  one  old  salt  of  21  exclaimed, 
“Boy!  This  is  one  place  where  a guy 
with  a small  sized  pocketbook  can 
handle  any  size  appetite.” 

A casual  first  visitor  to  the  club 
might  easily  be  misled  into  believing 
he  had  stumbled  into  a junior  session 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  lan- 
guages he  hears  are  a blend  of 
French  and  Spanish,  Japanese  and 
Danish— and  English.  This  is  the 
popular  gathering  place  not  only  of 


our  Navymen,  but  the  servicemen  of 
all  the  United  Nations. 

Managing  the  club  and  its  306 
American  and  Japanese  employees  is 
Chief  Petty  Officer  James  L.  South- 
ard, usN,  a veteran  of  15  years’  naval 
service  and  a man  widely  experi- 
enced in  club  management.  Southard 
has  stewarded,  among  others,  the 
Commissioned  Officer’s  Mess  at  San 


Diego,  Calif.,  the  Non-Commissioned 
Officer’s  Club  at  Recife,  Brazil,  and 
the  big  general  mess  at  the  Yokosuka 
Navy  Base  from  1945  to  1948. 

The  club,  which  does  an  annual 
gross  business  of  almost  two  million 
dollars  a year,  has  catered  to  as 
many  as  25,000  servicemen  in  a 
single  day;  a third  as  many  as  could 
be  seated  in  Yankee  Stadium  or  the 


FROM  BIG  AND  SMALL  ships  in  the  Orient,  Navy  crews  look  forward  to  liberty 
at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  where  famed  whitehat  club  offers  fun,  food  and  frolic. 
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MODERN  EXTERIOR  of  large  Enlisted  Men's  Club  houses  everything  from 
night  clubs  to  steam  baths  and  caters  to  as  many  as  25,000  servicemen  in  a day. 


equivalent  of  a full  Marine  Division. 

When  one  assesses  the  almost  un- 
believable variety  of  entertainment 
housed  in  this  rambling  labyrinth,  it 
is  not  difiBcult  to  understand  the  ex- 
uberance of  its  uniformed  customers, 
or  why  they  have  dubbed  this  club 
“Waldorf  of  the  Orient.” 

Southard  is  eager  to  conduct  vis- 
itors on  tours  of  the  club  “to  show 
them  what  Commander  Fleet  Activi- 
ties and  others  have  done  to  provide 
the  boys  with  every  imaginable  form 
of  wholesome,  inexpensive  entertain- 
ment.” 


One  highly-placed  VIP  from  Dixie 
on  a tour  of  Japan  was  duly  im- 
pressed after  such  a tour  and  said, 
“Man,  this  place  is  more  fun  than  a 
Fish  Fry,  Southern  Style!” 

Everything  in  one  section  is  free. 
Here,  an  interested  serviceman  can 
learn  judo  from  one  of  Japan’s  lead- 
ing instructors  or,  if  he’s  not  inclined 
toward  the  watch-out-boy-I’ll-flip- 
you-on-your-back  sport,  he  can  wres- 
tle if  he  chooses,  or  box,  but  in  any 
case  he  can  finish  up  with  a steam 
bath  and  a massage. 

In  the  same  section  there  are  free 


haircuts,  shoe  shines  and  a well 
stocked  library,  plus  a reading  room 
and  music  bay. 

Also  “presento,”  or  free,  are  the 
offerings  of  the  Enlisted  Men’s  Club 
Theater.  The  thousand-seat  theater 
features  not  only  three  daily  show- 
ings of  the  latest  Hollywood  ffickers 
but  the  tops  in  light  and  serious 
stage  artistry. 

The  world-renowned  Fujiwara  Op- 
era Company  has  presented  its  fuU- 
dress  version  of  Madame  Butterfly 
on  several  occasions  while  the  lilting 
strains  of  Yehudi  Menuhin’s  violin 
filled  the  auditorium  on  another. 

At  other  times  a man  could  have 
closed  his  eyes  and  seen  Old  Glory 
wave  in  Madison  Square  as  he  Lis- 
tened in  person  to  the  Star  Spangled 
voice  of  Lucy  Monroe;  or  he  could 
have  enjoyed  vicariously  white  tie 
and  tails  as  contralto  Helen  Traubel 
took  him  to  the  Met. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  many 
famous  stars  who  have  donated  time 
and  talent  to  the  men  away  from 
home. 

Following  the  shows,  after  curtain 
time  entertainment  is  just  as  con- 
venient as  New  York’s  Broadway,  the 
Loop  in  Chicago  or  Market  Street  in 
Frisco. 

Just  a hop,  skip,  and  a jump  away 
the  Navyman  can  dine  or  dance  in 
one  of  several  rooms,  laid  out  in  mo- 
tifs so  discriminating  that  cafe  so- 
ciety could  only  nod  approval. 

There’s  the  Skol  Room,  which  is 
reserved  for  couples  only,  while  the 
old-timers  enjoy  a bit  of  exclusive- 
ness in  their  own  lounge,  the  Top 
Three,  for  the  first  three  graders.  In 
addition,  there  are  two  other  party 
rooms,  the  Hibachi  and  Panther 
Rooms. 

Here  again,  top  shows  are  fea- 


TURKEY  PASSES  INSPECTION  by  J.  L.  Southard,  CSC,  USN,  the  club's  manager.  Right:  Judo  lessons  are  given  free. 


tured.  The  best  American  and  Jap- 
anese night  club  acts  are  engaged 
for  a full  hour  floor  show  in  each 
room.  Three  dance  bands  alternate 
between  the  lounges  and  for  inter- 
mission variety,  one  Texas  seaman 
summed  it  up  neatly: 

“That  Japanese  Hilly  Billy  Band 
ain’t  so  bad  at  that.” 

From  a Texan,  this  was  top  pat  for 
the  Japanese  lads  who  don  ten  gal- 
lons and  boots,  take  out  their  git 
fiddles  and  violins  and  give  out  with 
“Home  on  the  Range”  or  “Turkey 
in  the  Straw.” 

A modern  new  dining  room  on  the 
second  floor,  complete  with  air  con- 
ditioning, picture  gallery,  and  piped- 
in  Viennese  music,  seiwes  filet  mig- 
non  steak  dinners  with  crisp  French 
fries,  salad  and  dessert  for  a price 
that  would  probably  titillate  an  econ- 
omist — a buck  twenty-five.  Whole 
lobster,  shrimp  and  roast  prime  ribs 
of  beef  are  other  popular  items  on 
the  menu. 

To  give  a back-home  touch,  the 
club  management  provides  a place 
where  sailors  can  feel  as  though  they 
were  right  back  there— the  snack  bar. 

If  a man’s  taste  runs  to  maonlight, 
there’s  a roof  garden  or,  if  he  doesn’t 
take  to  altitude,  he’ll  settle  down  in 
the  garden  patio  on  the  ground  floor. 

There’s  even  a section  in  this  club 
where  creative  talent  gets  a boost- 
art  classes  taught  by  an  artist  who 
has  done  in  bronze  the  busts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  club  also  has  a Navy  Ex- 
change, a branch  of  a New  York 
bank  for  yen  exchanges,  uniform 
shop  and  magazine  shop. 

The  Enlisted  Men’s  Club  already 
has  a lengthy  history.  It  had  its  be- 
ginning 75  years  ago  when  the  Jap- 


DOORWAY TO  GOODTIMES  where  bluejackets  of  United  Nations  as  well  as 
U.S.  gather.  Below;  Dance  is  performed  during  floor  show  in  one  of  the  lounges. 


anese  built  it  to  entertain  visiting 
royalty,  then  altered  it  to  house  and 
entertain  Nipponese  sailors. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War  II, 
when  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  were 
stationed  at  the  former  Japanese 
naval  base  at  Yokosuka,  the  club  was 
leased  for  our  own  service  personnel. 

Under  construction  now  is  the 
United  Nations  Room,  which  when 
completed  will  be  an  artist’s  inspira- 
tion in  design. 

The  club  has  a permanent  force 
of  military  policemen.  They  are  sel- 
dom called  upon  to  quell  distur- 
bances. 

Some  of  the  happiest  servicemen 
in  these  waters  are  those  who  have 
experienced  the  friendly  “I  am 
wanted”  feeling  which  greets  them 
at  the  Enlisted  Men’s  Club. 

Whatever  the  nationality  or  lan- 
guage, it  means  to  these  United  Na- 
tions fighting  men  that  here  they  are 
truly  welcome. 

—James  K.  Cooper,  JOC,  USN 


IN  BEST  OF  SURROUNDINGS  a sailor  can  afford  to  eat  all  he  wants  and  (rt.)  watch  it  cook  through  picture  window. 


Duty  Where  Fourteen  Nations  Meet 


V^hat’s  it  like?”  is  usually  the 
first  question  you  ask  when  be- 
ing transferred  to  a new  duty  billet. 

You’ll  hear  some  ships  and  stations 
described  as  “regulation,”  “easygo- 
ing,” or  the  question  will  be  an- 
swered with  the  all-important  “good 
food— good  liberty”  routine. 

Add  “spit  and  polish,”  “security 
conscious”  and  “miles  of  gold  braid” 
to  the  food  and  liberty  routine  and 
you’re  describing  SACLant— head- 
quarters of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic,  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

For  here,  beneath  the  flags  of 
the  14  NATO  nations,  you  will  find 
well  over  a hundred  officers— many 
of  them  in  the  “scrambled  eggs”  cate- 
gory— who  have  reported  in  from 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  U.  S.  to  take  part  in  a 
special  defense  setup. 

Their  job  is  the  control  of  the 
North  Atlantic  ocean  area  and  the 
surrounding  coasts.  Plans,  operations, 
communications  in  a dozen  lan- 
guages—the  Norfolk  headquarters 
plays  a part  in  all  of  these  and  a 
great  deal  more. 

U.  S.  Navy  whitehats  are  the 
operators  “behind  the  scenes”  in 
this  multi-national  GHQ.  Draftsmen, 
yeomen,  personnel  men,  drivers, 
journalists,  photographers  and  com- 
munications personnel  work  around 
the  clock  in  support  of  the  men  who 
make  the  decisions— men  who  either 
must  know  or  must  find  the  answers 
to  such  questions  as  these:  Are 
French  carrier  aircraft  equipped  to 
land  on  a Dutch  flattop?  Has  a Nor- 
wegian tanker  the  right  size  hose 


SACLANT  EMBLEM  is  well  known  to 


white  hats  who  have  had  special  ex- 
perience of  Norfolk  duty  with  NATO. 

connections  to  fuel  a Canadian 
cruiser?  Would  a vital  message  from 
a U.  S.  destroyer  take  excessive— 
perhaps  fatal— minutes  to  be  trans- 
lated aboard  a Danish  ship? 

Simply  stated,  SACLant  is  a mili- 
tary sea  command  set  up  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
for  the  mutual  defense  of  the  mem- 
ber nations.  Having  no  sea  forces 
permanently  assigned,  SACLant  does 
have  forces  earmarked  by  the  NATO 
members  for  immediate  call  in  case 
of  emergency.  And  oflBcers  and  men 
are  assigned  to  SACLant  now  to  in- 
sure that  immediate  integration  will 
be  no  problem  if  a combined  NATO 
fleet  ever  becomes  necessary. 

Enlisted  newcomers  to  SACLant’s 
Norfolk  headquarters  soon  learn  that 
the  SACLant  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative ofiices  do  not  perform  the 


usual  functions  and  that  while  they 
are  reporting  to  SACLant  for  duty 
they  will  be  carried  on  the  roster  of 
CinCLant’s  Flag  Administrative  Unit. 
(ADM  Jerauld  Wright,  usn,  who 
holds  the  top  job  in  NATO’s  Atlan- 
tic command,  is  also  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  Atlantic 
Fleet. ) And  there’s  another  thing 
they  soon  learn:  Military  courtesy  is 
strictly  observed. 

A seaman  turning  into  a main  cor- 
ridor from  a side  door  or  passage- 
way may  bump  into  another  seaman 
—but  he  is  just  as  likely  to  bump  into 
a four-star  admiral.  Recently  a group 
of  sailors,  clustered  around  the  “pop” 
and  candy  machines  for  an  after- 
hours  “pick-me-up,”  were  startled 
when  Admiral  Wright  walked  briskly 
around  the  corner  and  through  their 
midst.  Digging  a dime  out  of  his 
pocket,  the  admiral  headed  for  a 
nearby  telephone  booth— just  like  any 
other  SACLant  man  making  an  un- 
ofiicial  call. 

SACLant’s  staff  is  broken  down 
into  the  following  six  groups: 

• Personnel  and  Administration 

• Intelligence 

• Plans,  Policy  and  Operations 

• Logistics 

• Budget  and  finance 

• Communications 

Largest  of  these  divisions  is  Plans, 
Policy  and  Operations,  where  policy 
is  formed  and  plans  are  developed 
for  North  Atlantic  ocean  area  de- 
fense in  aecordance  with  guidance 
from  higher  NATO  authority  and  in 
coordination  with  other  NATO  com- 
manders and  national  authorities. 


GOLD  BRAID  OF  ALL  KINDS  is  plentiful  at  Norfolk  NATO  headquarters  where  Navymen  of  many  countries  work. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Enlisted  personnel  working  in  this 
unit  hguratively  have  seats  on  the 
“bO-yard  line”  as  they  process  ma- 
terial relative  to  combined  training 
operations  and  development  of  com- 
mand organizations  and  relation- 
ships. They  work  for  officers  who 
have  participated  in  planning  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
maritime  training  exercises  and  am- 
phibious maneuvers  ever  to  be  held 
in  peacetime. 

Peculiar  problems  in  standardizing 
equipment  and  in  techniques  of  in- 
ter-relationship are  met  in  SACLant’s 
second  largest  division;  Logistics. 
Here  lies  the  responsibility  for  logis- 
tical support  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  actions  necessary  to  discharge 
such  responsibilities  in  peacetime 
and  wartime. 

SACLant’s  personnel  and  admin- 
istrative offices  operate  both  for  the 
staff  and  the  command  as  a whole. 
In  addition  to  thek  other  duties, 
personnel  of  this  division  take  charge 
of  headquarters  “housekeeping”  and 
secretarial  activities,  as  well  as  pro- 
curement of  supplies,  services  and 
equipment  needed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  various  specialized  de- 
partments of  tlie  headquarters. 

Communications  to  and  from 
many  nations  and  commands  are 
processed  through  SACLant’s  com- 
munications section.  A constant 
search  for  improved  techniques  is 
carried  on  behind  the  steady  hum 
of  machines  passing  and  receiving 
the  “word.”  Communications  prac- 
tices must  be  NATO-wide  in  their 
acceptance  and,  when  they  are  -of  a 
military  nature,  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Standing  Group  of  NATO. 
The  Standing  Group  is  a three-mem- 
ber body  of  the  Military  Represen- 
tative Committee,  set  up  to  facili- 
tate committee  work  when  the  main 
body  is  not  in  session.  This  group 
counts  heavily  on  SACLant  for  rec- 
ommendations in  the  maritime  com- 
munications field,  and  for  the  test- 
ing of  agreed  practices  through 
training  exercises. 

A steady  flow  of  intelligence  re- 
ports is  maintained  between  the  Al- 
lied Command  Atlantic,  member- 
nation  military  staffs  and  NATO’s 
Standing  Group.  But  the  intelligence 
is  not  all  classified  — teletype  ma- 
chines bring  in  a constant  stream  of 
press  news,  and  a reading  room  is 
stocked  with  the  latest  publications 
from  the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 

Banker  and  bookkeeper  for  the 


ENTRANCE  OF  SACLANT  headquarters  is  doorway  to  different  and  interesting 
duty  where  nautical  knowledge  and  tales  of  other  countries  are  swapped. 


Atlantic  command  is  the  Budget  and 
Finance  division.  Financing  of  the 
various  subordinate  headquarters  of 
SACLant  and  control  of  their  ex- 
penditures are  shared  by  all  14 
NATO  nations,  thereby  complicating 
even  the  simplest  financial  problems. 
Bills  arriving  at  the  division  for  pay- 
ment are  just  as  likely  to  be  in  francs 
or  pounds  as  in  dollars. 

SACLant’s  enlisted  Navymen  find 
a number  of  problems— and  oppor- 
tunities—in  working  with  a command 
staffed  by  officers  wearing  the  uni- 
forms of  eight  navies,  four  air  forces, 
three  armies  and  two  marine  corps, 
as  well  as  a number  of  specially- 
chosen  civilians. 

First  of  all,  strict  security  clear- 
ance is  required  for  most  SACLant 
sailors,  and  they  must  carry  special 
identification  cards  when  entering 
almost  all  of  the  passageways  and 
oflBces.  U.  S.  Marines  standing  sen- 
try duty  at  passageway  entrances 
and  oflBce  doors  must  and  do  see 
these  passes  before  permitting  any 
officer,  civilian  or  sailor  to  enter.  Vis- 
itors from  other  commands  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  SACLant  area  only  with 
a staff  escort. 

One  of  the  restricted  areas— and 


a unique  assignment  for  U.  S.  Navy- 
men— is  the  “Secretariat.”  Its  func- 
tions resemble  those  of  a general 
office,  but  with  a difference.  Aside 
from  such  routine  tasks  as  filing, 
mimeographing,  serializing  and  rout- 


DRAFTING  CHARTS  and  tables  for 
defense  system  of  the  Atlantic  is  one 
of  the  many  jobs  done  by  bluejackets. 
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FOURTEEN  FLAGS  of  the  NATO  nations  are  flown  daily  in  the  command's  flag 
area.  Below.  Sailors  use  logarithms  with  computing  machine  for  NATO  answers. 


ing  material  ranging  from  routine  to 
top  secret,  this  office  also  handles 
such  matters  as  translating  material 
into  French,  the  second  of  NATO’s 
two  official  languages. 

Included  in  Secretariat  machines 
is  a typewriter  equipped  to  “speak” 
French,  and  used  to  process  mate- 
rial turned  out  by  three  translators 
on  the  staff.  One  of  these  is  an  at- 
tractive French  girl,  now  married  to 
an  AirLant  sailor,  and  one  is  a 
French  Navy  lieutenant.  The  third 
is  a Wave  lieutenant  who  would 
be  a whiz  at  word  games  in  French, 
Italian  or  English. 

“But  differences  between  English- 
English  and  American-English  also 
pop  up  to  confuse  SACLant  person- 
nel,” according  to  one  member  of 
the  staff.  “For  instance,  when  the 


English  say  something  about  a Trard 
stand’  they  are  referring  to  what  we 
ordinarily  call  a parking  lot.” 

That  confusion  is  mild,  however, 
compared  to  what  happens  to  the 
postoffices,  both  at  headquarters  and 
in  Norfolk.  When  a package  to  an- 
other country  is  accepted  at  the 
headquarters  postoffice  window,  the 
sailor  processing  it  must  be  aware  of 
the  varying  postal  rates,  customs, 
and  procedures  in  the  country  of 
destination  and  must  handle  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

“Stumped”  officials  at  the  Nor- 
folk postoffice  usually  settle  their 
difficulty  by  calling  or  writing  the 
SACLant  postoffice  when  an  unfa- 
miliar problem  dealing  with  interna- 
tional postal  systems  or  personnel 
comes  up. 

Usually  the  problem  is  a piece  of 
mail  which  has  arrived  in  Norfolk 
from  another  country,  but  with  in- 
sufficient or  illegible  address.  The 
mail  may  be  for  someone  at  the  near- 
by Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  a 
sailor  on  one  of  the  many  foreign 
ships  in  the  Norfolk  area,  or  the  pack- 
age or  envelope  may  need  to  be  for- 
warded to  another  part  of  the  world. 

Recently,  an  officer  from  one  of 
the  European  NATO  nations  stop- 
ped by  to  report  that  a package 
he  had  mailed  home  to  his  wife  had 
not  been  delivered.  Since  the  pack- 
age was  neither  insured  nor  regis- 
tered, it  could  not  be  traced.  Upon 
learning  this  he  told  the  clerk,  “Well, 
I would  have  insured  them  if  I had 
known  they  were  going  to  be  lost.” 

Despite  the  problems,  however, 
Navymen  who  serve  with  SACLant 


1 
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NATO  NAVYMEN  get  together.  Belgian  and  U.  S.  Chiefs  talk  shop.  Right:  Canadian  sailors  take  in  mooring  line 


WHITE  HAT  AMBASSADOR  is  role  enjoyed  at  SACLant  and  all  over  the  world.  Good  will  is  spread  in  many  ways.  'Spot 
of  tea'  is  shared  on  British  DD.  Center:  Dutch  Chief  enjoys  'Joe  Pot.'  Right:  U.  S.  and  French  sailors  swap  chapeaux. 


are  proud  of  their  assignment.  The 
blue  and  gold  NATO-SACLant  em- 
blem inlaid  in  the  “quarterdeck”  in 
front  of  the  red  brick  buildings 
which  once  were  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Hospital— the  flag  area  shadowed  by 
the  banners  of  14  nations  and  alive 
with  ceremonies  observing  the  na- 
tional holidays  of  those  nations,  the 
arrival  of  ranking  visitors  and  morn- 
ing and  evening  colors— even  the  se- 
eurity  passes  which  they  must  earry, 
serve  to  remind  the  SACLant  sailor 
that  he  is  a part  of  history's  first  in- 
ternational oeean  eommand,  a com- 
mand which  is  designed  as  another 
effeetive  deterrent  to  the  possibility 
of  another  world  war. 

—Joe  M.  Law,  JOl,  usn 


Sailor  of  Many  Tongues  Is  a Natural  for  Mutual  Defense  Dufy 


Navymen  or  foreign  stations  who 
spend  their  spare  time  learning 
“skosh”  Japanese— or  French,  Span- 
ish or  most  any  other  lingo  — are 
likely  to  have  a chanee  to  use  their 
knowledge  some  day. 

Take  the  ease  of  Albert  Burelle, 
MEC,  USN.  He  learned  English  and 
French  before  entering  the  Army 
in  1934.  When  transferred  to  Pan- 
ama, Burelle  learned  Spanish. 

From  Panama  he  was  transferred 
to  China.  There  Burelle  began  study- 
ing his  fourth  language.  He  also 
served  a term  on  Corregidor,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  learned  yet  an- 
other tongue  — Tagalog,  a major 


Filipino  language. 

Burelle  then  learned  Genuan  in 
California  while  serving  as  a eivilian 
guard  of  German  POWs. 

Joining  the  Navy  in  1942,  Ghief 
Burelle  eventually  turned  up  in  Ja- 
pan for  duty  at  Sasebo  and  Yoko- 
suka. Naturally  he  learned  Japa- 
nese. 

In  view  of  his  language  ability 
it’s  not  surprising  to  find  that  Burelle 
is  now  a key  figure  in  the  Navy’s 
Mutual  Defense  Assistanee  Program 
aetivities  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  With 
Fleet  Training  Group,  Burelle  acts 
as  chief  training  supervisor  and  in- 
terpreter for  foreign  Navymen. 


FIRE  FIGHTING  instructions  are  given  summer-sailors.  Right:  Recruits  meet  Handy  Billy'  during  ship  board  drill. 


Part-Time  Sailors  Learr 


GROUND  TACKLE  is  explained  with 
model  during  90-day  course.  Below: 
Survival  swimming  is  given  at  NAS. 


Y ou  KNOW,  ‘boats,’  these  men  do 
* have  salt  on  them!” 

That’s  the  sort  of  comment  you’re 
likely  to  hear  about  Naval  Reservists 
who  have  graduated  from  the  rela- 
tively new  accelerated  recruit  train- 
ing program. 

The  program  — originated  by  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  Com- 
mand in  1950  and  expanded  to  in- 
clude surface  units  in  1954— has 
gone  a long  way  toward  exploding 
the  myth  that  the  Navy’s  part-time 
sailors  aren’t  really  sailors. 

Accelerated  recruit  training,  a vol- 
unteer program  for  Naval  Reservists, 
has  several  primary  objectives: 

One  of  the  most  important,  per- 
haps, is  to  provide  a growing  pool  of 
potential  USNR  petty  oflBcers. 

Another  is  the  rapid  indoctrination 
of  young  Reservists  in  Navy  customs 


and  traditions  which  provides  them 
with  a pretty  solid  knowledge  of 
what  it’s  all  about. 

This  background  will  stand  them 
in  good  stead  when  they  are  ordered 
to  report  for  extended  tours  of  active 
duty.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  en- 
hance their  value  to  their  individual 
units. 

Finally,  accelerated  recruit  train- 
ing enables  qualified  Reservists  to 
climb  more  rapidly  up  the  rating  lad- 
der. Those  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  course  are  given  the  exam- 
ination for  advaneement  to  pay 
grade  E-2.  If  they  pass  the  exam, 
they  are  advanced  to  seaman  ap- 
prentice. Thus  they  may  cut  several 
months  from  the  nine-month  period 
normally  required  for  advancement 
from  SR  to  SA. 

How  does  the  program  work  for 


KNOTS  TO  THE  RECRUITS  are  tying  problems.  Here,  men  in  training  at  Sand 
Point  NAS  learn  the  salty  art  of  tying  the  line  from  G.  P.  Kaempher,  BMl,  USN. 


N AVA  L 


NAVAL  RESERVE  BLIMP,  K-125,  is  secured  by  recruits  in  the  concentrated  training  program  for  Reservists  at  Seattle, 


seamanship  on  the  Double 


Reservists  under  the  district  com- 
mandants? 

Current  policy  enables  district 
commandants  to  order  Reserve  re- 
cruits—as  they  become  available— to 
the  Recruit  Training  Commands. 
The  RTCs  are  located  at  Bainbridge, 
Md.;  Great  Lakes,  111.;  and  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Most  of  the  men  who  take  part  in 
the  program  are  17-  and  18-year 
olds,  often  just  out  of  high  school. 
When  they  enlist  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, they  are  given  the  word  on 
accelerated  training  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  volunteer  for  the  program. 
Qualified  volunteers  are  ordered  to 
report  to  the  RTC  as  quotas  become 
available. 

To  be  eligible.  Reservists  in  pay 
grade  E-1  must  have  enrolled  in 
either  the  Surface,  Seabee,  Naval 
Security  Group  or  Electronics  pro- 
gram not  more  than  75  days  before 
the  date  they  are  ordered  to  report 
for  accelerated  training. 

In  addition,  they  must  have  a min- 
imum combined  GCT/ARI  score  of 
100.  Recruits  also  must  have  com- 
pleted certain  pretraining  duty  re- 
quirements. 

Originally,  the  training  curriculum 
consisted  of  classes  covering  the 
“hard  core”  of  basic  training  offered 
to  Regular  Navy  recruits.  Reservists 
were  organized  into  separate  USNR 
companies  at  the  Recruit  Training 
Commands  at  specified  times  during 
the  year. 

As  it  became  apparent  that  the 
program  should  be  expanded,  it  was 
decided  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  establishing  these  separate  USNR 


recruit  companies.  Instead,  Reser- 
vists are  ordered  to  the  RTCs  as  they 
become  available,  are  integrated  into 
the  Regular  Navy  recruit  companies 
and  complete  the  regular  nine-week 
basic  training  curriculum. 

The  Naval  Air  Reserve  conducts 
the  aviation  accelerated  training  pro- 
gram at  various  stations  throughout 
the  command.  Approximately  3000 
enlisted  men  — all  volunteers  — take 
part  in  this  90-day  training  each 
year. 

The  accelerated  training  program 
conducted  by  NARTC,  however, 
consists  of  two  levels  of  training- 
one  for  advancement  to  airman  ap- 
prentice and  airman,  the  other  to 
petty  officer  third  class. 

At  NAS  Seattle,  for  example,  two 
schools  operate  simultaneously  — the 
Recruit  Airman  School  to  qualify 
“weekend  warriors”  in  pay  grade 
E-1  for  advancement  to  AA  and 
subsequently  to  AN,  and  the  Basic 
Rate  School  to  qualify  men  in  pay 
grade  E-3  for  advancement  to  AM3 
and  AE3. 

Nearly  every  aviation  rating  is 
covered  at  one  naval  air  station  or 
another.  Reservists  are  “airlifted”  to 
the  nearest  NAS  conducting  training 
for  the  rating  desired. 

Reservists  who  attend  the  Recruit 
Airman  School  are  given  a stand- 
ardized AA  examination  during  the 
course  and  the  AN  exam  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  training  period.  Upon 
“graduation,”  those  who  qualify  are 
advanced  to  AA  and,  after  six 
months  in  pay  grade  E-2— if  they  ful- 
fill drill  requirements— they  are  ad- 
vanced to  pay  grade  E-3.  Students 


SALTY  WORD  is  passed  sailors  during 
training  in  naval  operations  aboard 
USS  Charles  E.  Brannon  (DE  446). 
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IN  RIFLE  DRILL  Reserve  recruits  learn  how  to  hit  rifles  together  in  salty 
style  for  the  day  they  strut  their  stuff  with  others  on  the  parade  ground. 


PASSING  THE  WORD  with  the  flags  is  learned  during  practice  session.  Below: 
Ninety-day  sailors  stand  a muster  on  bow  of  USS  Helena  (CA  75)  prior  to  tour. 


at  the  Basic  Rate  School  are  given  a 
locally  prepared  exam  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  course.  If  qualified, 
they  are  advanced  to  P03  after  com- 
pleting six  months  in  pay  grade  E-3 
and  fulfilling  the  necessary  drill  re- 
quirements. ' 

NAS  Seattle  conducts  two  such 
programs  each  year.  The  first  starts 
in  the  middle  of  March  and  contin- 
ues into  June.  The  second  course 
begins  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
for  the  local  high  schools— usually 
in  mid-June  — and  finishes  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Every  eflFort  is  made  to  make  the 
training  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
that  given  at  the  Recruit  Training 
Commands  and  Class  A schools. 

The  trainee  has  his  day  completely 
scheduled  from  1600  to  2200.  His 
curriculum  includes  formal  theoreti- 
cal classroom  instruction,  practical 
factors,  military  drill,  compartment 
cleaning,  mess  cooking  and  super- 
vised study. 

In  addition,  he  takes  part  in  super- 
vised athletics,  local  parades  and 
military  ceremonies.  If  he’s  a musi- 
cian, he  may  be  a member  of  the 
company  band. 

To  add  a dash  more  of  salty  flavor 
to  the  recruits  short  cruises  are  sched- 
uled whenever  possible.  For  example, 
trainees  at  NAS  Seattle  undertake  a 
two-day  cruise  aboard  a DD  or  DE. 
The  time  spent  aboard  ship  is  all 
“under  instruction”  time,  with  classes 
on  seamanship,  practice  firing  and 
mock  attack.  The  trainees  also  get  a 
chance  to  make  liberty  in  another 
port— usually  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  reaction  to  the  accelerated 
training  programs  has  been  favorable 
all  along  the  line.  Those  conducting 
the  courses  report  on  the  fine  esprii 
de  corps  and  general  competence  of 
the  trainees. 

The  trainees  themselves  are  quick 
to  praise  the  program  and  to  pass 
the  word  along  in  their  communities. 
The  increasing  number  of  volunteers 
is  another  indication  of  the  success  of 
the  program. 

More  important,  however,  is  the 
enthusiastic  reaction  of  the  “parent” 
Naval  Reserve  units— to  which  the 
trainees  return  after  they  complete 
their  course. 

It  doesn’t  require  a Sherlock 
Holmes  to  deduce  that  the  objectives 
of  the  accelerated  recruit  training 
program  are  being  achieved. 
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Time  for  Advancement 

Sir:  BuPers  Inst.  1414.2  states  that 
service  requirements  for  advancement 
in  rating  are  as  specified  in  the  table 
in  Art.  C-7204(3),  BuPers  Manual. 
This  article  states  that  the  service  re- 
quirements for  advancement  to  pay- 
grade  E-16  are  12  months  in  next  lower 
pay  grade  and  36  months’  total  active 
service. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a man 
who  has  broken  service  of  more  than 
three  months,  but  who  has  completed 
12  months  of  continuous  active  duty  in 
pay  grade  E-5  on  his  current  enlistment 
is  not  eligible  for  advancement  until  he 
has  also  completed  the  36  months’  total 
active  service  under  continuous  service 
conditions. 

My  chief  says  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  36  months’  active  service  un- 
der continuous  service  conditions,  as 
long  as  the  man  has  completed  the  12 
months’  continuous  active  duty  in  pay 
grade  E-5  on  his  current  enlistment. 
Who  is  right?— M.  R.  R.,  YN2,  usn. 

• The  chief  is  right.  The  36  months’ 
total  active  service  need  not  be  contin- 
uous. 

In  the  case  you  described,  a man 
with  broken  service  would  be  required 
to  fulfill  one  year  in  pay  grade  E-5 
provided  he  completed  at  least  two 
years’  active  service  in  his  previous 
enlistment  to  be  eligible  for  advance- 
ment to  pay  grade  E-6.— Ed. 


Duty  That's  Tough  on  Uniforms 

Sm:  I am  one  of  the  enlisted  men 
on  board  ship  whose  duties  require 
work  in  the  battery  locker.  Working 
in  this  area  compels  me  to  be  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  acid— a situation 
which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  wear  the  same  clothing  more 
than  three  or  four  times. 

I am  wondering  if  there  isn’t  some 
sort  of  provision  to  supply  men  like 
me  with  extra  pay  or  clothing  for 
work  of  this  sort?— W.  R.  G.,  EM3, 

USN. 

• Based  upon  a commanding  offi- 
cer’s determination  that  the  assigned 
duties  of  certain  personnel  are  un- 
usually destructive  to  clothing.  Ar- 
ticle 42133.9  of  “BuSandA  Manual” 
authorizes  the  issue  of  clothing  and 
small  stores  for  use  at  ships  or  sta- 
tions at  no  cost  to  the  individuals 
involved.  This  article  specifically 
mentions  “handling  lead  acid  storage 
batteries”  as  a type  of  duty  unusually 
destructive  to  clothing.— Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  Interest.  However,  it  »s 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  25,  D.  C. 


Reenlistment  Allowance  and  Bonus 

Sir:  I reenfisted  on  18  Dec  1951  for 
six  years.  1 elected  to  take  tlie  option  of 
$60  per  year  for  the  six  years  in  ad- 
vance—a total  of  $360.  However,  when 
1 was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  1 Oct 
1954,  tire  Disbursing  Officer  checked 
my  pay  for  $192  because  I had  only 
served  two  years  and  nine  months  of 
die  six  years.  This  left  me  $168  out  of 
$360.  Now  my  question  is  this— is  it 
possible  for  me  to  submit  a claim  for 
a reenhstment  bonus  for  the  three  years 
diat  I served  from  18  Dec  1948  to  17 
Dec  1951?-J.  T.  R.,  HMC,  usnr. 

• You  had  no  choice  between  a re- 
enlistment  allowance  and  a reenlistment 
bonus  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  of  1949  which 
were  in  effect  on  18  Dec  1951  when 
you  reenlisted.  You  were  required  to 
receive  the  greater  of  the  gratuities. 
The  authorization  and  payment  of  a re- 
enlistment bonus  at  that  time  {as  the 
greater  gratuity)  nullified  any  later  en- 
titlement to  a reenlistment  allowance  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  reenlistment.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  submission  of  a claim  for 
a reenlistment  allowance  for  the  period 
from  18  Dec  1948  through  17  Dec 
1951  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

You  should  note  that  the  reenlist- 
ment bonus  of  $168  retained  by  you 
at  the  time  of  your  release  from  active 
duty  on  1 Oct  1954  is  a larger  amount 
than  the  reenlistment  allowance  of  $150 
(three  years  times  $50)  for  which  you 
desire  to  submit  a claim.— Ed. 

Dependent  Travel 

Sir:  In  December  1954  I was  mar- 
ried and  brought  my  wife  to  my  present 
duty  station.  In  June  1955,  I will  re- 
enlist for  the  first  time,  for  six  more 
years.  At  that  time,  will  my  wife  be 
entitled  to  travel  pay  to  our  home  town 
or  place  of  my  first  enlistment  even 
though  she  may  not  actually  travel  there 
when  I re-enlist?— F.  E.  C.,  AKl,  usn. 

• No.  Your  dependents  are  entitled 
to  reimbursement  only  for  travel  actu- 
ally performed  when  incident  to  a per- 
manent change  of  station.— Ed. 


After  0900  It  Counts  as  Leave 

Sir:  I have  a question  about  a prob- 
lem that  comes  up  aboard  our  ship 
quite  often  and  has  never  really  been 
settled.  Maybe  you  can  help  us  out  with 
this  question. 

If  a man  gets  orders  for  permanent 
transfer  with  no  travel  time  or  proceed 
time  involved,  just  delay  en  route  to 
count  as  leave,  does  the  last  day  of 
leave  count  as  leave  if  he  reports  in 
before  0900?-L.  N.  B.,  DK3,  usn. 

• If  a man  gets  orders  for  permanent 
transfer  such  as  you  describe,  and  re- 
ports in  BEFORE  0900,  the  last  day  is  a 
day  of  duty.  If  he  reports  after  0900 
it  would  be  a day  of  leave. 

Several  examples  of  computations  of 
leave  en  route  during  execution  of  or- 
ders (including  the  above)  are  con- 
tained in  Article  C-5318,  Change  No. 
13,  “BuPers  Manual.”— Ed. 


Weather  Data  in  Deck  Logs 

Sir:  I would  fike  to  get  some  infor- 
mation on  smooth  deck  logs.  First 
of  aU,  does  a ship  have  to  complete 
“weather  data”  on  the  reverse  side 
of  logs,  when  in  company  of  the 
Senior  Officer  Present  Afloat  (SOPA)? 
I’ve  heard  of  some  ships  that  submit 
weather  data  with  the  notation 
“Same  weather  conditions  as  reported 
by  SOPA.” 

Secondly,  in  reporting  courses  and 
speeds  is  it  necessary  to  show  the 
degree  sign  after  the  course?  — 
W.  A.  D.,  YNl,  usnr. 

• Except  for  certain  ships  which 
are  authorized  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  discontinue  weather 
data  in  the  smooth  deck  log  because 
of  limited  operations  or  restricted  as- 
signment, all  ships  are  required  to 
complete  weather  data  in  the  smooth 
deck  log,  whether  operating  inde- 
pendently or  in  company  with 
SOPA.  Instructions  for  entry  of 
weather  data  in  the  deck  log  are 
contained  in  the  rough  deck  log  form 
itself. 

Since  all  courses  and  bearings  are 
recorded  by  degree,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  degree  sign  after 
the  numerals.  Revised  instructions  to 
be  promulgated  in  the  near  future, 
provide  that  all  courses  and  bearings 
will  be  interpreted  as  “degree  true” 
unless  otherwise  designated.  In  this 
connection,  only  numerals  are  re- 
quired to  be  entered  in  the  smooth 
deck  log  to  indicate  true  course  or 
bearing.— Ed. 


MAY  1955 
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Sailors  of  Many  Navies  Helped  to  Build  Oasis  in  the  Desert 


SOMEWHERE  ALONG  THE  SUEZ  these  Navymen  of  USS  Tarawa  (CVA  40) 
will  pass  a desert  garden  growing  as  a monument  to  a brave  young  woman. 


Sir:  The  photograph  on  page  10  of 
tlie  January  All  Hands  which  shows 
sailors  in  uss  Tarawa  (CVA  40)  look- 
ing ashore  at  a gare  or  canalside  sta- 
tion on  the  Suez  Canal,  brings  back  a 
vagrant  recollection  of  old  days  and  a 
very  brave  and  outstanding  person 
that  some  of  the  old  timers  may  re- 
member. 

During  World  War  I most  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Suez  Canal  were  oper- 
ated by  French  government  civil  serv- 
ice personnel  who  were  often  retired 
or  semi-disabled  navy  and  army  offi- 
cers. One  war-crippled  young  French- 
man had  charge  of  a gare  somewhere 
between  Port  Said  and  Ismailia,  living 
there  with  his  attractive  young  wife 
and  a handful  of  native  workers.  Their 
station  consisted  of  a wharf,  some 
whitewashed,  red-tiled  buildings  and 
a fence  enclosing  about  an  acre  of 
sterile,  salt-impregnated  sand  where 
two  or  three  straggly  palm  trees  tried 
to  live.  At  least  tliat  is  the  way  it 
looked  the  first  time  I saw  it. 

The  gare  was  one  of  several  where 
south-bound  ships  would  tie  up  to 
allow  north-bound  ships  to  pass.  A 
government  water  pipeline  paralleled 
the  canal  and  while  waiting,  ships 
would  rig  hoses  and  replenish  their 
fresh  water  tanks.  The  chef-de-gare 
spoke  little  Enghsh  and  his  war 
wounds  became  more  crippling  as 
time  went  on.  It  got  to  the  point 
where  he  was  forced  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  sitting  in  his  wheel-chair, 
tended  by  a native  boy.  Determined 


to  help  him  keep  their  steady  govern- 
ment job,  his  wife,  dressed  in  a daz- 
zling white  drill  skirt,  blouse  and  a 
pith  hehnet,  took  over  the  daily  rou- 
tine. She  would  direct  the  native  work- 
ers in  taking  a ship’s  line,  meter  the 
water  taken  and  often  board  the  ship 
to  get  tlie  receipt  for  services  rendered. 

I never  learned,  or  in  subsequent 
years  have  forgotten,  the  couple’s 
name.  But  tlie  memory  of  that  young 
woman  stiU  lives  on.  She  was  very 
pretty,  vivacious,  spoke  English  and 
made  a great  impression  on  tlie  many 
sailors  she  came  in  contact  with  dur- 
ing those  years. 

At  the  time  I was  a young  Q/S  in 
tlie  British  Royal  Navy,  serving  in 
HMS  Lunka,  on  the  East  Indies  sta- 
tion and  our  ship  moored  at  the  young 
couple’s  gare  several  times  during  the 
years  1915-16. 

Invariably  the  CO  and  other  offi- 
cers would  invite  the  Mme.  to  the 
wardroom  for  a drink,  but  instead 
she  would  invite  them,  and  everyone 
else  including  line-tenders,  stokers 
tending  hose  and  other  personnel,  to 
go  to  their  shady  porch,  meet  her 
husband  and  drink  unlimited  glasses 
of  iced  fresh  limeade,  a great  treat  in 
those  days.  In  addition  she  would 
serve  big,  sweet,  ripe  native  dates, 
little  rice  cakes  and  so  forth. 

Ships  of  many  nations  called  there 
and  to  each  she  extended  this  cordial 
little  interlude  of  refreshment  to  men 
a long  ways  from  home.  Many  times 
she  was  offered  payment  — in  lire. 


francs,  dollars,  rupees  or  whatnot  — 
but  she  always  refused. 

Whenever  someone  offered  her  pay- 
ment she  would  laugh  and  reply,  “AU 
I want  is  dirt.”  And  she  meant  it. 
She  didn’t  care  how  much  just  so 
long  as  it  was  good  dirt.  A box  or  sack- 
ful, a barrel  or  drumful,  all  were  wel- 
come. For  there  wasn’t  any  dirt  near 
her  home,  just  endless  miles  of  sand. 

Everyone  would  promise  to  bring 
some  dirt  along  the  next  trip,  and 
while  many  forgot,  an  equal  number 
remembered.  We  did  remember,  and 
I’ll  never  forget  the  look  of  apprecia- 
tion on  her  face  when  we  trundled 
three  50-gallon  drums  of  rich,  black 
earth  from  Colombo,  Ceylon,  down 
the  wharf  for  her.  In  addition,  the 
executive  officer  brought  some  lemon 
and  mango-tree  slips  from  his  home 
in  Bombay. 

The  lady  had  her  boys  dig  out 
sand,  fill  the  hole  with  dirt  and  plant 
a tree  or  brush,  shrub  or  flower  in 
the  little  bit  of  land.  They  had  plenty 
of  fresh  water  and  in  time  the  spot 
became  a veritable  show  place,  set 
in  the  midst  of  those  endless  desert 
wastes,  with  tamarisk,  bougainvillaea, 
citrus  fruits,  figs,  date  palms,  roses 
and  lilacs  from  England,  poplars  from 
France  and  many  other  equally  won- 
derful plants. 

That  was  a long  time  ago  and  your 
picture  jogged  my  memory  and  made 
me  wonder  if  tire  trees  that  were  in 
the  right  of  the  picture  are  some  of 
the  same  ones  I saw  planted  so  ten- 
derly. Whether  they  are  or  not,  I am 
sure  that  somewhere  along  the  Suez 
there  is  a beautiful  memorial  to  a 
very  brave  woman  who  literally 
brought  to  life  again  the  quotation 
from  Isaiah:  “And  the  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose.”— L.  M. 
Kerrison,  BMGC,  usnr. 

• That’s  quite  a story,  chief,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  a great  many  of  our 
older  readers  will  remember  your 
“Mme.”  And  the  younger  ones  who 
are  heading  that  way  now  or  in  the 
future  will  no  doubt  be  keeping  an 
eye  cocked  toward  the  shore  as  they 
go  through  the  canal,  wondering  if 
they  can  spot  the  “gare”  you  de- 
scribed, and  hoping  that  they  may 
catch  a glimpse  of  a white-clad  lady 
busily  putting  in  a new  plant.— Kd. 


Chances  for  Adancement 

Sm:  I would  like  some  information 
about  the  examination  for  advancement 
to  SD2  tliat  \yas  given  last  August.  My 
score  was  41  and  I don’t  know  If  I 
passed  or  failed.  All  I know  is  that  I 
didn’t  make  SD2!  Can  you  give  me  any 
information?— B.  A.  H.,  SD3,  usn. 

• A review  of  the  August  1954  ex- 


amination results  reveals  that  you 
passed  your  examination  with  a mark 
of  65  and  final  multiple  score  of  7716. 
The  numerical  indicater  of  41  on  your 
examination  results  indicates  that  you 
passed  the  exam  but  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced due  to  quota  restrictions. 

Because  of  the  additional  work  that 
would  be  required  to  furnish  all  exam- 


ination participants  with  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  their  exam  such  in- 
formation cannot  be  furnished  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Although  you  passed  the 
exam  last  year  you  will  still  have  to  take 
it  again  this  August  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  SD2.  Since  you  had  a good 
score  last  year  you  should  be  able  to 
improve  your  chances  this  year.— Ed. 
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Taxes  and  Mess  Bills 

Sm;  I am  confused  by  certain  state- 
ments in  the  Tax  Section  of  the  March 
All  Hands.  On  page  52  you  state  that 
the  basic  allowance  for  subsistence  need 
not  be  reported  as  “gross  income;”  else- 
where on  the  same  page  you  say  that 
mess  bills  afloat  may  be  deducted  from 
the  gross  income,  if  the  officer  is  actually 
maintaining  a home  ashore. 

Those  two  statements  give  me  the  im- 
pression that  my  subsistence  allowanee 
need  not  be  reported  in  computing 
gross  income,  and  that  I also  may  deduct 
my  entire  mess  bill  from  my  income,  so 
long  as  I am  on  duty  afloat  and  main- 
taining a home  ashore.  Is  that  correct? 
— B.  R.  T.,  LT,  usN. 

• Negative.  While  your  subsistence 
allowance  need  not  be  reported  in  your 
gross  income,  an  officer  ( with  or  without 
dependents)  who  actually  maintains  a 
home  ashore  while  on  duty  afloat  may 
deduct  only  the  excess  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  mess  bills  over  the  amount 
of  his  total  subsistence  allowance.  The 
existence  of  a “home”  is  a question  of  fact 
to  be  determined  in  each  individual  case. 
If  an  officer  does  not  have  a “home” 
the  difference  between  the  amount 
paid  for  mess  bills  and  the  subsistence 
allowance  received  is  not  deductible. 

For  instance,  as  an  officer  you  draw 
a subsistence  allowance  of  $47.88  per 
month.  Suppose  you  are  maintaining  a 
home  ashore  (as  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue)  and  are  on 
duty  afloat.  If  your  mess  bill  for  a par- 
ticular month  is  $55.12,  then  you  are  en- 
titled to  an  income  tax  deduction  of 
$7.24  for  that  month— the  difference  be- 
tween your  mess  bill  and  your  subsist- 
ence allowance.— Ed. 

Good  Conduct  Medals  Are  Available 

Sm;  While  reading  your  “Letters  to 
the  Editor”  recently,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  know  where  I can  get 
a Good  Conduct  Medal.  My  recommen- 
dation for  the  medal  has  been  ap- 
proved, but  I am  told  that  the  Navy  has 
run  out  of  the  medals  themselves. 

I will  be  leaving  the  naval  service  in 
the  near  future,  and  would  like  to  have 
the  medal  before  I’m  discharged.— A.  P., 
CSS,  USN. 

• Issuance  of  Good  Conduct  Medals 
was  temporarily  discontinued  pending  a 
replenishment  of  the  Navy’s  supply  of 
the  medals.  The  medals  are  now  avail- 
able and  BuPers  is  in  the  process  of  for- 
warding them  to  eligible  personnel. 
Yours  has  been  forwarded  to  your  com- 
manding officer  for  delivery  to  you. 

Incidentally,  had  you  already  been 
discharged,  the  medal  would  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  home  address  yoti 
listed  at  time  of  separation.— Ed. 

Retention  of  NROTC  Officer 

Sm;  May  I apply  for  retention  in  a 
career  status  as  a Civil  Engineering 
Corps  officer  (5105)  under  the  provi- 


CPOs OF  USS  ULVERT  M.  MOORE  (DE  442)  stand  as  sideboys  to  pipe  over  the 
side  fellow  Chief  Daniel  L.  Olsen,  MMC,  USN,  at  end  of  his  20-year  career. 


sions  of  either  BuPers  Inst.  1520. 5B  or 
1120.12C? 

I was  appointed  ensign  (1100)  from 
the  regular  NROTC  program  on  6 Jun 
1952  upon  my  graduation  from  college. 
Since  then  I have  served  22  months  on 
sea  duty  and  six  months  at  my  present 
shore  duty  station. 

Neither  of  the  instructions  mentioned 
specifically  authorizes  officers  in  my 
category  to  make  application  for  re- 
tention, although  both  imply  this  pos- 
sibility. 

Any  clarification  of  this  matter  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.— J.W.H.,  LTJG, 

USN. 

• Af  this  late  date  you  may  not 
apply  for  retention  as  a career  CEC 
officer  under  the  provisions  of  BuPers 


Inst.  1520. 5B.  The  last  selection  board 
convened  under  that  instruction  met  in 
July  1954;  the  next  selection  board  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  July  1955. 

You  must  indicate  your  desires  in  re- 
gard to  retention  as  a regular  career 
officer  and  be  considered  before  1 Apr 
1955.  Therefore,  by  July  1955  you  will 
not  come  under  the  provisions  of  In- 
struction 1520. 5B,  since  you  will  be 
either  inactive  or  a regular  career 
(1100)  officer. 

Also,  Inst.  1520. 5B  does  not  provide 
for  appointing  NROTC  graduates  as 
Code  5105  (Reserve  CEC  Officer)  up- 
on release  from  active  duty. 

BuPers  Inst.  1120. 12C  applies  only 
to  Reserve  officers  and  temporary  Reg- 
ular Navy  officers.— Ed. 


RECRUIT  VARIETY  SHOW  at  Great  Lakes  ends  with  Myron  Owens,  Jr.,  Edward 
Blake,  and  Erwin  Briggs,  Jr.  lining  up  for  autograph  from  singer  Betty  Mattson. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Conf.) 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  The 
Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room  1809, 
Bureau  of  Personnel,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  four  or  more  months 
in  advance. 

• 50th  Seabees—A  reunion  of  former 
doctors  and  corpsmen  of  the  original 
medical  corps  attached  to  the  50th 
Seabees  on  Midway  Island  during 
1943-44  will  be  held  in  July.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact  Jack  Hexter, 
21  Circle  Drive,  Norristown,  Pa. 

• 78th  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
ion—The  third  annual  reunion  will  be 
held  28  May  at  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York  City.  Write  to  Mr.  Edwin  Bush, 
60  Longview  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

• 91st  Seabees—A  reunion  will  be 
held  at  the  Parmley  Hotel,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  on  27,  28  and  29  May.  For  infor- 
mation write  to  N.  P.  Sercombe,  516  N. 
Milwaukee  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

• Waves— A reunion  of  all  active, 
reserve  and  inactive  Waves  and  Yeo- 


Ship  Reunions 

manettes  will  be  held  at  Hotel  di  Lido, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  29,  30  and  31 
July.  Full  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Mary  W.  Malone,  893 
N.  E.  82nd  St.,  Miami  38,  Fla. 

• uss  Nevada  (BB  36)— The  second 
annual  reunion  of  all  former  crew  mem- 
bers will  be  held  6 August  at  the  La- 
fayette Hotel,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Con- 
tact William  E.  Larsen,  4246  Camp- 
bell Drive,  Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 

• uss  Washington  (BB  56)— The 
second  reunion  will  be  held  1 through 
4 July  at  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  For  information  write  to  John  A. 
Brown,  121  E.  11th  Ave.,  Columbus  1, 
Ohio. 

• Group  CVLG  (n)  41,  USS  Inde- 
pendence (CVL  22)— A reunion  of  for- 
mer members  who  operated  off  Inde- 
pendence during  World  War  II  will  be 
held  1 through  4 July  at  Hotel  Lan- 
caster, Lancaster,  Ohio.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  Mose  M. 
Wilhams,  4796  Hayden  Falls  Blvd., 
Columbus  21,  Ohio. 

• 52nd  Seabees— The  eighth  annual 


reunion  will  be  held  5,  6 and  7 August 
at  the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex.  Those 
interested  may  contact  Mr.  C.  E.  Brock, 
402  Loper  St.,  Houston  17,  Tex. 

• uss  Owen  (DD  536)— The  eighth 
reunion  of  World  War  II  personnel 
who  served  on  board  will  be  held  3, 
4 and  5 September,  at  Barium  Hotel, 
Detroit,  Mich.  For  details  write  to 
Henry  Zwick,  3919  Ravenswood,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

• 82nd  Seabees— The  519  CBMU 
and  women’s  auxiliary  will  hold  their 
ninth  annual  reunion  30  September 
and  1 and  2 October  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Con- 
tact Mike  Mostack,  640  E.  Wishair 
St.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa.,  or  James 
Greenwood,  147  Bathurst  Ave.,  North 
Arlington,  N.  J. 

• uss  Charrette  (DD  581)— It  is 
proposed  to  have  a reunion  of  the  men 
who  served  on  board  this  ship  during 
World  War  II,  with  time  and  place  to 
be  designated  by  mutual  consent.  If 
interested,  ivrite  to  Ralph  MoreUi,  141 
Belmount  Ave.,  North  Arlington,  N.  J. 


Zipper  Style  Trousers 

Sm:  I have  heard  from  pretty  good 
sources  that  the  Navy  is  going  to  switch 
back  to  the  13-button  style  pants  and 
do  away  with  the  zipper  front  style. 
Can  you  tell  me  when? 

Also  there  is  a rumor  floating  around 
that  the  Navy  is  considering  adopting  a 
unifonn  similar  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
Could  you  give  me  any  further  infor- 
mation on  this?  Personally  I like  the 
uniform  as  it  is,  with  button  pants,  and 
believe  everyone  else  does.— R.  L.  C., 
SN,  usN. 

• We  don’t  know  who  your  “pretty 
good  sources”  are  but  they  are  out  of 
line  in  both  respects.  The  zipper  style 


trousers  are  here  to  stay  and,  as  for  the 
Marine  Corps  type  uniform,  there  are 
no  indications  that  it  is  under  survey 
nor  that  Navymen  would  care  for  it. 
Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II  there 
was  considerable  comment  on  the  need 
for  modernizing  the  enlisted  mans  uni- 
form and  the  Permanent  Naval  Board 
studied  the  problem  for  a long  time. 

They  came  up  with  a uniform  that 
seemed  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
then  passed  it  out  to  a considerable 
number  of  enlisted  men  for  testing.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  about  80%  of 
Regular  Navy  enlisted  men  who  wore 
the  proposed  uniform  voted  it  down  and 
agreed  they  wanted  no  change.— Ed. 


Computing  Retainer  Pay 

Sib:  I will  soon  have  completed  19 
years  and  six  months  of  active  naval 
service.  If  I should  decide  to  go  into  the 
Fleet  Reserve  at  that  time  will  my  re- 
tainer pay  be  the  same  amount  as  that 
which  I would  receive  if  I completed  a 
full  20?-P.  S.  C.,  MMC,  USN. 

• You  would  receive  the  same 
amount.  Retainer  pay  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  2/2  per  cent  of  basic  pay  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  years  of 
active  federal  service.  A fractional  year 
of  six  months  or  more  is  counted  as  a 
full  year.  Thus  19  and  six  counts  the 
same  as  20,  or  20  and  six  would  count 
as  21.— Ed. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Training  and  Billets  for  GF  Ratings 

Sir:  I have  submitted  a request  to 
change  my  rate  to  GF— Aviation  Guided 
Missileman— and  I have  some  questions: 

( 1 )  If  I’m  selected  for  change,  where 
would  I attend  school  and  how  long 
would  the  course  be?  (2)  What  kind  of 
billets  would  I be  most  likely  to  get  in 
ships  and  ashore?  (3)  What  would  be 
the  sea/shore  duty  rotation  for  men  in 
this  rating?— D.  L.  H.,  AM2,  usn. 

• In  regard  to  your  first  question, 
you  may  be  eligible  for  change  of  rat- 
ing in  accordance  with  BuPers  Inst. 
1440.13.  If  selected  you  would  go  to 
AT  (A)  School  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for 
approximately  17  weeks.  At  this  point 
you  would  be  selected  for  a change  of 
rating  to  either  AT,  AQ,  or  GF. 

If  selected  for  the  AT  rating,  you 
would  continue  schooling  at  Memphis 
in  AT  ( B ) School.  This  term  would 
be  for  about  30  weeks.  If  selected  for 
A.Q  or  GF,  you  would  continue  in  AT 
(B)  School  for  approximately  18  more 
weeks,  followed  by  20  weeks’  more 
schooling  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

As  for  your  second  question,  the  cur- 
rent outlook  for  GF  and  AQ  billets  is 
in  the  following  locations: 

( 1 ) FASBons,  Guided  Missile  Units, 
and  Air  Stations  on  the  East  and  West 
Coasts. 

(2)  Aircraft  carriers  of  each  fleet. 

(3)  Fleet  squadrons. 

Since  the  guided  missile  program  is  in 
a state  of  expansion,  no  prediction  can 
be  made  at  the  present  time  as  to  the 
sea  to  shore  duty  ratio  of  billets.  This 
ratio  is  the  dominating  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  years  for  a nor- 
mal tour  of  sea  or  shore  duty  in  a par- 
ticular rate.— Ed. 

Somebody's  at  Sea 

Sir:  I’m  snowed!  In  BuPers  Manual, 
Article  G-5206(3),  there  is  a statement 
which  reads,  “Duty  at  almost  all  naval 
missions  and  embassies  is  considered 
shore  duty  for  enlisted  personnel.”  Yet 
in  paragraph  8.d  of  Enclosure  (2)  to 
BuPers  Inst.  1306.20B  it  states  that  “All 
duty  outside  the  continental  U.  S.  is  sea 
duty.” 

Which  is  right?— D.  P.,  PNC.  usn. 


• You’ve  got  sharp  eyes.  Chief,  but 
you’re  not  the  only  one  who  has  noticed 
the  discrepancy.  Duty  at  all  naval  mis- 
sions and  embassies  is  considered  sea 
duty  for  rotational  purposes  for  en- 
listed personnel.  Action  has  been  initi- 
ated to  change  Article  C-5206  of  the 
BuPers  “Manual”  accordingly.  Hope 
that  news  defrosts  you.— Ed. 

Detail  as  Messman 

Sir:  This  letter  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
a “gripe”  but  to  get  an  answer  that  will 
settle  once  and  for  all  an  argument  that 
has  had  our  radio  shack  in  turmoil.  One 
of  our  radiomen  claims  that  there  is  an 
instruction  or  notice  which  states  that 
radiomen  who  graduate  from  a class 
“A”  school  will  not  be  given  mess  cook- 
ing. Does  he  know  what  he’s  talking 
about?— P.  C.  K.,  RM3,  usn. 

• There  are  no  instructions  or  regu- 
lations specifically  referring  to  radiomen 
relative  to  messmen  duties.  However, 
Article  1357,  “U.  S.  Navy  Regulations” 
states  that  petty  officers  shall  not  be 
detailed  as  messmen,  except  when  non- 
rated  men  are  not  available.  As  indi- 
cated in  Article  D-2306,  “BuPers  Man- 
ual,” graduates  of  enlisted  schools 
should  normally  be  assigned  to  duties 
that  will  permit  their  training  to  be  con- 
tinued. Notwithstanding,  such  person- 
nel may  be  detailed  as  messmen  if  con- 
sidered necessary  and  appropriate  by 
the  commanding  officer.— Ed. 

Teaching  at  Overseas  Schools 

Sir:  My  wife  is  a qualified  school 
teacher  and  before  I put  in  my  request 
for  overseas  duty  I would  like  to  find 
out  if  she  would  be  able  to  get  a job 
teaching  in  a Navy  school,  and  where 
some  of  these  schools  are  located.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I can  get  this  infor- 
mation?—L.D.P.,  AK3,  USN. 

• There  are  a limited  number  of 
teachers  needed  annually  for  Navy 
overseas  dependents  schools.  For  com- 
plete information  about  location  of 
schools,  required  qualifications  for 
teachers,  salaries,  and  how  to  apply, 
write  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
{Attn:  Pers  C113),  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington  25,  D.  C.— Ed. 


Typhus  Commission  Medal 

Sir:  In  a recent  correspondence 

course  that  I took  on  The  Bluejackets 
Manual  I ran  across  the  mention  of  a 
“Typhus  Commission  Medal.”  Since 
then  I’ve  tried  to  find  out  what  this 
medal  was  for  and  what  it  looked  like 
but  I can’t  find  anything  on  it.  Can  you 
shed  a little  light  on  the  subject?— 
J.  J.  Z.  S03,  USN. 

• The  United  States  Typhus  Com- 
mission Medal  was  established  by  the 
Typhus  Commission  and  awarded  by 
the  President,  or  at  his  direction,  to 
any  person  who  rendered  or  contributed 
meritorious  service  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  above  commission  was  estab- 
lished by  the  President  on  24  Dec  1942 
under  the  War  Department  and  has 
subsequently  been  disbanded.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
has  no  information  on  the  description 
of  the  medal.— Ed. 

TOWERING  TAIL  of  Navy's  new  jet 
attack  plane,  XP6M-1  reduces  drag 
and  lifts  control  surface  above  spray 
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StRvicescope 


Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services. 
★ ★ ★ 

A NEW  LIGHTWEIGHT  RIFLE  system  is  Undergoing  tests 
by  the  Army  in  the  Arctic,  tropics  and  in  most  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  World  War  II,  the  Army  has 
been  developing  new  type-  rifles  in  an  effort  to  have 
a single  type  replace  its  current  four  shoulder-fired 
weapons,  the  M-I  rifle,  the  Browning  automatic  rifle, 
the  carbine  and  the  submachine  gun. 

The  new  lightweight  rifle  system  consists  of  one  rifle 
made  in  two  variants:  a light-barrel  rifle  as  a replace- 
ment for  the  M-I,  carbine  and  submachine  gun,  and  the 
same  rifle  with  a heavier  barrel  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Browning  Automatic  Rifle  (BAR).  Both  are  capable 
of  semi  and  full  automatic  fire. 

The  test  is  to  determine  the  advantages  of  the  new 
system  over  the  standard  weapons  and  to  determine  if 
the  new  system  will  give  sufficient  advantage  to  justify 
its  adoption. 

★ ★ ★ 


TRUCK-TOP  TAKE  OFF  of  conventional  jet  fighters  is  now 
possible  with  launching  platform  developed  by  Air  Force- 


Modern  warfare  has  become  so  widespread  that 
American  miltary  forces  must  be  prepared  to  meet  com- 
bat situations  any  time  and  any  place.  In  recent  years, 
the  North  African  desert,  Italian  and  Korean  mountains, 
Arctic  wastes  and  Pacific  jungles  have  been  valuable 
sources  of  combat  information  which  is  now  being  ap- 
plied to  present  training  programs. 

Indoctrination  facilities  sueh  as  cold  weather  and 
mountain  warfare  centers  are  regarded  as  essential  to 
possible  future  operations.  While  exposed  to  rough 
weather  and  rougher  living  conditions  in  the  roughest 
country  that  can  be  found,  troops  are  required  to  solve 
military  problems. 

Army  personnel  train  at  locations  in  Camp  Carson, 
Colo.,  Saalfelden,  Austria,  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Japan.  Training  of  this  type  does  not  include  periodic 
maneuvers  and  exercises  such  as  those  taking  place  in 
Alaska  and  Greenland. 


Marines  have  been  receiving  this  type  of  training  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California. 

•k  -k  -k 

A KOREAN  WAR  VETERAN  was  shot  from  the  flight  deck 
of  uss  Intrepid  (CVA  11)  in  a Banshee  jet  to  become 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Air  Force  pilot  ever  to 
be  launched  by  steam  catapult. 

On  exchange  duty  with  Fleet  Air  Jacksonville’s  Com- 
posite Squadron  62,  First  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Burk- 
hart, USAF,  earned  his  distinction  while  qualifying  for 
carrier  operations  off  the  Florida-Georgia  east  coast. 

In  successfully  completing  his  carrier  qualifications, 
he  made  five  touch-and-go  landings  and  eight  arrested 
landings.  The  exchange  pilot  reported  to  Jacksonville 
from  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  S.  C.,  where  he 
served  with  the  18th  Tactical  Reconnaissance  Squadron. 


JET  PATROL  OF  PACIFIC  is  plotted  by  Air  Force  in  Philippines.  Right:  Sabrejefs  fly  routine  mission  in  Southwest  Pacific. 
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A REVISION  of  the  Air  Force’s  long-range  Reserve 
Forces  program  is  under  way,  calling  for  24  combat 
flying  wings  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  27  in  the 
Air  National  Guard. 

Under  the  present  plan,  the  combat  units  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  will  consist  of  nine  fighter-bomber  wings, 
13  airlift  wings,  and  two  tactical  bomber  wings.  The 
Reserve  structure  will  also  include  many  support-type 
units,  such  as  air  depot  wings,  aerial  port  squadrons, 
and  communication,  storage  and  medical  units. 

The  Ail-  Guard  will  consist  of  23  fighter-interceptor 
wings,  two  tactical  bomber  wings,  and  two  tactical 
reconnaissance  wings,  plus  the  various  support-type 
units. 

It  is  intended  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Airlift 
Wings,  all  Air  Force  Reserve  flying  units  will  eventually 
be  jet-equipped. 

Approximately  600  aircraft  of  all  types  are  presently 
assigned  to  the  Reserve.  The  Air  National  Guard  has 
approximately  2000  aircraft,  of  which  more  than  a 
third  are  jets. 

At  the  same  time,  plans  to  give  the  approximately 
350,000  Reservists  and  Air  Guardsmen  specific  assign- 
ments in  advance,  so  they  could  start  defending  the 
country  within  two  or  three  hours  after  an  enemy  attack, 
have  been  announced. 

In  addition  to  selecting  the  pilots  and  others  for  the 
automatic  mobilization-day  jobs,  the  plan  calls  for  auto- 
matic assignment  of  all  Guard  and  Reserve  fighter  wings 
to  continental  defense  and  the  establishment  of  from 
40  to  50  additional  Reserve  bases. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  u.  s.  air  force  is  building  a new  hospital  at 
Harmon  Air  Force  Base,  Newfoundland.  It  will  be 
the  only  permanent  hospital  in  the  Northeast  Air 
Gommand. 

The  new  hospital  which  cost  about  two  million 
dollars  is  scheduled  to  be  opened  by  next  December. 
It  will  include  capacity  for  100  beds  which  can  be 


SLED  DOG  of  the  Army,  the  Arctic  vehicle.  Weasel,  tows 
sled  with  ton  of  supplies.  Gun  is  105mm,  recoilless  rifle. 

expanded  during  an  emergency  to  150  beds;  a modern 
kitchen,  outpatient  service,  obstetrical  suite,  operating 
and  delivery  rooms,  dental  clinic  and  surgery. 

★ ★ ★ 

It  seems  that  there  are  tea  drinkers  in  the  Army. 
Enough  of  them  to  form  the  basis  of  a survey  concern- 
ing the  relative  popularity  between  tea  and  coffee  when 
served  at  dinner  and  supper.  No  figures  were  given  for 
between-meals  consumption. 

In  warm  weather,  according  to  the  survey,  1.7  cups 
of  hot  coffee  was  consumed  for  each  cup  of  hot  tea. 
In  cold  weather,  hot  coffee  was  preferred  over  hot  tea 
at  a ratio  of  two  to  one. 

As  might  be  expected,  iced  tea  was  much  more 
popular  in  warm  weather,  outranking  hot  coffee  at  a 
proportion  of  4.6  to  one.  However,  of  the  men  prefer- 
ring iced  tea  in  the  summer,  nearly  one-third  wanted 
hot  coffee  in  addition. 


ARMY  MULE  IS  STILL  in  service.  Mules  supply  infantry  troops  where  machines  can't  climb  during  mountain  maneuvers. 
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The  Facts  About  Sea/Shore  Rotation 


I N PERFORMING  YOUR  DUTIES  as  a member  of  the 
* word’s  biggest  Navy,  you  find  yourself  serving  in  a 
variety  of  jobs  both  at  sea  and  ashore,  at  overseas  bil- 
lets and  in  stations  in  the  continental  U.  S.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  its  mission— that  of  keeping  the  sea 
lanes  free  and  protecting  our  interests  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Navy  has  a big  task,  handling  not  only 
problems  of  operations  and  logistics  involving  ships,  but 
administration  and  personnel  movements.  That  means 
the  Navy  has  to  be  in  many  places 
at  once,  and  our  ships  and  Navymen 
have  to  be  in  just  as  many  places. 

That’s  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  your  rotation  between  sea  and 
shore  duty.  Some  billets  are  con- 
sidered choice  duty,  others  are  jobs 
that  have  to  be  done.  In  making  its 
assignments  BuPers  asks  you  to  spe- 
cify your  preferences,  and  tries  to  as- 
sign you  to  the  type  of  duty  and  the 
locality  for  which  you  have  stated 
your  preference— subject,  of  course, 
at  all  times  to  the  needs  of  the  service, 
and  subject  also  to  a fair  system  of 
rotation  that  applies  to  all  Navymen. 

The  rotation  system  between  sea 
and  shore  duty  is  built  around  the 
Shore  Duty  Eligibility  Lists  which  are 
explained  below.  There  are  several  lists.  For  purposes  of 
rotation,  certain  types  of  duty  ashore  are  considered 
sea  duty;  for  example,  duty  at  stations  overseas  is  sea 
dut>'^,  and  duty  with  certain  Fleet  units  in  which  you 
are  based  ashore  a good  part  of  the  time  may  also  be 
listed  as  sea  duty. 

Rotation  is  of  prime  interest  not  only  to  the  Navjnnan 
but  to  his  dependents.  A basic  consideration  by  the 
Navy  in  handling  “personnel”  is  to  keep  the  Navy  fam- 
ily together  whenever  possible.  How  this  is  done  is 
e.xplained  in  the  March  issue  of  All  Hands  (p.  30) 
under  moving  dependents  and  household  goods  to  your 
permanent  duty  stations  in  the  U.  S.  and  overseas. 

And  how  the  sea  and  shore  duty  rotation  program 
works  is  explained  below. 

Sea  and  Shore  Duty  Rotation 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Shore  Duty  Eligibility 
List  is  to  meet  the  personnel  requirements  of  shore 
activities  with  personnel  who  wish  duty  within  those 
activities. 

Before  you  can  get  a clear  picture  of  sea/shore  rota- 
tion—with  its  different  aspects— you  must  understand 
the  following  terms: 

• Bureau  Shore  Dufy  — This  is  duty  assigned  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in  the  allowance  of  a shore 
activity  within  the  United  States. 

• Fleet  Shore  Duty  — This  is  duty  assigned  by  one  of 
the  Service  Force  or  Type  Commanders  in  the  allow- 
ance of  a shore-based  Fleet  activity  within  the  US. 

• Overseas  Service  — This  is  duty  performed  ashore 
at  naval  activities  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  in  ships  and  staffs  under  the  adminis- 
trative conrol  of  overseas  area  commanders. 


• Nonrotated  Ship  or  Staff  Duty  — This  is  duty  in  a 
ship  or  staff  which  is  under  the  administrative  control 
of  a Fleet  or  Force  Commander  and  is  permanently 
based  outside  the,  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

• Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  — The  SDEL  is  a list  of 

eligible  personnel  serving  at  sea  who  have  requested  a 
normal  tour  of  shore  duty.  This  list  is  maintained  by 
rating,  and  priority  on  the  list  is  established  by  the 
amount  of  continuous  sea  duty  com- 
pleted; that  is,  those  who  have  the 
most  sea  duty  are  highest  on  the  list. 
Shore  duty  eligibility  lists  are  main- 
tained by  BuPers  for  Bureau  shore 
duty  and  by  the  Service  Force  Com- 
manders or  Type  Commanders  for 
Fleet  shore  duty.  Note  that  the  Bu- 
Pers Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  SDEL  maintained  by 
the  Service  Force  Commanders. 

• Normal  Tour  of  Shore  Duty  (NTSD) 
—This  is  shore  duty  to  which  a man 
has  been  ordered  as  a result  of  his 
own  request  after  having  met  the 
eligibility  requirements  (including 
the  requirement  that  he  request  to 
have  his  name  placed  on  the  eligi- 
bility list) . The  duration  of  an  NTSD 
varies  from  18  months  to  three  years  depending  on  the 
rating  involved.  However,  two  years  constitutes  an 
NTSD  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  basic  requirement  for  being  placed  on  either  the 
Bureau  or  Fleet  SDEL  is  the  amount  of  continuous  sea 
duty  completed.  The  sea  duty  requirements  for  place- 
ment on  the  Bureau  SDEL  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  sea 
duty  billets  to  shore  duty  billets  for  the  various  ratings. 
The  sea  duty  requirements  vary,  the  lowest  being  eight- 
een months  and  highest  four  years. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  sea  duty  required  is  only 
the  minimum  for  placement  on  the  Bureau  SDEL  and 
the  fact  that  this  requirement  has  been  met  does  not 
mean  that  you  can  expect  immediate  shore  duty  orders. 
Your  name  remains  on  the  Bureau  SDEL  until  a va- 
cancy exists  for  a man  of  your  rating  in  the  district  in 
which  you  request  duty.  Eligibility  requirements  for 
Fleet  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  Lists,  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Fleet  Commanders,  are,  in  general, 
quite  similar  to  those  for  BuPers  Shore  Duty.  Lengths 
of  tour  ashore  also  closely  follow  the  tour  prescribed  for 
BuPers  Shore  Duty. 

Bureau  Shore  Duty 

The  basic  consideration  in  making  assignments  to 
shore  duty  is  the  needs  of  the  service.  The  number  of 
personnel  who  can  be  ordered  ashore  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  can  be  ordered  are  determined 
by  one  factor— the  ratio  of  billets  ashore  to  those  at  sea. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  controls  the  particular 
rating  groups  required  ashore.  For  example,  there 
would  obviously  be  a demand  for  many  more  YNs 
ashore  than  there  would  be  for  BTs  or  MMs.  The  result 
is  the  more  rapid  sea/shore  rotation  in  the  case  of  YNs. 

There  are  some  few  activities  which,  because  of 


"Are  you  sure  you  young  fellows  know 
how  to  handle  boats?" 
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their  operational  peculiarities,  are  border-line  cases  as 
far  as  their  sea/shore  rotation  status  is  concerned.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  no  problem  is  presented  in 
determining  just  which  billets  should  be  considered  sea 
duty  and  which  should  be  considered  shore  duty.  Be- 
fore classifying  activities  as  sea  or  shore  for  rotation 
purposes,  a careful  study  is  made  of  the  current  opera- 
tions as  well  as  any  possible  future  operations  and  the 
decision  as  to  the  status  of  such  activities  is  based  upon 
their  actual  operations  or  missions. 

How  and  when  is  a request  to  Bureau  Shore  Duty 
submitted?  What  happens  to  the  request  when  it  leaves 
the  ship?  When  may  shore  duty  orders  be  expected? 
These  are  questions  which,  as  indicated  by  the  volume 
of  correspondence  and  personal  calls  received  in  the 
Bureau,  are  of  great  interest  to  the  man  in  the  Fleet. 

Let’s  assume  that  you  are  an  SK2  and  have  had  con- 
tinuous sea  duty  for  the  past  four  years.  Although  eli- 
gible for  shore  duty  two-and-one-half  years  ago  you 
have,  for  personal  reasons,  deferred  submitting  a shore 
duty  request  until  the  present  time. 

Your  first  step  is  the  submission  of  a Shore  Duty  Re- 
quest (NavPers  2416).  Before  filling  in  the  required 
information  there  are  certain  decisions  that  you  must 
make  for  yourself. 

• Which  is  the  more  important  to  you— do  you  want 
shore  duty  in  one  specific  locality  and  are  you  willing 
to  wait  many  months  on  the  SDEL,  if  required,  to  get 
that  locality?  Or  do  you  wish  to  get  shore  duty  as  soon 
as  possible  regardless  of  location?  If  you  indicate  on 
your  request  that  you  desire  duty  in  only  one  specific 
locality,  you  may  happen  to  select  the  same  district  as 
other  SK2s,  many  of  whom  may  have  accumulated 
more  sea  duty  than  you. 

• On  the  other  hand,  let  us  assume  that  you  want 
your  shore  duty  as  soon  as  possible.  You  indicate  on 
your  request  a first  choice,  a second  choice,  and  then 
state  that  you  would  be  willing  to  accept  shore  duty 
“Anywhere  in  the  U.  S.”  Such  a request  does  not  tie 
the  hands  of  the  detail  officer  in  BuPers.  When  you 
have  gained  the  proper  place  on  the  SDEL  you  are 
considered  for  the  locality  of  your  first  or  second 
choice;  if  your  services  are  not  required  in  either  local- 
ity the  detail  officer  will  find  a locality  “Anywhere  in 
the  U.  S.”  where  your  services  are  required,  and  orders 
will  be  issued  accordingly. 

• So  you  fill  in  the  shore  duty  request  giving  two 
choices  of  duty  plus  the  alternative  choice  of  “Any- 
where in  the  U.  S.” 

• Your  commanding  oflBcer  endorses  the  request  and 
forwards  it  to  BuPers. 

• Upon  receipt  in  the  Bureau,  your  request  is 
checked  for  accuracy  against  information  contained  in 
your  duplicate  service  record.  The  request  is  then 
placed  in  file  with  the  requests  from  other  SK2s  ahead 
of  those  who  have  had  less  sea  duty  and  behind  those 
who  have  more  sea  duty. 

• You  are  then  advised  by  letter  that  your  name  has 
been  placed  on  the  SDEL  and  that  you  will  be  ordered 
to  shore  duty  when  you  have  advanced  to  the  top  of 
the  list  and  there  is  a vacancy  ashore  in  your  rating. 

• Your  responsibility  does  not  end  here.  You  must 
keep  the  Bureau  informed  of  any  change  in  your  status 
that  might  occur,  for  example,  change  in  duty  station, 
change  in  rate,  discharge  and  reenlistment,  and  changes 
in  choices  of  shore  duty.  If  you  should  wish  placement 


on  another  eligibility  list  (Fleet  Shore  Duty,  Recruiting 
Duty,  etc. ) you  must  request  removal  from  the  Bureau’s 
list.  Placement  on  more  than  one  list  can  result  in  dupli- 
cate orders  and  possible  penalty. 

Recruiting  and  Instructor  Duty  Lists 

Although  the  usual  method  for  obtaining  shore  duty 
is  via  the  SDEL,  there  are  other  types  of  shore  duty 
which,  if  requested,  may  speed  up  your  assignment. 
One  of  these  is  Recruiting  Duty.  While  this  type  of 
duty  is  more  diflScult  to  obtain  than  Bureau  and  Fleet 
Shore  Duty  because  of  certain  restrictions,  a longer  wait 
on  the  eligibility  list  is  frequently  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  location  of  the  duty  assignment  when 
finally  received.  This  is  often  the  only  method  of  ob- 
taining duty  in  many  inland  localities  where  the  only 
military  activities  are  the  recruiting  stations. 

A service  record  free  of  disciplinary  offenses  is  one 
of  the  first  prerequisites  to  being  eligible  for  Recruiting 
Duty.  Further,  billets  in  Recruiting  Duty  are  not  set 
up  for  all  ratings.  'This  is  especially  applicable  in  the 
lower  rates.  A list  of  rates  which  are  required  in  the 
recruiting  program  is  published  periodically  in  BuPers 
Instructions.  Requests  for  Recruiting  Duty  are  sub- 
mitted in  a letter  form  to  BuPers.  The  sea  duty  eligibil- 
ity requirements  and  length  of  tours  are  the  same  as  for 
BuPers  Shore  Duty. 

Instructors  in  naval  schools  and  in  recruit  training 
commands  are  ordered  from  still  another  list  maintained 
in  the  Bureau.  There  are  a great  number  of  such  billets 
throughout  the  United  States.  'The  fact  that  this  type 
of  duty  is  not  considered,  by  some  men,  to  be  quite  so 
desirable  as  the  types  of  duty  discussed  above,  serves 
to  keep  the  Instructor  Duty  List  smaller  than  the  other 
lists. 

Also,  a man  on  the  Instructor  Duty  List  has  a decided 
advantage  in  that  it  is  the  only  list  upon  which  a man 
may  remain  while  simultaneously  enjoying  a position 
on  the  SDEL.  Hence,  if  a man  wants  to  go  ashore  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  assuming  that  he  is  eligible,  he 
would  be  wise  to  request  shore  duty  as  an  instructor. 

An  additional  advantage  to  Instructor  Duty  is  that 
the  tour  is  for  three  years,  which  is  at  least  a year 
longer  than  the  prescribed  tours  of  shore  duty  for  the 
majority  of  rates.  Continuous  sea  duty  requirements  are 
the  same  as  for  Recruiting  Duty  and  Bureau  Shore 
Duty.  Other  eligibility  requirements,  which  are  subject 
to  occasional  change,  are  periodically  announced  in 
BuPers  Instructions. 

Fleet  Shore  Duty 

Fleet  Shore  Duty  assignments  are  made  from  lists 
maintained  by  the  various  Force  and  Type  Com- 
manders for  shore  duty  imder  their  respective  adminis- 
trative commands. 

Fleet  administered  shore  duty  billets  are'located  pre- 
dominantly on  the  East  and  West  Coasts.  In  many  cases 
personnel  who  desire  shore  duty  in  the  coastal  areas 
will  find  that  their  chances  of  early  shore  duty  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  requesting  this  type  of  duty 
rather  than  BuPers  Shore  Duty.  Requests  for  Fleet 
Shore  Duty  are  submitted  to  the  Force  or  Type  Com- 
mander concerned  in  accordance  with  directives  pro- 
mulgated by  those  Commanders. 

Personnel  may  not  be  on  both  the  Fleet  Shore  Duty 
Eligibility  List  and  BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List 
at  the  same  time.  An  eligibility  penalty  may  be  assigned 
for  personnel  who  violate  this  provision. 
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HOW  YOUR  REQUEST  FOR  A NORM; 


TOO  MANY  MEN  REQUEST 
SOME  NAVAL  DISTRICTS  . 


.WHY  SOME  RATINGS  GO  M 


Some  districts  such  as  the  Sixth,  Eleventh  and 
others  have  extra  Ions  vvaitins  lists  for  most 
ratings. 


For  some  ratings  such  as  MM,  BT,  and  SD  it 
will  take,  under  normal  turnover,  an  estimated 
five  years  for  the  last  man  now  on  Shore  Duty 
Eligibility  List  to  get  district  requested. 
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At  BuPers  the  card  is  checked 
with  your  record  for  accuracy 
and  is  placed  in  proper 
order  on  Shore  Duty 
Eligibility  List. 
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Advance  copy  of  your  orders 
is  sent  directly  to  the  C.O. 
of  your  ship  and  the  original 
orders  are  sent  to  the  Naval 
District  Headquarters  for 
assignment  to  duty  station. 


When  your  name  reaches  the  top  of 
the  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List, 

BuPers  orders  are  prepared 
directing  your  assignment  to  the 
Naval  District  of  your  choice. 
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. NOT  ENOUGH  MEN  REQUEST 
OTHER  NAVAL  DISTRICTS  " 

Sometimes  the  personnel  needs  of  a district 
cannot  be  met  because  not  enough  men  of  a 
needed  rating  have  indicated  that  district  as 
a duty  preference,  nor  have  they  indicated 
"Anywhere  U.  S."  on  their  request  cards. 
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luch  ratings  as  BT,  MM,  RD, 
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Check  Your  Status  by  Rate  and  Location 


If  you  have  requested  shore  duty,  this  table  of  the 
latest  status  of  the  BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  will 
give  you  a good  idea  of  where  you  stand.  ALL  HANDS 
publishes  an  SDEL  table  with  the  latest  available  dates 
every  six  months. 

Here's  how  to  use  this  chart  to  figure  out  approxi- 
mately where  you  are  on  the  SDEL:  Check  down  the  list 
until  you  reach  your  rate  . . . then  read  across  to  the 
column  showing  the  location  you  have  listed  on  your 
Shore  Duty  Request  Card. 

Under  each  naval  district  or  other  command  listed  are 
two  different  dates  for  each  rating.  For  example,  read- 
ing the  "BMC"  line  across  to  the  "Com  8"  column,  you 
see  the  figures  "1-47/3-50." 

The  first  date  In  this  case  (January  1947)  is  the  date 
the  top  BMC  on  the  list  requesting  Com  8 began  his 
current  tour  of  continuous  sea  duty. 

The  second  date  (March  1950)  is  the  date  the  BMC 
fourth  from  the  top  of  the  list  requesting  Com  8 began 
his  current  tour  of  continuous  sea  duty. 

Where  only  one  date  appears  it  means  there  are  less 
than  four  men  of  that  rate  on  the  SDEL  requesting  that 
locality.  If  no  date  appears,  no  man  of  that  rate  has 
requested  that  district. 


If  "No  Allow"  appears,  then  there  is  no  allowance 
for  your  rate  in  that  district,  and  naturally  you  don't 
want  to  list  that  area  as  a duty  choice,  as  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  your  being  assigned  to  it. 

To  illustrate  another  use  of  this  table,  suppose  you  are 
a TM1  with  continuous  sea  duty  since  October  1949.  By 
checking  this  chart  you  can  decide  which  district  is  your 
best  bet  before  submitting  your  shore  duty  request. 

Checking  across  the  chart  you  can  see  that  you  would 
be  somewhere  between  the  first  and  fourth  TMIs  on  the 
fist  for  Com  1;  below  the  first  four  for  Com  3;  second  for 
Com  4;  first  for  Com  5;  between  the  first  and  fourth  for 
Com  6;  first  for  Com  8;  somewhere  after  the  fourth  for 
Com  9;  second  for  Com  11;  somewhere  after  the  first 
four  for  Com  12;  second  for  Com  13;  second  for  PRNC; 
SRNC  has  no  allowance;  somewhere  after  the  first  four 
for  CNATRA;  CNATE  has  no  allowance;  and  first  for 
"Anywhere  U.S." 

Your  best  bet  in  this  case  would  obviously  be  to  re- 
quest either  Com  5,  Com  8,  or  "Anywhere  U.S." 

In  all  cases  when  submitting  your  shore  duty  request 
it  is  advisable  for  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
column  indicating  duty  "Anywhere  U.S."  If  you  list  "Any- 
where U.S."  on  your  request  you  will  be  given  consider- 


CONTINUOUS 

ANYWHERE 

RATE 

SEA  DUTY  TO 

COM-1 

COM-3 

COM-4 

COM-5 

COM-6 

APPLY  FOR  SDEL 

U.  S. 

Boatswain's  Mate 

BMC 

36 

9-48/5-50 

2-51/4-51 

1 1 -46/4-50 

1-41/11-46 

11-46/1-51 

9-45/9-50 

BM1 

48 

7-42/9-49 

5-46/11-48 

11-41/1-48 

12-47/6-48 

7-44/11-48 

11-40/3-49 

BM2 

48 

12-44/6-48 

7-46/2-48 

6-44/12-47 

10-44/12-47 

10-47/7-48 

12-46/11-48 

BM3 

48 

3-46/7-48 

12-46/9-48 

12-47/8-48 

12-46/5-48 

5-48/4-49 

12-45/1-49 

BMSN/SA 

48 

10-44/8-48 

10-44/3-49 

10-44/10-48 

6-48/11-48 

10-49/ 

9-50/1-52 

Quartermaster 

QMC 

48 

4-49/10-49 

4-49/8-49 

6-49/ 

12-48/6-50 

4-49/12-49 

2-49/1-50 

QM1 

48 

5-46/7-47 

2-42/5-47 

9-46/7-47 

3-47/11-47 

7-44/12-47 

10-47/11-47 

QM2 

36 

2-48/2-48 

6-46/5-48 

6-46/2-48 

10-46/1-48 

3-47/10-48 

2-48/6-48 

QMS 

36 

3-48/10-49 

4-48/8-50 

7-49/4-51 

5-50/ 

5-46/10-50 

6/48/8-49 

QMSN/SA 

36 

10-51/ 

10-51/ 

4-48/3-52 

10-51/ 

— 

— 

Radarman 

RDC 

18 

11-47/11-50 

4-52/ 

11-50/ 

9-48/3-52 

1-48/ 

2-49/ 

RD1 

24 

9-47/3-48 

8-46/1-48 

10-47/3-48 

11-47/9-48 

7-48/6-49 

12-46/7-50 

RD2 

24 

12-47/10-48 

1 -49/4-49 

9-48/5-49 

9-48/4-49 

4-49/2-51 

10-48/2-49 

RD3 

24 

1-51/1-53 

1-51/ 

10-49/ 

10-49/ 

1-51/ 

1-53/ 

RDSN/SA 

24 

— 

— 

8-52/ 

12-51/ 

— 

— 

Sonarman 

SOC 

18 

8-51/11-51 

No  allow. 

1-49/ 

3-52/ 

8-51/ 

9-51/7-52 

-ft 

SOI 

24 

1-48/2-49 

1-49/8-50 

8-50/ 

6-50/ 

9-50/ 

2-49/9-50 

S02 

24 

2-51/7-51 

2-49/2-51 

12-49/4-51 

3-51/3-53 

10-51/ 

No  allow. 

SOS 

24 

5-51/ 

— 

5-51/ 

1-43/ 

— 

8-49/ 

SOSN/SA 

24 

— 

3-49/ 

3-49/ 

— 

— 

— 

Torpedoman's  Mate 

TMC 

48 

10-39/4-50 

6-47/8-49 

6-46/6-50 

3-48/8-50 

2-47/ 

4-49/7-49 

TMl 

48 

8-50/ 

3-43/8-50 

5-44/1-48 

9-49/ 

12-49/12-50 

6-42/8-50 

TM2 

36 

5-47/4-48 

10-41/12-48 

5-48/12-49 

No  allow. 

10-47/ 

12-47/6/50 

^ CT 

TM3 

36 

10-50/ 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

10-50/ 

7-50/ 

TMSN/SA 

36 

Gunner's  Mate 

GMC 

48 

7-50/ 

— 

11-39/ 

— 

12-48/ 

7-50/ 

V V 

GM1 

48 

9-46/5-47 

1-41/10-43 

3-44/5-46 

4-43/3-44 

9-43/1-48 

9-46/10-47 

X 

GM2 

48 

9-42/5-47 

9-42/9-47 

3-42/4-47 

5-44/12-47 

1 -48/4-48 

8-46/12-47 

GM3 

36 

12-47/3-48 

3-47/10-48 

1 -48/7-48 

5-48/7-48 

3-48/12-48 

12-47/4-48 

GMSN/SA 

36 

5-47/1 1 -48 

11-48/ 

— 

9-51/ 

3-48/ 

3-48/11-51 

Fire  Control  Technician 

FTC/FCC 

18 

12-49/3-50 

No  allow. 

7-51/ 

No  allow. 

11-40/ 

6-43/ 

and  Fire  Controlman 

FTl/FCl 

18 

7-46/10-46 

1 1 -42/9-47 

10-46/4-48 

7-46/9-47 

4-46/4-48 

8-46/8-50 

™ ' W '* 

Wt  A 

FT2/FC2 

FT3/FC3 

36 

36 

5-46/11-47 

12-47/5-48 

No  allow* 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
7-48/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

7-48/1-51 
5-49/ 

2-46/3-49 

12-47/5-49 

FTSN/SA1 

FCSN/SAJ 

36 

10-49/ 

10-47/ 

— 

10-49/ 

1-50/ 

Mineman 

MNC 

18 







No  allow. 



11-40/ 

MN1 

18 

— 



6-49/ 



6-49/ 



MN2 

MN3 

18 

18 

5-31/ 

— 

5-53/ 

No  allow. 

5-53/ 

7-53/-  - 

MNSN/SA 

18 

— 

9-52/ 

9-52/ 

— 

11-52/ 

11-52/ 
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ation  for  assignment  to  any  district  for  which  you  have 
more  sea  duty  than  the  top  man  on  the  list  who  has 
requested  that  district  only. 

Finally,  here  are  several  things  you  must  remember 
when  studying  this  table: 

• The  Bureau's  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  is  subject  to 
frequent  change  as  new  requests  are  received.  Although 
you  might  be  No.  3 man  this  month,  you  could  drop  to 
No.  6 or  No.  7 by  next  month  if  other  men  of  your  rate 
submit  requests  for  the  district  you  have  chosen  and  if 
these  men  have  more  sea  duty  than  you. 

• This  table  shows  your  standing  on  the  Bureau's 
SDEL  only.  It  contains  no  information  for  men  who  have 
put  in  requests  for  Fleet  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  Lists  or 
for  Recruiting  or  Instructor  duty  lists. 

• Personnel  who  fall  under  either  of  the  following 
categories  are  not  included  in  the  table  below: 

1.  Men  serving  on  overseas  duty  OR  in  non-rotated 
ships  whose  dependents  are  overseas  with  them  and  who 
have  not  completed  a full  tour  of  duty  at  that  station. 

2.  Men  serving  on  overseas  duty  or  non-rotated  ships 
whose  dependents  are  not  with  them,  but  who  have  com- 
pleted less  than  twelve  months  of  a normal  tour  of  duty 
in  that  location. 


• Certain  ratings,  such  as  MU,  MA,  CT,  TD  and  AG, 
are  not  included  because  they  are  subject  to  special 
detailing. 

ir  -k  -k 

NOTE— In  some  cases  the  dates  listed  in  the  tables 
on  this  and  the  following  pages  would  indicate  that  you 
are  included  within  the  top  two  or  three  men  in  the 
district  for  which  you  have  requested  duty. 

If  you  still  haven't  received  your  orders,  this  may  be 
the  reason: 

Although  you  may  be  among  the  top  men  in  your 
district,  you  may  have  less  sea  duty  than  one  or  more 
men  in  your  rate  who  request  "Anywhere,  U.  S."  Such 
men  receive  first  consideration  for  assignment  to  ANY 
naval  district  if  they  have  more  continuous  sea  duty 
than  the  men  who  have  requested  duty  in  a specific 
district. 

Therefore,  when  you  check  your  standing  on  the  SDEL, 
be  sure  to  take  a look  at  the  first  column,  "Anywhere, 
U.  S." 

If  the  person  in  your  rate  in  that  column  has  more  con- 
tinuous sea  duty  than  you,  there  may  be  a delay  in  your 
orders  until  you  finally  have  more  sea  duty  than  all  those 
in  your  rate  who  request  "Anywhere,  U.  S." 


COM-8 

COM-9 

COM-11 

COM-12 

COM-13 

PRNC 

SRNC 

CNATRA 

CNATE 

RATE 

1-47/3-50 

3-44/12-48 

10-48/11-48 

6-44/2-48 

10-48/3-51 

10- 49/5-51 
7-42/12-48 

11- 41/12-47 

12- 45/7-48 
4-44/3-48 

3-45/3-48 
3-47/6-49 
12-44/2-48 
1 1 -47/7-48 
7-48/4-49 

10-42/12-47 

10-44/10-49 

7-42/7-48 

7-48/3-49 

10-48/12-50 

7-46/1-48 

5- 41/7-45 
7-42/6-48 

6- 48/3-49 

7- 48/ 

4-50/11-51 
7-50/2-51 
3-48/9-48 
7-48/1-49 
3-51/ 

12-50/ 

2-50/11-50 

6-49/3-50 

11-48/9-49 

1 -49/9-50 
3-46/8-48 
12-45/12-47 

3- 46/3-49 

4- 44/3-49 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

BMC 

BM1 

BM2 

BM3 

BMSN/SA 

1-38/11-50 
3-43/12-46 
10-47/7-48 
7-48/8-50 
5-48/ 

6-49/12-49 

10-46/10-47 

4-45/1-48 

12-47/11-48 

10-41/1-48 

3- 43/11-46 

4- 41/2-48 

5- 48/7-50 

2-48/ 

1-42/6-49 

11- 46/8-47 

12- 47/3-48 
1-49/8-50 

10-50/ 

9-48/6-49 

9-46/2-48 

2-48/12-48 

10-48/3-51 

10-49/ 

10-47/5-48 

12-48/11-49 

5-46/4-49 

1-50/ 

3-47/6-48 

1.48/ 

No  allow. 

4-49/7-50 
1 1 -47/6-48 
3-48/10-48 
8-49/3-51 

No  allow. 

6- 48/ 

7- 48/9-50 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

QMC 

QMl 

QM2 

QM3 

QMSN/SA 

2- 49/ 

3- 47/2-48 
No  allow. 

7-51/ 

11-47/ 

1 1 -47/7-48 
4-48/3-49 
6-47/1-53 

12-47/9-51 
2-48/3-48 
10-47/6-50 
8-52/ 

12-47/9-51 

8-46/3-48 

10-47/6-50 

4-52/3-53 

4-41/ 

10-47/8-49 
2-49/10-49 
No  allow. 
12-51/ 

11-50/4-53 
4-48/8-50 
1 .49/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

10-50/ 

No  allow. 

1 1 -50/ 

9-47/2-48 

4-48/1-50 

9-52/ 

7-51/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

RDC 

RD1 

RD2 

RD3 

RD5N/SA 

8-51/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

8-51/4-52 

12-48/6-50 

10-50/ 

10-50/ 

10-49/7-52 
1 -49/5-49 
4-49/ 

1 -52/ 

1 -49/5-49 

7-51/ 

10-52/ 

12-51/ 

10-51/ 

4-48/3-52 

5-52/ 

No  allow. 

5-52/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow, 
12-48/1-51 

1-51/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

SOC 

501 

502 

503 

SOSN/SA 

No  allow. 

12-50/ 

11-45/12-50 
No  allow. 

10-39/6-50 

2-43/9-49 

5- 43/4-48 

6- 49/9-51 

3-38/6-49 
6-48/ 

5- 47/3-51 

6- 52/ 

1 1 -39/ 

1-42/1-49 

8-43/1-49 

4-37/8-46 

1 -49/ 

12-50/ 

9-51/ 

2-47/ 

1-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

6-48/ 

8- 37/3-48 

9- 48/8-51 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

TMC 

TMl 

TM2 

TM3 

TMSN/SA 

3-43/7-50 

3- 44/7-47 

4- 44/10-47 
3-48/7-48 

12-47/7-51 

3- 43/4-50 
2-45/11-47 

4- 43/11-47 

5- 48/7-48 
9-50/7-51 

8-37/9-49 

5-44/9-45 

4- 44/6-47 
3-48/8-48 

5- 47/4-51 

8-46/8-48 

6-45/11-46 

4- 43/11-47 
3-48/9-48 

5- 47/ 

7-37/8-49 

6-45/11-46 

5-47/2-48 

12-47/7-50 

9-46/11-47 

4- 44/1-48 

5- 48/6-49 

4-51/ 

10-50/ 

No  allow. 
2-48/10-48 
7-48/ 

5-47-11-47 

1 1 - 47/2-48 

12- 47/10-48 
12-47/8-50 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

CMC 

GMl 

GM2 

GM3 

GMSN/SA 

1 1 -49/2-53 
8-48/1-50 
4-45/4-48 
2-48/2-49 

6- 35/ 

7- 46/6-48 
6-45/1-48 
No  allow. 

10-47/ 

6- 42/10-48 
12-45/11-47 

7- 47/3-50 
12-47/5-49 

3-50/7-53 

12-45/6-49 

10-47/10-50 

12-47/3-50 

3-50/3-53 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

3-48/ 

4-48/ 

10-46/4-48 
2-46/2-48 
No  allow. 

10-49/ 

7-48/ 

5-48/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 

FTC/FCC 

FTl/FCl 

FT2/FC2 

FT3/FC3 

/FTSN/SA 

IFCSN/SA 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

2-53/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 
7-48/ 

4-53/ 

6-49/ 

7-50/ 

6-49/ 

— 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

MNC 

MNl 

MN2 

MN3 

MNSN/SA 

MAY  1955 
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CONTINUOUS 

ANYWHERE 

RATE 

SEA  DUTY  TO 

COM-1 

COM-3 

COM-4 

COM-5 

COM-6 

APPLY  FORSDEL 

u.  s. 

Electronics  Technician 

ETC 

18 

9-47/3-53 

4-50/ 

— 



8-52/ 

7-47/ 

ETl 

18 

3-48/4-50 

7-47/7-48 

1-48/11-48 





7-48/ 

ET2 

ET3 

24 

24 

4-52/ 

2-52/11-52 

9-52/ 

4-49/ 

ETSN/SA 

24 

Instrumentman 

IMC 

36 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 



— 

o 

IMI 

36 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 



7-50/ 

A 

IM2 

24 

9-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 



No  allow. 

IMS 

24 

7-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 



— 

IMSN/SA 

24 

Opticalman 

OMC 

36 



_ _ _ _ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

OM1 

36 

8-48/ 

No  allow. 

7-51/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

AfA 

OM2 

24 

7-48/ 

No  allow. 

12-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

OM3 

24 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

OMSN/SA 

24 

Teleman 

TEC 

18 

2-51/4-53 

_____ 

6-52/ 

6-52/ 

6-52/ 

9-51/ 

TEl 

18 

9-48/7-52 

2-48/ 

2-48/8-50 

7-50/9-52 

8-51/12-52 

2-52/ 

TE2 

24 

12-51/ 

12-46/3-52 

12-46/5-52 

12-46/ 

1-47/ 

4-52/ 

TE3 

24 

8-51/4-52 

9-52/ 

6-52/ 

3-52/ 

— 

11-51/4-52 

TESN/SA 

24 

Radioman 

RMC 

36 

6-46/4-50 

8-42/6-49 

5-50/10-50 

2-50/7-51 

7-50/7-51 

9-50/11-50 

RM1 

36 

6-48/5-49 

10-46/12-48- 

8-45/1-47 

4-42/6-47 

4-42/3-49 

1 1 -48/5-50 

RM2 

36 

5-46/9-49 

4-48/12-48 

2-48/8-48 

4-48/11-49 

6-50/8-50 

12-48/8-50 

RMS 

24 

9-51/9-52 

9-51/ 

5-52/8-52 

4-52/8-52 

9-52/ 

4-52/9-52 

RMSN/SA 

24 

8-52/ 

1 1 -52/ 

8-52/ 

8-52/ 

— 

3-52/ 

Yeoman 

YNC 

18 

5-45/ 

10-50/4-53 

— 

3-53/ 

3-53/ 

1 -53/ 

YNl 

18 

1 -49/9-51 

2-51/4-52 

8-49/2-52 

8-49/12-50 

8-52/ 

7-47/7-50 

w 

YN2 

18 

11-45/ 

2-51/6-53 

11-45/8-52 

12-50/8-52 

— 

7-48/5-52 

X 

YN3 

18 

6-52/9-52 

12-51/4-53 

12-51/7-52 

8-51/6-52 

9-52/ 

4-51/6-52 

YNSN/SA 

18 

5-52/8-52 

6-52/10-52 

8-52/11-52 

7-52/3-53 

12-52/3-53 

5-51/12-52 

7-53/ 

Personnel  Man 

PNC 

18 

— 

— 



4-52/ 

— — 

PNl 

18 

9-52/ 

2-52/ 

2-52/ 

7-51/9-52 

11-52/ 

1-52/ 

PN2 

18 

9-52/ 

5-53/ 

10-51/ 

8-51/ 

— 

9-52/ 

PN3 

18 

5-52/9-52 

10-52/ 

3-52/ 

5-53/ 

10-52/ 

5-52/6-53 

PNSN/SA 

18 

8-52/1-53 

1-53/ 

2-53/ 

— 

12-52/ 

7-52/ 

Storekeeper 

SKC 

24 

8-50/11-51 

3-52/7-52 

2-51/4-52 

8-50/5-52 

2-52/10-52 

8-50/2-52 

SKI 

24 

3-49/9-51 

7-49/9-51 

4-51/9-51 

3-49/9-51 

3-49/10-51 

5-50/9-51 

SK2 

18 

10-51/9-52 

5-51/7-53 

6-52/6-53 

1 1 -51 /6-52 

10-51/5-53 

10-47/5-53 

SK3 

18 

1-50/4-52 

1 -50/9-52 

3-52/8-52 

1 -50/6-52 

7-52/12-52 

3-48/7-52 

SKSN/SA 

18 

6-48/5-52 

3-52/ 

1-52/9-52 

1-52/7-52 

9-52/9-52 

12-51/9-52 

Disbursing  Clerk 

Cv 

DKC 

18 

11-52/6-53 

6-53/ 

6-52/ 

11-52/ 



4-52/ 

DK1 

18 

2-51/10-52 

1-49/ 

5-52/ 

1-49/10-52 

5-52/ 

4-51/10-52 

c$S 

DK2 

18 

3-51/3-53 

9-52/ 

6-48/7-51 

10-51/3-53 

8-52/ 

— 

DK3 

18 

7-52/3-53 

3-53/ 

— 

— 

— 

7-52/7-53 

DKSN/SA 

18 

— 

6-52/2-53 

5-49/2-53 

5-49/ 

— 

— 

Commissary  man 

CSC 

36 

2-50/7-51 

6-48/11-50 

6-48/3-51 

8-50/7-51 

9-50/7-51 

5-44/9-50 

frci 

24 

9-51/3-52 

9-50/8-51 

1-46/5-47 

12-46/6-50 

2-52/8-52 

9-50/8-51 

|cS2 

24 

1-51/6-51 

7-48/10-51 

6-50/3-51 

12-49/10-50 

9-52/11-52 

1-51/3-51 

Cook  j<-s3 

24 

2-48/10-52 

— 

10-49/11-50 

9-48/12-50 

1-53/ 

2-51/6-52 

[CSSN 

24 

5-52/ 

12-50/ 

3-51/5-52 

12-50/ 



2-52/ 

[CSI 

24 

3-52/ 

3-52/ 

3-52/ 

— 



6-52/ 

. . lcS2 

24 

10-52/ 

10-52/ 

2-47/ 

3-51/ 

10-52/ 

9-51/ 

Butcher  jj-jg 

24 

— 

— 

8-52/ 



_ _ 



(CSSN 

24 

fCSl 

24 

7-46/9-51 

9-48/11-51 

10-47/10-50 

9-48/9-51 

9-48/8-52 

7-46/10-51 

» . jCS2 

24 

10-50/1-52 

7-49/10-50 

3-50/3-51 

7-49/3-51 

5-51/10-52 

5-51/ 

Baker  CS3 

24 

12-45/4-52 

11-50/4-51 

10-50/9-51 

10-46/12-50 

4-52/ 

3-51/9-51 

ICSSN 

24 

7-52/ 

4-52/ 

7-52/ 

— 

10-52/ 

1 -52/ 

Ship's  Serviceman 

NJC  3001 

CSl 

24 

3-48/9-52 

5-51/ 

2-47/5-51 

3-47/9-50 

10-52/ 

3-48/1-53 

SHC 

24 

11-49/8-50 

1 1 -49/7-52 

10-51/ 

5-45/10-51 

5-45/9-51 

6-50/9-51 

fSHl 

48 

1 1 -45/7-46 

8-46/12-48 

8-46/7-48 

8-46/12-48 

2-47/4-50 

4-46/10-47 

Store  SH2 

48 

4-48/7-50 

8-50/ 

2-48/8-50 

2-48/ 

4-48/ 

8-50/3-51 

[SH3 

36 

8-47/12-49 

8-47/11-51 

8-47/ 

— 

2-52/ 

7-50/11-51 

.A, 

[SHI 

48 

10-50/ 

10-50/ 

Cobbler  JsH2 

48 

9-48/ 

9-48/ 

ISH3 

36 

~ 





11-47/ 

— — — 



(SHI 
Barber  SH2 

48 

12-49/ 

3-48/ 

3-48/ 

— 

3-48/ 

1 1 -48/ 

48 

4-49/11-50 

— 

12-47/ 

1 1 -47/ 

11-50/ 

8-50/11-50 

|SH3 

36 

7-48/4-51 

— — 

4-51/ 

3-51/ 

7-48/ 

5-50/ 

fSHl 
Tailor  J,SH2 
[SH3 

48 

9-46/ 

7-50/ 

7-50/ 

_ _ _ _ 

9-48/ 

3-48/ 

48 

— 

4-47/ 

4-47/ 

— 



3-48/ 

36 

12-46/2-52 

7-51/ 

9-51/ 

9-51/ 

_ _ _ _ 

7-51/ 

[SHI 

48 

5-41/4-46 

4-46/9-46 

8-46/12-46 

9-46/12-46 

6-46/4-47 

11-44/9-46 

Laundry  -|SH2 

48 

1-42/3-47 

10-46/9-47 

10-46/9-47 

12-46/3-47 

4-46/3-47 

1-42/5-47 

• 

1SH3 

36 

6-47/3-48 

1-48/5-48 

2-48/6-48 

2-48/6-48 

8-47/3-48 

1 1 -44/9-47 

SHSN 

36 

2-46/5-48 

2-48/ 

2-46/ 

1-51/ 

10-48/4-51 

3-48/10-50 

Journalist 

JOC 

18 

12-51/ 

— 

_ _ _ _ 



12-51/ 

_ 

JOl 

18 

— 



_ _ 

No  allow. 

„ 



J02 

18 

3-53/ 

— 

2-53/ 

— 

— 

— 

36 


ALL  HANDS 


COM-8 

COM-9 

•COM-11 

COM-12 

COM-13 

PRNC 

SRNC 

CNATRA 

CNATE 

RATE 



9-47/ 

7-47/11-51 

5-46/ 

12-52/ 

3-53/ 

— 

— 

— 

ETC 

6-48/4-49 

4-50/ 

3-48/8-49 

3-48/ 

4-48/ 

— 

— 

1 -49/ 

— 

ETl 

— 

9-49/ 

9-49/ 

— 

ET2 

4-49/ 

No  allow. 

8-52/ 

— 

— 

ET3 

ETSN/SA 

No  allow. 

8-44/ 

_ 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

IMC 

No  allow. 



4-49/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

IM1 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

7-52/ 

No  allow. 

9-48/ 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

IM2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

12-51/ 

1 -52/ 

No  allow. 

11-51/ 

No  allow. 

7-48/ 

No  allow. 

IM3 

IMSN/SA 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

OMC 

No  allow. 

7-51/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

OM1 

No  allow. 

7-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

OM2 

No  allow. 

— _ _ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

OM3 

OMSN/SA 



2-51/ 

5-42/3-52 

1-53/ 

3-53/ 

— 

5-51/4-53 

— 

TEC 

12-51/ 

9-48/9-49 

8-50/12-52 

7-52/7-53 

10-51/3-53 

7-50/ 

1-51/ 

6-49/7-52 

12-52/ 

TE1 

5-52/ 

12-51/ 

5-52/ 

6-48/ 

11-52/ 

2-52/ 

No  allow. 

11-51/ 

— 

TE2 

3-52/12-52 

8-51/4-52 

5-52/ 

5-52/ 

9-52/ 

4-52/ 

— 

8-51/9-52 

— 

TE3 

— 

5-52/ 

TESN/SA 

12-49/7-50 

2-47/11-50 

9-41/2-49 

4-39/5-49 

12-48/12-49 

4-50/7-50 

No  allow. 

2-47/7-50 

1 -49/ 

RMC 

1 1 -47/7-49 

11-47/10-48 

6-48/7-49 

3-49/8-49 

7-48/2-50 

5-49/7-49 

No  allow. 

10-48/1-50 

9-51/ 

RM1 

12-48/7-49 

9-47/11-49 

9-49/11-50 

5-46/9-49 

2-50/11-50 

6-50/10-50 

6-50/10-51 

12-48/1-51 

7-50/ 

RM2 

7-50/2-52 

5-47/4-52 

12-51/ 

9-51/ 

8-51/2-53 

11-51/ 

No  allow. 

12-51/4-52 

4-52/ 

RM3 

1-53/ 

— 

6-52/ 

8-52/ 

— 

— 

— 

9-52/ 

— 

RMSN/SA 

8-52/ 

3-53/ 

5-45/6-53 

5-45/9-51 

10-50/ 

12-50/ 

— 

8-52/ 

— 

YNC 

7-47/8-50 

2-49/11-50 

4-46/8-51 

12-45/6-51 

10-50/6-52 

11-50/8-51 

4-52/ 

4-50/5-51 

2-53/ 

YN1 

11-45/6-51 

1-51/7-53 

3-46/ 

5-50/6-51 

2-51/ 

7-53/ 

8-52/ 

10-48/3-52 

— 

YN2 

6-52/4-53 

4-52/7-52 

7-52/3-53 

9-52/4-53 

2-52/9-52 

5-53/ 

— 

4-52/7-52 

— 

YN3 

9-52/11-52 

2-52/12-52 

5-52/2-53 

11-51/3-53 

2-49/12-51  . 

3-53/ 

— 

7-52/12-52 

— 

YNSN/SA 

6-53/ 

No  allow. 

PNC 

7-53/ 

9-52/ 

3-52/ 

— 

— 

7-52/ 

— 

10-52/ 

7-52/ 

PNl 

— 

— 

— 

1-52/ 

4-52/ 

9-53/ 

— 

8-51/ 

— 

PN2 

5-51/6-52 

4-52/7-52 

7-52/ 

1-51/12-52 

11-51/9-52 

3-52/5-53 

— 

5-51/8-52 

4-53/ 

PN3 

7-52/ 

— 

5-53/ 

2-53/ 

8-52/ 

8-52/ 

— 

9-52/ 

2-53/ 

PNSN/SA 

8-51/ 

6-52/ 

7-50/11-51 

7-50/1-51 

7-50/7-52 

1 -52/ 

— 

12-51/5-52 

_ 

SKC 

3-51/11-51 

7-49/8-51 

7-50/9-51 

1-51/9-51 

5-50/10-51 

9-51/11-51 

10-51/ 

4-51/10-51 

10-51/10-52 

SKI 

6-52/ 

7-50/8-52 

5-53/ 

2-46/9-52 

10-51/ 

2-52/9-52 

— 

11-51/5-52 

7-52/ 

SK2 

5-51/7-52 

10-51/7-52 

6-46/7-52 

6-46/4-52 

1-52/9-52 

7-52/ 

— 

8-52/9-52 

6-53/ 

SK3 

12-51/7-52 

1 -52/5-52 

5-52/7-52 

5-52/7-52 

4-52/ 

10-52/ 

— 

6-48/6-52 

— 

SKSN/SA 

— 

— 

2-52/ 

11-52/ 

3-53/ 

— 

— 

7-50/ 



DKC 

— 

2-50/3-52 

10-50/5-53 

2-51/ 

2-52/ 

8-52/ 

— 

11-52/ 

— 

DK1 

4-51/ 

6-48/3-53 

3-51/ 

6-48/ 

6-48/ 

11-51/ 

— 

12-51/ 

— 

DK2 

5-52/ 

5-52/10-52 

— 

10-51/5-53 

10-51/ 

10-52/ 

— 

6-52/ 

— 

DK3 

7-53/ 

— 

DKSN/SA 

7-50/6-51 

9-51/1-52 

6-46/8-49 

12-48/7-50 

6-46/7-50 

2-51/1-52 

7-51/4-52 

2-51/9-51 

2-50/ 

CSC 

9-51/7-52 

5-48/2-52 

9-51/1-52 

6-49/7-51 

10-44/1-51 

8-50/3-52 

7-50/9-52 

3-51/7-51 

5-47/ 

CS1 

12-50/5-51 

9-51/3-52 

1-51/9-51 

9-51/1-52 

10-50/2-51 

12-50/9-52 

9-52/ 

9-48/12-50 

6-50/ 

CS2 

2-48/7-52 

2-48/ 

6-52/2-53 

8-48/7-52 

8-48/ 

6-52/ 

5-51/ 

8-51/7-52 

5-52/ 

CS3 

11-51/10-52 

12-52/ 

6-51/ 

8-52/ 

1-49/11-52 

— 

— 

12-51/6-52 

— 

CSSN 

6-52/ 

8-51/ 

9-51/11-52 

1-53/ 

— 

— 

— 

8-51/ 



CSl 

— 

— 

9-48/ 

3-51/10-52 

— 

CS2 

CS3 

CSSN 

/-46//-50 

10-47/6-52 

9-51/1-52 

7-51/1-52 

7-51/ 

9-51/5-52 

3-52/ 

1 -47/9-51 

11-52/ 

CSl 

3-61  /6-6'2 

6-52/9-52 

1-48/8-49 

12-48/9-51 

2-52/ 

5-52/8-52 

5-52/ 

3-51/6-52 

11-50/ 

CS2 

1-51/8-52 

5-51/7-52 

10-51/4-52 

10-51/11-52 

1-51/ 

12-45/6-52 

— 

11-51/ 

12-45/ 

CS3 

6-52/ 

8-50/ 

8-50/ 

3-52/ 

10-52/ 

— 

4-52/ 

— 

CSSN 

NJC  3001 

4-52/—  — 

9-52/2-53 

12-45/11-51 

6-52/ 

9-51/ 

5-51/ 

8-51/ 

6-52/12-52 



CSl 

8-51/9-52 

11-49/6-52 

7-47/11-49 

3-50/1-51 

12-50/ 

3-52/ 

6-51/ 

5-51/8-52 

No  allow. 

SHC 

4-46/8-47 

3-47/11-49 

1 1 -45/7-48 

11-45/10-49 

6-49/ 

2-47/6-50 

7-47/ 

1-48/8-50 

No  allow. 

SHI 

5-47/—  — 

5-48/8-50 

7-50/ 

— 

8-50/ 

8-50/ 

4-48/ 

12-48/ 

No  allow. 

SH2 

2-49/ 

10-50/ 

12-49/11-51 

— 

10-49/ 

— 

10-49/ 

2-49/12-50 

No  allow. 

SH3 

— — — — 

— 

5-48/ 

5-48/ 

No  allow. 

SHI 

1-48/ 

8-48/ 

1-48/ 

— 

8-48/ 

— 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

SH2 

— 

1 1 -47/ 

No  allow. 

SH3 

— 

7-47/ 

3-48/ 

— 

— 

— 

12-49/ 

No  allow. 

SHI 

m-50/—  — 

8-50/ 

4-49/ 

10-50/ 

— 

— 

— 

8-50/ 

No  allow. 

SH2 

1-51/ 

— 

— 

4-51/ 

1 -52/ 

1 -52/ 

— 

No  allow. 

SH3 

2-48/ 

— 

9-46/ 

9-46/ 

9-48/ 

— 



No  allow. 

SHI 

, 

— 

10-50/ 

— 

9-49/ 

— 

— 

3-48/ 

No  allow. 

SH2 

— 

12-46/ 

12-46/ 

6-47/ 

— 

_____ 

5-51/ 

No  allow. 

SH3 

6-46/5-47 

4-46/8-46 

11-44/12-46 

5-41/4-49 

4-46/4-47 

12-46/9-48 

7-46/7-47 

No  allow. 

SHI 

7-46/11-47 

9-47/2-48 

7-45/2-48 

8-47/7-48 

11-46/1-48 

11-46/11-48 

5-45/4-48 

No  allow. 

SH2 

5-48/7-48 

5-48/8-48 

9-48/2-50 

6-47/11-50 

8-48/8-50 

8-49/ 

6-48/9-48 

No  allow. 

SH3 

1-48/3-51 

3-48/11-51 

6-48/10-50 

10-48/ 

1 1 -50/ 

1-51/ 

12-47/10-50 

No  allow. 

SHSN 

12-51/ 

2-52/ 

No  allow. 

_ 

No  allow. 

JOC 

— — 

2-52/ 

No  allow. 

2-52/ 

. _ 

J01 

No  allow. 

11-52/ 

— 

3-53/ 

— 

— 

8-50/ 

No  allow. 

J02 

MAY  1955 
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BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  (cont.) 


CONTINUOUS 

ANYWHERE 

RATE 

SEA  DUTY  TO 

> 

\PPLYFORSDEL 

u.  s. 

Journalist 

JOS 

18 

11-51/ 

(conf.) 

JOSN/SA 

18 

1-53/ 

Lithographer  & 
Printer 

IICI 

PICJ 

24 

— 

Lllj 

Pin 

24 

9-51/ 

XM 

LI21 

PISJ 

24 

4-51/ 

LI31 

PI3J 

24 

8-51/ 

IISN/SAI 

PISN/SA/ 

24 

10-50/5-52 

Draftsman 

DMC 

18 

— 

A 

DM1 

18 

— 

DM2 

18 

— 

w 

DM3 

18 

— 

DMSN/SA 

18 

— 

Machinist's  Mate 

MMC 

48 

12-40/8-45 

MM1 

48 

2-43/9-45 

MM2 

48 

1-47/10-47 

MM3 

36 

3-49/10-49 

MMFN/FA 

36 

— 

Engineman 

ENC 

48 

6-38/ 

EN1 

48 

7-44/9-48 

EN2 

36 

10-47/2-49 

EN3 

36 

8-48/ 

ENFN/FA 

36 

10-48/ 

Machinery  Repairman 

MRC 

48 

12-45/ 

MRI 

48 

5-49/ 

MR2 

MRS 

36 

36 

1 -47/9-50 
1-51/ 

MRFN/FA 

36 

— 

Boilerman 

BTC 

48 

9-39/8-48 

BTl 

48 

12-39/8-44 

-o- 

BT2 

48 

2-44/9-47 

BT3 

48 

11-47/2-48 

BTFN/FA 

48 

4-48/2-51 

Electrician's  Mate 

EMC 

48 

1-40/8-50 

EMI 

48 

7-47/12-47 

EM2 

36 

7-45/4-50 

EM3 

36 

3-48/ 

EMFN/FA 

36 

— 

1.  C.  Electrician 

ICC 

48 

— 

IC1 

48 

11-49/ 

IC2 

36 

4-46/10-50 

ICS 

36 

— 

ICFN/FA 

36 

— 

Metalsmith 

MEC 

48 

3-47/5-50 

ME1 

48 

1 -46/3-47 

ME2 

36 

2-48/6-48 

ME3 

36 

8-48/3-51 

MFN/FA 

36 

— 

Pipe  Fitter 

FPC 

48 

1-50/ 

FP1 

48 

7-47/12-47 

FP2 

36 

9-50/11-50 

FP3 

24 

10-48/5-52 

FPFN/FA 

24 

9-52/ 

Damage  Con!rolman 

DCC 

36 

2-49/ 

DC1 

36 

9-49/7-50 

DC2 

DCS 

36 

24 

8-46/9-50 
1-52/ 

DCFN/FA 

24 

2-52/6-52 

Patternmaker 

PMC 

48 

— 

PM1 

48 



PM2 

36 



PM3 

36 

— 

36 

Molder 

MLC 

48 

— 

Mil 

48 

3-50/ 

X 

ML2 

MLS 

36 

36 

IIl'l 

MIFN/FA 

36 

Surveyor 

SVC 

18 

12-50/ 

SVl 

18 

_ 

SV2 

18 



SV3 

18 



SVCN/CP 

18 

— 

COM-1 

COM-3 

COM-4 

COM-5 

COM-6 

11-51/ 

11-51/ 

No  allow. 

1 1 -52/ 

1-53/ 

— 

— 

— — _ — 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

8-52/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

9-50/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

8-51/ 

8-51/ 

No  allow. 

8-52/ 

4-52/ 

4-52/ 

6-52/ 

10-50/ 

No  allow. 



No  allow. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-44/2-47 

1 1 -44/1 1 -46 

12-40/1-47 

12-40/1-47 

11-44/10-47 

10-42/3-46 

9-45/3-46 

2-43/5-44 

1 -46/2-46 

7-45/2-46 

10-47/11-47 

1 -47/1 -48 

1-47/10-47 

11-47/3-48 

2-46/11-47 

10-49/8-50 

3-45/8-48 

2-48/8-48 

11-49/10-50 

6-48/7-50 

5-49/ 

1-50/ 

7-50/ 



6-38/4-49 

6-46/9-48 

10-47/3-48 

10-41/4-48 

8-47/3-49 

6-48/ 

1-43/6-48 

3-47/12-48 

7-42/6-48 

9-51/ 

12-47/5-48 

5-50/12-51 

10-48/5-50 

7-48/5-50 

9-49/ 

7-46/11-51 

— 

10-48/ 

— 

10-48/ 

10-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 



— 

5-46/ 



9-48/ 



4-46/ 

2-43/1-49 

1-50/ 

11-48/ 

No  allow. 

1-50/ 

2-46/12-49 

— _ — — 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 



5-38/7-48 

6-46/7-48 

5-38/8-50 

2-38/3-45 

8-37/11-46 

3-43/2-45 

4-41/8-42 

12-39/7-42 

5-41/5-43 

12-39/2-45 

11-40/1-47 

11-40/8-46 

1-46/9-47 

2-47/11-47 

8-44/11-47 

1-47/1-48 

10-47/5-48 

12-47/5-48 

12-47/11-48 

2-48/4-48 

— 

4-48/ 

4-48/ 

3-40/ 

2-51/ 

12-46/ 

12-46/10-50 

3-49/ 

10-47/4-50 

9-46/10-50 

12-47/3-48 

2-44/2-48 

6-47/1-48 

11-47/12-47 

12-47/2-48 

5-51/10-51 

7-45/8-51 

7-45/12-50 

5-46/12-50 

5-46/ 

4-50/11-51 

4-50/6-50 

4-50/ 

““ 

3-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

10-45/ 

No  allow. 

9-50/ 

7-43/ 

12-46/ 

No  allow. 

3-30/ 

12-46/ 

3-49/ 

3-49/ 

10-48/ 



No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 





No  allow. 

— 

4-51/ 

4-51/ 

— 

— 

4-47/ 

4-50/ 

8-40/ 

2-49/ 

2-47/10-50 

9-46/3-47 

1-46/6-47 

1-46/3-48 

1-46/5-48 

12-46/12-47 

6-48/7-50 

2-48/7-50 

4-48/2-49 

10-48/ 

9-48/12-48 

8-50/4-51 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

1-51/ 

6-50/9-51 

1-50/ 

12-47/ 

12-47/ 

10-49/ 

3-47/12-49 

2-46/4-48 

1-47/2-48 

3-47/12-47 

11-44/12-47 

11-44/11-47 

— 

No  allow. 

12-44/10-50 

10-50/ 

11-50/5-51 

No  allow. 

4-48/9-52 

No  allow. 

5-52/ 

10-50/7-52 

— 

9-52/ 

10-52/ 

6-52/ 

— 

_ „ 

9-48/ 

— 

6-48/ 

— 

5-48/3-49 

9-49/5-51 

12-45/3-50 

12-45/7-51 

4-50/9-50 

8-46/2-51 

7-47/10-51 

12-48/2-51 

2-50/ 

9-51/ 

3-49/11-52 

1 1 -52/ 

3-49/4-52 

5-52/ 

5-52/ 

6-52/ 

2-52/ 

7-52/ 

12-52/ 

4-52/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

3-50/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

12-50/ 

No  allow. 

_ _ _ _ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 



_ _ _ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

7-52/ 



— — 

6-53/ 
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ALL  HANDS 


COM-8 

COM-9 

COM-11 

COM-12 

<4^ 

COM-13 

PRNC 

SRNC 

CNATRA 

CNATE 

1 RATE 

No  allow. 

4-52/ 

4-53/ 

5-52/ 



12-52/ 

__  

4-52/ 

No  allow. 

J03 

— 

11-52/ 

1 -53/ 

JOSN/SA 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

JLIC 

IPIC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

8-48/8-52 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

fill 

IPIl 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

3-49/ 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

/LI2 

IPI2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

12-47/ 

No  allow. 

2-53/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

fll3 

1PI3 

12-51/ 

10-52/ 

— 

7-52/ 

7-52/ 

6-52/ 

— 

10-50/ 

— 

/LISN/SA 

IPISN/SA 



No  allow. 



No  allow. 





No  allow. 



No  allow. 

DMC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

DM1 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

DM2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

DM3 

DMSN/SA 

3-41/1-44 

12-40/9-46 

7-38/9-46 

12-38/7-46 

6-45/10-46 

2-44/8-49 

6-41/7-49 

8-45/4-48 

No  allow. 

MMC 

1 -46/4-46 

2-43/7-45 

8-38/11-45 

10-42/1-46 

3-44/4-46 

2-43/5-46 

5-45/5-46 

3-43/3-46 

No  allow. 

MM1 

2-46/2-48 

4-47/1-48 

12-47/1-48 

12-47/1-48 

11-47/1-48 

9-47/5-4b 

9-47/5-48 

11-47/2-48 

No  allow. 

MM2 

5-48/ 

3-49/2-51 

3-49/5-51 

1-51/9-51 

— 

11-49/6-51 

No  allow. 

10-48/ 

No  allow. 

MM3 

3-48/ 

— 

7-50/ 

7-50/ 

— 

— 

— 

3-48/ 



MMFN/FA 

10-43/ 



1-48/4-49 

— 

11-35/7-50 

— 

— 

1-50/6-50 

No  allow. 

ENC 

5-47/12-47 

7-44/1-47 

10-43/11-46 

11-46/9-48 

9-44/7-48 

8-47/3-49 

1 -49/5-50 

12-42/2-47 

— 

EN1 

12-48/4-49 

3-45/8-48 

4-46/6-48 

2-49/ 

4-48/ 

7-47/11-51 

9-51/ 

10-47/12-48 

3-51/ 

EN2 

8-48/ 

No  allow. 

3-49/9-51 

3-49/9-51 

4-49/1-51 

No  allow. 

EN3 

ENFN/FA 

No  allow. 



No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

MRC 

No  allow. 

4-48/ 

9-46/ 

4-50/ 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

MR1 

No  allow. 

8-48/ 

1 -47/6-48 

1 -47/ 

12-47/ 

— 

No  allow. 

6-48/3-49 

No  allow. 

MR2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

1-51/ 

No  allow. 

MR3 

MRFN/FA 

2-49/9-50 

6-47/6-50 

2-39/11-47 

9-39/6-47 

9-39/9-49 

9-49/ 

10-49/ 

12-47/ 

No  allow. 

BTC 

3-43/2-46 

10-40/7-45 

3-43/4-44 

2-41/11-44 

2-41/6-44 

4-46/12-46 

5-43/12-46 

1-44/12-45 

1-46/12-47 

BT1 

10-46/12-47 

10-46/10-47 

12-47/1-48 

11-47/12-47 

2-45/12-47 

11-47/1-48 

No  allow. 

2-44/11-47 

No  allow. 

BT2 

No  allow. 

1-47/10-48 

9-50/ 

12-40/10-50 

7-46/4-49 

11-48/10-50 

No  allow. 

3-48/6-49 

No  allow. 

BT3 

— 

7-50/ 

1 1 -47/ 

11-47/ 

— 

— 

5-48/ 

— 

No  allow. 

BTFN/FA 

1-40/11-49 

8-48/7-50 

3-35/6-43 

3-35/1-50 

6-39/ 

3-49/ 

10-47/2-51 

9-50/ 

No  allow. 

EMC 

6-46/11-47 

12-47/5-48 

4-45/12-47 

8-47/2-48 

7-47/1-48 

1-48/5-48 

1-48/12-48 

8-46/6-48 

No  allow. 

EMI 

1-43/1-49 

4-50/10-50 

4-50/7-51 

4-52/ 

— 

— 

8-51/ 

4-51/ 

No  allow. 

EM2 

No  allow. 

9-51/ 

1 1 -48/ 

1 1 -48/ 

— 

— 

— 

10-49/12-51 

No  allow. 

EM3 

No  allow. 

EMFN/FA 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

ICC 

3-50/ 

— 

1-49/ 

11-41/2-50 

1 1 -49/ 

— 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

IC1 

— 

10-48/11-51 

1 -48/ 

4-46/ 

4-46/ 

4-49/ 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

IC2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

ICS 

No  allow. 

ICFN/FA 

3-47/10-50 

3-47/ 

5-45/2-49 

5-45/ 

12-49/10-50 

8-40/ 

10-50/ 

10-50/ 

No  allow. 

MEC 

8-44/3-47 

7-47/3-48 

3-47/10-47 

3-47/7-48 

2-46/12-47 

1-46/3-48 

6-43/9-48 

12-46/11-47 

No  allow. 

ME1 

6-48/1-49 

11-43/10-48 

6-48/10-48 

5-48/6-49 

6-48/9-50 

— 

No  allow. 

12-47/7-48 

No  allow. 

ME2 

No  allow. 

1-49/ 

8-49/ 

8-48/ 

No  allow. 

6-50/ 

No  allow. 

3-51/ 

No  allow. 

ME3 

No  allow. 

MEFN/FA 

1 -50/ 

9-48/ 

9-48/3-50 

3-50/ 

No  allow. 



No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

FPC 

7-47/3-49 

12-47/2-49 

7-47/12-47 

9-47/2-48 

6-50/ 

4-48/3-50 

4-48/ 

12-47/5-50 

No  allow. 

FPl 

7-48/7-51 

9-50/10-51 

12-50/ 

8-50/ 

No  allow. 

8-50/5-51 

12-50/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

FP2 

No  allow. 

2-52/7-52 

10-48/ 

8-52/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

9-51/ 

5-52/ 

No  allow. 

FP3 

— 

— 

9-52/ 

9-52/ 

FPFN/FA 

No  allow. 

_ — 

1-50/12-51 

— 



2-49/ 

— 



No  allow. 

DCC 

4-50/ 

10-46/12-49 

6-44/2-50 

6-50/2-51 

2-50/12-51 

8-51/ 

8-51/ 

7-50/ 

No  allow. 

DC1 

7-48/ 

8-46/ 

7-47/1-51 

7-47/-  - 

1-51/ 

7-47/10-51 

8-50/ 

1 -49/ 

No  allow. 

DC2 

No  allow. 

6-51/9-52 

3-52/5-52 

8-51/4-52 

8-51/ 

— 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

DCS 

6-52/ 

4-52/6-52 

8-52/10-52 

8-52/ 

3-48/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

DCFN/FA 

No  allow. 

No  ollow. 

2-50/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

PMC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

PM1 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

PM2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

9-51/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

PMS 

— 

PMFN/FA 

No  a^low. 

No  allow. 

7-42/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

MLC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

Mil 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

ML2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

7-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

MLS 

MIFN/FA 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

12-50/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

SVC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

SVl 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

SV2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

SVS 

— 

SVCN/CP 
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BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  (cont.) 


RATE 

CONTINUOUS 
SEA  DUTY  TO 
APPLY  FOR  SDEL 

ANYWHERE 
U.  S. 

COM-1 

COM-3 

COM-4 

COM-5 

COM-6 

Construction 

Electrician's  Mate 

T 

CEC 

CE1 

CE2 

CE3 

CECN/CP 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

3-53/ 

8-52/3-53 

1-53/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
10-51/ 

6-51/ 

10-52/ 

No  allow. 
6-52/ 

Driver 

CDC 

CD1 

CD2 

CD3 

CDCN/CP 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

9-51/1-52 

3-51/7-51 

1-51/11-51 

9-47/6-52 

5-52/10-52 

7-52/ 

9-52/ 

1-51/10-52 
9-52/10-52 
10-52/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 

5-52/ 

No  allow. 

1- 49/ 

6-51/ 

1 -52/ 

4-52/ 

2- 52/10-52 

11-51/ 

3-51/11-51 

3- 51/ 

4- 52/12-52 

1-49/1-52 

3-51/6-51 

9-50/2-52 

1-51/4-52 

5-52/12-52 

Mechanic 

CMC 

CM1 

CM2 

CM3 

CMCN/CP 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

1 -52/ 

6-52/ 

8-52/ 

6-52/8-52 
4-52/ 

11- 50/9-52 

8- 51/ 

12- 52/ 

9- 52/-  - 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

3-51/ 

8-52/ 

12-51/ 

11-52/ 

12-50/ 

10-52/ 

10-50/11-52 

Builder 

BUC 

BUI 

BU2 

BUS 

BUCN/CP 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

8- 50/4-51 
3-48/4-52 

9- 50/6-52 

7- 52/12-52 

8- 52/2-53 

3-51/10-52 
8-50/ 

2- 51/10-52 

3- 50/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
3-50/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
6-52/ 

6-51/10-52 

3-48/8-52 

8-52/ 

8- 50/5-51 

9- 48/8-52 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
8-52/ 

Steelworker 

SWC 

SW1 

SW2 

SW3 

SWCN/CP 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

9-39/9-51 
1-49/6-51 
1-50/6-52 
10-52/12-52 
9-52/ 

12-52/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
5-48/9-49 

3-52/ 

9-52/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
9-52/ 

Utilities  Man 

UTC 

UTl 

UT2 

UTS 

UTCN/CP 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

7-37/ 

7-48/ 

3-53/6-53 
5-53/ 

7-37/ 

7-48/ 

7-52/ 

6-53/ 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 
No  allow. 

- - - - 

7-37/ 

Steward 

C 

SDC 

SDl 

SD2 

SD3 

TN/TA 

36 

36 

36 

36 

24 

12-27/ 

6- 42/1-50 
12-42/10-50 

3-45/8-50 

7- 52/ 

7-42/5-50 
5-46/9-50 
3-44/4-48 
9-46/ 

3-49/ 

12-43/8-48 

10- 42/1-46 
3-44/11-45 

11- 45/3-51 

8- 51/8-51 
10-43/6-47 
12-42/8-46 

9- 46/11-46 
1-51/11-51 

12-34/ 

1-41/12-49 

4-47/8-49 

9-46/8-50 

11-45/3-49 

7-42/2-51 
11-46/11-50 
1 -47/7-51 

Aviation  Machinist's 
Mate 

ADC 

A01 

AD2 

ADS 

ADAN/AA 

24 

24 

24 

18 

18 

1-51/6-51 

8-49/8-51 

6-50/3-51 

1-51/10-51 

4-52/2-53 

9-47/4-48 

10-42/11-47 

10-46/6-48 

12-51/10-52 

9-48/1-51 

11-49/8-50 

6-48/8-51 

5-51/4-53 

1-43/10-48 

3-46/7-50 

7- 49/4-50 

8- 52/3-53 

10-47/6-49 

10-47/12-48 

5-47/9-51 

4-52/4-53 

5-47/5-48 
9-47/8-49 
1-48/8-49 
9-48/10-50 
4-53/ 

Aviation  Electronics 
Technician  & 
Aviation 
Electronicsman 

ALCl 

ATC) 

ALII 

ATi; 

A121 

AT2J 

AL31 

AT3J 

AlAN/AAl 

atan/aa; 

24 

24 

18 

18 

18 

8-47/9-51 

8-49/5-50 

8-52/ 

5-51/11-52 

5-47/3-51 

3-47/4-48 

8-47/ 

11-52/3-53 

1-49/8-50 

4-46/ 

7-52/ 

7-50/2-52 

3- 48/5-50 

4- 46/6-53 
7-52/3-53 

7-47/7-52 

12-48/10-50 

11-52/ 

3-53/ 

5-47/3-50 

12-49/8-50 

8-47/ 

4-53/ 

Aviation  Ordnanceman 

AOC 

A01 

A02 

AOS 

AOAN/AA 

24 

24 

24 

18 

18 

4-50/2-52 

3-49/6-50 

3-47/7-50 

9-46/9-52 

2-53/5-53 

7-48/5-49 
4-43/4-47 
3-48/12-48 
3-48/11-50 
3-53/ 

7- 48/ 

3-47/9-50 

12-46/ 

8- 52/7-53 

3-53/ 

5-50/8-51 

2-42/11-47 

12-46/11-48 

4-48/7-52 

4-53/5-53 

2- 48/5-50 
4-47/5-50 

11-47/3-52 
4-53/ 

3- 53/ 

9-52/ 

4-47/8-50 
8-49/1-51 
1-51/12-51 
12-52/ 

Air  Controlman 

ACC 

ACl 

AC2 

ACS 

ACAN/AA 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

4-53/ 

Aviation  Boatswain's 
Mate 

ABC 

AB1 

AB2 

AB3 

ABAN/AA 

24 

24 

24 

18 

18 

1-51/11-52 

7-50/1-51 

4-48/5-51 

4-49/1-52 

4-52/3-53 

8-51/ 

3- 47/12-50 
5-46/9-48 
5-51/10-52 

4- 52/ 

8-51/ 

No  allow. 
5-46/1-51 
No  allow. 
3-53/4-53 

9-51/10-52 

8- 50/5-51 

9- 48/7-51 

11- 47/1-52 

12- 52/3-53 

1 -52/ 

2-48/5-52 

4-47/ 

4-48/8-53 

5-51/6-52 

5-51/ 

5-51/1-52 
3-53/ 

Aviation  Electrician's 
Mate 

AEC 

AE1 

AE2 

AES 

AEAN/AA 

24 

24 

18 

18 

18 

9-49/12-52 

2-47/ 

1-53/ 

8-51/2-53 

7-46/12-52 

10-50/10-51 

9-48/ 

1 1 -47/ 

10-50/ 

7-46/ 

2-50/ 

10-51/ 

No  allow. 
9-52/ 

4-49/6-49 

8- 51/ 

9- 45/ 

4-48/12-52 

10-51/ 

1-52/ 

7-52/ 

3-53/ 

2-50/ 

9-48/ 

9-52/ 

Aviation  Structural 
Mechanic 

AMC 

AMI 

AM2 

AMS 

AMAN/AA 

24 

24 

18 

18 

18 

8-52/ 

12-46/ 

1 1 -52/3-53 
12-52/4-53 

9-48/9-51 

12-46/7-52 

6-51/ 

4-53/ 

7-50/5-52 
3-53/ 

7-47/7-51 

12-46/ 

3-53/ 

3-53/ 

5-52/ 

12-49/9-52 

1-51 

5-52/--- 

Parachute  Rigger 

PRC 

PR1 

24 

24 

— 

3-51/ 

10-48/ 

10-48/6-52 

1 -52/ 

1 1 -52/ 
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ALL  HANDS 


COM-8 

COM-9 

COM-11 

COM-12 

COM-13 

PRNC 

SRNC 

CNATRA 

CNATE 

RATE 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

3-53/ 

_ _ _ _ 

No  allow. 



No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

CEC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

10-53/ 

No  allow. 

CEl 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

11-52/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

CE2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 



No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

10-52/ 

No  allow. 

CE3 

10-51/ 

— 

CECN/CP 

No  allow. 

1-51/ 

8-50/4-52 

2-51/ 

2-51/ 

_ — _ ~ 

No  allow. 

12-51  

No  allow. 

CDC 

No  allow. 

7-51/10-52 

1-50/6-51 

9-51/ 

— 

11-51/10-52 

No  allow. 

6-51  12-51 

No  allow. 

CDl 

No  allow. 

1-52/8-52 

8-48/12-52 

8-43/ 

3-50/5-52 

5-51/6-52 

No  allow. 

5-52/ 

No  allow. 

CD2 

No  allow. 

6-52/10-52 

8-48/10-52 

1 1 -52/ 

— 

9-52/ 

No  allow. 

9-47/4-52 

No  allow. 

CDS 

10-52/ 

11-52/2-53 

8-52/11-52 

11  52/ 

11-52/ 

CDCNCP 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

1-52/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

CMC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

11-50/ 

No  allow. 

CMl 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

11-53/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

10-52/ 

No  allow. 

CM2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

8-52/ 

1 1 -52/ 

9-52/ 

No  allow. 

5-51/ 

2-51/3-53 

No  allow. 

CM3 

10-52/ 

6-52/ 

6-52/ 

— 

“ “ “ ~ 

CMCN/CP 

No  allow. 

7-51/ 

12-50/7-52 

8-50/4-52 

1 -53/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

3-51/ 

No  allow. 

BUC 

No  allow. 

1-51/ 

4-51/1-52 

1 -52/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

3-48/ 

No  allow. 

BUI 

No  allow. 

_ _ _ _ 

9-50/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

6-52/ 

No  allow. 

BU2 

No  allow. 

7-52/ 

6-52/12-52 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

12-49/12-52 

No  allow. 

BUS 

— 

6-52/ 

1 1 -52/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12-52/ 

“ “ “ “ 

BUCN/CP 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

3-47/9-52 

5-51/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

9-39/1-52 

No  allow. 

SWC 

No  allow. 

8-48/ 

2-51/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

1-49/12-50 

No  allow. 

SWl 

No  allow. 

11-51/ 

1 -50/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

9-51/6-52 

No  allow. 

SW2 

No  allow. 



12-52/3-53 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

3-52/12-52 

No  allow. 

SW3 

1-53/ 

SWCN/CP 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

3-51/ 

3-51/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 



No  allow. 

UTC 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

6-52/ 

— 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

2-53/ 

No  allow. 

UTl 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

9-48/ 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

— 

No  allow. 

UT2 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

6-53/ 



— — 

No  allow. 

No  allow. 

4-53/ 

No  allow. 

UTS 

— 

5-53/ 

6-53/ 

UTCN/CP 

12-27/6-48 

12-27/8-48 

1-51/ 

SDC 

1 1 -46/5-51 

12-43/5-50 

9-38/11-47 

6-42/4-47 

9-38/12-51 

10-50/5-51 

10-50/ 

6-51/1-52 

10-46/6-51 

SDl 

9-49/ 

2-46/9-49 

7-49/9-50 

11-45/6-46 

11-45/9-50 

4-47/12-50 

11-50/ 

11-48/11-50 

12-42/12-51 

SD2 

3-51/ 

8-50/ 

3-45/9-48 

10-44/6-45 

3-45/9-50 

8-51/ 

8-49/ 

7-49/12-50 

8-46/9-51 

SD3 

— 

— 

2-51/1-53 

2-51/ 

— 

11-51/ 

— 

2-51/5-51 

— 

TN/TA 

10-47/6-50 

1-51/8-51 

8-47/7-48 

7-37/12-46 

7-37/12-46 

2-44/8-51 

2-44/7-51 

7-34/4-43 

2-52/ 

ADC 

3-49/5-52 

8-47/5-52 

4-46/4-48 

9-44/12-48 

11-47/3-50 

1 1 -44/2-51 

2-48/6-51 

10-42/1-48 

9-49/5-52 

ADI 

11-51/3-52 

2-51/8-52 

2-47/8-49 

1-46/4-48 

1-46/1-50 

10-50/9-51 

12-48/7-52 

10-46/8-50 

7-50/1-51 

AD2 

9-49/2-52 

1-51/6-52 

9-50/6-51 

1-50/8-51 

10-48/12-50 

1-51/8-52 

7-53/ 

10-48/10-50 

3-53/7-53 

ADS 

— — 

“ — 

4-52/ 

9-50/8-53 

10-48/ 

4-53/ 

— 

9-48/7-52 

— 

ADAN/AA 

— 

3-45/9-47 

2-43/8-48 

3-43/1-47 

7-48/11-48 

8-51/ 

8-51/ 

1 -47/5-47 

8-46/8-47 

fAlC 

lATC 

1-49/ 

9-48/ 

3-48/9-49 

8-43/12-47 

6-44/1-48 

6-49/10-50 

6-49/3-51 

9-47/12-48 

10-49/8-51 

<< 

— 

7-52/ 

8-48/8-52 

8-44/9-48 

10-50/ 

5-51/ 

— 

8-50/8-52 

— 

[AL2 

1AT2 

— 

— 

2-53/ 

2-53/ 

8-50/ 

— 



8-50/ 

6-53/ 

fALS 

lATS 

— 

— 

7-48/ 

5-53/ 

3-49/ 

— 

— 

7-48/2-53 

— 

fALAN/AA 

lATAN/AA 

5-50/ 

8-49/ 

6-40/7-47 

9-37/2-49 

9-41/7-48 

1-51/ 

No  allow. 

5-46/4-48 

1 -49/ 

AOC 

!ii-50/8-51 

1 1 -44/6-48 

7-44/4-48 

7-44/11-47 

9-41/3-48 

2-42/8-50 

No  allow. 

9-41/9-45 

1 -49/3-51 

AOl 

1-51/9-51 

7-48/1-51 

11-47/1-52 

11-47/3-51 

2-48/12-48 

8-47/12-48 

No  allow. 

3-47/3-48 

10-48/ 

A02 

3-48/10-52 

4-48/1-52 

1-49/8-52 

1 -49/9-52 

3-51/3-53 

4-48/9-52 

6-53/ 

9-46/5-49 

4-48/8-52 

AOS 

4-53/—  — 

6-51/1-53 

3-53/ 

11-52/ 

10-52/ 

6-52/ 

— 

12-51/9-52 

5-53/ 

AOAN/AA 

1-51/ 

4-53/ 



ACC 

ACl 

— 

— 

— 

8-52/ 

8-51/ 





2-53/ 

— 

AC2 

~ — 

— 

8-48/ 

10-52/ 

3-53/ 



_ 

8-48/ 

— 

ACS 

— 

ACAN/AA 

— 

— 

1-51/9-52 

10-51/ 

No  allow. 

3-52/ 



9-51/10-51 

9-51/ 

ABC 

2-51/12-51 

5-48/—  — 

5-47/3-51 

6-49/7-51 

5-47/1-51 

3-47/8-51 

No  allow. 

10-50/1-51 

8-52/ 

ABl 

5-51/ 

1 1 -50/—  — 

2-51/8-52 

8-52/1-53 

No  allow. 

3-50/ 

3-49/ 

5-48/10-50 

1 1 -52/ 

AB2 

— 

11-49/3-51 

4-48/2-51 

No  allow. 

9-51/8-52 

1 1 -50/ 

4-49/7-51 

9-52/2-53 

ABS 

3-46/—  — 

— 

4-53/ 

4-53/ 

10-52/ 

8-53/ 

4-52/7-53 

3-53/ 

ABAN/AA 

— 

9-52/ 

1-52/8-52 

12-49/7-51 

No  allow. 

9-49/12-52 



11-48/1-52 

4-49/ 

AEC 

2-50/ 

— 

12-49/7-51 

11-49/2-51 

3-51/7-52 

1-52/ 

— 

8-46/4-49 



AEl 

4-53/ 

2-53/ 

No  allow. 

5-53/ 

— — — _ 

9-45/9-48 

12-50/ 

AE2 

8-52/2-53 

8-52/3-53 

8-52/ 

8-51/4-53 

— — — _ 

4-48/9-51 



AES 

4-53/ 

9-52/ 

— 

AEAN/AA 

— 

12-47/ 

1-41/7-50 

1-41/12-47 

_ _ _ _ 

_ 



1-41/2-51 

— — — — 

AMC 

— 



9-43/5-51 

9-48/8-50 

5-49/9-50 

10-48/7-51 

9-52/ 

7-47/9-48 

10-48/  - 

AMI 



_ — _ _ 

11-48  3-51 

11-48/8-52 

9-38/1-51 

8-48/ 

— 

3-49/9-50 

— 

AM2 

1 1 -52/ 

“ ~ ~ “ 

4-52/ 

3-51/ 

12-48/ 

1-51/ 

— 

6-51/10-52 

2-53/ 

AMS 

12-52/ 

5-52/ 

— 

AMAN/AA 

8-46/ 

9-51/ 

9-51/ 

^ 



9-52/ 

^ 

PRC 

1 1 -49/ 

2-52/6-52 

No  allow. 

11-52/ 

No  allow. 

10-50/5-52 

No  allow. 

PRl 
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BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  (cont.) 


RATE 

CONTINUOUS 
SEA  DUTY  TO 
APPLY  FORSDEL 

ANYWHERE 
U.  S. 

COM-1 

COM-3 

COM-4 

COM-5 

COM-6 

PR2 

18 

9-51/ 

1 -50/ 

— 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

Rigger 

PR3 

18 

1 -52/ 

11-48/ 

— 

3-48/ 

— 

(cont.) 

PRAN/AA 

18 

— 

7-53/ 

— _ — _ 

Aviation  Storekeeper 

AKC 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9-52/ 

— 

AKI 

24 

7-48/ 

— — — 

— — — 

9-51/ 

10-52/ 

8-52/ 

AK2 

18 

7-50/ 

7-52/ 

6-47/ 

— 

— 

— 

AK3 

18 

3-46/5-53 

— 

5-52/ 

7-53/ 

2-53/ 

2-53/ 

AKAN/AA 

18 

— 

4-53/ 

~ 

3-53/7-53 

— 

~ 

Photographer's  Mate 

PHC 

24 

— 

7-49/ 

No  allow. 

— 

— 

4-50/ 

PHI 

24 

8-51/ 

3-51/ 

9-48/ 

4-49/ 

7-52/ 

8-50/ 

¥ 

PH2 

18 

— 

8-48/ 

6-50/ 

— 

3-53/ 

7-51/ 

PH3 

18 

10-52/2-53 

5-53/ 

4-53/ 

4-53/ 

— 

9-49/ 

PHAN/AA 

18 

1 -53/ 

8-52/ 

8-52/ 

— 

— 

— 

Airman 

AN/AA 

24 

12-47/3-49 

6-51/9-52 

6-51/ 

9-52/9-52 

3-49/9-52 

11-48/8-52 

Examinations  for  Advancement 
to  First,  Second  and  Third  Class 
PO  Rates  Will  Be  Held  in  August 

Servicewide  examinations  for  ad- 
vancement to  pay  grades  E-4,  E-5 
and  E-6  will  be  conducted  in  August 
for  all  ratings  except  EC,  PI  and  AL. 
Announcement  has  been  made  also 
that  examinations  for  advancement 
to  pay  grades  E-4,  E-5,  E-6  and  E-7 
will  be  conducted  for  all  ratings  in 
February  1956. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  quota  re- 
strictions to  some  rates  due  to: 

1 ) The  total  number  of  a particu- 
lar rate  or  rating  on  board  exceeding 
the  Navy’s  requirements; 

2)  The  total  number  of  a pay 
grade  on  board  exceeding  the  Navy’s 
requirements; 

3)  The  limitation  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  petty  officers  that  may  be  on 
board. 

The  August  examinations  are 
scheduled  as  follows: 

• Tuesday,  9 August:  Pay  Grade 
E-4  (Third  Class  Petty  Officer). 

• Tuesday,  16  August:  Pay  Grade 
E-5  (Second  Class  Petty  Officer). 

• Tuesday,  23  August:  Pay  Grade 
E-6  (First  Class  Petty  Officer). 

Examinations  are  not  being  given 
for  the  FC,  PI  and  AL  ratings  since 
these  ratings  are  being  consolidated 
with  other  ratings.  All  men  now  hold- 
ing FC  ratings  must  take  a special 
exam  to  change  their  rates  to  the 
same  pay  grade  in  FT.  These  quali- 
fying examinations  will  be  held  on  the 
same  date  as  servicewide  competitive 
exams  for  the  same  pay  grade. 

The  August  examinations  will  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes: 

• Advancement  of  USN  and 
USNR  personnel  on  active  duty. 

• Advancement  of  Naval  Reserve 
personnel  in  training  and  administra- 


tive billets  with  the  Naval  Reserve 
(TAR). 

• Change  in  rating  from  FC  to  FT 
(as  mentioned  above). 

• Change  in  rating  from  AL  to  AT 
in  aceordance  with  the  provisions  of 
BuPers  Inst.  1440.10. 

• Change  in  rating  from  PI  to  LI 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
BuPers  Inst.  1440.15. 

• Change  in  rating  to  GS,  GF  and 
AQ  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  BuPers  Inst.  1440.14. 

• Combinations  of  advancement 
and  change  in  rating  as  provided  for 
in  BuPers  Inst.  1418. 7A  (for  instance, 
a PI2  may  take  the  LI2  examination 
for  change  in  rating  and  may  also  take 
the  LIl  examination  for  advancement 
and  concurrent  change  in  rating). 

• SNs  attached  to  a command 
having  an  allowance  for  PHs  may 
participate  in  the  examination  for 
PH3  if  they  are  fully  qualified. 

BuPers  Notice  1418  of  25  Mar 
1955,  which  gives  details  of  the  ad- 
vancement program,  also  waives  the 
stenographic  performance  tests  re- 
quired for  personnel  in  the  YN  rating, 
although  stenographic  tests  will  be 
required  for  the  YNS  rating.  In  addi- 
tion, the  CAA  certificate  requirement 
for  advancement  to  all  pay  grades  in 


the  Air  Controlman  rating  is  waived 
for  ACs  who  are  not  assigned  to  con- 
trol tower  duties.  The  notice  also 
points  out  that  electric  typewriters 
may  be  used  by  candidates  partici- 
pating in  typing  performance  tests. 

The  deadline  for  requesting  exams 
and  dates  for  computing  eligibility 
for  promotion  are  set  forth  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1418. 7A.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  personnel  cannot  be 
recommended  for  participation  in  ad- 
vancement exams  until  they  have 
been  assigned  a Navy  Enlisted  Classi- 
fication Code  showing  qualifications 
equal  to  or  greater  than  those  re- 
quired for  the  pay  grade  level  for 
which  the  candidate  is  being  ex- 
amined. 

DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
certain  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  11— Announced  the  convening 
of  selection  boards  to  consider  staflE 
corps  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy, 
men  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Naval 
Reserve  Nurse  Corps  on  active  duty 
for  temporary  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant. 

No.  12— Offered  best  wishes  to 
SeaBees  on  their  13th  birthday. 
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ALL  HANDS 


COM-8 

COM-9 

COM-11 

COM-12 

COM-13 

PRNC 

SRNC 

CNATRA 

CNATE 

RATE 

— 

— 

1 1 -50/3-53 

5-51/ 

1-53/ 

9-50/9-51 

1 -52/ 

3-52/ 

No  allow. 
3-51/ 

9-51/ 

5-52/ 

4- 49/ 

5- 52/ 

3-51/10-52 

1-52/ 

7-53/ 

No  allow. 
10-52/ 

PR2 

PR3 

PRAN/AA 

— 

1-52/ 

8-51/ 

3-53/ 

1- 52/ 

7-48/7-52 

2- 52/ 

9-52/ 

9-52/ 

1-52/ 

9-46/3-49 

10-46/7-50 

3-46/11-52 

7-44/ 

9- 48/2-52 

2-52/ 

9-52/ 

10- 51/ 

1 -52/ 

3- 53/ 

4- 53/ 

8-52/ 

7-53/ 

7-44/2-53 

1-49/1-52 

6- 48/4-52 

7- 52/3-53 
9-52/4-53 

2-53/ 

7-53/ 

7-53/ 

AKC 

AKl 

AK2 

AK3 

AKAN/AA 

PHC 

PHI 

PH2 

PH3 

PHAN/AA 

5-52/ 

8-51/ 

5-53/ 

10-52/ 

1 -53/ 

10-47/8-50 

6-50/ 

5-52/ 

3-53/ 

10-47/12-51 

2-49/ 

8-50/ 

7-52/ 

No  allow. 
4-51/2-52 

2-53/ 

1-53/ 

9-52/ 

6-49/ 

2-53/ 

1- 51/ 

2- 53/ 

9-51/ 

10-49/9-51 

9-49/5-52 
7-52/ 

9-48/ 

3-49/10-52 

3-49/9-52 

11-48/1-52 

1 1 -48/2-52 

3-49/10-51 

9-51/12-52 

12-47/3-49 

10-52/ 

AN'AA 

No.  13— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  reports  of  line 
seleetion  boards  which  recommended 
officers  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant. 

BuPers  Instructions 

No.  1530. 23B  — Constitutes  au- 
thority for  all  commands  to  nominate 
enlisted  men  to  participate  in  the 
Navy -wide  preliminary  examination 
for  assignment  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Preparatory  School. 

No.  1306.25A  — Provides  duty 
assignment  options  for  reenlistees 
and  promulgates  instructions  for  the 
disposition  and  assignment  to  duty 
of  enlisted  personnel  who  reenlist 
with  continuous  service  in  the  Regu- 
lar Navy. 

BuPers  Notices 

No.  1120  (23  Feb  1955) -An- 
nounced change  to  BuPers  Inst. 
1120. 11  A,  which  refers  to  selection 
of  qualified  naval  personnel  for  offi- 
cer candidate  school  indoctrination 
and  appointment. 

No.  1120  (24  Feb  1955) -Invited 
applications  from  permanently  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  line  (Regu- 
lar Navy),  not  above  the  grade  of 
lieutenant,  for  Engineering  Duty, 
Aeronautical  Engineering  Duty  and 
Special  Duty. 

No.  1418  (25  Mar  1955)— Invites 
attention  to  the  August  schedule  of 
servicewide  competitive  examina- 
tions for  enlisted  personnel,  provides 
current  information  on  the  forth- 
coming series  of  examinations,  and 
stresses  certain  administrative  pro- 
cedures connected  with  the  exami- 
nation system. 

No.  1421  (4  Mar  1955)  - An- 
nounces the  selection  of  outstanding 
warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  women  of  the  Regular  Navy  for 
training  leading  to  a commission  in 
the  Regular  Navy. 

No.  1421  (16  Mar  1955)  - An- 


nounced the  selection  of  enlisted 
personnel  who  were  recommended 
for  temporary  appointment  to  War- 
rant Officer,  W-1. 

No.  1530  (3  Mar  1955)-Promul- 
gated  the  list  of  active  duty  person- 
nel who  were  provisionally  selected 
for  enrollment  in  the  NROTC. 

No.  1620  (25  Feb  1955)  - Re- 
quests statistical  data  concerning  the 
non-medical  use  of  narcotics  by 
naval  personnel. 

No.  1640  (21  Mar  1955)  - An- 
nounced Change  No.  2 to  BuPers 
Inst.  1640.3,  which  concerns  desig- 
nation of  places  of  confinement  for 
courts-martial  prisoners. 

No.  1650  (21  Mar  1955)  - Pro- 
mulgates the  names  of  ships  and 
units  awarded  PUC  for  outstanding 
performance  in  support  of  military 
operations  against  enemy  aggressor 
forces  in  Korea  during  periods  desig- 
nated. 

No.  1710  (8  Mar  1955)  An- 
nounced Change  No.  1 to  BuPers 
Inst.  1710.1B,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  Navy  Sports  Program. 


"Hmmm,  what  shall  I wear  today?" 

C.  W.  Keiningham,  SK3,  USN 


Here  Are  More  Candidates  for 
Title  of  All-Navy  Family 

If  an  “All-Navy  Family”  were  ever 
selected,  you  can  bet  that  Michael 
Ullom,  HM3,  USN,  of  uss  Vulcan 
(AR  5)  would  have  his  family  name 
among  the  competitors.  Michael 
shipped  over  last  January  for  six 
more  years  to  keep  alive  the  USN- 
Ullom  connection  that  began  many 
years  ago. 

All  this  naval  service  began  with 
Michael’s  grandfathers.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather,  also  named  Michael, 
put  in  his  “20”  in  the  Marine  Corps 
while  his  grandfather  on  his  mother’s 
side  retired  as  a Navy  Chief. 

Besides  his  grandfathers,  Michael’s 
father,  his  two  uncles,  and  his  father- 
in-law  are  all  retired  Navy  career 
men.  In  addition,  his  older  brother 
is  a veteran  of  eight  years’  Naval 
Service,  his  younger  brother  has  com- 
pleted eight  months  of  a four-year 
cruise,  his  brother-in-law  has  three 
years  of  naval  service  and  his  sister 
used  to  work  at  the  Portsmouth,  Va., 
Naval  Hospital. 

Michael’s  father,  Edward  R.,  Sr., 
spent  his  Navy  career  as  a water- 
tender.  Ships  he  served  in  include 
West  Virginia,  Detoey  and  Missis- 
sissippi.  Now  retired,  the  senior  Ul- 
lom is  still  connected  with  the  Navy 
—as  an  engineman  working  at  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital. 

Even  in  marriage,  Michael  Ullom 
furthered  his  connections  with  the 
Navy.  His  wife,  the  former  Joann 
Lemoine,  is  the  daughter  of  a re- 
tired Chief  Boatswain.  Michael’s 
brothers  on  active  duty  are  both  sta- 
tioned at  the  radar  school  in  Ports- 
mouth. The  elder  is  an  instructor 
while  the  other  is  a student. 

In  the  Ullom  family,  the  question 
regarding  shipping  over  is  not  “if” 
but  “when.” 
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Here  Are  the  Changes  In  Pay  and  Allowances  under  New  Law 


Effective  1 april,  pay  checks  for 
^all  hands  from  seaman  recruits  to 
admirals,  as  well  as  other  military 
personnel,  were  substantially  in- 
creased by  provisions  of  Public  Law 
20,  84th  Congress,  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1955.  Details  of  the  law  as 
applicable  to  naval  personnel,  are 
being  promulgated  by  official  Navy 
Department  dnectives. 

As  shown  by  the  accompanying 
table,  the  pay  raises  range  from 
2.04  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  The 
measure  also: 

• Increases  submarine  and  flying 
pay  rates  for  each  grade  and  length 
of  service.  ( See  accompanying 
table.) 

• Increases  diving  pay  as  follows: 
Master  Diver— $23;  Diver  1st  Class 
— $18;  Salvage  Diver  — $15;  Diver 
2nd  Class— $13.  This  pay  may  not  be 
paid  concurrently  with  incentive  pay 
for  hazardous  duty. 

• Increases  special  diving  pay 
from  $5  to  $5.50  per  hour.  The  new 
$5.50  hourly  pay  may  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hazardous  duty  pay  men- 
tioned below,  provided  the  member 
qualifies  for  both. 

• Increases  hazardous  duty  pay, 
such  as  demolition,  parachutist,  sub- 
marine escape  tank  training  and  div- 
ing school,  from  $100  for  officers 
and  $50  for  enlisted  personnel,  to 
$110  and  $55,  respectively. 

• Qualifies  three  additional  groups 
—low-pressure  chamber  inside  ob- 
servers, personnel  who  participate  in 
tests  of  acceleration  and  decelera- 
tion, and  divers  who  use  helium- 
oxygen  as  a breathing  mixture  in 
deep-sea  diving— for  similar  hazard- 
ous-duty pay. 

• Provides  a dislocation  allow- 
ance equal  to  a month’s  quarters  al- 
lowance for  military  personnel  with 
dependents  who  move  in  connection 
with  a permanent  change  of  duty 
station.  The  dislocation  allowance  is 
not  payable  on  orders  from  home  to 
first  duty  station  or  from  last  duty 
station  to  home. 

• Provides  a mileage  allowance  in 
lieu  of  the  transportation  of  baggage 
and  household  effects  for  members 
who  transport  a house  trailer  or  mo- 


bile dwelling  within  the  continental 
United  States  for  use  as  a residence. 
This  allowance  may  not  exceed  $.20 
per  mile.  The  member  may  elect  to 
receive  dislocation  allowance  in  lieu 
of  trailer  allowance  but  will  not  be 
entitled  to  both. 

• Increases  maximum  permissible 
per  diem  from  $9  to  $12  per  day. 

• Increases  pay  of  students  at 
Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Air 
Force  academies  from  $81.12  to 
$111.15  per  month. 

• Increases  pay  for  aviation  ca- 
dets from  $109.20  per  month  to 
$111.15,  plus  $50  per  month  pay 
for  those  designated  as  crew  mem- 
bers. 

• Provides,  for  information  pur- 
poses only,  that  any  person  now  or 
hereafter  entitled  to  retired  pay,  re- 
tirement pay,  retainer  pay,  or  equiv- 
alent pay  (including  persons  entitled 
to  temporary  disability  retirement 
pay)  computed  at  the  rates  pre- 
scribed in  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949,  shall  have  his  pay  com- 
puted at  the  rates  prescribed  by  that 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Career  In- 
centive Act  -of  1955  except  that  an 
officer  with  less  than  three  years’ 
service  for  pay  purposes,  or  a war- 
rant officer  or  an  enlisted  member 
with  less  than  two  years’  service  for 
pay  purposes,  retired  for  physical 
disability  or  placed  on  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list,  shall  have 
those  rates  increased  by  6 per  cent. 
Members  and  former  members  who 
are  entitled  to  receive  retired  pay, 
retirement  pay,  retainer  pay  or 
eqnivalent  pay  under  laws  in  effect 


prior  to  1 Oct  1949,  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  increase  of  6 per  cent  of  such 
pay  to  which  they  are  now  entitled. 
The  adjustment  of  retirement  pay 
will  be  automatically  performed  by 
the  Navy  Finance  Center  and  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps.  The  law  con- 
tains a “saved  pay  clause,”  which 
provides  that  no  person,  active  or 
retired,  will  suffer  by  its  enactment 
any  reduction  in  basic  or  retired  pay 
to  which  he  was  entitled  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act. 

• Provides  an  additional  $100 
and  $200  monthly  in  basic  pay  for 
three-  and  four-star  officers,  respec- 
tively, over  and  above  the  sums  for 
0-8s.  However,  this  amount  is  not 
to  be  used  in  computing  retired  pay. 

• The  pay  raises  also  increase 
Naval  Reserve  drill  pay. 


Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Newport  Graduates  19th  Class 

There  are  373  brand  new  ensigns 
scattered  throughout  the  Navy  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  graduation  of  the 
19th  class  of  Reserve  ensigns  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Officer  Candidate 
School,  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

These  new  ensigns  completed  a 
four-month  indoctrination  course  in 
seamanship,  operations  and  tactics, 
naval  weapons,  navigation  and  vari- 
ous other  courses  of  study  in  their 
quest  for  a commission  in  the  Navy. 

Many  of  the  graduates  will  receive 
further  training  before  reporting 
aboard  their  new  duty  stations. 
Nearly  half  have  been  ordered  to 
one  of  the  following  schools:  Navy 
Flight,  Salvage,  Submarine,  Under- 
water Demolition  and  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal  Training.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  new  ensigns  reported 
directly  to  ships  and  stations. 

The  Honorable  Albert  Pratt,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  gradua- 
tion ceremonies. 

In  his  speech  to  the  new  officers. 
Secretary  Pratt  called  upon  his  own 
shipboard  experiences  to  point  up 
career  aspects. 
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ALL  HANDS 


New  Table  of  Active  Duty  Service  Pay  and  Allowances 


MONTHLY  BASIC  PAY  (BASED  ON  CUMULATIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  ACTIVE  AND  INACTIVE) 


RANK  OR  PAY  GRADE 

Under 
2 Yrs. 

Over 
2 Yrs. 

Over 
3 Yrs. 

Over 
4 Yrs. 

Over 
6 Yrs. 

Over 
8 Yrs. 

Over 
10  Yrs. 

Over 
12  Yrs. 

Over 
14  Yrs. 

Over 
16  Yrs. 

Over 
18  Yrs. 

Over 
22  Yrs. 

Over 
26  Yrs. 

Over 
30  Yrs. 

0-8  Admiral 

$1163.30 

$1163.30 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1221.80 

$1276.40 

0-8  Vice  Admiral 

1063.30 

1063.30 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1121.80 

1176.40 

0-8  (Rear  Adm.  (Up.  Hlf.).... 

963.30 

963.30 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1021.80 

1076.40 

0-7  Reor  Adm.  (Low.  Hlf.)... 

800.28 

800.28 

850.20 

850.20 

850.00 

850.20 

850.20 

850.20 

850.20 

850.20 

850.20 

850.20 

904.80 

967.20 

0-6  Caplain 

592.80 

592.80 

631.80 

631.80 

631.80 

631.80 

631.80 

631.80 

631.80 

655.20 

717.60 

748.80 

780.00 

811.20 

0-5  Commander 

474.24 

474.24 

507.00 

507.00 

507.00 

507.00 

507.00 

530.40 

561.60 

577.20 

608.40 

639.60 

670.80 

670.80 

0-4  Lieutenant  Commander.. 

400.14 

400.14 

429.00 

429.00 

429.00 

452.40 

483.60 

499.20 

514,80 

530.40 

561.60 

577.20 

592.80 

592.80 

0-3  Lieutenont 

326.04 

326.04 

351.00 

374.40 

405.60 

421.20 

436.80 

452.40 

468.00 

483.60 

499.20 

514.80 

514.80 

514.80 

0-2  Lieut,  (jr.  gr.) 

259.36 

274.18 

335.40 

335.40 

351.00 

366.60 

382.20 

397.80 

413.40 

413.40 

413.40 

413.40 

413.40 

413.40 

0-1  Ensign 

222.30 

237.12 

296.40 

296.40 

312.00 

327.60 

343.20 

358.80 

374.40 

374.40 

374.40 

374.40 

374.40 

374.40 

W-4  (Oiiel  W.  OH.) 

$ 332.90 

$ 354.90 

$ 354.90 

$ 354.90 

$ 370.50 

$ 386.10 

$ 401.70 

$ 421.20 

$ 452.40 

$ 468.00 

$ 483.60 

$ 499.20 

$ 514.80 

$ 530.40 

W-3  (Chief  W.  Off.) 

302.64 

323.70 

323.70 

323.70 

331.50 

339.30 

347.10 

358.80 

374.40 

382.20 

405.60 

428.00 

443.60 

459.20 

W-2  (Chief  W.  OH.) 

264.82 

280.80 

280.80 

280.80 

288.60 

304.20 

319.80 

335.40 

350.00 

357.80 

373.40 

389.00 

404.60 

420.20 

W-1  (Warrant  Officer) 

219.42 

251 .20 

251.20 

251.20 

266.80 

286.30 

294.10 

305.80 

313.60 

321.40 

337.00 

352.60 

368.20 

368.20 

E-7  (Chief  Petty  Officer) 

$ 206.39 

$ 222.30 

$ 222.30 

$ 230.10 

$ 237.90 

$ 253.50 

$ 261.30 

$ 273.00 

$ 280.80 

$ 288.60 

$ 304.20 

$ 319.80 

$ 335.40 

$ 335.40 

E-6  (Petty  Off.  1st  Cl.) 

175.81 

187.20 

187.20 

195.00 

214.50 

222.30 

234.00 

241.80 

249.60 

257.40 

273.00 

288.60 

288.60 

288.60 

E-5  (Petty  Off.  2nd  Cl.) 

145.24 

163.80 

163.80 

183.30 

191.10 

202.80 

210.60 

218.40 

226.20 

234.00 

241.80 

257.50 

257.50 

257.50 

E-4  (Petty  Off.  3rd  Cl.) 

122.30 

140.40 

140.40 

159.90 

167.70 

179.40 

187.20 

195.00 

202.80 

210.60 

218.40 

218.40 

218.40 

218.40 

E-3  (SN,  FN,  AH,  CN, 

TN,  HN,  DN) 

99.37 

117.00 

117.00 

132.60 

140.40 

148.20 

156.00 

159.90 

163.80 

163.80 

163.80 

163.80 

163.80 

163.80 

E-2  (S«,  FA,  AA,  CP, 

TA,  HA,  DA) 

85.80 

101.40 

101.40 

109.20 

117.00 

124.80 

132.60 

132.60 

132.60 

132.60 

132.60 

132.60 

132.60 

132.60 

E-1  (Over  4 months) 

(SR)  (Etc.) 

83.20 

98.80 

98.80 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

106.60 

E-1  (Under  4 months) 

(SR)  (Etc.) 

78.00 

HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PAY  (AVIATION  PAY  FOR  CREW  MEMBERS  AND  SUBMARINE  DUTY  PAY) 

RANK  OR  PAY  GRADE 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

2 Yrs. 

2 Yrs. 

3 Yrs. 

4 Yrs. 

6 Yrs. 

8 Yrs. 

10  Yrs. 

12  Yrs. 

14  Yrs. 

16  Yrs. 

18  Yrs. 

22  Yrs. 

26  Yrs. 

30  Yrs. 

0-8  RADM  (Upper  Half) 

A above 

$ 155.00 

$ 155.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

0-7  Reor  Adm.  (Low.  Hlf.). 

150.00 

150.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

0-6  Captain 

200.00 

200.00 

215,00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

220.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245.00 

0-5  Commonder 

190.00 

190.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

210.00 

225.00 

230.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245.00 

0-4  (Lieut.  Commander) 

170.00 

170.00 

185.00 

185.00 

185.00 

195.00 

210.00 

215.00 

220.00 

230.00 

240.00 

240.00 

240.00 

240.00 

0-3  Lieutenant 

145.00 

145.00 

155.00 

165.00 

180.00 

185.00 

190.00 

200.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

0-2  Lieutenant  (jr.  gr.) 

115.00 

125,00 

150.00 

150.00 

160.00 

165.00 

170.00 

180.00 

185.00 

1 85.00 

185.00 

185.00 

185.00 

185.00 

0-1  Ensign 

100.00 

105.00 

135.00 

135.00 

140.00 

145.00 

155.00 

160.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

W-4  (Chief  W.  Off.) 

$ 115.00 

$ 115.00 

$ 115.00 

$ 115.00 

$ 120.00 

$ 125.00 

$ 135.00 

$ 145.00 

$ 155.00 

$ 160.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

$ 165.00 

w-3  (Chief  W.  Off.) 

110.00 

115.00 

115.00 

115.00 

120.00 

120.00 

125.00 

135.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

W-2  (Chief  W.  Off.) 

105.00 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

115.00 

120.00 

125.00 

130.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

W-1  (Warrant  Officer) 

100.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

110.00 

120.00 

125.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

E-7  (Chief  Petty  Officer) 

$ 80.00 

$ 85.00 

$ 85.00 

$ 85.00 

$ 90.00 

$ 95.00 

$ 100.00 

$ 105.00 

$ 105.00 

$ 105.00 

$ 105.00 

$ 105.00 

$ 105.00 

$ 105.00 

E-6  (Petty  Off.  1st  Cl.) 

70.00 

75.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

95.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

E-S  (Petty  Off.  2nd  Cl.) 

60.00 

70.00 

70.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

E-4  (Petty  Off.  3rd  Cl.) 

55.00 

65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

E-3  (SN,  FN,  AN,  CN, 

TN,  HN,  ON) 

55.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

E-2  (SA,  FA,  AA,  CP, 

TA,  HA,  DA) 

50.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

E-1  (Over  4 months) 

(SR)  (Etc.) 

50.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

55.00 

E-1  (Under  4 months) 

(SR)  (Etc.) 

50.00 

Aviotion  Cadets 

50.00 

RANK 
OR  PAY 
GRADE 

OTHER  SPECIAL 
DUTY  PAY 
(PER  MONTH) 

SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCE 
(with  or  without 
dependents) 

QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES  (PER  MONTH) 

Sea  Pay 
or 

Foreign 

Duty 

Other 

Hazard- 

ous 

Duty 

Pay 

No  De- 
pendents 

With  De- 
pendents 

QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES  AND  MONTHLY  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL  WITH  DEPENDENTS 

The  columns  listed  below  apply  only  to  enlisted  personnel  with  dependents.  The  enlisted  person’s 
quarters  allowance  is  determined  by  his  pay  grade  and  by  the  number  of  persons  who  are  legally 
dependent  upon  him.  up  to  a maximum  of  three  dependents.  A sum  equal  to  this  quarter's  allow- 
ance (column  A),  as  authorized  by  the  Armed  Forces  Pay  Raise  Act  (Public  Law  346),  is  com- 
bined with  a certain  minimum  portion  of  the  enlisted  man's  basic  pay  (column  B).  and' together 
with  A,  plus  B,  are  equivalent  to  the  minimum  amount  of  the  allotment  check  which  the  Govern- 
ment sends  to  the  enlisted  man's  dependent. 

REMEMBER,  in  figuring  out  the  actual  amount  of  your  service  pay  and  allowances  which  you 
will  receive  in  your  personal  check  (or  in  cash),  SUBTRACT  the  amount  in  column  B (plus  any 
additional  contribution  by  allotment  to  your  dependents)  from  the  amount  listed  in  your  pay 
grade  under  "Monthly  Basic  Pay."  The  sum  in  column  B represents  the  required  minimum 
amount  from  your  basic  pay  which  you  must  contribute  to  your  dependent's  allotment.  This  sum 
In  column  B is  included  with  the  Government’s  contribution  in  column  A to  equal  the  amount 
mailed  by  the  Allotment  Division,  Field  Branch,  BuSandA,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  direct  to  your 
dependent.  Payments  of  your  pay  will  continue  in  even  dollars.  Balances  of  cents,  as  before, 
will  be  carried  over  and  credited  to  your  pay  account. 

YOUR  EXACT  PAY  can  be  figured  if  you  ADD  your  clothing  allowance,  any  special  pay  duty 
(sea  pay,  flight  pay.  etc.)  or  commuted  rations.  Then  SUBTRACT  any  allotments  such  as  your 
own  contribution  to  BAQ,  withholding  tax.  Defense  Bonds.  Insurance,  savings  bank  accounts, 
excess  leave  checkage,  etc. 

0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

0-1 

Not 

eli- 

gible 

»$1 10.00 

' $47.88 

$136.80 

136.80 

119.70 

102.60 

94.20 

85.50 

77.10 

68.40 

$171.00 

171.00 

136.80 

136.80 

119.70 

102.60 

94.20 

85.50 

W-4 

W-3 

W-2 

W-1 

i 

j 

Not 
- eli- 
gible 

j*$1 10.00 

' 

- $47.88 

94.20 

85.50 

77.10 

68.40 

119.70 

102.60 

94.20 

85.50 

PAY 

GRADE 

A 

B 

A-|-B=W 

BASIC  QUARTERS  ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR  DEPENDENT(S) 

ENLISTED 
MEMBER’S 
CONTRIBU- 
TION FROM 
BASIC  PAY 

MINIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  MONTHLY 
ALLOTMENT  TO  DEPENDENT(S) 

1 depend. 

2 depend. 

over  2 dep. 

1 depend. 

2 depend. 

over  2 dep. 

E-7 

E-6 

E-5 

E-4 

E-3 

E-2 

E-1 

E-1 

$22.50 

20.00 

16.00 

13.00 

9.00 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

- $55.00 

A daily  rate  of 
$2.57  when  rations 
in  kind  are  not 
available. 
When  permission 
Is  granted  to 
mess  off  the  base 
eommuted  rations 
at  $1.10  per  day. 
Leave  rations 
$1.10  per  day 
are  figured  for 
each  day  of  leave 

$51.30 
(author- 
ized only 
when 
govt, 
quarters 
are  not 
available) 

See 

Explana- 
tion in 
columns 
at 

right 

E-7(CPO) 

E-6(P01) 

E-5(P02) 

E-4(P03) 

E-3(SN) 

E-2(SA) 

E-I(SR) 

$77.10 

77.10 

77.10 

77.10 

51.30 

51.30 

51.30 

$77.10 

77.10 

77.10 

77.10 

77.10 

77.10 

77.10 

$96.90 

96.90 

96.90 

96.90 

96.90 

96.90 

96.90 

$80.00 

80.00 

60.00 

60.00 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

$157.10 

157.10 

137.10 
137.10 

91.30 

91.30 

91.30 

$157.10 

157.10 

137.10 

137.10 

117.10 
117.10 
117.10 

$176.90 

176.90 

156.90 

156.90 

136.90 
136.90 
136.90 

(This  supersedes  Pay  table  printed  on  page  72,  March  1955  issue) 
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= TW  BULLETIN  BOARD — 

If  Bermuda  Is  Your  Next  Navy  Destination,  Take  These  Tips 


Let’s  take  a trip  to  Bermuda,  as 
the  song  says,  and  take  a cheek  on 
the  living  conditions  there  for  Navy- 
men  and  their  dependents  who  may 
be  heading  that  way  in  the  near 
future. 

The  climate  is  generally  mild  but 
rather  damp  with  the  temperature 
seldom  dropping  below  50  degrees 
in  the  winter.  Rain  is  frequent  and 
considerable  wind  is  present  during 
the  winter  months. 

Dependents  Transportation— Before 
requesting  permission  to  bring  your 
dependents  to  Bermuda,  you  must 
assure  the  commanding  officer  that 
adequate  housing  will  be  available 
when  they  arrive. 

Once  housing  has  been  arranged, 
a request  is  submitted  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  Then  you  submit  a 
request  for  transportation  to  BuPers. 
It  usually  takes  about  a month  to 
complete  these  arrangements. 

Before  your  dependents  can  join 
you  they  must  show  that  they  have 
had  typhoid,  tetanus  and  cowpox 
immunization  shots. 

Housing— Government  housing  on 
the  base  is  limited.  However,  there 
are  plenty  of  civilian  houses  which 
may  be  obtained  ashore  with  little 
difficulty.  Rents  vary,  but  usually  nm 
about  $75  per  month  for  a furnished 
two-bedroom  home. 

Unfurnishied  homes  can  be  ob- 
tained for  slightly  less  rental  but  they 
are  completely  unfurnished.  It  is 
advised  that,  in  most  cases,  person- 
nel slated  for  Bermuda  dut)'  plan  on 
renting  a furnished  place. 

Before  being  rented,  all  civilian 
housing  must  be  inspected  by  the 
Housing  Officer  for  adequacy,  con- 
dition and  rental.  A list  of  available 
housing  is  maintained  by  the  Hous- 
ing Officer  who  will  aid  everyone 
upon  their  arrival. 

A cost  of  living  allowance  is  paid 
to  married  personnel  with  depend- 
ents. You  will  receive  an  additional 
allowance  of  $30  per  month  for  food 
and  if  not  occupying  government 
quarters,  an  additional  $15  per 
month  for  rent.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  commuted  rations  drawn  by 
enlisted  personnel. 

Household  Effects— Upon  receipt  of 
orders  directing  your  transfer  to  Ber- 
muda, you  may  elect  to  store  your 
household  effects  in  permanent  stor- 


age at  a government  storage  depot  at 
no  expense  to  you.  However,  if  this 
election  is  made,  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  them  during 
your  entire  tour  of  duty  in  Bermuda 
unless  you  pay  the  shipping  costs 
involved. 

It  usually  takes  about  six  weeks 
for  household  effects  to  arrive  in 
Bermuda  from  the  U.  S.  During  this 
period,  the  local  supply  department 
has  odds  and  ends  of  home  furnish- 
ing that  you  may  borrow  until  your 
effects  arrive.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  ship  your  necessary  small  items 
via  express. 

Clothing  Needed— Military  person- 
nel should  bring  a full  bag  of  uni- 
forms plus  civilian  sports  clothes  for 
wear  on  off-duty  hours.  Members  of 
your  family  should  bring  a good  sup- 
ply of  cool  washable  clothing  and 
raincoats,  plus  suits  or  dresses  for 
women  during  the  cooler  months.  No 
extremely  heavy  clothes  are  needed. 
Is  it  suggested  that  your  family  bring 
sufficient  clothing  with  them  as  local 
products  are  at  times  more  expensive 
than  Stateside. 

Many  of  the  parties  given  in  Ber- 
muda are  formal,  whicb  means  that 
your  wife  will  want  long  dinner  or 
evening  dresses  with  short  evening 
or  summer  coats  or  wraps  for  winter. 
Items  which  are  very  practicable 
are  bathing  suits,  good  play  clothes 
and  play  shoes.  A light-weight  rain- 
coat is  needed  for  tbe  sudden  short 
showers  during  the  summer  months. 

Automobiles  — There’s  only  one 
U.  S.  automobile  (the  smallest 
made)  that  meets  the  strict  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  Bermuda  gov- 
ernment, which  limits  size.  The  car 


must  be  new,  with  less  than  20  miles 
registered  when  it  is  entered.  Sec- 
ond-hand cars  may  not  be  imported; 
however  you  can  purchase  a second- 
hand car  from  someone  on  the  island. 
Many  cars  can  be  purchased  in  Ber- 
muda for  about  $1500. 

Many  people  ride  small  motor- 
cycles or  bicycles  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  a bus  system  with  scheduled 
runs  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  The 
Navy  also  operates  boats,  weather 
permitting,  between  the  naval  sta- 
tion and  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Medical  Facilities— A complete  up- 
to-date  dispensary  located  at  the  sta- 
tion is  available  to  naval  personnel. 
Dependents  are  entitled  to  routine 
care,  on  an  appointment-only  system. 
Deliveries  of  babies  are  made  at  the 
AFB  Hospital  at  Kindley  Field. 

Education  — There  are  no  public 
schools  in  Bermuda  suitable  for 
American  children.  Private  school 
fees  range  from  $50  to  $150  per 
year,  depending  on  the  age  and 
grade  of  the  child  and  the  school 
attended.  The  Navy  pays  the  fees 
for  tuition,  textbooks  and  special 
necessary  school  supplies,  registra- 
tion, laboratory  and  library  for  cer- 
tain authorized  schools.  In  addition, 
the  Navy  furnishes  transportation 
from  the  station  to  the  schools. 

There  is  also  a station  nursery 
school  for  children  under  school  age, 
maintained  on  the  base,  which 
charges  approximately  $10  per  month 
per  child. 

Recreation  — Recreation  facilities 
are  more  than  ample  for  personnel 
stationed  in  Bermuda.  There  are 
complete  and  well  equipped  officers’, 
CFOs’,  and  enlisted  men’s  clubs  as 
well  as  all  types  of  athletic  activity. 
Year-round  sports  include  fishing, 
bowling,  golf,  tennis,  badminton, 
hiking  and  bicycling.  The  station  has 
a movie,  outdoor  in  the  summer  and 
indoor  in  the  winter. 

Religious  Facilities  — There  is  a 
small  chapel  on  the  base  which  holds 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  services 
each  Sunday.  There  is  a Sunday 
School  for  children  up  to  12  years 
of  age  and  there  are  many  churches 
located  throughout  the  island. 

Commissary— The  commissary  store 
has  a complete  line  of  food  supplies 
and  sundry  items. 

The  ship’s  store  stocks  necessary 
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toilet  articles,  cameras  and  camera 
equipment  and  accessories,  moder- 
ately priced  costume  jewelry,  a small 
collection  of  ladies’  and  children’s 
clothing  and  sundry  items. 

Suggestions— It  is  considered  desir- 
able that  each  family  arrange  to 
have  at  least  a small  deep  freeze  unit 
so  that  an  adequate  supply  of  per- 
ishable food  items  may  be  purchased 
in  advance  and  stored.  The  furnished 
houses  in  Bermuda  do  not  have  these. 

If  at  all  possible  the  Navyman 
heading  for  duty  in  Bermuda  should 
make  a short  visit  there  before  re- 
porting to  duty.  FASRon  111,  which 
makes  weekly  flights  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
will  take  such  visitors  whenever  pos- 
sible, provided  they  expect  to  be 
transferred  there  in  the  near  future. 

Correspondence  Courses  On 
International  Law,  Electronics 

Two  new  Ofiicer  Correspondence 
Courses,"*  International  Law  (Nav- 
Pers  10717-A),  and  Electronics,  Ad- 
ministration and  Supply  (NavPers 
10926),  are  now  available  at  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center. 

! International  Law,  based  on  a text 
of  the  same  name  by  Charles  G. 
Fenwick,  covers  the  nature  of  inter- 
national law,  the  organization  of  the 
community  of  nations,  the  substan- 
tive rules  of  international  law,  and 
international  procedure  for  the  set- 
I tlement  of  conflicts  of  claims.  The 
course  consists  of  12  assignments 
and  is  evaluated  at  24  Naval  Re- 
serve promotion  and  retirement 
points. 

Reserve  oflBcers  who  completed  the 
earlier  course  in  this  subject  based 
on  the  Wilson  and  Tucker  text  will 
receive  additional  credit  for  this 
course. 

Electronics,  Administration  and 
Supply,  covers  the  administrative 
responsibilities  of  electronics  mate- 
rial officers  and  the  organizations, 
procedures,  and  facilities  developed 
by  the  Navy  for  supplying  electronic 
material.  The  course  consists  of  4 
assignments  and  is  evaluated  at  8 
Naval  Reserve  promotion  and  retire- 
I ment  points. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992  for- 
warded via  official  channels  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  RF,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


Navy  Recruiter's  School  Passes 
1000  Mark  in  3-Year  Period 

In  less  than  three  years,  more 
than  1000  students  have  completed 
the  tough  six-week  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Recruiters’ 
School  at  Bainbridge,  Md.  The 
course  includes  more  than  a dozen 
different  subjects  required  to  make 
a good  recruiter. 

The  school  was  first  established  in 
July  1952  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  but  was 
then  shifted  to  its  Bainbridge  loca- 
tion early  in  1953.  Since  1952,  a 
total  of  1034  recruiters  have  gradu- 
ated, with  James  E.  Wimmermark, 
CMC,  usN,  receiving  the  distinction 
of  being  the  1000th  student. 

Students  at  the  school  are  either 
first  class  or  chief  petty  officers.  Dur- 
ing the  six  weeks  they  must  learn  a 
variety  of  skills,  including  typing, 
the  many  regulations  concerning  en- 
listment and  how  to  fill  out  forms. 

In  addition,  the  recruiters  must 
also  have  a working  knowledge  of 
publicity  techniques  involving  public 
speaking,  radio  and  television  pro- 
cedures and  newspaper  writing. 


Eligibility  Requirements  for 
Three  Types  of  Scholarships 
Listed  for  Navy  Children 

Each  year  certain  foundations 
award  scholarship  assistance  to  the 
children  of  naval  personnel.  Follow- 
ing are  three  types  of  these  scholar- 
ships: 

• The  Clausey  Medal  of  Honor 
Scholarship  F oundation— This  foun- 
dation provides  a scholarship  award 
to  be  used  at  or  beyond  the  college 
level,  for  a child  of  an  officer  or 
enlisted  man  of  the  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  killed  in  action  or  who 
died  as  a result  of  wounds  received 
in  actual  combat  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  conflict.  The  award 
is  in  the  form  of  an  outright  grant 
made  each  year  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $500.  This  award  may  be 
given  to  one  individual  or  divided 
between  two  or  more  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Selection  Committee. 

• Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America 
Scholarship  Foundation.— This  foun- 
dation makes  scholarship  awards  to 
sons  and  daughters  of  enlisted  men, 
to  be  used  in  obtaining  college  edu- 


Early  Flame  Throwers 


Not  only  today,  but  in  ancient  times  too, 
the  possession  of  a secret  weapon  was  im- 
portant to  victory  or  defeat. 

In  the  years  671  to  677,  717,  and  941, 
Constantinople  was  attacked  by  enemy  fleets. 
The  Navy  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  de- 
stroyed these  invaders  by  a substance  called 
"Greek  Fire." 

The  Roman  ships  were  equipped  with  si- 
phons or  wooden  tubes  lined  with  metal 
from  which  the  Greek  Fire  was  produced. 
The  ships  had  on  their  bows  the  heads  of 
lions  or  other  land  animals  made  of  brass 
or  iron  with  the  mouths  opened  and  gilded 
over.  The  fire  which  was  directed  against 
the  enemy  came  from  their  mouths. 

The  formula  for  the  Greek  Fire  was  so 
closely  guarded  as  a state  secret  that  it  is 
unknown  even  today.  Since  it  was  also 
known  as  "sea  fire,"  "wild  fire,"  or 
"wet  fire,"  which  burst  into  flames  upon 
contact  with  water,  it  may  have  been  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  naphtha  and  quicklime. 

The  siphons,  however,  are  less  of  a mys- 
tery. Probably  a great  quantity  of  the 
Greek  Fire  was  placed  in  the  tubes,  ig- 
nited, and  then  ejected  by  means  of  a 
pump.  The  water  could  have  been  pumped 


through  a leather  hose  into  the  siphon  and 
the  pellets  ejected  and  ignited. 

Later,  as  explosives  developed  and  salt- 
peter became  more  common,  the  use  of  the 
Greek  Fire  diminished,  especially  when  it 
was  determined  that  the  mechanical  im- 
pact of  heavy  shot  was  more  effective  than 
a light  combustible  projectile. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  from  these  fire- 
projecting  siphons  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  developed  modern  flame  throwers. 
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cations,  vocational,  business  or  other 
training. 

The  applicant  for  this  award  must 
be  the  child,  legally  adopted  child, 
or  stepchild  of  an  enlisted  member 
of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast 
Guard  on  active  duty,  retired  with 
pay  or  deceased.  Awards  are  out- 
right grants  of  at  least  $250  per 
academic  year.  The  number  and 
value  of  the  awards  to  be  offered 
each  year  are  determined  by  mem- 
bers of  the  foundation. 

Choices  are  made,  in  each  in- 
stance, by  scholarship  selection  com- 
mittees on  the  basis  of  need,  scho- 
lastic achievement,  leadership  and 
character.  An  applicant  must  be  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  high 
school  or  its  equivalent,  or  one 
who  will  qualify  for  graduation  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  col- 
lege year.  Applicants  already  work- 
ing at  the  college  level  automatic- 
ally fulfill  this  requirement. 

The  application  forms  necessary 
for  the  above  awards  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Att:  Pers  G212).  When  submitting 
a request,  the  applicant  should  spe- 
cify the  scholarship  for  which  he 
wishes  to  compete.  Applicants  for  the 
Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America  Schol- 
arship may  also  obtain  application 
forms  from  the  secretary  of  any  Navy 
Wives  Club  or  from  Mrs.  Genevieve 


Harris,  Secretary  of  the  Scholarship 
Foundation  at  3407  Meadowbridge 
Road,  Richmond,  Va. 

All  applications  must  be  returned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
by  15  May  at  the  latest. 

Application  for  either  of  these 
two  awards  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  an  application  for  admission 
to  any  school  or  college.  Applicants 
should  be  approved  for  admission 
or  be  relatively  sure  that  they  will 
be  able  to  gain  admission  to  the 
school  of  their  choice  before  making 
application  for  consideration  for 
these  scholarships. 

• Scholarships  of  a different  type 
are  offered  by  the  Valley  Forge 
Military  Academy  at  Wayne,  Pa. 
Eight  scholarships  are  made  avail- 
able each  year  to  the  sons  of  Regu- 
lar oflBcers  of  the  armed  forces. 
These  boys  must  possess  high  aca- 
demic standing  and  be  interested  in 
military  life. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded 
for  a three-year  period  in  the 
amount  of  $1015  per  year— approxi- 
mately half  of  the  all-inclusive  tui- 
tion rate. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the 
10th  grade  may  apply  to  continue 
their  education  at  Valley  Forge  and 
receive  a secondary  school  diploma. 
Also,  young  men  preparing  to  enter 
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Neckerchiefs 


Although  tradition  has  it  that  sailors' 
black  neckerchiefs  were  worn  in  mourning 
for  British  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  the  necker- 
chief actually  dates  back  to  earlier  times. 

It  seems  that  sailors  had  for  many  years 
adopted  the  custom  of  wearing  their  hair 
long,  braided  in  pigtail  fashion  down  the 
back  of  their  necks.  The  pigtail  was  made 
stiff  and  held  in  position  with  grease  or  tar. 

To  protect  their  uniforms,  the  men  first 
wore  a piece  of  cloth  around  the  neck  which 
was  eventually  sewn  to  the  uniform  and 
became  part  of  it.  Then  they  used  bandanas 
or  large  handkerchiefs  to  keep  their  clothing 
free  from  the  grease. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
black  handkerchiefs,  or  neckerchiefs,  were 
apparently  prescribed.  As  the  Navy  devel- 
oped, and  rules  of  smartness  and  appearance 
were  introduced,  the  seamen's  hair  was  cut 
and  the  style  of  wearing  pigtails  eliminated. 


The  neckerchief  then  became  a decorative 
item  worn  under  the  collar  and  secured  with 
a square  knot  in  front. 


the  12th  grade  may  finish  their  edu- 
cation at  the  military  academy  and 
receive  a secondary  school  diploma, 
and  then  continue  on  for  two  more 
years  of  junior  college  to  receive  a 
Junior  College  Associate  in  Arts  di- 
ploma from  the  Academy. 

Admission  to  the  Academy  is  by 
written  examination,  preferably 
given  at  the  Academy,  but  when 
that  is  impossible,  may  be  given  at 
a location  more  convenient  to  the 
candidate. 

Applications  should  be  directed 
to  the  Registrar,  Valley  Forge  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Wayne,  Pa.,  by  15 
June  of  the  year  in  which  the  candi- 
date plans  to  enter  school.  An  offi- 
cial application  form  wiU  then  be 
forwarded  to  the  candidate  along 
with  literature  about  the  school. 

Other  scholarships  bequeathed  in 
the  will  of  Admiral  Nicoll  Ludlow 
enable  Navy  children  to  attend  St. 
Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  and 
Emma  Willard  School  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Further  information  concerning 
this  and  other  scholarships  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  G212),  ] 

Washington  25,  D.  G. 


Ports  of  Coll  Listed  for 
Summer  Midshipmen  Cruises 

Advance  information  on  the  up- 
coming summer  midshipmen  cruises 
has  been  released  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  this  year’s  cruise 
will  visit  ports  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 

On  the  first  cruise  approximately 
1740  Naval  Academy  midshipmen 
will  cruise  with  1375  NROTG  mid- 
shipmen in  some  21  ships  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  for  their  annual  train- 
ing cruise. 

The  midshipmen  will  join  the 
ships  participating  in  the  cruise  on 
4 and  5 June  and  then  head  for 
the  open  sea. 

During  the  period  20-27  June, 
ships  of  the  squadron  will  be  in 
their  first  ports  of  call,  uss  Iowa 
{BB  61} , vss  N orthampton  (GLG  1), 
uss  Siboney  (GVE  112),  uss  W.  C. 
Lawe  (DD  763),  uss  Power  (DD 
839),  uss  Glennon  (DD  840),  and 
uss  Warrington  (DD  743)  will  be  at 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

uss  New  Jersey  (BB  62),  uss  Co- 
lumbus (CA  74),  uss  R.  L.  Wilson 
(DDE  874),  uss  Basilone  (DDE 
824),  uss  Gwin  (DM  33),  uss  H. 
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F.  Bauer  (DM  26)  will  spend  the 
first  liberty  period  in  Valencia, 
Spain,  uss  Des  Moines  (CA  134), 
uss  Severn  (AO  61),  uss  Fechteler 
(DDR  870),  u.ss  Benner  (DDR  807), 
uss  D.  J.  Buckley  (DDR  830)  will 
uss  E.  F.  Larson  (DDR830)  will 
stop  in  Malaga,  Spain.  At  the  same 
time  one  other  ship,  uss  Salamonie 
(AO  26)  will  be  visiting  Sheerness, 
England. 

The  second  port  of  call  for  the 
Iowa  group  will  be  Portsmouth, 
England,  while  New  Jersey,  Sala- 
monie, Wilson  and  Basilone  will  be 
in  Weymouth,  England.  The  Des 
Moines,  Fechteler,  Benner,  D.  J. 
Buckley  and  E.  F.  Larson  will  be 
at  Plymouth,  England;  and  Colum- 
bus, Gwin  and  H.  F.  Bauer  will  be 
in  Torquay,  England.  Severn  will 
be  at  Sheerness,  England. 

Final  stop  for  all  the  ships  of 
Cruise  Able  will  be  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  where  the  midshipmen 
will  get  their  final  gunnery  exercise 
before  returning  to  Norfolk. 

Plans  for  other  midshipmen  train- 
ing this  coming  summer,  including 
two  more  cruises  and  aviation  and 
amphibious  training,  have  not  been 
released. 

List  of  New  Motion  Pictures 
Scheduled  for  Distribution 
To  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  ships  and  overseas  bases. 
The  title  of  each  movie  is  followed 
by  the  program  number.  Techni- 
color films  are  designated  by  (T). 
Distribution  of  the  following  films 
began  in  January  and  February. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  is  on  page  7 

1.  (c)  Pelorus. 

2.  (a)  Taking  bearings. 

3.  (a)  Binnacle. 

4.  (b)  Housing  compass  and  com- 

pass corrector  equipment. 

5.  (c)  Stadimeter. 

6.  (c)  Measure  the  distance  of  ob- 

jects of  known  height  or 
length. 


Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  pictured  industry  and 
are  distributed  free  to  ships  and 
most  overseas  activities.  Films  leas- 
ed under  this  plan  are  paid  for  by 
the  BuPers  Central  Recreation  Fund 
(derived  from  non-appropriated 
funds  out  of  profits  by  Navy  Ex- 
changes and  ship’s  stores)  supple- 
mented by  annually  appropriated 
funds.  The  plan  and  funds  are  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  Black  Dakotas  (206)  (T); 
Western;  Gary  Merrill,  Wanda  Hen- 
drix. » 

The  Atomic  Kid  (207):  Comedy 
Drama;  Mickey  Rooney,  Elaine 
Davis,  Robert  Strauss. 

Shield  for  Murder  (208):  Melo- 
drama; Edmond  O’Brien,  Marla 
English. 

So  This  Is  Paris  (209)  (2):  Musical 
Comedy;  Tony  Curtis,  Gloria  De 
Haven,  Gene  Nelson,  Corinne  Cal- 
vet. 

Apache  (210)  (T):  Western; 

Burt  Lancaster,  Jean  Peters. 

Three  Hours  to  Kill  (211)  (T): 
Dana  Andrews,  Donna  Reed. 

Trouble  in  the  Glen  (212)  (T): 
Adventure  Romance  in  Scottish 
Highlands;  Victor  McLaglen,  Mar- 
garet Lockwood,  Orson  Welles,  For- 
rest Tucker. 

Hell’s  Outcast  (213):  Melo- 

drama; Rod  Cameron,  Joan  Leslie, 
John  Russell. 

Betrayed  (214)  (T):  Melo- 

drama; Clark  Gable,  Lana  Turner, 
Victor  Mature. 

They  Rode  West  (215)  (T): 

Philip  Carey,  Donna  Reed,  May 
Wynn,  Robert  Francis. 

Masterson  of  Kansas  (216)  (T): 
Western;  George  Montgomery,  Nan- 
cy Gates. 

Sign  of  the  Pagan  (217)  (T): 
Historical  Adventure;  Rita  Gam, 
Jeff  Chandler,  Jack  Palance. 

The  Detective  (218):  Comedy 
Drama;  Alec  Guinness,  Joan  Green- 
wood, Peter  Finch. 

Silent  Raiders  (219)  (T):  Action 
Drama;  Richard  Bartlett,  Earle 
Lyon. 

Private  Hell  36  (220):  Murder 
Drama;  Ida  Lupino,  Howard  Duff, 
Steve  Gochran. 

The  Bigamist  (221)  (Re-issue): 
Drama;  Joan  Fontaine,  Ida  Lupino, 
Edmond  O’Brien. 

Twist  of  Fate  (222):  Melodrama; 


HERE’S  YOUR  NAVY 


Pearl  Harbor  was  once  held  sacred 
by  the  native  population  and  believed 
to  be  in  the  special  favor  of  the  gods. 
Today,  it  is  very  much  in  the  favor  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Here  is  the  hub 
of  our  Pacific  operations  and,  sur- 
rounding the  natural  harbor,  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  shore  estab- 
lishments of  the  Naval  service. 

It  was  nearly  70  years  ago  and 


before  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  that 
the  Navy  was  granted  the  right  by 
King  Kalakaua  to  establish  a coaling 
and  repair  station  in  the  "Pearl  River." 
In  a strategic  location  on  the  route 
to  the  East,  over  the  years.  Pearl  be- 
came a gathering  point  for  the  vari- 
ous Pacific  commands.  Supporting  in- 
stallations of  every  kind  gradually 
made  their  appearance. 

Among  the  early  establishments 
was  a submarine  base  among  whose 


commanding  officers  were  present 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN. 
Currently,  ComServPac,  CinCPac,  and 
Headquarters  for  the  Fourteenth  Na- 
val District  and  the  Hawaiian  Sea 
Frontier  head  the  list  of  activities. 

The  volume  of  naval  activity  here 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 


the  other  armed  forces  and  contrib- 
utes substantially  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Islands,  in  particular,  Oahu 
where  most  are  situated.  Through  the 
Receiving  Station  at  the  Naval  Base 
pass  all  officers  and  men  on  their  way 
to  and  from  duties  in  the  Pacific. 
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Ginger  Rogers,  Jacques  Bergerac. 

Seven  Brides  for  Seven  Brothers 
(223)  (T):  Musical;  Jane  Powell, 
Howard  Keel. 

The  Black  Knight  (224)  (T): 
Adventure;  Alan  Ladd,  Patricia  Me- 
dina. 

Destry  (225)  (T):  Audie  Mur- 
phy, Mari  Blanchard,  Lori  Nelson, 
Thomas  Mitchell. 

The  High  and  the  Mighty  (226) 
(T):  Drama;  John  Wayne,  Claire 
Trevor,  Jan  Sterling,  Phil  Harris, 
Robert  Stack. 

Passion  (227)  (T):  Melodrama; 
Cornel  Wilde,  Yvonne  DeCarlo. 

The  Cowboy  (228):  Western; 
Tex  Ritter,  Bill  Conrad. 

Phfft  (229):  Comedy;  Judy  Holli- 
day, Jack  Lemmon,  Jack  Carson, 
Kim  Novak. 

King  Richard  and  the  Crusaders 
(230)  (T):  Rex  Harrison,  Virginia 
Mayo,  George  Sanders. 

Operation  Manhunt  (231):  Melo- 
drama; Harry  Townes,  Irja  Jensen. 

Beau  Brummell  (232)  (T):  Ro- 
mantic Drama;  Stewart  Granger, 
Elizabeth  Taylor. 


Early  Discharge  Program  for 
Purpose  of  Four  or  Six  Year 
Reenlistment  Is  Explained 

If  you  are  Regular  Navy  and  have 
less  than  a year  to  serve  on  your 
present  enlistment,  and  are  planning 
to  ship  over  for  four  or  six  years,  you 
can  do  so  immediately.  Here  are 
some  explanatory  details  about  the 
program  as  announced  in  BuPers 
Notice  1133  and  published  in  Alnav 
2 on  12  Jan  1955. 

Under  this  program,  discharges 
eflFected  three  months  or  less  prior 
to  normal  expiration  of  enlistment 
will  be  for  “expiration  of  enlistment.” 
Discharges  more  than  three  months 
early  will  be  for  “the  convenience  of 
the  gbvernment.” 

Also,  if  you’ve  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  extend  your  enlistment,  you 
can  reenlist  up  to  one  year  before 
the  date  your  extension  would  be- 
come effective. 

An  important  item  that  you  should 
check  carefully  is  the  matter  of  the 
amount  of  money  to  which  you’ll  be 
entitled.  If  you  are  discharged  within 


WHAT'S  IN  A MAMS 


Lightship 


Since  the  earliest  times  of  transoceanic 
travel  mariners  have  felt  the  need  for  an 
aid  to  navigation  which  could  be  passed 
close  aboard  and  would  place  the  vessel 
in  the  channel  to  busy  ports.  The  earliest 
forms  of  these  aids  were  called  light  boats, 
which  burned  oil-soaked  wicks  lying  in  a 
bath  of  oil  aboard  over-sized  row  boats. 

From  this  rudimentary  beginning  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  providing 
illumination  for  the  lanterns  or  lights  in 
what  are  now  known  as  lightships. 

Fish  oil  was  used  in  1820  and  this  was 
followed  by  sperm  oil,  colza  oil,  lard  oil 
and  kerosene.  Then  in  1892  the  first  U.  S. 
lightship  with  electric  lights  appeared— the 
Cornfield  Point  Lightship  No.  51.  It  was  an 
118-foot  iron  hull,  sail-rigged  and  steam- 
propelled  vessel  with  two  67-foot  high  light 
masts.  Each  mast  was  provided  with  four 
100-candlepower  electric  lamps.  In  addition, 
for  lighting  the  interior  of  the  lightship,  she 
was  equipped  with  20  16-candlepower  elec- 
tric lights.  As  a further  aid  to  navigation, 
"No.  51"  was  equipped  with  a 12-inch 
steam  fog  whistle  for  "blasting  a warning" 
in  foul  weather,  later  in  her  career  she  was 
provided  with  submarine  bells  for  warn- 


ing those  vessels  equipped  for  that  type  of 
signal. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  lightships 
today  is  undiminished;  some  lightships  have 
been  replaced  by  large  buoys  which  perform 
all  the  functions  of  their  predecessors  auto- 
matically through  controls  ashore.  Other  de- 
velopments underway  may  allow  lightships 
to  become  fully  automatic  in  the  future- 
providing  full  safety  for  less  manpower. 


three  months  of  the  normal  expira- 
tion of  your  enlistment,  you’ll  be 
entitled  to  receive  payment  for  mile- 
age and  lump-sum  payment  for  un- 
used leave,  plus  reenlistment  bonus 
or  allowance. 

If,  however,  you’re  to  be  discharged 
more  than  three  months  before  the 
date  of  normal  expiration  of  your  en- 
listment, the  only  money  you’ll  be 
entitled  to  will  be  reenlistment  bonus 
or  allowance.  You  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  receive  pay  for  unused  leave 
or  payment  for  mileage.  You  will  not 
lose  any  leave  credits,  however,  since 
all  accrued  leave  will  be  credited  to 
your  new  record,  up  to  a maximum 
of  60  days. 

Also,  if  you  reenlisted  or  extended 
an  enlistment  on  or  after  26  Oct 
1951  and  received  a reenlistment 
bonus,  you’ll  have  to  pay  back  that 
portion  of  the  bonus  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  enlistment. 

If  you  want  this  early  discharge- 
which  you  can  get  only  for  purposes 
of  reenlistment-you’ll  have  to  make 
a written  request  on  page  13  of  your 
service  record.  Also,  if  the  date  of 
your  discharge  will  be  more  than 
three  months  before  the  normal  ex- 
piration of  your  enlistment,  you’ll 
have  to  sign  a statement  to  the  effect 
that  you  understand  that  you  will  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  unused 
leave  or  payment  for  mileage. 

You  will  not  be  eligible  for  early 
discharge  under  this  program  if  you 
do  not  want  to  ship  over  on  your 
present  duty  station.  In  this  case, 
you’ll  have  to  wait  until  the  normal 
expiration  of  your  enlistment. 

New  Model  in  Marine  Caps 
Is  Undergoing  Wear  Test 

The  Marine  Corps’  present  garri- 
son cap  may  soon  join  leggings  and 
the  Sam  Browne  belt  as  relics  of 
the  “Old  Corps.” 

A new  model,  curved  to  fit  the 
head  and  designed  to  eliminate  pres- 
ent fore  and  aft  peaks,  is  now  being 
tested  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 

If  results  are  favorable,  they  will 
probably  be  adopted  this  year. 

The  Marine  Uniform  Board  sug- 
gested the  new  model  after  a study 
in  which  it  examined  several  foreign 
garrison  caps.  It  found  that  most  of 
the  foreign  models  were  cut  on  a 
curve,  rather  than  the  straight  lines 
of  the  present  MC  headgear. 
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ALL  HANDS 


NEW  LOOK  for  USS  Shangri-La.  Veteran  of  World  War  II  will  have  many  dif- 
ferent features  such  as  the  all-weather-tight  bow  without  the  familiar  gun  tubs. 


New  'Chute  Has  Rotor  Blades 

The  rotochute,  a device  for  sup- 
plying beachheads  and  other  small 
combat  areas  from  the  air,  is  being 
developed  by  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
rotochute  consists  of  two  rotor  blades 
attached  to  a hub  which,  in  turn,  is 
attached  to  one  end  of  a standard 
Military  M2  supply  container.  It  is 
released  from  the  aircraft  in  the 
same  manner  as  a bomb. 

As  soon  as  the  rotochute  is  free 
of  the  aircraft,  the  rotor  blades  be- 
gin spinning  automatically.  The  rate 
of  descent  is  very  slow. 

The  device  will  permit  supply  au- 
craft  to  drop  equipment  and  supphes 
from  lower  altitudes  at  higher  speeds 
and  with  greater  accuracy  than  is 
possible  with  a parachute.  The  pres- 
ent parachute  must  be  dropped  from 
relatively  high  altitudes  and  is  sub- 
ject to  wind  drift,  making  pinpoint 
landings  di£Bcult. 

The  high-speed,  low-altitude  drops 
by  rotochute  will  keep  the  supply 
aircraft  below  the  effective  range  of 
large  cahber  anti-aircraft  fire  and 
greatly  reduce  the  time  the  supply 
aircraft  must  spend  over  the  drop 
area. 

Latest  Fleet-Type  Destroyer 

The  “new  look”  in  destroyers  is 
on  its  way  following  the  recent 
launching  of  uss  Forrest  Sherman 
(DD  931),  the  first  of  the  Navy’s 
larger  and  more  powerful  fieet-type 
destroyers  of  post  war  design. 

Sherman  is  'the  lead  ship  of  the 
class  that  will  eventually  replace  the 
familiar  Gearing  class  of  fieet  type 
destroyers  built  during  World  War 
II.  A total  of  11  destroyers  in  this 
class  are  now  under  construction. 


With  a displacement  of  3500  tons, 
measuring  418  feet  long  with  a 45- 
foot  beam,  the  Sherman  class  tin  can 
will  be  larger  but  not  markedly  heav- 
ier than  the  older  type  since  alumi- 
num alloys  have  been  used  for  much 
of  the  superstructure. 

The  crew  of  22  officers  and  315 
men  who  will  man  this  new  type 
will  find  it  is  a far  cry  from  the  old 
type  destroyers.  The  vessels  will 
have  complete  air  conditioning,  the 
galleys  have  been  arranged  so  the 
crews  can  get  hot  food  and  eat  it 
on  tables  near  the  source  of  prepa- 
ration. The  mess  compartment  can 
be  used  as  a recreational  area,  fol- 
lowing the  meal  times,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  fitted  out  with  four-man  tables 
and  individual  seats. 

Topside  there  are  many  improve- 


ments as  well,  with  the  latest  types 
of  rapid  fire,  radar-controlled  5-in 
and  3-in  guns.  They  also  will  have 
torpedo  tubes  designed  to  fire  mis- 
siles with  built-in  homing  devices 
and  a variety  of  anti-submarine 
weapons. 

Kyes  Gets  Kyes 

David  M.  Kyes,  FA,  usn,  didn’t 
write  his  own  orders  following  his 
graduation  from  recruit  training,  but 
it  he  had  they  would  have  read  just 
the  same  as  those  he  received.  They 
sent  him  to  uss  James  E.  Kyes  (DD 
787)  the  ship  named  after  his  father. 

As  told  in  an  earher  issue  of  All 
Hands  (see  Feb.,  1955,  p.  36)  serv- 
ing aboard  the  ship  named  after  his 
father  was  the  younger  Kyes’  biggest 
hope.  When  word  of  his  background 
and  wishes  reached  officials  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  they  took  steps  to  see 
that  Kyes  got  to  serve  in  Kyes. 

Once  on  board  the  destroyer  David 
learned  that  the  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence had  entered  the  picture  for 
the  ship  is  the  fiagship  of  Captain 
P.  R.  Osborn,  usn.  Commander  De- 
stroyer Squadron  Three,  who  com- 
manded a destroyer  serving  in  the 
same  squadron  as  that  of  Commander 
Kyes  in  1943. 


YESTERDAY^S  NAVY 


From  4 to  8 May  1942,  the  U.  S.  Navy  fought  the  Battle  of 
Coral  Sea.  This  was  the  first  major  engagement  in  modern 
naval  history  in  which  surface  ships  did  not  exchange  a single 
shot.  Although  the  U.  S.  suffered  damage  to  Yorktown  and  loss 
of  Lexington  (so  badly  damaged  she  was  abandoned  and  sunk 
by  U.  S.  destroyers),  Japanese  naval  forces  suffered  severe 
damage  and  great  loss.  The  Battle  of  Coral  Sea  effectively 
stopped  the  enemy  in  their  advance  to  the  southward. 
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'COCOONS'  COVER  gun  mounts  of 
USS  Missouri  as  she  joins  mothball 
fleet  after  almost  11  years  service. 


Accommodatin'  Mo 

“Mighty  Mo”  (BB  63)  has  finally 
been  decommissioned  (at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard)  after  almost 
11  years  of  uninterrupted  service  to 
the  Fleet.  Decommissioning  cere- 
monies were  held  26  Feb  1955  in  the 
58,000-ton  battleship’s  wardroom. 

Although  her  commissioning  pen- 
nant has  been  hauled  down,  Missouri 
will  continue  to  serve  the  Navy.  Her 
ofiice  spaces  and  living  quarters  will 
be  used  by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander, Bremerton  Group,  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet.  In  this  “accommoda- 
tion ship”  duty,  Missouri  replaces 
uss  Indiana  (BB  58). 

Equipped  with  Radio 

A tiny  radio  transmitter,  capable 
of  being  fitted  into  the  nose  of  a 
20-millimeter  projectile,  has  been 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory.  Known  as  a 
“20mm  spin  sonde,”  the  transmitter 
is  so  rugged  that  it  will  withstand 
acceleration  shocks  over  30,000 
times  the  pull  of  gravity. 

The  spin  sonde  transmits  a radio 
signal  of  uniform  amplitude,  which 
is  picked  up  by  a receiving  antenna 
installed  along  the  projectile’s  path. 
The  signals  are  then  carried  to  an 
oscilloscope,  where  they  are  trans- 
formed into  a light  pattern.  Photo- 
graphing these  light  patterns  makes 
possible  a study  of  the  projectile. 

The  transmitter  has  aheady  been 
put  to  work  on  the  ballistics  range 
in  studies  of  projectiles,  using  fins 
as  a means  of  providing  rotation  or 
“spin,”  which  increases  the  accuracy 
of  a projectile  in  flight. 


Winners  in  Fire  Prevention  Fight 

The  Naval  Station,  Seattle,  Wash., 
has  been  judged  the  Navy  grand 
prize  winner  for  its  outstanding  fire 
prevention  program  during  1954. 

Thirty  other  naval  activities  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world  also  re- 
ceived certificates  of  merit  in  this 
annual  competition  among  all  naval 
shore  activities.  The  winners,  picked 
from  among  177  competing  naval 
stations,  were  divided  into  three 
major  categories;  large  (over  3500 
personnel);  medium  (1500  to  3500 
personnel);  and  small  (under  1500 
personnel) . 

The  first  three  place  winners,  by 
categories,  were: 

Large:  Naval  Station,  Seattle, 

Wash.;  Naval  Air  Station,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  and  Naval  Supply  Center, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Medium:  Naval  Powder  Factory, 
Indian  Head,  Md.;  Naval  Station, 
Argentia,  Newfoundland;  and  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oaks, 
Md. 

Small:  Naval  Supply  Depot,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.;  Naval  Station,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  and  Naval  Air  Rocket 
Test  Station,  Dover,  N.  J. 

For  Good  Skates 

Another  unique  use  of  recreation 
funds  was  reported  by  NTC  Bain- 
bridge,  Md.,  when  it  announced  the 
opening  of  a new  roller  skating  rink 
early  this  year.  It  is  available  to  all 
hands  and  their  dependents. 

The  roller  rink,  a converted  mess 
haU,  is  open  during  liberty  hours  on 
week  nights  and  weekends.  Skates, 


RADIO  transmitter  small  enough  to  fit 
in  nose  of  20-millimeter  shell  is  used 
to  study  the  projectile's  characteristics. 


also  purchased  with  recreation  funds, 
are  available  at  a small  fee.  Those 
having  their  own  skates  may  use  the 
rink  free  of  charge. 

Besides  the  rink  itself,  there  is  a 
refreshment  stand  operated  by  the 
Navy  Exchange,  and  a lounge  area, 
where  skaters  may  have  their  refresh- 
ments and  smoke. 

World's  Busiest  Flattop 

The  world’s  busiest  aircraft  car- 
rier recently  logged  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  highest  total  number  of 
aircraft  landings  of  any  flattop  in 
the  business,  uss  Monterey  (CVL 
26)  recorded  the  100,000th  aircraft 
landing  on  her  deck  while  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  off  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Significantly,  the  landing  was 
made  by  a Naval  Aviation  Cadet, 
N/C  Don  W.  Dickinson,  usnr,  fly- 
ing an  SNJ  “Texan”  trainer.  NavCad 
Dickinson  was  making  the  fourth 
of  his  six  landing,  requhed  to  qualify 
for  his  Navy  wings,  when  he  made 
the  historic  landing. 

The  landing  set  off  a series  of 
celebrations  aboard  Monterey.  A 
huge  cake,  in  the  form  of  an  air- 
craft carrier,  was  baked  by  the 
Monterey  bakers  Robert  Shorten 
and  Weldon  Peoples.  The  miniature 
carrier’s  wooden  form  was  built  by 
Herbert  Murphy,  DC2,  and  H.  R. 
Cruz,  SN,  painted  the  frame  and 
tiny  signal  flags  which  spelled  out 
“100,000  Landings.” 

The  crew  enjoyed  a special  steak 
dinner  to  honor  the  occasion  and 
NavCad  Dickinson  presided  at  the 
cake-cutting  ceremony.  Dickinson 
was  congratulated  by  Rear  Admiral 
Dale  Harris,  usn.  Chief  of  Naval 
Air  Training,  and  Captain  Harmon 
T.  Utter,  USN,  commanding  officer 
of  Monterey. 

Among  the  many  honored  guests 
who  witnessed  the  landing  was  Rear 
Admiral  Jose  E.  Rodrigues  Cal- 
deron, Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
of  Cuba. 

uss  Monterey,  recommissioned  in 
January  1951,  has  aided  more  than 
9000  basic  and  3500  advance  train- 
ing pilots  to  qualify  in  carrier  land- 
ings. Of  her  grand  total  of  (now) 
more  than  100,000  landings,  all  but 
12,000  have  occurred  since  Mon- 
terey was  attached  to  the  Naval  Air 
Training  Command  in  1951. 

Monterey  also  holds  the  Fleet 
records  for  the  top  number  of  land- 
ings in  one  day— 779  on  25  May 
1954— and  in  one  week— 1632  during 
12-16  April  1954. 
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ADGs  Get  Names  for  Numbers 

“Dungaree  Navy”  sailors  — or  at 
least  part  of  them— may  now  iden- 
tify their  craft  by  name.  In  a move 
to  increase  the  Navyman’s  sense  of 
identification  with  his  ship,  thereby 
adding  to  the  dignity  and  satis- 
faction of  a naval  career,  names 
have  been  chosen  for  degaussing 
vessels  (ADG)  and  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  naming  of  LSTs, 
LSMRs,  and  PC  types. 

The  names  chosen  for  degaussing 
vessels  are  electrical  terms  having 
connotations  peculiar  to  degaussing 
techniques.  ADGs  8,  9 and  10— all 
former  PCEs  — have  been  named 
Lodestone,  Magnet  and  Deperm  re- 
spectively. ADG  11,  a former  AM, 
now  bears  the  name  Ampere. 

Although  they  are  not  in  the 
“Dungaree  Navy”  class,  being  con- 
verted from  World  War  II  “Liberty” 
ship  hulls,  the  Navy  has  also  an- 
nounced names  for  the  first  four 
ocean  station  radar  ships  (YAGR). 
These  names  were  chosen  to  indi- 
cate the  type  and  duty  of  the  ves- 
sels. For  instance,  YAGR  1 has  been 
named  Guardian. 

“Monikers”  chosen  for  other  ships 
of  this  class  are  Lookout  (YAGR  2), 
Skijwatcher  (YAGR  3)  and  Searcher 
(YAGR  4).  The  latter  three  are  in 
various  stages  of  conversion. 

Hamul's  Crew  Makes  a Deposit 

The  crewmen  of  the  destroyer  ten- 
der uss  Hamid  (AD  20),  left  their 
dependents  something  in  the  bank 
before  departing  for  duty  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  It  wasn’t  money,  al- 
though on  occasion  it  is  many  times 
more  valuable  than  money. 

It’s  a blood  bank  that  the  men  of 
Hamul  established  — in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Station.  To  date, 
more  than  half  of  the  officers  and 
men  have  responded  to  the  call  for 
donations  of  blood. 

According  to  the  Field  Director  for 
the  ARC  unit  at  Long  Beach,  uss 
Hamul  is  the  only  Long  Beach  afloat 
unit  to  have  this  type  of  blood  bank 
for  dependents.  One  feature  of  the 
program:  A dependent  doesn’t  have 
to  reside  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  to 
make  use  of  it. 

If  blood  is  needed  by  a dependent 
of  one  of  the  crew,  he  (or  she)  may 
receive  it  from  the  Red  Cross  in  their 
own  city,  after  it  has  been  determined 
that  blood  has  been  deposited  with 


the  Long  Beach  unit.  It  works,  too, 
because  not  long  after  the  program 
began,  the  father  of  one  of  the  crew- 
men became  iU  in  Danville,  Va.,  and 
required  eight  pints  of  blood,  which 
was  charged  to  the  deposits  at  “Ham- 
ul’s  Blood  Bank.” 

It's  NOTS  China  Lake 

U.  S.  Naval  activities  centered  at 
China  Lake,  Calif.,  have  officially 
dropped  “Inyokern”  from  the  sta- 
tion’s name. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Navy,  the  new  designa- 
tion of  “U.  S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station,  China  Lake,  Calif.”  went 
into  effect  15  Mar  1955. 

NOTS  received  the  designation  of 
“Inyokern”  in  earlier  years  because 
its  activities  were  based  at  Harvey 
Field  at  Inyokern.  With  the  expan- 
sion of  naval  activities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  NOTS  the  communi- 
ties of  China  Lake  and  Ridgecrest 
were  born  and  “China  Lake”  be- 
came the  synonym  for  the  Ordnance 
Test  Station. 


Pittsburgh  Is  Looking  for 

Once  every  half  hour,  all  hands 
on  board  uss  Pittsburgh  (CA  72) 
are  reminded  that  their  ship’s  bark 
is  no  longer  worthy  of  its  bite.  In- 
stead of  the  hearty,  satisfying  bari- 
tone of  the  vessel’s  original  one-ton 
bell,  suitable  for  a husky,  17,000- 
ton  veteran  of  World  War  II,  the 
passing  of  the  hours  is  marked  by 
the  lightweight  clank  of  the  bell 
from  Motor  Launch  Number  One— 
a dinky  little  30-foot  job.  The  situ- 
ation is  mildly  embarrassing  for  the 
entire  ship’s  company. 

Pittsburgh’s  commanding  oflficer, 
Capt.  W.  G.  Chappie,  usn,  would 
like  to  find  a modern  Davy  Crock- 
ett to  patch  up  the  original  ship’s 
bell,  or  get  rid  of  it  quietly,  but 
there  are  certain  regulations  con- 
cerning that.  Besides,  he’s  received 
unoflBcial  word  that  the  residents 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  would  take  a 
dim  view  of  the  latter  action.  Un- 
fortunately, it  takes  departmental 
approval  and  a sizeable  freight  bill 
before  he  can  turn  over  the 
trophy  to  one  of  the  city’s  civic 


a Modern  Davy  Crockett 

organizations. 

Pittsburgh  is  definitely  not 
happy.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  rush 
through  a requisition  for  a one-ton 
ship’s  bell? 

Pittsburgh’s  PIO  is  uneasy  be- 
cause he’s  convinced  he  has  a good 
yarn  about  the  ship’s  newest  sailor 
shattering  with  one  blow  the  vet- 
eran of  II  years  of  hard  service, 
but  he  isn’t  sure  how  it  should  be 
handled. 

From  here  on  in,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  Jerry  T.  Shelton,  SA, 
USN,  during  the  rest  of  his  naval 
career,  he’s  going  to  be  known  as 
the  guy  that  busted  Pittsburgh’s 
bell. 

So  what  really  happened?  Noth- 
ing much.  Shelton  had  the  detail  of 
sounding  the  ship’s  bell.  He  did  so. 
The  bell  cracked.  A bell  from  a 
motor  launch  is  being  used  as  a 
substitute.  That’s  all. 

It  just  goes  to  show  that  it’s  not 
always  the  size  of  the  voice  that 
counts  but  how  well  the  story  is 
tolled  that  makes  the  diHerence. 


FRAMED  BY  TROPICAL  SPLENDOR,  USS  Pittsburgh  (CA  72)  is  moored  at 
Pearl  Harbor  while  on  way  to  Japanese  waters  for  first  peace-time  visit. 
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New  Colors  for  Navy  Planes 

Navy  aircraft  are  scheduled  for 
“new  look”  paint  jobs  beginning  1 
July,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics.  Tests  have  shown  that 
the  new  color  schemes  have  better 
camouflage  characteristics  than  the 
dark  blue  now  in  use. 

• Combat  planes  in  the  future  will 
be  painted  glossy  white  on  the  lower 
wing  and  fuselage  surfaces  and  light 
“gull”  gray  on  the  upper  wing,  fuse- 
lage and  horizontal  tail  surfaces.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  wing  control 
surfaces  also  will  be  white. 

• Trainees  — In  addition  to  the 
new  “white  look”  for  combat  planes, 
jet  trainers  (other  than  primary)  and 
reciprocating  multi-engine  trainers 
will  be  painted  a split  orange  and 
white  color  scheme.  All  primary 
trainers  will  retain  the  present  over- 
all orange-yeUow  color. 


• Helicopters  will  be  painted  light 
gray. 

• Patrol  aircraft,  including  both 
land-based  and  seaplanes,  will  be 
painted  a semi-gloss  “seaplane”  gray. 

Planes  now  in  service  will  be  re- 
painted at  their  next  overhaul  period 
following  1 Jul  1955,  while  produc- 
tion lines  at  aircraft  plants  will 
switch  to  the  new  colors  as  soon  as 
economically  practicable. 

Marine  Corps  aircraft  will  also 
be  repainted  in  the  new  colors. 

Navy  Mother  Patrol 

The  Navy  wives  of  Sigsbee  Park 
in  Key  West,  Fla.,  have  joined  forces 
to  protect  their  school  children  from 
the  continuous  flow  of  - automobile 
traffic  in  their  community. 

Sigsbee  Park  is  a privately  owned 
housing  project  provided  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  naval  personnel. 


Through  the  combined  efforts  of 
parents  and  the  Sigsbee  Park  Com- 
munity Coimcil,  they  have  organized 
a small  working  force  of  eleven  resi- 
dent mothers  called  the  Sigsbee  Park 
Mother’s  Patrol.  The  Patrol  is  com- 
prised of  officers’  and  enlisted  men’s 
wives  and  the  work  and  time  they 
donate  is  on  a voluntary  basis. 

The  Patrol  has  arranged  for  the 
children  to  be  picked  up  by  a school 
bus  at  a centrally  located  place,  thus 
making  it  necessary  to  patrol  only 
one  intersection. 

Each  woman’s  wash  day,  shop- 
ping day,  etc.,  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation when  arranging  duty  days. 

Midway  Eyes  Freak  Hurricane 

The  aircraft  carrier  uss  Midway 
(CVA  41)  looked  a hurricane  right 
in  the  eye,  but  escaped  none  the 
worse  for  wear,  with  only  a few 
broken  dishes  counted  as  casual- 
ties. Midway’s  ever-watchful  radar 
picked  up  the  first  hurricane  of  1955 
while  the  ship  was  steaming  south- 
east, abeam  of  Haiti. 

The  hurricane  was  also  the  first 
January  hurricane  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  in  461  years  of  recorded  meteor- 
ological history.  Midway  was  headed 
to  the  Far  East,  via  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  when  it  ran  into  the 
blow. 

First  indication  that  Midway 
might  be  headed  into  more  than  just 
a Caribbean  squall  came  when  a 
merchantman  radioed  that  she  was 
being  tossed  around  by  50-knot 
winds.  The  following  morning,  Mid- 
way’s CIC  was  tracking  a suspicious 
weather  area  on  radar.  By  early 
afternoon,  however,  Midway  was 
plowing  through  heavy  seas,  with 
40-knot  relative  winds  and  the  ba- 
rometer falling. 

When  the  air  search  radar  pic- 
tured a doughnut-shaped,  full-blown 
hurricane  75  miles  to  the  east,  Mid- 
way radioed  the  information  to  Fleet 
Weather  Central  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
changed  course  to  starboard  to  avoid 
Hurricane  Alice. 

The  ship  was  28  miles  from  the 
hurricane’s  “eye”  at  2030— the  closest 
she  came  to  it.  Hurricane  Alice,  with 
her  20-mile-diameter  “eye”  and  65- 
to-75  knot  winds,  howled  past  Mid- 
way’s stern.  The  huge  ship  came 
through  the  storm  safe  after  with- 
standing 47-knot  winds  and  heavy 
seas  that  once  generated  a 22-degree 
roll  by  the  45,000-ton  flattop. 


Ex-Football  Pro  Now  Carries  the  Ball  As  Navy  Chaplain 


Sports-minded  recruits  at  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Center  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Md.,  have  an  additional 
reason  to  listen  attentively  to  one 
of  their  chaplains  — LT  James  S. 
Little,  CHC,  usN. 

Not  only  does  he  pass  the  word 
on  spiritual  matters  and  character 
guidance  to  members  of  the  4th 
Regiment,  but  he  is  also  a good 
man  to  have  on  your  side  in  any 
form  of  physical  activity. 

Although  convinced  since  his 
high  school  days  at  Portsmouth, 


CHAPLAIN  James  S.  Little,  LT,  CHC, 
USN,  who  passes  the  spiritual  word  at 
Bainbridge,  is  an  all-around  athlete. 


Ohio,  that  he  wanted  to  follow  the 
ministry,  he  also  has  had  an  active 
athletic  career.  In  addition  to  par- 
ticipating in 
track  he  played 
football  for  three 
years  during 
which  time  the 
Portsmouth  team 
was  undefeated. 
This  was  followed  by  four  years  of 
college  football,  after  which  he  went 
pro  with  the  New  York  Giants  until 
he  was  ready  to  go  to  Emory  Uni- 
versity near  Atlanta,  Ga.  Here  he 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Theology 
degree  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
head  football  coach. 

Before  entering  the  Navy  as 
chaplain  in  May  1952,  he  served 
Methodist  churches  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Since  entering  the 
Navy  he  has  served  as  a circuit- 
riding chaplain  with  DesRon  30. 

He  is  at  present  stationed  at  Bain- 
bridge where  he  does  the  work  of 
a chaplain  and  participates  actively 
in  the  character  education  program 
for  recruits. 

In  addition  to  track  and  football, 
he  is  interested  in  wrestling.  At 
present,  to  maintain  his  muscu- 
lar tone,  he  works  out  three  times 
a week  at  weight-lifting,  winding 
up  each  two-hour  session  with  a 
240-pound  press. 
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Navy  Hoop  Circuit  Chalks  Up  Big  Year 


An  underdog  team  from  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Destroyer  Force  battled 
its  way  to  the  championships  of  the 
Eastern  All-Navy  only  to  lose  out  in 
the  finals  108-85  to  a sharp  shooting 
squad  from  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Naval  Air  Basic  Training 
Command  “Goslings”  had  no  easy 
time  either,  as  they  came  from  be- 
hind to  win  the  6th  ND  title  and 
their  eligibility  for  further  competi- 
tion. Both  Pensacola  and  DesLant 
came  through  to  the  finals  in  the 
Eastern  All-Navy  undefeated.  In  the 
first  game  of  the  finals  of  the  double- 
elimination tourney,  Pensacola  up- 
ended the  Destroyer  team  103-84. 

“After  watching  them  (De- 
stroyers) battle  in  Fleet  tournaments, 
we  know  they  are  incapable  of  do- 
ing less  than  their  best,”  stated 
Admiral  Jerauld  Wright,  usn,  Cin- 
CLantFlt,  in  his  dispatch  congratu- 
lating both  teams.  “They  were  out- 
gunned, not  outfought  by  Pensa- 
cola. Congratulations  to  Pensacola 
on  beating  our  best.” 

The  other  teams  in  the  Eastern 
All-Navy  tournament  were  NAS 
Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  representing  the 
Northeastern  Conference  and  NTC 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  the  best  from  the 
Central  Conference.  There  was  no 
Western  All-Navy  basketball  tourna- 
ment scheduled  this  year. 

Although  basketball  was  dropped 
this  year  on  the  All-Navy  and  Inter- 
Service  levels  of  competition,  more 
Navymen  were  able  to  participate  in 
the  game  and  more  local  tourna- 
ments were  staged.  And  more  specta- 
tor attendance  was  reported  through- 
out the  Navy. 

Before  shutting  down  on  this 
year’s  season,  here’s  a rundown  of 
some  of  the  other  tournaments  re- 
ported to  All  Hantos. 

• The  NABT  Goslings  won  the 
6th  Naval  District  title  defeating  the 
Parris  Island  Marines  105-85  in  the 
championship  game  at  NAS  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  The  Goslings  came  by 
the  title  the  hard  way— through  the 
loser’s  bracket.  After  having  de- 
feated NAS  Jacksonville  and  the 
NATTC  Jacksonville  Marines,  the 
Florida  squad  lost  to  MCRD  Parris 
Island  91-85. 

This  defeat  forced  the  Goslings 
into  the  loser’s  bracket  where  they 
defeated  Memphis  Navy  84-74  in 
the  semi-final  round  and  then  Parris 
Island  Marines  by  the  same  score  to 


gain  the  finals  against  the  same  PI 
Marines. 

• In  one  of  the  many  tourna- 
ments held  this  season  at  Norfolk, 
a fast  and  flashy  five  from  the  De- 
stroyer Force  ran  through  four  games 
undefeated  to  annex  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  championship. 

The  Fleet  tourney  drew  teams 
from  PhibLant,  which  finished  sec- 
ond, MineLant,  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
BatCruLant,  AirLant,  SubLant  and 
ServLant. 

The  Destroyers,  coached  by  En- 
sign Jake  Donner,  beat  ServLant 
81-77  in  the  opening  round  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  victories  over  Air- 
Lant, 99-80,  and  PhibLant  83-60. 
The  Amphib  “Gators”  came  back 
through  the  losers  bracket  to  face 
the  DesLant  squad  in  the  finals  of 
the  tournament. 

The  Gators  played  the  speedy 
Destroyer  team  on  even  terms 
through  the  regulation  game  and 
one  overtime  period.  But  then  the 
tall,  college-experienced  Amphibs 
cracked  under  the  pressure  of  the 
second  overtime  and  lost  to  the 
youthful  DesLant  squad  by  the  un- 
likely score  of  94-75. 

SECOND  HIGHEST  scorer  in  LanFt 


Tourney,  Grover  Wright,  lays  one  up 
for  AirLant  in  game  against  SubLant. 


REBOUND  ACTION  during  Atlantic 
Fleet  tourney  is  pictured  in  game  be- 
tween Coral  Sea's  five  and  Deslant 


In  their  eagerness  to  get  the  ball, 
the  Gators  were  a bit  too  ambitious 
and  incurred  numerous  fouls  which 
the  Destroyermen  turned  into  points 
and  victory.  Stan  Kernan,  who  scored 
35  points  against  AirLant  for  high 
single  game  scoring  honors,  tallied 
32  markers  against  the  Gators  in  the 
final  game. 

• Up  in  Alaska,  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station  retained  the  I7th  Naval  Dis- 
trict championship  they  won  last 
year  as  they  defeated  the  Adak  Na- 
val Station  “Seals”  51-40  and  67-63 
in  the  best-of-three-games  playoff. 

In  the  first  game,  Kodiak  opened 
to  a 12-7  lead  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  and  was  never  in  too  much 
trouble.  Kodiak  forward  Phillips  led 
his  team  in  scoring  with  13  points 
while  Wilder  and  Allison  from  Adak 
also  scored  the  same  number  of 
points. 

The  second  night  saw  a much 
closer  contest,  but  with  Kelso  of 
Kodiak  tipping  in  23  markers,  Ko- 
diak outlasted  the  Adak  Seals  67-63. 
Wilder  was  again  high  scorer  for  the 
losers,  this  time  with  17  points. 

• The  Commander  Fleet  Air 
Jacksonville  basketball  championship 
was  won  by  the  powerful  NAS  San- 
ford, Fla.,  Fleet  Air  Detachment. 
Paced  by  Ritchie  Berg  and  former 
All-Navy  hoopster  Jim  Castano,  San- 
ford set  a 98-point  per-game  average. 

The  “Sea-Fads”  from  Sanford 
gained  the  finals  by  eliminating 
teams  from  Fighter  Squadron  32, 
110-55,  and  Fighter  Squadron  62, 
96-37.  In  the  finals  against  the  Key 
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HO  DO  YOU  THINK  rates 
’ ’ mention  with  the  top 
Navv  sports  personalities?  This 
has  been  a 
standing  ques- 
tion since  it 
was  asked  in 
the  May  1954 
edition  of  All 
Hands.  One 
nomination  re- 
Chief  Willett  ceived  came 
from  Chief  Carpenter  N.  R. 
Stewart,  usn,  baseball  coach  at 
NTC  Bainbridge.  He  casts  his 
vote  for  a man  who  is  not  even 
an  athlete.  In  fact,  the  man  has 
never  played  on  a team  that 
won  an  All-Navy  title. 

“But  my  candidate,”  writes 
Stewart,  “has  contributed  much 
to  the  success  of  the  Navy’s 
sports  program  with  his  be- 
hind-the-scenes work.  As  you 
know,  every  sports  event  must 
have  good  organization  and 
competent  ofiBciating.  This  can- 
didate has  been  working  as  a 
sports  organizer  and  official 
for  many  years. 

“Lloyd  F.  Willett,  ADC, 
usn,  is  the  man  who  gets  my 
vote,”  states  the  Bainbridge 
mentor.  And  he  has  a lot  of 
good  facts  to  back  up  his 
choice.  For  instance,  in  June 
1951,  when  Willett  was  sta- 
tioned at  NAS  Norfolk,  he  or- 
ganized the  first  Amateur  Soft- 
ball  Umpires  Board  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  an  organization 
which  is  still  operating,  supply- 
ing the  fleet  with  competent 
officials.  As  the  Intramural 
Sports  Director  at  the  Norfolk 
air  station,  Willett  revised  the 
station’s  entire  intramural  pro- 


gram, organizing,  supervising 
and  training  athletic  units, 
coaches,  and  officials. 

“Early  in  1952,”  continues 
Stewart,  “the  chief  was  sent 
TAD  to  ComFive,  where  he 
organized  a softball  umpires 
school  for  the  Jis^ict  sports 
program.  More  tl  an  70  men 
attended  this  school. 

“Also  during  that  year,  Wil- 
lett helped  organize  and  super- 
vise the  first  Forces  Afloat  Nor- 
folk Area  baseball  and  softball 
tournaments;  Norfolk  Navy 
Area  Sports  Program;  helped 
revise  the  ComFive  sports  pro- 
gram; and  helped  to  organize 
the  first  combined  Atlantic 
Fleet— ComFive  School  for  bas- 
ketball coaches  and  referees.” 

Willett  was  transferred  to 
NTC  Bainbridge  in  early  1953 
and  his  first  assignment  was 
that  of  manager  for  the  Fifth 
Naval  District,  All-Navy  and 
first  annual  Inter-Service  box- 
ing tournaments. 

How  well  he  did  his  job  is 
probably  best  summed  up  in 
a letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  by  Colonel  Harvel  L. 
Miller,  usmc  (Ret.),  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  NBA,  who 
wrote: 

“All  the  officials  have  worked 
in  the  various  tournaments  at 
various  levels  in  boxing  and 
all  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  had  never  attended  a tour- 
nament that  was  so  smoothly 
and  efficiently  conducted  in 
all  particulars  as  the  one  at 
NTC  Bainbridge.  The  numer- 
ous details  were  all  covered 
and  all  thought  out  in  advance. 
This  seldom  happens.” 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia. 
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West-based  Experimental  Squadron 
One,  Sanford  coasted  to  a 87-59 
victory  with  Berg  chalking  up  31 
points. 

• Up  North,  at  NAS  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.,  Air  Anti-Submarine 
Squadron  31  copped  the  Fleet  Air 
basketball  crown,  going  through  the 
double  elimination  tourney  unde- 
defeated.  In  their  opening  game, 
VS-31  stopped  the  team  from  uss 
Leyte  (CVS  32)  65-49  and  then 
squeaked  past  VC-4  by  one  point, 
60-59. 

The  VC-4  hoopsters  came  baek 
from  their  loss  to  eliminate  the  Leyte 
team  72-69,  only  to  lose  again  to 
VS-31,  88-72,  this  time  for  the 
ehampionship. 

• In  another  Norfolk-hosted  con- 
test, the  team  from  the  carrier  uss 
Intrepid  (CVA  11)  outlasted  a field 
of  54  teams  to  win  the  first  regular 
basketball  crown  in  the  Forces 
Afloat  League.  This  league,  organ- 
ized to  give  the  average  sea-going 
sailor  a ehance  to  play  basketball 
in  a well  - organized  conferenee, 
lasted  four  months  and  included  472 
games. 

The  carrier  squad  finished  its  sea- 
son with  an  11-1  record.  The  uss 
Amphion  (AR  13)  finished  in  second 
spot  with  a 13-2  slate,  losing  out 
for  first  position  when  defeated  by 
Intrepid  61-58  late  in  the  season. 
Everyone  conneeted  with  the  league 
rated  it  “excellent”  this  year. 

“One  of  the  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Forces  Afloat  confer- 
ence,” stated  one  league  official,  “was 
the  ability  of  the  smaller  ships  to 
play  the  larger  ones  on  fairly  even 
terms.  This  can  easily  be  seen,  since 
such  a variety  of  ships,  from  a car- 
rier to  an  LSD  to  a destroyer,  fin- 
ished among  the  top  four.” 

The  top  eight  teams  in  the  final 
standings  were  supposed  to  play  in 
the  post-season  Forces  Afloat  tourna- 
ment. However,  the  operating  sehed- 
ules  made  it  impossible  for  third 
place  uss  Lindenwald  (LSD  6)  to 
enter.  Operating  schedules  also  pre- 
vented the  ninth  place  uss  Orion 
(AS  18)  or  uss  New  Jersey  (BB  62) 
to  replace  Lindenwald. 

The  league  champ,  uss  Intrepid, 
was  a slight  favorite  to  win  the  tour- 
nament title  but  the  team  from  the 
“Happy  Valley”  uss  Valley  Forge 
(CVS  45)  came  through  to  win  the 
crown.  The  Valley  Forge  hoopsters 
topped  the  team  from  uss  Saipan 
(CVL  48)  66-59  in  the  champion- 
ship game  of  the  league  tourney. 
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"For  heroic  conduct  not  involving  actual 
conflict  with  an  enemy  . . 


★ Storm,  Wallace  R.,  LCDR,  usnb, 
(posthumously)  for  heroic  conduct  as 
pilot  of  a fighter  plane  in  Composite 
Squadron  4,  based  aboard  uss  Wasp 
(CVA  18)  on  23  January  1954.  LCDR 
Storm  maneuvered  his  plane  toward  the 
least  obstructed  area  of  the  flight  deck 
to  avoid  crashing  into  parked  aircraft 
and  personnel,  averting  a probable  dis- 
aster. 

★ Yagel,  Ross  W.,  CDS,  usn,  (post- 
humously) for  heroie  conduct  in  at- 
tempting to  rescue  a fellow  serviceman 
from  drowning  at  Nimitz  Beach,  Guam, 
Marianas  Islands,  on  10  Sep  1954. 


"For  heroic  or  meritorious  achievement  or 
service  during  military  operations  . . 


★ O’Leary,  Henry  C.,  GMl,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  on 
24  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Sweet,  Arthur  H.,  BOSN,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
26  Jun  1952  to  1 May  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Thacher,  Robert  A.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  3 
Dec  1952  to  15  Jun  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Tiernan,  Charles  E.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 
May  to  21  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Tohan,  William  P.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  20 
Dec  1952  to  12  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Traxier,  Donald  K.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
15  Mar  to  16  May  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Turner,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  LTJG,  MC, 
usNR,  for  meritorious  achievement  in 
Korea  from  10  Dec  1952  to  1 May 
1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Tyng,  Michael  T.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  16 
Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Vellis,  Demetrius  J.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 


20  Nov  1952  to  16  May  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Venne,  Antoine  W.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
25  Aug  to  11  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Watkins,  Nelson  P.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  17 
Jan  to  8 Jun  1952.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Wesson,  Joseph  H.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  16 
Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Westhoff,  William  E.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
5 Aug  to  28  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Wilson,  Roland  O.,  ENC,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  27 
Jun  1950  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Clausner,  Marhn  B.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  8 Apr 
to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Dakutis,  Fred  E.,  CDR,  usn,  for  mer- 
itorious service  in  Korea  from  31  Dec 
1952  to  5 Jun  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 

★ Hanna,  Hugh  A.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  27 
Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hawkins,  Gordon  S.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 

25  Aug  to  11  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hird,  Louis  R.,  CDR,  usn,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  11  Sep 
1952  to  27  Mar  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hollyfield,  Ernest  E.,  Jr.,  LT,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
18  Jun  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Howell,  Willard  Y.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  26  Dec 
1952  to  12  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Jarman,  Edward  B.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
11  Apr  to  12  Jun  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Rairden,  Percy  W.,  Jr.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  on 
13  and  14  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V”  is 
authorized. 

★ Redgrave,  DeWitt  C.,  HI,  LT,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 

26  Jan  to  6 Dec  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Sanders,  Herman  J.,  LT,  usn,  for 


meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  8 
Aug  to  1 Oet  1952  and  from  15  Oct 
to  12  Mar  1953.  Combat  “V”  is  au- 
thorized. 

★ Seim,  Harvey  B.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  10  Aug 
1952.  Combat  “V”  is  authorized. 

★ SoBALLE,  Vemer  J.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  3 
Deo  1952  to  15  Jun  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ SoNNTAG,  Frank  M.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  18 
Jun  to  20  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Thede,  William  L.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
25  Mar  to  25  June  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Treneer,  George  E.,  LCDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
5 Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ WiCKENS,  Justin  L.,  CAPT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  15  Jan 
to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Deforest,  Don  C.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  Korea  from 
1 to  22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Dudley,  John  A.,  LCDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  28 
Jul  1952  to  8 Feb  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Fligg,  Claude  M.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  19 
Mar  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ Hess,  Franklin  G.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  12 
Mar  to  1 Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  author- 
ized. 

★ Perry,  Joe  R.,  LT,  usn,  for  meritori- 
ous service  in  Korea  from  29  Apr  to 
10  Jul  1951.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Rairden,  Percy  B.,  Jr.,  LT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  15 
Oct  1952  to  13  Jun  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

★ ScHLACKS,  William  J.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
15  Jun  to  14  Oct  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ Ratliff,  William  K.,  CDR,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 
to  17  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Thompson,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  CDR,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
18  Sep  1952  to  1 Mar  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 
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n ^ ^ IX  Q SALTY  READING  SCHEDULED 
0\J\J  fKO:  IN  THIS  MONTH'S  CHOICE 


INURING  WORLD  WAR  II,  all  types  of 
ships  had  to  be  operated  by  men 
many  of  whom,  a few  short  months 
earlier,  had  never  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  a ship.  On  their  judgment 
and  good  luck  depended  not  merely 
ships  but  lives  and  battles. 

Yet  at  the  time  there  was  no  book 
which  could  be  used  to  train  them, 
no  test  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
problems  they  would  face,  how 
these  problems  differed  from  ship  to 
ship  or  even  in  the  same  ship  in 
diflFerent  waters.  There  was  no  book 
to  show  them  how  to  make  the  ship 
do  just  what  she  was  supposed  to  do. 

Naval  Shiphandling  by  CDR  R.  S. 
Crenshaw,  Jr.,  usn,  who  was  assisted 
by  an  impressive  roster  of  Navymen 
and  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 


S0N6S  OF  TBS  SEA 


The  Rhyme  of 
the  Chivalrous  Shark 


Most  chivalrous  fish  of  the  ocean 
To  ladies  forbearing  and  mild. 

Though  his  record  be  dark,  is  the  man-eating 
shark, 

Who  will  eat  neither  woman  nor  child. 


He  dines  upon  seamen  and  shippers, 

And  tourists  his  hunger  assuage. 

And  a fresh  cabin  boy  will  inspire  him  with 
ioy 

If  he's  past  the  maturity  age. 

A doctor,  a lawyer,  a preacher. 

He'll  gobble  one  any  fine  day. 

But  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em,  he'll  only 
address  'em 

Politely  and  go  on  his  way. 


and  Merchant  Marine,  would  be  a 
big  help  to  a person  facing  this  situ- 
ation. It  gives  facts,  in  a businesslike 
and  direct  manner.  It  contains  es- 
sential information  that  a Navyman 
concerned  with  shiphandling  must 
know  in  order  to  handle  any  type  of 
power  craft  afloat. 

Shiphandling  is  only  one  aspect  of 
the  salty  subjects,  presented  in  fic- 
tion and  non-fiction  form,  which  has 
been  chosen  this  month  by  the  Bu- 
Pers  library  staff  for  your  informa- 
tion and  reading  pleasure. 

Two  first-rate  sea  stories,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  selected.  In  The 
Good  Shepherd,  C.  S.  Forester  has 
created  a memorable  character  in  the 
Bible-quoting,  Annapolis  graduate 
CDR  George  Krause.  You  are  ines- 
capably swept  into  his  ordeal  on  the 
bridge  and  share  every  sleepless  hour 
with  him  when,  as  CO  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  DD  Keeling,  he  battles  against 
almost  (but  not  quite)  overwhelm- 
ing odds  to  fill  his  role  of  the  good 
shepherd  of  the  convoy.  The  author 
demonstrates  that  he  can  write  of 
the  modern-day  Navy  as  skillfully  as 
he  can  of  Captain  Horatio  Horn- 
blower  who  fought  for  Old  England 
in  the  age  of  iron  men  and  wooden 
ships. 

Unlike  many  war  novels.  Run  Si- 
lent, Run  Deep,  by  CDR  Edward  L. 
Beach,  usn,  is  a story  that  deals  with 
war  from  the  perspective  of  com- 
mand. CDR  Beach  recreates  vvath  fi- 
delity the  anguish,  agony  and  tri- 
umphs of  command  decisions.  In  his 
hero,  CDR  Richardson,  he  has  cre- 
ated a character  who  embodies  all 
that  is  the  best— and  human— in  an 
excellent  naval  officer.  The  story  is  a 
monument  to  those  men  who  rose 
to  greatness  under  the  sometimes  un- 
bearable tensions  of  action. 

The  recent  tour  of  uss  ATKA 
(AGB  3)  is  the  latest  attempt  of  man 
to  discover  Antarctica’s  most  closely 
guarded  secrets  ever  since  it  was  first 
discovered  in  1820  by  the  young 
Connecticut  seal  hunter,  Nat  Palmer. 
Over  the  last  135  years,  many  men 
have  lost  their  lives  to  starvation, 
frostbite,  disease,  blindness,  drovra- 
ing  and  madness  in  their  attempts  to 
explore  the  largest  unknown  fron- 
tier of  the  world. 

The  Silent  Continent,  by  William 


H.  Kearns,  Jr.,  and  Beverly  Britton, 
tells  the  stories  of  more  than  30  Ant- 
arctic explorations  from  13  countries, 
each  a true  adventure  story  of  the 
courage,  heroism  and  fortitude  which 
drive  exceptional  men  to  go  where 
no  man  has  dared  go  before.  Here  is 
the  personal  account  of  Scott’s  tragic 
retreat  from  the  South  Pole,  having 
learned  that  he  has  been  beaten  to 
his  goal  by  Amundsen;  the  story  of 
Mawson’s  solitary  month-long  jour- 
ney through  the  Antarctic  winter, 
eating  his  sled  dogs  to  survive; 
Byrd’s  first  flight  over  the  Pole,  and 
many  more  tales  of  human  strength, 
sacrifice  and  bravery  in  the  gradual 
exploration  of  the  Silent  Continent. 

The  authors  tell  of  a continent  the 
size  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
combined,  covered  with  an  ice  sheet 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  studded  with 
13,000-foot  peaks,  ringed  with  ice- 
bergs the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is 
a grim  land,  lashed  by  winds  up  to 
200  miles  an  hour  and  paralyzed  by 
temperatures  of  70  degrees  below 
zero. 

Coromandel!  is  much  different.  It  is 
that  rare  combination  of  a rousing 
good  adventure  yarn  told  by  a mas- 
ter of  his  craft.  In  his  fifth  novel  of 
India,  John  Masters  tells  of  Jason 
Savage  who,  in  the  early  17th  cen- 
tury, travelled  from  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, to  India  and  Coromandel  where 
he  hoped  to  find  his  fortune  and 
where  he  found  love,  deceit  and 
intrigue. 

In  another  historical  novel.  Cap- 
tain Cut-Throat,  John  Dickson  Carr 
transports  us  to  those  desperate  days 
when,  like  a lance  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  England,  Napoleon  held  his 
invading  armies  poised  across  the 
Channel.  This  is  a highly  fanciful 
account  of  one  of  the  possible  rea- 
sons why  Napoleon  did  not  invade 
England  at  this  crucial  moment, 
when  England’s  fleet  had  been  lured 
away  and  her  coasts  were  defense- 
less. 

On  the  local  and  contemporary 
scene.  Headquarters,  by  Quentin 
Reynolds,  ostensibly  tells  of  Frank 
Phillips,  most  decorated  active  New 
York  policeman,  but  he  also  tells  of 
almost  every  kind  of  police  work  in 
every  sort  of  neighborhood.  Phillips 
is  the  hero,  but  he  is  also  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  twenty  thousand 
New  York  policemen,  as  well  as  the 
other  thousands  throughout  America. 
Through  him  is  told  the  story  of  the 
men  who  guard  our  homes,  our  pock- 
etbo-oks,  our  lives  and  our  children. 
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MANILA  AT  BAY 


The  summer  of  1899  was  a crucial  period  of  the  Philippine  campaign— a time  when 
insurgents  were  most  active  against  U.  S.  occupying  forces.  Described  here  is  one  little- 
known  incident  experienced  by  the  crew  of  Manila  during  that  period  as  they  sailed 

the  Sulu  Sea. 


Control  of  the  Philippine  Islands  following  the  Span- 
ish-American  W ar  was  bitterly  contested  by  Filipino 
insurgents  under  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  The  situa- 
tion was  exploited  by  local  pirates  who  had  traditionally 
raided  coastal  shipping  and  villages.  That  part  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  which  remained  in  the  Islands  following  the 
Spanish- American  War,  combined  with  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  personnel,  was  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  peace  and  order,  not  only  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  proper,  but  also 
to  the  multitude  of  tiny  islands  of  the 
archipelago. 

One  of  these  vessels  was  Manila. 

Manila  was  a tramp  steamer  which 
had  been  captured  from  Spain.  Built 
in  about  1885,  she  was  steel-hulled, 
displaced  1750  tons,  had  a length  of 
210  feet,  a beam  of  31  feet,  and  a 
draft  of  13  feet.  Her  engines  were 
two-cylinder  compound,  with  a single 
screw. 

She  had  one  smokestack  and  two 

From  Sailing  the  Sulu  Sea,  by  David  Potter, 

RADM,  SC,  usN,  (Ret.).  Copyright,  1949,  by 
E.  P,  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Pub- 
lished with  permission  of  copyright  owner. 


masts.  The  mainmast  was  rigged  xvith  a leg-of-mutton 
sail,  occasionally  hoisted.  The  forexnast  luas  used  only 
for  signaling  and  as  a perch  for  the  lookout. 

She  was  armed  xvith  two  4.7  guns  amidships,  two 
rapid-fire  guns  aft,  two  six-pounders  forward  and  a Colt’s 
gun  under  the  bridge.  In  spite  of  her  armament  and  the 
title  "converted  gunboat,”  Manila  still  appeared  to  be 
the  merchant  ship  she  xvas  originally  designed  to  be. 

In  Sailing  the  Sulu  Sea,  LT.  {later 
RADM)  David  Potter,  SC,  usN 
(Ret.),  tells  what  befell  the  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  Manila  dur- 
ing their  tour  of  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

T HE  COMPLEMENT  OF  OUR  GUNBOAT 

* varied  greatly  with  the  needs  of  the 
service— that  vague  phrase!  It  ran  from 
seventy-five  men  to  three  times  that 
number.  The  commissioned  officers 
never  numbered  more  than  nine. 

Be  it  remembered  this  was  before 
the  time  that  seamen,  or  anyone  else 
in  a cruising  ship  of  the  Navy,  were 
furnished  cold-storage  turkey  and 
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MANILA  AT  BAY 

canned  asparagus  tips  plus  ice  cream  and  milk  shakes. 
No!  the  dinner  of  our  day  was  made  up  of  salt  beef 
pickled  in  brine,  sauerkraut  drenched  in  vinegar,  hard- 
tack toasted  by  way  of  a flourish,  and  coffee  with  sugar 
but  without  cream  or  milk;  and  for  dessert  there  was  the 
now  almost  forgotten  plum  duff  which  was  a pudding 
composed  of  flour,  dried  currants,  and  molasses,  boiled 
to  a paste  in  a cheesecloth  bag. 

There  were  no  power-  and  light-giving  dynamos  in 
Manila.  Ordinarily  she  was  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps. 
Allowances  of  candles  were  regularly  issued,  and  below 
decks,  in  rough  weather,  even  lamps  were  foregone  in 
favor  of  the  non-explosive  candles. 

There  was  no  cold  storage  provided  in  any  ship 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  least  of  all  in  Manila.  Hence 
we  lived  mostly  on  salt  beef  and  salt  pork,  on  tinned 
beef  and  tinned  ham  and  tinned  mutton,  on  tinned 
vegetables,  and  on  hardtack  in  lieu  of  bread.  As  to  the 
last-named  item,  we  found  it  delicious  when  well  toasted 
and  dipped  in  hot,  melted  butter.  All  butter  came  from 
tins,  and  so  did  all  milk.  Both  were  mere  pastes  of  none 
too  fragrant  odor.  Not  that  there  was  a soul  on  board 
who  bothered  about  odors. 

Shower  baths  were  unknown.  The  supply  of  fresh 
water  for  washing  was  sternly  restricted.  Each  officer  was 
allowed  enough  to  sluice  himself  off  in  his  room  every 
morning— standing  in  a collapsible  rubber  tub. 

On  account  of  the  danger  of  fire,  the  vessel’s  interior 
being  entirely  of  wood,  smoking  was  prohibited  except 
when  the  smoking-lamp— a name  now  almost  forgotten— 
was  authorized  to  be  lighted.  This  permission  ordinarily 
was  granted  for  the  crew’s  meal-hours  and  for  holidays. 

There  was  no  ship’s  library,  no  crew’s  recreation  room, 
and,  of  course,  there  was  no  motion  picture  machine,  no 
phonograph,  no  radio.  And  naturally,  the  seamen  did 
not  feel  the  lack  of  what  they  had  never  known. 

The  wardroom  was  the  very  center  of  our  ocean  home 
—and  an  odd-looking  home  it  was.  For  before  we  fin- 
ished that  cruise  the  wardroom  had  become  a veritable 
museum,  a compartment  wherein  was  gathered  souvenirs 
from  a dozen  islands  charted  and  uncharted. 

There  were  copper  shell-cases  from  the  six-pounder 
shells  we  had  fired  at  the  battle  of  the  Zapote  River  in 
Luzon;  and  Mauser  cartridges  from  a skirmish  at  Paluan 
Bay  in  Mindoro.  There  were  short  swords  and  long 
spears  from  Balabac;  and  there  was  a small  lantaka— 
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brass,  muzzle-loading  cannon— from  Cotabato  in  Min- 
danao. Borneo  gave  us  the  wooden  shields  of  the  Dyak 
head-hunters,  and  the  ugly  knives  whose  handles  were 
tasseled  with  human  hair.  Grass  chairs,  cane  lounges, 
and  gaily  dyed  mats,  relieved  the  grim  aspect  of  the 
weapons. 

There  were  joints  of  bamboo  for  holding  water— we 
had  taken  them  from  a war-canoe  captured  near  the 
island  of  Cagayan  Sulu.  From  Sulu  itself  we  obtained 
coats  of  chain  armor  and  breastplates  made  of  carabao- 
horn.  In  shape,  they  were  just  such  as  Achilles  or  Alex- 
ander or  Caesar  might  have  clanked  about  in. 

From  some  Bajaus—sea.-toving  gypsies  of  the  Malayan 
stock— whom  we  had  encountered  along  the  coast  of 
Tawi  Tawi,  we  obtained  half  a dozen  one-stringed  fid- 
dles. I think  every  one  of  us  learned  to  scrape  a wicked 
string. 

The  incident  described  below  is  but  one  of  a series 
encountered  by  Manila.  Under  the  command  of  CDR 
{later  RADM)  Arthur  P.  Nazro,  USN,  Manila  is  lying 
in  the  harbor  of  Sandakan,  capital  of  British  North  Bor- 
neo, and  is  visited  by  the  governor,  Sir  Hugh  Clifford, 
as  the  chapter  opens. 

When  a small  steamer  had  put  into  Sandakan  the 
captain  reported  to  the  governor  that,  as  his  vessel  was 
passing  through  the  Sibutu  Strait,  which  connects  the 
Celebes  Sea  with  the  Sulu  Sea,  he  had  noticed  a junk 
lying  close  to  Sibutu  Island.  The  junk  was  being  swarmed 
over  by  natives  from  proas  and  bancas  alongside.  The 
captain  was  certain  that  the  junk  had  been  seized  and 
looted  by  pirates. 

He  had  not  tried  to  interfere  with  their  activities,  but, 
thinking  that  Sibutu  belonged  to  the  British,  he  had 
reported  the  facts  to  the  governor. 

Sibutu  lies  only  five  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 
Twenty  miles  eastward  across  Sibutu  Passage  lies  Bon- 
gao,  a small  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern 
branch  of  the  Philippines  archipelago.  The  nearest  part 
of  Borneo  is  Labian  Point,  perhaps  twenty-five  miles 
northwestward  of  the  northern  end  of  Sibutu. 

Thus  in  1899  and  for  several  years  thereafter,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  were  not  agreed  as  to  which  nation 
owned  Sibutu  Island  and  its  auxiliary  islets.  Each  ad- 
vanced a claim  which,  eventually,  was  settled  by  a spe- 
cial treaty  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  September  1899,  the  governor  of  British  North 
Borneo  seemed  to  be  certain  where  the  sovereignty  lay, 
for  upon  receipt  of  the  skipper’s  report,  the  buck  was 
deftly  passed  to  us.  This  acknowledgment  of  American 
rights  by  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  and  the  steps  taken  by 
CDR  Nazro  in  consequence  of  that  acknowledgment, 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  United  States  when  the 
government  began  to  press  its  claim  for  the  possession  of 
Sibutu. 

The  afternoon  following  that  of  the  governor’s  call, 
Manila  left  Sandakan  bound  for  Sibutu  and  by  8:00  the 
next  morning  we  headed  into  the  southern  end  of  the 
island. 

The  island  lay  about  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
us,  a low-lying  area  of  sand  and  palm  trees,  a poor  thing, 
indeed,  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  splendid  highlands 
of  Balabac.  A few  huts  stood  on  slender  pilings  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  the  beach  of  the  little  cove  toward 
which  Manila  was  now  being  conned. 
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Fairly  alongside  the  huts  the  junk  lay  stranded.  Her 
high  stern  and  box-like  shape  gave  her  a quaint  resem- 
blance to  a Spanish  galleon  of  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
It  had  doubtless  been  plundered  and  her  crew’s  throats 
cut. 

In  approaching  Sibutu  we  were  compelled  to  rely 
upon  an  ancient  Spanish  chart,  no  other  being  available. 
In  addition,  these  were  perilous  waters  and  every  pos- 
sible precaution  was  taken.  The  captain,  the  executive 
officer,  the  navigator,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck,  were 
on  the  bridge;  two  lookouts  were  in  the  foretop,  and  two 
more  in  the  bows  anxiously  scanning  the  sea  for  shad- 
ows which  might  indicate  shoaling  water.  A lead  was 
being  swung  at  each  side  of  the  ship.  The  engines  were 
rung  down  until  the  single  screw  was  revolving  only 
just  fast  enough  to  hold  steerageway. 

But  some  effect  of  sun  and  cloud  tricked  eager  look- 
outs, and  deep  water  at  every  cast  betrayed  nothing  to 
skillful  leadsmen.  For  at  a point  where  the  Spanish 
chart  showed  a mile  and  a half  of  deep  water  ahead 
of  us,  we  ran  slap  on  a reef.  It  was  just  eight-twenty  A.M. 

The  bow  of  the  old  Maiiila  reared  in  the  air  with 
a jolt.  Then  with  that  long  grinding  sound  so  hideous 
in  a seafarer’s  ears,  she  rode  right  up  on  the  reef,  straight 
ahead,  for  sixty  feet  of  her  length.  I verily  believe  that 
if  our  navigator.  Hough,  [LT  (later  RADM)  Henry 
Hughes  Hough,  USN]  his  eye  catching  a sinister  play 
of  shadow  beneath  the  sunlit  surface  of  the  water,  an 
instant  before  she  struck,  had  not  rung:  "Full  speed 
astern!’’  she  would  have  flung  her  entire  hull  from  stem 
to  sternpost  upon  the  coral. 

As  it  was,  she  was  in  a bad  fix.  From  a point  near 
the  bridge  to  the  farthest  point  aft  she  floated,  or  rather 
hung,  in  water  over  twenty  fathoms  deep;  but  there 
was  only  half  a fathom  under  the  forefoot  when  the 
tide  went  down  that  day.  And  from  the  moment  she 
grounded  she  was  in  a position  where  her  own  weight 
might  break  her  back. 

The  conditions  of  wind  and  sea,  actual  and  potential, 
made  it  imperative  to  win  clear  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
tides  that  rush  through  Sibutu  Strait  were  notoriously 
strong— hence  the  wrench  on  Manila,  which  was  resting 
at  right  angles  to  the  tide,  was  constant.  Furthermore, 
the  change  of  monsoon  was  imminent,  and  that  meant 
high  winds  and  heavy  seas,  perhaps  downright  storms. 
And  even  a moderately  brisk  sea  would  speedily  grind 
Manila  to  pieces  against  the  reef. 

Both  bower  anchors  were  dropped  at  once  in  order 
that  the  ship  might  be  lightened  by  just  ‘so  much.  All 
boats  were  lowered  ,with  the  same  object.  The  guns  were 
trained  aft  in  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  their  weight 
as  a counterpoise  in  the  endeavor  to  slide  the  gunboat 
off  the  reef. 

A kedge  was  rigged  to  the  sailing-launch,  carried  out 
to  a point  astern  of  and  to  windward,  that  is  to  say, 
to  northward,  of  the  stranded  vessel,  and  was  there 
let  go.  Of  course,  a stout  manila  hawser  had  been  bent 
onto  the  anchor  before  it  was  dropped.  The  hawser  was 
wound  on  the  steam-winches  at  the  main-hatch,  and 
a steady  strain  was  set  up. 

None  of  these  maneuvers  seemed  to  avail  in  the 
slightest. 

"rhe  screw  had  never  ceased  to  churn  at  full  speed 
astern.  It  so  continued  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour 
without  intermission— and  at  frequent  intervals  there- 
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after— without  its  being  able  to  withdraw  our  poor  ship 
an  inch. 

Surging  ship  was  next  resorted  to,  a procedure  which 
tends  to  wrack  a hull  but  which  is  justified,  indeed  en- 
joined, in  an  emergency.  Surging  was  accomplished  by 
all  hands  lining  up  like  racers  along  one  rail  of  Manila 
and  then,  at  the  word,  rushing  across  the  deck  until 
brought  to  against  the  opposite  rail.  The  hope  was  that 
the  shifting  weight  of  fourscore  men  would  cause  the 
vessel  to  surge  or  rock  in  its  bed,  thus  crumbling  enough 
of  the  minor  pinnacles  of  coral  to  loosen  their  grip  on 
the  Manila’s  keel  and  strakes. 

This  hope  proved  as  vain  as  the  others. 

The  captain  next  gave  orders  to  break  out  the 
ballast  from  the  fore  hold  and  stow  it  aft— on  the  over- 
hang, in  the  passageways  outside  his  cabin  and  the  ward- 
room, inside  his  cabin  and  in  the  wardroom.  Accord- 
ingly the  hoisting-windlasses  were  manned,  slings  were 
rigged,  and  tons  of  pig  iron  began  to  be  moved. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  measures,  another  factor  of 
hazard  had  to  be  faced  and  dealt  with,  one  relatively 
slight  for  a man-of-war,  to  be  sure,  but  which  would 
have  been  serious  enough  if  Manila  had  been  the  mer- 
chant vessel  she  appeared  to  be.  Our  gunboat  lay  on  a 
reef  in  the  very  haunt  of  Malay  pirates,  of  the  "Soo-loo” 
whose  proas  have  dashed  alongside  stranded  or  becalmed 
ships  in  many  an  account  of  voyages  in  East  Indian 
waters.  I knew  that  in  one  form  or  another  Magellan 
had  suffered  from  them,  and  that  many  other  explorers 
had  fought  them.  I had  thrilled  to  vivid  tales  of  battles 
with  them.  Now,  I was  to  see  some  of  them  for  myself. 

As  I have  mentioned,  Manila  had  grounded  two 
miles  from  Sibutu  Island,  just  as  we  were  heading  in 
toward  the  half-dozen  huts  where  the  plundered  junk 
sagged  on  the  beach.  Just  before  we  struck,  my  binocu- 
lars had  picked  out  three  or  four  figures  standing  about 
the  hamlet.  But  the  distance  was  too  great  to  reveal 
whether  or  not  they  were  excited  by  our  approach. 

But  within  an  hour  after  the  catastrophe,  the  Sibutuans 
gave  ample  evidence  of  their  excitement  or,  at  any  rate, 
of  their  interest  in  anticipated  loot. 

From  behind  a clump  of  palm  trees,  which  no  doubt 
concealed  the  entrance  to  a creek  or  a lagoon,  fifteen 
canoes  emerged  in  swift  succession,  and  paddled  toward 
us.  These  craft  were  of  the  small  banca  type,  that  is,  only 
large  enough  to  carry  five  or  six  men  each— eighty  or 
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ninety  men  in  all.  But  that  number  would  have  been 
overwhelming  to  the  meager  crew— ten  or  fifteen  men  at 
most— of  a seventeen-hundred-ton  merchant  vessel. 

We  made  instant  preparation  to  receive  the  vis- 
itors properly. 

The  bancas  came  right  at  us  over  depths  and  shoals 
alike,  for  their  draft  was  too  shallow  to  oblige  them  to 
be  wary  of  the  coral-heads.  As  they  drew  near  I noticed 
with  admiration  their  deep  chests,  flat  bellies,  and  lean, 
wire-strong  arms.  Their  skins  were  dark  brown,  almost 
black— whether  by  nature  or  from  lifelong  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind  and  sea. 

As  the  warriors  drew  still  closer,  I could  see  their  wild 
black  eyes,  and  could  descry  the  crimson  of  the  betel-nut 
juice  they  spat  over  the  gunwals  of  their  canoes. 

Then  our  captain,  standing  on  the  bridge,  called 
down:  "Now,  then!” 

At  the  command,  a dozen  of  us— all  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  efforts  to  lighten  the  ship— rose  from 
where  we  had  been  crouching  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
deck.  We  stepped  to  the  rail,  and  stood  with  our  rifles 
ready.  There  was  consternation  among  the  would-be 
pirates.  The  leading  bancas  backed  water  frantically. 
Some  of  those  behind  crashed  into  the  others.  Several 
paddles  were  snapped.  Shrill  exclamations  went  up. 

Then  the  welter  straightened  itself  out— there  are  no 
better  boatmen  than  the  Moros— and  the  bancas  went 
paddling  shoreward.  They  vanished  behind  the  palm- 
screened  point,  and  for  a while  we  saw  them  no  more. 

All  that  day  all  hands  and  the  cook— literally- 
toiled  to  work  Manila  clear.  Some  backed  the  engines 
from  time  to  time;  some  kept  a steady  strain  on  the 
hawser  that  held  the  stream  kedge;  some  ran  the  winches 
that  whipped  up  the  pig-iron  ballast  from  the  holds.  But 
most  were  busy  carrying  from  forward  or  from  amidships 
to  the  after  part  of  the  ship  not  only  the  ballast  but  also 
whatever  else  was  movable  and  had  worth-while  weight. 

And  still  our  gunboat’s  bow  remained  imbedded  as 
solidly,  apparently,  as  if  it  were  only  a strange  form  of 
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coral  destined  to  rest  there  until  crumbled  by  the  action 
of  the  elements. 

The  sea  remained  calm  all  day— if  there  was  any  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  swell  I did  not  perceive  it, 
nor  did  I hear  others  mention  it.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  the  sky  grew  a little  more  hazy. 

All  hands  continued  to  toil  not  only  like  coolies 
but  like  trolls.  Except  for  the  interlude  when  I had  been 
in  charge  of  the  men  who  menaced  our  self-invited 
guests,  I ran  the  steam  hoisting-winch  at  the  forehatch. 
Dr.  Thompson  did  the  same  at  the  main. 

After  several  hours  of  taking  turns  of  a stout  hawser 
about  a whirling  drum,  and  of  thrusting  a stiff  throttle 
back  and  forth,  I had  many  of  the  assorted  aches  in 
shoulders,  ribs,  hips,  and  small  of  the  back,  that  I used 
to  have  after  being  tackled  every  few  minutes  throughout 
a hard  game  of  football. 

All  that  day  and  half  that  night  the  entire  ship’s  com- 
pany kept  at  it.  At  midnight,  the  captain  ordered  all 
hands,  except  of  course  a proper  watch,  to  turn  in,  to  get 
some  sleep. 

We  slept  on  deck,  our  rifles  beside  us  ready  for  a call 
to  repel  boarders.  But  our  heavy  slumbers  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  a fierce  dash  of  proas  filled  with  krised  and 
betelnut-chewing  pirates.  As  we  guessed  from  what  hap- 
pened later,  the  eighty  Moros  we  had  rebuffed  that 
morning  were  engaged  during  that  night  in  calling  for 
assistance  throughout  Sibutu  Island. 

★ ★ ★ 

When  i took  over  the  morning  watch  there  began 
another  task  of  shifting,  or  trying  to  shift,  the  ship’s 
balance  in  the  hope  of  forcing  her  to  slide  stern  first  off 
the  gripping  corals,  a task  which  made  that  of  the  day 
before  seem  relatively  a jest. 

To  break  out  a clean  iron  pig,  even  when  working  in 
a dimly  lighted  hold,  to  whip  it  onto  the  upper  deck  in  a 
single  motion,  and  to  bear  it  in  one’s  arms  from  hatch 
to  wardroom,  was  one  thing;  but  to  burrow  mole-like  in 
a smothering  bunker,  to  shovel  coal— all  the  dust  and 
crumbs— into  a gunnybag,  and  to  drag  it  scatteringly 
along  black  passageways— that  is  quite  another  thing. 

In  a little  while,  so  far  as  looks  went,  officers  and  men 
alike  could  have  won  instant  employment  as  chimney 
sweeps.  If  we  had  resembled  trolls  before,  we  now 
looked  like  troglodytes. 

The  very  attendants  of  the  cabin  and  wardroom  mess, 
in  the  intervals  of  preparing  and  serving  food,  volun- 
tarily devoted  themselves  to  dragging  bags  of  coal. 

The  work  had  been  resumed  for  barely  a half-hour 
when  the  bugle  sounded  the  call  to  "general  quarters.” 
I seized  my  rifle  and  ran  to  the  forward  deck. 

By  some  freak  of  the  weather,  the  mist  had  cleared 
away  to  the  distance  of  a quarter-mile  from  Manila.  And 
just  in  time,  too!  At  the  inner  edge  of  the  barrier  reef 
was  a whole  fleet  of  canoes,  some  of  them  good-sized 
proas,  but  more  of  them  of  the  smaller  banca  class.  I 
counted  forty  craft  in  all,  and  in  them  nearly  three  hun- 
dred men. 

This  horde  were  all  of  the  same  half-naked,  be- 
sworded  sort  as  our  callers  of  the  day  before.  I thought 
I had  never  seen  a more  unpleasant-looking  lot  of 
cutthroats. 

Whether  it  was  because  the  piratical  gentry  had  not 
thought  the  matter  through  or  whether  it  was  because 
there  was  a subtle  sea-tactic  involved,  I do  not  know, 
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but  their  approach  had  been  made  at  the  very  slack  ol 
the  tide.  By  the  time  the  foremost  canoes  reached  the 
edge  of  the  barrier  reef,  the  water  on  it  was  too  shoal 
to  doat  the  proas  which,  as  has  been  explained  elsewhere, 
are  the  largest  of  the  Moro  craft. 

The  moros  could  have  left  the  ten  proas  behind 
and  have  paddled  the  thirty  bancas  over  the  reef.  How- 
ever, after  the  experience  of  part  of  his  force  of  the  day 
before,  doubtless  the  admiral  commanding  the  Sibutuan 
fleet  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  allow  his  light  cruisers  to 
engage  in  action  without  the  close  support  of  his  battle- 
ships. He  solved  the  problem  by  converting  the  crews  of 
proas  and  bancas  alike  into  infantry. 

As  each  canoe  reached  the  reef,  the  warriers  sprang 
out  into  the  water  knee-deep.  There  they  formed  an 
irregular  line  in  which  long  knives  and  spears  could  be 
seen  tossing.  In  the  middle  of  the  array  a broad  flag 
fluttered  from  a bamboo  staff  borne  by  two  men.  The 
colors  of  the  flag  and  the  device  upon  it  were  indistin- 
guishable to  us,  but  probably  it  was  the  standard  of  the 
datu,  or  duke,  of  Sibutu. 

From  a platform  in  the  bows  of  the  largest  proa,  held 
against  t he  reef’s  front,  a tom-tom  commenced  to  throb 
—the  line  of  Moros  began  to  splash  forward  toward 
Manila. 

I SUPPOSE  THE  SIBUTUANS  Still  believed  our  gunboat  to 
be  only  a harmless  merchant  steamer.  They  must  have 
assumed  that  the  dozen  or  so  riflemen  they  had  seen  on 
our  deck  the  day  before  formed  the  steamer’s  entire  crew. 
They  expected  that  the  assault  which  eighty  men  had  not 
cared  to  attempt  yesterday  would  be  essayed,  and  success- 
fully completed,  by  nearly  four  times  that  number  today. 

As  the  Moros  drew  nearer,  some  of  them  now  begin- 
ning to  yip  a little  with  excitement,  I could  not  but  admire 
the  complete  self-control  with  which  Manila’s  crew 
1 awaited  the  command  to  commence  firing.  Commander 
Nazro  had  called  down  from  the  bridge:  "Don’t  fire 
until  I give  the  word!”  The  command  had  been  quietly 
repeated  by  officers  and  petty  officers. 

The  moros’  charging  line,  if  a wading  line  can  be 
said  to  charge,  was  now  within  easy  earshot.  At  our  cap- 
tain’s nod,  our  riflemen  rose  into  view  along  the  rail  as 
we  had  done  on  the  preceding  day.  At  the  same  moment, 
he  called  out  in  Spanish  to  the  Moros  to  halt.  Undoubt- 
edly their  chiefs  had  a smattering  of  Spanish,  and  if  the 
tribesmen  had  not,  at  least  they  understood  the  stern 
ring  in  our  captain’s  voice  and  the  warning  of  his  out- 
flung  hand.  Involuntarily  they  obeyed  his  command. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  datu  and  the  group  about 
the  standard.  Commander  Nazro  demanded  to  know 
what  was  wanted.  The  datu  shouted  back  some  indistin- 
guishable words,  perhaps  a defiance.  Then  the  Sulus’  line 
began  to  splash  forward  again. 

They  must  be  stopped  now  or  never.  And  it  seemed 
that  this  could  only  be  done  by  opening  fire  upon  them. 

I stood  on  the  deck  a trifle  forward  of  the  bridge,  and 
I could  see  plainly  the  face  of  the  captain.  Reluctance  to 
utter  the  lethal  words:  "Commence  firing!  was  shown 
there. 

The  only  sizable  guns  carried  by  Manila  were  the  two 
4.7s,  one  on  each  side  of  the  deck  about  amidships. 
These,  along  with  the  six-pounders  and  Nordenfeldts, 
within  a few  minutes  after  the  ship’s  grounding,  had 
been  trained  inboard  and  aft  in  order  to  throw  their 


PROAS,  largest  of  the  native  crafts,  were  fast.  They  were 
used  by  the  Moros  during  would-be  raid  on  USS  Manila. 


weight  astern  of  the  grounding  point  of  the  vessel.  A 
thick  piece  of  canvas  had  been  thrown  loosely  over  each 
of  the  4.7s  to  shield  them  from  the  rain.  To  the  Moros’ 
eyes,  therefore,  the  guns  must  have  loomed  only  as  mean- 
ingless bulks. 

Now,  IN  THAT  MOMENT  of  suspense,  when  the  word 
that  would  bring  death  to  several  scores  of  Sibutuans 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  Americans,  hung  upon  our  cap- 
tain’s lips.  Hough  ran  to  the  port  4.7.  He  dashed  the 
concealing  canvas  from  the  gun  and,  almost  with  the 
same  motion,  he  swung  the  gaping  muzzle  full  upon  the 
advancing  tribesmen. 

The  effect  was  magical.  For  the  first  time,  the  Moros 
realized  that  the  vessel  they  were  expecting  to  board  and 
loot  was  not  a merchant  steamer  but  was  a duly  provided 
man-of-war. 

The  line  stumbled  to  a halt.  There  was  a wild  swaying 
back  and  forth.  Shouts  went  up,  shrill  and  uncertain. 

Then  the  data’s  battle  flag  began  to  move  toward  the 
rear.  With  it  hurried  the  Sibutuans  in  a retreat. 

They  won  to  their  canoes,  and  scrambled  into  them. 
In  a few  minutes,  the  whole  fleet  had  sunk  into  the  mists 
from  which  they  had  emerged. 

USS  MANILA,  the  captured  Spanish  tramp  steamer, 
shown  moored  in  Sandakan  harbor,  British  North  Borneo. 
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There’s  a moral  to  this  story.  While  Sherman  Leduc,  FP2, 
* formerly  of  uss  Hailey  (DD  556)  was  awaiting  separation  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  he  returned  to  his  auto  to  discover  it  had  a dead 
battery.  Fortunately,  he  was  parked  on  a slight  hill,  so  it  was 
easy  to  give  the  car  a push  to  get  it  started. 

When  he  tried  to  board  the  moving  vehicle,  he  found  that  the 
door  had  locked.  To  prevent  the  car  from  crashing  into  other 
autos  parked  on  either  side  of  the  street,  Leduc  ran  100  yards 
beside  his  car,  kicking  first  the  right  wheel,  then  the  left,  to 
guide  the,  by  now,  thundering  leviathan. 

As  it  approached  the  street’s  dead  end  and  a 50-foot  drop 
down  an  embankment,  the  panting  Leduc  gave  the  nearest 
wheel  a final  kick,  steering  the  car  into  a vacant  playground 
where  it  tore  an  eight-foot  gap  in  an  iron  fence. 


The  moral?  Well,  there’s  the  old  saying  “Look  before  you 
leap,”  but  Leduc  has  an  addition,  “Don’t  lock  the  car  door  be- 
fore she  starts  rollin’.” 

★ ★ ★ 

NAS  Whidbey  Island  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  Patrol 
Squadron  29.  Of  the  34  CPOs  attached  to  that  squadron,  32 
are  entitled  to  wear  gold  rating  badges  and  hash  marks.  This, 
they  believe,  is  some  kind  of  a record. 

They’re  somewhat  aggressive  about  it.  They  have  issued  a 
challenge  to  any  other  squadron  or  comparable  group  to  equal 
this  mark,  percentage-wise,  or  to  top  the  record  of  558  cumu- 
lative years  of  service  behind  them. 

(As  most  Navymen  know,  a gold  insigne  represents  at  least 
12  years’  service  with  continuous  good  conduct.) 

★ ★ ★ 

Did  you  know  that  your  ship  weighs  more  in  the  daytime 
than  at  night?  We  can’t  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  the  theory, 
but  we’ve  been  told  that  the  gravity  pull  of  the  moon  upon  the 
ship  is  greater  than  the  pull  it  exerts  upon  the  water.  Therefore, 
the  ship’s  displacement  is  reduced. 

We  haven’t  yet  figured  out  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

★ ★ ★ 

If  you’re  not  yet  sufficiently  confused,  consider  this:  CDR 
James  D.  Wright  has  relieved  CDR  Wilson  G.  Wright  III  as 
Operations  OflBcer  of  uss  Wright  (CVL  49),  named  in  honor  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  Orville  and  Wilbur. 

All  Wright,  had  enough? 
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• AT  RIGHT:  WHAT'S  COOKING?  ^ 
RICE  — that  is  A.  T.  Rice,  CS3,  USN,  Y 
shown  here  with  man-sized  cooking  pots  for 
Navy-sized  appetites. 
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take  a ship  to  sea  and  actually  run  a 
training  problem?  There  are  a num- 
ber of  arguments,  pro  and  con,  that 
could  be  presented.  Look  at  it  this 
way:  You  just  don’t  give  a man  a foot- 
ball uniform  and  then  expect  him  to 
know  the  fundamentals  of  the  game 
and  be  able  to  play  a game  in  cooper- 
ation with  his  teammates.  You’ve  got 
to  have  teamwork.  The  big  job  of 
the  SAE  is  just  that:  teaching  team- 
work. 

The  Supporting  Arms  Evaluator 
consists  of  eight  separate  rooms.  The 
equipment  in  use  there  is  familiar  to 
the  students  because  it’s  shipboard 
equipment.  In  the  CIC  room,  you 
find,  among  other  things,  a Dead 
Reckoning  Tracer,  complete  with 


These  Fake 


HEAVENS  ABOVE— this  device  trains  Navymen  in  celestial  identification. 


Dutton  hole,  this  is  OBOE  26— 
Break  — Target  number  . . . .” 

This  phrase  triggers  the  fire  con- 
trol team  on  DD  111  into  action.  The 
gyro  repeaters  in  Combat  Informa- 
tion Center  read  course  350°.  The 
pit  log  shows  a speed  of  eight  knots. 

The  naval  gunfire  spotter  ashore 
has  described  the  assigned  target  and 
its  location.  The  target  is  a gun  em- 
placement that  has  been  harassing 
our  troops. 

“Shot!”  shouts  the  radio  talker  to 
the  spotter  as  the  first  round  is  fired. 
A few  seconds  later,  when  the  com- 
puter indicates  that  the  shell  should 
be  exploding  on  the  target,  he  calls 
“Standby!’* 

A few  more  tense  seconds  pass  and 
then  comes  the  spotter’s  voice  giving 
instructions  for  adjusting  the  gunfire 
on  the  target.  The  teams  in  plot  and 


CIC  do  theii-  work  well  and  after  a 
few  more  salvos,  they  receive  the 
awaited  words: 

“Cease  fire,  end  of  target,  gun  em- 
placement destroyed.” 

★ ★ ★ 

This  naval  gunfire  support  mis- 
sion didn’t  take  place  in  Korea.  In 
fact,  a shell  wasn’t  even  fired  and 
there  were  no  casualties.  It  was  an- 
other training  mission  completed  in 
the  Suppoi-ting  Arms  Evaluator. 

Although  there  was  no  ship  under- 
way, no  actual  target,  and  no  shell 
expended,  the  training  received  by 
the  fire  control  teams  from  battle- 
ships, cruisers  and  destroyers  is  star- 
tlingly realistic,  thanks  to  the  “SAE” 
developed  by  the  Special  Devices 
Center,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

What  makes  this  SAE  trainer  so 
good?  Wouldn’t  it  be  much  better  to 


chart,  drafting  arm,  dividers,  and 
other  instruments  used  in  navigation. 

There  are  two  plotting  rooms. 
Main  Plot  contains  a range  keeper 
Mark  8,  a Dead  Reckoning  Tracer, 
and  sound  powered  circuits.  This 
room  is  used  by  teams  from  battle- 
ships and  cruisers.  Also  in  this  room 
is  the  necessary  fire  control  equip- 
ment used  by  LSMR  teams. 

The  DD  III  in  the  above  “inci- 
dent” used  the  5-inch  or  Secondary 
Plot.  This  is  equipped  with  a com- 
puter Mark  lA,  identical  to  the  one 
used  with  the  5-inch  mounts  on 
board  ship. 

The  heart  and  brain  of  the  SAE 
is  the  Problem  Control  Room.  Here 
the  problems  are  created,  presented 
to  the  ship’s  teams,  and  their  answers 
resolved  by  an  electronic  computer. 

If  the  problem  is  a joint  operation, 
the  Supporting  Arms  Coordination 
Center  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Amphibious  Command  Group  dur- 
ing approach  and  initial  landing  op- 
erations. 

In  the  Fire  Support  Coordination 
Center,  a position  ashore  is  simu- 
lated where  artillery,  air  and  naval 
gunfire  are  directed  by  the  Fire  Sup- 
port Coordinator. 

The  map  room  simulates  the 
“beachhead”  or  area  of  operations. 
Located  here  are  a model  of  the  ter- 
rain under  attack  and  observation 
posts  for  air  and  ground  spotters. 
The  terrain  model  is  also  equipped 
with  automatic  star  shell  simulators 
and  a lighting  system  which  can  sim- 
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ulate  all  conditions  of  illumination, 
from  full  daylight  to  total  darkness. 
These  effects  are  remotely  controlled 
from  the  Problem  Room. 

Any  type  of  operation  must  have 
its  vital  link— communications.  The 
radio  room  in  the  SAE  coordinates 
training  problems  with  actual  troops, 
ships,  and  aircraft  in  the  field.  All 
types  of  radio  gear  associated  with 
amphibious  military  operations  are 
found  in  this  room. 

There  are  two  SAEs  in  operation  in 
the  Navy  today.  One  at  the  Amphib- 
ious Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  the 
other  at  Coronado,  Calif. 

An  oflRcer  on  the  staff  of  the  SAE 
at  Coronado  estimated  that  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  SAE  there. 


approximately  7800  rounds  of  5"/38 
ammunition  and  3000  rockets  were 
“expended”  in  the  trainer  by  ship’s 
teams.  An  equal  number  of  rounds 
fired  on  the  range  and  with  probably 
less  training  results,  would  have  cost 
Uncle  Sam  an  estimated  $700,000. 
And  this  price  doesn’t  include  the 
time  saved  in  man-hours  plus  the 
savings  in  fuel  and  in  wear  on  ships 
and  guns. 

One  officer  who  went  through 
the  course  of  instruction  at  SAE  be- 
tween tours  of  duty  as  exeeutive  offi- 
cer of  two  tin  cans  in  Korean  waters, 
stated  that  this  training  definitely  in- 
creased the  effectiveness  of  his  ship. 

[ “It  gave  each  man  a clear,  coneise 
pieture,  not  only  of  his  own  job,  but 
of  the  entire  operations,  with  eaeh 
man  ‘learning  through  doing.’ 

“Not  only  that,”  he  added,  “be- 
sides the  tremendous  training  re- 
ceived, the  entire  operation  was  quite 
entertaining.  All  the  officers  and  men 
of  our  group  could  hardly  wait  to 
actually  run  a problem  on  the  SAE 
trainer.” 

This  training-entertainment  com- 
bination is  quite  true  of  many  of  the 
deviees  designed  and  developed  by 
the  Special  Devices  Center.  Many  of 
the  training  deviees  are  similar  in 
many  respects,  although  much  more 
complicated,  to  the  gadgets  you’ll 
find  in  a penny  arcade. 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  a penny 
arcade,  put  a nickel  in  the  slot,  and 
tried  to  “shoot”  down  the  enemy  air- 


plane that  is  electrically  flashed 
across  the  screen? 

The  Navy  has  had  a similar  train- 
ing device  for  a long  time  to  aid 
aerial  gunners  in  shooting  down  en- 
emy aircraft.  With  the  Navy  trainer, 
you  don’t  put  a nickel  in  the  slot  but 
you’d  better  learn  the  art  of  hitting 
flying  aircraft.  Some  day  this  prac- 
tice may  determine  if  you  eat  break- 
fast the  next  morning. 

This  particular  training  device  is 
known  as  the  Dual  Projection  Train- 
er. In  it,  the  aerial  free  gunnery  stu- 
dent is  faced  with  the  problems  of 
recognition,  range  estimation,  lead 
and  ammunition  conservation  in  the 
same  rapid  sequenee  as  would  be  en- 
countered in  actual  combat.  Not  only 


that,  there  are  plenty  of  sound  eflFects 
to  add  to  the  tenseness  and  realism 
of  the  training.  Actually,  the  student 
gunner  is  firing  at  exeitingly  real 
motion  pictures  of  attacking  aircraft. 

One  device  that  you  probably 
won’t  find  duplicated  in  a penny 
areade  is  the  Submarine  Attack 
Teacher.  This  special  device  is  used 
to  teach  submarine  conning  officers 


and  fire  control  parties  to  approach 
and  attack  enemy  vessels. 

The  Submarine  Attack  Teacher  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  takes  up  three 
decks  in  a building.  On  the  top  deck 
is  the  “surface”  of  the  ocean.  There  s 
an  opening  in  the  “ocean  surface” 
through  which  the  periscope  rises. 
There  are  five  “crabs”  on  the  ocean 
—model  cars  bearing  target  ship 
models  which  can  be  maneuvered  by 
an  instructor,  either  in  convoy  or  in- 
dependently, at  speeds  up  to  50 
knots. 

On  the  second  deck  of  the  trainer 
is  the  conning  tower  and  control 
room.  Here  you’ll  find  all  the  oper- 
ative equipment  normally  found  in  a 
submarine.  On  the  third  deck  is  the 
A.skania  Diving  Trainer,  which  can 
be  interconnected  with  the  Attaek 
Teacher  in  diving  operations. 

Attack  conditions  are  real- 
istically simulated.  The  five  “crabs” 
travel  on  the  floor  above  the  sub- 
marine to  be  observed  and  tracked 
with  periscope,  radar  or  sonar,  and 
attacked  with  torpedoes.  The  sub- 
marine, under  the  control  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  conning  tower,  responds 
normally  to  the  helm.  Speed  changes 
and  turns  are  accompanied  by  nor- 
mal acceleration  and  deceleration 
characteristics. 

There  are  various  types  of  prob- 
lems that  the  instructors  can  throw 


'CRABS'  CRAWL  ON  OCEAN  surface  of  Sub  Attack  trainer  simulating  enemy 
ships  to  be  tracked  and  sunk  by  trainees  in  mock-up  of  sub  in  rooms  below. 


ave  Lives,  Time,  Money 


OPERATIONAL  FLIGHT  TRAINERS  duplicate  flight  problems  so  realistically 
that  even  seasoned  pilots  have  come  out  perspiring  after  flight  mission. 


at  the  students  in  the  Attack  Teach- 
er. Among  these  are  surfaced  or  sub- 
merged attacks  on  single  fast  or  slow 
targets;  surface  or  submerged  at- 
tacks on  unescorted  convoys  or  on 
convoys  escorted  by  one  or  two  de- 
stroyers;; evasion  of  anti-submarine 
vessels,  long-range  radar  tracking 
and  approach;  and  submerged  sonar 
attacks  unaided  by  periscope  obser- 
vation. 

Another  vivid  e.xample  of  the  help 
that  these  various  training  devices 
can  provide  came  during  the  latter 
part  of  World  War  II.  Rear  Admiral 
John  Gingrich,  usn,  (then  a cap- 
tain), requested  that  the  Special  De- 
vices Center  aid  in  installing  simpli- 
fied operational  damage  control 
diagrams  on  his  ship,  the  uss  Pitts- 
burgh (CA  72). 

Three-dimensional  charts  were 
designed  and  developed  by  the  SDC. 
The  new-type  diagrams,  easily  read 


and  depicting  vividly  the  location  of 
valves  and  compartments,  were  in- 
stalled in  Pittsburgh.  The  pay-ofif 
came  in  June  1945  when  Pittsburgh 
lost  her  bow  in  a typhoon  between 
Guam  and  the  Philippines.  The 
whole  forward  part  of  the  ship,  104 
feet  back  from  the  stem,  was  tom 
off  in  the  storm  which  caused  ex- 
tensive damage  among  ships  of  the 
task  force. 

Admiral  Gingrich  later  stated  that 
he  believed  that  the  3-D  charts  pro- 
vided by  the  Special  Devices  Center 
aided  materially  in  saving  his  ship 
and  allowing  her  to  limp  back  to 
Guam  without  a loss  of  life.  These 
charts,  or  similar  ones,  are  in  use  by 
the  Fleet  today. 

But  not  all  training  devices  sup- 
plied by  SDC  are  for  the  general 
services.  The  original  Special  De- 
vices section  was  a part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  and  during  its  first 


RIG  FOR  DIVE — Future  submariners  are  taught  how  to  control  submarine 
below  the  ocean's  surface  in  simulated  dives  and  surfacings  on  trainer. 


years  of  operation  it  was  concerned 
only  with  the  developing  of  training 
aids  for  the  Air  Navy.  The  SDC  has 
grown  from  a desk  in  BuAer  to  a 
branch  of  the  Oflfice  of  Naval  Re- 
■search,  headed  by  a captain. 

Long  before  the  Special  Devices 
Center  at  Port  Washington,  N.  Y., 
was  established.  Commander  Luis 
de  Florez,  usnr,  now  a Rear  Ad- 
miral (ret.),  had  the  idea  of  synthetic 
military  training.  He  was  convinced 
that  inexperienced  young  men  could 
be  taught  to  fly,  shoot,  navigate, 
bomb  and  perform  other  combat 
duties  quickly,  safely  and  economi- 
cally, through  the  use  of  synthetic 
training  equipment  or— as  he  called 
it  “special  devices.” 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II, 
thousands  of  men,  completely  inex- 
perienced in  the  use  of  equipment 
and  methods  of  combat,  came  into 
the  Navy.  They  had  to  be  trained  in 
the  best— and  quickest— methods  pos- 
sible. Actual  equipment  was  not 
available  so  a substitute  had  to  be 
made— and  the  synthetic  training 
aids,  or  special  devices  provided  the 
answer. 

During  that  time,  the  Special  De- 
vices Center  produced  some  500  vari- 
ous types  of  training  devices  which 
were  used  throughout  the  world,  at 
continental  training  centers,  on  ships, 
and  in  rear  areas  of  the  combat  zone. 

Today,  the  various  training  equip- 
ments and  techniques  developed  and 
produced  by  the  SDC  run  into  the 
thousands.  They  are  used  by  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Air  Force,  Army,  National  Guard, 
and  by  a number  of  foreign  nations 
aided  by  the  U.  S.  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Pact.  The  latter 
is  quite  important  since  most  of  our 
allies  are  using  the  same  type  of 
equipment  as  U.  S.  Armed  Forces. 

There  are  little  devices  and 
big  devices— small  inexpensive  teach- 
ing aids  like  the  Pocket  Blinker  which 
fits  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  is 
used  for  practice  in  sending  and  re- 
ceiving blinker  signals,  to  huge  in- 
stallations, like  the  Submarine  Attack 
Teacher,  the  Supporting  Arms  Evalu- 
ator and  the  many  Operational  Flight 
Trainers  which  are  so  valuable  in 
the  training  of  aviation  personnel. 

The  Navy  isn’t  the  only  service 
to  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  Spe- 
cial Devices  Center.  Many  Navy- 
developed  training  devices  and  aids 
are  now  in  use  by  the  Army  and 
National  Guard.  Among  these  are  the 
Celestial  Identification  Trainer,  3-D 
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DUAL  PROJECTION  TRAINER  for  aerial  gunners  reminds  one  of  penny  arcade 
game  but  realistic  sound  effects  and  devices  simulate  combat  conditions. 


Weather  Maps,  Cargo  Handling 
Demonstrator  and  Electronics  Coun- 
termeasures Trainer. 

Now,  the  SDC  also  designs  and 
develops  training  devices  specifically 
for  use  by  the  Army.  Included  in 
this  category  are  the  M-47  and  M-48 
Turret  Tank  trainers;  the  “Skys weep- 
er” series  of  training  aids  to  train 
crews  who  will  man  that  powerful 
piece  of  antiaircraft  equipment;  and 
an  automatic  remote  scoring  target 
which  immediately  and  accurately 
scores  small-arms  range  practice. 

Where  do  all  the  ldeas  for  all 
these  training  aids  come  from?  They 
are  bom  in  the  minds  of  just  about 
everybody.  One  of  your  shipmates 
might  possibly  have  originated  an 
idea  for  a training  aid.  Or  it  could 
have  been  a training  officer,  a field 
activity,  or  it  might  have  come  from 
the  Special  Devices  Center  itself. 

Whatever  its  source,  the  idea  must 
first  be  approved  by  one  of  the  train- 
ing agencies,  which  are  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Comman- 
dant Marine  Corps,  Deputy  CNO 
for  Air  and  Deputy  CNO  for  Oper- 
ations. If  an  idea  has  merit  and  its 
development  will  aid  military  train- 
ing, then  the  Special  Devices  Center, 
at  the  request  of  a training  agency, 
initiates  development. 

The  main  departments  of  the  Spe- 
cial Devices  Center  are  the  Engineer- 
ing Research  and  Development,  Mil- 
itary Requirements  and  Field  Serv- 
ices. The  largest  of  the  three  is  the 
Engineering  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Department,  where  most  of  the 
training  hardware  is  developed. 

The  Military  Requirements  De- 
partment has  the  job  of  following 
the  latest  developments  in  science, 
industry  and  research  as  they  pertain 
to  operational  gear  that  could  be 
used  as  a training  aid. 

The  Field  Services  Department 
are  the  “trouble  shooters”  of  the 
SDC.  They  set  up  devices  in  the 
field,  service  them,  and  see  that  the 
devices  operate  properly. 

Put  into  a nutshell,  the  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y.,  Special  Devices 
Center  is  constantly  checking  on  the 
training  devices  now  in  use,  looking 
in  all  directions  for  new  ideas,  and 
designing  and  developing  new  and 
better  training  devices. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  SDC  in  recent  months 
has  been  the  completion  of  Project 
Typhoon  and  Project  Cyclone.  Proj- 
ect Typhoon  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
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most  accurate  electronic  analog  com- 
puters ever  built.  This  mechanical 
brain  is  being  used  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  guided  missiles— be- 
fore the  missiles  are  built! 

Project  Cyclone  is  another  type 
electronic  brain  which  test-fires 
guided  missiles  before  they  are  built. 
Guided  missiles,  which  cost  as  much 
as  $100,000  apiece  to  build,  are  thus 
evaluated  and  test  fired  by  these  two 
machines  at  a fraction  of  what  it 
would  otherwise  cost. 

The  Special  Devices  Center,  as 
a rule,  designs  training  aids  to  simu- 
late the  operation  and  control  of  air- 
planes, ships,  weapons  and  other 
gear,  to  teach  personnel  how  to  oper- 
ate gear  already  built  or  being  built. 
But  Cyclone  and  Typhoon  were  con- 
ceived to  teach  men  how  guided  mis- 
siles would  behave,  as  well  as  how  to 
operate  them,  before  they  are  built. 

Although  it  would  be  quite  im- 
practical to  list  here  all  the  different 
special  devices,  here  are  a few  that 
might  be  a cross-section  of  these 
devices: 

• Polar  Navigation  Trainer— This 
is  a modified  version  of  the  Celestial 
Navigation  Trainer  which  SDC  de- 
veloped. In  this  trainer,  flights  can 
be  made  in  any  direction,  at  any 
geographic  position  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  above  35°  North  Lati- 
tude. Patrol  plane  crews  can  fly  simu- 
lated operations  above  the  Arctic 
Circle.  True  air  speed  up  to  1000 
knots  and  wind  speed  of  250  knots 
can  be  simulated.  Crews  of  this  train- 
er can  take  their  aircraft  to  a simu- 


lated altitude  of  100,000  feet. 

• Operational  Flight  Trainers— 
These  trainers  simulate  the  latest  de- 
sign features,  equipment  and  flight 
characteristics  of  various  types  of 
Navy  aircraft.  There  are  both  sta- 
tionary and  mobile  OFTs. 

One  of  the  latest  to  be  designed  is 
the  F4D  Skijray  Mobile  Operational 
Flight  Trainer.  This  self-contained, 
air  conditioned  trainer,  installed  in  a 

CHIEF  DEMONSTRATES  how  Navy 
uses  special  devices  to  teach  princi- 
ples of  block  and  tackle  to  sailors. 


3-D  WEATHER  CHARTS  developed  at 
center  give  pilots  and  weathermen  a 
clear  weather  picture  up  to  25,000  ft. 


MIDGET  TRAINER,  fitting  the  pocket, 
aids  bluejackets  learning  searchlight 
signaling.  Code  is  printed  on  its  back. 


trailer,  provides  advanced  training 
for  pilots  preparing  to  fly  the  Sktjraij. 
Other  OFTs  have  been  developed  to 
simulate  the  F3D-2  Skynight,  F3H- 
IN  Demon,  and  the  F9F-9  Tiger. 

Flights  in  the  Operational  Flight 
Trainers  demand  all  the  precautions 
and  skills  of  flight  in  the  operational 
aircraft.  In  the  cockpit  of  the  OFT, 
the  pilot  prepares  for  the  training 
flight  just  as  he  would  in  the  actual 
airplane.  He  checks  his  controls,  sets 
his  instruments  and  prepares  to  “fire 
up”  his  engines.  The  starting  se- 
quence of  the  plane  is  paralleled 
electronically  in  the  trainer,  even  to 
the  actual  sounds. 

Throughout  the  entire  flight  the 
pilot  finds  a close  parallel  between 
the  trainer  and  actual  plane.  He 
learns  how  to  take  off,  stay  in  the  air, 
cope  with  countless  emergencies,  and 
land— without  once  leaving  the  safety 
of  his  earthbound  cockpit.  He  also 
learns  that  even  the  trainer  will  not 
run  without  “fuel,” 


With  a flip  of  a switch,  the  OFT 
instructor  can  start  a fire,  break  fuel 
lines,  ice  the  wings,  lock  the  controls, 
jam  the  radio  and  foul  the  landing 
gear.  The  situations  that  can  be  pre- 
sented are  so  realistic,  that  even  sea- 
soned pilots  have  been  known  to 
crawl  out  of  the  cockpit  of  an  OFT, 
after  flying  a simulated  mission,  per- 
spiring and  quite  “shook.” 

Another  big  advantage  of  the  OFT 
is  that  the  instructor  can  “freeze”  a 
problem  where  the  student  is  making 
a big  mistake.  The  student’s  errors 
causing  the  trouble  can  be  pointed 
out  to  him  and  corrected  while  they 
are  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  When  the 
difficulties  have  been  ironed  out,  the 
instructor  flicks  the  switch  and  the 
training  sequence  is  resumed. 

• Maneuvering  Tactics  Trainer— 
This  trainer,  located  at  the  General 
Line  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  provides 
realistic  drill  and  practice  in  tactical 
maneuvering  problems  that  involve 
surface  craft,  airplanes  and  torpe- 
does. Each  of  sixteen  projectors 
throws  a circular  image  which  simu- 
lates a ship  or  plane  on  a 16x16  foot 
screen  that  represents  an  area  96 
nautical  miles  square. 

A pip  on  the  image  shows  the 
heading  and  is  also  used  as  a range 
and  bearing  line  during  rangefinding 
operations.  Ship  speeds  from  zero  to 
35  knots  and  aircraft  speeds  from 
zero  to  600  knots  can  be  simulated 
during  a problem. 

• Propulsion  Demonstrators  — 
These  elementary  devices  help  class- 
room demonstration  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  various  propulsion 
systems  used  in  the  guided  missile 
field.  The  device  consists  of  three- 
dimensional  plastic  mockups  with 
portions  of  the  simulated  outer  cas- 
ings removed  to  show  essential  de- 
tails of  construction  and  principles 
of  operation. 

• Radial  Engine  Demonstrator— 
This  device,  a cross  section  represen- 
tation of  a nine-cylinder  radial  air- 
craft engine,  is  used  to  demonstrate 
the  four-cycle  sequence  of  operation. 
The  crankshaft,  piston  rods,  pistons 
and  valves  are  operated  by  turning  a 
crank  on  the  face  of  the  device.  Sueh 
things  as  valve  lap,  valve  lag,  and 
piston  position  are  shown  during  the 
various  stages  of  the  firing  cycle. 

• Battleship  Mooring  Mockup— 
This  is  a wooden  mockup  of  an  Iowa 
class  battleship  bow  about  eight  feet 
long.  This  device  helps  the  instructor 
familiarize  large  groups  of  students 
with  forecastle  nomenclature  and 


procedures  for  anchoring,  mooring, 
towing  and  the  handling  of  ground 
tackle.  All  gear  used  in  mooring  in  a 
stream  or  tying  up  alongside  a dock 
is  included  and  operable. 

• Cargo  Handling  Demonstrator 
—Officers  and  enlisted  men  learn  the 
principles  and  procedures  of  cargo 
handling  and  stowage,  the  rigging  of 
cargo  booms  and  other  related  gear 
with  the  aid  of  this  device.  It  is  a 
model  of  the  Number  3 hatch  of  a 
composite  Liberty-Victory  ship  and 
has  removable  hatch  covers,  operat- 
ing booms  and  winches. 

• Damage  Control  Shoring  Kit— 
This  kit  is  used  to  train  personnel  in 
methods  of  damage  control  aboard 
ship  by  means  of  wo-oden  shoring. 
The  device  consists  of  five  wooden 
boxes,  open  on  one  side,  which  rep- 
resent ship’s  compartments.  Water- 
tight doors,  overhead  beams,  col- 
umns, combing  and  other  structural 
members  used  in  the  erection  of 
shoring  are  built  into  the  boxes. 
Shoring  techniques  are  demonstrated 
by  using  pre-cut  wood  sticks. 

• In  addition  to  the  various  train- 
ing devices  developed  by  the  Special 
Devices,  motion  pictures,  strip  films 
and  “Automatic  Rater  Cards,”  which 
have  questions  and  answers  on  mili- 
tary subjects,  are  produced  by  the 
Visual  Design  Branch  of  SDC. 

The  Graphics  Art  Section  of  SDC 
develops  the  two-dimensional  train- 
ing aids— charts  and  posters.  You’ve 
more  than  likely  received  some  of 
your  Navy  training  by  the  use  of 
these  charts  and  posters.  Among  the 
many  charts  that  have  been  devel- 
oped are  Star  Identification  Chart, 
Polar  Navigation  Diagrams,  Gunnery 
Posters,  cutaway  views  of  machinery 
and  guns,  and  Seamanship  posters. 

The  Special  Devices  Center  has 
played  a role  in  the  training  of  just 
about  every  man  in  the  Navy— from 
Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford,  usn,  on 
down  to  the  newest  recruit.  From 
recruit  training  to  Class  “A”  Schools 
to  the  General  Line  School,  training 
aids  and  devices  designed  and  devel- 
oped by  SDC  are  used. 

But  unlike  the  training  teams  on 
the  Supporting  Arms  Evaluator,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.  Y.,  Special  Devices  Center 
will  never  hear  the  words  “Cease 
fire,  mission  accomplished.”  There 
will  always  be  something  new  for  us 
to  learn  and  special  devices  will  make 
our  learning  more  thorough,  quicker, 
safer,  and  more  economical. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 
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Bangkok  Stopover 

/^N  HER  LATEST  tour  in  the  Far  East,  uss  Essex  (CVA 
9),  dropped  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and 
the  liberty  launch  headed  for  the  country’s  capital, 
Bangkok. 

Whitehats  from  Essex  were  greeted  by  Thai  sailors 
who  gave  them  pointers  and  escorted  them  to  the  inter- 
esting sights  of  this  picturesque  city,  often  called  the 
“Venice  of  Asia”  because  of  the  sprawling  network  of 
canals  that  stem  from  the  Menam  river. 

During  tours  over  the  many  modern  bridges  and  along 
Westernized  streets,  with  street  cars,  autos,  and  elec- 
tricity, sailors  of  the  “Land  of  the  Free,”  for  that  is 
what  Muang  Thai  or  Thailand  means,  pointed  out  the 
400  strangely  contrasting  gilded  Buddhist  temples  and 
parks.  Huge  statues  made  of  porcelain-covered  bricks 
gazed  down  at  the  Essex  crewmen  as  reminders  of  the 
days  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  whose  history  goes  back 
to  the  Fifth  Century,  B.C. 

Upper  right:  Oriental  buildings  “catch  the  eye”  of 
Essex  sailors  touring  the  parks  of  the  Grand  Palace. 
Upper  left:  Modern  building  of  Amporn  Garden  is 
snapped  by  Navyman.  Right:  Essex  crewman  looks  over 
the  souvenir-  situation.  Lower  right:  Lacy  spire  of  Vat 
Arum  stops  Navy  photogs.  Lower  left:  Thai  sailor 
gives  Lewis  C.  McAteer,  ADAN,  usn,  (left)  and  Robert 
P.  Roode,  AA,  usn,  the  word  on  what  to  see  and  do. 
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• CORPUS  CHRISTI  HOUSING  - If 

you  receive  orders  for  the  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  area,  you’ll  find  the 
housing  prospects  are  considered 
good  by  those  who  know  the  situa- 
tion. There  are  three  housing  projects, 
two  on  the  air  station  and  one  that  is 
located  about  four  miles  off  the  sta- 
tion. Navymen  find  that  at  these  proj- 
ects there  is  little  or  no  waiting  for 
one-,  two-  or  three-bedroom  units. 

The  housing  situation  in  the  city  is 
also  adequate,  either  for  rental  or 
purchase. 

However,  furnished  houses  are  not 
plentiful.  The  price  for  renting  this 
type  of  housing  is  comparable  to  that 
of  most  civilian  housing. 

• DUTY  ON  BOARD  FORRESTAL - 

Reenlistees  stand  a good  chance  of 
drawing  duty  on  board  the  new  car- 
rier uss  Forrestal  (CVA  59)  under 
the  choice  of  duty  privileges  set 
forth  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1306.25A 
of  3 Mar  1955. 

This  instruc- 
tion applies,  with 
certain  excep- 
tions, to  Regular 
Navy  enlisted 
personnel  who 
reenlist  under 
continuous  serv- 
ice; to  enlisted 
members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve 
who,  while  on 
active  duty,  en- 
list or  reenlist  in 
the  Regular 
Navy;  and  to  en- 
listed members 
of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  Fleet 
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Reserve  who  have  been  on  con- 
tinuous active  duty  for  general  as- 
signment for  a minimum  period  of 
four  years  and  who  agree  to  remain 
on  active  duty  for  general  assignment 
for  an  additional  three  or  more  years. 

In  manning  Forrestal,  priority  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  personnel 
reenlisting  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  with 
the  carrier  as  their  first  choice  of  duty. 
Such  assignment  is  highly  probable 
for  men  reenlisting  in  the  near  future 
providing  their  rates  are  included  in 
the  ship’s  allowance.  However,  no 
guarantee  can  be  made. 

• EM  SUB  TRAINING-If  you  are  a 

machinist’s  mate  in  one  of  the  pay 
grades  E-4  through  E-6  and  excep- 
tionally well  qualified,  you  may  pos- 
sibly be  accepted  for  submarine 
school  and  eventual  selection  in  the 
Nuclear  Powered  Submarine  Train- 
ing Program.  However,  it  is  empha- 
sized in  BuPers  Inst.  1540.2A  that 
acceptance  for  initial  submarine 
training  and  duty  does  not  assure 
selection.  (See  also  p.  46). 

In  addition,  requests  for  sub  train- 
ing and  duty  in  conventional  pow- 
ered subs  by  enlisted  personnel  are 
also  being  accepted  at  the  Naval 
Submarine  School,  New  London, 
Conn.  Those  with  the  following  rates 
and  ratings  are  eligible: 

QM,  GM,  FT,  RM,  RD,  SO,  EN, 
TM,  ET,  EM,  IC,  YN,  CS,  SD  in 
pay  grades  E-4,  E-5  and  E-6  and 
identified  strikers  of  these  ratings. 

HM  in  grades  E-5,  E-6  and  E-7. 

SN,  SA,  FN,  FA,  TN,  and  TA. 

MM  in  pay  grades  E-4,  E-5  and 
E-6  and  identified  strikers. 

Requests  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  B233a)  via  your  CO. 


YOU  WON'T  GET  AWAY  with  it!  ALL  HANDS  is  for  10  men.  Pass  it  along! 
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To  be  eligible,  you  must:  have  24 
months’  obligated  service  commenc- 
ing with  the  convening  date  of  the 
class  to  which  you  are  ordered;  be 
a volunteer  for  sea  duty  in  subma- 
rines; have  a minimum  combined 
ARI  and  MAT  or  ARI  and  MECH 
score  of  100  (waivers  of  more  than 
five  points  are  not,  as  a rule,  granted, 
and  one  to  five  point  waivers  are 
granted  only  if  your  GCT  is  55  or 
above);  be  physically  qualified  for 
submarine  duty  as  described  in  the 
BuMed  Manual;  and  have  demon- 
strated evidence  of  emotional  and 
mental  stability  and  maturity. 

Age  limits  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, since  it  is  felt  that  age  often 
does  not  accurately  measure  a man’s 
stamina  and  flexibility. 

You  are  ineligible  if:  You  are  in 
a transient  status,  or;  you  are  at- 
tending a naval  school  (except  if  at- 
tending class  “A”  or  “P”  school  and 
are  of  one  of  the  ratings  listed  above) . 

With  the  exception  of  submarine 
school  candidates  ordered  directly 
from  recruit  training,  it  is  preferred 
that  you  serve  in  your  present  type 
duty,  whether  sea  or  shore,  for  at 
least  one  year  before  being  ordered 
to  submarine  school. 

If  you  have  been  separated  from 
the  submarine  service  and  have  the 
designator  (SS),  you  may  request 
return  to  sub  duty  if  qualified. 

Graduates  may  expect  assignment 
to  duty  on  board  submarines  in  com- 
mission or  under  construction. 

• BASEBALL— If  you’re  going  to  be 
in  the  New  York  City  area  any  time 
this  summer,  you  should  plan  on  see- 
ing some  major  league  baseball 
games.  The  privilege  to  servicemen 
to  see  these  games  has  once  again 
been  extended  by  the  three  major 
league  clubs  in  New  York.  And  it 
won’t  cost  you  a cent,  either. 

All  servicemen  and  women  in  uni- 
form may  attend  any  home  game  of 
the  New  York  Giants,  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  and  New  York  Yankees.  It 
is  necessary  that  you  be  in  uniform. 
In  case  of  sellouts,  you  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  a first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Here’s  how  you  get  in:  At  Yankee 
Stadium,  the  serviceman’s  gate  is  at 
157th  St.  and  River  Ave.  Down  the 
street  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  you  can 
get  in  to  see  the  Giant  games  through 
the  gate  at  159th  St.  and  8th  Ave. 
At  Brooklyn’s  Ebbets  Field,  you  can 
get  in  through  the  press  gate  located 
at  McKeever  Place. 


ALL  HANDS 


It  hAay  Not  Be  a Record 
—But  It's  Still  Good 

The  men  of  Air  Anti-Submarine 
Squadron  27  believe  they  may 
have  set  some  kind  of  record 
when  the  squadron  commanding 
officer  presented  30  Good  Con- 
duct awards  to  men  in  the  unit. 

This  ceremony  brought  to  a to- 
tal of  44  the  number  of  Good 
Conduct  medals  that  have  been 
presented  to  men  in  the  squadron 
since  1 January  of  this  year.  Alto- 
gether, these  awards  total  132 
years  of  good  conduct. 

[What  constitutes  a “record?” 
In  the  December  1954  issue  of 
All  Hands,  for  example,  uss  Cob- 
bler (SS  344)  claims  17  Good 
Conduct  medals  for  its  crew,  and 
in  the  July  1954  issue,  we  tell  of 
100  crew  members  of  uss  Colum- 
bus (CA  74)  receiving  the  Good 
Conduct  medal.  It  would  seem 
that  claims  of  a “record”  of  this 
nature  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished on  a percentage  basis.— Ed.] 


• ENLISTED  PILOT'S  COMMISSION- 

Temporary  appointments  or  reap- 
pointments as  ensigns,  LTJGs,  and 
lieutenants  will  be  issued  to  321  en- 
listed aviation  pilots. 

Of  the  321  selected,  226  will  be 
commissioned  ensigns,  68  will  be 
commissioned  LTJGs,  and  27  will 
be  commissioned  lieutenants.  Those 
selected  for  temporary  appointment 
to  LTJG  and  LT  have  previously 
served  in  the  grade  for  which  se- 
lected and  many  of  those  selected 
for  ensign  have  previously  served  in 
that  grade. 

The  appointments  will  be  issued  in 
I July  with  the  date  of  rank  about  2 
Jul  1955.  They  will  become  eEFec- 
tive  when  administrative  require- 
ments have  been  met  and  personnel 
have  been  determined  physically 
qualified. 

• 2484  NEW  CPOs-As  a result  of 
the  February  1955  examinations, 

1 2427  enlisted  personnel  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of  chief  petty 
officer.  These  promotions  take  place 
in  five  increments  that  began  16  May 
1955  and  will  end  16  Jan  1956,  with 
two  months  between  each  increment. 

In  addition,  57  men  in  17  ratings 
for  which  no  examinations  were  given 
this  past  February  were  advanced  to 
CPO  from  the  waiting  list  resulting 


from  the  February  1954  tests.  They 
were  advanced  16  May  in  the  first 
increment  which  included  a total 
of  535. 

In  the  second  increment,  to  be  ad- 
vanced 16  July,  there  are  492;  the 
16  September  group  totals  4991;  the 
16  November  increment  totals  479 
and  the  last  group,  to  be  promoted 
16  Jan  1956  totals  487. 

• NEW  YEOMAN  SCHOOL  - The 

first  Class  B Yeoman  School  to  be  lo- 
cated at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training 
Center,  Bainbridge,  Md.,  has  been 
established.  The  advanced  school 
which  prepares  Navy  and  Marine 
personnel  for  advancement  to  the  top 
two  yeoman  pay  grades,  offers  a 
highly  concentrated  course  of  steno- 
graphic instruction  with  special  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Yeo- 
man “B”  School  has  been  located  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 
However,  the  Norfolk  school  is  slated 
to  be  disestablished  the  10th  of  June. 

• DESIGNATING  A BENEFICIARY- 

Failure  on  your  part  to  designate  a 
specific  beneficiary  on  your  Record 
of  Emergency  Data  (DD  Form  93) 
could  result  in  improper  disposition 
of  your  Servicemen’s  Indemnity  in 
the  event  of  death. 

Through  past  experience  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  has  found  that 
in  the  absence  of  a specific  bene- 
ficiary, the  indemnity  sometimes  goes 
to  persons  whom  it  is  apparent  the 
serviceman  would  not  have  wished 
to  receive  the  benefit.  For  example, 
a man  whose  parents  are  dead,  and 
who  is  separated  from  his  wife  might 
wish  that  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
his  indemnity  would  go  to  his  sister. 
However,  unless  he  specifically  des- 
ignates his  sister  as  his  beneficiary 
his  indemnity  would  go  to  his  wife. 

To  remedy  this  situation  it  is  now 
compulsory  for  the  Navyman  com- 
pleting a DD  Form  93  to  state  spe- 
cifically the  name  and  relationship 
of  the  beneficiary.  An  entry  of  “No 
designation”  under  Item  21  of  the 
Record  of  Emergency  Data  may  no 
longer  be  used. 

Navymen  who  have  recently  exe- 
cuted a DD  Form  93  with  a “No 
designation”  on  it,  do  not  have  to 
change  it  now.  However,  any  future 
change  of  status  that  requires  a new 
“93”  means  that  you  must  name  a 
beneficiary. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 


You're  probably  pretty  sharp  at  rec- 
ognizing the  different  enlisted  rating 
insignia,  but  how  well  can  you  recog- 
nize the  various  Corps  devices?  Seems 
that  on  every  examination  for  ad- 
vancement in  rating,  there  is  always 
one  or  more  of  these  devices  to  iden- 
tify. Most  everyone  can  recognize  the 
star  for  line  officers,  the  cross  for  Chris- 
tian chaplains  and  the  Tablet  of  law 
and  Star  of  David  for  Jewish  chaplains. 
But  how  about  these  devices? 


1.  An  officer  wearing  this  device  is 
in  the  (a)  Supply  Corps  (b)  Medical 
Corps  (c)  Dental  Corps. 

2.  If  you  were  asked  to  describe  this 
device,  which  term  would  you  choose? 
(a)  a spread  maple  leaf  embroidered 
in  gold  (b)  a spread  oak  leaf  embroi- 
dered in  gold  (c)  a spread  oak  leaf 
embroidered  in  gold  surcharged  with 
a silver  acorn. 


3.  If  you  answered  the  above  cor- 
rectly, you'll  recognize  this  device  as 
belonging  to  a naval  officer  in  the  (a) 
Medical  Service  Corps  (b)  Medical 
Corps  (c)  Nurse  Corps. 

4.  The  above  corps  device,  like  all 
the  others,  is  customarily  worn  (a)  on 
shoulder  boards  (b)  on  sleeves  of  blue 
and  white  uniforms  (c)  on  sleeves  of  all 
uniforms. 


5.  The  corps  device  pictured  above 
belongs  to  an  officer  in  the  (a)  Dental 
Corps  (b)  Supply  Corps  (c)  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps. 

6.  This  device  is  worn  by  (a)  women 
officers  only  (b)  men  officers  only  (c) 
both  men  and  women  officers. 

(Answers  will  be  found  on  page  55.) 
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THIS  ENEMY  MINE  was  taken  from 
Wonsan  harbor.  Captured  mines  help 
determine  future  sweeping  methods. 
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LantFleet  Mine  Force  Goes 


ALL  HANDS  | 
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I T WILL  BE  A LONG  TIME  before  the 
* waters  off  Cape  Romain,  S.  C., 
regain  the  poise  and  majesty  befit- 
ting a sizeable  chunk  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  They’ve  recently  gone 
through  a shattering  experience  in 
the  form  of  Operation  lantminex, 
the  Navy’s  most  intensive  post-war 
mine  warfare  exercise. 

An  aggregation  of  approximately 
50  vessels,  ineluding  minelayers, 
mine  sweepers,  submarines,  LSTs, 
net  tenders  and  repair  ships,  as  well 
as  helicopters,  patrol,  attack,  photo 
and  service  squadrons,  after  doing 
their  worst  to  their  -hypothetical 
enemy,  have  departed,  leaving  Cape 
Romain  to  pull  itself  together  as  best 
it  can. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Mine  Force,  under  command  of 
RADM  Harry  Sanders,  usn,  is  now 
back  in  its  home  port  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  comparing  notes  and  evalu- 
ating the  work  done. 

It  all  started  back  in  March,  when 
a task  group  known  as  the  defenders 
departed  Charleston  and  established 
a “channel”  ten  miles  long,  off  Cape 
Romain. 

Ruoys  marking  the  channel  were 
laid  and  contact  mines  were  planted 
by  the  destroyer  mine  layers  uss 
Shannon  (DM  25)  and  Harry  F. 
Bauer  (DM  26)  operating  with  the 
DEFENDER  force.  Two  aircraft  squad- 
rons of  FAirWing  11,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  laid  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 


mines  used  during  the  operation. 

In  this  mock  war  game,  the  oppos- 
ing force,  AGGRESSORS,  attempted  to 
travel  the  mined  channel  to  carry 
out  attacks  on  enemy  shipping.  Dur- 
ing the  second  phase  of  the  exercise, 
it  was  up  to  this  force  to  clear  the 
channel  to  gain  access  to  open  sea. 

Units  of  both  forces  suffering 
“casualties”  were  divided  into  three 
groups:  those  “sunk,”  those  suffering 
“heavy  damage,”  and  those  sustain- 
ing “light  damage.” 

A ship  judged  as  sunk  must  leave 
the  area  for  12  hours,  and  it  could 
then  rejoin  the  group  as  a new  ship. 
Vessels  heavily  damaged  were  also 
required  to  leave  the  formation  for 
12  hours,  but  could  return  as  a ship 
fresh  out  of  yard  overhaul.  Light 
damage  required  only  that  a unit 
withdraw  for  two  hours,  at  which 
time  they  could  resume  operations. 

Mines  used  in  the  exercise  did  not 
carry  explosives,  but  released  mark- 
er flares  when  set  off.  To  distinguish 
different  types  of  mines,  various 
colored  signals  were  used. 

Each  mine  was  equipped  with  a 
brightly  colored  float  which,  at  the 
end  of  a pre-determined  period,  was 
automatically  released  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  These  floats  were  readily 
spotted  from  three  recovery  vessels, 
net  tenders  uss  Yazoo  (AN  92),  Tunxis 
(AN  90)  and  Waxsaw  (AN  91). 

Six  of  the  Navy’s  newest  wooden 
hull  mine  sweepers,  uss  Aggressive 


'MIGHTY  MIDGET'  MSBs,  skippered  by  CPOs,  proved  their  worth  in  spite  of 
rough  waters  of  Cape  Romain,  S.  C.,  during  mine  exercises  of  Atlantic  Fleet. 


nto  Action 

(MSO  422),  Bold  (MSO  424),  Bul- 
wark (MSO  425),  Dominant  (MSO 
431),  Detector  (MSO  429)  and 
Exploit  (MSO  440)  engaged  in  all 
types  of  mine  sweeping. 

These  new  ships  represent  a dras- 
tic change  in  the  design  of  modern 
vessels,  as  the  Mine  Force  returns 
from  iron  ships  to  wooden  ships 
manned  by  iron  men. 

In  answer  to  the  increased  sensi- 
tivity of  modern  mines,  the  Navy 
has  produced  the  non-magnetic  mine 
sweepers  (see  February  1954  issue 
of  All  Hands  for  details)  such  as 
those  operating  with  lantminex. 

Of  laminated  wood  construction, 
these  ships  are  a far  cry  from  the 
earlier  wooden  ships.  These  new 
minesweepers  are  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  Navy  and  represent  a big 
step  in  meeting  the  threat  of  large 
scale  enemy  mining  activities. 

In  addition,  eight  of  the  Navy’s 
latest  “mighty  midget”  mine  sweep- 
ing boats,  skippered  by  CPOs, 
proved  their  worth  in  spite  of  rough 
waters  off  Cape  Romain.  They  were: 
MSB-11,  under  A.  H.  Tipton,  BMC, 
usN;  MSB-25,  under  C.  B.  McAfoos, 
QMC,  usn;  MSB-28,  T.  S.  Elliot, 
BMC  usn;  MSB-35,  L.  N.  Blodgett, 
QMC,  USN;  MSB-36,  K.  A.  Stephens, 
BMC,  USN;  MSB-37,  F.  J.  Rathsam, 
BMC,  usn;  MSB-42,  J.  M.  Butts, 
QMC,  USN;  and  MSB-43,  with  J.  W. 
Kocur,  QMC,  usn,  in  charge. 

Five  submarines,  the  snorkel  type 
uss  Amberjack  (SS  522),  Chivo  (SS 
341),  Batfish  (SS  310),  and  two  of 
the  Navy’s  smallest  subs,  SST-1  and 
SST-2  also  participated. 

Two  net  tenders  uss  Tunxis  (AN 
90)  and  Yazoo  (AN  92)  planted 
marker  buoys  showing  the  channel 
limits,  while  a mine  hunting  unit  with 
uss  Oriole  (MHC  33)  and  Harkness 
(MHC  12)  conducted  the  search  for 
and  location  of  the  mine  fields. 

Although  continuously  at  sea  dur- 
ing the  entire  exercise  which  began 
on  7 March  and  ended  4 April,  crew- 
men of  the  units  enjoyed  most  of  the 
conveniences  of  modern  living 
ashore.  Daily  mail  service  by  heli- 
copter kept  them  in  touch  with  fami- 
lies at  home.  Charleston  papers  were 
delivered  daily,  and  current  movie 
films  were  shown.  Medical  facilities 
were  provided  by  Atlantic  Fleet 
Mine  Force  doctors  assigned  to  the 
task  groups  and  spiritual  welfare  and 
guidance  needs  of  the  personnel  were 


USS  AGGRESSIVE  (MSO  422),  one  of  six  of  the  Navy's  newest  wooden  hull 
mine  sweepers  to  participate  in  mine  war  game,  makes  passage  through  Cape. 


handled  by  chaplains  from  the  Mine- 
craft  Base  who  travelled  by  small 
boat  from  ship  to  ship,  conducting 
service  during  the  Lenten  season. 

Other  vessels  which  took  part  in 
the  exercise  included:  destroyer 

mine  sweepers  uss  Gherardi  (DMS 
30),  and  Fitch  (DMS  25) ; the  coast- 
al mine  sweepers  uss  Goldfinch 
(MSO(O)  12),  Grackle  (MSC(O) 
13),  Grosbeak  (MSC(O)  14), 
Grouse  (MSC(O)  15),  Lorikeet 
(MSC(O)  49),  Robin  (MSC(O) 
53)  and  Turkey  (MSC(O)  56). 
Auxiliaries  included  the  repair  ship 
uss  Minotaur  (ARL  15)  and  three 
teams  of  “Disposaleers”  from  Explo- 
sive Ordnance  Disposal  Unit  Two; 
LST  1069  and  LST  209,  which 
served  as  helicopter  ports  for  Groups 
80  and  81  of  HU-2,  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


LST-BASED  COPTERS  performed  many  duties  from  mine  spotting  to  mail  deliv- 
ery during  extensive  maneuvers.  Above;  Plane  releases  aerial  mine  into  water. 
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Navy  Tops  Inter-Service  Bowlers,  Score 


Mavys  powerful  bowling  team 
^ added  the  1955  Inter-Service 
Bowling  Championship  to  the  Sea 
Service’s  string  of  titles,  missing  only 
one  first  place  bowling  title  in  the 
tournament  held  at  NTC  Great 
Lakes,  111.  Besides  the  team  title,  the 
Navy  keglers  took  the  singles  cham- 
pionship, first  and  second  place  in  the 
All-Events,  and  second  and  third 
place  in  the  doubles  event. 

Led  by  Nick  Nicholson,  SOI,  usn, 
of  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key  West, 
Fla.,  and  James  St.  John,  AL3,  usn, 
of  NAS  Moffett  Field,  the  Navy  tim- 
ber tumblers  racked  up  a total  pinfall 
of  8397  during  the  two-night  tourna- 
ment. The  Air  Force  team  was  sec- 
ond, 100  pins  back,  while  Army  fin- 
ished third  and  the  Marines  fourth. 

In  the  first  night  of  Inter-Service 
competition,  the  doubles  and  singles 
events  were  held,  with  each  bowler 
rolling  six  games.  In  the  first  game  of 
the  doubles,  Lloyd  James,  AM3,  usn, 
of  NAS  Oceana,  Va.,  and  James  St. 
John,  posted  scores  of  221  and  215, 
respectively,  but  were  overtaken  by 
the  Air  Force  duo  of  John  Neff  and 
Don  Little  in  the  final  two  games. 

James’  and  St.  John’s  total  of  1137 
was  good  for  second  place.  George 
Betts,  YNl,  USN,  of  the  Naval  Photo 
Center,  NAS  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  and 


Nick  Nicholson,  SOI,  usn,  held  down 
third  position  for  Navy  with  a 1131. 

Nick  Nicholson’s  247  game  in  the 
doubles  was  the  high  game  of  the 
tournament,  with  Bob  Strampe  of  the 
Air  Force  taking  second.  Louis  St. 
Sauver,  ADI,  usnr,  of  NAS  Miime- 
apolis,  Minn.,  was  third  with  232. 

James  St.  John  won  the  singles 
title  for  the  Navy,  as  he  rolled  a soar- 
ing 621  series.  He  registered  scores  of 
196, 188  and  237  in  gaining  his  cham- 
pionship for  Navy.  PFC  Don  Zak,  of 
Army,  was  second  with  a 615  series. 

In  the  All  Events,  the  Air  Force 
held  a commanding  28-pin  lead,  com- 
bining their  singles  and  doubles  to 
give  them  6611  sticks,  while  Army 
was  second  with  6594  pins,  followed 
by  Navy  with  6583  and  Marines 
with  6399. 

Navy  was  39  pins  down  going  into 
the  first  games  of  the  team  events. 
The  sailors  came  through  with  blis- 
tering series  of  1110  and  1111  to 
overcome  the  Air  Force  margin  and 
take  a 17-pin  lead.  This  margin  was 
too  much  for  the  Aiimen,  although 
the  flyboys  did  rally  on  a 1095  series 
to  pick  up  six  pins  on  the  sailors. 

Navy’s  Louie  St.  Sauver  scored 
high  series  in  the  team  events  as  he 
keged  games  of  232,  214  and  198. 

Three  Navy  bowlers  finished 


among  the  top  five  in  individual 
standings,  with  an  Airman  and  one 
Army  man  rounding  out  the  group. 
Sailor  Nick  Nicholson  was  first  with 
a total  pinfall  of  1742  for  a 193  aver- 
age. James  St.  John  was  second  on  a 
192  average  and  a total  pinfall  of 
1736.  Dick  Hoover  of  Army  was  third 
and  John  Neff  of  Air  Force  was 
fourth.  Rounding  out  the  quintet  was 
Navy’s  Louie  St.  Sauver,  with  a 1720 
total  and  a 191  average. 

Also  playing  a big  role  in  Navy’s 
victory  were  Lloyd  James,  AM3,  usn, 
of  NAS  Oceana,  Va.,  with  a 1631 
total;  Joseph  Makowski,  GS3,  (SS), 
USN,  of  uss  Manta  (AGSS  299),  with 
1568;  and  George  Betts,  YNl,  usn 
with  a 1496. 

The  six-man  Navy  team  in  the 
Inter-Service  was  selected  from  the 
bowlers  with  the  highest  total  pin- 
fall in  the  All-Navy  championships. 
The  All-Navy  tournament  had  been 
held  a week  earheronthe  same  alleys. 

Lloyd  James  rolled  a five  game 
series  of  963  and  finished  the  eight- 
game  All-Navy  tourney  with  a 1544 
to  head  one  of  the  finest  arrays  of 
Navy  bowling  talent  ever  assembled. 
James  St.  John,  the  only  member  of 
the  Western  team  to  make  the  All- 
Navy  squad,  posted  a 1518  total  pin- 
fall and  placed  second.  He  also  took 
the  high  game  honors  in  the  All-Navy 
with  a 247  game. 

Lou  St.  Sauver  won  the  All-Navy 
singles  championship  with  a 590 
series  and  also  finished  third  in  total 
pinfall  with  1515  score.  Joseph 
Makowski,  GS3,  usn,  was  fourth  on 
his  1477  total  pinfall.  George  Betts 
of  Naval  Photo  Genter  was  fifth  with 
a 1417  total  and  Nick  Nicholson, 
SOI,  USN,  was  sixth  on  the  list  with  a 
1401  total  pinfall. 

In  the  five-game  competition,  St. 
John  won  high  honors  as  he  rolled 
1025  for  an  outstanding  205  average. 
Joe  Makowski  was  second  as  he 
tumbled  967  pins  for  a 193  average 
while  Lloyd  James  finished  third  with 
a 963  and  a 192  average. 

The  other  four  bowlers  in  the  All- 
Navy  were,  in  the  order  they  finished: 
Ghief  Electrician  M.  Fazio,  usn,  of 
GomEleven  (1383);  G.  M.  Hippen- 
steel,  EM3,  usn,  GomTwelve  ( 1371 ) ; 
R.  Hillebrand,  SN,  usn,  of  Atsugi 
Naval  Air  Station,  Japan,  (1361); 
and  Ghief  Machinist  M.  SchrCck,  usn, 
of  the  Naval  Air  Facility,  Oppama, 
Japan,  (1359). 
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Close  Second  in  Boxing 


I^AVY  BOXERS  CAME  OUT  of  almOSt 
nowhere  to  capture  four  weight 
titles  and  come  within  one  point  of 
winning  the  1955  Inter-Service  box- 
ing championships,  held  this  year  at 
Oakland,  Calif.,  Army  Base.  Army, 
which  took  three  weight  titles  to 
Navy’s  four,  squeezed  into  first  place 
on  a point  basis,  30  to  29.  Spear- 
headed by  eight  Atlantic  Fleet  bat- 
tlers, the  sea-going  leatherpushers 
had  been  delegated  to  fourth  place 
by  pre-fight  prognosticators. 

The  Air  Force  team,  with  five  de- 
fending champions,  had  been  tabbed 
as  the  favorites  with  most  of  their 
troubles  expected  from  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  fighters.  No  one,  ex- 
cept the  sailors,  gave  the  Navy  much 
of  a chance. 

The  sailor-sluggers  made  their  in- 
tentions well  understood  on  opening 
night  when  seven  of  the  10  fighters 
came  through  with  sparkling  vic- 
tories. But  what  really  amazed  the 
crowd,  and  the  other  teams,  was  the 
top  physical  condition,  eagerness, 
morale  and  ability  of  the  sailors  in 
the  championship  battles. 

After  the  first  three  championship 
bouts,  the  Navy  was  trailing  and  their 
only  defending  champion,  CliflF  Esk- 
ridge, SN,  USN,  had  suffered  defeat 
by  unanimous  decision  to  the  Army’s 
Heiji  Shimabukuro. 

Cliff  had  won  the  first  and  third 
rounds,  but  two  knockdowns  in  the 
second  round  had  swung  the  judges’ 
votes  to  the  hard-hitting  Hawaii-born 
fighter. 

But  in  the  fourth  fight  of  the  night, 
for  the  hghtweight  championship  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  Navy’s  Eugene 
Toran,  SN,  usn,  came  up  against 
defending  champion  Jim  Hornsby, 
Air  Force.  This  fight  set  the  pace 
for  the  following  three  fights,  with 
Navy  battlers  coming  through  each 
time. 

Toran  kept  Hornsby  off  balance 
throughout  the  fight,  raining  blows 
from  all  directions  and  never  letting 
the  former  champion  get  set.  Early 
in  the  first  round,  a crushing  right  to 
the  chin  by  Toran  sent  Hornsby’s 
mouthpiece  flying.  Later  in  the  round, 
Hornsby  staggered  Toran,  the  only 
time  the  Navyman  was  in  trouble, 
but  Toran  was  able  to  hang  on  until 
the  bell. 

The  final  two  rounds  were  all 
Toran’s  as  he  bulled  his  way  past 
Hornsby’s  outstretched  left  hand, 
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moving  inside  to  score  effectively 
with  a double  left  jab  to  the  body 
and  an  overhand  right  to  the  head. 

In  the  third,  Toran  again  sent 
Hornsby’s  mouthpiece  flying  with  a 
right  hook  as  the  confused  Hornsby 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  unor- 
thodox tactics  of  the  victory-minded 
Toran.  The  battling  sailor  from  the 
carrier  uss  Saipan  (CVL  48)  was 
awarded  a unanimous  decision  for 
Navy’s  first  “upset”  victory  of  the 
night. 

Frank  Medley,  SN,  usn,  of  uss 
Douglas  H.  Fox  (DD  779),  came 
through  for  Navy’s  second  champion- 
ship as  he  pounded  out  a well-de- 
served unanimous  decision  over  de- 
fending champion  Willie  Morton  of 
the  Air  Force. 

The  two  light  welterweights  began 
sharpshooting  early  in  the  first  round, 
but  Medley  presented  a constantly 
moving  target  to  the  dead-panned 
Air  Force  boxer. 

The  classy  Navy  fighter  had  con- 
trol of  the  fight  from  beginning  to 
end  and  was  never  in  any  serious 
trouble.  He  would  stick  and  move, 
stick  and  move.  Then  when  Morton 
would  try  to  close  in,  he’d  be  greeted 


INTER-SERVICE  Middleweight  Champ, 
Rudy  Sawyer,  USN,  (rt.),  won  deci- 
sion over  Army's  Willie  Russell. 

with  Medley’s  power-laden  right. 

Morton  knew  that  he’d  lost  the 
first  two  rounds  to  the  tough  Navy- 
man  and  tried  to  open  up  in  the 
third.  Medley,  not  one  to  back  away 
from  a punch,  moved  in  as  eagerly 


WELTERWEIGHT  winner  Barrett  (left)  moves  in  on  Army's  Lane.  Lightweight  Toran,  (left)  upsets  AF  ex-champ  Hornsby. 


and  cornered  Morton.  In  a vicious 
exchange  that  had  the  3300  specta- 
tors on  their  feet.  Medley  came  out 
none  the  worse  for  wear  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  the  steam  was 
now  out  of  Morton’s  punches.  Med- 
ley, who  is  a combination  boxer- 
slugger,  outslugged  the  airman  as  he 
went  on  to  win  the  light  welterweight 
title. 

At  intermission  time,  at  the  end  of 
five  bouts.  Navy  boxers  had  been  in 
three  scraps  and  had  come  through 
with  flying  colors  in  two.  Not  bad  for 
a team  that  no  one  had  suspected 
even  had  a chance. 

Larry  Barrett,  SN,  usn,  of  uss 
Coates  (DE  685),  and  the  Army’s 
Pearce  Lane  opened  activities  after 
intermission. 

Lane  was  former  NCAA  welter- 
weight champion  from  Michigan 
State.  Barrett  probably  didn’t  realize 
this,  or  else  wasn’t  impressed,  as  he 
outboxed  the  cagy  Lane  and  won  the 
title  on  a split  decision. 

Lane  might  have  had  a slight  ad- 
vantage with  his  heavier  punch  but 
Barrett  was  able  to  overcome  this 
by  keeping  his  left  glove  in  Lane’s 
face.  Although  Lane  drew  blood  in 
the  first,  Barrett  was  more  effective 
with  a good  left  jab  and  hard  right 
that  varied  from  overhand  to  hook 
and  from  head  to  body. 

The  second  round  was  about  even, 
with  Lane  scoring  mostly  with  a 
vicious  left  hook.  The  lanky  Barrett 
stayed  at  long  range  this  round,  scor- 
ing with  lefts  and  rights  to  the  head 
and  then  moving  in  to  rain  punish- 
ing blows  to  the  body. 

Barrett  was  sent  reeling  in  the 
third  by  a powerful  left  hook  by  Lane 
but  he  effectively  tied  up  the  Army 
boxer.  The  courageous  destroyer 
sailor  hung  on  and  then  jumped  to 
the  offensive  to  pummel  Lane  and 


win  a popular  split  decision  and  the 
welterweight  title. 

Three  victories  in  four  fights  and 
Navy  is  now  in  the  lead.  Air  Force 
and  Marines  have  long  been  out  of 
the  running  and  now  the  Army  squad 
has  to  come  through  with  some  good 
victories  to  take  the  team  title. 

Rudy  Sawyer,  TN,  usn,  of  uss 
Stephen  Potter  (DD  538),  made  the 
soldiers’  task  even  tougher  as  he  took 
a unanimous  decision  victory  over 
doughboy  Willie  Russell  for  the  light 
middleweight  championship. 

Both  Sawyer  and  Russell  began 
cautiously,  each  having  suffered  a 
cut  eye  in  previous  fights.  After  about 
a minute,  Russell  threw  caution  to 
the  wind  and  began  flailing  Sawyer. 
This  only  served  to  ignite  the  slow- 
starting  Sawyer  to  assume  the  of- 
fensive and  deck  the  soldier  with  a 
left  hook  and  right  cross  to  the  head. 
Russell  was  up  at  the  count  of  five 
and  regained  his  now  rubbery  legs, 
but  Sawyer  couldn’t  seem  to  set  up 
his  man  for  the  KO. 

In  one  of  the  fastest  fights  up  to 
this  time,  Russell  and  Sawyer  con- 
tinued to  punish  one  another  but 
Russell  held  the  edge  in  the  second 
round.  Both  boxers  set  such  a fast 
pace  that  conditioning  was  the  key 
to  victory. 

It  was  two  tired  fighters  that  an- 
swered the  bell  for  the  third  time, 
but  both  were  still  quite  dangerous. 
Russell  tried  awfully  hard,  knowing 
that  the  first  round  knockdown  he 
suffered  would  go  bad  for  him.  But 
Sawyer  took  the  best  the  soldier 
could  throw,  returning  the  treatment 
double. 

Sawyer,  rated  as  one  of  the  class- 
iest amateurs  in  the  U.  S.,  couldn’t 
seem  to  really  unwind,  but  his  su- 
perior ring  savvy,  and  just  plain  ole 
blood  and  guts  gain  him  a unanimous 
decision  over  the  weary  soldier. 


Seven  bouts  gone  now,  and  Navy 
has  won  four  championships.  Army 
is  really  under  the  gun.  And  their 
cause  is  not  aided  in  the  slightest 
when  the  only  Marine  in  the  finals, 
defending  middleweight  champion 
Richie  Hill,  opens  a cut  above  the 
eye  of  soldier  George  Harrell  to  score 
a TKO  in  43  seconds  of  the  third 
round. 

Two  fights  left,  each  pitting  a 
sailor  against  a soldier.  All  the  Navy 
fighters  have  to  do  is  win  one  of  the 
two  to  gain  the  championship.  In  the 
light-heavy  encounter,  four-time  All- 
Navy  champion  Charley  Butler,  of 
uss  Sierra  (AD  18),  goes  against 
Jimmy  Boyd. 

The  taller  Boyd  gains  the  offensive 
in  the  first  round,  scoring  quickly 
with  overhand  rights  and  left  hooks 
to  Butler’s  head.  But  the  veteran  But- 
ler covers  well  and  comes  back  late 
in  the  round  to  punish  Boyd  with  left 
jabs  then  moving  in  to  score  with 
rights  to  the  body. 

In  the  second,  Butler  just  plain 
runs  out  of  luck.  He’s  caught  with  a 
punch  to  the  lower  mid-section,  but 
fights  back  valiantly.  Then  late  in 
the  round,  Butler  loses  his  footing 
on  the  slippery  canvas  and  goes  down 
to  one  knee. 

The  referee  must  have  thought  that 
a punch  put  him  down  because 
Charley  has  to  take  the  automatic 
eight  count. 

It  was  a fighting  mad  Charley  But- 
ler that  came  out  in  the  third  to  whale 
the  daylights  out  of  the  back-pedal- 
ing Boyd.  Butler  finally  comers  the 
Army  man  and  blasts  him  with  ter- 
rific lefts  and  rights  to  the  head  and 
body.  As  the  soldier  attempts  to  move 
out  of  the  corner,  he’s  caught  with  a 
left  uppercut  to  the  button  that  drops 
him  to  the  canvas. 

Apparently  the  referee  felt  that 
Boyd  had  slipped,  since  Butler  didn’t 
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FRANK  MEDLEY,  USN,  takes  all  from  USAF's  Morton.  Four  time  All-Navy  winner,  Butler,  (rt),  parries  Army's  Boyd 


get  credit  for  a knockdown.  The 
Navy  champ  continued  to  chase 
Boyd,  but  was  unable  to  measure  his 
opponent  oflF  for  the  KO,  although  the 
doughboy  was  groggy  at  the  end  of 
the  battle. 

Boyd,  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin 
of  Navy  rooters,  was  given  the  de- 
cision over  the  disconsolate  Charley 
Butler.  This  was  the  second  year  that 
Butler  had  reached  the  finals  of  the 
Inter-Service,  only  to  have  Dame 
Fortune  smile  on  his  opponent. 

This  loss  cut  Navy’s  advantage  to 
a single  point.  The  heavyweight  bat- 
tle would  decide.  Navy’s  Roy  Lou- 
son,  BMSN,  of  uss  Sierra  (AD  18) 
came  in  weighing  218  while  John 
Johnson,  Army,  tipped  the  scales  at 
'201. 

After  taking  the  first  few  seconds 
to  size  each  other  up,  they  heartily 
joined  battle.  Louson  led  with  hard 
left  jabs  and  followed  with  left  hooks 
into  Johnson’s  stomach.  Johnson  re- 
taliated with  left  hooks  to  the  head 
and  rights  to  Louson’s  mid  section. 
In  the  first  two  rounds,  there  was 
little  or  no  clinching.  The  two  heavy- 
weights were  moving  around  and 
hitting  like  middleweights.  The  team 
championship  rested  in  these  boys’ 
fists,  and  they  knew  it. 

In  the  second,  Louson  began  a 
vicious  attack  to  the  body  but  John- 
son fought  his  way  out  of  trouble 
and  with  a double  left  jab  and  a right 
to  the  head,  decked  Louson,  who  took 
the  automatic  eight  count.  Louson 
was  hardly  in  trouble,  however,  as  he 
came  back  to  batter  Johnson  with  just 
about  every  punch  in  the  book,  and 
probably  some  that  weren’t. 

Neither  fighter  asked  for  or  gave 
any  quarter.  From  the  opening  beU, 
these  fighters  were  swinging  punches 
that  would  put  just  about  anyone  else 
in  dreamland.  Both  should  have  been 
KOed.  In  the  third  round,  Louson, 


who  was  in  better  condition  than 
Johnson,  began  “pole-axing”  his  op- 
ponent. Science  was  hiding  behind 
a ringpost  in  this  round  as  the  two 
sluggers  went  at  each  other. 

Although  Louson  was  getting  in 
the  heavier  punches,  his  lack  of  ex- 
perience was  the  big  reason  prevent- 
ing him  from  knocking  out  Johnson. 
The  soldier  worked  in  flurries  to 
score  effectively  and  this,  added  to 
the  knockdown  he  scored,  gave  him 
the  decision  and  the  U.  S.  Army  the 
team  championship. 

Final  team  point  tabulation  read 
Army  30,  Navy  29,  Air  Force  16  and 
Marine  Corps  5.  In  individual  titles 
won.  Navy  led  the  way  with  four 
champions.  Army  had  three.  Air 
Force  two  and  Marines  one.  The  scor- 
ing was  based  on  the  championships 
fights  only,  with  the  winner’s  team 
getting  five  points  and  the  losers  pick- 
ing up  three. 

On  this  basis.  Navy  actually  could 
not  have  finished  lower  than  second 
after  the  preliminary  fights,  which 
were  held  two  nights  before  the 
finals.  Since  seven  Navy  fighters  won 
in  the  prelims,  even  if  all  had  lost  in 
the  finals,  it  would  have  given  Navy 
21  points. 

In  the  preliminary  fights,  little  Cliff 
Eskridge,  SN,  usn,  opened  festivities 
by  pounding  out  a unanimous  deci- 
sion over  Marine  Phil  Ortiz.  Glen 
Ivey,  SA,  usn,  of  NTC  San  Diego, 
dropped  a unanimous  decision  to 
Ward  Yee,  Air  Force,  in  the  feather- 
weight battle  and  Earl  Matthews, 
SN,  USN,  of  uss  Renville  (APA  227), 
lost  to  defending  champion  Earl 
Smith,  Air  Force. 

Eugene  Toran,  AN,  usn,  came 
back  after  losing  the  first  round  to 
win  a unanimous  decision  over  Choi- 
chi  Hokama  of  Anny.  Frank  Medley, 
SN,  USN,  swarmed  all  over  Juan 
Curet,  Army,  to  win  the  prelims  in 


the  light  welterweight  division.  Larry 
Barrett  followed  this  up  with  a unani- 
mous decision  over  Jim  Leftwich, 
Marines,  to  gain  the  finals  in  the  wel- 
terweight class. 

Rudy  Sawyer,  TN,  usn,  the  most 
improved  boxer  in  Navy  eircles  to- 
day, showed  his  skill  as  he  seored 
a fancy  unanimous  decision  over  Paul 
Wright  of  the  Air  Force.  Wright,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  breezed  to  his 
second  Inter-Service  title,  is  the  1955 
National  Golden  Gloves  and  Pan- 
American  Games  champion. 

In  the  only  other  fight  that  Navy 
lost  in  the  prelims.  Bob  Epperson, 
AN,  USN,  of  NAS  Norfolk,  lost  to  tbe 
more  experienced  George  Harrell, 
Army,  when  he  was  TKOed  in  2:36 
of  the  third  round. 

Charley  Butler,  SN,  usn.  Navy 
light  heavyweight  champion,  scored 
a unanimous  decision  over  the  tough 
but  inexperienced-  Chuck  Whittley, 
17-year-old  Marine. 

Heavyweight  Roy  Louson,  BMSN, 
USN,  had  an  even  tougher  battle  than 
stablemate  Butler.  Battling  the  ring- 
wise  Marine  Jesse  Barber,  Louson 
had  to  go  all  out  to  gain  a split-deci- 
sion victory. 

ALL-NAVY  BOXING 

Shipboard  sailors  ran  away  with 
this  year's  All-Navy  boxing  champion- 
ships before  a crowd  of  6000  specta- 
tors at  Oakland,  Calif.,  Civic  Audr- 
torium.  The  sea-going  sluggers 
pounded  out  victories  in  seven  of  the 
10  weight  divisions. 

The  Eastern  Navy  team,  studded 
with  six  fighters  from  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Destroyer  Foree,  won  the  team 
championship,  with  only  the  bantam- 
weight and  featherweight  titles  slip- 
ping through  their  mitts. 

Charley  Butler,  SN,  usn,  of  uss 
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Sierra  (AD  18),  led  the  Eastern 
pugilists  to  victory  and  picked  up  his 
fourth  consecutive  All-Navy  title  as 
he  pounded  out  a technical  knockout 
victory  over  Antoine  Bergeaux  (pro- 
nounced ber-shaw)  SA,  usn,  of  NTC 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Butler  has  previ- 
ously won  the  All-Navy  light-heavy- 
weight titles  in  1952  and  ’53  and  the 
middle-weight  title  in  1954. 

“I  wanted  this  one  bad,”  explained 
the  husky  Butler  after  the  fight.  “I 
wanted  to  be  the  first  guy  in  the  Navy 
who  can  claim  four  All-Navy  boxing 
titles.” 

That  Butler  wanted  this  one  was 
quickly  evident  but  it  was  also  plain 
that  Bergeaux  hadn’t  traveled  from 
San  Diego  to  see  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.  The  18-year-old  Bergeaux 
put  up  a gallant  fight,  but  was  out- 
gunned and  outclassed  by  the  ring- 
wise  Butler.  The  defending  All-Navy 
champ  began  scoring  early  in  the  first 
round  with  powerful  left  hand  leads 
to  the  head  and  right  crosses  to  the 
body. 

In  the  second,  Butler  opened  up 
with  his  long-range  guns,  which  was 
what  Bergeaux  was  waiting  for.  Re- 
puted to  have  a dynamite-laden  right, 
Bergeaux  uncorked  his  Sunday  punch 
twice,  but  failed  to  shake  the  sturdy 
Butler.  This  powerful  exchange 
proved  to  be  Bergeaux’s  undoing. 

Stunned  by  Butler’s  powerful 
punches  to  the  head,  Bergeaux  was 
clipped  by  a quick  double  right  hand 
to  the  head  and  a short  left  uppercut 
to  the  button  that  dropped  him  like 
a hot  potato.  Although  he  regained 
his  feet  at  the  count  of  nine,  it’s 
doubtful  that  he  could  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  the  bell  rung,  ending 
the  second  canto. 

The  Western  team  trainer  and 
coach  worked  vigorously  on  Bergeaux 
in  between  rounds,  but  wisely  de- 
cided that  their  fighter  should  not 
answer  the  bell  for  the  final  round. 
Butler  was  awarded  a TKO  in  the 
third  and  his  fourth  straight  All-Navy 
championship. 

In  another  scorching  battle  that 
had  the  fans  on  the  verge  of  hysteria 


Frank  Medley,  SN,  usn,  of  uss  Doug- 
las H.  Fox  (DD  779),  dethroned  Abe 
Haynes,  SKSN,  usn,  of  NAS  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  of  the  All-Navy  light- 
welterweight  title.  Haynes  was  the 
All-Navy  champion  in  this  weight  in 
1953  and  1954. 

Both  fighters  took  turns  stunning 
one  another  with  tremendous  punches 
but  both  refused  to  go  down  during 
the  first  two  rounds.  Then  in  the  third 
stanza,  Haynes  hit  the  deck  twice. 
The  first  time,  he  was  backing  away 
and  caught  an  overhand  right  by 
Medley  that  sent  him  down  for  the 
automatic  eight  count,  although  he 
was  up  at  the  count  of  three.  Later  in 
the  round,  Haynes  was  again  decked 
by  an  overhand  right  to  the  head  for 
the  automatic  eight,  although  he  was 
again  on  his  feet  at  the  three  count. 
In  a very  popular  decision,  Frank 
Medley  was  declared  the  winner. 

In  the  only  other  knockout  of  the 
evening,  Rudy  Sawyer,  TN,  usn,  of 
uss  Stephen  F otter  ( DD  538 ) , made 
short  work  of  Frank  Anderson,  TN, 
USN,  of  NAS  Alameda  to  win  the 
light-middleweight  championship  of 
the  Navy.  The  sound  of  the  opening 
bell  hadn’t  finished  echoing  in  the 
huge  auditorium  when  Sawyer  began 
pommeling  Anderson.  It  took  two 
minutes  and  13  seconds  for  Sawyer 
to  win  the  match. 

Anderson  was  a last-minute  re- 
placement for  Gus  Fernandes,  SN, 
USN,  of  NTC  San  Diego.  Fernandes 
had  suffered  a cut  eye  in  a freak 
accident  and  was  unable  to  keep  his 
appointment. 

In  the  opening  bout  of  the  evening, 
Clifton  Eskridge,  SN,  usn,  of  the  Am- 
phibious Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  the 
Navy’s  only  1954  Inter-Service  cham- 
pion, successfully  defended  his  Navy 
flyweight  title  by  pounding  out  a 
unanimous  decision  over  Gerald 
Mathes,  Cpl.,  usmc,  of  Camp  Elliot, 
Calif. 

Mathes,  last  year’s  All-Navy  ban- 
tamweight champion,  moved  down 
into  the  flyweight  class  and  appar- 
ently the  loss  of  weight  cost  him  some 
strength.  His  best  just  wasn’t  good 
enough  to  overcome  skillful  Eskridge. 


The  Western  Navy  team  took  the 
next  two  bouts,  the  only  titles  they 
were  to  win  that  night.  In  the  bantam- 
weight class,  Glen  Ivey,  SA,  usn,  of 
NTG  San  Diego,  scored  a unanimous 
decision  over  Edward  Whitaker,  SN, 
USN,  of  uss  Lake  Champlain  (GVA 
39). 

The  West’s  only  other  title  came  in 
the  featherweight  class  when  Earl 
Matthews,  SN,  usn,  of  uss  Renville 
(APA  227)  scored  a victory  over  Bob 
Nichols,  BM2,  usn,  of  uss  Charles  P. 
Cecil  (DDR  835) . Nichols  was  back- 
ing away  when  Matthews  tagged  him 
with  a right  cross  to  the  head  that 
put  him  down  for  a one  count,  al- 
though he  had  to  take  the  automatic 
eight.  The  bell  sounded  ending  the 
first  round  before  Matthews  could 
make  use  of  any  advantage  he  might 
have  had. 

The  story  was  reversed  in  the  final 
two  rounds  as  Nichols,  realizing  that 
the  knockdown  would  count  heavily 
against  him,  methodically  began  giv- 
ing Matthews  a boxing  lesson.  Mat- 
thews, not  one  to  back  away,  con- 
tinued to  throw  punches  like  a trip 
hammer,  some  landing,  some  not. 

In  the  final  stanza,  Nichols  straight- 
ened Matthews  up  with  an  overhand 
right  and  Matthews  looked  groggy 
when  the  bell  sounded.  But  Mat- 
thews had  shown  the  judges  enough 
skill  to  be  awarded  a unanimous 
decision. 

The  All-Navy  lightweight  cham- 
pionship featured  Gene  Toran,  AN, 
USN,  of  uss  Saipan  (GVL  48)  in  a 
close  battle  with  Manuel  Anchondo, 
DMSN,  USN,  of  NAS  San  Diego.  It 
was  a slugger  vs.  boxer  with  the  slug- 
ging Toran  holding  the  advantage 
throughout  the  fight.  Anchondo  just 
couldn’t  seem  to  get  started  and 
Toran  was  crowned  All-Navy  light- 
weight champ. 

Larry  Barrett,  SN,  usn,  of  uss 
Coates  (DE  685),  won  the  welter- 
weight title  in  a unanimous  decision 
over  Henry  Brown,  FN,  usn,  of  NAS 
Alameda.  Barrett  turned  to  the  job 
at  hand  with  gusto  while  Brown  was 
satisfied  to  work  in  quick  flurries  that 
at  one  time,  sent  Barrett  reeling. 


NAVY'S  TOP 


fighter  gallery  includes  Clifton  Eskridge,  Glen  Ivey,  Earl  Matthews,  Robert  Epperson,  Roy  Louson. 


The  flurries  didn’t  come  often 
enough  or  last  long  enough  and  the 
workman  Barrett  scored  steadily  with 
a combination  left  hook,  overhand 
right  followed  by  another  left  hook  to 
win  the  championship. 

The  Eastern  team  was  leading  5-2 
in  bouts  won  when  the  battle  for  the 
Navy  middleweight  title  was  staged. 
Robert  Epperson,  AN,  usn,  of  NAS 
Norfolk,  Va.,  clinched  things  for  his 
team  as  he  boxed  and  danced  his  way 
to  a unanimous  decision  over  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  TESN,  usn,  of  NAS 
Atsugi,  Japan. 

Both  boys  are  stand-up  fighters 
and  gave  the  huge  crowd  a good 
exhibition  of  boxing  finesse  and 
power. 

In  the  heavyweight  battle,  Roy 
Louson,  BMSN,  usn,  of  Sierra,  lived 
up  to  advance  reports  by  thoroughly 
whipping  the  game  but  outgunned 
Ken  Bryant,  S02,  usn,  of  the  Sonar 
School,  San  Diego. 

Louson,  at  209  pounds,  out- 
weighed Bryant  by  five  pounds,  but 
both  fighters  moved  around  the  ring 
like  middleweights.  Bryant  would 
have  preferred  to  battle  from  a clinch, 
but  Louson,  strictly  a long-range 
slugger,  wouldn’t  be  tied  up.  Varying 
his  attack  from  the  body  to  the  head, 
Louson  delivered  powerful  punches 
that  began  to  tell  in  the  third  round. 

Early  in  this  round,  Bryant’s 
mouthpiece  found  a resting  place  on 
the  ring  apron,  thanks  to  a terrific 
right  cross  by  Louson.  But  gritty 
Bryant  refused  to  go  down  and  lasted 
through  to  the  final  bell. 

Here  are  the  1955  All-Navy  boxing 
champions : 

f/yweig/if— Clifton  Eskridge,  SN,  usn, 
Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Bantamweight — Glen  Ivey,  SA,  USN, 
NTC  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Featherweight  — Earl  Matthews,  SN, 
USN,  of  uss  Renville  (APA  227). 

lightweig/if— Eugene  Toran,  AN,  usn, 
uss  Saipan  (CVL  48). 

Light  Welterweight  — Frank  Medley, 
SN,  USN,  of  uss  Douglas  H.  Fox  (DD 
779). 

Welterweight— Larry  Barrett,  SN,  usn, 
of  uss  Coates  (DE  685). 

Light  middleweight  — Rudy  Sawyer, 
TN,  USN,  of  uss  Stephen  Totter  (DD 
538). 

Midd/eweig/if— Robert  Epperson,  AN, 
USN,  of  NAS  Norfolk.,  Va. 

Light  Heavyweight  — Charles  Butler, 
SN,  USN,  of  uss  Sierra  (AD  18). 

Heavyweighf— Roy  LouSOn,  BMSN, 
USN,  also  of  Sierra. 


Tffls  year’s  All-Navy  boxing 
tourney,  like  all  the  others, 
produced  some  of  the  greatest 
amateur  fights  of  the  year. 
They’re  bound  to  be  — these 
boys  are  fighting  just  for  the 
love  of  fighting.  Any  one  of  the 
20  fighters  in  the  All-Navy 
finals  would  have  made  an  out- 
standing Navy  representative  in 
the  Inter-Service. 

The  fighters  were  decked  out 
in  beautiful  gold  colored  robes 
trimmed  in  blue  with  blue  let- 
tering “Navy  Champion,  1955” 
on  the  back.  These  fighters 
were  the  cream  of  the  Navy 
fight  crop  and  showed  out- 
standing ability  and  expert 
training  and  handling. 

A.  G.  “Al”  Gibbs,  FPG,  usn, 
of  uss  Sierra  (AD  18)  was  the 
coach  for  the  Eastern  team 
while  W.  J.  “Doc”  Slaughter, 
ADG,  USN,  of  NAS  San  Diego 
coached  the  Western  group. 
Gibbs  was  probably  more  fami- 
liar with  his  boys’  ability  than 
Slaughter,  since  six  of  the  10 
men  on  the  Eastern  team  have 
been  fighting  under  his  tutelage 
all  this  season.  Gibbs,  and  his 
assistant,  “Murph”  Griffiths, 
SDl,  USN,  were  selected  as 
coaches  for  the  Navy  team  in 
the  Inter-Service. 

Ray  Lunny,  boxing  coach  at 
Stanford  University  and  re- 
cently a leading  contender  for 
the  world  lightweight  title,  and 
Max  Baer,  former  world’s  pro- 
fessional heavyweight  cham- 
pion, worked  as  referees  for  the 
bouts.  Both  men  did  an  excel- 
lent job,  but  then,  the  fighters 
didn’t  tend  to  clinch  or  do  other 
such  shenanigans. 

The  Eastern  team,  studded 
by  the  destroyer-sailors,  were 
pre-fight  favorites  to  take  the 
team  championship.  Of  the  two 
titles  that  did  evade  the  East- 
erners, one  was  an  upset  victory 
by  Earl  Matthews  over  the  hard 
battling  boatswain’s  mate  Bob 
Nichols. 

Earl  Matthews,  SN,  usn  of 
uss  Renville  (APA  227),  1955 


All-Navy-featherweight  cham- 
pion won  this  year’s  Gaptain 
Jack  Kennedy  Memorial  Tro- 
phy. The  four  judges  voted 
him  the  outstanding  boxer  of 
the  tourney  in  a close  selection 
over  Gharley  Butler,  SN,  usn, 
of  Sierra. 

This  trophy,  established  by 
the  late  Gaptain  Jack  Kennedy, 
USN  (ret.)  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  boxer  in  the  All-Navy 
tourney  who  displays  the  great- 
est sportsmanship,  courage,  ag- 
gressiveness and  ability.  Al- 
though Matthews  has  been  box- 
ing for  a number  of  years,  this 
was  his  first  All-Navy  bout. 

Renville,  the  ship  that  Mat- 
thews represents,  will  retain 
the  perpetual  trophy  until  the 
next  All-Navy  boxing  bouts. 

Charley  Butler,  despite  his 
Inter-service  defeat,  goes  down 
as  one  of  the  all-time  greats 
among  Navy  boxers.  For  the 
past  four  years,  Butler  has  bat- 
tled his  way  to  an  All-Navy 
boxing  championship,  a feat 
unheralded  in  modern  All- 
Navy  sports  history.  The  husky 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  youngster  be- 
gan his  reign  of  All-Navy 
crowns  in  1952  when  he  de- 
feated Don  Lee,  SN,  usn,  for 
the  light  heavyweight  title.  The 
following  year,  Butler  success- 
fully defended  his  light  heavy 
title  as  he  defeated  Ron  Clark, 
AN,  USN,  of  NAS  Alameda. 

In  1954,  Butler  dropped 
down  to  the  middleweight  class 
and  took  that  All-Navy  title  as 
he  decisioned  Henry  Brown, 
FN,  USN,  of  NAS  Alameda.  And 
this  year,  it  was  a determined 
Butler  that  stepped  into  the 
squared  circle  with  the  game 
Antoine  Bergeaux,  SA,  usn,  of 
NTC  San  Diego. 

Butler  clinched  his  fourth 
crown  in  the  last  fifteen  seconds 
of  round  two  with  two  quick 
rights  to  the  head  and  a short 
left  jab  that  only  traveled  about 
14  inches,  but  had  enough 
power  to  chill  Bergeaux. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 
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AFTER  LANDING,  job  of  plane  captain  and  crew  is  to  attach  beaching  gear. 


Plane  to  Sea  EM's  Job 


PLANE  CAPTAIN  DeBerry  checks  for 
fuel  line  leakage  on  board  P5M-2. 
Below:  Engine  is  started  for  check. 


X^HiTE  HATS  HOLD  down  big  jobs 
as  plane  captains  in  the  Navy. 
At  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Test 
Station,  for  example,  the  plane  cap- 
tain, together  with  his  crew  is  re- 
sponsible for  preparing' for  flight  and 
securing  one  of  the  Navy’s  newest 
planes  undergoing  tests  to  determine 
its  final  acceptance  for  Fleet  duty. 

Typical  of  the  Navy’s  plane  cap- 
tains is  John  DeBerry,  Aviation  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  First  Class,  usn,  whose 
charge  is  the  latest  Marlin  P5M-2, 
anti-submarine  patrol  plane. 

On  flight  days,  two  or  three  times 
a week,  DeBerry  and  his  crew  mus- 
ter early  in  the  morning  to  prepare 
the  large  seaplane  for  its  four-  to  five- 
hour  test  flight.  First  comes  the  ex- 
ternal check  which  covers  the  plane’s 
“skin”  for  rust  or  damage;  then  De- 
Berry checks  out  the  brake  handles, 
hydroplane,  engine  turbines,  fire  bot- 
tles and  engine  oil  level.  Inside,  his 


crew  checks  the  many  intricate  parts 
and  he  starts  the  engines  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  pilots  and  navigator. 

While  instrument  surveillance  and 
control  adjustments  are  the  pilot’s  re- 
sponsibility, the  pilot  looks  to  each 
plane  captain  for  pertinent  informa- 
tion, as  the  man  who  knows  his  plane 
inside  and  out. 

Once  aii'borne  the  plane  captain 
takes  on  additional  duties,  conduct- 
ing a continuous  check  of  fuel,  oil, 
and  hydraulic  lines  for  leaks  or  breaks 
as  well  as  assisting  with  the  special 
test  project  of  the  day’s  flight. 

On  return,  the  plane  captain  and 
his  crew  take  over  to  attach  the  beach- 
ing gear  and  tow  the  heavy  Marlin 
onto  the  ramp.  It  is  only  after  ap- 
proximately two  hours  of  checking 
the  effect  of  the  hours  aloft  that  the 
“captain”  and  his  men  can  tie  up 
“baby”  and  secure  for  the  day. 
—Stephen  A.  Franzmeier,  AD2,  usn. 


WITH  BEACHING  GEAR  attached  plane  captain  and  crew  tow  their  Marlin  up  the  ramp  after  test  flight  is  completed 


MOBILE  FASRON  goes  into  action  to  erect  new  station.  Below.  Maintenance  department  makes  adjustments  on  P2V. 


Roll  Out  the  Air  Strip 


Vy^HEN  THE  P2V  Neptune  squad- 
’’  rons  began  arriving  in  Puerto 
Rico  early  this  spring  to  participate 
in  operational  exercises  designed  to 
provide  anti-submarine  warfare  train- 
ing, they  found  the  welcome  mat 
rolled  out  where  none  grew  before. 
They  had  been  preceded  by  Mobile 
Fleet  Aircraft  Service  Squadron  121 
—a  complete  and  operational  air  sta- 
tion packed  in  boxes  and  crates. 

Mobile  FASron  121  began  prepar- 
ing for  its  mission  back  in  November 
when  the  squadron’s  field  equipment 
and  rolling  stock  were  packed  at  its 
home  field,  NAS  Chincoteague,  Va., 
and  shipped  to  Puerto  Rico  aboard 
two  LSTs. 

When  the  LSTs  were  beached  in 
late  November,  Mobo’s  heavy  work 
began.  All  hands  turned  to  off-load- 
ing the  ships  and  erecting  the  tent 
city  that  served  for  four  months. 


In  two  days  the  squadron  estab- 
lished a canvas  community  complete 
with  electrical,  sanitation,  mess,  med- 
ical and  dental  facilities  along  with 
all  the  work  shops  required  for  serv- 
icing the  planes. 

Composed  of  20  officers  and  400 
enlisted  men,  Mobo  includes  a con- 
struction battalion  of  85  men  with 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  R.  L.  Yates, 
usN,  as  officer-in-charge. 

As  the  patrol  squadrons  arrived, 
the  squadron  provided  facilities  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  aircraft,  to 
house  and  feed  the  personnel,  to  care 
for  their  health,  and  to  provide  lim- 
ited entertainment  and  recreation. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  the  air 
crews  with  plane  maintenance,  aero- 
logical  information  and  other  assis- 
tance, FASRon  I2I  supplied  haircuts, 
laundry  service  and  movies  free  of 
charge. 


ORDNANCEMEN  OF  FASRon  121  prepare  rockets  for  planes.  Right:  Personnel  division  operates  in  large  tent. 


CURVES  IN  ACTION  make  a splash  as  battleship  passes  through  heavy  sea. 


Salty  Pin-Ups  With  Curved 


There  are  certain  points  of  simi- 
* larity  between  the  Navyman’s  fa- 
vorite pin-ups  — girls  and  ships. 
There’s  the  problem  of  upkeep  for 
both,  they’re  sometimes  uneomfort- 
able  to  live  with,  and  they  may  render 
the  future  unpredietable  as  well  as 
interesting. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  a certain 
charm,  aesthetic  as  well  as  practical. 
Life  would  be  pretty  flat  without 
them,  both  have  comfortable,  eye- 
filling curves  and  they’re  nice  to  look 
at  when  they’re  prettied  up. 

On  the  assumption  that  you  will 
have  little  difficulty  obtaining  pin- 


ups of  your  favorite  type  of  girl, 
here’s  a collection  of  your  favorite 
type  of  ship.  You‘11  find  plenty  of 
variety  here,  from  LST  to  battleship 
and  aircraft  carrier.  Poses  are  un- 
usual, too. 

A ship  looks  different  at  different 
times.  In  a snowstorm,  in  fog  and  in 
rain,  or  in  bright  sunshine,  her  aspect 
constantly  varies.  It  has  been  said 
that,  to  a Navyman,  his  ship  will  not 
look  the  same  when  he  leaves  as 
when  he  first  reported  aboard  for 
duty;  nor  will  it  look  the  same  when 
he  goes  ashore  as  when  he  returns 
from  leave  or  liberty. 


ANGLES  SHOW  off  their  glamour.  Left:  Looking  down  on  USS  Philippine  Sea 
you  see  all.  Below;  Low  angle  accentuates  curves  of  Antietam,  and  New  Jersey. 


MAKING  A SPLASH— DEs,  PT  boats  grew  famous  in  WWII,  have  speed,  beauty. 


For  the  Nautical  Minded 


During  combat  operations  or  Fleet 
training  exercises,  you  might  imag- 
ine your  ship  takes  on  a rugged, 
hard-hitting,  ready-for-action  look. 
During  yard  overhaul  period,  she’s 
in  the  beauty  parlor,  getting  the 
works. 

Many  a ship  will  look  considerably 
different  before  and  after  being 
loaded— a tanker  or  cargo  vessel,  for 
example.  And  then,  too,  there  are  the 
pulse-stirring  occasions  when  the 
ship  is  dressed,  full-dressed,  with  all 
bunting  flying. 


If  you  know  your  ship’s  character- 
istics as  well  as  the  more  feminine 
variety,  the  clock  and  top-heavy  mast 
of  the  battleship  plowing  through 
heavy  seas  will  tell  you  that  some  of 
our  special  variety  of  pin-ups  are  no 
longer  fresh  young  things.  Neverthe- 
less, whether  old  or  new,  the  sight 
of  a noble  vessel  in  the  performanee 
of  her  duty  is  likely  to  bring  a catch 
to  the  throat  of  even  the  most  unsen- 
timental sailor. 

Let’s  see  your  candidate  for  a ship 
pin-up. 


MORE  UNUSUAL  than  glamorous  is  full  face  portrait  of  LST.  Right:  Slim  grace- 
ful curves  of  cruiser  under  way  emphasized  in  gull's  view  of  USS  Manchester. 


Questions  on  Exams,  Rating  Badges 

Sir:  Upon  taking  the  recent  exami- 
nation for  advancement  in  rate,  I no- 
ticed that  the  examination  had  a series 
number  (Series  No.  10)  on  the  front 
page  of  the  booklet.  Was  the  same 
series  used  throughout  the  Navy  in  giv- 
ing examinations  to  all  personnel  of  my 
rate  and  pay  grade? 

I also  have  a question  concerning  the 
rating  badge.  During  the  past  year  I 
have  noticed  petty  officers  in  some  com- 
mands who  were  wearing  stenciled 
rating  badges  on  the  left  sleeves  of 
their  dungarees.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  has  been  authorized  by  Bu- 
Pers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  com- 
manding officers.  Since  it  seems  to  in- 
crease the  morale  and  prestige  of  the 
petty  officers  and  at  the  same  time 
serves  the  purpose  of  identifying  petty 
officers  in  the  working  uniform,  I was 
wondering  if  the  Bureau  has  any  defi- 
nite plans  for  making  this  standard 
practice  throughout  the  Navy.— C.  B. 
G.,  RMl,  USN. 

• Not  only  were  the  examinations 
for  men  of  your  rate  and  pay  grade 
marked  Series  No.  10,  but  so  were  all 
of  the  examinations.  The  examinations 
for  August  1955  will  be  Series  No.  11 
and  the  subsequent  examinations  will 
bear  the  next  consecutive  series  num- 
ber. 

As  for  your  second  question,  sten- 
cilled rating  badges  are  not  authorized. 
However,  in  a recent  uniform  change, 
(see  story  page  55)  a dungaree  rating 
badge,  which  shows  military  rate  only, 
and  which  can  be  sewed  on  or  pressed 
on  with  a hot  iron,  has  been  accepted 
and  authorized.— Ed. 

Fleet  Shore  Duty  Lists 

Sra:  Have  read  with  great  interest  the 
fine  info  you  put  out  on  the  BuPers 
Shore  Duty  List  and  wonder  if  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  could  be  done 
with  the  ComServLant  Shore  Duty  List. 
A short  time  ago  I submitted  a letter 
to  ConServLant  to  be  placed  on  that 
list  and  have  received  no  reply.  There 
are  many  men  at  this  station  who  would 
appreciate  the  publication  of  this  fist 
or  any  information  at  all  about  it.— 
P.  Q.,  QMSN,  USN. 

• Sorry,  but  no  can  do.  BuPers  does 
not  maintain  either  a ComServLant  or  a 
ComServPac  Shore  Duty  List.  However, 
we  have  been  told  that  each  request 
for  shore  duty  sent  to  either  of  those 
commands  is  answered  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  you  wrote  to  All  Hands 
too  soon.— Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unoiTicIal  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  genercH  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulation  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining 
information  from  local  commands  in  all  pos* 
sible  instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Which  Block  Island  Was  Sunk? 

Sir:  In  an  earlier  edition  of  All 
Hands  (September  1954,  page  60)  you 
referred  to  the  uss  Block  Island  (CVE 
106)  as  having  been  torpedoed  and  sunk 
in  the  Atlantic  on  or  about  4 Jun  1944. 

In  another  publication  I have  j'ust 
run  across  of  Block  Island,  it  states  that 
she  was  not  commissioned  until  10  Jun 
1944  and  was  in  action  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  1945  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Is  there  an  error  in  either  of  the 
articles  or  were  there  two  ships  named 
Block  Island?— M.  R.  C.,  CTl,  usn. 

• There  have  been  two  Block  Islands. 
However,  in  our  story  we  made  a mis- 
take in  the  hull  number.  The  one  sunk 
was  CVE  21.  CVE  106  was  placed  in 
commission  10  Jun  1944.— Ed. 

When  Does  Shore  Duty  Start? 

Sm:  Existing  instructions  state  that 
shore  duty  starts  the  first  day  of  report- 
ing for  temporary  or  permanent  duty 
ashore.  I would  like  to  know  when  mine 
started. 

I left  my  ship  in  Japan  on  16  April 
and  arrived  at  my  present  station  for 
"duty  under  instruction”  on  12  June. 
The  time  between  the  two  dates  was 
travel,  leave  and  proceed  time. 

Did  my  shore  duty  start  when  I ar- 
rived at  RecSta,  Treasure  Island,  for 
further  transfer,  or  when  I reported  in 
at  the  school  here?  Although  the  school 
runs  for  44  weeks,  I would  like  to  pre- 
serve my  sea  duty  continuity,  if  possible. 
-C.  E.  J.,  FCC,  USN. 

• In  accordance  with  BuPers  Inst. 
1306. 20B  your  tour  ashore  commenced 
on  the  date  you  reported  to  U.  S.  Naval 
Receiving  Station,  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco.  According  to  your  record 
that  date  was  23  Apr  1954,  so  if  you 
were  still  ashore  on  23  Apr  1955,  you 
would  be  considered  to  have  completed 
a normal  tour  of  shore  duty. 

However,  under  provisions  of  para- 
graph 11  of  Inst.  1306. 20B  you  may 
submit,  at  such  time  as  you  request 
shore  duty,  a request  for  waiver  of  the 
period  served  ashore  while  attending 
school.— Ed. 


Ugh,  Neosho,  Not  Mississinewa! 

Sm:  Speaking  for  myself,  the  officers 
and  crew,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
I would  Hke  to  say  that  we  of  the  uss 
Neosho  (AO-143)  feel  that  our  ship  is 
being  neglected.  In  fact  there  seems  to 
be  a conspiracy  of  silence  regarding  her 
very  existence,  as  well  as  her  rightful 
place. 

Way  back  in  your  October  issue  of 
oilers  on  page  36,  you  referred  to 
Mississinewa  (AO  144)  as  the  first  of  a 
new  class  of  oilers  and  stated  that  there 
will  be  five  new  tankers  in  this  class. 
Neosho  wasn’t  even  mentioned. 

All  that  is  wrong,  dead  wrong  and  it 
appears  that  there  is  a plot  afoot,  not 
only  to  rob  Neosho  of  her  rightful  privi- 
lege of  giving  her  name  to  the  new 
class,  but  also  to  prevent  her  even  join- 
ing it.  Aside  from  the  naval  custom  of 
calling  a class  of  ships  by  the  name  of 
the  first  of  the  type  constructed  there 
is  another  good  reason  why  these  ships 
should  be  referred  to  as  Neosho  class 
oilers.  The  names  of  all  the  others  are 
practically  unpronounceable  (with  the 
exception  of  Truckee  who  is  well  out 
of  the  running  with  her  high  bow 
number). 

Can’t  something  be  done  about  this 
negilect  of  a fine  ship?— CAPT  N.  E. 
Smith,  USN,  Commanding  Officer,  uss 
Neosho  (AO  143.). 

• When  you  commenced  firing,  all 
we  could  do  was  take  evasive  action- 
no  return  fire,  as  we  were  out  of  ammu- 
nition. We  were  wrong. 

To  make  amends  we  hereby  state  that 
the  new  class  of  oilers  is  the  Neosho 
class  and  furthermore  she  can  at  times 
deliver  a very  solid  broadside.  We  have 
proof  of  that. 

By  the  way.  Captain,  how  do  you 
pronounce  Neosho?— Ed. 

Going  Back  to  Subs 

Sm:  How  can  I go  about  getting  re- 
assigned to  submarine  duty?  I qualified 
in  1947  and  since  then  have  served  a 
tour  of  shore  duty  and  am  now  back  at 
sea  in  the  surface  Navy.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible I would  like  to  go  back  to  subs.— 
C.  B.  N.,  SD3(SS),  USN. 

• Men  in  the  Pacific,  like  yourself, 
should  submit  a request  for  return  to 
submarine  duty  to  ComServPac  in  ac- 
cordance with  BuPers  Inst.  1540.2A. 
Atlantic  fleet  would-be  submariners 
should  submit  their  request  t@  ComServ- 
Lant. These  commands  will  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  depending  upon 
the  need  for  the  rate  requesting  subma- 
rine duty.— Ed. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Re-up  Bonus  for  First  20  Years 

Sm:  With  all  the  various  increases  in 
reenlistment  bonuses,  I seem  to  have 
missed  out  on  many  of  the  gains 
offered. 

I was  inducted  in  tire  Navy  in  No- 
vember 1943  and  reenlisted  in  1946  at 
which  time  1 received  a bonus  of  $100. 
In  1948  I reenlisted  for  six  years  and 
received  $50  bonus,  although  later  this 
bonus  was  increased.  In  December 
1953  I again  reenlisted  for  six  years 
with  a bonus  of  $360  for  future  service. 
At  that  time  I was  informed  I could 
not  collect  a past  service  bonus  amount- 
ing to  $300  if  I shipped  over  for  just 
four  years.  A short  time  later,  the  bonus 
was  changed  and  I missed  out. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  present  en- 
listment I will  miss  out  again  as  I 
understand  the  bonus  includes  time 
only  up  to  20  years  of  service  and  I 
will  have  completed  16  years.  At  pres- 
ent I have  received  bonuses  totaling 
$510,  whereas  had  the  bonus  bills  been 
changed  earher,  I would  have  received 
approximately  $2000.  Is  there  any 
means  of  making  up  for  these  misses?— 
M.F.M.,  ATI,  usN. 

• Your  service  record  shows  that 
you  were  entitled  to  a reenlistment 
allowance  under  provisions  of  law  ef- 
fective when  you  reenlisted  in  1946 
and  1948,  since  payment  of  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  was  not  authorized  until 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949 
was  enacted.  Your  six-year  reenlistment 
in  December  1953  entitled  you  to  a 
reinlistment  bonus  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

If  you  again  reenlist  at  the  expira- 
tion of  your  current  enlistment  you  will 
be  entitled  to  a reenlistment  bonus  on 
the  basis  of  the  difference  between  your 
years  of  completed  service  and  20 
years,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  16  Jul  1954.  This  Act,  however,  does 
not  authorize  full  payment  of  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  if  reenlistments  involve 
more  than  20  years  of  obligated  service. 
-Ed. 

These  Tars  are  TARs 

Sm:  Mind  you,  I have  no  complaint, 
since  most  of  my  shore  duty  has  been 
as  requested  and  my  sea  duty  has  been 
good.  There  are  many  less  fortunate  men 
in  the  Navy,  however,  so  when  I read 
the  Shore  Duty  Ehgibility  List  in  the 
November  All  Hands  a question  came 
to  mind:  Why  aren’t  the  stationkeepers 
who  man  the  several  Reserve  Training 
Centers  duoughout  the  country  rotated 
to  sea? 

I am  presently  stationed  at  one  of 
those  centers  and  from  its  complement 
could  be  drawn  several  men  who  have 
been  on  shore  duty  for  years.  These 
men  draw  full  pay,  allowances  and  sub- 
sistence, and  are  physically  qualified  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  their  rates  at 
sea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a wrong  is  com- 


mitted when  a man  of  one  rating  group 
is  left  at  sea  for  a long  period,  while 
another  man  with  the  same  rate  ap- 
parently is  never  rotated  to  sea.— 
R.  L.  J.,  HMC,  USN. 

• The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
recognizes  the  problem  of  stationkeep- 
ers on  continuous  shore  duty,  but  it  is 
also  recognized  that  TAR  personnel  do 
not  have  the  security  of  USN  and 
USN-R  personnel  on  duty  with  the 
Regular  Establishment.  A TAR  may  be 
released  to  inactive  duty  at  any  time  if 
his  billet  is  cut.  For  this  reason  many 
station  keepers  desire  duty  in  the  Regu- 
lars, but  either  are  not  qualified  for  USN 
enlistment  or  are  in  a closed  rate  for 
general  assignment  as  a Reserve.— Ed. 

Transfer  from  CEC  to  Line 

Sm:  I am  an  ensign  in  the  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps,  USNR,  and  a graduate  of 
the  eight-week  course  at  Officers  Can- 
didate School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  the 
U.  S.  Naval  School,  CEC  Officers,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif. 

Can  I transfer  to  the  Unrestricted 
Line?  And,  if  so,  is  there  any  training 


available  to  qualify  for  general  duty  at 
sea?— E.  M.  S.,  ENS,  CEC,  usnr. 

• In  some  instances  requests  for 
transfers  from  staff  corps  to  the  line  for 
Naval  Reserve  officers  are  approved,  de- 
pending upon  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  needs  of  the  naval  service. 

Request  for  transfer  from  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  to  the  line,  USNR,  should 
be  directed  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, via  your  commanding  officer.  If 
your  request  is  approved  you  may  be 
assigned  to  duty  under  instruction  or  to 
some  other  type  duty  to  acquire  experi- 
ence in  the  line.— Ed. 

Steel  Workers  School 

Sir:  I am  interested  in  attending  the 
Steel  Workers,  Class  B School  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.  Can  you  tell  me  how 
much  time  a Navyman  has  to  have  left 
in  the  Navy  to  be  eligible  for  this 
school?— A.  H.  B.,  SWS2,  usn. 

• The  period  of  training  at  the  Steel 
Workers  Class  B School,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  is  14  weeks.  Obligated  service 
required  upon  entry  into  this  school  is 
18  months.— Ed. 


LSVs  Get  Their  Bows  Bobbed 


Sm:  As  you  can  see  from  the  en- 
closed pictures  (see  above)  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  bows  of  some 
LSVs  which  are  in  the  Texas  Group 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  We  have  tried 
to  find  the  reason  for  this  at  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  Headquarters  but  haven’t 
been  able  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
that  will  hold  water. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  uss  Monitor 
(LSV  5)  and  uss  Osage  (LSV  3) 
both  have  flat  bows  as  illustrated  in 
the  picture  while  uss  Ozark  (LSV  2) 
has  the  rounded  type  of  bow?  There 
are  two  other  LSVs  in  mothballs  at 
San  Diego  but  we  don’t  know  which 


type  of  bow  they  have.— R.  C., 
JOl,  USN. 

• It’s  a little  complicated.  Both 
Monitor  and  Osage  were  originally 
designed  and  built  as  large  ANs  (net 
layers)  and  had  a rounded  deck  edge 
across  the  bow  for  ease  in  handling 
net  gear,  similar  to  small  ANs.  After 
completion,  they  were  converted  to 
APs,  and  finally  were  converted  to 
LSVs. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  bow  from 
scooping  seas  onto  the  forecastle,  the 
present  flat  structure  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  photograph  was  installed 
over  the  rounded  nose.— Ed. 


NO  NOSE  IS  GOOD  NOSE— Or  at  least,  flat  ones  for  LSVs  are  better  in 
rough  seas  as  they  prevent  the  ship's  bow  from  scooping  sea  onto  forecastle. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


WHITE  VETERAN  of  Korean  war,  hospital  ship  USS  Consolation  enters  San 
Francisco  harbor  returning  from  fifth  tour  in  Far  East  within  a period  of  5 years. 


EMs  at  Naval  Justice  School 

Sir:  I have  a keen  interest  in  legal 
work  and  am  studying  to  be  a lawyer 
through  college  extension  courses  with 
tlie  idea  of  some  day  having  a practice 
of  my  own.  In  tire  meantime  I’d  hke  to 
put  my  talents  to  work  for  the  Navy 
but  tliere  aren’t  any  enlisted  ratings  in 
the  legal  line.  Do  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  help  me  to  get  into 
legal  work.— R.  O.,  HMl,  usn. 

• The  Navy  recognizes  its  legal  re- 
sponsibilities to  naval  personnel  and,  in 
order  to  assure  that  qualified  personnel 
are  performing  legal  duties,  has  estab- 
lished within  the  restricted  line  category 
of  officers  the  Special  Duty  Officer  (Law), 
Designator  1620. 

Legal  duties,  like  medical  duties,  en- 
gineering duties,  and  a number  of  other 
assignments,  because  of  their  high  edu- 


Naval Station  Journal 
Sir:  This  naval  station  prepares  a 
smooth  typewritten  station  journal  by 
using  additional  sheets  of  the  Deck 
Log  — Additional  Remarks  Sheet 
(NavPers  135,  Rev.  1-51). 

If  a station  jommal  is  kept  in  a 
standard  stock  record  book  in  ink, 
wouldn’t  this  suflBce  as  a “permanent 
record”  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Article  0792,  Navy  Regulations? 

I am  sure  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  would  be  of  prime  interest 
to  all  commands  of  the  shore  estab- 
lishment.—H.  W.,  YNl,  USN. 

• The  format  or  style  of  a naval 
station  journal  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commanding  officer.  There  are 
no  specific  instructions  requiring  a 
certain  type  of  - journal  for  all  naval 
stations,  so  the  one  you  describe  is 
adequate.— Ed. 


cational  requirements,  are  recognized  as 
officer  responsibilities.  Other  than  the 
training  available  to  qualified  personnel 
of  the  YN,  PN  and  HM  ratings  at  the 
School  of  Naval  Justice,  Newport,  R.  I., 
there  are  no  provisions  for  performance 
of  legal  duties  or  practice  of  law  within 
the  enlisted  rating  structure. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  establish  a special 
enlisted  rating  concerned  with  the  per- 
formance of  legal  duties  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  personnel  who  can 
be  accommodated  aboard  ship  and  the 
multiple  number  of  duties  each  enlisted 
man  and  officer  must  perform. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  continue  your 
education  and  when  appropriate  vacan- 
cies occur,  you  should  apply  for  the 
School  of  Naval  Justice,  Newport.  How- 
ever, you  are  reminded  that  the  Navy 
cannot  guarantee  that  you  will  be  as- 
signed to  full-time  legal  duties  even 
though  you  do  attend  the  school.— Ed. 

Transfer  From  and  To  Overseas  Duty 

Sir:  I have  completed  two  years  of 
obligated  service  in  the  Phihppine 
Islands  and  have  agreed  to  extend  an 
additional  year.  After  I have  completed 
six  months  of  the  third  year,  can  I 
make  application  to  BuPers  for  an- 
other foreign  duty  station  — such  as 
Spain?— G.  A.  L.,  YN3,  usn. 

• Provided  you  are  otherwise  quali- 
fied in  accordance  with  BuPers  Inst. 
1306.6A,  you  may  submit  a request  for 
Mission  and  Attache  duty  when  within 
one  year  of  completing  your  tour  of 
overseas  duty.  However,  your  pros- 
pects of  acceptance  are  not  good. 
There  are  no  billets  for  YN3  in  Spain 
under  the  control  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  and,  in  addition,  personnel 
normally  are  not  assigned  from  one 
overseas  station  to  another  without  an 
intervening  tour  of  duty  afloat.— Ed. 


WOs  in  Hospital  Ships 

Sm:  During  a recent  bull  sesssion  the 
remark  was  made  that  the  only  actual 
shipboard  billets  for  Warrant  Officers, 
Hospital  Corps,  are  aboard  hospital 
ships.  Is  this  true?— W.  J.  P.,  Jr., 
eWOHC,  USN. 

• Yes.  the  present  “actual  shipboard 
billets"  for  Warrant  Officers  8170  exist 
only  in  hospital  ships.— Ed. 

Special  Billets  for  WOs 

Sir:  Are  warrant  officers  assigned  duty 
to  industrial  firms,  and  if  so,  what  types 
of  firms  are  they?  About  how  many  war- 
rant officers  (with  specialty  in  rank  and 
country  assigned)  are  assigned  duty  as 
members  of  naval  missions  and  with 
attaches  of  foreign  governments?— G.  V., 
CHMACH,  USN. 

• There  are  no  billets,  as  such,  for 
warrant  officers  in  industrial  firms.  How- 
ever, there  are  a few  billets  for  Gunners 
(724)  and  Radio  Electricians  (766)  in 
the  Inspector  of  Naval  Material  activity. 

There  are  two  billets  for  Ship’s  Clerks 
with  attaches,  one  in  London  and  the 
other  in  Paris.  Also,  there  is  one  billet 
for  a Machinist  (743)  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  and  two  billets  for  Machinists 
at  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
Formosa.  These  billets  are  for  line  war- 
rant officers.— Ed. 

Collar  Devices  for  WOs 

Sm:  In  last  October’s  issue  of  All 
Hands  you  published  information  re- 
garding new  insignia  and  stripes  for 
warrant  officers.  Warrants  in  the  W-3 
and  W-4  grades  now  wear  silver  de- 
vices on  the  right  side  of  the  collar.  Do 
they  stiU  wear  a gold  corps  device  on 
the  left  side  of  the  collar,  or  should 
these  be  changed  to  silver  also?— 
M.  W.  H.,  ChCARP,  USN. 

• Gold  corps  devices  are  worn  on  the 
left  collar  by  all  warrant  officers.  BuPers 
Notice  1020  of  23  Nov  1954  promul- 
gates new  insignia  of  grade  established 
in  accordance  with  the  Warrant  Officer 
Act  of  1954,  which  provides  four  sep- 
arate grades  of  warrant  officers— Ed. 

Overseas  Shore  Dufy  in  Hawaii 

Sm:  I have  over  five  years’  sea  duty 
(with  the  Atlantic  Fleet)  and  would 
like  overseas’  shore  duty.  What  are  my 
prospects  of  being  assigned  to  Hono- 
lulu?—L.  J.  C.,  AM2,  USN. 

• Personnel  are  not  normally 
assigned  to  Hawaii  from  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  except  in  case  of  hardship.  How- 
ever, the  new  choice  of  duty  rights  of 
reenlistees  greatly  simplifies  your  prob- 
lem. On  reenlistment  you  may  request 
assignment  to  the  Pacific  which  is  guar- 
anteed you.  Then  indicate  Hawaii  as 
first  choice  on  your  list  of  preferences. 
If  there  is  no  billet  available,  submit  a 
request  that  you  be  placed  on  Com- 
AirPacs  waiting  list.— Ed. 
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Underwater  Headache  (to  the  Enemy) 
Sm:  I would  appreciate  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  new  Migraine  IV 
submarines  (designated  as  radar  picket 
submarines)  reportedly  under  construc- 
tion at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  I am  espe- 
cially interested  in  knowing  if  the  crews 
to  these  boats  will  be  assigned  from 
both  SubPac  and  SubLant  as  were  the 
crews  for  the  Migraine  III  boats  re- 
cently commissioned  at  Philadelphia.— 
W.  G.  H.,  ETC(SS),  usN. 


• There  are  two  radar  picket  subma- 
rines ( SSRs ) now  under  construction  at 
the  Portsmouth  Navy  Shipyard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Present  completion  dates 
are  scheduled  for  the  latter  part  of  1956. 
The  commissioning  crews  will  he  fur- 
nished by  either  one  or  both  of  the  Sub- 
marine Force  Commanders.  Since  you 
are  attached  to  SubPac,  if  you  desire 
duty  as  a member  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioning crews,  you  should  make  your 
preference  known  to  Commander,  Sub- 
marine Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet.— Kn. 


Passed  Over  for  Promotion 

Sm:  I am  a lieutenant,  USN,  with 
present  date  of  rank  of  1 Apr  1946.  In 
1953  and  1954  I was  passed  over  for 
lieutenant  commander.  Under  the  Offi- 
cer Personnel  Act  of  7 Aug  1947,  as 
amended  28  July  1954,  how  long  will  I 
be  retained  on  active  duty?  Will  my 
release  be  automatic,  or  must  I submit  a 
special  application?— R.  E.  F.,  LT,  usn. 

• The  1947  Officer  Personnel  Act 
provides  that  lieutenants  and  lieutenants 
(junior  grade)  who  twice  failed  to  be  se- 


Morrison  Had  Short  but  Heroic  Career,  Earned  Two  NUCs 


Sm:  uss  Morrison  (DD  560)  was 
missing  from  your  January  list  of  Navy 
ships  which  have  received  more  than 
one  Navy  Unit  Commendation.  Evi- 
dence of  Morrisons  two  awards  may 
be  found  on  page  20  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Awards  Manual.— S.  B., 
Ex-S02,  usNR. 

• You  are  correct.  Morrison  not 
only  won  two  NUCs— she  won  them 
in  a life  span  which  barely  encom- 
passed 22  months. 

In  brief,  here’s  her  record:  DD  560 
slid  down  the  ways  on  4 Jul  1943. 
Fitting  out,  commissioning  and  shake- 
down  were  completed  rapidly  enough 
for  the  ship  to  arrive  in  Pearl  Harbor 
on  1 Mar  1944,  en  route  to  the  fighting 
area.  After  serving  as  a tanker  escort 
during  Fleet  raids  on  Palau;  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea;  Truk,  Satawon  and  Po- 
nape,  Morrison  headed  back  to  Pearl 
to  train  for  the  invasions  of  Saipan, 
Tinian  and  Guam. 

Action  in  the  Saipan  area  occupied 
DD  560  from  17  Jun  1944  until  2 
Aug  1944,  when  she  was  ordered  to 
duty  with  Task  Force  58  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Guam. 

By  13  August  Morrison  had  finished 
her  screening  duties  with  the  Guam 
invasion  force.  She  then  began  operat- 
ing with  Task  Group  38.3  on  a series 
of  raids  in  the  Philippines. 

The  action  for  which  Morrison  won 
her  first  NUC  occurred  on  24  Oct 
1944  while  TG  38.3  was  off  Samar. 
DD  560  was  ordered  to  aid  the  carrier 
Princeton  (CV  37),  badly  hit  by  a 
Japanese  bomb.  Shortly  after  noon, 
Morrison  came  alongside  Princeton  to 
assist  in  fighting  fires.  She  had  just 
reached  her  position  when  Princeton, 
drifting  and  rolling  heavily  in  the 
foul  weather,  wedged  the  destroyer  s 
mast  and  forward  stack  between  her 
uptakes. 

Then,  in  the  words  of  her  first  cita- 
tion for  the  NUC,  “Morrison  rode  in 
irons  for  almost  an  hour  and,  with 
heavy  debris  falling  on  her  decks  and 
with  communications  handled  by  word 
of  mouth,  efficiently  rigged  hoses  and 
aided  fire  fighting  parties,  standing 
by  the  carrier  until  fires  were  under 


control.  Later,  when  a terrific  explo- 
sion blew  off  the  major  portion  of 
Princeton’s  stern,  she  immediately  dis- 
patched boats  to  assist  in  the  rescue 
of  survivors  and  recovered  almost  four 
hundred  men  from  the  sea.” 

Dropping  her  Princeton  survivors  at 
Ulithi,  Morrison  headed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco and  repairs  to  the  heavy  damage 
caused  by  her  broadside  "bullfight” 
with  Princeton. 

Morrison  was  back  in  the  war  area 
by  Okinawa’s  D-day  minus  seven, 
however,  participating  in  bombard- 
ment, night  harassing  fire  and  off- 
shore patrols. 

DD  560’s  second  NUC— and  her 
end— were  the  result  of  radar  picket 
action  in  the  Okinawa  area  on  4 May 
1945.  But  let  the  citation  tell  the  story 
of  Morrison’s  action  on  that  bright, 
clear  May  morning; 

“Promptly  opening  fire  on  a group 
of  more  than  forty  Japanese  planes 
which  penetrated  our  aircraft  screen 
to  attack  the  ships  of  the  radar  picket 
station,  uss  Morrison  skillfully  fought 
off  the  determined  attackers  for  over 
an  hour  and,  with  her  own  gunfire, 
shot  down  five  aircraft  before  they 
could  complete  suicide  dives.  Main- 
taining a steady  barrage  against  the 
overwhelming  force,  she  gallantly  con- 
tinued in  action  despite  severe  dam- 
age from  four  suicide  planes  which 


struck  her  in  rapid  succession,  fighting 
resolutely  until  she  went  down  shortly 
after  the  last  hit.  Her  sturdy  and  val- 
iant service  under  a prolonged  suicide- 
bombing attack  contributed  to  the  ef- 
fective defense  of  our  ships  and  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  upon  Morrison, 
her  courageous  officers  and  men  and 
the  United  States  Naval  Service.” 

Incidentally,  the  phrase  "sturdy  and 
valiant  service”  reminds  us  of  the 
Civil  War  cox’n  for  whom  uss  Morri- 
son (DD  560)  was  named.  He  was 
John  G.  Morrison,  Coxswain,  usn,  born 
in  1836  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment’s General  Order  59— dated  22 
Jun  1865— Morrison,  while  serving  as 
coxswain  on  board  uss  Carondelet, 
was  commended  for  meritorious  con- 
duct in  general  and  especially  for  his 
heroic  conduct  and  his  inspiring  ex- 
ample to  the  crew  in  the  engagement 
with  the  Rebel  ram  Arkansas  (in  Mis- 
sissippi’s Yazoo  River  on  15  Jul  1862). 
Although  Carondelet  was  badly  dam- 
aged, with  several  of  her  crew  killed 
and  many  wounded,  and  others  al- 
most suffocated  from  the  effects  of 
escaping  steam,  Morrison  rallied  his 
shipmates  when  boarders  were  called 
on  deck— and  was  the  first  to  return 
to  the  guns  and  give  the  ram  a broad- 
side as  she  passed.  He  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor.— Ed. 


USS  MORRISON  (DD  560)  holds  two  NUCs  for  battle  action  off  Samar, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Okinawa  operation  during  World  War  II. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
The  Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  four  or 
more  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Enterprise  (CV  6).— All  per- 
sonnel, ship’s  company  and  air  groups 
are  invited  to  attend  the  second  an- 
nual reunion  to  be  held  3,  4 and  5 
September  at  the  Knickerbocker  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111.  For  information  and  res- 
ervations, write  to  Hank  Sabbatis, 
18905  Maplewood  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  or  Bob  Flagg,  2005  Snyder  Ave., 
Canton,  Ohio. 

• uss  Kidd  (DD  661)  and  uss 
Black  ( DD  666 ) .—The  seventh  annual 
reunion  will  be  held  12,  13  and  14 
August  at  Hotel  Sheraton  Park,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Contact  James  Cox,  701 
Glenwood  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

• uss  LST  850.— All  members  are 
invited  to  attend  the  first  reunion  to 
be  held  20  and  21  August  in  Wellsville, 
N.  Y.  Contact  Hugh  Freer,  64  S.  High- 
land Ave.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

• uss  Ludlow  (DD  438).— The  fifth 
annual  reunion  will  be  held  5,  6 and  7 


Ship  Reunions 

August  at  Hotel  Vanderbilt,  New  York 
City.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Cal  Custy,  31  Sunbright 
Drive  So.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

• uss  Quincy  ( CA  71 ) .—The  fourth 
annual  reunion  will  be  held  12,  13  and 
14  August  at  Hotel  Governor  Clinton, 
New  York  City.  Contact  Edward 
Moore,  173  Carlton  Terrace,  Teaneck, 
N.  J. 

• 59th  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion.—The  third  reunion  will  be  held 
26,  27  and  28  August,  Charlotte  Hotel, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Write  to  Fred  Harsch, 
c/o  Wilder  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

• Seabee  Veterans  of  America.— The 
ninth  annual  reunion  will  be  held  12, 
13  and  14  August  at  the  Hotel  Hayes, 
Jackson,  Mich.  Contact  N,  P.  Ser- 
combe,  516  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Jack- 
son,  Mich. 

• First  Beach  Battalion.— A reunion 
is  being  planned  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1 through  5 July.  Those 
interested  may  contact  Charles  F. 
Speraw,  311  E.  Marble  St.,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa. 

• Navy  V-12,  (Central  Missouri 
State  College.)— It  is  proposed  to  have 
a reunion  of  all  personnel  in  this  unit 
on  campus  during  1943  to  December 


1945  for  12,  13  and  14  August.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  from 
Irvin  L.  Peters,  Central  Missouri  State 
College,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  or  Irl 
Gladfelter,  Director  of  Alumni  Bela- 
tions,  Gentral  Missouri  State  GoUege, 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 

• uss  LCI  673.— All  hands  who  are 
interested  in  a reunion  with  time  and 
place  to  be  decided,  may  contact  Mr. 
John  H.  Norton,  New  Clampett  Bldg., 
1559  Post  Bd.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

• Fleet  Marine  Force  ( 1st,  3rd,  5th 
& 6th  Marine  Divisions) .-All  person- 
nel who  served  in  the  FMF,  including 
aviation,  are  invited  to  attend  the  FMF 
Concurrent  Beunions  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  24-25  June,  whether  or  not  they 
served  in  one  of  the  divisions  named. 
The  First  Marine  Division  will  meet 
in  the  Hotel  Willard;  Third  Division 
at  the  Hotel  Raleigh;  Fifth  at  the  Hotel 
Statler;;  Sixth,  Mayflower  Hotel.  For 
more  information  concerning  First  Di- 
vision, write  to  Box  84,  Alexandria, 
Va.;  Third  Division  to  Col.  R.  F.  Crist, 
USMC,  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps, 
Wash.,  D.  C.;  Fifth  Division,  Mr.  Wal- 
ler R.  Miller,  P.O.  Box  1907,  Wash., 
D.  C.;  Sixth  Division,  Col.  V.  H.  Kru- 
lak,  USMC,  Headquarters,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


lected  for  promotion  will  be  honorably 
discharged  on  30  June  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  failed  for  the  second  time 
to  be  selected.  The  action  is  automatic 
and  requires  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  concerned. 

In  your  case,  you  were  considered  but 
not  selected  by  the  1954  and  1955  selec- 
tion boards.  However,  inasmuch  as  all 
selection  boards,  since  1 Jul  1954,  have 
been  convened  pursuant  to  the  Officer 
Personnel  Act,  as  amended,  your  failure 
before  the  1955  selection  board  is 
counted  as  your  first  under  this  law.  Un- 
less otherwise  rendered  ineligible,  you 
will  be  considered  by  the  next  applicable 
selection  board  convened  in  the  fiscal 
year  1956.  Good  luck.— Ed. 

Wave  Overseas  Eligibility  List 

Sir:  Could  you  give  a rundown  of 
overseas  stations  where  Waves  may  re- 
quest duty  and  also  the  procedures  to 
be  followed?  I am  particularly  inter- 
ested to  know  if  Waves  may  be  sent 
to  South  America.— M.  E.  Z.,  YN3, 
usn(w). 

• In  the  Pacific  there  are  Waves 
serving  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Japan.  In 
the  Atlantic  there  are  a few  at  London, 
England;  Paris,  France;  and  Naples, 
Italy.  There  are  none  in  South  America. 

Waves  interested  in  overseas  duty 
should  submit  an  official  request  to  be 
placed  on  the  overseas  eligibility  list. 
The  information  is  given  in  BuPers  Inst. 
1306.10A  or  1306.6A.-Ed. 


Travel  via  MATS  or  MSTS? 

Sir:  The  February  issue  of  All  Hands 
(p.  24)  stated:  “Dependents  of  per- 
sonnel attached  to  ships  operating  in 
the  Mediterranean  are  not  eligible  for 
travel  via  MATS  aircraft  on  a space 
available  basis  but  they  are  eligible  for 
space  available  travel  via  MSTS  vessels 
provided  the  ship  will  be  in  the  area 
for  six  months  or  more.” 

According  to  OpNav  Inst.  4630.14, 
“All  dependents  of  naval  personnel  en- 
titled to  government  transportation  will 
be  authorized  to  travel  via  government 
air  when  available  and  when  so  re- 
quested . . . Departmental  or  field  au- 
thorities empowered  to  issue  travel  or- 
ders will  authorize  or  direct  travel  of 
all  personnel  by  air  as  appropriate  to 
. . . and  promoting  morale.” 

Therefore,  as  I understand  it,  a person 
on  active  duty  whose  family  is  with  him 
in  the  Mediterranean  area  and  whose 
ship  is  there  for  six  months  or  more,  is 
entitled  to  government  transportation  for 
his  dependents  on  space  available  basis. 
If  he  requests  it  he  will  be  authorized 
government  air  travel,  if  available.  Is 
my  interpretation  right?— T.  L.  A.,  Jr., 
CDR,  usN. 

• The  statement  made  in  All  Hands 
is  correct.  None  of  the  categories  of 
passengers  eligible  for  travel  in  MATS 
aircraft  are  applicable  to  travel  of  de- 
pendents on  a space  available  basis. 

The  categories  of  those  eligible  as 
outlined  in  OpNav  Inst.  4621.3  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  travel  in  MSTS  vessels. 


Likewise,  the  categories  outlined  in 
OpNav  Inst.  4630.12  are  applicable  only 
to  travel  in  MATS  aircraft. 

Your  interpretation  of  the  instructions 
may  arise  from  the  language  used  in 
OpNav  Inst.  4630.14.  The  words 
“entitled  to  government  transportation” 
actually  mean  “entitled  to  transporta- 
tion at  government  expense.”  The  fact 
that  dependents  may  be  “eligible”  for 
travel  by  one  mode  of  transportation 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are 
eligible  or  entitled  to  travel  by  another 
mode  of  transportation.— Ed. 

BAQ  for  Adopted  Child 

Sir:  My  wife  and  I adopted  a baby 
cn  15  Jun  1954.  While  no  formal  papers 
were  signed  at  that  time  the  baby  was 
ours  in  every  respect,  but  the  personnel 
office  told  me  I couldn’t  have  my  rec- 
ords adjusted  until  after  the  adoption 
was  final.  In  this  case,  no  additional 
BAQ  is  involved.  However,  as  soon  as 
this  adoption  elears  the  courts  we  plan 
to  adopt  another  child  and  additional 
BAQ  will  be  involved.  Do  you  think  I’ll 
be  able  to  get  additional  BAQ  for  the 
second  child  before  its  adoption  is  final? 
-A.  G.  H.,  ATG,  USN. 

• Yes— a child  will  be  considered  an 
eligible  dependent  for  purposes  of  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  or  government 
transportation  upon  entry  of  the  inter- 
locutory decree  of  adoption  or  adoption 
decree  though  the  adoption  may  not  be 
final  for  a certain  period  of  time.— Ed. 
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MEN  from  USS  Kermit  Roosevelt  (ARG  16)  worked  around  the  clock,  sal- 
vaging cargo,  gear  and  repairing  equipment  of  SS  Cornhusker  Mariner. 


Smog's  Fog  in  Log 

Sir:  How  would  you  classify  “smog” 
in  the  deck  log  columnar  sheet — 
A.  A.  A.,  QM  3,  usN. 

• Rough  deck  log  form  NavPers-130 
contains  instructions  for  numerals  to  be 
used  in  recording  weather  in  the  deck 
log  columnar  sheet.  The  numeral  desig- 
nated for  fog  should  be  used  to  record 
smog  in  deck  log  columnar  sheet.— Ed. 

No  Wave  LDOs 

Sir:  I note  that  the  latest  instructions 
and  notices  on  Limited  Duty  Officer 
qualifications  state  that  the  program  is 
for  male  personnel  only.  I have  been 
wondering  if  the  Bureau  intends  to  open 
this  field  to  women  since  many  of  us 
now  on  active  duty  have  the  required 
10  years’  service.  M.  A.  W.,  YNC, 
usn(  w). 

• No  plans  or  provisions  are  being 
formulated  at  present  to  allow  women 
enlisted  personnel  to  apply  for  LDO, 
and  none  are  contemplated.  There  are 
other  officer  procurement  programs  now 
in  effect  for  which  women  are  eligible 
and  if  you  are  interested  in  advancing 
to  officer  status  All  Hands  suggests  you 
contact  your  personnel  officer.— Ed. 

Streamers  on  National  Ensign 

Sir:  Ever  since  the  service  wide  ex- 
aminations last  August,  a friend  and  1 
have  been  hunting  the  answer  to  the 
following  question:  Who  authorizes  the 
placing  of  black  crepe  streamers  on  the 
national  ensign? 

We  are  both  attached  to  a signal 
gang,  so  have  access  to  all  publica- 
tions concerning  uses  of  the  ensign,  but 
we  have  had  no  luck  in  our  quest  so 
far.  We  would  appreciate  your  help. 
-P.  Q„  QMSN,  USN. 

• • Your  best  unofficial  source  material 
on  the  subject  of  draping  the  flag  with 
black  crepe  streamers  is  “The  Flag  of 


I 


the  United  States,  Its  History  and  Sym- 
bolism" by  James  A.  Moss.  Pages  170 
and  171  of  that  book  contain  special 
rules  based  on  the  flag  code. 

The  basic  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  Since  the  flag  symbolizes  the  na- 
tion, it  should  be  half-masted  or 
dressed  with  crepe  only  in  cases  where 
it  is  appropriate  to  indicate  that  the 
nation  mourns.  If  it  is  desired  to  show 
that  a state,  a city,  a club  or  a society 
mourns,  then  the  flag  of  that  state,  city, 
club  or  society  should  be  half-masted  or 
dressed  with  crepe. 

2.  The  flag  should  not  be  both  half- 
masted  and  dressed  with  crepe  at  the 
same  time,  nor  should  it  ever  be  tied  in 
the  middle  with  crepe  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  mourning. 

3.  To  indicate  mourning  when  the 
flag  is  fastened  to  a small  staff,  as  when 
carried  in  a parade,  two  streamers  of 
black  crepe  of  suitable  length  are  at- 


tached to  the  spearhead,  allowing  the 
streamers  to  fall  naturally. 

4.  To  indicate  mourning  when  the 
flag  is  not  on  a staff  but  is  displayed 
flat,  a black  crepe  bow-knot,  either 
with  or  without  streamers,  is  placed  at 
the  fastening  points. 

Another  source  of  the  information 
you  seek  is  DNC  27,  “U.  S.  Naval  Flags 
and  Pennants."  According  to  that  pub- 
lication-page A-2,  Sect.  3{m)— “Crepe 
streamers  may  be  affixed  to  spearheads 
or  flagstaffs  in  a parade  only  by  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Also,  Article  2195  of  “Navy  Regula- 
tions" discusses  the  display  of  personal 
flags,  command  pennants  and  commis- 
sion pennants  in  funerals  ashore.  The 
draping  in  mourning  of  these  personal 
flags  in  a funeral  procession  is  discussed 
and  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
specific  question  asked  in  the  examina- 
tion—Ed. 
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Have  Bell  Bottoms— Will  Travel 


\^HiLE  EATING  LUNCH  in  an  Oslo, 
Norway,  cafe  the  young  seaman 
turned  to  his  companion,  “Say  Boats, 
maybe  you  can  explain  something  to 
me.  All  day  people  have  been  com- 
ing up  and  tapping  me  on  the  back. 
When  I turn  around  to  find  out  what 


they  want,  they  just  nod  and  continue 
on  their  way  without  saying  a word. 
What’s  the  scoop?” 

The  second  class  boatswain’s  mate 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  “You,  my 
young  friend,  have  been  playing  an 
important  part  in  one  of  the  oldest 
traditions  concerning  seagoing  men.” 
He  paused  for  eflfect,  then  continued, 
“It’s  an  old  Scandinavian  belief  that 
men  of  the  sea,  who  have  just  com- 
pleted a long  voyage,  are  lucky.  Here 
in  Oslo  the  tradition  has  grown  up 
that  by  touching  a sailor  the  luck 
will  be  transmitted.  But  that  isn’t 
all.  To  have  the  luck  passed  on,  they 
must  touch  a sailor  in  one  particular 
spot,  the  stars  on  the  back  of  his 
collar.” 

This  httle  incident  illustrates  one 
of  the  many  legends  and  traditions 
concerning  the  uniform  worn  by 
American  bluejackets.  They  all  help 
make  it  the  best  known  and  most 
easily  recognized  uniform  worn  by 
any  member  of  any  armed  force  in 
the  world  today.  From  Hong  Kong 
to  Paris,  from  Alaska  to  Buenos  Aires, 
the  American  sailor’s  uniform  is 


known  and  recognized  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation. 

Why  are  the  famed  “bellbottom 
trousers,  coats  o’  Navy  blue”  so  well 
known?  There  are  two  prime  rea- 
sons. First,  over  the  years  the  uni- 
form has  defied  any  radical  changes. 
Second,  over  those  same  years,  the 


American  Navy  has  visited  almost 
every  major  port  in  the  world,  giving 
every  nationality  a chance  to  see  and 
become  familiar  with  the  uniform. 
In  some  cases  many  years  may  have 
elapsed  between  visits,  but  when  the 
U.  S.  Navy  returned,  the  uniform 
was  the  same  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  identity  of  the  men  wear- 
ing it. 

It’s  not  only  in  the  port  cities  that 
people  recognize  the  American  sailor, 
as  a couple  of  Navymen  found  out 
when  they  wangled  a special  liberty 
pass  from  their  ship  for  a week-end 
trip  to  Brussels,  Belgium.  The  two 
were  sure  that  they  would  not  be 
recognized  as  U.  S.  Navymen,  since 
American  sailors  seldom  have  a 
chance  to  get  that  far  inland. 

They  soon  found  out  that  they 
were  mistaken.  Within  an  hour  a dis- 
tinguished looking  man  approached 
and  asked,  “Aren’t  you  American 
sailors?” 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  during 
0? 


World  War  I he  had  run  into  some 
“Yank”  Navymen  and  he  had  no 
trouble  identifying  the  two  from 
what  he  could  remember  of  the  uni- 
form. He  then  went  on  to  tell  several 
sea  stories  about  the  Navy  and  espe- 
cially about  the  uniform.  Like  a great 
majority  of  both  Navymen  and  civi- 
lians, he  had  heard  that  the  stripes 
on  the  sailor’s  collar  represented  the 
three  great  victories  of  Lord  Nelson, 
the  great  English  admiral,  and  that 
the  neckerchief  had  first  been  worn 
as  a mourning  badge  for  him. 

As  romantic  as  those  two  anecdotes 
may  sound,  historians  and  research- 
ers can  find  no  basis  in  fact  to  support 
them.  The  origin  of  the  stripes  on  the 
collar  precedes  Lord  Nelson’s  day 
when  the  British  Admiralty  put  all 
enlisted  men  in  the  same  uniform. 
Until  that  time,  each  had  dressed 
pretty  much  to  suit  his  own  taste,  in 
so  far  as  his  pocketpook  would  allow. 

The  board  that  met  to  discuss  the 
uniform  for  the  ratings,  found  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  men  had  taken 


to  embroidering  their  collars  with 
various  types  of  white  striping.  Since 
the  men  seemed  to  like  this  decora- 
tion, the  board  recommended  that 
there  be  uniformity  and  for  some  rea- 
son which  has  never  been  disclosed, 
picked  the  three  stripes  that  now 


adorn  the  jumpers  of  both  the  U.  S. 
and  British  Navy. 

Later,  when  the  American  Navy 
had  occasion  to  design  a uniform  for 
the  men,  the  stripes  on  the  cuffs  of 
the  jumper  were  added,  but  with  a 
special  significance.  Petty  officers, 
seamen  and  first  class  firemen  wore 
three  stripes,  ordinary  seamen  and 
second  class  firemen  wore  two  and 
landsmen,  coal  heavers  and  boys 
wore  one.  This  same  system  remained 
in  effect  until  after  World  War  II 
when  all  enlisted  men  were  author- 
ized to  wear  three  stripes  on  their 
cuffs,  regardless  of  their  pay  grade 
or  occupation. 

The  legend  concerning  the  necker- 
chief serving  as  a mourning  badge  for 
Lord  Nelson  has  never  been  sup- 
ported. The  origin  of  the  neckerchief 
seems  to  have  come  from  an  even 
more  practical  use  than  the  stripes. 
In  the  early  days  of  both  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  the  British  sea  service,  the 
old-time  sailors  lacked  the  facilities 
of  a barber  shop  and  as  a result 
would  let  their  hair  grow  long  during 
their  time  at  sea.  To  keep  the  hair 


out  of  their  way,  they  braided  it  into 
a pigtail,  and  this  soon  became  a 
mark  of  a sailor. 

To  keep  their  jerseys  clean,  the 
salts  started  wearing  either  a ban- 
dana or  a detachable  and  washable 
collar.  This  not  only  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  laundry,  but  also  helped 
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conserve  fresh  water  during  long 
spells  at  sea. 

While  today’s  uniform  for  the  first 
six  pay  grades  of  Navy  enlisted  men 
hasn’t  changed  radically  over  the 
years,  there  was  a time  when  it 
looked  as  though  it  were  going  to  get 
a complete  overhaul.  Shortly  after 
World  War  II  there  arose  a clamor 
for  a uniform  change,  with  those 
boosting  the  change  claiming  that 


many  parts  of  the  uniform  had  out- 
grown their  usefulness.  Their  spe- 
cific complaints  referred  to  the  collar, 
neckerchief,  jumper  and  bell  bottom 
trousers. 

In  Washington  the  Uniform  Board, 
after  many  trials,  came  up  with  a 
completely  diflFerent  outfit  as  a pos- 
sible new  uniform  for  Navymen.  It 
was  a smart  looking  outfit,  consisting 
of  a jacket,  shirt  and  tie;  trousers 
with  a fore  and  aft  crease,  and  an 
overseas  cap.  Those  who  had  recom- 
mended a change  were  satisfied. 
Then  the  uniform  was  given  the  acid 
test.  It  was  sent  to  the  backbone  of 
the  Navy,  the  operating  forces,  for 
appraisal  and  comments. 

The  sailors  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Fleets  were  given  a chance 
to  see  and  try  the  new  uniform.  The 
reception  it  received  set  oflF  a chain 
reaction  that  would  have  compared 
favorably  with  an  H-Bomb. 

The  men  in  the  Fleet  took  one 
look  at  the  proposed  uniform  and 
started  writing  letters  by  the  barrel- 
ful. Some  were  lengthy,  going  into 
great  detail  as  to  why  the  uniform 
,was  impractical  for  men  at  sea.  Oth- 


ers were  short,  but  equally  eloquent, 
as  witness  the  few  choice  words 
voiced  by  an  unknown  petty  oflBcer: 
“Dear  Sirs;  It  ain’t  Navy.  Respect- 
fully.” 

The  arguments  against  the  pro- 
posed uniform  were  many  and 
ranged  from  a lack  of  space  in  which 


to  store  it,  to  the  lack  of  comfort  as 
compared  to  the  traditional  uniform. 
It  was  stated,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  a combatant  vessel  in  the  Navy 
just  doesn’t  give  every  man  enough 
room  to  hang  a coat,  pants  and  the 
several  shirts  which  would  be 
needed. 

In  addition,  argued  the  men,  ship- 
board laundry  facilities  just  weren’t 
big  enough  to  handle  the  job  of  keep- 
ing white  or  blue  shirts  cleaned  and 
pressed  for  the  entire  crew. 

There  was  also  the  matter  of  sheer 
comfort.  Almost  every  letter  stressed 
the  fact  that  for  both  working  and 
liberty  the  proposed  shirt,  tie  and 
coat  couldn’t  begin  to  compare  with 
the  open  necked  jumper. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  opinion  of  a man  who  defi- 
nitely needs  comfort  and  ease  of 
movement  in  clothes  in  his  line  of 
work,  Gene  Kelly,  one  of  today’s  fore- 
most modern  dancers  and  also  a for- 
mer Navyman.  In  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Kelly,  this  wiiter  asked  why  it 


was  that  S’O  many  musical  produc- 
tions were  staged  with  the  dancers 
wearing  the  bluejacket’s  uniform. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  Kelly  was  work- 
ing on  a picture  in  London,  England, 
and  was  wearing  a Navy  uniform. 
“It’s  like  this,”  he  said,  “one  of  the 
first  things  that  any  dancer  looks  for 
when  he  is  planning  a big  number,  is 
an  eye-catching  costume.  One  that 
the  spectator  immediately  associates 
with  himself  or  some  particular  ele- 
ment with  which  he  is  familiar.  For 
that,  the  Navy  uniform  can’t  be  beat. 
Another,  and  even  more  important 
reason  for  many  dancers  in  bell- 
bottoms,  is  the  comfort  of  the  uni- 
form. As  you  know,  a dancer  needs 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  free- 
dom of  movement  and  this  uniform,” 
pointing  to  the  one  he  wore,  “doesn’t 
hinder  in  any  way.” 

That  is  an  expert’s  opinion  on  the 
comfort  afforded  by  the  uniform,  but 
it  isn’t  necessary  to  go  any  further 
than  the  nearest  CPO  to  reinforce 
that  theory.  Granted  that  men  who 
wear  the  fore  and  aft  rig  like  their 
uniform,  but  when  asked  how  it  com- 
pares for  comfort  with  a bluejacket’s 


uniform,  nine  out  of  ten  will  reply 
that  the  bell  bottoms  are  far  superior. 

When  the  shouting  and  tumult 
about  the  new  uniform  died  down, 
the  Uniform  Board  tallied  the  results. 
They  found  that  the  men  who  would 
have  been  slated  to  wear  it  were 
strongly  against  the  change.  They 
wanted  to  keep  the  one  they  had. 
The  final  score  was  79  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  current  uniform,  13  per 


cent  wanted  the  new  one,  and  eight 
per  cent  did  not  care  or  gave  no 
opinion.  The  proposed  idea  was  im- 
mediately shelved. 

Since  that  time,  the  only  minor 
change  in  the  basic  uniform  has  been 
the  addition  of  a fly  front  on  the 
trousers,  replacing  the  old  13  button 
style.  However,  there  are  still  many 
old  salts,  and  some  of  the  younger 
ones  too,  who  prefer  the  13-button 
style  with  an  almost  fanatical  devo- 
tion, and  who  deplore  the  day  when 
they  will  have  to  be  replaced  with 
the  new  trousers. 

In  this  respect,  there  has  always 
been  a belief  that  the  13  buttons  on 
the  old  style  trousers  represented  the 
original  13  colonies  of  the  U.  S.  Like 
so  many  other  stories,  there  is  no 
basis  for  this  one.  Actually,  before 
1894  the  trousers  had  only  seven  but- 
tons. It  wasn’t  until  the  broadfall 
front  was  enlarged  that  the  13  but- 
tons were  put  on  the  uniform  and 
then  only  to  add  to  the  symmetry  of 
design. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  during  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  first  forty  years  of  ex- 


istence, there  was  no  prescribed  uni- 
form for  the  enlisted  men.  During 
that  time  various  orders  and  regula- 
tions provided  for  oflBcers’  uniforms, 
but  nowhere  can  be  found  any  men- 
tion of  what  the  men  before  the  mast 
were  supposed  to  wear. 

Despite  the  lack  of  regulations  the 
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EMs  of  those  days  did  have  a certain 
uniformity  about  them.  Most  of  the 
clothes  they  wore  were  purchased 
aboard  ship  and  charged  oflF  to  their 
pay.  The  ship  would  stock  up  on  basic 
items  of  wear,  such  as  jerseys,  pants 
and  caps,  before  any  long  trip.  These 
would  all  be  the  same  design,  and 
during  any  extended  tour  of  duty  it 


was  a sure  thing  that  everyone  would 
be  wearing  those  items  by  the  time 
the  ship  returned  to  the  U.  S. 

That  didn’t  provide  for  complete 
uniformity  throughout  the  Navy, 
however,  as  each  ship  did  its  own 
buying  and  it  was  up  to  the  skipper 
of  the  individual  ship  to  decide  what 
type  of  clothing  would  be  stocked. 
As  a result,  the  clothing  worn  varied 
greatly  from  ship  to  ship.  In  this 
connection,  one  of  the  first  recorded 
descriptions  of  an  enlisted  man’s  uni- 
form comes  from  Navy  files  telling  of 
the  arrival  of  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur  in  New  York  with  the  frig- 
ates United  States  and  Macedonia  in 
1813.  The  files  disclose  that  the  sail- 
ors were  clothed  in  “glazed  canvas 


hats  with  stiff  brims,  decked  with 
streamers  of  ribbon,  blue  jackets  but- 
toned loosely  over  waistcoats  and 
blue  trousers  with  beU  bottoms.” 

It  was  three  years  later  before  the 
first  regulations  concerning  the  EMs’ 
uniform  were  sent  to  the  Navy.  They 
came  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Crowninshield  in  September  1817 
and  both  a summer  and  winter  uni- 
form were  described  for  general  wear 
throughout  the  Navy.  The  summer 
uniform  was  described  as,  “a  white 
duck  jacket,  trousers  and  vest.”  The 
winter  uniform  prescribed  was  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  Decatur’s  men 
and  was  to  be,  “Blue  jacket  and 
trousers,  red  vest,  yellow  buttons  and 
black  hat.” 

Secretary  Crowninshield’s  regula- 


tions also  provided  that  when  men 
were  employed  in  washing  the  decks 
they  were  to  be  barefooted  and  have 
their  pants  rolled  up.  From  this  it  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  bell  bot- 
toms was  to  facilitate  pulling  the 
bottoms  up  over  the  knee  when  swab- 
bing down  the  decks.  This  throws 
another  old  idea  out  the  window, 
namely  the  school  of  thought  that 
maintains  that  bell  bottoms  were  de- 
signed so  they  could  easily  be  slipped 
oft  in  an  emergency  when  abandon- 
ing ship. 

Take  away  the  vests  from  those 
1817  uniforms,  add  a few  minor 
changes  and  additions  such  as  the 
rating  badges,  which  were  first  in- 
troduced in  1866,  and  you  have  the 
uniform  that  today’s  Navyman  wears. 
A uniform  that  can  be  rolled  up. 


packed  tightly  in  a seabag,  carried 
halfway  around  the  world,  unrolled 
and  worn  without  pressing  or  other 
maintenance  and  yet  retain  a smart 
appearance. 

There  is  another  big  advantage  to 
the  rolling  and  packing  procedure. 
You  can,  with  little  strain,  get  all 
the  uniforms  you  need  for  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  duty  in  one  seabag 
or  one  small  locker  aboard  ship. 

While  various  parts  of  the  uniform 
do  not,  in  the  modern-day  Navy,  per- 
form the  function  they  were  origi- 
nally intended  for,  the  prime  func- 
tion of  the  over-all  uniform  is  still 
the  same.  It  serves  to  identify  the 


Navyman  as  a member  of  the  finest 
outfit  in  the  world.  Whatever  argu- 
ments may  arise  in  the  coming  years 
over  the  uniform,  there  is  no  denying 
that  no  matter  where  you  see  a sailor 
you  know  he,  like  the  uniform,  is 
NAVY.  -Bob  OhI,  JOC,  usn. 


Navy  Uniform  Worn  by 

T HE  UNIFORM  wom  by  oflBcers  and 
* chief  petty  officers  is,  like  the 
-bluejacket’s  outfit,  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  in  the  world. 

Down  through  the  years  this  uni- 
form, which  is  shared  by  commis- 
sioned officers,  WOs  and  men  in  the 
highest  enlisted  grade,  has  rated 
tops  in  prestige.  And  like  the  en- 
listed uniform,  it  is  immediately 
recognized  as  the  garb  of  the  sea- 
faring man,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  by  citizens  in  all  corners  of  the 
globe. 

While  there  is  a lengthy  tradition 
in  the  badges  and  insignia  repre- 
sentative of  the  ofticer’s  and  CPO’s 
uniform,  the  uniform  itself  has  un- 
dergone a great  deal  of  change  over 
the  years,  and  many  of  the  changes 
have  been  major  ones  which  have 
completely  altered  the  appearance 
of  all  concerned. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a naval  ofiicer, 
vintage  1776,  would  be  recognized 
if  he  were  to  step  aboard  one  of  to- 
day’s Navy  ships.  He  would  be 
dressed  in  an  outfit  made  up  of  a 
blue  coat  with  red  lapels,  a stand- 
ing collar,  flat  yellow  buttons,  blue 
breeches  and  red  waistcoat.  This 
was  the  first  uniform  for  ofiicers  of 
the  Continental  Navy  as  prescribed 
by  the  Marine  Committee  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  those  days  of  low  pay,  when 
a captain  made  less  than  a seaman 
does  today,  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
of  the  •officers  ever  gathered  to- 
gether a complete  outfit  as  pre- 
scribed. For  the  most  part,  in  those 
early  days,  the  captains  dressed 
pretty  much  as  tastes  dictated. 

Following  the  British  surrender 
the  Navy  was  put  under  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  first 
official  regulations  concerning  the 
dress  of  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
were  issued. 

That  uniform  was  described  as  a 
blue  coat  with  buft  lapels  and  gold 
epaulets.  The  buttons  were  of  yel- 
low metal  having  a foul  anchor 
and  the  American  eagle  on  them. 

The  trousers  were  to  be  of  the  same 
material  as  the  coat.  A few  years 
later  laced  gold,  for  decoration  only 
and  not  to  denote  rank,  was  added 
to  the  uniform  and  the  officers  be- 
came a colorful  group. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  civilian 
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ommisshned  Officers,  Warrants  and  CPOs  Has  Long  History  Too 


dress  of  the  time  pantaloons  were 
introduced  into  the  Navy  in  1813 
when  warrant  officers  came  in  for 
their  first  attention,  uniformwise. 
The  uniform  regulations  covering 
warrant  officers  said  that  they 
should  be  decked  out  in  a uniform 
comprised  of  a short  black  coat  with 
six  buttons  on  the  lapel,  and  rolled 
cuffs.  They  were  to  wear  blue  panta- 
loons, a white  vest  and  a round  hat 
with  a cockade.  Several  years  later 
the  warrant’s  uniform  was  modified 
to  include  a doublebreasted  coat 
with  the  lapel  buttoned  back,  a 
white  vest  and  white  pantaloons. 

A move  towards  simplicity  in  the 


oflBcers’  uniforms  is  recorded  in 
1841  when  the  laced  gold  was  re- 
moved and  the  only  indication  of 
rank  was  the  number  of  buttons  on 
a coat.  A captain’s  full  dress  coat 
was  ornamented  only  with  two 
rows  of  nine  buttons  down  the 
front,  four  buttons  on  the  top  of 
each  cuff  and  three  on  the  skirt  of 
the  coat.  Officers  with  lesser  rank 
wore  fewer  buttons. 

It  soon  became  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  something  else  was  needed 
to  denote  rank  as  people  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  uniform  couldn’t 
decide  what  rank  the  officer  they 
were  addressing  held. 

Accordingly,  in  1845  epaulets 
came  back  to  the  uniform  with  vary- 
ing size  stripes  for  the  different 
ranks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  description  of  the  sword  belt 
worn  then  is  the  same  as  that  now 
worn  for  formal  occasions. 

When,  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
rank  of  admiral  was  established,  the 
first  gold  stripes  on  the  sleeves  of 
all  officers’  blouses  were  added  to 
indicate  rank.  At  the  same  time  the 
uniform  was  changed  completely 
and  was  composed  of  a frock  coat 
with  epaulets,  a cocked  hat,  a sword 
and  plain  pantaloons  The  gold 
stripes  ranged  from  eight  quarter 


inch  stripes  for  the  rear  admiral, 
down  to  one  stripe  for  an  ensign.  At 
that  time  a star  was  added  on  the 
sleeve  of  all  line  officers  to  distin- 
guish them  from  staff  corps  officers. 

For  some  time  after  that  the  uni- 
form remained  the  same,  but  when 
a change  did  come  it  came  in  the 
form  of  the  forerunner  of  the  offi- 
cers’ uniforms  worn  today.  In  1877 
the  forni  fitting,  single  breasted, 
service  blue  blouse  and  trousers 
with  a fly  front  were  adopted. 
Sleeve  stripes  remained  the  same 
and  that  uniform  became  the  Navy 
uniform  until  after  World  War  I. 

Uniform  Regulations  of  1886  pro- 
vided for  the  first  enlisted  men,  as 
such,  to  wear  a new  style  of  trousers 
differing  from  the  traditional  bell 
bottoms.  First  class  petty  officers 
(the  CPO  rating  did  not  exist  then) 
were  given  authority  to  be  outfitted 
in  a double  breasted  coat  with  a 
rolling  collar,  five  gilt  buttons  on 
each  breast  and  trousers  the  same 
as  the  officers. 

The  rate  of  chief  petty  officer  was 
included  in  the  rating  structure  in 
1893  and  the  new  CPOs  were  given 
the  uniform  provided  earlier  for  first 
class  petty  officers.  The  1st  class  re- 
verted to  bell  bottoms  at  that  time. 

Since  that  time  the  uniforms  of 
the  officers  and  chiefs  have  grown 
to  be  more  and  more  alike,  until 
today  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
indication  of  rank  and  rate. 

In  1899  the  rank  of  chief  warrant 
officer  was  established.  The  warrants 
wore  the  same  uniform  as  other  offi- 
cers by  this  time,  except  for  sleeve 
markings,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  design  a special  distinguishing 
sleeve  mark  for  the  chief  warrants. 
The  resulting  half-inch  broken 
stripe  was  worn  until  recently. 

The  single  breasted  blouse  re- 
mained a fixture  in  the  Navy  until 
World  War  I,  when  there  developed 
demand  for  a double-breasted 
blouse.  That  was  adopted  in  1918 
and,  at  the  same  time,  all  collar 
marks  on  the  service  coat  were 
eliminated,  leaving  only  the  sleeve 
markings  as  identification. 

Two  new  specialties  that  have 
developed  greatly  since  World  War 
I have  been  responsible  for  two  ad- 
ditions to  officers’  uniforms.  The 


aviation  branch  found  that  blues 
were  unsuitable  for  flying,  and  as  a 
result  the  green  uniform  was  adopt- 
ed for  duty  involving  flying.  The 
men  of  the  submarine  forces  found 
the  blues  too  warm  and  bulky  for 
wear  while  in  the  boats  and  khakis  , 
supplied  the  answer.  These  soon 
became  the  official  summer  uniform 
for  all  officers  and  CPOs. 

Recently  there  have  been  only 
minor  changes  to  the  officer’s  and 
CPO’s  uniform.  What  changes  have 
been  made  were  in  the  interest  of 
comfort  or  styling  and  haven’t  out- 
wardly changed  the  over-all  appear- 
ance of  the  uniform. 

Today’s  officers  and  CPOs  have 
uniforms  for  varying  needs  and  dif- 
ferent geographical  and  climatic 
conditions,  outfits  that  are  adapt- 
able to  service  in  any  and  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

These  range  from  the  smart  blue 
uniform,  so  traditional  among  all 
Navies,  to  the  new  tropical  uniform 
recently  approved  by  the  Uniform 
Board. 

In  addition  to  those  two,  the 
officers  and  chiefs  have  the  service 
dress  and  working  khaki  uniforms; 
aviation  green  for  those  who  fly  and 
dress  whites  for  official  functions. 

The  new  tropical  uniform  is  a 
cool  and  practical  outfit  composed 
of  white  or  khaki  trousers,  with  an 
open-neck,  short-sleeve  shirt.  Shoes, 
socks  and  cap  cover  match  the  rest 
of  the  uniform,  either  white  or 
khaki. 

Before  the  change  shorts  had 
been  substituted  for  the  trousers 
but  the  long  trousers  will  fill  the 
need  for  a uniform  that  is  more 
dress  than  shorts,  yet  cooler  and 
more  practical  in  hot  weather  than 
either  the  service  khaki  or  white 
service. 

Added  to  that  list  is  the  dungaree 
uniform  which  officers  and  chiefs 
often  wear  when  involved  in  work 
that  would  damage  or  soil  their 
other  outfits. 

Taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion Navymen,  officer  and  enlisted, 
take  a prominent  place  on  the  list 
of  the  best  outfitted  men  in  the 
world.  They  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  sea  service  with  the  pride  that 
is  expected  of  representatives  of  the 
strongest  Navy  in  existence. 
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Officer  1775 


Powderboy  1775 


NAVAL  UNIFORMS 


The  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  sailor  has  always  been  a colorful  par 
into  the  styles  of  the  day.  Here  is  a progression  of  our  N 


Enlisted 


Enlisted  man  1797 


First  Navy  u*niforms  were  as  varied  as  the  men  wearing  them.  With  no  uniform  regulations  volunteers  wore  what  they  had.  Enlisted 
garb  reflected  the  bold  spirits  of  the  new  Navy  while  officers  tended  to  follow  the  uniform  specifications  of  old  world  navies. 


Enlisted  man  and  Officer  1813  1836  Enlisted  man  1840  Midshipman 

In  1841  black  hat,  shoes,  and  handkerchief,  were  added  to  1818  regs.  Insigne  was  not  mentioned  prior  to  1841,  but  then, 
boatswain's  mates  were  to  wear  an  eagle  and  anchor  on  right  arm.  Ornamental  shirt  of  1836  was  not  regulation,  but  often  worn. 
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ROUGH  THE  YEARS 

life  and  traditions  of  the  naval  service,  carrying  its  influence 
orm  recorded  in  contemporary  drawings  and  photographs. 


5-1810 


Officer  and  Enlisted  men  1812 


Enlisted  man  1812 


Officer  1813 


Later  each  ship  began  to  have  general  uniform  specifications  set  up  by  the  captain,  but  these  were  still  drawn  from  clothes  of  the 
day.  Navy  Regs  of  1818  began  to  call  for  Navy-wide  attire  requiring  blue  jacket,  blue  trousers,  and  yellow-buttoned  red  vest. 


1860  Enlisted  man 


1850  Enlisted  man 


Officers  1840 


By  1840  officers  had  specific  uniform  requirements  even  to  buttons  and  decoration  on  sword.  Just  prior  to  Civil  War,  enlisted 
men  had  uniform  specifications  but  since  they  were  to  make  their  own,  there  was  still  a bit  of  individuality  among  the  ranks. 

June  19S5 


continued  on  next  page 


Enlisted  man  1860 


Enlisted  man  1860  Whites 


Naval  Light  Infantry  1861 


Enlisted  man  1864 


In  1852  a star  was  added  to  the  petty  officer's  insignia  of  1841.  The  flat  hat  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  one  worn  today 
made  its  first  appearance  in  1860.  Cuff  markings  came  into  existence  in  Navy  regulations  of  1866  and  have  remained. 


Enlisted  ratings  were  first  arranged  in  a manner  similar  to  present  system  in  1885.  Classification  ranged  from  First  Class  Petty  jj 

Officer  to  Third  Class  Seaman.  Later,  rating  badges  using  eagles  and  chevrons  for  the  first  time  were  authorized  to  be  worn.  |j 
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RADM  Full  Dress  1865 


Race  Boat  Crew,  USS  Hartford,  1866 


Every  detail  of  officer's  uniform  was  covered  in  regulations  by  1864.  The  insigne  on  top  of  hats  (1886  crew)  was  originally 
to  keep  'snipers'  aloft  from  shooting  own  men.  Later,  it  was  carried  on  as  an  ornament  and  is  on  Marine  officers'  hats  today. 


Lieutenant  1893 


Midshipman  1893  ~ ^Master-at-Arms  1893  Petty  Officer  First  Class  1893 


Other  changes  in  1885  included  gold  lace  chevrons  for  POs  with  three  consecutive  good  conduct  badges  and  the  watch  mark 
was  moved  up  to  extend  directly  around  sleeve  at  shoulder.  CPOs  came  into  being  in  1894  with 


special  rating  badges. 

Jum  7955 
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Rear  Admiral  Dress;  Commodore,  Surgeon  Undress  and  Various  Enlisted  men's  uniforms  of  1899. 


Following  the  Spanish  American  War,  when  the  United  States  became  o recognized  naval  power,  enlisted  men's  and  officers' 
uniforms  of  1899  hod  become  more  distinctive,  in  keeping  with  the  record  at  sea  of  both  the  Novymen  and  new  steel  ships.  i 


Lieutenant  1913-1917 


Chief  1917 


Enlisted  Whites  1917 


Naval  Aviator  1920 


Plebe  1943 


World  War  I brought  with  it  Naval  Aviation  arid  a new  uniform  for  flyers  in  1920.  Academy  midshipmen  received  a dark 
band  around  their  white  hats.  The  Navyman's  uniform  was  becoming  more  practical,  changing  to  meet  modern  needs  of  war. 
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Coxswain  and  CPO  1905 


Enlisted  man  and  Officer  1906 


Special  Full  Dress  RADM,  and  Gunner  1913 


Non-rated  men  of  the  seaman  branch  were  authorized  to  wear  branch  marks  on  the  right  sleeve  and  rated  seamen  were 
authorized  rating  badges  on  right  arm  in  1912.  In  1917  there  was  a special  full  dress  uniform  for  gunners  pictured  at  right. 


WW  II  Gunner  and  Recruit  Chief  Today  1948  change  in  uniform  trousers 

WW  II  found  Navymen  adding  steel  helmet  and  life  jacket  to  fighting  gear,  'boots'  wore  leggings  and  chiefs  lost  a button  off 
their  jackets.  All  rates  moved  to  left  arm.  Biggest  change  was  departure  from  button  front  and  addition  of  new  slash  pockets. 
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THIRD  OF  SHIP'S  CREW  OF  USS  Waxbill  (AMCU  50)  recently  received  Good 
Conduct  Medals.  Waxbill  is  attached  to  Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka,  Japan. 


Sweeping  from  the  Air 

“Aerial  ’sweeps”— helicopters  tow- 
ing conventional  mine  sweeping  gear 
—have  been  tested  successfully  by 
the  Navy  and  a commercial  manu- 
facturer of  “windmills”  in  the  Gidf 
of  Mexico.  The  tests  were  made  in 
late  1952  and  1953  with  the  HRP-1 
and  the  H-21,  both  tandem  rotor 
model  helicopters,  which  were  fitted 
with  a special  tow  bar  and  hook  for 
picking  up  and  streaming  the  Navy’s 
standard  double  moored  sweep  gear. 

The  helicopters  operate  in  a nose- 
down  position  while  towing  sweep 
gear,  allowing  the  rotors  to  provide 
a powerful  “pull”  in  the  desired  di- 
rection of  the  sweeping  run.  The  tests 
also  showed  that  flying  the  ’chopper 
while  towing  is  easier  than  normal 
flying  since  the  pull  exerted  by  the 
sweeping  gear  adds  substantially  to 
the  helicopter’s  stability. 

In  actual  operation  it  is  expected 
that  helicopters  would  be  used  only 
to  sweep  a narrow  channel  for 
moored  mines.  Then  regular  mine 
sweepers  would  be  used  to  widen  the 
area  aheady  swept. 

Heart  Radio 

A tiny  radio  device  which  enables 
medics  to  keep  a 24-hour  check  on  a 
patient’s  heart  and  lung  activity  has 
been  developed  by  medical  scientists 
at  tire  Aviation  Medicine  division  of 
the  Naval  Medical  Research  Center, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

The  new  device  consists  of  a min- 
iature radio  no  larger  than  a pack  of 
king-size  cigarettes,  and  a battery 
power  supply  of  similar  size.  A small 
electronic  device  and  another  small 
power  supply  pick  up  the  heart 


waves,  heart  sounds  and  breath 
sounds,  changing  them  to  electrical 
impulses  which  are  then  transmitted 
by  the  radio  to  receiving  gear  in  the 
doctor’s  laboratory. 

On  his  receiving  equipment  the 
doctor  hears  the  patient’s  heartbeat 
and  breathing,  while  a dial  indicates 
the  rate  of  beating  and  an  automatic 
pen  draws  an  electrocardiograph 
record.  Permanent  records  of  the 
heart  sounds  can  be  made  on  tape 
for  future  study. 

Conceived  by  CAPT  Norman  Lee 
Barr,  MC,  usn,  and  developed  under 
his  direction,  the  tiny  “heart  hook- 
up” is  expected  to  contribute  to 
present  knowledge  of  the  heart’s 
functioning.  Previously  heart  rates 
and  sounds  could  be  studied  only 
when  the  patient  was  completely 
inactive. 


Operation  Operation 

uss  Odax  (SS  484)  has  come  up 
with  a new  “operation.”  They  call 
it  “Operation  Operation”  and  have 
put  it  into  use  twice  during  recent 
months. 

Odax  is  cruising  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet 
and  on  two  occasions  she  has  come 
up  with  a sick  man  requiring  an 
appendicitis  operation. 

The  first  time  the  operation  wasn’t 
too  complex,  as  the  submarine  was 
in  the  port  of  Algiers  when  Ensign 
David  A.  Phoenix  was  stricken.  He 
was  quickly  placed  in  a boat  and 
taken  to  uss  Northampton  (CLC  1) 
where  the  operation  was  performed. 

The  second  “Operation  Operation” 
was  a little  more  dramatic.  Odax  was 
taking  part  in  an  exercise  while  en 
route  to  Genoa,  Italy,  and  running 
submerged  when  Jack  L.  Parker, 
EMFN(SS),  became  another  appen- 
dicitis victim. 

The  submarine  surfaced  and  a 
boat  from  uss  Willard  Keith  (DD 
775)  brought  a doctor  to  the  un- 
derwater raider.  Soon  after  that  a 
helicopter  from  uss  Antietam  (CVS 
36)  arrived  on  the  scene  to  lift  him 
to  the  carrier  for  the  needed  op- 
eration. 

In  both  cases  the  men  recovered 
from  the  operation  in  good  shape. 


YESTERDAY^S  NAVY 


On  1 Jun  1948  as  a part  of  the  unification  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  Air  Transport  Command  (ATC)  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  (NATS)  were  consolidated  into  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  (MATS).  On  3 Jun  1898  U.  S.  Navy  attempted 
to  close  the  harbor  of  Santiago  by  sinking  the  collier  Merrimac 
at  the  entrance.  On  17  Jun  1898  the  Navy  Hospital  Corps 
was  established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy.  On  25  Jun  1859  U.  S. 
naval  forces  were  involved  in  fighting  on  the  Peiho  River  in  China. 
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Forty-seven  Years  in  the  Navy 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  un- 
usual careers  in  the  Navy  ended  last 
spring  when  LCDR  Alexander  Cecil 
Morris,  usn,  retired  as  leader  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  Band  at  An- 
napolis, Md. 

Although  he  was  actually  a chief 
petty  officer,  LCDR  Morris  was  ac- 
corded the  title  and  privileges  of  a 
commissioned  oflRcer.  In  addition,  he 
was  entitled  to  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances under  special  legislation. 

Morris  who  joined  the  Navy  at  the 
age  of  18  celebrated  his  47th  anni- 
versary of  active  service  on  14  Nov 
1954. 

After  his  first  enlistment,  Morris 
left  the  Navy  to  study  music  in  New 
York.  Three  months  later,  the  leader 
of  the  Navy  Band  at  the  Brooklyn 
Naval  Shipyard  asked  Morris  to  join 
his  band.  He  re-enlisted  and  during 
the  following  six  years  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  he  continued  his  mu- 
sical studies  at  the  National  Con- 
servatory. 

In  1923  he  joined  a Navy  band  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  as  sec- 
ond leader— a position  he  held  for 
15  years. 

During  this  tour  of  duty,  Morris 
was  ass^ned  as  band  leader  on  the 
Presidential  yacht  Mayflower  where 
he  played  for  Presidents  Coolidge 
and  Hccver. 

In  1938,  Morris  went  to  the  Naval 
Academy  Band  at  Annapolis  as  sec- 
ond leader  with  the  rank  of  warrant 
oflBcer.  In  1947  he  was  appointed 
band  leader  and  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant. His  appointment  to  lieutenant 
commander  was  effective  in  Septem- 
ber 1953. 

Morris  has  two  sons  at  the  Acad- 
emy—Alexander,  a second  classman, 
and  Marvin,  a thiid  classman.  An- 
other son,  Charles  Henry  hopes  to 
enter  the  Academy  too  and  still  an- 
other Navyman  will  be  added  to  the 
family  this  month  when  daughter 
Barbara  marries  Midshipman  first 
class  Charles  Russell  Dedrickson. 

Fleet  Gym  at  Yokosuka 

The  Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  commissioned  its  new  1000- 
seating-capacity  gymnasium  last 
April  at  Berkey  Field.  The  80x225 
structure  has  more  than  20,000 
square  feet  of  hardwood  floor  space 
for  indoor  sports. 

The  main  floor  of  the  building 
contains  two  regulation  basketball 
courts  which  can  be  subdivided  into 
four  practice  courts.  The  gym  also 


has  space  for  boxing  rings,  weight- 
lifting, wrestling  and  gymnastics. 
The  showers,  dressing  raoms,  first 
aid  room,  ofifice  and  storage  space 
are  located  along  one  side. 


The  Fleet  Gym,  which  was  being 
used  for  all  indoor  contests  in  Yoko- 
suka, will  now  be  used  exclusively 
for  contests  between  teams  from  vis- 
iting ships. 


20,000  Feet  Under  the  Sea 


If  you  have  gotten  the  idea  from 
recent  movies  and  books  and  ar- 
ticles by  skin-divers  that  the  great 
depths  of  the  sea  are  a fairyland  of 
sunken  galleons  and  castles  of 
coral  through  which  myriads  of 
brilliantly-hued  fish  and  other  fan- 
tastic creatures  stream  back  and 
forth,  you’re  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Likewise,  you  might  as  well 
abandon  any  notions  you  might 


DAVY  JONES'S  locker  turned  out  to 
be  a 'mud  pile'  full  of  'worm'  holes 
when  ocean  bottom  was  filmed. 


have  of  fearsome  monsters  lurking 
in  the  greatest  ocean  depths. 

This  disillusioning  news  comes 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy  Hydrographic 
Office,  Suitland,  Maryland,  which 
has  just  released  a picture  of  the 
greatest  ocean  depth  ever  photo- 
graphed. This  record-breaking  pho- 
tograph was  made  by  oceanog- 
raphers of  the  Hydrographic  Ofifice 
at  a depth  of  20,800  feet  in  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  about  1000  miles 
seaward  of  Cape  Hatteras,  N.  C. 

And  all  this  picture  shows  is  a 
blank  bottom  of  mud,  pocked  here 
and  there  with  holes  made  by  un- 
known marine  creatures.  These  or- 
ganisms, which  may  be  worms,  ap- 
parently were  too  bashful  to  stay 
around  and  have  their  picture 
taken.  The  sinister-looking  black 
object  in  the  lower  left  of  the  pic- 
ture is  not  some  weird  monster 
hitherto  unknown  to  science,  but 
only  light  for  picture. 


A 14-foot  long  camera  assembly 
in  the  shape  of  a pipe  and  built  of 
aluminum  tubing,  was  used  to  take 
the  picture.  This  camera  was  low- 
ered from  the  uss  San  Pablo  (AGS- 
30),  one  of  the  oceanographic  sur- 
vey ships  of  the  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice by  means  of  a special  wire 
run  down  from  an  oceanographic 
winch.  Attached  to  the  camera  was 
a sampling  device  which  took  a 
20-inch  core  of  the  ocean  bottom. 
It  took  two  and  one-half  hours  to 
lower  and  raise  the  camera  to  take 
the  picture.  The  camera  itself  was 
contained  in  a heavy  case  capable 
of  withstanding  water  pressures  as 
great  as  12,000  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a marked 
increase  in  the  development  and 
use  of  underwater  photography.  It 
has  been  used  in  locating  and 
identifying  sunken  vessels,  in  stud- 
ies of  shellfish  beds,  fishes,  and  of 
the  bottom  sediments  covering  the 
ocean  floor.  The  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice has  been  using  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  devices  and  techniques, 
for  probing  the  ocean’s  secrets. 


TOPSIDE  it  took  two  and  one-half 
hours  to  lower  and  raise  the  long 
camera  to  a depth  of  20,800  feet. 
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Quarter  Hour  on  the  Quarterdeck 


Journalists  — the  JOs  — are  the 
Navymen  usually  concerned  with 
public  information,  publicity,  and 
generally  informing  the  nation 
about  its  Navy.  Judging  from  an 
announcement  by  the  Recruiting 
Division  of  BuPers,  however,  there 
are  other  ratings  that  come  up  with 
good  information  techniques  and 
ideas. 

A weekly  radio  show  produced 
by  the  Public  Information  OflBce  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet’s  Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Force  was  recently  selected 
by  the  BuPers  Recruiting  Division 
for  national  distribution— and  the 
show  is  written  and  produced  un- 
der direction  of  a BMC. 

Known  as  “Quarter  Hour  on  the 
Quarterdeck,”  the  15-minute  pro- 
gram is  now  in  its  second  year. 
Before  being  “recruited”  by  the 
Recruiting  Division,  the  show  was 
aired  on  25  stations  in  California, 
Arizona  and  Washington,  but  a 
new  trial  distribution  set-up  is  now 
expected  eventually  to  place  the 
program  on  approximately  1000 
radio  stations  throughout  the  U.  S. 

The  chief  with  a knack  for  pub- 


lic relations  and  pubhcity  is  Harry 
W.  Steinmiller,  BMC,  usn.  Stein- 
miller  first  got  into  publicity  when 
he  reported  to  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
Recruiting  Station  for  duty  in  May 
1950.  He  soon  became  the  sta- 
tion’s publicity  chief,  and  subse- 
quently attended  the  Armed  Forces 
Information  School,  Fort  Slocum, 
N.  Y.,  for  six  weeks’  instruction  in 
PIO  techniques. 

Chief  Steinmiller’s  service  jacket 
also  shows  plenty  of  “salty”  expe- 
rience to  back  up  statements  that 
he  “eats,  sleeps  and  lives”  Navy. 
In  addition  to  a two-year  stretch 
in  warrant  officer  ranks  as  a Boat- 
swain and  Chief  Boatswain,  he  has 
pulled  such  varied  duties  as:  Deck 
petty  officer,  coxswain  on  both  cap- 
tain’s gigs  and  admiral’s  barges; 
gun  captain  of  five-inch,  25mm. 
AA  gun  mounts;  and  eight-  and 
sixteen-inch  turrets;  chief  master  at 
arms;  instructor  duty,  OOD— both 
in  port  and  underway— and  honor 
man  of  his  “boot”  outfit  at  Norfolk 
in  1935. 

His  experience  with  ships  ranges 
from  the  battleships  West  Virginia 


(BB  48)  to  the  modem  Iowa  (BB 
61);  the  old  New  Orleans-class 
heavy  cruiser  San  Francisco  (CA 
38)  to  the  modem  USS  Los  Ange- 
les (CA  135);  the  motor  torpedo 
boat  tender  Wachapreague  (AGP 
8)  to  the  destroyer  James  E.  Kyes 
(DD  787). 

Both  east  and  west  coasts,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska,  the  Ca- 
nal Zone,  Hawaii,  Hong  Kong,  Ja- 
pan, Korea  and  Manila,  and  in- 
numerable Pacific  island  “hotspots” 
of  World  War  II  also  show  up  in 
his  record. 

Steinmiller  finds  this  background 
—the  result  of  some  18  years’  serv- 
ice-mighty handy  when  it  comes 
to  producing  realism  in  “Quarter 
Hour  on  the  Quarterdeck,”  since 
the  show  dramatizes  actions  and 
miscellaneous  activities  of  ships  of 
the  Navy.  The  17-piece  ComCra- 
DesPac  band,  directed  by  William 
Burnett,  MUC,  usn,  furnishes  ap- 
propriate musical  backing;  while 
Steinmiller  and  CmDesPac’s  PIO 
staff  get  technical  assistance  and 
recording  facilities  from  San  Die- 
go’s Navy  Electronics  Laboratory. 


Red  Hot  Jive  Band 

The  general  public  in  Japan,  as 
well  as  select  gatherings  of  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet,  are  receiving  an  extra 
dividend  of  good  will  and  hot  music 
through  the  off-duty  efforts  of  the 


seven-man  swing  band  of  uss  Pitts- 
burgh (CA  72).  The  outfit  plays 
with  no  pay  for  everything  from  a 
ship’s  smoker  to  a party  for  kids  who 
strictly  dig  no  jive. 

The  group  consists  of  volunteers 


who  wade  into  a piece,  kick  it 
around  until  it  whimpers,  them  come 
up  with  their  own  version.  The  cats 
practice  and  play  in  their  off-duty 
hours  and  in  addition  stand  their 
regular  watches  and  battle  station 
drills. 

'Hailing  from  a generous  selection 
of  States,  the  band  is  earning  a repu- 
tation for  the  type  of  red  hot  Ameri- 
can type  music  which  is  going  over 
big  with  the  Japanese  public.  The 
swing  band  has  played  for  everything 
from  a party  at  the  Officers  club  to  a 
jam  session  in  a crowded  ship’s  office. 

At  Nagasaki,  where  the  band 
played  a concert  in  the  theatre  at  the 
University,  their  brisk  work  brought 
the  audience  to  their  feet. 

In  addition  to  their  concert  at  the 
University,  the  group  also  played  for 
two  children’s  parties  given  for  orph- 
ans from  Nagasaki  and  Sasebo,  Japan. 

When  the  outfit  gets  to  a place 
with  recording  facilities,  they  are 
planning  to  cut  music  which  will  be 
aired  on  a Navy  radio  program  pro- 
jected to  start  on  the  West  Coast 
sometime  in  the  near  future. 


PEN  THAT  SIGNED  service  pay  hike  into  law  Is  eyed  by  B.  Fudge,  YNl,  C. 
Parker,  HMl,  and  R.  Warren,  YNl.  Pen  was  given  to  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 
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THE  EYES  HAVE  IT  as  corpsmen  mount  and  test  lenses.  Right:  Glasses  are  marked  and  cut  in  laboratory  at  Cheatham. 


Manufacturing  20/20  Vision 

Navy  “cheaters”— the  type  in  clear 
plastic  frames— are  the  20/20  vision 
for  thousands  of  Navymen  and  Ma- 
rines, and  many  of  them  are  made 
at  the  appropriately  named  Cheat- 
ham Annex  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Sup- 
ply Center.  Personnel  on  duty  from 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Cal- 
cutta, India,  get  their  “cheaters  from 
Cheatham”;  a second  ophthalmic 
lens  laboratory  at  NSC,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  supplies  personnel  in  the  Pa- 
cific area. 

Both  labs  are  staflFed  by  hospital 
corpsmen  who  have  received  train- 
ing as  opticians  at  the  Naval  Medical 
School,  National  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda,  Md. 

Operation  of  the  Cheatham  lens 
layout  is  typical  of  both.  When  an 
order  is  received  by  the  lens  lab, 
corpsmen  screen  the  prescription  sub- 
mitted by  the  examining  doctor  to 
determine  the  kind  of  glasses  or- 
dered. 

Bifocal  prescriptions  are  handled 
by  the  surface  department,  while 
single  vision  lenses  are  done  by  the 
finishing  department. 

The  surface  department  grinds 
prescriptions  not  carried  in  the  stand- 
ard stock  catalog.  These  include  cer- 
tain bifocals,  trifocals,  prismatic 
lenses,  tinted  lenses  and  cataract 
lenses. 

In  the  complicated  grinding  of 
special  lenses,  corpsmen  must  take 
into  consideration  the  size,  edge 
thickness,  center  thickness,  and  in- 
dex of  refraction  between  air  and 
glass  through  which  light  rays  pass. 
Charts  and  books  of  computations  as- 


sist the  corpsmen  opticians  in  these 
calculations. 

For  grinding,  the  lens  is  embedded 
in  melted  pitch  and  mounted  on  a 
metal  block.  The  curves  on  the  lens 
surface  are  made  with  a diamond 
cutting  wheel.  This  wheel  can  re- 
move as  much  as  three  millimeters 
of  glass  at  one  time— or  as  little  as 
l/IOOO  of  a millimeter  (approxi- 
mately half  the  thickness  of  the  paper 
on  which  this  is  printed). 

After  leaving  the  cutting  wheel, 
the  lens  is  further  refined  with  three 
progressively  finer  emery  wheels. 
Then  it  is  pohshed  with  cerium  oxide. 

Constant  checks  during  these 
operations  insure  against  pits  or  other 
flaws  in  the  finished  product.  A final 
machine  check  determines  that  the 
lens  is  accurate  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  finishing  department. 

In  the  finishing  department  a 
corpsman  places  the  lens  on  a lighted 
protractor  divided  into  360  degrees 
and  subdivided  into  one-millimeter 
squares.  After  the  lens  is  laid  out 
with  india  ink,  it  goes  to  the  cutting 
section  where  steel  cutting  wheels 
inscribe  the  glass  in  the  desired  shape 
and  size.  Excess  glass  is  then  broken 
away  to  save  needless  edging. 

An  automatic  edging  machine  is 
used  to  grind  the  lens  edges  into  a 
“V”  shape,  so  that  it  will  fit  securely 
in  the  frames.  From  the  edging  ma- 
chine, the  lenses  are  sent  to  the 
mounting  section  for  insertion  into 
gold  or  plastic  frames.  Once  they  are 
mounted  the  entire  assembly  is  given 
a rigid  final  inspection  before  mail- 
ing to  the  ordering  activity. 


New  Ejection  Seat 

Navy  planes  of  the  future  will  fea- 
ture a pilot  ejection  seat  100  pounds 
lighter  than  previous  ejection  seats, 
oflfering  the  same  safety  measures. 

Many  features  that  were  believed 
to  be  essential  when  jet  aircraft  were 
designed  several  years  ago  have  been 
found  to  be  superfluous. 

The  new  seat  weighs  only  30 
pounds  as  compared  to  the  130- 
pound  seat  installed  in  the  present 
day  jet  fighter  seats.  To  make  the  big 
weight  saving  (an  important  fea- 
ture in  any  plane)  the  large  braces 
and  foot  stirrups  were  eliminated. 
The  foot  stirrups  were  cut  out  after 
a survey  showed  that  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  pilots  failed  to  position 
their  feet  in  them  before  ejecting. 

Weight  savings  were  also  made  by 
eliminating  the  tilt  and  forward-back 
adjustments  possible  with  the  old 
seats.  The  new  seat  permits  the  pilot 
to  adjust  the  seat  for  height  only.  The 
seat  is  made  of  aluminum  with  fluted 
sides  for  strength.  The  pilot  sits  on  a 
pararaft  for  a seat  cushion  and  wears 
a back-pack  parachute. 

There  is  no  pre-ejection  handle  in 
the  plane.  All  the  pilot  does  is  reach 
up  and  pull  the  face  curtain  down- 
ward. As  the  curtain  moves  down- 
ward it  locks  the  pilot’s  shoulder  and 
lap  harness,  automatically  jettisons 
the  canopy  and  then  flres  the  seat 
and  pilot  up  into  the  air. 

If  the  automatic  harness  disen- 
gagement fails  to  work  after  the  pilot 
is  ejected,  a handle  at  the  side  of  the 
seat  permits  him  to  free  himself  from 
the  seat  and  he  then  uses  his  para- 
chute for  his  trip  down. 
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In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  reports  news  items  of  interest 
concerning  the  navies  of  other  nations. 

★ ★ ★ 

France— Ten  seamen  of  the  French  Navy  have  vol- 
unteered to  act  as  shipwrecked  mariners  aboard  a rubber 
raft  anchored  in  the  western  Atlantic.  They  will  live  on 
a few  teaspoonsful  of  seawater  a day  for  several  weeks. 

The  seamen  will  attempt  to  imitate  the  exploit  of 
Dr.  Alain  Bombard,  a Frenchman  who  in  1952  crossed 
the  Atlantic  alone  on  a similar  diet.  To  survive  his  84- 
day  voyage  he  varied  his  water  diet  with  bits  of  plankton, 
minute  organic  life  he  collected  from  the  water. 

The  seamen’s  test  will  also  attempt  to  determine  the 
effects  of  subzero  temperatures  and  lack  of  fresh  water 
oil  shipwreck  victims. 

★ ★ ★ 

Pakistan— The  bond  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan  was  strengthened  when  a mine- 
sweeper, the  former  uss  AMS  138,  was  transferred  to 
the  Pakistan  government  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Station, 
Seattle. 

Transferred  under  terms  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assis- 
tance Program,  the  mine  sweeper  was  the  first  ship  to 
be  delivered  in  the  United  States  to  Pakistan  under  the 
Program. 

Renamed  Miihafiz  (Pakistan  for  Protector),  the  ship 
is  the  52nd  to  be  transferred  from  the  Seattle  area  to  a 
foreign  government.  She  is  wooden-hulled,  has  a 27-foot 
beam  and  displaces  375  tons. 

★ ★ ★ 

Great  Britain— Mirrors  will  help  the  Royal  Navy  to 
operate  the  faster  aircraft  of  the  future  from  the  flight- 
decks  of  aircraft  carriers.  By  watching  a device  consist- 
ing of  a large  curved  mirror  on  which  lights  are  pro- 
jected, a pilot  approaching  a carrier  may  be  brought  in 
almost  automatically  to  a perfect  landing.  The  mirror  is 
unaffected  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  because  of  gyro- 
mechanism  perfected  by  naval  gunnery  experts. 


LANDING  WITH  A MIRROR.  British  supersonic  fighter, 
de  Havilland  110,  guided  in  with  new  mirror-light  system. 


The  new  landing  aid  has  been  proved  many  times 
by  day  and  night,  first  aboard  hms  Indomitable  and 
later  Illustrious. 

On  the  edge  of  the  carrier  deck  is  installed  a large 
metal  concave  mirror  about  four  feet  high  and  five  feet 
wide,  placed  about  one-third  of  the  ship’s  length  from 
the  aft  end  of  the  deck.  Shining  toward  this  mirror  and 
about  half-way  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  deck  is  a 
powerful  light.  The  mirror  is  set  at  such  an  angle  that 
a beam  of  light  is  reflected  up  into  space  toward  the 
approaching  aircraft.  The  pilot  approaching  on  the  cor- 
rect glide  path  sees  the  reflection  of  the  light  in  the 
mirror,  and  if  he  is  on  the  right  path  he  sees  the  light 
exactly  half-way  up  the  mirror.  He  flies  down  the  light 
onto  the  deck.  To  help  him  the  sides  of  the  mirror  are 
marked  with  two  rows  of  colored  lights,  so  that  his 
problem  is  simply  to  keep  one  spot  of  light  lined  up 
with  two  rows  of  colored  lights.  He  has  to  make  no 
last-minute  control  movements  before  touching  down. 


if 


PAKISTAN  GETS  AMS  from  U.  S.  Navy  under  MDAP. 
Mohammed  Sadinique  Saleem  raises  ensign  of  Muhafix. 


★ ★ ★ 

Canada— It  looks  as  if  hardtack  may  be  on  its  way  out 
for  the  Canadian  Navy  and  other  armed  services.  Food 
technologists  have  created  a prepared  mix  which,  when 
combined  with  water  and  baked  in  an  oven,  produces 
high  quality  bread  in  less  than  two  hours— cutting  about 
four  hours  from  mother’s  age-old  method. 

The  scientists  devised  the  process  primarily  for  crews 
of  small  naval  ships  and  isolated  units  of  Canada’s  three 
armed  services.  They  spent  considerable  time  at  sea  in 
a variety  of  naval  vessels  investigating  the  problems  of 
storing  bread  and  keeping  it  fresh  in  confined  spaces. 
They  finally  decided  that  only  a prepared  easy-to-bake 
mix  was  the  answer. 

The  result  is  a product  that  compares  favorably  with 
standard  commercial  bread,  and  offers  a variety  of  types 
of  bread  to  suit  all  tastes— white  and  Vienna  loaves, 
oven  bottom  or  farmhouse  bread,  rolls,  scones,  French 
sticks  and  buns.  Another  similar  mix  contains  whole 
wheat  flour  and  extends  an  additional  diversity  in  a wide 
range  of  breads  and  rolls. 
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Denmark— Pacific  Fleet  men  who  remember  the  trim, 
white  Jutlandia  as  a hospital  ship  for  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea,  are  likely  these  days  to  see  her  cruising 
the  Pacific  in  a different  “dress.” 

The  former  Danish  mercy  ship  has  reverted  to  her 
peacetime  status  as  a passenger-freighter,  with  accom- 
modations for  65  passengers  in  addition  to  her  cargo. 
She  has  already  made  two  voyages  from  Copenhagen  to 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  loading  teak,  rice,  spices  and  rubber 
for  Europe.  This  month  she  is  scheduled  to  call  at  San 
Diego  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  the  U.  S.  Pacific  coast. 
★ ★ ★ 

Australia— Basic  construction  of  an  Australian  naval 
base  at  Manus  Island  has  been  completed  and  good 
progress  is  being  made  on  an  Air  Force  base  on  the 
same  island. 

Manus  is  located  to  the  north  of  New  Guinea  and 
just  south  of  the  Equator.  For  the  Australian  Navy,  the 
island  will  serve  as  an  advance  base  and  tropical  train- 
ing area.  The  Air  Force  will  use  it  as  a training  area 
and  a staging  base  for  northern  flights  linking  Aus- 
tralia with  American  bases  in  the  Pacific. 

★ ★ ★ 

Peru— Fifty-one  oflficers,  three  midshipmen  and  483 
enlisted  men  of  the  Peruvian  Navy  have  successfully 
completed  a seven-week  training  course  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Training 
Command.  They  arrived  on  board  three  frigates,  bap 
Galvez,  Palacios  and  Ferre.  The  training  was  provided 
for  by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  between 
the  United  States  and  Peru. 

This  year  marks  the  third  time  Peruvian  ships  have 
trained  on  the  West  Coast. 

Each  department  aboard  the  present  Peruvian  squad- 
ron is  assigned  a well  qualified  U.  S.  observer  to  analyze 
the  progress  of  the  personnel.  One  such  observer  was  a 
20-year  U.  S.  Navy  veteran,  Albert  Burelle,  MEC,  usn, 
who  speaks  seven  languages,  including  Spanish,  and 
who  had  no  difficulty  speaking  with  the  Peruvians. 

The  training  is  broken  into  distinct  phases.  The  first 
week  was  devoted  to  study  in  the  Training  Command’s 
various  specialized  schools,  which  provided  a variety  of 
instruction  that  could  not  be  adequately  conducted 


AMERIGO  VESPUCCI,  replica  of  the  great  sailing  ships  of 
the  past,  is  used  to  train  Italy's  naval  cadets  today. 


CONVERTIBLE  HAMMOCK  supplied  British  sailors  can  be 
fitted  with  metal  runners  and  stretchers  to  make  a cot. 


aboard  naval  vessels.  Among  the  courses  provided  were 
damage  control,  engineering,  fire-fighting  techniques, 
seamanship,  electronics,  gunnery,  navigation,  diesel  and 
steam  machinery,  combat  information  center,  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  electrical  instruction. 

The  second  week  consisted  of  advanced  instruction  in 
courses  covered  during  the  first  week  but  also  included 
internal  combustion  engines,  auxiliary  machinery  con- 
trols and  interior  communications. 

The  third  and  fourth  weeks  covered  subjects  sucb  as 
replenishment  at  sea  and  practical  application  of  damage 
control  and  radar  maintenance. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  underway 
operation  with  San  Diego-based  units  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

During  their  underway  operation,  simulated  and 
actual  drills  were  conducted  by  the  ships.  This  included 
manning  battle  stations,  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft 
maneuvers,  communications  exercises,  calibration  of 
equipment,  gunnery  firing  exercises  and  underway  fuel- 
ing at  sea.  Many  of  these  exercises  were  conducted  in 
company  with  U.  S.  Navy  ships. 

★ ★ ★ 

Great  Britain— Salt  water  spray  systems,  which 
have  proved  an  eflFective  means  of  fighting  radioactive 
“fallout”  particles  (All  Hands,  September  1954,  p.  2) 
will  be  installed  in  all  new  British  warships  according 
to  an  Admiralty  announcement. 

This  atomic-age  defensive  equipment  consists  of  a 
number  of  nozzles  distributed  about  the  ship.  Through 
them  hundreds  of  tons  of  salt  water  can  be  sprayed  at 
high  pressure  over  all  weather  surfaces. 

Trials  carried  out  in  the  Royal  Navy’s  experimental 
cruiser  hms  Cumberland  involved  50  nozzles  spraying 
300  tons  of  water  per  hour  over  the  decks  and  super- 
structure. 

During  the  washdown  all  openings  giving  access  to 
the  ship’s  interior  are  closed.  Spraying  continues  until 
Geiger  counter  tests  prove  the  vessel  safe. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  conducted  similar  experiments 
aboard  several  types  of  vessels. 
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A “dislocation  allowance,  pay- 
able to  men  with  dependents 
upon  a permanent  change  of  station 
(under  the  circumstances  listed  be- 
low) has  been  authorized  by  Public 
Law  20,  84th  Congress.  However, 
entitlement  to  this  allowance  will  not 
exist  if  the  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion orders  were  eifective  before  1 
Apr  1955. 

Designed  to  lighten  the  financial 
burden  of  relocating  a household, 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  is  equal 
to  your  monthly  basic  allowance  for 
quarters,  but  will  neither  be  prorated 
nor  paid  more  than  once  in  connec- 
tion with  a single  change  of  station. 

The  dislocation  allowance  will  be 
paid  under  the  following  conditions: 
1)  after  your  dependents  have  com- 
pleted travel  in  connection  with  a 
permanent  change  of  station  if  de- 
pendents’ transportation  or  travel  al- 
lowance are  authorized;  or  2)  upon 
completion  of  travel  to  a designated 
place  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
VII,  Joint  Travel  Regulations. 

Despite  a permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion, a dislocation  allowance  is  not 
payable  in  the  following  cases: 

• To  enlisted  men  in  pay  grades 
E-I,  E-2,  E-3,  or  to  E-4s  with  four 
years’  service  or  less. 

• On  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion when  both  the  old  station  and 
new  station  are  located  in  or  near 
the  same  metropolitan  area.  (How- 
ever, if  the  commanding  oflBcer  of 
the  new  permanent  duty  station  finds 
that  your  change  of  residence  was  a 
direct  result  of  the  permanent  change 
of  station,  then  the  allowance  may 
be  authorized.) 

• When  your  orders  call  for  travel 
from  your  home  to  your  first  perma- 
nent duty  station  (upon  enlistment, 
reenlistment,  induction,  call  to  active 
duty  or  appointment  to  warrant  or 
officer  status).  “Home”  is  defined  as 
any  place  at  which  you  may  be  re- 
siding when  you  receive  orders.  This 
restriction  does  not  apply  when  you 
are  transferred  on  a permanent 
change  of  station  after  separation  and 
reentry  into  the  Navy  at  the  same  sta- 
tion in  same  or  a different  status 


without  break  in  active  service. 

• When  dependents’  travel  is  from 
other  than  the  old  permanent  duty 
station  to  other  than  the  new  perma- 
nent duty  station,  unless  either  travel 
allowances  or  transportation  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  his  designated  representative. 

• When  travel  is  from  your  last 
duty  station  to  your  “home”  (or  place 
from  which  ordered  to  active  duty) 
upon  separation  from  the  service,  re- 
lease from  active  duty,  placement  on 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list, 
or  retirement. 

• When  you  elect  to  receive  the 
“trailer  allowance”  described  in  Chap- 
ter X,  Joint  Travel  Regulations. 

• When  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion travel  is  performed  under  the 
conditions  listed  in  items  2 through 
9,  items  II  and  12,  and  items  14 
through  16,  Paragraphs  7000-7002, 
Chapter  VII,  Joint  Travel  Regula- 
tions. 

There  are  also  certain  statutory 
limitations  on  the  payment  of  a dis- 
location allowance.  For  instance,  you 
are  not  entitled  to  more  than  one  dis- 
location allowance  per  fiscal  year,  ex- 
cept under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

• If  SecNav  or  his  representative 
finds  that  needs  of  the  Navy  require 
more  than  one  permanent  change  of 
station  during  the  fiscal  year. 

• If  a war  or  national  emergency 
is  declared  after  the  effective  date 
of  Public  Law  20  (I  Apr  1955). 


• If  the  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion is  to,  from,  or  between  courses 
of  instruction  conducted  at  an  in- 
stallation of  the  uniformed  services. 

For  the  purpose  of  detennining  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  entitlement  to  a 
dislocation  allowance  occurs,  the  gov- 
erning date  will  be  the  date  of  your 
detachment  from  the  old  permanent 
duty  station  (on  permanent  change 
of  station  orders) . Although  an  earlier 
permanent  change  of  station  occurred 
during  the  same  fiscal  year,  it  shall 
be  excluded  from  computation  if  no 
dislocation  allowance  was  authorized. 
Examples:  A permanent  change  of 
station  before  acquiring  dependents; 
or  change  of  station  on  orders  which 
had  an  effective  date  earlier  than  15 
Apr  1955. 

Full  details  on  the  new  allowance 
are  being  distributed  as  a new  Chap- 
ter IX  of  Joint  Travel  Regulations. 
Instructions  to  disbursing  officers  for 
payment  of  the  allowance  are  con- 
tained in  Navy  Comptroller  Manual, 
paragraph  044195. 

It  Can  Be  Done— 

EM  Makes  Perfect  GCT  Score 

A new  recruit  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Center,  Bainbridge,  Md., 
was  obviously  at  the  head  of  the  line 
when  brains  were  passed  out  for  he 
managed  to  rack-up  a perfect  score 
on  the  General  Classification  Test 
(GCT)  given  to  all  new  recruits  en- 
tering the  Navy. 

Robert  L.  Barton,  SR,  usn,  of 
Recruit  Company  122  was  the  first 
of  20,823  new  recruits  who  have 
taken  the  GCT  to  achieve  a perfect 
score  since  the  test  in  its  current  form 
was  first  given  those  entering  the 
Navy  in  September  1954. 

The  GCT  is  used  to  determine  an 
individual’s  reasoning  power  and 
ability  to  learn.  When  combined  with 
the  arithmetic,  mechanical-electrical 
and  clerical  tests  taken  by  each  re- 
cruit, it  is  a major  factor  in  determin- 
ing what  Navy  school  or  assignment 
the  recruit’s  abilities  best  suit  him  for. 

Barton  entered  the  Navy  after 
graduating  from  high  school  with 
highest  honors  in  a class  of  160. 
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Gesunheidf! 


When  a Navyman  sneezes  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station, 
Great  Lakes,  III.,  it’s  like  setting  off 
a series  of  alarms.  At  the  first  sign 
of  the  sniffles  the  medicine  men  of 
Navy  Medical  Research  Unit  No. 
Four  leap  into  action. 

Before  anyone  has  had  a chance 
to  wish  the  sneezer  a hearty  “Gesun- 
heit”  he  is  set  upon  for  blood  tests, 
throat  examinations,  nasal  washings 
and  has  colored  photographs  of  his 
throat. 

This  doesn’t  happen  to  every  re- 


cruit at  Great  Lakes  — only  those 
members  of  Recruit  Gompany  No. 
Five  who  have  volunteered  for  a 
study  of  respiratory  infections. 

It  seems  that  in  the  spring  while 
a young  man’s  fancy  is  turning 
toward  one  thing,  his  system  turns 
toward  another,  and  he  is  more 
susceptible  to  colds  at  such  a time 
of  the  year.  Spring  colds  cause  a 
loss  of  many  man  hours  both  in 
civilian  and  Navy  life  and  Medical 
Research  Unit  No.  Four  has  set  out 
to  cut  down  on  the  loss. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  the  snif- 
fles the  recruit  is  interviewed  and 
his  symptoms  discussed— and  then 
the  tests  begin. 

A blood  sample  is  taken  at  the 
peak  of  his  illness  and  tested  for  the 
presence  of  antibodies  — nature’s 
natural  defense  against  disease— a 
class  of  substance  in  the  blood  that 
destroys  or  weakens  bacteria. 

A sample  is  taken  again  after  21 
and  42  days  during  bis  convales- 
cent period  and  another  check  is 


made  to  see  if  the  antibodies  are 
doing  their  job. 

Nasal  washings  are  also  taken 
and  studied  for  virus  and  the  virus 
is  isolated  and  identified  if  possible. 
One  of  the  main  functions  of  the 
Research  Unit  is  an  attempt  to 
grow  these  viruses  in  the  laboratory 
and  study  them  for  identification. 

The  recruit’s  throat  is  also  stud- 
ied from  the  first  sign  of  an  in- 
fection but  because  of  tbe  large 
number  of  throats  viewed  by  tbe 
doctors  each  day  it  is  impossible  for 


them  to  remember  daily  changes 
in  a man’s  throat.  Therefore,  spe- 
cialists keep  a record  of  throat  ex- 
aminations by  taking  photographs 
of  them. 

The  pictures  are  taken  at  the 
same  time  each  day,  under  the 
same  conditions  by  a specially  built 
camera.  Equipped  with  a built-in 
light,  the  camera  records  a series 
of  photographs  on  color  film.  These 
pictures,  when  consulted  in  series, 
show  a progress  report  of  each 
throat. 

The  photographs  are  satisfactory 
when  the  changes  are  appreciable 
but  for  more  precise  information  a 
photoelectric  densitometer  (an  in- 
strument which  measures  color 
density  by  wave  length)  is  used. 

So  that  others  working  along  the 
same  lines  may  profit  from  its 
work,  the  unit  makes  written  re- 
ports on  each  project.  These  re- 
ports are  printed  in  a booklet  and 
distributed  to  a select  group  of 
military  and  civilian  medical  men. 


Choice  of  Duty  Stations  Is 
Offered  under  New  Program 
To  Most  EMs  on  Reenlistment 

Would  you  like  to  stay  on  your 
ship  for  another  12  months  or  would 
you  prefer  to  change  fleets  and  be 
assured  of  at  least  12  months  in  the 
fleet  of  your  choice?  When  you  re- 
enlist you  can  now  do  either  under  a 
new  program  instituted  by  BuPers. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  new 
choice  of  duty  guarantees  offered  by 
the  Navy  upon  reenlistment,  are  a 
few  highly  technical  rates  and  per- 
sonnel holding  certain  job  code  num- 
bers. However,  other  provisions  have 
been  made  for  those  persons. 

Generally,  you  may  make  one  of 
three  choices  on  the  day  you  sign 
your  new  shipping  papers.  You  may: 

• Be  assured  of  a minimum  of  12 
months’  duty  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  you  are  now  serving,  unless  it 
is  a non-rotated  unit. 

• Be  assured  of  completion  of  a 
normal  tour  of  duty  if  you  are  serv- 
ing on  shore  duty,  whether  it  be  fleet, 
overseas  or  BuPers,  if  tbe  activity  or 
command  in  which  you  are  serving 
has  an  allowance  for  your  rating  and 
a normal  tour  has  been  prescribed. 

• Be  assured  of  a minimum  of  12 
months’  duty  in  a fleet  command 
having  a home  port  on  the  continen- 
tal U.  S.  coast  of  your  choice. 

Navymen  shipping  over  early  un- 
der the  provision  of  Alnav  2-55  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  third 
option  but  are  entitled  to  either  of 
the  other  two. 

If  you  take  the  third  option,  which 
assures  you  of  12  months  in  a fleet 
command  on  the  coast  of  your  choice, 
you  may  also  indicate  four  prefer- 
ences for  duty  assignment  within 
that  fleet.  Wherever  possible  you  will 
be  assigned  duty  in  one  of  tbe  spots 
or  types  of  ships  that  you  request. 

Under  this  preference  of  duty  you 
may  list  any  ship  type,  home  port, 
geographical  area  or  location  you 
desire. 

Navymen  in  the  ratings  of  GT, 
MA,  TD,  AG,  GS,  GF,  AQ  and  those 
designated  in  Ground  Controlled 
Approach,  Carrier  Controlled  Ap- 
proach, and  aviation  pilots  are  not 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  program. 

However,  these  ratings  may,  upon 
reenlistment,  submit  their  duty  pref- 
erenees  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel and  they  will  receive  individ- 
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ual  consideration  in  future  assignment. 

Also  in  this  category  are  those  in 
any  rate  who  hold  the  following  spe- 
cial program  job  codes:  Atomic 

Energy  Technician,  Explosive  Ord- 
nance Disposal  Technician,  Guided 
Missiles  Technician,  Rocket  Launch- 
er Mark  108  Technician,  Project 
Atlas  Technician,  Fire  Control  Sys- 


tem Mark  102  Technician  and  Spe- 
cial Weapons  Disposal  Technician. 

A Wave  reenlisting  will  be  assured 
of  assignment  in  one  of  four  conti- 
nental administrative  command  areas 
of  her  choice. 

Complete  details  on  all  phases  of 
the  new  program  can  be  found  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1306.25A. 
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Tllir  euUSTIN  aOAttD 

Men  Are  Wanted  to  Train  for  Navy's  Atomic-Power  Program 


If  you  can  qualify  for  the  Navy’s 
' nuclear  power  program,  there’s  no 
limit  to  your  future. 

Top  consideration  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  officers 
who  enter  this  important  program. 

Based  on  a recent  comprehensive 
study  conducted  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  SecNav  Inst.  1000.3 
calls  attention  to  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  nuclear  power  to  the 
Navy,  and  emphasizes  the  career  pos- 
sibilities of  entering  a new  and  ex- 
panding field  in  which  the  highest 
competence  is  requiied. 

The  Instruction  points  out  that  the 
impact  of  nuclear  power  for  ship 
propulsion  on  the  Navy  and  its  men 


SSK6S  OF  THE  SEA 


A capital  ship  for  an  ocean  trip. 

Was  the  ' Walloping  Window  Blind!" 

No  wind  that  blew  dismayed  the  crew, 
Or  troubled  the  captain's  mind; 

The  man  at  the  wheel  was  made  to  feel 
Contempt  for  the  wildest  blow-ow-ow, 
Tho'  It  often  appeared,  when  the  gale  had 
cleared. 

That  he'd  been  In  his  bunk  below. 

Chorus 

Then  blow,  ye  winds,  helgh-ho! 

A roving  I will  go! 

I'l!  stay  no  more  on  England's  shore. 

So  let  the  music  play-ay-ay! 

I'm  off  for  the  morning  train! 

I'll  cross  the  raging  main! 

I'm  off  to  my  love  wfth  a boxing  glove. 

Ten  thousand  miles  away! 

—Old  Sea  Chantey 


already  is  profound  and  that  the  ef- 
fect of  future  development  is  com-- 
parable  to  the  impact  of  steam  power 
on  the  Navy  of  sailing  ship  days. 

Applicants  are  assured  that  person- 
nel chosen  for  this  program  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  and  con- 
sideration for  advancement  and  spe- 
cial assignment. 

Here’s  some  background  informa- 
tion on  the  nuclear  power  situation: 

In  addition  to  the  uss  Nautilus 
(SSN  571),  the  world’s  first  atomic 
ship,  uss  Seawolf  (SSN  575),  now 
underway.  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  for  two  other  nuclear-powered 
Fleet  submarines.  These,  together 
with  other  planned  programs,  have 
created  a need  for  greatly  expanded 
Navy  training  in  the  nuclear  power 
field.  The  Navy  has  set  the  pace  in 
the  field  of  practical  application  of 
nuclear  power,  and  this  pioneering 
must  be  maintained  and  strength- 
ened. 

The  small  group  of  naval  pioneers 
now  in  the  nuclear  power  program 
are  considered  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  be  “the  heart  of  their 
nuclear  power  technical  staff.”  The 
Commission  frankly  admits  that  there 
is  no  one  to  replace  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Navy  may  expect  to 
continue  to  fill  the  existing  assign- 
ments and  probably  to  make  still 
larger  manpower  contributions  to  the 
AEC  as  the  field  of  nuclear  power 
progresses. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of 
a successful  reactor  for  shipboard 
propulsion  creates  a new  need  for 
personnel  in  the  operational  field  of 
nuclear  power.  While  it  is  possible 
to  predict  future  manpower  require- 
ments with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
it  is  also  apparent  that  an  unantici- 
pated accelerated  development  in 
nuclear  power  might  produce  an  even 
greater  need. 

Long  periods  of  highly  specialized 
training  are  necessary.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  program,  the 
Navy  has  departed  somewhat  from 
established  concepts  of  selection  and 
career  pattern  for  personnel  in  the 
nuclear  power  field. 

Administrative  steps  are  now  be- 
ing taken  to  attract  additional  per- 
sonnel into  this  program  and  also  to 
safeguard  the  careers  of  those  who 


serve  long  tours  in  nuclear  power 
assignments. 

Here  are  the  details  of  the  new 
program : 

Selection  of  Officers— Normal  selec- 
tion methods  will  apply  for  all  line 
officers  who  are  to  be  assigned  to  duty 
under  instruction  in  this  field. 

The  selection  of  engineering  duty 
officers  for  advanced  training  in 
nuclear  engineering  will  be  accom- 
plished by  an  all-engineering  duty 
officer  board  nominated  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  and  convened 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  To 
be  selected,  officers  must  be  junior 
to  the  grade  of  commander. 

All  officers,  regardless  of  their 
designator,  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Reaetor  Development  Division  of  the 
AEC,  or  to  its  field  offices,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  chosen  through  nomina- 
tions by  the  cognizant  detailing  office, 
review  of  records,  and  personal  in- 
terviews. 

Selection  of  Enlisted  Personnel  — 

From  time  to  time,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  will  request  force  com- 
manders to  submit  nominations  of  en- 
listed personnel  who  meet  eligibility 
requirements  for  entry  into  nuclear 
power  programs.  To  meet  present  re- 
quirements, you  must: 

• Volunteer  for  the  program. 

• Be  qualified  in  submarines. 

• Be  not  more  than  30  years  of 
age. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  (or 
have  a GED  equivalent). 

• Have  a clear  record. 

Selection  will  be  based  upon  an 

examination  of  your  record,  including 
results  of  basic  battery  test  scores, 
educational  level,  and  over-all  quality 
of  performance. 

Education  and  training  programs 
have  already  been  markedly  ex- 
panded. In  addition  to  providing  for- 
mal courses  of  instruction,  it  is 
planned  to  modify  curricula  of  other 
appropriate  courses  sufficiently  to 
provide  a wider  general  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  nuclear  power 
among  Navymen. 

Here  is  a summary  of  nuclear 
training  now  available: 

Postgraduate  Courses  — Details  of 
application  and  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  following  courses  will 
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Latest  Enlisted  Correspondence  Courses  Now  Ready 


Nine  Enlisted  Correspondence 
Courses  are  now  open  to  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on 
active  or  inactive  duty  who  wish 
to  apply,  regardless  of  rating.  How- 
ever, the  following  list  gives  the  en- 
listed ratings  for  which  the  courses 
are  particularly  applicable.  Retire- 
ment points  will  be  credited  upon 
completion  of  the  courses  while  you 
are  in  an  inactive  duty  status. 

Fire  Control  Technician  1,  Vol.  1 
is  applicable  to  FT,  FTA,  FTM, 
FTU,  and  FTC;  Electronics  Techni- 
cian 2 Vol.  1 (NavPers  91374-1)  is 
applicable  to  AT,  FT,  ETN,  ETR, 
ETS,  FT,  FTA,  FTC,  FTM,  FTU, 
GS,  SO,  SOG,  SOH,  and  TD. 

Storekeeper  3 (NavPers  91430- 
2)  is  applicable  to  SK,  SKG  and 
SKT. 

Ship's  Serviceman  1,  (NavPers 
91448-1)  and  Chief  Ship's  Service- 
man (NavPers  91449-1)  are  appli- 
cable to  SH. 

Ship's  Serviceman  Laundry  Hand- 
book (NavPers  91446)  is  appli- 
cable only  to  SH3  and  SH2. 

Aircraft  Instruments  (NavPers 
91627-1)  is  applicable  to  AE,  AEI, 


AEM,  TED,  TDl,  TRD,  TDU, 
TDV,  and  strikers. 

Aircraft  Fuel  Systems  (NavPers 
91630-1)  is  applicable  to  AD, 
ADE,  ADF,  ADC,  ADP,  and 
strikers. 

Aircraft  Survival  Equipment 

(NavPers  91642-1)  is  applicable 
to  AN,  PR,  and  strikers. 

Even  if  earlier  editions  of  these 
courses  have  been  completed,  they 
may  be  taken  for  repeat  credit. 
They  may  be  used  to  study  for  the 
rates  indicated  and  may  also  be  sub- 
stituted for  completion  of  a Navy 
Training  Course. 

Men  desiring  to  take  any  of  these 
courses  should  see  their  division 
officer  or  education  oflScer  and  ask 
for  an  Enlisted  Correspondence 
Course  Application  (NavPer  977). 
Inactive  Reservists  should  request 
the  application  form  from  their  na- 
val district  commandant  or  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Center. 

All  applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Correspondence 
Course  Center,  Bldg.  RF,  U.  S.  Na- 
val Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  via 
your  commanding  ofiRcer. 


be  announced  by  BuPers  Inst.  1520.- 
15B  in  the  near  future: 

• Nuclear  Engineering  (Ad- 
vanced) at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  length,  15  months. 

• Naval  Construction  and  Engin- 
eering (Nuclear  Ship  Propulsion  spe- 
cialty) at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  length,  three  years. 

• Mechanical  Engineering  (Nu- 
clear Power)  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey,  Calif.;  length, 
three  years.  Third  year  students  may 
perform  the  third  year  of  instruction 
at  Monterey,  MIT,  or  the  Oak  Ridge 
School  of  Reactor  Technology. 

• Aeronautical  Engineering  (Nu- 
clear Propulsion  specialty),  Monte- 
rey; length,  three  years.  Third  year 
students  may  perform  the  third  year 
of  instruction  at  Iowa  State  College, 
MIT,  or  Oak  Ridge. 

Theoretical  and  Operational  Train- 
ing (OfiScer  and  Enlisted)— In  the 
past,  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction has  been  conducted  by  the 
AEC  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
tractors at  the  land  prototypes  at 
Arco,  Idaho  and  West  Milton,  New 
York.  It  is  planned,  however,  to  in- 
stitute a basic  course  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Submarine  School,  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  to  replace  basic 
courses  now  being  conducted  by  the 
contractors.  Upon  completion  of  this 
basic  course  students  will  then  com- 
plete their  practical  training  at  the 
appropriate  land  prototype. 

Requests  for  applications  for  this 
type  of  training  will  be  issued  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  this  field. 

Naval  Academy  — Steps  are  being 
taken  to  strengthen  the  curricula  of 
the  Electrical  Engineering  and  Mar- 
ine Engineering  departments  with 
regard  to  the  fundamental  chemistry 
and  physics  of  the  atom,  and  nuclear 
propulsion.  When  this  is  done,  train- 
ing devices  and  an  electronic  simu- 
lator of  a shipboard  nuclear  power 
plant  will  be  made  available  for 
demonstration  and  indoctrination 
purposes. 

To  help  maintain  the  Navy’s  lead 
in  nuclear  power  programs,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  plans  to  give  spe- 
cial, close  personal  attention  to  the 
assignment  of  personnel  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

OflBcers  who  have  had  special 
training  or  significant  experience  in 


nuclear  power  will  continue  to  be  as- 
signed to  billets  involving  or  closely 
associated  with  the  nuclear  field  and 
the  sea  duty  promotion  requirement 
for  line  officers  in  the  program  will 
be  safeguarded. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  will 
place  a letter  in  the  official  record  of 
any  officer  who  has  an  abnormally 
long  tour  in  nuclear  assignments. 


stating  that  the  officer  has  been  given 
special  duty  in  a program  of  greatest 
importance.  As  the  program  expands, 
it  is  planned  that  limited  duty,  aero- 
nautical engineering,  staff  corps  and 
other  officers  with  special  qualifica- 
tions or  training,  will  be  included  in 
the  nuclear  field. 

Enlisted  personnel  who  have  had 
special  training  or  significant  experi- 
ence in  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants  will  likewise  be  given 
normal  sea-shore  rotation  whenever 
possible.  If  promoted  to  warrant  or 
commissioned  grade,  they  will  be  re- 
tained in  nuclear  assignments  but  will 
be  transferred  to  a new  billet  when 
possible.  At  the  earliest  opportunity 
they  will  be  given  broader  experi- 
ence in  their  newly  acquired  officer 
status  through  an  assignment  at  sea. 

Long-range  personnel  plans  are 
being  developed  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  guidance  regarding  the 
Navy’s  future  needs  for  personnel  in 
the  technical  and  operations  field  of 
nuclear  power. 
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\Why  didn’t  the  Bureau  give  first 
’ ’ class  or  CPO  exams  in  my 
rating?”  Or  “Why  wasn’t  I rated  after 

I had  passed  the  exam?”  If  you’ve 
been  asking  yourself  questions  hke 
these,  here’s  the  explanation  for  you. 

However,  before  we  get  into  that, 
let’s  take  a look  at  the  probable  rat- 
ing situation  in  the  near  future.  As 
announced  in  last  month’s  All  Hands 
(p.  42),  present  plans  are  to  hold 
exams  in  all  POl,  P02  and  P03  rates 
this  August— and  to  hold  exams  in  all 
petty  ofiBcer  rates  next  February. 
And  looking  even  further  into  the 
future,  unless  there  is  some  vast,  un- 
foreseen change  in  the  Navy,  the  ad- 
vancement picture  for  younger  Navy- 
men  becomes  even  brighter  each  year. 

With  that  picture  in  mind,  suppose 
we  look  at  the  Navy’s  enlisted  per- 
S’onnel  structure.  Under  present  re- 
quirements, the  Navy  is  to  have  as 
many  as  50  per  cent  of  its  enlisted 
personnel  serving  in  petty  oflBcer 
grades.  Among  each  hundred  men 
there  are  approximately  seven  CPOs, 

II  first  class  POs,  14  second  class 
POs  and  18  third  class  POs. 

Under  normal  conditions  this  bal- 
ance is  maintained  by  “attrition”  and 
advancements.  In  other  words,  the 
desired  ratio  of  rated  to  non-rated 
men  is  maintained  by  creating  new 
petty  oflBcers  to  take  the  place  of 
those  transferring  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve, failing  to  reenlist,  etc.  And 
practically  all  of  the  men  who  go  out 
on  “twenty”  are  CPOs— leaving  the 
top  of  the  rating  structure  open  for 
plenty  of  advancements. 

However,  let’s  look  at  what  hap- 
pened during  and  after  both  World 


War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
end  of  WW  II  saw  the  Navy  with 
3,000,000  enlisted  men.  By  mid-1947 
demobilization  had  cut  that  number 
to  440,000— and  a majority  of  those 
who  elected  to  stay  in  the  service 
were  senior  petty  oflBcers. 

This  too-many-chiefs  situation  was 
working  itself  out  when  the  Korean 
fracas  threw  another  monkey  wrench 
into  the  rating  structure.  New  enlist- 
ments and  recall  of  Reservists  raised 
the  Navy’s  enlisted  strength  to  more 
than  700,000  — making  necessary  a 
number  of  advancements  to  POl  and 
CPO  so  that  the  expanded  Navy 
would  have  adequate  PO  leadership. 

The  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  saw 
a return  of  the  Post-WW  II  situation; 
many  Reservists  in  higher  pay  grades 
chose  to  turn  Regular  Navy,  while 
many  of  the  men  advanced  to  CPO 
and  POl  decided  to  ship  over.  Con- 
currently, many  lower  rated  men  re- 
turned to  civilian  life. 

The  result  again  was  a fairly  high 
proportion  of  CPOs  and  POls  in  the 
Navy’s  over-all  rating  structure,  with 
actual  excesses  in  some  ratings.  As 
pointed  out  above,  the  Navy  requires 
CPO  ratings  for  seven  per  cent  of 
its  enlisted  personnel,  yet  actual  CPO 
strength  at  present  is  8.4  per  cent. 

That  8.4  per  cent  is  the  total  for 
the  Navy  as  a whole.  Each  rating  also 
has  its  own  allowed  CPO  strength, 
and  some  of  these  are  above  their 
authorized  allowance.  For  instance, 
as  of  31  Dec  1954,  AOC  was  over  by 
87  per  cent  (1342  on  board— 716  re- 
quired), HMC  was  over  by  56  per 
cent  and  BMC  by  41.9  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time,  other  ratings  are  be- 
low strength. 

However,  if  these  below-strength 
ratings  were  filled  to  the  authorized 
limit,  the  actual  CPO  strength— al- 
ready over  by  about  two  per  cent— 
would  be  four  or  five  per  cent  over 
the  authorized  allowance.  Yet  POls 
must  be  advanced  to  make  room  for 
P02s— and  so  on  down  the  line.  At 
the  same  time,  a reasonable  balance 
of  ratings  must  be  maintained.  That’s 
where  quota  restrictions  and  the  clos- 
ing of  certain  rates  came  into  the 
picture.  Temporarily  shutting  oflF  or 
limiting  advancements  in  topheavy 
ratings  helped  to  restore  balance  to 
the  rating  structure. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  attrition  an- 


gle: BuPers  statistics  show  that  ap- 
proximately 2400  CPOs  will  leave  ac- 
tive service  this  fiscal  year.  In  fiscal 
1956  some  2500  CPOs  will  leave  the 
Navy  after  20  years’  service,  while 
the  number  leaving  in  1958  wfil  be 
approximately  3300.  And  in  1961  (20 
years  after  the  start  of  World  War  II) 
almost  8000  CPOs  will  “go  out  on 
twenty.”  This  increasing  attrition  rate 
at  the  top  of  the  rating  structure 
means  an  increasing  amount  of  room 
for  advancements. 

Here’s  what’s  behind  the  Navy’s 
current  policy  of  staggering  advance- 
ments. It’s  as  simple  as  target-leading 
—shoot  where  the  target  is  going  to 
be,  not  where  it  is.  Under  this  setup 
approximately  2400  POl-to-CPO  ad- 
vancements could  be  made  as  a re- 
sult of  the  February  1955  exams— 
and  made  as  the  billets  became  open; 
under  the  previous  system  these  ad- 
vancements would  not  have  been 
made  until  the  next  February  exam 
period  (1956),  after  the  billets  had 
actually  been  open  for  some  time. 

By  combining  the  attrition  rate 
for  the  next  few  years  with  the  system 
of  staggering  advancements  in  rat- 
ing, you  can  see  why  the  promotion 
picture  gets  brighter  and  brighter. 
For  instance,  the  new  P03  of  1955 
will  first  be  ehgible  for  CPO  about 

1959—  the  year  s-ome  3550  CPOs  are 
expected  to  enter  the  Fleet  Reserve. 
The  non-rated  man  now  in  the  first 
half  of  his  first  enlistment  will  have 
his  time  requirements  for  CPO  about 

1960—  the  year  some  3700  CPOs  will 
be  Fleet  Reserve-bound.  And  those 
not  making  chief  in  1959  or  1960  will 
have  1961  to  look  forward  to— the 
year  when  more  than  8000  CPOs 
will  complete  their  “twenty.” 
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what  You  Need  to  Know  and  Do  to  Qualify  for  Advancement 


Xy^ITH  THE  RAPID  APPROACH  of  the 

August  examinations,  which  pro- 
vide advancement  possibilities  for  all 
ratings  in  pay  grades  E-4  through 
E-6,  it’s  time  to  review  the  informa- 
tion that  will  help  you  establish  elig- 
ibility for  advancement  in  rating.  Do 
you  know  whether  you  would  be  elig- 
ible, for  example,  if  the  need  for 
your  rate  should  be  increased? 

Here  is  the  current  information  on 
eligibility  for  advancement  as  it  ap- 
plies to  you. 

Marks  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  advancement  in 
rate  or  rating,  you  must  fulfill  the 
following  requirements  as  to  pro- 
ficiency in  rate  marks  and  conduct 
marks  listed  in  chart  below. 

In  addition,  if  for  any  reas-on  your 
marks  are  below  the  standard  during 
the  marking  period  in  which  the  ef- 
fective advancement  date  falls,  the 
end  of  that  period  (quarter)  shall  be 
used  in  determining  your  eligibility 
for  advancement. 

However,  if  you  have  been  in 
school  or  recently  recalled  to  active 
duty  and  these  marks  are  absent  from 
your  record  you  will  not  be  ineligible 
for  advancement. 

Sea  Duty  Requirements 

In  addition  to  service  in  pay  grade 

Pay  Grade  Proficiency  in  Rate 


E-1  to  E-2 

No  requirements  as  to  marks. 

No  requirements  as  to  marks. 

E-2  to  E-3 

No  marks  less  than  2.5  for  preced- 
ing six  months  and  not  less  than  3.5 
for  quarter  preceding  advancement. 

No  mark  less  than  2.5  for  preced- 
ing six  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.25  for  six  months 
preceding  advancement. 

E-3  to  E-4 

No  mark  less  than  2.5  for  preced- 
ing six  months  and  not  less  than  3.5 
for  the  quarter  preceding  advance- 
ment. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  for  preced- 
ing six  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.5  for  six  months  pre- 
ceding advancement. 

E-4  to  E-5 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  for  preced- 
ing 12  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.5  for  12  months  pre- 
ceding advancement. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  for  preced- 
ing 12  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.5  for  12  months  pre- 
ceding advancement. 

E-5  to  E-6 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  for  preced- 
ing 12  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.5  for  12  months  pre- 
ceding advancement. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  for  preced- 
ing 12  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.5  for  12  months  pre- 
ceding advancement. 

E-6  to  E-7 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  for  preced- 

No mark  less  than  3.0  for  preced- 

(CPOA) 

ing  24  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.5  for  36  months  pre- 
ceding advancement. 

ing  24  months  and  an  average  of 
not  less  than  3.5  for  24  months  pre- 
ceding advancement. 

CPOA  to  CPO  Have  no  mark  in  conduct  less  than  4.0  and  no  mark  in  other  required 
subjects  (proficiency  in  rating,  seamanship,  mechanical  ability,  leader- 
ship) less  than  3.5  for  a period  of  one  year  preceding  date  of  recom- 
mended appointment  to  chief  petty  officer,  permanent  appointment. 


happily  ever  after." 

requirements,  certain  sea  duty  pe- 
riods are  included  as  additional  re- 
quirements for  the  following  pay 
grades: 

• For  advancement  to  pay  grade 
E-6— six  months  of  sea  duty  while  in 
pay  grade  E-4  and/or  E-5. 

• For  advancement  to  pay  grade 
E-7— six  months’  sea  duty  while  in 
pay  grade  E-6. 

The  above  sea  duty  requirements 
do  not  apply  to  enlisted  women, 
Navymen  in  ratings  CT,  MA,  DM, 
JO,  and  GS;  Navymen  in  Group  IX 
(Aviation)  ratings;  or  personnel  clas- 
sified L5  or  L6  (limited  duty)  by 

Conduct 


BuPers  or  authorized  commands. 

Service  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  advancement 
you  must  eomplete  the  following  serv- 
iee  requirements  in  the  next  lower 
pay  grade  while  on  aetive  duty: 

E-1  to  E-2  No  specified  time  for  ad- 

vancements effected  upon 
completion  of  recruit  train- 
ing centers;  otherwise  four 
months'  naval  service. 

E-2  to  E-3  Six  months. 

E-3  to  E-4  Six  months. 

E-4  to  E-5  12  months. 

E-5  to  E-6  12  months  in  grade  and  36 

months  total  active  service. 
E-6  to  E-7  36  months. 

(CPOA) 

CPOA  TO  CPO  12  months. 

Training  Courses 

The  training  courses  for  individual 
rates  and  ratings  hsted  in  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  Training  Courses  and 
Publications  for  General  Service  Rat- 
ings (NavPers  10052)  and  marked 
with  an  asterisk  are  mandatory  for 
advancement  in  rate.  Reserve  per- 
sonnel holding  Emergency  Service 
Ratings  may  take  the  course  for  the 
associated  General  Service  Rating. 
Also,  completion  of  any  training 
course  that  is  applicable  for  two  pay 
grades  will  satisfy  the  requirement 
for  both  pay  grades. 

The  “General  Training  Gourse  for 
Petty  Officers”  listed  in  NavPers 
10052  must  be  completed  before  a 
Navyman  is  eligible  for  an  initial  ad- 
vancement to  a petty  offieer  grade. 
However,  it  is  not  required  for  sub- 
sequent advaneements. 

You  may  satisfactorily  complete  a 
training  course  by  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods: 

• Demonstrate  a knowledge  of  the 
material  in  the  course  book  by  pass- 
ing locally  prepared  and  administered 
tests. 

• Pass  the  Enlisted  Correspond- 
enee  Gourse  based  on  the  training 
course.  See  Catalog  of  Enlisted  Cor- 
respondence Courses  (NavPers 
91200). 

Satisfactory  completion  of  a Glass 
A School  may  be  considered  as  meet- 
ing the  requirement  for  completion 
of  the  training  course  for  the  appli- 
cable pay  grade  E-4  rate,  and  for  the 
HN  and  DN  rates.  However,  gradu- 
ation from  a Class  A School  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirement  for  the  “Gen- 
eral Training  Course  for  POs.” 
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Satisfactory  completion  of  a Class 
B School  may  be  considered  as  sat- 
isfying the  requirement  for  comple- 
tion of  the  training  course  for  the 
applicable  pay  grade  E-6  rate.  How- 
ever, the  training  course  must  be 
completed  for  advancement  to  pay 
grade  E-7. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  a Class 
P Scho’ol  (designed  to  conduct  train- 
ing at  a preparatory  level)  may  be 
considered  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ment for  completion  of  the  training 
course  for  the  applicable  pay  grade 
E-3  rate. 

In  addition,  completion  of  the  fol- 
lowing schools  is  required  for  ad- 
vancement to  the  rates  indicated: 

DT3— Dental  General  Technician, 
Class  A. 

HM3— Hospital  Corps,  Class  A. 

PR3— Parachute  Riggers,  Class  A. 

MNl— Advanced  Mines,  Class  B. 

MNCA— Advanced  Mines,  Class  B. 

MUCA— Advanced  Music,  Class  B. 

AGGA— Aerographer’s  Mates,  Class 
B. 

Practical  Factors 

To  give  every  enlisted  man  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  practical 
ability  in  his  rate  or  rating,  certain 
qualifications  which  have  been 
termed  “practical  factors”  have  been 
introduced  under  the  military  re- 
quirements for  all  enlisted  personnel 
in  the  Navy  and  under  the  profes- 
sional requirements  for  aU  rates. 

You  do  not  have  to  wait  until  you 
are  advanced  before  you  start  to 
qualify  in  the  practical  factors  of 
higher  rates.  For  example,  a P03  or 
P02  may  qualify  in  the  practical 
factors  for  CPO.  However,  each  prac- 
tical factor  for  the  next  higher  rate 
must  be  completed  and  this  comple- 
tion noted  in  your  service  record  be- 
fore you  may  be  considered  eligible 
to  take  the  final  examination  for  ad- 
vancement. 

As  each  practical  factor  is  com- 
pleted to  the  satisfaction  of  your  com- 
manding oflBcer  a notation  will  be 
entered  in  your  service  record. 

The  practical  factors  are  noncom- 
petitive and  no  relative  or  absolute 
mark  is  assigned,  but  they  are 
planned  to  indicate  that  you  can  defi- 
nitely perform  the  required  tasks. 
The  importance  of  the  practical  fac- 
tors cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized, as  they  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  you  actually  to  prove  your 
ability  in  the  practical  aspects  of  each 


rate,  and  in  many  instances,  they 
permit  you  to  demonstrate  your  abil- 
ity as  a leader. 

The  practical  factors  for  your  rate 
are  outlined  in  the  Manual  of  Quali-. 
fications  for  Advancement  in  Rating 
(NavPers  18068)  under  both  mili- 
tary and  professional  qualifications. 

Examination  Subjects 

The  examination  subjects  for  your 
rate  are  also  listed  in  the  Manual  of 
Qualifications  for  Advancement  in 
Rating  (NavPers  18068)  under  both 
military  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions. Before  being  advanced  you 
must  have  passed  an  examination  on 
these  subjects.  The  purpose  of  the 
competitive  examination  system  is  to 
provide  a controlled  system  by  which 
each  enlisted  Navyman  will  have  re- 
current opportunities  to  compete  for 
advancement  in  his  chosen  field  of 
work.  The  actual  advancement  avail- 
able is  dependent  on  the  needs  of 
the  service,  but  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  each  case  is  the  relative  quali- 
fications of  each  candidate.  For  ad- 
vancement to  pay  grade  E-3  the  exam 
is  locally  prepared  and  administered. 
The  examinations  for  advancement  to 
pay  grades  E-4,  E-5  and  E-6  are  an- 
nounced and  conducted  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  twice  a year,  usu- 
ally in  August  and  February.  Exami- 
nations for  E-7  are  announced  and 
conducted  once  a year. 

Candidates  for  the  service-wide  ex- 
aminations are  not  nominated  until 
the  announcements  are  made.  If  you 
take  one  set  of  exams  but  are  not  ad- 
vanced before  the  next  examination 
takes  place,  you  must  compete  again. 

Recommendation  by  Commanding 
Officer 

The  recommendation  by  your  CO 


just  because  he  refuses  to  go  to  bed." 


is  an  important  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  your  advaneement.  The 
CO  gives  careful  consideration  to 
your  ability  to  perform  the  work  and 
carry  the  responsibilities  of  the  higher 
rating  with  emphasis  on  your  leader- 
ship ability  and  personal  integrity. 

Ineligible  for  Special  Reasons 

A Navyman  will  be  ineligible  for 
advancement  if  he  is: 

• In  a disciplinary  status  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  probationary  status) . 

• Undergoing  treatment  at  a hos- 
pital or  other  medical  facility  or 
awaiting  action  of  a clinical  board, 
medical  survey  board,  or  a physical 
evaluation  board,  unless  hospitaliza- 
tion is  a result  of  wounds  received  in 
actual  combat  with  enemy  forces. 

• Prisoners  of  war  and  niissing 
personnel,  unless  special  authoriza- 
tion for  advancement  is  made  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Advancement  After  Reduction  in 
Rating 

Navymen  who  have  been  reduced 
in  rating  by  their  commanding  oflB- 
cers  for  an  offense  or  by  sentence  of 
a court  martial  must  fulfill  the  serv- 
ice and  other  requirements  currently 
in  effect  for  readvancement  and  for 
each  subsequent  advancement.  A 
CPO  who  has  been  reduced  to  POl 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  re- 
advancement if  he  fulfills  the  current 
marks  requirements  for  advancement 
to  CPOA  over  a two-year  period  and 
is  considered  in  all  other  respects 
qualified  for  advancement. 

Navymen  who  have  been  reduced 
in  rate  by  their  COs  for  lack  of  quali- 
fications to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  rate  as  distinguished  from  re- 
duction for  disciplinary  reasons,  are 
not  required  to  serve  again  any  set 
length  of  time  to  be  eligible  for  re- 
advancement. Eligibility  in  such 
cases  depends  on  the  individual’ 
eventually  acquiring  the  necessary 
military  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions for  the  higher  rate. 

In  addition,  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  chief  petty  officer  which 
have  been  revoked  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  in  which  cases 
commanding  officers  have  issued  act- 
ing appointments  as  of  the  date  fol- 
lowing revocation,  will  not  be  re- 
issued until  the  expiration  of  at  least 
one  year  following  the  date  the  ap- 
pointment is  revoked. 

For  further  details  on  advance- 
ment see  BuPers  Inst.  14I4.2A. 
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ALL  HANDS 


WHATS  IN  A NAME 


Applications  May  Be  Submitted 
Now  By  Qualified  Ensigns  and 
LTJGs  for  Submarine  School 

Applications  from  volunteers  for 
submarine  training  for  the  January 
1956  class  are  being  accepted  from 
line  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  whose  date  of  rank 
is  on  or  after  1 Jun  1953,  and  of 
ensign  whose  date  of  rank  is  before 
1 Jan  1955. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  six 
months.  Applications  should  reach 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn; 
Pers  B1117)  not  later  than  1 Sep- 
tember. The  following  information 
is  contained  in  BuPers  Inst.  1520. 6E: 

• Officers  are  selected  upon  the 
quality  of  their  fitness  report  records 
and  their  educational  background. 

• All  officers  should  be  qualified 
to  stand  OOD  watches  underway  be- 
fore they  report  to  the  Submarine 
School. 

• Physical  examination  report 
(Standard  Form  88)  must  be  for- 
warded with  the  application  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Pers’onnel. 

• The  time  spent  in  training  at 
the  Submarine  School  will  not  count 
toward  fulfillment  of  obligated  serv- 
ice if  you  are  dropped  from  the 
school  at  your  own  request. 

• The  obhgation  to  serve  at  least 
one  year  after  reporting  to  a subma- 
rine is  in  addition  to  present  obliga- 
tion and  any  other  active  duty  re- 
quirement. 

• If  you  apply  and  fail  of  selec- 
tion, you  will  not  be  considered  auto- 
matically for  the  next  class.  Separate 
applications  are  required  for  each 
class. 

All  applications  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. 

You  will  not  be  ordered  to  the 
Submarine  School  unless  you: 

• Have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  active  commissioned  service 
as  of  1 Jan  1956. 

• Are  physically  qualified  for  sub- 
marine duty  as  established  by  BuMed 
Manual. 

• Execute  a signed  agreement: 
1.)  Not  to  resign  or  request  to  be 
released  from  active  duty  during  the 
course  and  for  at  least  one  year  after 
reporting  to  your  first  submarine 
duty;  and  2.)  Understand  that  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course  will 


Scylla  and 

Among  the  sailors  of  ancient  days  there 
was  a saying,  "Between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,"  which  referred  to  the  dangers  a mariner 
might  encounter  on  the  high  seas. 

Although  the  modern  sailor  probably 
wouldn't  recognize  either  Scylla  or  Charyb- 
dis,  one  version  of  this  early  phrase  is  still 
common  today  in  the  saying,  "Between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea." 

Scylla  was  a devilish  monster  of  mytho- 
logical origin,  with  12  feet  and  six  heads 
who  lived  on  a treacherous  rock.  Charybdis 
was  the  counterpart  of  the  deep  blue  sea 
in  one  of  its  most  dangerous  forms— that  of 
a whirlpool  (Charybdis  is  the  Greek  word  for 
whirlpool).  What  made  these  two  especially 
fearful  to  the  sailor  was  the  fact  that  they 
were  located  close  to  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  narrow  Strait  of  Messina  (be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy)  where  many  a ship 
had  to  pass  in  its  travels. 

There  are  several  legends  about  these 
phenomena.  In  one  of  these,  Charybdis  is 
pictured  as  a demon,  a woman  of  enormous 
appetite,  who  was  changed  into  a whirlpool 
by  Jupiter,  king  of  the  gods.  Another  ac- 
count has  it  that  Charybdis  was  a man  who 


result  in  one  year  of  obligated  service 
in  addition  to  any  obligated  active 
duty  previously  incurred. 

The  same  authorization  for  the 
current  program  also  announced  the 
names  of  120  officers  selected  for  the 
July  1955  submarine  school  class. 

Flight  Status  Selection  Board 
To  Review  Records  of  Aviators 

As  a part  of  the  establishment  of 
a Flight  Status  Selection  System,  a 
board  of  senior  naval  aviators,  to  be 
known  as  the  Flight  Status  Selection 
Board,  will  convene  each  year  to 
review  the  flight  and  service  records 
of  naval  aviators  and  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  as  to  their  retention  in  an 
active  flying  status. 

The  Board,  which  will  usually 
meet  in  April  each  year,  will  review 
the  flight  status  of  aviators: 

• Whose  age  and  grade  are  not 
compatible.  These  will  include  lieu- 
tenants over  the  age  of  40,  lieuten- 
ant commanders  over  45,  command- 
ers over  50. 

• Who  have  been  recommended 


Charybdis 


lived  under  a huge  fig-tree  on  a rock  and 
turned  on  the  whirlpool  three  times  each 
day.  Still  later  tales  relate  that  he  stole  the 
oxen  of  Hercules,  was  killed  by  lightning 
and  changed  into  the  gulf. 

Opposed  to  Charybdis  was  the  sea  mon- 
ster that  lived  on  the  rock,  Scylla.  In  addition 
to  its  six  heads,  it  had  three  rows  of  pointed 
teeth  and  was  supposed  to  bark  like  a dog. 
Each  creature  stayed  in  its  place  to  prey  on 
the  unwary  mariner  who  ventured  too  near. 


for  reclassification  by  Naval  Aviator 
Disposition  Boards  or  Naval  Aviator 
Evaluation  Boards  when  these  boards 
have  been  unable  to  take  final  action, 
and  who  request  a review  of  the  case. 

• On  first  reaching  their  14th, 
21st  and  28th  year  of  active  com- 
missioned service. 

A letter  of  intent  will  be  addressed 
to  each  naval  aviator  whose  status 
may  be  changed.  Before  orders  are 
issued,  each  officer  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  submit  a written  ap- 
peal or,  if  he  feels  that  he  will  be 
better  able  to  present  his  case  in 
person,  he  may  make  such  a presen- 
tation to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel at  his  own  expense.  All  final  deci- 
sions will  rest  with  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

Each  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  been  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish 
a similar  Flight  Status  Selection  Sys- 
tem for  their  respective  departments. 
This  system  will  bear  a definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  present  selection 
procedures  for  promotion. 

Details  may  be  found  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1231.1. 
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THS  BUUSTiN  BOARD 


DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  14— Announced  approval,  by 
the  President,  of  the  Selection  Board 
report  which  recommended  promo- 
tion of  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve staff  corps  oflBcers  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant. 

No.  15— Announced  the  convening 
of  hne  selection  board  to  consider 
women  ofiBcers  of  the  Regular  Navy 
to  promotion  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

No.  16— Announced  approval  by 


the  President,  and  efiFective  date  of 
1 Apr  1955,  of  the  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1955,  which  amends  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  of  1949. 

No.  17— Prescribes  policy  and  pro- 
cedure for  review  of  manuscripts  con- 
cerning military  matters. 

No.  18— Modifies  Joint  Travel  Reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  authorized 
weight  allowances  of  E-4s  with  more 
than  four  years’  active  military  serv- 
ice. 

No.  19— Modifies  Joint  Travel  Reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  dislocation  allowance. 

No.  20— Supplements  Alnav  17. 

No.  21— Announces  decision  of 
Comptroller  General  concerning  over- 
payment of  certain  classes  of  reenlist- 
ment bonuses. 

No.  22— States  that  priority  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  personnel  re- 
enlisting with  uss  Forrestal  (CVA  59) 
as  first  choice  of  duty,  providing  their 
rates  are  included  in  ship’s  allowance. 

BuPers  Instructions 

No.  1133.4— Restates  the  instruc- 
tions contained  in  Alnav  2-55  permit- 
ting a readjustment  of  enlistment  con- 
tracts of  short-time  personnel  and  pro- 
viding added  incentive  for  reenlist- 
ment by  permitting  Regular  Navy 
personnel  who  so  desire  to  be  dis- 
charged within  one  year  of  their  nor- 


HOW  DIO  IT  START 


Mate 


"Mate,"  originally  "master's  mate,"  is  an 
old  Navy  title  dating  back  to  colonial  times. 

The  mate  was  then  the  first  or  chief 
mate  of  a vessel.  By  the  Act  of  1815,  the 
order  of  command  aboard  ship  was  Captain 
or  Commander,  Lieutenant,  Master,  Master's 
Mate,  Boatswain,  Gunner,  Carpenter,  and 
then  Midshipman. 

Although  he  was  an  officer  (considered  a 
warrant  officer  or  warranted  master's  mate), 
the  mate  was  not  in  line  of  promotion  and 
held  his  position  by  appointment. 

He  usually  ate  in  the  steerage  or  with 
the  warrant  officers,  and  might  be  ordered 
to  duty  in  charge  of  boats,  as  mate  of  the 
deck  or  any  special  duty  prescribed  by  the 
commanding  officer. 

After  1843  no  new  appointments  to  mate 
were  made.  However,  the  Civil  War  brought 
about  temporary  appointments  when  a great 
increase  in  naval  personnel  was  needed.  By 
a Congressional  Act  in  1865  they  were  given 
an  increase  in  pay  and  were  rated  from 


seamen  and  ordinary  seamen  whose  enlist- 
ments were  not  to  be  less  than  two  years. 

Within  five  years  they  were  recognized  as 
a part  of  the  naval  forces,  but  their  number 
gradually  diminished,  and  in  1894  they 
were  given  the  same  retirement  benefits  as 
warrant  officers.  By  inducing  retirement  the 
Navy  allowed  this  grade  to  go  into  abeyance. 


mal  expiration  of  enlistment  date  for 
purpose  of  immediate  reenUstment. 

No.  1231.1— Promulgates  informa- 
tion concerning  the  establishment  of 
a Flight  Status  Selection  System, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  an  aimual  re- 
view of  the  flight  status  of  certain 
categories  of  naval  aviators. 

No.  1336.2A  — Describes  proce- 
dures by  which  enlisted  personnel 
may  request  enrollment  in  the  Naval 
School  of  Music  and  includes  infor- 
mation regarding  the  courses  of  in- 
struction available  at  that  school. 

No.  1430.6B— Provides  instructions 
governing  the  issuance  of  the  Petty 
Officer  Appointment  Forms,  DD 
Forms  216N  and  216NR. 

No.  1520.6E  — Announces  the 
names  of  those  officers  selected  for 
the  class  convening  5 Jul  1955  at  the 
Submarine  School,  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  requests  applications  from 
Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  line 
officers  on  active  duty  for  the  class 
convening  January  1956. 

No.  1530. 1 8A  — Provides  informa- 
tion about  the  USAFI  courses  that 
will  prove  helpful  to  naval  personnel 
who  wish  to  review  for  the  prelim- 
inary examination  for  assignment  to 
the  N&val  Preparatory  School. 

No.  1751.1— Deletes  that  portion  of 
NavPers  668  which  inquires  into  the 
marital  history  of  a serviceman  and 
his  wife. 

No.  1900. IB— Promulgates  a list  of 
naval  activities  within  the  continen- 
tal United  States  to  which  male  per- 
sonnel who  are  to  be  transferred  for 
separation  may  be  transferred. 

Buffers  Notices 

No.  1801  (5  Apr)— Promulgated 
Change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst. 
1801.2A,  which  is  concerned  with 
non-disability  retirement  of  officers 
and  warrant  officers. 

No.  1120  (6  Apr)— Changed  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1120.10A  to  permit  women 
to  apply  for  commissioned  grades  in 
the  administration  and  supply  sec- 
tion of  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 

No.  1741  (8  Apr)— Provides  in- 
structions for  completing  Item  21  of 
Record  of  Emergency  Data  (DD 
Form  93).  See  page  9. 

No.  1306  (13  Apr)— Promulgated 
Change  No.  1 to  paragraph  19.b  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1306.20B,  which  is  con- 
cerned with  administrative  details  of 
sea  and  shore  rotation  of  enlisted 
personnel. 

No.  1300  (15  Apr)— Modified  Bu- 

ALL  hands; 
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Pub  Info  Course  for  Officers  Opens  at  Great  Lakes 


A Chicago  newspaper  reporter 
finished  his  story,  looked  up  and 
exclaimed:  “Head  for  the  hills, 
everybody!  We’re  being  invaded.” 

The  cause  of  his  pretended  alarm 
was  a group  of  naval  officers  gath- 
ered around  the  desk  of  the  city 
editor.  They  were  there  to  learn 
how  they  could  best  assist  the 
newspaper  in  the  Navy’s  job  of 
keeping  the  public  informed. 

The  oflficers  were  on  a field  trip 
from  USNTC  Great  Lakes,  111.,  and 
were  among  the  first  to  report  for 
a new  Information  Officers  Course 
conducted  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Jour- 
nalists School. 

During  their  five  weeks’  study 
the  students  not  only  visit  a large 
newspaper  office  but  also  spend 
time  at  small  newspaper  plants  and 
various  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions acquiring  a first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  various  media. 

These  field  trips  are  but  a part  of 
the  over-all  instruction  the  students 
receive  in  the  course,  which  ranges 
from  a study  of  the  naval  commu- 
nications system  to  practical  work 
on  problems  of  public  relations. 

In  some  respects  the  course  par- 
allels that  given  the  Navy’s  enlisted 
journalists.  However,  the  officers  go 
into  greater  detail  in  their  study  of 
public  information  techniques  and 
methods  of  organizing  programs 
designed  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed. 

In  addition,  they  also  receive 


instruction  in  photography,  news- 
writing, scriptwriting  and  naval 
history. 

The  course  is  intended  to  pro- 
ide  the  Navy  with  a group  of  well 
trained  information  officers  for  both 
public  and  internal  information 
duties. 

Many  students  are  assigned  col- 
lateral duty  public  information  bil- 
lets upon  completion  of  the  course. 
Others  become  full-time  PIOs. 

A maximum  of  15  students  is 
enrolled  in  each  of  the  classes, 
which  convene  every  six  weeks.  Ap- 
plications for  the  course  are  now 
being  accepted. 

To  be  eligible,  an  officer  must 
have  a minimum  of  18  months’  sea 
duty  and  be  either  a Naval  Acad- 
emy graduate  or  graduate  of  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 
Women  officers  are  also  eligible. 
Previous  experience  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  is  desirable  but  not 
required. 

In  cases  where  the  aptitude  for 
information  work  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  a waiver  may  be 
granted  on  the  educational  re- 
quirements. However,  candidates 
should  have  a positive  interest  in 
the  field  of  Navy  public  relations 
and  a genuine  desire  to  attend  the 
course. 

Commands  desiring  to  send  offi- 
cers to  this  school  should  submit 
requests  for  quotas  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  C- 
122),  via  the  chain  of  command. 


Pers  Inst.  1306. 14B,  which  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  distribution  and 
rotation  of  enhsted  personnel  of  the 
Machine  Accountant  rating. 

No.  1326  (18  Apr)  — Reempha- 
sized the  basic  principles  governing 
the  issuance  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  temporary  flight  orders  for 
enlisted  personnel. 

AlStaCon 

No.  2— States  that,  until  further 
notice,  there  will  be  no  public  dis- 
play of  Navy  guided  missiles  and  as- 
sociated equipment  or  other  new  de- 
vices including  new  weapons,  experi- 
mental aircraft  or  new  military  equip- 
ment. 

List  of  Latest  Motion  Pictures 
Available  for  Distribution 
To  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  convenience 
of  ships  and  overseas  bases.  The  title 
of  each  movie  is  followed  by  the  pro- 
gram number.  Technicolor  films  are 
designated  by  (T).  Distribution  of 
the  following  films  began  in  April. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  over- 
seas activities.  Films  leased  under 
this  plan  are  paid  for  by  the  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund  (derived 
from  non-appropriated  funds  out  of 
profits  by  Navy  Exchanges  and  ship’s 
stores)  supplemented  by  annually 
appropriated  funds.  The  plan  and 
funds  are  under  the  administration  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  Other  Woman  (233):  Melo- 
drama; Cleo  Moore,  Hugo  Haas. 

Fire  Over  Africa  (234  (T):  Ro- 
mantic Drama;  Maureen  O’Hara, 
MacDonald  Carey. 

Brigadoon  (235)  (T):  Musical; 
Cyd  Charisse,  Gene  Kelly,  Van 
Johnson. 

The  Last  Time  I Saw  Paris  (236) 
(T):  Romantic  Drama;  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Van  Johnson,  Donna  Reed, 
Walter  Pidgeon. 

Trouble  In  Store  237):  English 
Comedy;  Norman  Wisdom,  Marga- 
ret Rutherford. 

Track  Of  The  Cat  (238)  (T): 
Melodrama;  Teresa  Wright,  Robert 
Mitchum,  Tab  Hunter,  Diana  Lynn. 


Tonight’s  The  Night  (239)  (T): 
Comedy;  Yvonne  DeCarlo,  David 
Niven,  Barry  Fitzgerald. 

The  Far  Country  (240)  (T): 

Western;  Ruth  Roman,  James  Stew- 
art, Corinne  Calvet. 

The  Golden  Mistress  (241)  (T): 
Adventure  Drama;  Rosemarie  Bowe, 
John  Agar. 

Cry  Vengeance  (242):  Crime 

Drama;  Martha  Hyer,  Mark  Stevens. 

Abbott  and  Costello  Meet  The 
Keystone  Kops  (243):  Comedy;  Bud 
Abbott,  Lou  Costello. 

Unchained  (244):  Prison  Drama; 
Barbara  Hale,  Elroy  Hirsch,  Chester 
Morris. 

The  Country  Girl  (245):  Drama; 


Grace  Kelly,  Bing  Grosby,  William 
Holden. 

Six  Bridges  To  Cross  (246) : Melo- 
drama; Tony  Gurtis,  Julia  Adams. 

Laura  (247)  (Re-issue):  Drama; 
Gene  Tierney,  Dana  Andrews. 

Call  Of  The  Wild  (248)  (Re- 
issue): Adventure  Drama;  Glark 
Gable,  Loretta  Young,  Jack  Oakie. 

The  Bamboo  Prison  (249) : Ko- 
rean War  Drama;  Robert  Francis, 
Dianne  Foster,  Jerome  Gourtland. 

Cattle  Queen  Of  Montana  (250) 
(T):  Western;  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Ma  and  Pa  Kettle  At  Waikiki 
C251):  Gomedy;  Marjorie  Main, 
Percy  Kilbride. 
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This  Sky  Pilot  Saw  Plenty  of  Air  Action 

A “sky  pilot”  who  has  spent 


plenty  of  time  up  in  the  wild  blue 
yonder  in  Navy  fighter  planes  is 
at  present  serving  as  a chaplain 
with  the  2nd  Marine  Air  Wing,  Air 
Group  26,  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 

LTJG  Calvin  E.  Rains,  usn, 
(ChC),  served  as  a Navy  fighter 
pilot  in  World  War  II  and  may  well 
have  been  the  last  man  to  fire  a shot 
before  the  fall  of  Japan. 

On  14  Aug  1945  he  was  making 
a strafing  run  over  a Japanese  fac- 
tory north  of  Tokyo  when  he  re- 
ceived radio  word  of  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. He  immediately  safetied  his 
guns  and  returned  to  his  ship. 

The  shots  he  fired  during  that  last 
run  are  credited,  in  the  bistory  of 
his  squadron,  VF-34,  with  being  the 
last  of  the  war.  The  only  other  claim 


was  entered  by  the  carrier  uss  Ti- 
conderoga  (CVA  70)  which  also 
had  a mission  aloft  at  the  same 
time.  No  oflBcial  verdict  has  been 
forthcoming  to  decide  which  was 
actually  the  last  shot  but  there  is  at 
least  a 50-50  chance  that  they  were 
Chaplain  Rains’. 

After  the  war  had  ended  Chap- 
lain Rains  returned  to  college,  en- 
tered a theological  course  and  upon 
graduation  returned  to  the  Navy 
and  an  appointment  in  the  Navy 
Chaplain  Corps. 

He  is  oflBcially  grounded  now  be- 
cause of  his  noncombat  status  as  a 
chaplain,  but  still  maintains  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  activities  of  the 
many  aviators  he  is  constantly  in 
contact  with  as  a result  of  serving 
with  an  aviation  detachment. 


The  Student  Prince  (252)  (T); 
Musical;  Ann  Blyth,  Edmund  Pur- 
dom,  John  Ericson,  Louis  Calhern. 

Hobsons  Choice  (253):  Comedy; 
Charles  Laughton,  John  Mills. 

The  Bridges  At  Toko-Ri  (254) 
(T):  War  Drama;  Grace  Kelly,  Wil- 
liam Holden,  Mickey  Rooney,  Fred- 
ric  March. 

New  Orleans  Uncensored  (255): 
Murder  Drama;  Arthur  Franz,  Bev- 
erly Garland. 

Treasure  of  Ruby  Hills  (256): 
Melodrama;  Carole  Matthews,  Zach- 
ary Scott. 

The  Looters  (257):  Drama;  Rory 
Calhoun,  JuHe  Adams. 


So  that's  how  they  send  those  speedletters! 

R.  D.  Hastings.  PNl,  USN. 


Battle  Taxi  (258):  War  Drama; 
Sterling  Hayden,  Arthur  Franz. 

Seven  Angry  Men  (259):  Drama; 
Raymond  Massey,  Debra  Paget. 

Athena  (260)  (T):  Musical;  Jane 
Powell,  Edmund  Purdom,  Debbie 
Reynolds,  Vic  Damone,  Louis  Cal- 
hem. 

Ring  of  Fear  (261):  Circus 

Drama;  Pat  O’Brien,  Clyde  Beatty. 

Crashout  (262):  Melodrama;  Wil- 
liam Bendix,  Arthur  Kennedy. 

Land  of  Fury  (263) : Drama;  Jack 
Hawkins,  Glynis  Johns. 

High  Society  (264) : Comedy;  Leo 
Gorcey,  Huntz  Hall. 

Drum  Beat  (265)  (T):  Western; 
Alan  Ladd,  Audrey  Dalton,  Marissa 
Pavan. 

The  Big  Combo  (266):  Melo- 
drama; Cornel  Wilde,  Jean  Wallace, 
Richard  Conte,  Brian  Donlevy. 

Kentucky  (267)  (Re-issue)  (T): 
Horse  racing  drama;  Loretta  Young, 
Richard  Greene. 

The  Americano  (268)  (T):  Glenn 
Ford,  Ursula  Thiess,  Frank  Lovejoy, 
Cesar  Romero,  Abbe  Lane. 

Conquest  of  Space  (269)  (T): 
Science  Fiction  Melodrama;  Walter 
Brooke,  Eric  Fleming,  Mickey 
Shaughnessey,  William  Redfield. 

A Life  In  The  Balance  (270): 
Melodrama;  Ricardo  Montalban, 
Anne  Bancroft. 

Murder  Is  My  Beat  (271):  Mur- 
der Drama;  Barbara  Payton,  Paul 
Langton. 


Timberjack  (272)  (T):  Outdoor 
Melodrama;  Vera  Ralston,  Sterling 
Hayden,  David  Brian,  Hoagy  Car- 
michael. 

New  York  Confidential  (273) : 
Murder  Drama;  Marilyn  Maxwell, 
Broderick  Crawford,  Richard  Conte, 
Anne  Bancroft. 

Pirates  of  Tripoli  (274)  (T):  Ad- 
venture Drama;  Paul  Henreid,  Pa- 
tricia Medina. 

Training  for  Officers  and  PNs 
Begins  in  New  Courses 
On  Personnel  Administration 

The  Personnel  Men  School,  Class 
C-1,  at  San  Diego’s  Naval  Training 
Center,  has  established  two  new 
courses.  Both  of  the  courses  are  open 
to  oflBcers,  and  one  of  them  is  avail- 
able to  the  top  three  PN  rates.  The 
new  courses  are: 

• Enlisted  Classification  a course 
designed  particularly  for  oflBcers  in, 
or  being  ordered  to,  personnel  ad- 
ministration billets  and  open  to  all 
line  oflBcers  of  the  rank  of  LCDR  and 
below.  First  convened  on  14  Mar 
1955,  the  four-week  course  will  bet- 
ter equip  the  oflBcer  to  use  approved 
techniques  of  enlisted  classification 
in  assigning  enbsted  personnel.  It 
will  also  enable  the  officer  to  provide 
better  career  counseling  to  enlisted 
men. 

• Naval  Organizational  Analysis 
is  a course  open  to  all  line  oflBcers 
of  the  rank  of  LCDR  and  below,  and 
to  enlisted  men  in  the  PN2,  PNl  and 
PNC  rates.  First  convened  on  28 
Mar  1955,  this  two-week  course  will 
provide  a broad  background  relative 
to  the  details  of  performing  an  or- 
ganizational analysis,  the  value  of 
conducting  such  a study,  and  the 
techniques  of  effecting  improvements 
in  the  organization,  as  well  as  de- 
signing more  effective  ways  to  ac- 
complish the  tasks  assigned  to  the 
organization. 

Subsequent  classes  for  both  courses 
will  convene  every  four  weeks  after 
the  convening  dates  listed  above. 
Quotas  for  oflBcer  personnel  are  avail- 
able on  request  from  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Pers  B232).  En- 
listed quotas  for  the  Naval  Organi- 
zational Analysis  Course  are  avail- 
able through  the  respective  Service 
Force  commanders  for  fleet  enlisted 
personnel,  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel for  other  enlisted  men. 
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HERE’S  YOUR  NAVY 


New  Uniform  Changes  for 
Officers,  EMs  and  Waves 
Approved  by  Secretary  of  Navy 

Included  among  uniform  changes 
are  several  provisions  which  will 
make  life  easier  and  more  comfort- 
able for  Navymen.  Approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  a result  of 
recommendations  by  the  Permanent 
Naval  Uniform  Board,  these  changes 
provide  for: 

• Khaki  Short  - Sleeve  T ropical 
Shirts— The  same  fabrics  now  author- 
ized for  khaki  long-sleeve  shirts  are 
also  approved  for  the  khaki  short- 
sleeve  shirts.  This  will  permit  the 
use  of  tropical  fabrics  such  as  tropical 
worsted  or  wool  gabardine  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton  or  linen  now  re- 
quired. 

• White  Tropical  Shirt— The  col- 
lar of  both  the  white  and  khaki  trop- 
ical short-sleeve  shirt  will  be  changed 
from  the  present  straight  or  shawl 
style  to  a regular  notched  collar.  On 
the  white  shirt,  shoulder  marks  in- 
stead of  the  metal  collar  insignia  shall 
be  worn. 

Breast  insignia  or  ribbons  may  be 
worn,  on  the  white  shirt  only,  when 
prescribed  by  C.O.  Present  style 
shirts  may  be  worn  until  replacement 
is  required  or  until  stocks  are  ex- 
hausted. 

• Dungaree  Rating  Badge— Tetty 
oflBcers  first,  second  and  third  class 
will  now  wear  a dark  blue  rating 
badge  on  the  dungaree  working  uni- 
form. The  type  finally  decided  upon 
is  a newly  developed  photo-printed 
badge  without  specialty  mark,  and  it 
may  be  either  ironed  or  sewn  on  the 
dungaree’s  sleeve. 

• EM’s  White  Socfcs— Authoriza- 
tion has  been  given  for  the  optional 
wear  of  white  socks  with  enlisted 
men’s  undress  white  uniform  for  an 
additional  one-year  period  until  1 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  9. 

1.  (a)  Medical  Corps. 

2.  (c)  A spread  oak  leaf  embroidered  in 

gold  surcharged  with  a silver 
acorn. 

3.  (c)  Nurse  Corps. 

4.  (b)  On  sleeves  of  blue  and  white  uni- 

forms. 

5.  (b)  Supply  Corps. 

6.  (c)  Both  men  and  women  officers. 


Jan  1956,  in  order  to  use  up  present 
stocks. 

• Insignia  for  CEC  Warrant  Of- 
ficers—Those  warrant  oflBcers  specifi- 
cally designated  for  duty  in  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  are  authorized  to 
wear  the  CEC  insignia  in  the  place 
of  their  present  warrant  specialty  de- 
vice. This  will  aflFect  approximately 
135  warrant  oflBcers  whose  designa- 
tors are  749x  (CEC  machinist) ; 759x 
(CEC  electrician)  and  779x  (CEC 
carpenter) . 

• NavCad  Initial  Clothing  Allow- 
ance—The  minimum  outfit  of  Naval 
Aviation  Cadets  is  increased  to  in- 
clude two  sets  of  khaki  tropical  shirts 
and  shorts. 

• Miniature  Medals  — Present  re- 
strictions on  the  number  of  miniature 
medals  or  badges  to  be  worn  are  re- 
moved from  Uniform  Regulations. 

• Medals  and  Attachments  — At- 
tachments such  as  battle  stars  and 
gold  stars  for  second  awards  may  be 
worn  to  the  left  of  the  ribbon  center- 
line  of  medals  in  those  cases  where 
five  medals  are  mounted  on  a single 
bar.  This  will  avoid  concealing  stars 
underneath  the  next  overlapping 
medal  of  higher  precedence. 

• Gloves  and  Belts— Gray  gloves 
are  required  as  part  of  the  Service 
Dress  Blue  uniform  when  prescribed; 
otherwise  optional.  Only  khaki  web 
belts  are  authorized  with  khaki  uni- 
forms. 

• Women  Officers  — Wear  of  the 
medium-weight  blue  overcoat  instead 
of  the  blue  raincoat,  now  authorized 
for  men,  is  similarly  authorized  for 
women  oflBcers.  Women  may  also 
wear  large  medals  on  blue  and  white 
full  dress  uniform. 

• Women  Officers’  Hats— Women 
commanders  and  captains  may  now 
wear  gold  piping  on  their  hats  as 
presumably  originally  intended  but 
not  actually  so  stated  in  Uniform  Reg- 
ulations. 

• Aiguillettes—AiguiWettes  are  to 
be  furnished  to  aides  and  attaches 
at  the  expense  of  funds  allotted  to 
the  flag  or  staflF  to  which  attached, 
instead  of  as  a personal  expense.  The 
aiguillettes  will  remain  in  custody  of 
the  organization  which  provides 
them. 

The  above  changes  are  included  in 
the  next  printed  change  to  Uniform 
Regulations,  which  is  now  at  the 
printers  and  expected  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  June. 


A corpsman  uttering  the  old  familiar 
words,  "Roll  up  your  sleeve,"  while  he 
stands  by  with  a hypodermic  needle, 
has  sent  a chill  through  many  a sailor. 
You  can  assume  that  scene  will  be  re- 
peated frequently  during  your  Navy 
career.  Just  how  many  inoculations 
you  will  receive  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  a gabfest  in  the  Navy  and 
research  shows  there  is  often  adequate 


reason  for  Navymen  to  feel  as  though 
their  arm  is  a pincushion.  And  they  can 
be  glad  of  it. 

There  are  three  basic  series  of  inocu- 
lations that  everyone  gets  throughout 
his  time  in  the  Navy.  These  are  small- 
pox, tetanus  and  typhoid.  You  receive 
a smallpox  vaccination  when  you  enter 
the  Navy  and  a repeat  every  three 
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years.  The  other  two  are  given  in  a 
series  of  three  during  your  recruit 
training  with  a booster  shot  given  every 
three  years.  Recently  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  give  all  Navymen  the  new 
influenza  shots  annuolly,  making  a 
total  of  44  times  the  corpsman  will 
approach  you  with  needle  in  hand 
during  a 20-year  career. 

In  addition  you  can  count  on  getting 
a few  other  inoculations  along  the 
way,  as  your  sea  duty  will  take  you 


to  various  locations  where  other  dis- 
eases are  prevalent.  These  may  include 
any  or  all  of  the  following:  yellow 
fever,  typhus,  cholera,  rocky  mountain 
spotted  fever,  diphtheria,  Japanese  B 
Encephalitis  or  in  very  rare  cases,  the 
plague.  All  told,  they  add  up  to  a total 
of  60  inoculations,  or  an  average  of 
three  a year  for  your  "20."  That's  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  protection 
afforded. 
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Roundup  of  Action  on  Legislation  of  Interest  to  the  Navyman 


LI  ERE  ARE  THE  HIGHLIGHTS  of  the 

* * legislative  action  by  the  84th 
Congress  of  interest  to  naval  per- 
sonnel. 

This  summary  includes  those  bills 
which  have  been  introduced,  and 
those  on  which  action  has  been 
taken.  Bills  which  were  listed  as  in- 
troduced in  the  April  1953  issue  of 
All  Hands,  and  on  which  no  further 
action  has  been  taken,  are  not  listed 


here.  Future  summaries  will  contain 
information  concerning  new  items  as 
well  as  changes  in  the  status  of  bills 
reported  or  introduced. 

International  Sports— P.  L.  14  (for- 
merly S 829);  Authorizes  Armed 
Forces  personnel  to  participate  in  the 
Olympics  and  other  international 
sports  competitions.  Signed  by  Pres- 
ident. 

National  Reserve  Plan— H.  R.  5297 


(formerly  H.  R.  2967) : Provides  for 
the  training  and  organization  of  Re- 
serves. Reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Transportation— H.  R.  2121  and  S. 
796:  Authorizes  expenditure  for  re- 
turn of  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  despite  weight  limitations. 
Passed  by  House. 

Claims-H.  R.  3996  and  S.  1387: 
Removes  $2500  limitation  on  claims 
by  military  and  civilian  personnel. 
Passed  by  House. 

UMT&S-H.  R.  2217  and  S.  802; 
Would  forego  final  physical  examina- 
tion for  inductees  continued  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  another  status.  Passed  by 
Senate. 

The  following  bills  were  intro- 
duced and,  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, no  further  action  had  taken 
place: 

USS  Olympia  — S 1190:  Grants  a 
new  6-month  period  within  which 
applications  may  be  made  to  the 
SecNav  for  donation  of  Olympia. 

Voluntary  Extension  of  Enlistments 
—HR  5000:  Allows  voluntary  exten- 
sions of  enlistments  for  periods  of 
less  than  one  year. 

Widows'  Pensions  — S 1213:  Pro- 
vides same  basis  for  awarding  pen- 
sions to  widows  and  children  of 
WWII  veterans  as  now  providedd 
for  widows  and  children  of  WWI 
veterans. 

Navy  Naturalization— S 1258:  Per- 
mits naturalization  of  certain  persons 
by  reason  of  honorable  service  in 
Navy  before  24  Dec  1952. 

Uniform  Classification  — S 1280: 
Provides  for  uniform  classification  of 
certain  persons  who  are  subject  to 
provisions  of  UMT  and  Service  Act. 

Extend  Education  Benefits— S 1282: 
Extends  until  Jul  1959  the  basic 
service  period  for  establishing  eli- 
gibility for  servicemen’s  educational 
benefits. 

Retirement  Benefits— S 1345;  Read- 
justs equitably  the  retirement  bene- 
fits of  certain  individuals  on  the 
Emergency  OflBcers  Retired  List. 

Alaska  Allowances— S 1388:  Vali- 
dates station  allowances  for  certain 
Army,  Navy  and  AF  personnel  pre- 
viously based  in  Alaska. 

Milk  Ration-S  1420,  HR  4914: 
Provides  that  the  daily  ration  of 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air 
Force  and  Coast  Guard  personnel 


Dufy  on  Forbidden  Mountain 


Sailors  who’ve  been  around  the 
fleet  for  a time  know  that  the  Navy 
has  billets  in  some  mighty  odd  places 
—like  the  top  of  “Forbidden  Moun- 
tain” on  Hawaii’s  Oahu  Island.  Situ- 
ated northwest  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Mauna  Kapu  is  home  for  numerous 
wild  pigs  and  two  radio  relay  sta- 
tions and  their  Navy  keepers. 

The  stations,  vital  links  in  the 
Navy’s  Pacific  communications  net- 
work, are  used  to  relay  radio  traflBc 
between  the  world’s  second  largest 
transmitter  at  Lualualei  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  relay  stations  are  nec- 
essary because  the  Waianae  moun- 
tain range  lies  between  “Pearl”  and 
the  transmitter.  Electronics  tech- 
nicians, one  stationed  at  each  of  the 
two  relay  points,  keep  the  equipment 
manned  and  ready  at  all  times. 

From  Forbidden  Mountain,  the 
only  means  of  reaching  civilization 
is  a winding,  one-lane  road,  seven- 
and-a-half  miles  long.  Once  a week, 
a Navy  supply  truck  threads  its  way 
up  the  twisting  road  to  deliver  spare 
parts  and  mail. 

But  fife  is  not  so  lonely  as  it  sounds, 
since  both  operators  have  their  wives 
hving  with  them.  The  lower  of  the 
two  relay  stations  is  operated  by 
Eddie  F.  Edwards,  ET3,  usn,  and 
his  wife  Carol.  They  have  lived  at 
Mauna  Kapu  for  nearly  two  years 
and  enjoy  both  their  vast  view  of 
Oahu  and  their  busy  routine. 

The  upper  relay  station,  a quarter- 


mile  away,  is  manned  by  Carl  H. 
Schubert,  ETN3,  usnr,  and  his  wife 
Mary  Lou.  Although  they  have  lived 
there  for  a shorter  time,  the  Schu- 
berts share  the  Edwards’  delight  in 
Forbidden  Mountain  and  the  two 
couples  are  close  friends. 

Schubert  has  a television  set  which 
the  Edwards  share,  while  Edwards 
has  an  auto  for  necessary  trips  to  the 
valley;  however,  they  have  gone  as 
long  as  three  months  without  leaving 
the  mountain  top.  Their  only  other 
contact  with  the  outer  world  is  a 
telephone  system  which  links  both 
relay  stations  with  “home  base.” 

All  is  not  smooth  sailing  for  the 
mountain  sailors,  though.  During 
Hawaii’s  rainy  season  frequent  down- 
pours require  that  the  men  maintain 
an  all-night  vigil  to  insure  that  im- 
portant radio  transmissions  are  going 
through  their  equipment  properly. 
High  winds  often  play  havoc  with 
their  directional  antennas,  necessitat- 
ing frequent  adjustment  and  care. 

And  aside  from  their  regular  du- 
ties, Edwards  and  Schubert  are  some- 
times asked  to  look  for  survivors  of 
airplane  erashes  and  lost  hikers.  From 
their  “home  in  the  sky”  they  also 
maintain  a watchful  lookout  for  for- 
est fires. 

Despite  their  strenuous  duties  and 
their  isolation,  however,  both  families 
agree  that  “Forbidden  Mountain”  is 
topnotch  duty. 

—Tillman  H.  Bach,  JOSN,  USN. 
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shall  include  at  least  one  quart  of 
milk  per  day. 

Navy  Running  Mates— S 1441,  H.R. 
4229;  Provides  running  mates  for 
certain  Navy  staflE  corps  oflBcers. 

Navy  Exams— S 1443,  HR  4704: 
Provides  for  examination  prelimi- 
nary to  promotion  of  naval  oflBcers. 

Family  Housing  — S 150l:  Adds 
new  title  to  National  Housing  Act 
providing  additional  authority  for 
insurance  of  loans  made  for  con- 
struction of  urgently  needed  military 
housing. 

WWI  Pensions— HR  4264:  Grants  a 
pension  of  $100  per  month  to  all 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
WWI  who  are  60  years  of  age. 

Accrued  Leave— HR  4290:  Provides 
that  leave  accumulated  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  while  POWs 
in  Korea  shall  not  be  counted  in  de- 
termining maximum  amount  of  leave 
which  they  may  accumulate  or  have 
to  their  credit. 

Honor  Servicemen— HR  4389:  Pro- 
vides that  a special  gold  star  be 
added  to  the  U.  S.  flag  in  honor  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
died  in  service. 

Naval  Vessels— HR  4393:  Provides 
for  construction  and  conversion  of 
certain  modern  naval  vessels. 

Reserve  Benefits— HR  4450:  Pro- 
vides benefits  for  Reservists  who  suf- 
fer disability  or  death  from  injury 
or  disease  while  engaged  in  active- 
duty  or  inactive-duty  training. 

Retired  Benefits— HR  4523:  Pro- 
vides that  benefits  may  be  paid  un- 
der FECA  concurrently  with  retired 
pay  under  title  HI  of  the  Army  and 
AF  Vitalization  and  Retirement  Act. 

Burial  Payment— HR  4562:  Pro- 
vides for  payment  of  not  in  excess  of 
$75  to  cover  cost  of  acquisition  of  a 
burial  site  for  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans. 

Doctor-Dentist  Procurement  — HR 

4645:  Facilitates  procurement  of 
doctors  and  dentists  for  Armed 
Forces  by  providing  scholarships. 

Combat  Compensation— HR  4776: 
Provides  additional  compensation  for 
members  of  the  Services  during  cer- 
tain periods  of  combat  duty. 

Reserve  Midshipmen  — HR  4801: 
Authorizes  appointment  of  Reserve 
midshipmen  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Burial  Expenses  — HR  4837:  In- 
creases limit  of  amounts  payable  in 
connection  with  funeral  and  burial 
of  deceased  veterans. 


Widows  Pensions— HR  4840:  Pro- 
vides pension  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  veterans  of  WWH, 
or  of  service  on  and  after  27  June 
1950,  on  same  basis  as  pension  is 
provided  for  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  veterans  of  WWI. 

Reserve  Forces  — HR  4848;  Pro- 


Twenty-four  year  old  Stephen  Decatur, 
who  was  the  youngest  man  to  hold  the 
rank  of  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  earned 
his  rank  through  commando  tactics  in  the 
Tripolitan  War  after  the  U.  S.  frigate  Phila- 
delphia was  captured  by  the  enemy  in  one 
of  the  best-known  episodes  of  our  early 
Navy.  Decatur  was  promoted  for  preventing 
the  use  of  the  captured  vessel  against  our 
own  forces. 

Since  the  Commander  of  the  American 
Squadron,  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  USN, 
felt  that  the  loss  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
enemy  was  a tfireat  to  the  success  of  future 
operations  against  Tripoli,  he  declared  that 
she  must  be  destroyed. 

Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  immediately 
volunteered  to  make  a night  attack  on 
Philadelphia.  Early  in  February  1804,  in  a 
captured  enemy  ketch  renamed  Intrepid,  and 
accompanied  by  the  brig  Siren,  Decatur  with 
about  75  officers  and  men  crossed  the  har- 
bor of  Tripoli.  While  Siren  was  ordered  to 
stay  behind  at  a safe  distance.  Intrepid 
eased  her  way  between  enemy  ships  on 
one  side  and  the  combination  palace  and 
fort  of  the  ruler  of  Tripoli  on  the  other. 

When  she  was  within  shouting  distance 
of  Philadelphia,  Intrepid  was  hailed  and 
ordered  to  stay  away.  However,  Decatur's 
pilot  who  knew  the  language  was  ready 
with  the  answers  to  any  questions  asked. 
While  the  pilot  carried  on  a conversation 
with  the  enemy  guard,  12  American  sailors 
disguised  in  Maltese  costumes  and  the  only 
ones  visible  to  the  men  up  on  deck,  quietly 
and  quickly  made  their  lines  fast  to 
Philadelphia. 

But  the  masquerade  was  soon  over  and 
the  cry  of  "Americanos!"  rang  out  over  the 
deck  of  Philadelphia.  Decatur  sprang  into 
action  and  gave  the  word  to  his  men  to 
board  immediately.  The  Americans  swarmed 
over  the  sides  of  the  captured  ship  and 
quickly  overcame  the  surprised  enemy. 

According  to  prearranged  plans,  Decatur's 
party  placed  combustibles  in  different  parts 
of  the  ship  and  set  them  on  fire.  With  their 
work  done  in  a matter  of  minutes  they 
jumped  back  to  the  Intrepid's  deck. 

Lookouts  onshore  awakened  the  sleeping 


vides  for  strengthening  of  the  Re- 
serve forces. 

Medical  Personnel  — H.  R.  2886; 
Would  extend  authority  for  induc- 
tion. 

Retirement  — H.  R.  2112  and  S. 
1570:  Provides  for  retirement  of  tem- 
porary oflBcers  after  20  years’  service. 


garrison  which  came  alive  and  opened  fire 
on  the  retreating  Americans.  The  three 
cruisers  and  galley  moored  near  Philadelphia 
joined  in  the  attack  but  their  aim  was  no 
better  than  that  of  the  shore  batteries.  Only 
one  shot  Mt  Intrepid  during  the  half  hour 
it  was  within  firing  range  and  that  shot 
passed  harmlessly  through  a sail. 

By  this  time  the  fire  aboard  Philadelphia 
had  heated  her  loaded  guns  and  she  began 
to  fire  haphazardly— one  side  discharging 
fire  into  the  town  onshore  and  the  other 
firing  after  the  high-tailing  Intrepid. 

Philadelphia,  with  her  hawser  burned  off, 
drifted  near  the  ruler's  palace  where  she 
blew  up. 

For  his  heroic  leadership,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  most  daring  feat  of  the  age  and 
compared  with  British  Admiral  Lord  Nelson's 
exploit  at  Corsica,  Lieutenant  Decatur  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  At  the  age 
of  24  he  became  the  youngest  officer  to 
hold  this  rank. 

A resolution  approved  by  Congress  27 
Nov  1804  authorized  "That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  present, 
in  the  name  of  Congress,  to  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur,  a sword,  and  to  each  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  United  States  ketch  Intrepid, 
two  months'  pay,  as  testimony  of  the  high 
sense  entertained  by  Congress  of  the  gal- 
lantry, good  conduct,  and  services  of  Cap- 
tain Decatur,  the  officers  and  crew,  of  the 
said  ketch"  in  destroying  the  frigate. 


Youngest  Navy  Captain 
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Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services 

-k  -k  i( 

A TEAM  OF  Air  Force  researchers  has  moved  back 
on  the  ice  again,  at  Fletcher’s  Ice  Island  (also  known 
as  T-3).  They  are  there  to  conduct  a series  of  scientific 
studies. 

The  researchers  abandoned  the  floating  island  in  1954 
when  it  wandered  too  close  to  Ellesmere  Island,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  where  a fixed  weather  station  already 
was  in  operation. 

Although  the  ice  island  is  still  in  approximately  the 
same  position,  the  expedition  plans  to  deal  primarily 
with  scientific  research  in  such  fields  as  marine  biology 
and  geophysical  data. 

A ski-equipped  C-47  transport  will  land  the  party 
on  the  huge  hunk  of  floating  ice  and  during  their  stay 
all  supplies  will  be  air-dropped  by  planes  from  the 
Northeast  Air  Command. 

★ ★ ★ 

An  electronic  “brain”  which  takes  over  the  controls 
of  a drone  and  flies  it  safely  in  case  the  remote  control 
system  fads  has  been  developed  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  “brain”  goes  into  operation  when  the  “mother” 
plane  is  disabled  or  the  ground  control  station  is  bombed 
out  or  lost.  The  new  device  flies  the  drone  automatically, 
thus  keeping  it  from  crashing. 

If  the  drone  is  high  enough  for  safety’s  sake  when 
the  outside  control  is  lost,  the  electronic  master  mind 
maneuvers  it  into  a left  turn  at  265  miles  an  hour.  The 
drone  will  then  fly  around  in  a circle  until  the  control 
beam  comes  on  again  from  another  outside  source. 

If  the  drone  is  too  low,  it  is  put  into  a full  power 
climb  of  seven  degrees  and,  at  200  miles  an  hour,  goes 
into  a climbing  left  turn  until  the  proper  altitude  is 
reached.  Then  it  starts  flying  in  circles. 

★ ★ ★ 

A METAL  RESCUE  BASKET,  for  usc  by  helicopteis  in 
effecting  sea-air  pickups  of  survivors,  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled on  most  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  rescue  helicopters. 
It  was  the  brainchild  of  CAPT  Frank  A.  Erickson,  uscc 
(Ret.)  former  head  of  the  Coast  Guard’s  Rotary  Wing 
Development  Unit. 


NIGHT  PHOTO  shows  armored  infantry  moving  up  to 
position  in  personnel  carrier  during  exercises  in  Korea. 


The  new  basket  is  attached  to  a boom.  When  a “sur- 
vivor” is  spotted  in  the  water  the  boom  is  extended  and 
the  basket  lowered  about  15  feet  below  the  copter.  The 
pilot  then  comes  to  a hover  approximately  20  feet  down 
wind  from  the  survivor  while  the  hoist  operator  lowers 
the  basket  into  the  water,  lets  out  five  or  10  feet  of 
slack  and  then  coaches  the  pilot  into  position. 

As  a result  of  this  new  development  the  pilot  can 
concentrate  on  maneuvering  the  aircraft.  The  basket  is 
so  constructed  that  the  resistance  of  the  water  causes 
it  to  heel,  forcing  the  lower  rad  under  the  survivor,  while 
the  upper  rail  prevents  him  from  being  washed  through. 
A completely  unconscious  or  helpless  person  can  be 
picked  up  in  this  manner. 

When  the  hoist  operator  sees  the  survivor  safely  in  the 
basket  he  directs  the  pUot  to  climb  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  waves  before  hoisting  the  survivor  into  the  heli- 
copter. 

Such  a procedure  makes  it  unnecessary  for  a man  to 
jump  into  the  water  and  attach  the  sling  to  an  uncon- 
scious survivor,  as  was  necessary  in  the  past. 

★ ★ ★ 

Wing  fuel  tanks  on  Air  Force  planes  will  take  on  a 
new  look  shortly,  following  the  development  of  a plastic, 
droppable  fuel  tank  that  will  replace  the  present  alumi- 
num style. 

These  new  wing  tanks  have  two  distinct  advantages 
over  those  now  in  use.  First,  after  the  fuel  has  been  used 
they  can  be  dropped  and  will  smash  upon  impact.  The 
aluminum  type  when  dropped  could  be  salvaged  by  an 
enemy. 

The  second  big  advantage  to  the  plastic  tanks  is  the 
fact  that  they  will  free  a great  deal  of  aluminum  to  go 
into  other  phases  of  defense. 

The  plastic  tanks  will  be  somewhat  heavier  than  their 
aluminum  counterparts  but  engineers  believe  further 
development  will  reduce  the  plastic  tank  weight  to  that 
comparable  to  aluminum. 

Basically  there  are  two  styles  of  plastic  tanks  under 
development.  The  one  which  is  being  produced  and 
will  soon  start  appearing  on  Air  Force  planes  is  stand- 
ardized at  225  gallons  but  they  can  be  reduced  to  a 
capacity  of  200  gallons  or  increased  to  250  gallons  by 
shortening  or  lengthening  the  barrel,  or  center  section, 
of  the  tank.  The  other  style  will  hold  a maximum  of 
450  gallons  of  fuel. 

General  appearance  is  the  same  as  the  aluminum  wing 
tanks.  However,  the  aluminum  type  has  a knockdown 
feature  that  has  not  been  achieved  as  yet. 

★ ★ ★ 

Pay  day  twice  a month  will  now  be  the  rule  for  the 
Air  Force  following  a six-month  testing  period,  and  the 
Army  is  contemplating  the  same  plan. 

When  the  experiment  was  completed  it  was  found 
that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  airmen  were  in  favor 
■of  getting  paid  twice  a month  instead  of  the  earlier, 
once-a-month  schedule. 

However,  top  three  pay  grades  will  be  paid  once  a 
month  if  they  so  desire.  During  the  test  period  only 
ojfficers  were  given  this  option. 

New  paydays  for  the  Air  Force  will  be  the  I5th  and 
last  day  of  each  month. 
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ALL  HANDS  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT 


It's  a rare  occasion  when  a Navyman 
not  only  lives  through  an  important  part 
of  the  development  of  our  Navy  but  is 
able  to  write  about  his  experiences  with 
skill  and  humor.  However,  retired  Yeo- 
man Fred  J.  Buenzie,  has  accomplished 
just  this  in  his  Autobiography. 

The  author  had  just  turned  sixteen  when,  in 
1899,  he  signed  articles  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy.  He  went  through  the  usual  hazing 
period  as  a recruit,  and  during  the  many  years 
he  followed  the  sea  he  accumulated  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  of  the 
transfer  to  steam,  of  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  and 
of  the  transition  of  the  "old  Navy”  to  the  "new 
Navy”  following  the  Spanish- American  war. 

After  his  enlistment  and  after  he  had  served 
on  board  ST.  LOUIS  for  several  months  as  appren- 
tice, he  was  transferred  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  that 
time  the  only  training  station  in  the  United  States 
for  enlisted  personnel.  New  Hampshire  was  the 
training  vessel  then  stationed  at  Newport. 


TRAINING 
CRUISE 


I^EVER  BEFORE  IN  MY  LIFE  had  I Seen  such  a large 
group  of  boys  as  the  crowd  that  greeted  us  with 
jeers  when  our  new  ship  loomed  up,  misty  and  gigantic, 
in  the  thick  New  England  fog.  Over  the  bulwarks  showed 
scores  of  youthful  heads  all  crying  out  the  same  time- 
worn jest: 

"Ahoy,  Philadelphia!  You’ll  be  sorry  you  ever  left 
the  farm  to  go  to  sea  in  the  New  Hampshire!” 

Our  little  draft,  with  mouths  full  of  mist  and  eye- 
lashes beaded  with  the  clinging  moisture,  were  in  no 
mood  to  retort  in  valiant  spirit.  We  had  been  landed 

From  Autobiography,  by  Fred  J.  Buenzie,  YNC,  USN,  (Ret.)  with 
A.  Grove  Day:  published  by  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
with  copyright  1939.  Published  with  permission  of  the  copyright  owner. 


from  a Sound  steamer  at  the  fish-smeared  wharf  of 
Newport  at  two  that  morning,  and  had  been  locked  in 
a malodorous  waiting  room  for  three  hours  until  the 
training-ship  launch  picked  us  up.  It  was  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1889,  but  we  were  in  no  mood  to  celebrate.  Phila- 
delphia would  have  looked  good  to  all  of  us  then. 

We  were  hustled  through  a large  port  cut  in  the  side 
of  New  Hampshire  and  mustered  on  the  gun  deck, 
where  a warrant  officer  examined  our  papers  amid  a 
riotous  shouting  from  a swarm  of  boys,  young  and  old, 
that  hovered  threateningly  about  us. 

Aside  from  the  anticipated  fun  of  initiating  a draft 
of  greenhorns  in  proper  style,  the  youthful  crew  was  in 
high  spirits  because  it  was  to  take  part  in  a parade  at 


CLOTHING  INSPECTION  is  conducted  in  USS  New  Hamp- 
shire, training  ship  for  recruits,  at  turn  of  the  century. 


Newport.  We  new  boys  were  not  to  have  a place  in 
that  drill,  however,  and  instead  wrote  letters,  prowled 
about  our  new  home,  and  made  friends  with  apprentices 
in  the  sick  bay.  All  of  them  did  little  to  cheer  our  lot, 
prophesying  dire  doings  when  the  Fo’c’sle  Cadets  gath- 
ered that  night  as  an  informal  reception  committee. 

Sure  enough,  our  squad  had  to  make  its  appearance 
before  these  Cadets,  chiefly  from  New  York  City. 
Philadelphia  lads  were  always  fair  game,  for  some 
reason,  and  we  were  hazed  with  enthusiasm.  It  did  no 
good  to  resist,  for  that  made  it  all  the  worse  for  ue. 
We  had  to  answer  questions  in  seamanship  and  gun- 
nery on  points  we  knew  nothing  about,  and  they  pre- 
tended we  were  marked  on  our  records  for  our  failures. 
We  had  to  go  over  the  masthead  barefoot— a painful 
proceeding— and  were  then  compelled  to  do  other  stunts 
not  mentioned  in  any  Bluejacket’s  Manual,  until  our 
well-meant  efforts  caused  such  a commotion  that  the 
mate  in  charge  of  the  deck  could  no  longer  ignore 
what  was  going  on.  This  was  my  initation  into  what 


HAMMOCKS  were  strung  up  in  the  gun  decks.  Sailors 
soon  learned  how  to  maintain  even  keel  despite  ship's  roll. 


was  to  prove  a nine-month  hitch  at  the  Newport  train- 
ing station. 

After  this  introduction  to  the  training  school,  Buenzle 
and  his  shipmates  went  through  an  intensive  indoctrin- 
ation to  prepare  them  for  future  duties.  Buenzle  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course  and,  in  time,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Portsmouth,  a training  ship  for  U.  S.  Navy 
apprentices  on  the  Atlantic.  Built  in  1843  as  a 20- gun 
first  class  sloop  of  war  of  846  tons  displacement,  Ports- 
mouth had  been  active  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars, 
served  in  the  African  squadron,  in  the  East  Indies  and 
China  Coast,  and  in  1878,  became  a training  ship. 
Below,  Buenzle  describes  Portsmouth’s  departure. 

When  we  reached  our  stations  on  deck,  we  found 
that  the  executive  officer  had  taken  his  place  on  the 
weather  horse  block  and  there,  leaning  his  bulk  over  the 
pipe  rail,  was  bellowing  order  after  order.  The  ship  was 
drifting  astern,  and  the  helm  was  put  hard  down. 

"Let  go  fore  and  main  clew  garnets;  sheet  home  the 
courses!”  Two  more  great  sails  filled  with  the  wind. 
Men  ran  away  with  the  headsail  halyards,  and  our  bow 
fell  off  to  the  rattling  accompaniment  of  sheet  blocks 
and  pendants.  A few  men  left  below  at  the  capstan 
had  run  the  anchor  up  to  the  hawsepipe,  where  it 
dangled  and  dripped  as  water  from  the  clanking  head 
pumps  splashed  on  the  broad  flukes  to  wash  away  sand 
and  seaweed.  We  were  headed,  I noticed,  back  toward 
New  York— why  was  that?  I was  still  unacquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  sailing  a great  ship  against  the  wind. 

The  captain  stood  beside  the  brass  canopy  of  a 
hatchway,  alert  to  the  movements  of  the  helmsmen, 
glancing  now  at  the  pennant  aloft  and  now  at  the  buoys 
to  right  and  left  of  us.  A swarm  of  gray  gulls  rose 
from  the  beach  and  hovered  over  our  stern,  screeching 
so  that  we  could  scarcely  hear  the  cries  of  the  leadsmen 
in  the  chains.  On  up  the  roads  we  sailed,  close-hauled 
on  the  starboard  tack,  the  captain’s  eye  fixed  on  the 
leech  of  the  main  topgallantsail. 

Suddenly,  with  arm  extended,  he  waved  his  hand  to 
the  right.  The  blare  of  the  executive  officer’s  voice 
through  his  trumpet  frightened  the  gulls  to  silence. 

"Ready  about!  Helm’s  a-lee!  . . . Rise  tacks  and 
sheets!  . . . Haul  taut;  mainsail  ha-a-ul!” 

The  chanting  call  had  barely  blown  down  the  wind 
when  the  yards  were  swung  round  and  the  ship  seemed 
to  pivot  on  her  heel.  The  familiar  orders  heard  in  our 
peaceful  harbor  drills  took  on  an  urgent,  new  signifi- 
cance, and  we  cursed  and  stumbled  in  green  anxiety, 
for  now  the  safety  of  the  great  ship  in  a narrow  chan- 
nel hung  on  quick  and  sure  action.  It  was  not  done 
with  clever,  practiced  skill;  but  it  was  done. 

There  was  a tense  moment  when  the  ship  stood  still, 
as  if  to  listen.  Then  her  head  wavered,  drifted  slowly 
to  starboard.  We  hauled  on  the  many  braces,  eased  the 
spanker  boom  amidships  and  then  over  to  the  lee  side, 
to  the  clatter  and  churr  of  jib  and  staysail  sheets  for- 
ward. When  I could  look  up,  I found  we  were  safely 
on  the  port  tack,  heeled  over  and  headed  out  to  sea. 
Thousands  of  feet  of  rope  were  lying  in  a seemingly 
inextricable  tangle  about  decks;  but  the  sails  had  filled 
robustly,  the  wind  was  on  our  quarter— the  Portsmouth’s 
best  sailing  point— and  a million  bubbles  swirled  about 
the  rudder  and  rippled  in  our  wake. 

Greenhorns  as  we  were,  we  had  put  her  about  and 
taken  her  to  sea.  A few  months  later  the  same  captain 
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and  crew  worked  the  ship,  piled  with  canvas,  up  the 
narrow  reaches  of  the  Elizabeth  River  and  dropped 
both  bowers,  then  put  out  a hedge  so  that  we  would 
not  interfere  with  the  traffic  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
There  was  no  turbulence  or  confusion,  for  by  then  our 
task  had  become  second  nature  to  us  and  we  took  pride 
in  its  swift  accomplishment.  We  had  come  to  know  by 
the  feel  of  a halyard  when  a yard  was  up  or  a sheet  was 
home.  We  knew  what  rope  to  pull  and  how  hard  to  pull 
it,  and  the  precise  pin  or  all  pins  where  each  was  to  be 
belayed.  We  had  "learned  the  ropes,”  so  that  even  on 
the  darkest  night  we  could  work  the  ship  by  the  manual 
of  touch. 

Now,  as  the  Portsmouth  dipped  and  curtsied  to  the 
Atlantic  swells,  we  could  feel  the  draw  and  lift  of  her 
upper  sails  and  two  courses  before  the  freshening 
breeze.  She  was  making  six  knots,  which  was  not  bad 
for  her  class.  There  was  still  plenty  to  be  done.  The 
decks  were  cleared  of  all  shore  gear,  fenders,  pudding 
mats,  and  the  last  of  the  sea  stores.  The  two  bower 
anchors  were  fished  and  brought  inboard,  and  then 
secured  to  the  billboards  by  frapping  through  their  ring 
bolts.  The  cables,  which  had  been  unbent,  were  sent  to 
the  chain  lockers.  Conical  "jackasses”  of  woven  rope 
were  drawn  up  through  the  empty  hawsepipes  to  keep 
the  seas  out  of  the  manger.  It  was  beginning  to  rain. 

The  deck  had  been  given  over  to  the  starboard  watch, 
and  at  seven  bells  we  of  the  port  watch  went  below 
for  dinner.  Few  of  my  comrades  had  any  appetite  for 
the  meal;  most  of  them  were  queasy,  and  the  calloused 
comments  of  the  older  men  did  little  to  reassure  their 
stomachs.  Nor  was  there  any  comfort  or  seclusion  to 
be  had,  for  after  dinner  we  were  all  called  to  the  rolling 
deck,  where  the  rain  continued  and  the  sea  was  rising. 
Through  the  waves  the  hull  heaved  forward  in  a sick- 
ening series  of  plunges,  scuppers  under.  We  were  bat- 
tling an  ocean. 

We  held  southerly,  and  my  first  two  hours  were 
passed  in  jumping  from  the  main  braces  to  the  crojick 
braces,  swigging  now  and  again  at  a halyard  or  sheet, 
pulling  or  slackening  some  of  the  spanker  gear,  tight- 
ening the  vangs,  letting  go  the  topping  lifts,  or  heaving 
the  log  (a  special  duty  of  the  afterguard).  Life  seemed 
full  of  cares  for  a green  hand,  and  I began  to  suspect 
that  when  a moment  respite  came  it  was  merely  be- 
cause the  officer  of  the  deck  was  forward  superintending 
the  trimming  of  gear  there.  For  the  first  time  I heard 
many  sea  commands  that  in  future  would  stir  me  to 
automatic  action,  but  which  now  were  strange. 

The  world  seemed  to  waver,  I shivered,  and  my  teeth 
rattled  in  my  head.  The  sight  of  green  water  sliding 
by  overside  and  the  groaning  of  the  ship  made  me  feel 
as  if  the  vessel  herself  was  sickened  by  the  incessant 
pitching  of  the  sea.  A thin  sour  stream  trickled  from 
the  sides  of  my  mouth.  I would  have  given  much  to  be 
able  to  crawl  into  a warm  and  sheltered  spot,  to  hide 
in  a magazine  or  deep  in  the  hold,  or  anywhere  that 
would  take  me  away  from  the  reach  of  rough  duty 
calls  amid  a watery  universe.  At  that  moment  Bob 
Hamilton,  in  charge  of  my  part  of  the  ship,  ordered  me 
to  the  wheel  to  take  my  first  steering  trick. 

The  flaxen-haired  seaman  at  the  weather  side  of  the 
wheel,  the  post  of  honor,  swore  and  spat  when  he  saw 
me  reach  for  the  spokes  opposite  him.  He  needed  a 
man,  not  a splinter  of  a boy,  to  help  him  handle  the 


AT  MESS— Appetites  of  new  recruits  grew  os  they  gained 
their  sea  legs.  Note  the  mess  tables  hang  hammock-style. 


kicking  old  tub!  His  was  the  guiding  hand,  and  I was 
barely  able  to  follow  his  lead  as  he  pulled  or  hung  at 
the  spokes,  shifting  my  stand  every  minute  or  two, 
muscles  shaking  and  head  throbbing  in  the  need  to 
anticipate  each  contrary  jerk  of  the  rudder  and  flaw  of 
the  wind.  The  wheel  seemed  ready  at  any  instant  to 
pull  my  chest  open. 

A time-honored  ceremony  in  our  navy  in  those  days 
was  general  muster,  which  was  held  once  a month, 
usually  on  the  first  Sunday.  This  function  was  preceded 
several  days  earlier  by  the  most  vigorous  cleaning  and 
overhauling  of  the  ship  that  a hard-working  crew  could 
accomplish. 

When  the  fatal  Sunday  arrived  and  the  ship  was 
thought  to  be  in  perfect  order,  the  men  would  clean  up 
and  haul  from  their  bags  the  best  apparel  they  owned, 
and  after  a preliminary  inspection  by  division  officers 
would  seek  their  quarters.  Then  the  captain,  with  his 
retinue,  visited  every  part  of  the  ship.  With  a solemn  air 
he  rubbed  his  white  gloves  over  the  beams  and  carlings 
and  across  the  bottoms  of  scouse  kettles  in  every  mess. 

It  was:  "Put  this  man  on  the  report— that  paintwork 
shows  streaks!”  "That  gear  should  be  stowed  better.” 
"Boatswain,  can’t  you  see  that  the  bunt  gasket  of  your 
main  royal  is  not  square?” 

The  ship’s  writer  was  kept  busy  entering  the  names  of 
offenders;  the  messengers  ran  for  this  person  and  that; 
the  bugler  sounded  one  call  after  another,  and  the  boat- 
swain’s mates  passed  the  word  from  deck  to  deck.  Every 
man’s  heart  fluttered  with  fears. 

Today,  however,  general  muster  as  a monthly  naval 
ceremony  has  been  abolished  for  some  thirty  years.  It  was 
an  awe-inspiring  ceremony,  and  when  old  men  now  speak 
of  it,  it  is  usually  in  a tone  of  reverence. 

It  WAS  ON  February  12  that  we  left  Barbados  astern 
and  payed  off  to  the  southward  for  Trinidad,  also  in 
the  British  West  Indies  and  lying  ten  degrees  north 
of  the  Equator.  On  the  next  day  we  entered  the  Dragon’s 
Mouth  leading  into  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  a narrow  passage 
that  was  formerly  an  ideal  lurking  spot  for  pirates. 
Before  us  to  south  and  west  rose  the  mile-high  moun- 
tains of  the  Venezuelan  mainland,  while  on  the  east 
spired  the  three  tall  peaks  that  caused  Columbus  to 
name  the  big  island  after  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  the  Gulf, 
about  ten  miles  offshore,  we  anchored  in  shallow  water 
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EVERY  SAILOR  became  proficient  in  art  of  sewing  and 
darning.  Ditty  box  at  right  contains  needed  equipment. 

and  prepared  for  days  of  drill  and  target  practice. 

Our  captain  was  heard  to  remark  to  some  of  his 
officers  that  he  had  been  requested  by  bureau  officers 
in  Washington  to  give  his  men  plenty  of  drill,  and  he 
was  always  a great  one  to  follow  orders.  Almost  every 
morning  we  raised  our  hook  out  of  the  mud  and  exer- 
cised the  ship  in  tacking  and  wearing,  in  reefing  top- 
sails, and  in  taking  down  light  yards  and  masts.  At  other 
tmes  the  daylight  hours  were  passed  in  firing  our  broad- 
side guns  at  a triangular  piece  of  canvas  spread  above 
a beef  barrel,  the  ship  running  all  the  while  as  nearly 
in  a circle  as  a sailing  ship  could  be  made  to  run. 

Before  target  practice,  days  had  to  be  spent  in  care- 
ful and  noisy  preparations  for  preventing  accidental 
fires— the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  lead-lined  maga- 
zine, the  draping  of  fireproofed  curtains,  and  the  don- 
ning of  special  apparel  for  ammunition  rooms. 

Then,  when  the  ship  was  lolling  ahead  through  the 
waves,  the  gun  crews  would  be  called  to  their  stations, 
the  heavy  guns  levered  inboard  by  hand,  the  charge 
and  saboted  shot  inserted  in  the  muzzle,  and  the  wad 


SAILMAKING  class  gave  early  recruit  valuable  experi- 
ence. This  one  was  conducted  on  board  USS  Portsmouth. 


laboriously  tamped.  With  the  vent  conscientiously  filled 
with  black  powder,  the  guns  would  be  run  out  with 
side  tackles.  Then  came  the  anxious  instant  when  gun 
captain,  feet  apart,  lanyard  in  one  hand  with  the  other 
held  high  in  the  air,  gave  on  signal  a sharp  pull. 

If  all  the  work  had  been  handily  performed,  the 
powder  bag  pierced,  and  the  vent  laid  perfectly,  there 
would  follow  a deafening,  roar  and  the  gun  would  jump 
the  length  of  its  hemp  breeching  like  an  angry  mule. 
On  a great  curving  trajectory  the  shot  would  approach 
the  target  in  a skipping  series  of  splashes.  Considering 
that  the  ship  was  moving  ahead  all  the  while,  and 
rolling  from  side  to  side,  it  was  surprising  the  number 
of  times  that  the  gunners  could  hit  the  mark.  A spell- 
bound "Ah!”  would  sound  from  the  deck  above,  and 
from  one  of  the  tops  would  come  a cry  giving  the  range. 
That  shot  would  have  hit  a ship! 

In  those  years  the  maritime  safety  of  the  American 
nation  depended  almost  altogether  upon  the  skill  with 
which  bewhiskered  old  gunners  could  hit  a target  with 
11-inch  smoothbores  such  as  those  that  jutted  from  the 
sides  of  Portsmouth. 

Another  disheartening  practice  that  seemed  to  come 
along  far  too  often  was  fire  drill.  If  there  was  a com- 
partment or  nook  on  Portsmouth  in  which  we  were  not 
called  to  fight  an  imaginary  fire,  it  must  have  been  inside 
one  of  the  full  water  tanks.  Our  backs  were  nearly 
broken  straining  at  the  pumps.  As  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  one  fire  was  under  control,  the  executive  officer 
would  inform  us  explosively  through  his  trumpet  that 
another  fire  had  just  been  discovered  in  the  forehold 
or  some  other  place  equally  difficult  to  reach.  All  these 
drills,  of  course,  were  planned  by  the  captain;  but  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  executive  officer  charged  with 
carrying  them  out  had  his  own  ideas  about  staging  them 
at  midnight  or  when  the  watch  was  snoring  below. 

Spare  hours  between  drills  were  taken  up  with 
boatwork  under  oars  or  sail,  and  at  this  I was  never 
bored.  Of  course  the  vessel  was  scrubbed  from  stem 
to  stern  daily,  until  she  gleamed  with  cleanliness. 

If  it  is  true  that  a hard-worked  ship  is  a happy  ship, 
then  we  were  a happy  crowd.  We  sought  our  dream- 
sacks  the  moment  hammock  call  was  piped,  and  I would 
barely  have  time  to  ponder  on  the  healthful  salty  life 
I was  living  before  sleep  would  spring  and  haul  me 
down  into  unconsciousness. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday  the  order  was  piped,  "All 
hands  skylark!” 

Officers  and  men  of  the  permanent  crew  contributed 
money  for  prizes.  The  apprentices  engaged  in  obstacle 
races  and  pie-eating  contests  and  competed  in  swimming, 
high  diving,  and  wrestling.  As  a climax,  there  was  a 
race  between  a whale-boat  and  a gig,  and  another  be- 
tween boats  manned  respectively  by  marines  and  berth- 
deck  cooks. 

The  cooks  were  the  favorites  and  won  easily,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  deck  department.  The  coxswain 
of  the  cooks’  crew  was  a man  who  was  covered  with 
coarse  hair  on  every  part  of  his  body  except  his  head, 
which  was  completely  bald.  He  ascribed  this  to  wearing 
a watch  cap  through  a long  period  of  years.  He  claimed 
that,  if  he  wanted  to,  he  could  get  rid  of  every  hair  on 
his  body  by  wearing  extra-heavy  woolen  underclothes. 
This  statement  was  loudly  scouted  by  "Scupper-mouth” 
Hilgard,  a Scandinavian  with  a fine  head  of  blond  hair. 
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which  he  said  resulted  from  wearing  a watch  cap  for 
many  years.  . . . The  interesting  argument  had  not  been 
settled  at  the  end  of  cruise. 

As  WE  DROPPED  ANCHQR  at  Trinidad,  the  gig  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ship  Ready,  moored  near  us,  cleared  away  and 
in  a short  time  came  alongside  after  making  a wide 
sweep  around  our  stern,  skimming  ahead  like  a water 
beetle  to  a quick  English  stroke— a quick  pull,  a long 
pause,  and  another  quick  pull.  The  commanding  officer 
of  Ready,  with  cocked  hat  and  epaulettes,  came  aboard 
to  offer  us  any  assistance  that  the  sight  of  our  fished 
topstail  yard  indicated  we  might  need.  The  captain 
seemed  to  me  a mere  boy.  His  face  was  soft  and  close- 
shaven,  and  comparing  him  in  my  mind  to  the  bearded, 
hard-faced,  bull-voiced  men  who  seemed  hewed  out  to 
command  naval  vessels,  I wagered  to  myself  that  he 
would  never  win  to  battle  rank  or  advance  greatly  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  handsome,  and  had 
a pleasant  voice  and  easygoing  air  that  contrasted  with 
the  constrained  manner  of  his  aide. 

These  two  officers  went  below  to  confer  with  our 
captain,  while  I hastened  down  to  the  gun  deck  and 
found  a starboard  gun  port  where  I could  be  close  to 
the  English  gig  held  at  the  gangway.  The  trim  old 
British  salts,  the  first  I had  seen  at  close  quarters, 
showed  by  their  glances  aloft  a flattering  interest  in 
the  way  we  had  made  our  temporary  repairs  during  the 
storm.  I observed  their  natty  uniforms,  and  wondered 
innocently  at  their  similarity  to  our  own.  As  I gazed, 
listening  to  their  low-toned,  clipped  talk,  our  boatswain 
above  on  the  spar  deck  began  to  pipe  side  boys.  There 
was  a hurried  tramp  of  feet,  and  the  Britons  stiffened 
to  attention.  Two  of  our  side  boys  had  reached  their 
stations  on  the  lower  platform  just  as  I noticed  that  the 
boat  cloth  of  the  gig  was  drabbling  in  the  water  over 
its  stern. 

The  cloth  carried  a coat  of  arms,  the  most  gorgeous 
blazon  of  needlework  that  my  eyes  had  ever  beheld;  and 
I felt  a quick  desire  to  save  it  from  the  salt  water. 

I hissed  a call,  but  the  coxswain  stood  like  a statue 
at  salute,  and  the  noise  of  an  eleven-incher  would  not 
have  moved  him.  But  his  young  superior,  the  British 
captain,  had  now  reached  the  grating,  and  he  heard  me, 
for  we  were  not  more  than  three  feet  apart.  He  looked 
in  through  the  port,  followed  the  direction  of  my  point- 
ing finger,  and  rewarded  me  with  a smile  and  a “Thank 
you,  lad!”  as  he  stepped  into  his  boat.  Not  until  then 
did  the  coxswain  unbend,  but  the  beardless  officer  had 
already  rescued  the  cloth. 

Off  went  the  gig  with  its  smart  racing-stroke,  and  I 
was  called  back  to  my  duties.  Not  for  forty-four  years 
did  I learn,  in  a letter  from  a Portsmouth  shipmate, 
that  the  officer  whose  youth  and  gentleness  I had  de- 
plored had,  after  all,  made  a name  in  his  profession. 
He  had  become  a full  captain,  and  an  admiral,  and  by 
then  held  the  title  of  "George  V,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  all  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India.”  And  his 
picture  showed  me  that  he  had  also  acquired  a fine 
sailorly  beard.  He  looked,  despite  stars  and  ribbons,  the 
kindly  commander  he  was,  and  I wondered  if  he  ever 
dreamed  that  a humble  bluejacket  had  once  pitied  him. 

On  the  second  of  October  we  dropped  our  hook 
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in  the  North  River,  at  New  York,  and  furled  sail  on 
the  good  ship  Portsmouth  for  the  last  time. 

Our  training  period  was  over;  but  still  I had  not 
had  my  fill  of  the  romantic  life  under  sail  and  feared 
that  I would  now  be  drafted  to  some  steaming  man-o’- 
war  with  smoking  funnels.  There,  I knew,  I would 
never  be  privileged  to  fight  a really  terrifying  storm 
with  rollers  coming  over  the  bows  and  sending  the  gear 
off  its  pins  to  make  a slatting  hurrah’s  nest  for  a smart 
seaman  to  clear  up  amid  the  shriek  of  a hell-busting 
nor’wester.  I knew  also  that  our  ship’s  company  would 
now  be  scattered,  and  that  I would  see  few  of  my 
friends  again.  I was  sorry,  for  they  were  a gang  of 
lively  boys,  and  I had  found  during  the  cruise  that 
there  were  few  things  that  could  down  them. 

While  all  hands  were  aloft  furling  sail  at  New  York 
and  putting  on  harbor  gaskets,  one  of  the  lads  slipped 
through  the  footropes  on  the  starboard  lower  main- 
topsail  yard,  and  fell.  He  landed  across  the  main  yard 
below,  and  although  he  must  have  had  cause  to  be 
terrified,  did  not  let  out  a cry.  Krafft,  the  carpenter’s 
mate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  help  furl  the  mainsail  at 
such  times,  with  a big  calloused  hand  grabbed  the  boy 
and  coolly  set  him  right  side  up  on  the  footropes. 

“Tamned  kids,”  said  Krafft,  shaking  his  head.  “Dey 
are  alvays  leaving  dere  stations  without  permission.” 


SCALE  MODEL  of  USS  Portsmouth  shows  quarterdeck  as 
sketched  by  author  while  serving  on  board  in  1880s. 
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Perhaps  you’ve  heard  of  the  survey  of  an  escort  squadron 
which  disclosed  that  22.5  per  cent  of  those  on  board  had,  at 
one  time  or  another,  sufiFered  seasickness  when  their  ships  began 
to  pitch  and  roll. 

Another  38.7  per  cent  admitted  they  became  more  or  less 
woozy  at  times  and  the  balance  insisted  they  never  suflFered 
from  that  particular  affliction. 

Our  authority  states  that  recommended  treatment  for  the  ail- 
ment included  individual  attention,  sympathy  and  optimism  dis- 
pensed by  corpsmen  and  doctors.  Not  to  mention,  of  course, 
shore  duty, 

★ ★ ★ 

The  phrase  “richest  chief  in  the  Navy,”  may  not  be  strictly 
applicable  to  Macon  S,  Mullens,  SWC,  of  ACB-1,  Naval  Beach 
Group  School,  ComPhibPac,  but  he’s  doing  all  right  with  an 
oil  well  pumping  1000  barrels  a day  at  his  home  at  Sunset 
Heights,  Calif.  A couple  of  weeks  after  his  gusher  came  in, 
his  wife’s  sister  also  struck  luck— a 2500-barrel  strike— and  in  a 
different  field. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  Rataczak  brothers  of  Galena,  Kans.,  have  taken  steps  to 
eliminate  confusion  in  certain  areas  of  the  Navy.  They’ve 
retired  on  20.  Twins,  they  enlisted  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  where  they 
met  their  future  wives,  also  twins  and  redhaired. 
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During  the  past  20  years  both  men  have  served  with  excellent 
records  and  have  made  all  rates  together  including  acting  and 
permanent  appointments  as  CPOs.  Commissarymen,  they  served 
together  during  WWII  in  uss  Juneau  (CL  52),  Detroit  (CL  8), 
and  Jamestown  (AGP  3),  when  they  were  separated  for  a while, 
only  to  rejoin  forces  again  in  uss  Sierra  (AD  18)  in  1948. 

They  now  plan  to  go  into  business— together. 

★ ★ ★ ' 

A spot  of  rainy-day  research  indicates  that  Tia,  from  Masefau, 
Tutuila,  Samoa,  has,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  shortest 
name  in  the  Navy  files.  We  learn  that  in  Samoa,  it’s  not  uncom- 
mon far  a man  to  have  only  one  name  to  his  name. 

★ ★ ★ 

If  you’re  a real  camera  hound,  there’s  no  telling  when  you 
may  want  to  take  night  photographs  from  a plane  traveling  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound.  If  so,  you’ll  be  happy  to  know  that  a 
camera  is  being  developed  to  do  just  that,  according  to  reports. 
At  present,  it’s  only  available  to  the  mffitary,  but  the  manufac- 
turer has  announced  that  models  will  soon  be  on  the  market 
for  individual  use. 

We  don’t  know  why  we  tell  you  this,  but  it  sounds  intriguing. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  'MAN  OVERBOARD'  fs  ▲ 
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USS  Hornet  (CVA  12)  hit  the  water  in  a 
motor  whaleboat  during  rescue  drill. 
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Have  Bulldozer  and  Cran 


A LITTLE  MORE  than  13  years  ago, 
99  former  construction  men  were 
sworn  into  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They  were 
among  the  best  draftsmen,  electri- 
cians, bricklayers,  carpenters,  steel- 
workers, plumbers,  surveyors,  heavy- 
equipment  operators  and  mechanics 
available. 

This  small  group  of  men  formed 
what  was  later  to  become  the  famed 
Seabees  of  World  War  II.  At  the  time 
of  their  organization,  civilian  work- 
ers and  engineers  on  Wake,  Guam 
and  the  Philippines,  frantically  try- 
ing to  complete  landing  fields  and  air 
bases,  were  being  captured  or 
slaughtered  by  the  enemy. 

Existence  of  the  Seabees  was  dic- 
tated by  the  World  War  II  emer- 
gency with  the  result  that  many  fabu- 
lous legends  were  established  that 
set  the  standards  which  are  met  by 
the  Seabees  of  today. 

The  mission  of  the  Seabees  was  to 
build  the  bases  which  would  enable 
the  Allies  to  defeat  the  enemies,  ear- 
rying  on  construction  in  places  so 
close  to  enemy  lines  that  eivilians 
could  not  be  employed.  They  did 
such  an  outstanding  job  that  they 
have  been  retained  as  a permanent 
part  of  the  Navy. 

The  World  War  II  activities  of  the 
Seabees  were  dictated  by  urgency. 
They  built  air  bases,  supply  depots, 
fuel  and  ammunition  storage  depots, 
hospitals,  roads,  bridges  and  harbor 


facilities,  and  many  times  while  they 
were  building  they  were  engaged  in 
actual  battle.  They  moved  mountains 
and  changed  the  course  of  rivers. 
They  helped  to  make  possible  the 
Sicilian  and  the  Normandy  landings 
and  the  Rhine  crossing.  With  the 
Marines  they  invaded  Peleliu,  Sai- 
pan, Guam,  Tinian,  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa,  and  built  bases  from  which 
U.S.  B-29s  bombed  Japan. 

It  was  at  Guadalcanal  that  the  Sea- 
bees proved  their  mettle.  Thirteen 
days  after  the  Marines  made  their 
landing,  a Givil  Engineer  Gorps  offi- 
cer flew  to  Guadalcanal  from  Espi- 
ritu  Santo,  where  a Seabee  battalion 
was  being  held  pending  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  beachheads.  After  a quick 
tour  of  the  area  held  by  the  Marines, 
to  size  up  the  situation  the  Seabees 
would  have  to  faee,  he  sent  word  for 
two  companies  to  come  forward  im- 
mediately. 

The  first  contingent  of  the  battal- 
ion, consisting  of  387  men  and  five 
officers,  landed  on  Guadalcanal  on  I 
Sep  1942.  They  dug  in  immediately, 
in  a narrow  strip  of  coconut  grove 
adjoining  the  newly-acquired  Hen- 
derson Field,  and  the  next  day  a de- 
tail took  over  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  airfield.  They 
found  a runway  3800  feet  long  by 
150  feet  wide,  with  150  clearance 
zones  adjacent  to  the  flight  strip.  The 
field  had  been  graded  and  rolled  by 


WITH  A SPLASH  section  of  causeway  is 


dropped  while  second  waits.  Below:  LST  unloads  on  Seabee-built  causeway. 


Will  Travel 

the  Japanese,  but  they  had  made  no 
provision  for  drainage.  Near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  strip,  there  was  still  about 
600  feet  not  yet  completely  cleared 
and  graded,  but  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers had  done  enough  grading  to 
make  the  runway  usable  for  fighter 
planes.  The  soil  was  generally  an 
unstable  muck  which  had  been  cor- 
rected with  a gravel  base  over  a small 
portion  of  the  field. 

Construction  work  on  the  airfield 
consisted  of  clearing  and  grading  an 
additional  1300  feet  of  flight  strip, 
building  a crown  on  the  existing  run- 
way, and  surfacing  with  Marston 
mat.  Operations  were  complicated  by 
the  need  to  keep  the  field  open  for 
use  at  all  times,  despite  frequent 
shellings  and  bombings  from  the  Jap- 
anese, who  made  the  field  one  of 
their  prime  targets. 

The  maintenance  crew  set  to  work 
filling  and  grading  the  ruts  with  a 
mixture  of  clay,  rotten  stone  and 
coral.  Another  crew  began  clearing 
the  extension  to  the  runway  and 
building  the  crown.  Hundreds  of  co- 
conut palms  were  cut  and  the  stumps 
blasted  with  Japanese  powder.  In  lo- 
cations where  the  soil  was  unsuitable 
for  compaction,  it  was  excavated  to 
a depth  of  21  inches  and  replaced 
with  coral.  Grading  for  the  crown 
was  difficult,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  a smooth  transition  between 
the  uncrowned  portion  of  the  runway 
and  the  12-inch  crown  in  order  to 
permit  continued  plane  operation. 

This  base  was  to  receive  a great 
many  bombings.  During  an  all-day 
attack,  one  of  the  most  severe,  the 
Seabees  kept  dirt-filled  trucks  moving 
from  crater  to  crater,  filling  the  holes 
almost  as  the  bombs  fell  in  order 
that  Allied  aircraft  could  land  for 
refueling. 

I Again,  on  the  island  of  New  Geor- 
gia, they  built  a 3000-foot  runway  at 
Munda  Point  in  five  days,  rendering 
it  a central  field  of  operations.  Also 
on  New  Georgia,  under  heavy  artil- 
lery fire,  they  completed  a 3300-foot 
strip  at  Segi  Point. 

In  one  month  they  converted  the 
jungles  and  swamp  lands  of  Bougain- 
ville into  the  Torokina  Fighter  Field. 

In  the  Gilberts  and  the  Aleutians 
the  Seabee  story  was  the  same. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  listing 
•of  all  the  accomplishments  carried 
out  by  the  Seabees  in  World  War  II 


SEABEE  BUILDERS  work  together  for  the  speedy  construction  of  a Quonset  hut. 
Below.  Navy  catskinners  move  'dozers  out  onto  finger  pier  to  be  loaded. 


but  they  will  long  be  remembered 
for  their  work  on  Tinian. 

In  making  a fortress  out  of  the 
island,  from  which  B-29s  could  bomb 
Japan,  the  Seabees  were  up  against 
the  same  kind  of  problem  a contrac- 
tor would  face  if  he  had  to  build 
Grand  Goulee  Dam  and  the  Empire 
State  Building  at  the  same  time.  This 
huge  job  required  450  trucks,  44 
power  shovels,  50  motor  graders, 
125  giant  carryalls,  150  tractors  and 
bulldozers,  12  well-drilling  rigs  and 
120  air-compressors. 

In  cutting  out  the  airfields  which 
turned  out  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  New  York’s  Idlewild  Airport, 
the  Seabees  drilled  as  many  as  12,000 
shot  holes  for  a single  blast  and 
moved  12  million  cubic  yards  of  coral 
—enough  to  fill  three  Hoover  Dams. 

While  this  was  going  on,  other 
Seabees  were  down  on  the  beach, 
dredging  a channel  and  constructing 
a 4800-foot  breakwater.  Through 
their  hard  work  the  immense  job  was 
finished  ahead  of  schedule  and  U.  S. 
Superforts  were  soon  hammering 
Japan  around-the-clock. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Seabees 
have  kept  in  training  by  maneuvers 
and  as  members  of  special  task  forces 
such  as  Operations  High  Jump  and 
Portrex.  The  Amphibious  GBs  have 
perfected  the  handling  and  opera- 
tion of  pontoon  structures  which 
they  began  during  the  war.  Their 
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BULLDOZER  AND  SHOVEL  operators  became  famous  for  construction  in  face 
of  enemy  during  WWII.  Below:  Navy  construction  men  take  time  out  to  relax. 


United  States  bases  are  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  and  Coronado,  Calif. 

In  the  Korean  fighting,  Seabees 
proved  they  were  worthy  descend- 
ants of  WW  II  heroes  as  they  fash- 
ioned pontoons  for  the  Inchon  and 
Wonsan  landings.  They  also  helped 
restore  port  facilities  for  the  unload- 
ing of  vitally  important  supplies. 

While  the  enemy  held  Wonsan, 
the  Seabees  built  an  air  strip  on  Yodo 
Island  in  Wonsan  Harbor  which 
saved  many  lives  and  countless  air- 
craft during  the  Korean  campaign. 

Amphibious  Construction  Battalion 
One  did  this  job.  Although  they  were 
under  continuous  fire  from  enemy 
shore  batteries,  the  battalion  com- 
pleted the  job  of  blasting  hills  and 
filling  in  paddies  in  record  time.  By 
the  20th  day  a 2400-foot  landing 
strip  was  ready  to  receive  carrier 
planes  which  were  damaged  and  un- 
able to  return  to  their  bases  at  sea. 
Nine  aircraft  made  use  of  the  emer- 
gency field  on  “opening  day”  and 
many  more  followed. 

At  Pohang  the  men  of  Construc- 
tion Battalion  Maintenance  Unit  lOI, 
which  was  organized  for  the  Korean 
campaign,  completed  such  necessary 
projects  as  paved  runways  and  im- 
proved roads  on  the  air  base  there  as 
well  as  contributing  substantially  to 
the  American  Forces  Assistance  to 
Korea  program  by  building  an  or- 
phanage and  repairing  several 
bridges  bombed  out  during  the  war. 

The  CMBU  lOI  detachments  at 
Atsugi  and  Iwakuni  in  Japan  ex- 
panded facilities  there  by  completing 
runway  extensions  at  both  bases  and 
adding  taxi  strips,  parking  areas  and 
a seaplane  parking  ramp. 

Typical  of  the  problems  that  con- 


WATER  PURIFICATION  is  one  of  the  many  important  jobs  of  the  Seabee  specialist.  Here  they  learn  use  of  equipment. 
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fronted  the  men  of  101  in  Korea  was 
the  reconstruction  of  a bridge,  re- 
quiring the  removal  of  the  old  bridge 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  re- 
placing it  with  a structure  capable 
of  carrying  loads  up  to  30  tons.  The 
bridge  was  an  old  Korean  structure, 
22  feet  long  and  made  of  rapidly  de- 
teriorating logs  and  hand-driven  piles 
that  created  a hazard  to  heavily  load- 
ed military  vehicles. 

The  steelworker  crew  of  “C”  Com- 
pany, using  heavy  I-beams  and  tim- 
bers, laid  out  and  completely  pre- 
fabricated the  new  bridge.  All  mate- 
rial was  pre-cut  and  pre-drilled.  The 
structure  was  assembled  and  each  in- 
dividual piece  was  marked.  The  steel- 
workers then  disassembled  the  bridge 
and  loaded  the  parts  in  order  on  a 
low-bed  trailer. 

At  0700  on  the  morning  of  30  Aug 
1954  all  equipment  was  moved  out 
in  sequence  to  the  old  bridge,  a dis- 
tance of  about  six  and  a half  miles. 
To  make  matters  a little  more  diffi- 
cult, rain  fell  in  a steady  downpour 
throughout  the  day.  However,  by 
1600  that  afternoon  the  old  bridge 
was  removed,  the  approaches  broken 
away,  the  I-beams  laid  in,  cross 
beams  bolted  on,  decking  spiked 
down  and  the  approaches  filled  and 
graded.  That  evening  the  road  was 
reopened  to  traffic. 

The  Seabees’  work  today  includes 
building  airstrips,  roads,  piers,  utili- 
ties, ammunition  and  fuel  storage 
and  replacement  housing  to  improve 
the  living  conditions  for  the  Navy- 
man  and  his  dependents  all  over  the 
world.  They  also  operate  sawmills, 
assemble  and  place  pontoon  cause- 
ways and  carry  on  base  maintenance. 
In  areas  where  deterioration  is  a 
problem  this  base  maintenance  is  a 
vital  service  to  the  Navy. 

Today’s  approximately  10,000  Sea- 
bees  are  divided  into  two  main  types 
of  units:  the  Amphibious  Construc- 
tion Battalions,  which  specialize  in 
pontoon  handling  and  amphibious 
maneuvers,  and  the  Mobile  Construc- 
tion Battalions  which  more  nearly 
resemble  the  World  War  II  Naval 
Construction  Battalions. 

Although  the  men  of  these  two 
types  of  units  fill  a variety  of  Navy 
billets  the  majority  come  under  the 
following  Group  VIII  Construction 
ratings. 

• Surveyors  who  make  reconnais- 
sance, preliminary  and  final  location 
surveys  for  roads,  airfields,  buildings 
and  all  other  types  of  construction. 


• Drivers  who  operate  bulldozers, 
cranes,  trucks  and  other  power- 
driven  equipment. 

• Mechanics  who  lubricate,  repair 
and  overhaul  the  equipment  which 
the  Seabee  driver  operates. 

• Builders  who  erect  and  dis- 
mantle concrete  and  wooden  struc- 
tures such  as  buildings,  bridges,  cof- 
ferdams, wharves  and  tanks. 

• Construction  Electrician's  Mates 
who  install  and  repair  all  types  of 
electrical  systems  such  as  distribu- 
tion panels,  telephone  switchboards, 
transformers  and  outside  and  inside 
wiring  of  buildings. 

• Steelworkers  who  erect  and  dis- 
mantle steel  structures;  place,  fit, 
weld,  cut,  and  bolt  steel  shapes, 
pipes,  plates  and  built-up  sections. 
They  also  rig  and  erect  A-frames,  gin 
poles,  derricks,  booms,  and  blocks 
and  tackle;  operate  winches  and 
hoists  in  moving  and  hoisting  work. 

• Utilities  Men  who  handle  the 
plumbing,  water  purification,  sewage 
disposal  and  the  operation  of  all 
types  of  boilers  and  evaporators. 

Today  the  Seabees  are  completing 
jobs  as  great  as  any  they  have 
tackled  in  the  past.  At  Cubi  Point  in 
the  Philippines,  for  example,  Seabees 
are  engaged  in  an  airstrip  construc- 
tion project  in  which  they  have  liter- 
ally had  to  move  a mountain.  This 
job,  one  of  the  largest  earth-moving 
operations  ever  attempted,  involved 
about  15,000,000  cubic  yards  of  “un- 
classified excavation”  and  required 
the  use  of  about  one  million  pounds 


of  dynamite.  Approximately  one  and 
a half  million  sacks  of  cement  were 
used  in  the  quarter  of  a million  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  in  the  airstrip.  The 
project,  on  which  excavation  work  is 
halted  from  June  to  October  because 
of  the  rainy  season,  includes  such 
work  as  the  removal  of  jungle  growth, 
filling  large  areas  with  fill  dirt,  and 
the  laying  of  two  and  one  half  miles 
of  pipe.  When  completed  the  air  fa- 
cility will  be  the  Navy’s  most  ad- 
vanced base  in  support  of  carrier 
striking  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

And  up  toward  the  North  Pole  the 
Seabees  built  a mile-long  emergency 
air  strip.  They  worked  24  hours  a 
day,  in  temperatures  as  low  as  49  de- 
grees below  zero  to  finish  this  job. 

At  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  the 
Seabees  have  added  a 1000-foot  ex- 
tension to  an  airfield  runway. 

Last  year  at  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island,  the  Seabees  tangled  with  a 
hurricane.  Working  round-the-clock 
for  four  days,  the  Seabees  worked  on 
broken  power  lines,  cut  off  damaged 
water  mains  and  kept  the  roads  clear 
during  the  height  of  the  storm. 

Seabees  today  are  at  work  in 
Alaska,  Japan,  Guam,  Kwajalein, 
Newfoundland,  French  Morocco, 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuba  and  the  Car- 
ibbean Islands  — they  are  busy  de- 
signing, building  and  replacing  struc- 
tures for  a better  Navy.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  chosen  the 
motto  “Can  Do”  — for,  wherever  Sea- 
bees are  found,  they  continue  to  do 
the  impossible.  —Ted  Sammon 


STRANGE  CRAFT  resembling  Robinson  Crusoe's  raft  is  an  Amphibious  Con- 
struction Battalion's  warping  tug  used  to  beach  causeways  and  in  salvage. 
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THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  From  Headquarters 


• EM  PROMOTIONS -A  total  of 
63,250  men  and  women  may  antici- 
pate promotions  to  pay  grades  E-4, 
E-5  and  E-6  as  a result  of  service- 
wide examinations  held  last  Febru- 
ary. The  first  in  this  group  were  pro- 
moted on  16  May,  with  two  incre- 
ments to  follow  in  July  and  Sep- 
tember. 

In  addition  to  the  63,250,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  author- 
ized the  advancement  of  114  indi- 
viduals in  11  rates  to  POl  from  re- 
sults of  the  August  1954  examina- 
tions. This  group,  which  will  be  ad- 
vanced with  the  first  increment  on 
16  May,  comprises  rates  for  which 
no  examinations  were  ptovided  in 
February  1955  because  of  the  antici- 
pated lack  of  vacancies. 

The  first  promotion  involved  OT- 
TOS, including  19,003  to  POO,  9720 
to  P02  and  3015  to  first  class  in  ad- 
dition to  the  114  mentioned  above. 
The  second  increment  on  16  Jul 
1955,  concerns  15,812,  including 
9502  to  P03,  4860  to  P02  and  1450 
to  POl. 

Tlie  last  promotions  from  the  Feb- 
ruary exams  will  be  on  16  Sep  1955, 
with  a total  of  15,814,  including  9502 
to  third  class  petty  ofiRcer,  3861  to 
second  class  and  1451  to  first  class. 

• ENLISTED  PILOTS  PROMOTED  - 

A total  of  315  enlisted  aviation  pilots 
will  be  given  temporary  appoint- 
ment or  reappointment  to  commis- 
sioned grade  in  the  Regular  Navy. 

Of  the  total,  220  will  be  promoted 
to  ensign;  68  to  lieutenant,  junior 


grade,  and  27  to  lieutenant.  Those 
being  promoted  to  LTJG  and  LT 
had  previously  held  appointments  in 
the  same  ranks  and  some  of  the 
ensigns  had  previously  been  com- 
missioned. 

Provided  the  men  meet  all  physi- 
cal qualifications,  the  appointments 
will  become  effective  this  month.  All 
will  be  assigned  officer  designator 
1312  and  ordered  to  duty  involving 
flying. 

• NROTC  RETENTIONS-A  total  of 
217  oflScers  obtained  from  NROTC 
sources  during  1952  have  been  se- 
lected for  retention  as  permanent 
Regular  Navy  officers.  The  selections, 
made  from  a list  of  219  oflScers  who 
applied  for  retention,  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  Line  (General)  — 
113;  Line  (Aviation)  — 76;  Supply 
Corps— 25;  Civil  Engineer  Corps— 2; 
Medical  Service  Corps— 1. 

• MISSING  EDITIONS-Spot  checks 
over  the  past  few  months  have  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  many  ships  and 
stations  have  been  overlooking  Arti- 
cle C-9705,  BuPers  Manual,  which 
requires  them  to  send  two  copies  of 
their  newspapers  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  arti- 
cle each  newspaper,  excluding  only 
unedited  shipboard  publications  de- 
voted exclusively  to  daily  press 
news,  should  be  mailed  immediately 
upon  publication  to  the  Bureau. 
Correct  mailing  address  should  be 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  G-15),  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


• INCENTIVE  PAY  - Any  month 
or  part  of  a month  that  you  have 
orders  indicating  yovrr  primary  duty 
as  involving  explosive  demohtion, 
you’re  entitled  to  incentive  pay.  This 
is  the  interpretation  of  paragraph 
0441 12-1 A of  the  Navy  Comptrol- 
ler’s Manual. 

Besides  the  orders  to  demolition 
duty,  you  must  perform  any  one  of 
the  following  conditions : 1 ) perform 
actual  demolition  duty  involving  live 
explosives;  2)  conduct  or  assist  in 
demolition  operations  for  fleet  and 
field  training  purposes  involving  the 
use  of  live  explosives;  or  3)  be  un- 
dergoing basic  training  or  be  an  in- 
structor for  demolition  duty  and 
such  training  or  instruction  involves 
actual  training  or  instruction  with 
live  explosives. 

Commanding  oflScers  are  request- 
ed to  give  Explosive  Ordnance  Dis- 
posal personnel  the  opportunity  to 
qualify,  especially  under  condition 
2 in  the  above  paragraph. 

• POW  CLAIMS  DEADLINE-Claims 

for  prisoner  of  war  benefits  and 
claims  for  compensation  for  bank 
accounts  seized  during  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  are 
now  being  accepted  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

The  prisoner  of  war  compensation 
is  available  to  any  American  citizen 
who  was  a prisoner  of  war  at  any 
time  after  7 Dec  1941  as  a result 
of  service  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  any  government  allied  with 
the  United  States  during  World  War 
II. 

Compensation  is  authorized  to  be 
paid  up  to  $2.50  per  day  for  each 
day  of  imprisonment.  If  the  person 
entitled  to  POW  compensation  has 
died,  payment  may  be  made  to  the 
surviving  widow,  husband,  children 
or  parents. 

Claims  for  repayment  qf  bank  ac- 
counts seized  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
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ing  their  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  limited  to  the  following; 

• Any  individual  who  on  or  after 
7 Dec  1941  was  a member  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  surviving  wid- 
ow, husband,  children  or  parents. 

• Any  civilian  who  was  a na- 
tional of  the  United  States  both  on 
7 Dec  1941  and  on  31  Aug  1954, 
or  his  survivors  as  listed  above. 

• Any  partnership,  firm,  corpora- 
tion or  other  legal  entity  in  which 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  owner- 
ship was  vested  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) in  individuals  referred  to  in 
the  two  paragraphs  above.  The  own- 
ership must  have  been  in  eflFect  on 
both  7 Dec  1941  and  31  Aug  1954. 

Any  person  who  aided  or  collabo- 
rated with  any  enemy  government 
during  World  War  II  will  not  be 
eligible  for  compensation  for  lost 
bank  accounts. 

Both  POW  benefits  and  compen- 
sation for  lost  bank  accounts  will  be 
paid  from  seized  assets  of  enemy 
governments  during  World  War  II. 

All  claims  must  be  filed  before 
31  Aug  1955.  Requests  for  applica- 
tion forms  should  be  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 

• NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP-Some 

vacancies  now  exist  in  the  Naval 
Security  Group  and  applications  are 
being  received  from  personnel  of 
pay  grades  E-5  and  below  in  the 
ratings  RM,  TE,  ET,  YN  and  PN. 
Personnel  are  encouraged  to  apply 
for  this  interesting  and  instructive 
duty. 

BuPers  Inst.  1306. 23B  (Change  1) 
of  15  Dec.  1954  sets  up  the  proce- 
dure for  applying  for  Naval  Security 
Group  duty. 

Naval  Security  Group  personnel 
act  as  radio  operators,  test  and  op- 
erate experimental  radio  equipment, 
maintain  and  operate  special  com- 
munication and  analytical  equip- 
ment, and  perform  clerical  duties. 

A number  of  special  and  technical 
courses  of  instruction  are  open  to 
career  CTs. 

Personnel  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Security  Group  are  rotated  between 
overseas  duty  stations  and  conti- 
nental United  States  stations.  Per- 
sonnel can  normally  expect  to  serve 
two  tours  at  overseas  shore  stations 
to  one  tour  in  the  continental  U.S. 


• TRS  CHANGED  - The  old  trans- 
portation requests,  familiar  to  almost 
every  Navyman,  have  a new  look. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  pre- 
scribed a new  form  to  take  its  place, 
and  regulations  for  its  use  become 
effective  1 Jul  1955.  Although  the 
earlier  TRs  will  not  be  issued  after 
30  June,  those  issued  on  or  before 
that  date  may  be  used  until  travel 
is  completed. 

A supply  of  new  forms  and  de- 
tailed instructions  have  been  for- 
warded to  each  transportation  issu- 
ing activity.  Necessary  changes  will 
be  incorporated  in  U.S.  Navy  Travel 
Instructions. 

• W-1  APPOINTMENTS-A  total  cl 
180  CPOs  and  POls  have  been  of- 
fered appointments  to  warrant  offi- 
cer grade  W-1,  their  names  selected 
from  this  Bureau’s  current  list  of  men 
recommended  for  such  appointments 
(BuPers  Note  1421,  16  Mar  1955). 

The  selected  individuals  will  re- 
ceive notification  from  the  Bureau. 
The  selectees  are  in  the  following 
W-1  categories:  Aviation  Operations 
Technician— 10;  Boatswain— 30;  Ord- 
nance Control  Technician— 4;  Mine 
Warfare  Technician— 3;  Machinist- 
30;  Equipment  Foreman— 1;  Electri- 
cian—5;  Construction  Electrician— 5; 
Aviation  Electronics  Technician— 4; 
Communications  Technician— 3;  Elec- 
tronics Technician— 65;  Ship  Repair 
Technician— 10;  Building  Foreman— 
1;  Ship’s  Clerk— 2;  Bandmaster— 2; 
and  Photographer— 5. 

• BUSANDA  FIELD  OPERATIONS - 

All  hands  are  notified  by  BuSandA 
Notice  7000  that  four  functions  of 
the  Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Field  Operations  Division,  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts.  They  are; 

1.  The  processing  of  official  bonds 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel 
required  to  be  bonded  in  accordance 
with  Navy  Regulations. 

2.  Approval  of  appointments  of 
Deputies,  Agent  Cashiers,  and  Col- 
lection Agents. 

3.  The  assignment  of  activity  dis- 
bursing symbol  numbers. 

4.  Distribution  of  emergency 
checks. 

This  transfer  of  functions  was  ef- 
fective 23  May  1955.  All  correspon- 
dence and  documents  concerning  the 
above  four  items  should  now  be  ad- 
dressed to  Field  Operations  Division, 
BuSandA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 


5.  The  first  U.  S.  Navy  ship  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  above  pictured  car- 
rier was  (a)  Frigate  (b)  Sloop-of-War 
(c)  Battle-cruiser. 

For  your  Salt  Rating,  check  the 
answers  to  the  quiz  on  page  49. 


What  makes  a sailor  "salty?"  Is  it  his 
time  at  sea?  Is  it  his  knowledge  of  the 
Novy?  Or  is  it  both  of  them?  It  would 
be  a very  hard  question  to  determine, 
although  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  only  place  to  learn  about  the  Navy 
is  aboard  ship.  How  salty  are  you? 

Here's  the  way  to  keep  score:  Five 
correct  answers — "Soper  Salt."  Four  cor- 
rect answers— "Old  Salt."  Three  correct 
answers — "Young  Salt."  Two  correct 
answers— "Boot." 

I.  Medal  at  left  is  (a)  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  (b)  Air  Medal  (c)  Combat 
Air  Crewman's  Medal. 


2.  Medal  on  the  right  is  (a)  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  (b)  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  (c)  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

3.  This  badge  (below),  which  is  also 
uesd  as  a lapel  pin,  is  the  National 
Military  Establishment  Identification 


Button.  It  is  issued  to  (a)  All  Armed 
Forces  personnel  (b)  Naval  personnel 
serving  in  Department  of  the  Navy  (c) 
all  military  personnel  serving  in  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

4.  This  ship  is  an  Essex  class  attack 
carrier.  It  is  the  (a)  USS  Kearsarge  (b) 
uss  Antietam  (c)  uss  Valley  Forge. 
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AMMO  SHIPS  such  as  USS  Paricufin  (AE  18)  have  big  job  supplying  'fireworks'  to  Fleet  in  many  foreign  waters. 


Power-Packing  AEs  Deliver  Hot  Goods 


n\Xhe  smoking  lamp  is  out  while 
* loading  ammunition”  — and  your 
ship  pulls  alongside  uss  Paricutin 
( AE  18)  or  one  of  her  sisters,  who’ve 
been  named  after  volcanoes. 

As  you  steam  side  by  side,  mes- 
senger lines  bridge  the  gap  between 
you,  then  heavier  working  lines. 
Pretty  soon,  nets  full  of  “fireworks” 
are  coming  to  rest  on  the  decks  of 


your  ship— for  you  and  your  team 
mates  to  haul  out  of  the  path  of  the 
next  load  before  striking  below  to 
the  magazines  and  powder  rooms. 

But  you  might  like  to  take  a good 
look  at  that  AE  as  the  highlines  are 
unrigged— she  and  her  “workhorse” 
sisters  have  piled  up  quite  a record 
in  their  few  years  as  auxiliary  vessel 
types. 

Before  World  War  II,  our  Navy 
had  only  two  ammunition  ships,  uss 
Pijro  and  uss  Nitro  (designated  AEs 
1 and  2,  respectively,  after  the  pres- 
ent hull  numbering  system  was 
adopted  in  1920).  Both  of  these 
were  482-foot  vessels  of  some  10,000 


tons  displacement.  Launched  just 
after  World  War  I Pyro  and  Nitro 
made  most  of  their  cruises  up  and 
down  the  U.  S.  coasts,  replenishing 
ammunition  dumps  and  ships  in  port 
—and  even  carrying  passengers  on 
occasion. 

When  World  War  II  became  im- 
minent, however,  the  Navy  faced  the 
problem  of  supplying  its  striking 
forces  far  from  their  bases.  The  logi- 
cal solution  was  to  put  hulls  under 
service  stations,  supply  dumps  and 
ammunition  dumps  — and  let  them 
follow  right  along  behind  the  fighting 
Fleet.  To  do  that,  the  Navy  acquired 
in  1940-1941  the  Maritime  Commis- 


16-INCHER  IS  CHECKED  (left)  as  it  is  lowered  to  armory  of  battlewagon  off 
Korean  shore.  Right:  Net  of  powder  cans  is  unloaded  for  striking  below. 


sion  hulls  which  were  to  become  uss 
Lassen  (AE  3);  uss  Kilauea  (AE  4), 
which  was  later  renamed  Mount 
Baker;  uss  Ranier  (AE  5)  and  uss 
Shasta  (AE  6).  These  hulls  were  all 
of  the  C2-type,  459  feet  long,  with  a 
beam  of  63  feet  and  a loaded  dis- 
placement of  approximately  15,000 
tons. 

As  the  war  expanded  to  far-flung 
ocean  areas  even  more  “ammo 
dumps”  were  needed  to  meet  fleet 
requirements,  so  more  hulls  were 
converted  to  AEs;  Mauna  Loa  (AE 
8),  Mazama  (AE  9),  Sangaij  (AE 
10),  Wrangell  (AE  12),  Akutan  (AE 
13),  Firedrake  (AE  14),  Vesuvius 
(AE  15),  Mount  Katmai  (AE  16), 
Great  Sitkin  (AE  17),  Paricutin  (AE 
18),  Diamond  Head  (AE  19)  and 
Fomalhaut  (AE  20)  were  vessels 
that  received  the  change  of  orders 
converting  them  to  ammo  carriers. 

These  sturdy  ships  built  up  quite 
a record,  too.  In  the  European 
Theater  uss  Mount  Baker  (formerly 
uss  Kilauea)  issued  over  2000  long 
tons  of  ammunition  to  elements  of 
the  U.  S.  Eighth  Fleet  and  allied  ves- 
sels between  13  and  31  July  1944; 
between  1 and  23  August  she  issued 
an  additional  524  long  tons,  and  in 
the  last  week  of  August  she  issued 
359  long  tons. 

In  the  Pacific,  uss  Rainer  handled 
35,547  tons  of  material  from  17  Oct 
1944  to  7 Sep  1945. 

uss  Paricutin,  one  of  the  Navy’s 
newer  ammunition  auxiliaries,  was 
commissioned  too  late  for  World 
War  II,  but  came  into  her  own  in 
Korea. 

During  the  18  months  from  Octo- 
ber 1950  to  March  1952,  she  deliver- 

FIRST  LINE  is  fired  for  sea  transfer  of 
ammunition  as  ammunition  ship  pulls 
alongside  a Pacific  Fleet  carrier. 


EASY  DOES  IT.  Highlines  from  USS  Wrangell  (AE  12)  deliver  the  fighting 
punch  to  carrier  USS  Yorkfown  (CVA  10)  in  rough  waters  on  the  open  sea. 


ed  the  following  load  to  390  ships 
in  the  operating  area;  19,236  tons  of 
ammo;  4176  pieces  of  Fleet  freight; 
920  passengers  and  3889  bags  of  U.S. 
Mail.  In  addition,  Paricutin  off-load- 
ed 2532.52  short  tons  of  ammunition 
to  ships  in  Japaneses  and  Korean 
ports. 

Today  the  Navy  has  an  even  dozen 
AEs  in  commission  and  two  new  ones 
are  being  built,  Surihachi  and  Mauna 
Kea. 

Four  others  — Lassen,  Sangaij, 
Akutan,  and  Fomalhaut— are  in  moth- 
balls. uss  Ptjro  and  uss  Nitro  were 


sold  in  1946  and  1948,  respectively. 

Incidentally,  if  you’ve  been  check- 
ing the  hull  numbers  and  found  AEs 
7 and  11  missing  here’s  why;  The 
designation  AE  7 was  set  aside  for  a 
vessel  which  the  Navy  expected  to 
acquire  from  the  Army,  but  plans 
changed,  the  vessel  was  never  ac- 
quired and  the  number  was  never 
used. 

AE  11  was  uss  Mount  Hood.  Blast- 
ed by  an  explosion  of  undertermined 
origin  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands, 
on  10  Nov  1944,  Mount  Hood  is  list- 
ed as  a “war  loss.” 


Ml.  KATMAI  (AE  16)  begins  transfer  of  ammunition  to  USS  Manchester  (CL  83) 
within  sight  of  enemy  shore  batteries  at  Wonsan  Harbor  during  Korean  conflict. 


SHIP'S  COPTER  RETURNS  from  mission.  H03S  model,  vet  of  Korean  War,  is  direct  descendant  of  Navy's  first  copter. 


Navy  Choppers'  Pass  Grinding  Tests 


U ELicopTER  pilots  know  their  Ten 
' * Commandments,  Bible  style— but 
they  also"^  learn  another  set  of  rules 
for  life.  Commandments  like  “He 
who  inspecteth  not  his  aircraft 
giveth  his  guardian  angel  cause  to 
concern  him”  and  “Thou  shalt  not 
become  airborne  without  first  ascer- 
taining the  level  of  thy  propellant,” 

These  and  dozens  of  other  admo- 
nitions serve  to  keep  our  helicopter 
men  safety  conscious  in  the  rela- 
tively new  type  of  craft  they  fly. 
Whether  you  call  these  strange 
“birds”  hee/icopters  or  he?Zicopters 
(the  preferred  pronunciation),  or 
by  a nickname  such  as  “copter,” 
“eggbeater,”  “grasshopper,”  “wind- 
mill”, “chopper”  or  “whirlybird,”— 
rotary-wing  aircraft  are  a coming 
thing  on  both  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary' aircraft  scene. 

But  let’s  see  just  what  makes  a 
helicopter  before  taking  a look  at 
the  origin,  history  and  future  possi- 
bilities. Perhaps  the  major  difference 
between  helicopters  and  conven- 
tional aircraft  is  the  rotor,  the  “wind- 
mill” which  does  for  heHcopters 
what  wings  and  propellers  do  for  or- 
dinary planes.  On  conventional  air- 


craft the  propeller  gives  forward  mo- 
tion, creating  a flow  of  air  over  the 
wing  surfaces  sufficient  to  lift  the 
craft.  The  helicopter’s  rotor  blades 
are  like  so  many  small  wings,  except 
that  they  create  their  own  lift  by 
whirling  rapidly.  Forward  motion  or 
flight  to  either  side  requires  only  that 
the  rotor  disc  be  tilted  in  the  desired 
position,  with  no  worry  about  ailer- 
ons, rudders  or  elevators. 

That  vertical  “prop”  on  the  tail 
of  some  helicopter  models  is  used  to 
overcome  what  is  known  as  “torque 
reaction”— specifically,  the  tendency 
of  the  helicopter’s  body  to  turn  in  a 
direction  opposite  that  of  the  rotor. 
Other  types  of  helicopters  overcome 
this  torque  reaction  by  using  coun- 
ter-rotating blades,  either  mounted 
on  the  same  axis  or  separately.  The 
HUP-2  is  a machine  of  this  type. 

Nobody  knows  who  first  had  the 
idea  for  a helicopter,  but  a flying 
machine  sketched  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
century  shows  spiral  wings  mounted 
on  a whirling  shaft.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  solve  the  propulsion  prob- 
lem, however,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  18th  century  that  anyone  really 


became  serious  about  “whirlybird” 
design.  But  as  luck  would  have  it, 
successful  balloons  appeared  on  the 
scene  just  in  time  to  take  a lot  of 
the  steam  out  of  helicopter  develop- 
ment. 

Even  so,  late  in  the  century  two 
Frenchmen  developed  a model 
which  more  or  less  solved  two  prob- 
lems: It  had  a spring  drive  which 
could  actually  lift  the  model  off  the 
ground,  and  it  embodied  one  solu- 
tion to  the  perennial  problem  of 
“torque  reaction.”  The  Frenchmen 
found  that  two  rotors  revolving  in 
opposite  directions  would  turn  the 
trick.  Despite  the  success  of  their 
model,  however,  they  did  not  find 
a means  of  propulsion  for  a machine 
capable  of  lifting  a man. 

Early  in  the  19th  century  an 
Englishman  designed  — but  never 
completed  — a machine  capable  of 
carrying  a man.  Another  Englishman 
built  a tri-rotor  steam  model  in  1842, 
but  the  weight  of  the  plant  needed 
for  adequate  lift  made  it  unsuccess- 
ful. Many  ideas  were  advanced  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury; Thomas  A.  Edison  tried  his 
hand  at  solving  the  problems  in- 
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volved  in  helicopters,  and  the  Wright 
brothers  considered  and  discarded 
rotary-wing  ideas  in  favor  of  fixed- 
wing  craft. 

Then  in  1907  the  French  returned 
to  the  field  with  the  first  helicopter 
in  history  to  get  a pilot  off  the 
ground.  Louis  Breuguet  and  Charles 
Richet  were  the  producers  of  this 
machine,  which  mounted  four  five- 
bladed  rotors  on  a rectangular  frame- 
work. Powered  by  a 55-horsepower 
gas  engine,  the  machine  proved 
itself  capable  of  lifting  1600  pounds 
to  a height  of  15  feet  and  traveling 
a distance  of  64  feet. 

World  War  I saw  a great  advance 
in  conventional  planes,  but  little 
development  in  the  rotary-wing 
field,  although  many  designs  had 
already  been  tested.  The  Army  did 
finance  production  of  a helicopter 
in  1921,  but  it  failed  to  meet  mini- 
mum acceptance  requirements. 

Such  men  as  Argentina’s  Paul 
Hateras,  France’s  Etienne  Oemichen 
and  our  own  Henry  Berliner  built 
more  or  less  successful  choppers  dur- 
ing the  early  ’Twenties.  Still  others 
toyed  with  the  autogiro— a machine 
which  used  a propeller  for  forward 
motion  and  an  overhead  rotor  for 
vertical  lift.  Finally,  in  1923,  Juan 
de  la  Cierva,  a Spanish  engineer, 
built  an  autogiro  which  would  fly. 

In  1929  a factory  in  Pennsylvania 
began  producing  autogiros  and  the 
Navy  was  interested  enough  to  buy 
a pair  of  them.  The  first  of  these, 
called  XOP-1  by  the  Navy,  was  de- 
livered in  June  1931.  XOP-1  used  a 
single  engine  for  both  its  rotor  and 
its  conventional  propeller.  Power 
was  first  applied  to  the  four-blade 
rotor  to  start  it  spinning;  then  the 
power  was  “clutched”  to  the  pro- 
peller which  supplied  forward  mo- 
tion. Force  of  air  from  the  craft’s 
forward  motion  kept  the  giro  turn- 
ing, thus  providing  lift. 

XOP-1  consumed  about  17  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  per  hour  with  the 
prop  whirling  at  1700  RPM.  She 
had  a cruising  radius  of  approxi- 
mately 200  miles  - but  she  didn’t 
meet  the  Navy’s  rigid  requirements. 

The  Navy  tried  a different  model 
of  the  same  machine  in  1935,  but 
it  also  proved  unsatisfactory.  Offi- 
cials had  hoped  that  it  could  act  as 
a flying  ambulance,  capable  of  land- 
ing on  a battleship  or  cruiser. 

The  first  really  practical  helicopter 
was  built  by  a German,  Professor 
Heinrich  Focke,  in  1937.  His  ma- 


LSTs ARE  FLOATING  PORTS  for  the  whirlybirds  participating  in  recent 
mine-laying  exercises  of  Atlantic  Fleet  Mine  Force  ofF  Cape  Romain,  S.  C. 


chine  mounted  twin  biaxial  contra- 
rotating three-bladed  rotors  on  lat- 
eral outriggers  attached  to  an  ordi- 
nary airplane  fuselage.  It  established 
a number  of  records,  including 
speed  (76  mph),  duration  of  flight 
(1  hour,  20  minutes),  and  altitude 
(approximately  11,200  feet)— a far 
cry  from  the  first  helicopter’s  alti- 
tude of  15  feet.  Focke’s  machine 
was  also  capable  of  perfect  control, 
including  flying  backwards,  forwards 
and  sideways. 

The  unsettled  situation  immedi- 
ately preceding  World  War  II  cut 
off  all  knowledge  of  German  heli- 
copter developments,  but  in  America 
Igor  I.  Sikorsky  (who  had  dropped 
copters  in  favor  of  conventional  air- 
craft experiments  back  around  1907) 
decided  to  try  again.  One  of  his 
planes  made  the  first  really  success- 
ful U.  S.  helicopter  flight  in  1939. 
A military  version  of  the  machine 
was  built  and  flown  in  1942  and 
several  of  these  (designated  HNS-1) 
were  used  by  Naval  forces  in  the 
latter  half  of  World  War  II,  pri- 
marily for  rescue  purposes. 

Ghoppers  of  the  HNS-1  type, 
which  were  bought  by  botlr  the 
Army  and  Navy,  used  a 225-horse- 
power engine  to  drive  the  main  rotor 
and  tail  rotor.  They  had  a gross 
weight  of  2600  pounds  and  carried 
enough  gasoline  to  remain  aloft 
several  hours.  They  could  climb  to 
5000  feet  in  a very  few  minutes. 


FLIGHT  DECK  CREWMEN  of  USS 
Kearsarge  (CVA  33)  get  the  latest 
word  from  returning  helicopter  pilot. 


while  sporting  a top  speed  of  100 
miles  per  hour. 

The  Navy  began  to  learn  with 
these  early  Sikorskys  what  the 
Korean  conflict  proved  about  the 
utility  of  helicopters:  They  were 
good  for  air-sea  rescue  work  and 
transfer  of  personnel  and  mail  at 
sea;  they  were  useful  for  submarine 
and  mine  detection,  and  they  could 
land  almost  anywhere.  Hence,  it  is 
no  surprise  to  find  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  approved  a helicopter 
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KEEPING  ROTORS  whirling  is  the  job  of  these  bluejackets  working  on 
the  power  plant  of  a helicopter  while  with  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific. 


development  program  in  1946,  a 
program  designed  to  provide  both 
evaluation  of  current  types  as  well 
as  advancements  in  design.  Copters 
were  shortly  undergoing  tests  for 
such  duties  as  torpedo  tracking  and 
radar  alignment,  in  addition  to  air- 
sea  rescue  and  other  mercy  missions. 

The  Navy’s  first  experimental  heli- 
copter squadron,  VX-3,  was  com- 
missioned at  NAS  Lakehurst,  N.  J., 
on  10  Sep  1946,  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  choppers.  Two  opera- 
tional squadrons  eventually  grew  out 
of  this  first  unit:  HU-1  and  HU-2, 
both  commissioned  at  Lakehurst  on 
1 Apr  1948.  At  first,  however,  their 
“being”  was  mostly  a matter  on 
paper.  HU-1  actually  came  into 
physical  being  when  it  moved  to 
NAAS,  Miramar,  Calif.  Then,  in 
October  1951,  the  squadron  moved 
to  its  present  home  at  ALF  (Auxil- 
iary Landing  Field)  Ream,  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.  HU-2  is  5till  based  at 
Lakehurst. 

HTU-1,  the  Navy’s  only  training 
unit  for  helicopter  pilots  is  based  at 
ALF  Ellyson,  in  Florida.  This  unit 
was  commissioned  on  4 Dec  1950. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a 
number  of  Reserve  training  units 
located  throughout  the  country. 

A school  was  set  up  originally  at 
NATTC,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  train- 
ing the  enlisted  members  of  heli- 
copter crews.  Expansion  of  the  field, 
however,  has  made  it  advisable  to 
put  such  training  on  a “mobile 
trainer”  basis.  On  this  system  huge 


trailers  carrying  mockups  of  engines 
and  instrument  panels,  and  charts 
and  graphs  of  other  phases  of  heli- 
copter maintenance  are  moved  wher- 
ever there  is  a call  for  them.  Enlisted 
men  of  any  of  the  aviation  ratings 
may  be  ordered  to  these  units  on  a 
TAD  basis.  The  men  selected  find 
themselves  getting  exhaustive 
courses  in  such  varied  subjects  as 
sharpshooting  and  helicopter  rescue 
work,  in  addition  to  helicopter  main- 
tenance. They  learn  how  to  operate 
the  hydraulic  hoists  used  to  pull 
pilots  from  the  drink— and  how  to 
save  themselves  in  case  they  land  in 
the  drink.  They  learn  to  assist  the 
pilot  in  navigation  and  how  to  apply 
first  aid. 

The  end  result,  as  evidenced  by 
the  record  in  Korea  and  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  a group  of  helicopter  units 
whose  enlisted  men  have  a well- 
earned  reputation  for  cool  heads  in 
emergencies,  for  resourcefulness  in 
any  situation— and  a devotion  to  their 
jobs  which  enable  them  to  work 
night  and  day  with  no  more  than  a 
normal  amount  of  griping.  Just  in 
case  you  doubt  their  reputation, 
there  are,  on  record,  reports  of  crew- 
men who  have  jumped  from  a hover- 
ing helicopter  into  the  ocean  to  help 
an  injured  or  unconscious  pilot  into 
the  “horsecollar”  sling  used  for  hoist- 
ing men  into  the  rescue  craft. 

Pilot  training  at  Pensacola’s  HTU- 
1 is  primarily  a post-graduate  course 
for  seasoned  naval  aviators,  since  all 
of  the  oflBcers  who  become  helicop- 


ter pilots  have  first  undergone  con- 
ventional flight  training.  Since  the 
embryo  chopper  pilot’s  craft  is  radi- 
cally different  from  the  conventional 
plane— one  that  can  perform  acro- 
iDatics  he  would  never  dream  of  try- 
ing in  a winged  job— the  pilot  must 
learn  a new  theory  of  flight,  engi- 
neering operations,  course  rules  and 
safety  rules  before  guiding  a “wing- 
less angel.”  To  accomplish  this  he 
first  gets  two  weeks  of  ground  school 
before  his  six  weeks  of  flight  instruc- 
tion. 

A number  of  APs  are  also  ordered 
to  Ellyson  for  flight  training  and 
qualification  as  helicopter  pilots. 

The  aircraft  these  men  fly  are  of 
a dozen  different  types.  One  of  the 
most  common  helicopter  types  oper- 
ating with  the  Fleet  today  is  the 
HUP,  a single-engine,  twin  rotor 
craft  of  great  endurance  and  speed, 
designed  primarily  for  rescue  work. 
HUP-2s  can  carry  a pilot  and  co- 
pilot, an  aircrewman  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a medical  attendant. 

These  HUPs  are  replacing  the 
H03S,  a Korean  veteran  which  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  first  Sikor- 
sky helicopter  used  by  the  Navy. 
Machines  of  this  or  similar  design 
were  responsible  for  innumerable 
rescues  during  the  Korean  war. 
Their  use  by  Navymen  and  Marines 
in  the  evacuation  of  wounded  to 
hospital  ships  such  as  uss  Consola- 
tion (AH  15)  and  uss  Haven  (AH 
12)  proved  so  effective  that  landing 
platforms  are  now  considered  stand- 
ard equipment  for  hospital  ships. 

The  “wingless  angels”  have  also 
been  used  to  deliver  wounded  to 
shore-based  hospitals— and  consider- 
ation is  being  given  to  establishing 
heliports  at  such  naval  hospitals  as 
the  one  on  Guam. 

Helicopters  have  also  proved 
themselves  as  Fleet  messenger  boys. 
Acting  as  mail  couriers  between  the 
ships  of  a task  force,  choppers  can 
do  the  job  in  a fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  destroyers.  And  they 
can  handle  passengers  or  freight 
with  equal  facility. 

Among  other  jobs  “eggbeaters” 
have  performed  successfully  are: 

• Gunfire  spotting  missions. 

• Search  and  rescue  missions. 

• Chasing  torpedoes  and  observ- 
ing torpedo  tests. 

• Traffic  control,  both  in  harbors 
and  ashore. 

• Patrols  of  all  types,  river  and 
coastal,  ice,  etc. 

• Photographic  missions. 
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• Minesweeping,  both  by  spot- 
ting mines  for  surface  mine  sweep- 
ers and  by  towing  mine-sweeping 
gear  from  the  helicopter  itself. 

Some  helicopter  jobs  have  been 
strictly  unorthodox. 

Item:  Twelve  hours  out  of  Seattle, 
USNS  General  G.  M.  Randall  ran  out 
of  anti-malaria  tablets,  needed  to 
complete  immunization  of  personnel 
before  debarkation.  NAS  Seattle’s 
HTE-2  lowered  the  tablets  by  line 
to  the  transport  less  than  two  hours 
after  the  station  first  received  a call 
from  MSTS. 

Item:  A Marine  helicopter  hunted 
bird  nests  for  the  Army  in  Japan 
when  large  numbers  of  herons  and 
egrets  were  needed  for  a study  of 
encephalitis.  Use  of  the  helicopter  to 
spot  nests  saved  Army  medics 
months  of  searching  for  likely  spots 
to  trap  their  birds. 

Item:  A copter  from  NAS  Kodiak 
was  used  to  rig  a line  between  a 
stranded  APL  and  a tug,  after  efforts 
of  a ground  party,  boat  crews,  tugs 
and  salvage  vessels  had  failed. 

Item:  A Navy  helicopter  in  Japan 
won  itself  “stork  wings”  by  rushing 
a U.  S.  Coast  Guardsman’s  wife 
from  the  tiny  island  of  Oshima  to 
Yokosuka  Naval  Base— just  in  time 
for  an  infant  son  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  base  hospital’s  mater- 
nity ward. 

But  all  of  these  are  “utility”  tasks 
—and  a good  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  versatility  of  helicopters. 
The  Navy’s  major  missions  for  heli- 
copters are  in  anti-submarine  war- 
fare and  personnel  assault,  however. 

As  submarine  hunters,  rotary-wing 
craft  have  been  called  a “rising  and 
dramatic  star.”  For  example,  the 
chopper  has  three  big  advantages 


over  destroyers  in  a similar  role: 
1 ) the  helicopter  doesn’t  need  to 
use  caution  in  approaching  a con- 
tact area,  because  it  is  almost  in- 
vulnerable to  subsurface  attack;  2) 
a sonar  traducer  dipped  below  the 
surface  from  a helicopter  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  effects  caused  by  water 
rushing  past  a rapidly  moving  de- 
stroyer’s traducer;  and  3)  the  heli- 
copter-borne sonar  can  be  trans- 
ported at  will  from  one  area  to 
another  at  speeds  much  greater  than 
those  available  to  a destroyer.  While 
it  is  true  that  helicopters  also  have 
some  deficiencies  not  shared  by  sur- 
face submarine  hunters,  helicopter- 
destroyer  ASW  teams  have  proved 
themselves  amazingly  effective. 

Early  ASW  squadrons  were  equip- 
ped with  borrowed  transport  craft, 
but  new  high-powered  helicopters 
have  been  designed  specifically  for 
their  anti-submarine  mission.  Sea 
trials  of  these  craft  (designated 
HSS-1  and  HSL-1)  were  recently 
conducted  by  the  Naval  Air  Train- 
ing Center  in  conjunction  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet’s  Anti-Submarine  War- 
fare Force. 

HSS-1  is  a modified  version  of  the 
H04S-HRS  type  helicopter,  capable 
of  carrying  two  pilots  and  two  sonar- 
men on  its  search  for  submarines. 
It  has  a cruising  speed  of  approxi- 
mately 100  knots,  and  a maximum 
enduranceof  three  and  one  half  hours. 

While  the  HSS-1  has  a conven- 
tional main  rotor  with  a small  anti- 
torque rotor  on  the  tail,  the  HSL-1 
has  two  large  rotors,  one  fore  and 
one  aft.  Both  machines  may  be  fitted 
for  either  search  or  assault,  and 
both  meet  carrier  operating  specifi- 
cations. 

Helicopters  for  personnel  assault 


NAVY  EGGBEATERS  are  turning  up  with  new  jobs  everyday.  Here,  copter 
lands  on  deck  of  icebreaker  after  scouting  for  free  passage  through  icy  waters. 


1946  RESEARCH  model  was  world's 
largest,  first  to  fly  with  twin  motors. 


'FLYING  BANANA'  HRP-1  transport 
shows  lift  power  carrying  Navy  jeep. 


COPTER  MINE  SWEEPER  goes  into  pull 
position:  Below:  One-man  experimen- 
tal Navy  copter  comes  in  for  landing. 


—and  transporting  cargo  for  assault 
troops  — are  primarily  for  Marine 
Corps  use,  but  the  Navy-Marine  as- 
sault teams  will  also  include  carriers 
to  act  as  troop  transports  and  mobile 
bases  for  the  Marine  assault  squad- 
rons. 

The  7000-ton  uss  Thetis  Bay  (CVE 
90)  is  already  being  modified  for  its 
new  role  as  a CVHA  — assault  heli- 
copter aircraft  carrier. 

And  the  Marines,  aside  from  be- 
ing pioneers  in  the  development  of 
choppers  for  personnel  assault  and 
transporting  cargo,  have  plenty  of 
experience  in  their  operation.  Marine 
Transport  Helicopter  Squadron  161 
(HMR-161)  earned  out  the  first 


successful  mass  helicopter  supply 
operation  during  Korean  operations 
in  September  1951.  With  a total 
flight  time  of  14.1  hours,  HRS 
choppers  made  28  flights  over  a 
seven-mile  route,  lifting  nearly  19,- 
900  pounds  of  gear  and  personnel 
into  the  forward  landing  area  and 
evacuating  74  casualties  on  return 
flights. 

In  November  1951,  the  same 
squadron  gave  an  outstanding  dem- 
onstration of  the  helicopter’s  ability 
as  a troop  transport.  Over  a ten-hour 
period  a dozen  helicopters  trans- 
ported one  entire  Marine  battalion 
of  950  men  to  the  front  lines— and 
returned  the  relieved  battalion  to 


the  jump-off  point. 

More  recently.  Marines  at  Camp 
Lejeune  demonstrated  personnel  as- 
sault, using  helicopters  for  transpor- 
tation. Nearly  200  combat-equipped 
men  advanced  on,  struck,  and  se- 
cured an  objective  almost  a mile 
from  their  starting  point— all  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

And  there  are  plenty  of  develop- 
ments in  helicopter  design  which 
are  being  tested  by  BuAer  for  pos- 
sible use  or  adoption: 

• Choppers  with  one-pound  rock- 
et motors  hidden  in  the  rotor  tips 
have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  rockets  give  ex- 
tra power  for  take-offs  with  heavy 
loads. 

• The  Navy  is  testing  a jet  heli- 
copter whose  power  is  furnished  by 
two  11-pound  ramjets  mounted  on 
the  tips  of  two  of  the  rotor’s  23-foot 
blades.  Known  as  the  HOE-1,  this 
bantam-sized  “grasshopper”  can  lift 
twice  its  own  weight. 

• Two  types  of  “rotorcycles”  — 
portable  one-man  helicopters  — are 
being  tested  for  possible  use  in  ob- 
servation, liaison,  escape,  and  small 
unit  tactical  maneuvers. 

• Also  being  tested  is  a “grass- 
hopper drone”  which  can  carry  a 
human  pilot  or  can  be  fitted  with 
an  automatic  pilot. 

After  looking  at  what  choppers 
have  done  and  the  lines  along  which 
they  are  developing,  it’s  obvious 
that  helicopters  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  Fleet.  They  have  long  been 
a common  sight  aboard  carriers,  bat- 
tleships and  cruisers,  replacing  the 
observation-scout  craft  which  had 
been  in  use  aboard  these  vessels 
since  1922.  As  mentioned  above, 
landing  platforms  have  been  built 
for  them  on  the  Navy’s  hospital 
ships,  and  many  LSDs  and  LSTs 
have  been  fitted  with  demountable 
landing  platforms.  Helicopter  land- 
ings have  even  been  made  on  the 
decks  of  submarines. 

Of  course,  the  whirlybirds  have 
limitations  and  their  operation  — like 
that  of  any  other  machine  — re- 
quires observance  of  safety  pre- 
cautions. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  yet 
to  be  solved  in  the  helicopter  field 
is  the  development  of  adequate  in- 
struments and  stability  for  flight  un- 
der instrument  conditions.  A solution 
to  these  problems  is  in  the  oflBng— 
and  with  that  solution  helicopters  will 
become  24-hour-a-day  “duty  birds.” 
—Barney  Baugh,  J01,  USN. 


'Flying  Platform' 


One  suggestion  of  the  more  un- 
usual shapes  of  things  to  come  in 
the  development  of  vertical  takeoff 
craft  is  the  “flying  platform,”  de- 
veloped as  a research  tool  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  (See  also  page  54) 
Wingless,  the  small  circular  de- 
vice on  which  the  pilot  stands,  uses 
a new  principle  of  lift  and  propul- 
sion called  the  ducted  fan.  Two 
propellers  rotating  in  opposite  di- 


rections suck  air  through  holes  in 
the  platform  and  supply  a down- 
ward thrust  which  supplies  the  ver- 
tical lift.  Enclosed  in  a circular 
casing  which  protects  the  pilot  from 
the  blades,  the  propellers  are  pow- 
ered by  separate  engines  developing 
less  than  100  horsepower. 

Further  research  and  develop- 
ment will  be  necessary  before  these 
principles  can  be  applied  in  the  pro- 
duction of  military  aircraft. 


IT  FLIES  — Test  pilot  prepares  to  take  off  with  the  Navy's  new  'Flying 
Platform.'  Direction  of  the  plane's  flight  is  controlled  by  'body  english.' 
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See  Pakistan 

^ OODWILL  AND  GOOD  TIMES  were  plentiful  when  the 

^ small  seaplane  tender,  uss  Valcour  (AVP  55)  was 
heralded  into  Karachi  waters  with  an  exchange  of  21- 
gun  salutes. 

During  the  five  days  that  Valcour,  serving  as  flagship 
for  Commander  US  Middle  East  Forces,  was  moored 
there,  her  crew  exchanged  hospitalities  with  the  Pakistani 
Navy.  U.  S.  Navymen  went  sight-seeing  in  the  colorful 
markets  which  are  also  entertainment  centers,  tried  rid- 
ing a ship  of  the  desert  (see  front  cover)  and  purchased 
mementos  in  local  bazaars. 

During  this  time  their  ship  received  guests  from  the 
Pakistani  Navy  and  civilian  population,  including  a 
group  of  teen-age  guests  from  a local  orphanage.  The 
young  guests  saw  movies  and  ate  ice  cream  in  Valcour  s 
recreation  room  and  were  given  a tour  of  the  ship. 

Top  left:  Native  dance  is  done  for  three  Valcour  crew 
members.  Top  right:  Pictorial  qualities  of  unusual  Mus- 
lim architecture  were  enjoyed  during  tour.  Right:  Local 
cuisine  is  sampled.  Bottom  right:  Visiting  sailors  admire 
parrot  in  Queen  Market.  Bottom  left:  Pakistan  orphans 
come  aboard  for  visit. 


CUTLASS  HAS  RETURNED  at  Bainbridge  Naval  Training  Center.  Bernard  W.  Kuper,  GMl,  USN,  instructs  recruits, 


Sailor's  Salty  Sword  Still  Swings 


I T HAS  BEEN  A LONG  TIME  since  the 

ring  of  cutlass  against  cutlass  has 
resounded  on  the  quarterdeck  of 
Navy  ships.  Exactly  how  long  is  not 
known,  but  this  one-time  side  arm 
companion  of  the  bluejacket  has  van- 
ished from  the  bulkhead  racks  of 
Navy  ships  where  it  had  rested  for 
so  many  years  and  was  officially  de- 
clared obsolete  in  today’s  Navy  by 
NavOrd  Inst.  4.500-1  in  November 
1949. 

This  final  blow  all  but  obliterated 
the  cutlass  that  changing  tactics  and 
advancements  of  modern  warfare 
had  already  labeled  a museum  piece. 
For  a while  prior  to  World  War  II 
the  broad  blade  had  rested  in  the 
racks  of  some  modern  steel  vessels 
as  a relic  of  “the  old  days”  or  to  be 
taken  down  for  occasional  ceremo- 
nial use. 

By  the  time  its  fancier  “brother,” 
the  officer’s  sword,  was  suspended  in 
1942  the  enlisted  man’s  sword  was 
all  but  forgotten. 

With  the  disappearance  of  these 
bladed  brothers  a lot  of  salty  tradi- 
tion seemed  doomed  for  Davy  Jones’s 
locker. 

In  1954  the  oflficer’s  ceremonial 
sword  was  oflBcially  restored  as  part 
of  the  uniform  to  be  worn  on  pre- 
scribed occasions.  However,  three 
years  before  this,  a group  of  en- 
listed men  at  Bainbridge  Naval 
Training  Center  independently 
brought  back  the  use  of  the  cutlass 
on  the  parade  ground  and  drill  field. 


In  fact,  the  cutlass  has  been  an  in- 
strumental device  at  Bainbridge 
since  it  re-opened  recruit  training  in 
1951. 

Cutlasses  are  used  by  the  recruits 
selected  as  members  of  battalion 
staffs  during  parade  formations.  All 
recruits  can  try  out  for  staff  posi- 
tions but  only  five  from  each  com- 
pany are  selected.  These  sailors  re- 
ceive instructions  in  cutlass  manual 
with  the  1917  version  of  the  curved 
sword,  and  are  salted  with  a bit  of 
its  colorful  background  to  carry  on 


with  them  in  their  Navy  career. 

Historical  data  on  the  cutlass  is 
rather  slim  and  indefinite.  It  was 
never  considered  part  of  the  blue- 
jacket’s uniform  as  was  the  oflScer’s 
sword,  but  was  part  of  the  station 
equipment  kept  in  bulkhead  racks  to 
be  issued  prior  to  attack  or  boarding 
party  and  it  was  also  carried  by  cer- 
tain enlisted  members  of  landing 
parties. 

The  last  time  a Navyman  actually 
swung  the  big  blade  in  combat  is 
not  known. 

Accounts  of  naval  battles  indicate 
that  it  was  still  in  use  during  the  Civil 
War.  Photographs  taken  during  this 
period  show  gun  crews  wearing  the 
cutlass  as  a side  arm. 

The  presence  of  the  cutlass  aboard 
vessels  of  our  Fleets  continued  past 
this  time.  According  to  one  authority 
on  the  American  sword,  cutlasses  of 
the  1860  vintage  were  to  be  found 
in  the  arms  rack  of  someTJ.  S.  ships 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Also,  the  word  was  passed  on  by  the 
landing  force  oflBcer  of  the  old  four- 
stacker,  uss  Stewart  (DD  224)  be- 
fore WW  II,  who  remembers  follow- 
ing the  then  current  Landing  Force 
Manual  which  still  prescribes  their 
use.  Other  accounts  have  been  found 
of  landing  forces  wearing  them 
ashore  in  China  and  the  Philippines 
around  this  time. 

A new  model  of  the  cutlass  was 
adopted  by  the  Navy  as  late  as  1917. 
This  sword  did  not  differ  greatly 
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from  the  old  one  but  used  a steel 
instead  of  a brass  hilt. 

The  word  on  the  passing  impor- 
tance of  the  salty  sword  is  reflected, 
if  not  directly  stated,  in  the  naval 
books  and  manuals  of  the  day. 

A naval  encyclopedia  of  1881 
mentions  the  use  of  the  cutlass  on 
boat  expeditions  on  uncivilized  and 
unarmed  coasts  while  describing 
the  proper  gear  for  such  a party. 
“The  howitzers  are  supplied  with  80 
rounds  of  assorted  ammunition;  more 
should  be  carried  if  stowage  room 
can  be  found.  The  field-carriages  are 
taken  if  the  guns  are  to  be  landed 
....  The  men  are  armed  with  rifles 
and  sword-bayonets,  except  the  eight 
lower  members  of  the  guns’  crew, 
who  are  armed  with  cutlasses.” 

In  1904  the  Fetty  Officers  Drill 
Book  states  that,  “CPOs  and  staff 
POs  of  a landing  force  shall  be 
armed  with  cutlass  and  revolver. 
Color  bearers  and  bugler,  revolver 
only.” 

Ship  and  Gunnery  Drills,  U.S. 


Navy  (1927)  has  the  CPO  of  the 
guard  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
day  with  leggings  and  cutlass  or  pis- 
tol as  ordered,  and  the  Landing 
Force  Manual  of  1938  states,  “Offi- 
cers armed  with  the  sword  and  en- 
listed men  armed  with  the  cutlass  or 
sword  execute  the  manual  in  the 
same  manner.” 

Compare  these  passages  with  this 
brief  logging  of  the  early  eighteen 
hundreds  when  the  cutlass  was  still 
often  the  key  to  a sailor’s  life  or 
death.  The  account  was  taken  from 
a small  book  by  Elijah  Shaw,  a blue- 
jacket whose  name  is  found  in  the 
log  of  many  historic  vessels  of  our 
early  Navy. 

This  description  of  a sailor’s  battle 
with  the  Turks  during  the  War  with 
Tripoli  exemplifies  the  tradition  and 
color  behind  the  sword  now  being 
used  again  by  the  recruits  at  Bain- 
bridge  NTC. 

“By  this  time  the  boats  were  along 
side  and  we  had  orders  to  board.  I 
jumped  upon  the  bulwarks  of  the 


CURVED  BLADES  swung  freely  during 
Decatur's  fight  at  Tripoli-  Below:  Re- 
cruit gets  word  on  cutlass  manual. 


SALTY  VERSION  of  sword  dance  is  done  with  cutlass. 


Right:  Gatling  gun  crew  of  USS  Alliance  display  cutlasses. 


A PRIME  INSTRUMENT  in  'Old  Navy'  deck  fighting,  as  shown  in  drawing  of 
John  Paul  Jones  on  deck  of  Serapis,  the  cutlass  helped  establish  our  first  Navy. 


enemy’s  boat,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  a blow  from  a cutlass,  on  the 
back  part  of  my  ankle. 

“Sprawling  upon  the  deck,  and 
unable  to  rise,  I discovered  the  Turk 
from  whom  I had  received  my  first 
injury.  He  was  wounded  in  one  leg 
and  was  also  unable  to  rise. 

“He  made  a pass  at  me  with  his 
cutlass,  cutting  through  my  hat  and 
silk  handkerchief  ,and  leaving  a gash 


some  two  inches  long  on  my  head.  I 
partly  recovered  and  made  a pass  at 
him.  He  parried  the  blow,  breaking 
about  two  inches  from  the  end  of 
my  cutlass,  and  making  another  hole 
in  the  forepart  of  my  hat.” 

Shaw  continued  to  defend  himself 
with  his  cutlass  while  drawing  his 
pistol  with  his  wounded  hand  and 
finished  the  enemy  ofiF  with  a shot. 

The  name  cutlass  comes  from  the 


French  word  cutler  meaning  knife. 
Distinctive  in  appearance  from  other 
members  of  the  sword  family,  its 
blade  is  usually  27  inches  long,  an 
inch  wide  and  slightly  curved  with 
a cutting  edge  on  one  side  only.  The 
most  outstanding  characteristic  of 
this  short  sword  is  the  heavy  bowl 
shaped  guard  on  the  hilt  to  protect 
the  sailor’s  hands. 

Swords  fall  into  two  general 
groups  according  to  their  use.  The 
older  group,  to  which  the  cutlass 
belongs,  having  heavier  blades  for 
slashing  and  the  more  modern  group 
with  light,  pointed  blades  for  thrust- 
ing like  the  sword  used  in  today’s 
fencing  matches. 

The  land-slasher  whose  large 
heavy  blade  was  made  for  shield 
splitting  was  outmoded  by  changing 
infantry  tactics.  Among  the  famous 
land  swords  of  the  slashing  group 
was  the  large  double-edged  sword  of 
the  Crusades. 

When  the  shield  went  out,  the 
swords  became  lighter  and  more 
maneuverable  depending  on  a thrust 
from  its  pointed  end  for  the  kiU.  For 
the  sailor  the  rapier  never  replaced 
the  slashing  cutlass,  which  remained 
supreme  upon  the  seas  as  the  best 
weapon  for  boarding  the  enemy’s 
ship  and  the  melee  of  deck  fighting. 

So  ends  the  All  Hands  word  on 
the  sailor’s  salty  sword.  If  any  of  you 
wardroom  or  coffee  mess  sages  have 
any  further  lore  on  the  cutlass,  past 
or  present,  pass  it  on  to  us.  We 
would  like  to  scrape  more  barnacles 
off  its  colorful  past  and  hear  more 
on  its  Navy  future. 


SWORD  EXERCISE  is  held  on  USS  Swatara.  Right:  Attention  with  cutlass  is  assumed  during  Bainbridge  formation. 
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Sky  Slicers 

T ODAY  THE  Navy  Cutlass  slices  the  air  far  above  the 
■ Navymen  on  the  steel  decks  below  and  like  its  name- 
sake, the  slashing  blade  of  yesterday’s  bluejacket,  it  too 
will  make  a place  for  itself  in  the  logs  of  naval  history. 

Powered  by  twin  jets,  the  Cutlass  is  spectacular  in 
performance  and  appearance.  The  pointed  nose  and  curv- 
ing cockpit,  together  with  the  swept  wings  and  distinc- 
tive twin  tails,  accentuate  the  appearance  of  the  plane’s 
thrusting  power. 

The  F7U-3  is  an  all-purpose  jet  fighter  with  top  speed 
of  more  than  650  mph.  Its  folding  wings  and  arresting 
gear  equip  the  plane  for  carrier  operation  as  well  as  the 
runways  of  Naval  Air  Stations. 

Top:  Cutlass  wanns  up  in  moonlight  at  Moffett  Field. 
Right  center:  A good  “limb”  to  be  out  on  is  seen  in  this 
close-up  photo  of  cockpit  of  F7U-3  taken  in  flight.  Lower 
right:  Twin  jets  send  Cutlass  soaring  skyward.  Lower 
left:  The  jet  fighter  roars  down  deck  of  uss  Hancock 
(CVA  19)  during  catapult  launching. 
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Trouble-Shooting  I: 

IF  YOUR  WORK  involves  aviation  electronics,  a NAESU 
expert  is  a good  man  to  know.  Is  the  search  radar  in 
your  squadron’s  aircraft  unable  to  pick  up  targets  at 
normal  range?  Does  your  aircraft  power  generating  sys- 
tem have  unusual  or  recurring  troubles?  Is  your  squad- 
ron about  to  receive  a new  type  of  aircraft,  equipped 
with  new  and  unfamiliar  types  of  radar  and  counter- 
measure equipment  for  which  additional  training  and 
check-out  of  squadron  personnel  are  required?  NAESU 
has  the  answers. 

For  the  past  12  years,  the  Naval  Aviation  Electronics 
Service  Unit  (NAESU)  has  kept  approximately  200 
electronics  and  electrical  engineers  busy  in  trouble- 
shooting and  giving  sound  advice  to  Navymen. 

Perhaps  you’ve  met  one  of  them  already.  You’ll  find 
NAESU  engineers  paying  a flying  visit  to  a baffled 
squadron,  lecturing  at  an  air  station,  or  conducting  a 
spot  survey  on  board  an  aircraft  carrier  or  tender.  Their 
mission  has  always  been  the  same:  to  furnish  on-the-job 
technical  assistance  and  instruction  in  the  installation, 
maintenance,  repair  and  operation  of  all  types  of  air- 
borne electrical  and  electronic  equipment. 

No  matter  where  you’re  located,  if  your  commanding 
offlcer  requests  NAESU’s  help  in  solving  a difflcult  prob- 
lem, you  can  look  forward  to  the  prompt  arrival  of  a 
Field  Engineer.  He  will  advise  and  instruct  electronics 
maintenance  personnel  as  he  works  with  them  in  solving 
the  problem.  He  is  there  to  furnish  technical  know-how 
and  to  help  you  to  help  yourselves.  If  you  are  an  avia- 
tion electrician,  aviation  electronicsman,  or  an  aviation 
electronics  technician,  you  will  receive  full  benefit  of 
the  engineer’s  knowledge  and  experience. 

One  squadron,  for  example,  had  just  received  a new 
type  of  plane  in  which  all  direction  finders  were  giving 
erratic  or  reversed  bearings.  A thorough  workout  by 
squadron  personnel  failed  to  find  the  solution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  books,  everything  should  be  fine— but  it  wasn’t. 
When  the  NAESU  engineer  arrived,  a bit  of  digging 
on  his  part  revealed  in  all  the  planes  an  error  in  wiring 
which  could  not  be  located  by  the  squadron  personnel 
because  the  circuit  diagrams  were  'wrong,  too.  Only  his 
previous  familiarity  with  the  equipment  had  enabled 
him  to  locate  the  trouble.  After  his  visit,  the  squadron’s 
maintenance  men  were  able  to  tackle  the  toughest  prob- 
lems with  zest  and  assurance. 

Another  squadron  was  about  to  deploy  with  planes 

NAESU  EXPERT  comes  on  board  USS  Hancock  (CVA  19) 
to  help  electrician's  mate  with  a difficult  problem. 


RADAR  SET  controls  in  P2V-5  are  checked  by  expert 
from  the  Naval  Aviation  Electronic  Service  Unit. 


BLUEJACKETS  get  the  word  on  radio  theory  from  NAESU. 
Below:  Field  engineer  gives  an  assist  in  Philippines. 


UNIT'S  ENGINEER  squares  away  J.  H.  Larson,  AT2,  USN, 
and  W.  McKittrick,  ATC,  usn,  on  circuits  of  new  gear. 


MARINES  GET  the  word  from  NAESU  on  electronic  de- 
vices. Below:  P.  Stiedle,  ATS,  usn,  gets  help  from  instructor.”;:^''';. ^ 


lAESU's  Business 


that  carried  a new  and,  as  yet,  untried  type  of  radar. 
NAESU  was  called  upon  to  furnish  an  engineer  to  go 
with  the  squadron.  Through  lectures  and  on-the-job 
training,  the  engineer  was  able  to  indoctrinate  the  squad- 
ron’s ATs  thoroughly  in  maintenance  procedures  and 
techniques  by  the  time  the  squadron  had  set  up  shop. 
He  also  helped  the  supporting  FASRon  in  setting  up 
their  maintenance  facilities.  Again,  the  field  engineer  not 
only  helped  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  squadron  but 
also  made  life  much  easier  for  all  hands. 

NAESU  has  its  headquarters  located  at  the  Naval 
Receiving  Station,  Washington,  D.  C.,  across  the  Ana- 
costia  River  from  the  Naval  Gun  Factory.  In  its  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  are  the  newest  and  most  com- 
plicated types  of  radar,  fire-control  systems,  counter- 
measure equipment,  navigational  systems  and  other  elec- 
tronics gear. 

Here,  field  engineers  receive  their  initial  training  from 
the  experienced  staff  of  Navy  and  civilian  instructors. 
Other  EEs,  just  returned  from  field  assignments,  are 
given  special  training  on  new  equipment  and  techniques. 
This  training  program  helps  to  keep  NAESU  FEs  up  to 
date  in  their  field. 

In  addition  to  providing  engineering  and  trouble  shoot- 
ing service  when  requested,  NAESU  gathers  and  evalu- 
ates technical  reports  submitted  by  their  FEs.  From  these 
and  other  sources,  material  is  prepared  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  NAESU  magazine.  Digest  of  U.  S.  Naval 
Aviation  Electronics.  This  publication  offers  to  those  in 
aviation  an  up-to-date  source  of  information  on  new 
electronics  equipment,  test  procedures  and  other  serv- 
icing data. 

A typical  field  engineer  is  a civilian  electronics  or 
electrical  engineer,  furnished  to  the  Navy  on  a contract 
basis  by  one  of  several  equipment  manufacturers.  He  is 
a young  man,  frequently  with  previous  military  expe- 
rience. In  addition  to  his  technical  background,  he  has 
a real  ability  for  getting  along  with  people.  He’s  a good 
instructor  because,  not  only  does  he  know  his  business, 
but  he’s  genuinely  interested  in  his  clients’  problems. 

Because  of  these  characteristics,  these  traveling  rep- 
resentatives of  NAESU  have,  over  the  years,  won  for 
themselves  a reputation  for  their  engineering  know-how 
and  their  spirit  of  cooperation. 

NAESU  has  earned  a gold  hash  mark  for  its  12  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  naval  aviation. 

FINE  POINTS  on  the  synchroscope  are  pointed  out  to  avi- 
ation electronics  technicians  at  NAS  Whidbey  Island. 
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Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services. 
-k  -k 

The  U.  S.  Army’s  Quartermaster  Corps  has  solved 
the  age-old  problem  of  getting  daylight  into  squad  tents 
while  keeping  out  the  wind  and  bugs. 

Army  squad  tents  built  in  the  future  wiU  have  a 
huge,  vinyl-film  window  which  v/ill  roll  and  unroll  as 
easily  as  canvas.  They  will  be  equipped  with  easy-to- 
operate  fasteners  so  they  can  be  blacked  out  at  night 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  it. 

In  addition,  the  new  tents  will  have  screen  sidewalls 
which  will  provide  an  effective  barrier  to  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects.  The  new,  fire-resistant  tent  is  the 
same  size  as  the  one  it  replaces  and  will  comfortably 
sleep  16  men. 

The  tent  was  designed  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
not  only  to  provide  more  comfort  for  soldiers  in  the 
field  but  also  to  reduce  the  number  of  different  types 
of  tents  now  in  use  by  the  Army.  It  will  be  used  for 
mess  halls,  command  posts,  offices  and  other  similar 
purposes  as  well  as  for  quarters.  As  old  tents  are  worn 
out,  the  new  ones  will  replace  them. 

★ ★ ★ 

National  guard  units  throughout  the  U.  S.  pointed 
up  their  readiness  for  emergencies  earlier  this  year  in 
“Operation  Minuteman,”  first  nationwide  test  alert  of  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard. 

More  than  350,000  Guardsmen  in  every  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  raced  to  their  assigned 
positions  to  meet  the  “enemy.”  Along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  Guard  units  set  up  gun  emplacements 
and  patrolled  the  beaches.  In  North  Carolina,  troops  of 
the  30th  Infantry  Division  engaged  in  a simulated 
operation  against  a force  of  “enemy  saboteurs”  assumed 
to  have  been  air-dropped  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State. 

In  other  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  tanks  of  the  Guard’s  five 
aiTnored  divisions,  located  in  Texas,  New  Jersey,  Cali- 


COAST  GUARD  MEMORIAL  statue  was  created  from 
a sketch  the  artist  made  during  fighting  at  Luzon. 


fomia.  New  York  and  Tennessee,  were  on  the  alert  and 
|:olled  out  of  their  armories  on  simulated  missions. 

National  Guard  antiaircraft  gunsites  were  fully  man- 
ned and  made  operational  while  more  than  1000  fighter 
planes,  most  of  them  jets,  roared  into  the  skies  to  meet 
the  “enemy  invaders.” 

When  the  alert  was  over  officials  described  it  as 
“highly  successful,”  stressing  the  fact  that  at  any  time 
the  National  Guard  could  repeat  their  efforts  and  give 
the  country  an  alert  and  ready  defense  in  the  case  of 
enemy  attack. 

★ ★ ★ 

A u.  s.  COAST  GUARD  MEMORIAL  honoring  the  men 
and  women  who  served  their  country  in  the  Coast 
Guard  during  World  War  II  has  been  formally  dedi- 
cated at  Battery  Park,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Cast  in  bronze  and  mounted  on  a 10-ton  base  of 
Maine  granite,  the  monument  was  made  possible 
through  the  efforts  and  financial  contributions  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  Coast  Guard  service. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a World  War  II  monu- 
ment were  begun  in  1945  when  a Goast  Guard 
Memorial  Gommittee  was  organized  by  a group  of 
Coast  Guard  personnel.  The  committee  examined  many 
pieces  of  wartime  art  and  finally  selected  a sketch  made 
by  artist  Norman  Thomas  who  at  that  time  was  a 
Ghief  Specialist  combat  artist  in  the  Goast  Guard 
Reserve. 

Thomas’s  sketch,  which  illustrates  the  humanitarian 
work  of  the  Goast  Guard  during  World  War  II,  shows 
two  Goast  Guardsmen,  obviously  exhausted,  evacuating 
a seriously  wounded  soldier  during  the  heavy  fighting 
on  Luzon  in  the  Philippines. 

The  memorial  appropriately  honors  the  World  War 
II  members  of  the  Goast  Guard  who  carried  out  such 
important  wartime  duties  as  anti-submarine  patrol,  con- 
voy escort,  manning  of  troop  transports,  port  security, 
beach  patrol  and  participation  in  amphibious  landing 
operations  in  addition  to  their  traditional  functions  of 
protecting  life  and  property  at  sea  and  enforcing  the 
federal  maritime  laws. 

★ ★ ★ 

Selected  Army  ground  troops  are  receiving  some 
of  the  most  unique  on-the-job-training  ever  given,  as 
classes  of  Army  technicians  get  firsthand  practice  in 
the  critical  business  of  radiological  analysis  during  the 
current  series  of  nuclear  tests  in  Nevada. 

Following  every  explosion,  the  technicians  move  into 
the  area  where  they  are  taught  to  mark  off  areas  still 
contaminated  in  lethal  or  dangerous  proportions. 

All  are  chemical-biological-radiological  experts  already 
familiar  with  the  theory  of  radiological  safety.  Their 
training  in  Nevada  gives  them  a taste  of  the  real  thing. 

By  the  end  of  the  atomic  tests,  10  “clearing  teams” 
of  12  technicians  each,  will  have  undergone  the  in- 
tensive five  days’  training. 

Their  final  examination  is  a trip  into  the  blast  area 
within  24  hours  after  an  explosion  to  map  contaminated 
regions.  In  actual  combat,  their  work  would  make  it 
possible  for  ground  troops  to  follow  into  areas  consid- 
ered safe  for  mop-up  operations. 
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Medic  Battalion 

A PRESCRIPTION  for  the  health  of  servicemen  in  Japan 
might  read  something  like  this,  “Rx— Take  Navy 
Hospital  corpsmen  and  doctors,  mix  with  medical  units 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  and  Army.  Results  will 
be  a healthy  group  of  American  servicemen.” 

Take  a look  at  the  Third  Medical  Battalion,  as  an 
example.  This  is  an  organization  of  some  360  Navy 
officers  and  enlisted  medical  specialists  trained  and 
equipped  to  give  the  best  in  medical  care  from  a diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  simple  ills  to  major  surgery  on 
the  battlefield. 

Actually,  the  Third  Medical  Battalion’s  prime  con- 
cern is  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  3rd  Marine 
Division  in  Japan.  However,  members  of  the  Battalion 
also  cooperate  in  the  staffing  of  two  hospitals  and  one 
dispensary  which  are  operated  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  In  this  respect  they  are  considered  as  members 
of  the  Far  East  Armed  Forces  Medical  Services. 

The  battalion  is  broken  down  into  companies,  much 
the  same  as  a comparable  infantry  unit,  with  parts  of  the 
battalion  scattered  throughout  Japan.  One  unit,  “Able” 
Company,  shares  the  medical  responsibilities  at  the  Air 
Force  Hospital  in  Nagoya.  “Baker”  Company  cooperates 
with  the  Army  Medical  Service  Corps  at  the  Camp  Gifu 
dispensary  while  “Charlie”  Company  is  attached  to  the 
Third  Marine  Regiment  at  Camp  Fuji.  The  fourth  group, 
“Dog”  Company  aids  in  the  staffing  of  the  Army  Hospital 
at  Osaka. 

Despite  their  widespread  duty,  the  medical  battalion 
is  a closely  knit  outfit,  ever  ready  to  carry  out  its  primary 
mission  of  service  with  a Marine  combat  division.  To 
this  end  it  must  be  ready,  at  a moment’s  notice,  to  re- 
group and  move  out  under  any  eonditions. 

The  ability  to  move  rapidly  with  all  necessary  medical 
supplies  and  faeilities  is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
mobile  surgical  trailers.  These  are  complete  and  modern 
operating  rooms  on  wheels  which  can  follow  the  combat 
Marines  nearly  any  place  they  might  go. 

The  men  of  the  outfit  are  divided  into  teams,  each 
assigned  a certain  trailer  or  truck  and  given  full  in- 
structions on  emergency  procedure.  When  and  if  the 
need  arises  for  these  traveling  hospitals  to  be  manned 
it  will  take  but  a short  time  before  they  are  underway. 
Until  then  the  Navymen  continue  their  healing  with 
other  units  of  the  Armed  Forees. 

Top:  Navyman  mixes  medieine  in  dispensary.  Center: 
Navy  surgical  team  operates  in  trailer.  Lower  left:  Navy 
corpsman  works  in  AF  hospital.  Right:  Hospital  corps- 
man  makes  a lab  test  while  assigned  to  hospital  duty. 
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Broken  Service  and  the  SDEL 

Sir:  I had  four  years  sea  duty  during 
my  last  enlistment  and  reenlisted  within 
89  days  from  the  date  of  my  discharge. 
1 am  told  I can’t  put  in  for  shore  duty 
until  I spend  another  tour  at  sea.  I 
thought  broken  service  was  being  out 
of  the  Navy  for  more  than  90  days  and 
it  was  considered  continuous  sea  duty 
unless  you  spent  at  least  one  year  on  a 
shore  station.  Is  this  correct?— H.  H.  C., 
EMI,  usN. 

• Article  C-1402,  “BuPers  Manual,” 
states  that  personnel  reenlisting  within 
three  months  are  reenlisted  at  the  rating 
held  when  discharged  and  are  consid- 
ered to  retain  continuous  service.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  submit  Shore  Duty 
Request  Card  ( NavPers  2416 ) for  place- 
ment on  the  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List. 
-Ed. 

When  to  Request  Instructor  Duty 

Sm:  I would  like  to  obtain  instructor 
duty  after  my  present  tour  of  sea  duty 
is  over  and  had  intended  to  submit  a 
letter  to  the  Bureau,  requesting  this 
assignment  well  in  advance  of  the 
scheduled  eompletion  of  my  sea  duty. 
However,  I now  find  that  I must  wait 
until  I have  completed  18  montlis  of  sea 
duty  before  I can  make  tliis  request.  Is 
this  true?— E.  S.  S.,  ACl,  usn. 

• Yes.  To  be  eligible  to  request  as- 
signment to  instructor  duty,  you  must 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
shore  duty  as  described  in  BuPers  Inst. 
1306. 20A  (see  also  the  May  1955  issue 
of  All  Hands  for  complete  facts  con- 
cerning sea/ shore  rotation).  As  you  no 
doubt  know,  length  of  sea  duty  required 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  offlciol  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


varies  with  rate  and  rating  and,  in  your 
case,  is  18  months. 

You  must  also  have  three  years’  obli- 
gated service  or  agree  to  extend  enlist- 
ment as  necessary  to  obtain  this  required 
obligated  service  to  be  eligible  for  trans- 
fer to  instructor  duty.  Details  are  given 
in  BuPers  Inst.  1306.22A.— Ed. 

Normal  Shore  Dufy 

Sir:  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
period  of  at  least  12  months  or  more 
of  continuous  duty  in  a shore  billet  is 
necessary  in  order  to  be  classified  as  a 
normal  tour  of  shore  duty.  I would  like 
to  know  what  my  status  is. 

I was  on  continuous  sea  duty  from 
1948  to  1953  and  was  then  returned  to 
tlie  States.  Later  in  1953,  the  duty  to 
which  I was  assigned  was  declared  Fleet 
Shore  Duty.  I requested  assignment  to 
a school  which  I attended  in  1954.  I 
maintain  that  this  duty  was  not  a nor- 
mal tour  of  shore  duty,  and  that  I did 
not  sacrifice  my  accumulated  sea  duty 
in  order  to  go  to  school.— T.  P.  C.,  ATC, 

USN. 

• Records  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 


Personnel  indicate  you  served  on  duty 
with  VX-4  from  1 Jul  1953  {the  date 
VX-4  became  classified  as  Fleet  Shore 
Duty),  until  7 Jan  1954,  and  at  NATTC 
Memphis  from  7 Jan  1954  until  24  Nov 
1954,  giving  you  a total  of  one  year, 
three  months  and  24  days  ashore.  This 
is  a period  in  excess  of  12  months  served 
ashore  which  is  classified  as  your  nor- 
mal tour  of  shore  duty.  Your  current  con- 
tinuous sea  tour  for  rotation  purposes 
commenced  on  24  Nov  1954.— Ed. 

SDEL  for  P03s  and  Strikers 

Sir:  I would  hke  to  request  shore 
duty  but  don’t  know  if  I’m  eUgible  to 
ask  for  it  or  not.  My  present  rate  is  SN. 
I am  an  “undesignated”  yeoman  striker 
and  expect  to  be  advanced  to  YN3  in 
the  near  future.  Will  I be  eligible 
to  submit  a request  for  placement  on 
the  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  before 
my  advancement?—!.  F.  S.,  SN,  usn. 

• You  will  be  eligible  to  submit  a 
request  for  shore  duty  on  the  date  you 
are  rated  YN3  or  the  date  you  are  desig- 
nated YNSN,  whichever  is  earlier,  pro- 
vided you  have  completed  18  months’ 
continuous  sea  duty  at  that  time.— Ed. 

USS  Macon  and  Akron 

Sir:  We  have  a hot  stove  discussion 
concerning  the  ill-fated  dirigibles  uss 
Akron  and  uss  Macon,  both  of  which 
were  lost  at  sea  before  World  War  II. 

We  would  like  to  know  where  they 
were  built.  One  faction  believes  they 
were  constructed  in  Akron,  Ohio.  Those 
in  disagreement  claim  that  we  got  them 
as  reparations  after  World  War  I.  What 
is  the  final  word  on  this  question?— 
J.  E.  B.,  HMC,  USN. 

• We  checked  with  a BuAer  historian 
and  he  says  they  were  both  definitely 
American  products,  constructed  in  Ak- 
ron. However,  uss  Los  Angeles  (ZR-3) 
may  have  caused  the  confusion  as  she 
was  a German-built  dirigible  which 
came  to  the  U.  S.  as  war  reparation  in 
1924.-ED. 

Date  of  Commission,  Date  of  Rank 

Sm:  I was  commissioned  ensign  in 
June  1947  with  date  of  rank  November 
1944.  Does  my  commissioned  service 
for  retirement  start  from  1944  or  1947? 
— C.  O C.,  LT,  USN. 

• For  purposes  of  retirement,  compu- 
tation of  commissioned  service  begins  on 
the  date  the  commission  is  accepted.  In 
your  case  this  would  be  June  1947.— Ed. 


Where  Do  I Stand  on  SDEL? 


Sm:  I would  like  to  find  out  how 
I stand  on  the  shore  duty  ehgibility 
list.  I put  in  for  shore  duty  in  July 
1954  and  hsted  as  my  choice  of 
shore  duty  any  of  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tions in  the  Si.xth  Naval  District.  Do 
you  have  any  idea  how  many  men 
are  ahead  of  me?— E.  C.,  RMl,  usn. 

• The  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List 
changes  constantly,  therefore  the 
status  of  any  one  individual  does  not 
remain  stable  on  the  list.  Each  day 
cards  are  pulled  out  and  men  are 
ordered  ashore,  and  each  day  new 
cards  are  placed  in  the  SDEL  in 
their  proper  place,  guided  by  the 
length  of  the  man’s  current  tour  of 
sea  duty.  For  this  reason  a man  who 


is,  for  example,  third  on  the  SDEL 
for  the  Third  Naval  District  today 
may  be  10th  next  month  due  to 
other  personnel  with  longer  tours  of 
continuous  sea  duty  submitting 
their  requests  and  indicating  the 
same  naval  district  as  their  prefer- 
ences. Accordingly,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  predict  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  just  when  a man’s  name 
will  reach  the  top  of  the  SDEL. 
There  are  many  RMls  on  the  list 
with  longer  continuous  sea  tours 
than  yours  who  have  indicated  the 
same  duty  area  preferences.  Under 
these  conditions  you  probably  will 
not  be  ordered  ashore  within  the 
next  12  months.— Ed. 
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USS  GUNSTON  HALL  (LSD  5)  earned  nine  stars  on  her  Asiatic-Pacific  ribbon 
during  WWII.  She  came  back  on  active  duty  to  earn  seven  more  in  Korea. 


Nine  Stars  for  Gunston  Hall 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  what  oper- 
ations or  invasions  uss  Gunston  Hall 
(LSD-5)  participated  in  and  what 
decorations  she  is  entitled  to  for  her 
WW  II  service  from  her  commis- 
sioning date  in  November  1943  to 
decommissioning  date  in  late  1945? 
-H.  W.  C.,  GMl,  usN. 

• Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  shoiv  that  Gunston  HaU 


is  credited  with  nine  stars  on  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  campaign  medal  dur- 
ing 1944  and  1945  for  assisting  in 
the  occupation  of  Kwafalein  and 
Majuro  Atolls,  the  landings  at  Ad- 
miralty Island,  Leyte  and  Mindoro, 
the  Hollandia  operation,  capture  and 
occupation  of  Guam  and  the  south- 
ern Palau  Islands,  and  the  assault 
and  occupation  of  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa  Gunto.—Eo. 


Assignment  to  Naval  Intelligence 

Sm:  I am  anxious  to  attend  the  Post- 
Graduate  School  course  in  Naval  Intel- 
ligence, and  have  written  BuPers  in- 
quiring into  the  possibility  of  being 
assigned  to  tlie  school.  To  date  I have 
received  no  answer,  and  various  admin- 
istrative officers  have  been  unable  to 
give  me  a satisfactory  answer. 

This  particular  field  of  the  naval 
service  is  of  great  interest  to  me  as  a 
career.  In  my  letter  I stated  that  I 
would  request  extension  of  my  present 
contract  as  necessary  if  I got  ordered 
to  the  school— with  the  thought  of  later 
requesting  a transfer  from  the  Reserve 
to  the  Regular  Navy. 

I also  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  get  intelligence  duty 
and/or  orders  to  the  foreign  language 
and  area  study  school.  If  so,  what  is 
the  proper  procedure  to  apply  for 
tliese  orders? 

Since  the  date  of  my  release  from 
active  duty  is  in  the  near  future,  I must 
begin  making  my  plans  now.  I have 
always  liked  the  Navy  and,  as  men- 
tioned before,  am  hoping  to  make  it  my 
career.— J.  E.  J.,  Jr.,  LTJG,  usnr. 

• Your  request  to  the  Bureau  con- 
cerning eligibility  for  the  Basic  Naval 
Intelligence  course  was  answered  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  via  your 
commanding  officer  at  the  time  of  your 
letter.  The  reply  stated  that  current 
plans  indicate  no  foreseeable  change  in 
eligibility  requirements  for  the  basic 
Naval  Intelligence  course.  Therefore, 
your  becoming  eligible  to  attend  the 
course  during  the  period  of  your  obli- 
gated service  appeared  to  be  very  un- 
likely. It  further  advised  you  that 
should  you  apply  and  be  selected  far 
transfer  to  the  Regular  Navy,  you 
would  be  eligible  in  the  future  for  con- 
sideration for  assignment  to  postgradu- 
ate instruction  in  Naval  Intelligence. 
Your  attention  was  called  to  BuPers 
Inst.  1520. 15 A which  promulgates  cur- 
rent requirements  for  admission  to  this 
course. 

In  anstver  to  your  request  for  assign- 
ment to  a course  of  instruction  at  U.  S. 
Naval  School,  Naval  Intelligence, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  you  were  advised 
that  officers  in  your  category  were  not 
considered  eligible  for  assignment  to 
the  six  months’  intelligence  course  or 
to  the  eleven  weeks’  air  intelligence 
course  at  that  time.  So  your  request 
could  not  be  approved. 

The  letter  also  informed  you  that 
officers  of  your  rank  and  category  were 
not  currently  being  considered  for 
assignment  to  attache  duty. 

If  you  desire  assignment  to  foreign 
language  training,  application  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Inst. 
1520.27. 

Should  you  desire  to  be  considered 
for  assignment  to  an  intelligence  billet 
which  does  not  require  an  intelligence 


school  graduate,  it  is  suggested  that 
you  submit  an  official  request  for  such 
assignment.  In  order  to  qualify  better 
for  such  an  assignment,  it  is  suggested 
that  you  submit  an  unqualified  request 
to  extend  your  tour  of  obligated  service 
for  a period  of  one  year  or  more.— Ed. 

Dependents'  Identification  Card 

Sir:  SecNav  Inst.  1700.1,  dated  30 
Mar  1954,  which  governs  the  issuance 
of  Dependents’  Identification  Gard  to  a 
dependent  father  or  mother,  states  that 
the  parent  or  parents  must  be  dependent 
on  the  Navyman  for  over  one-half  of 
their  support. 

In  view  of  this  should  a determination 
of  dependency  be  requested  from  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  every  time 
a Navyman  requests  a dependent’s  card 
for  his  mother  or  father?  — J.  D.  P., 
l.TG  (MSG),  USN. 

• If  the  father  or  mother  is  depend- 
ent for  more  than  one-half  support,  it  is 
likely  that  a determination  of  depend- 
ency has  already  been  issued  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  or  the  Direc- 
tor, Family  Allowance  Activity,  Cleve- 
land 14,  Ohio,  in  order  to  substantiate 
entitlement  to  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters. The  Commanding  Officer  is  author- 
ized to  issue  the  Dependents’  Identifi- 
eation  Card  provided  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  required  degree  of  dependency 
exists.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  a determina- 
tion of  dependency  may  be  requested 
from  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.— Ed. 


Promofion  of  Temporary  Officers 

Sir;  I have  a question  pertaining  to 
temporary  officers  as  affected  by  recent 
legislation.  Public  Law  407  (83d  Gon- 
gress)  does  not  make  it  clear  to  me 
whether  or  not  officers  promoted  tem- 
porarily between  1 Jul  1951  and  17 
Jul  1955,  especially  those  in  the  cate- 
gories with  designators  1101  and  1102, 
will  be  considered  for  further  promo- 
tion. Gould  you  explain  this  law  more 
fully,  particularly  as  to  whether  officers 
in  this  category  will  be  considered  for 
further  promotion. 

Also,  when  computing  service  in  re- 
gard to  mandatory  retirement  of  per- 
manent Ghief  Warrant  OfScers  upon 
reaching  30  years’  service,  does  such 
service  have  to  be  full-time  active  duty 
or  active  National  Guard  (not  full 
time)?-J.  W.  M.,  LGDR,  usn. 

• That  portion  of  Public  Law  407 
which  provides  for  the  affirmation  of 
temporary  appointment  of  officers  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  officers. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  designator  1101 
or  1102,  you  are  as  eligible  for  further 
promotion  as  your  permanent  contem- 
poraries. 

The  Warrant  Officer  Act  of  1954 
provides  for  mandatory  retirement  of 
warrant  officers,  (unless  continued  at 
their  request  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy)  after  30  years  of  total  active 
naval  service.  National  Guard  service 
does  not  count  except  for  computation 
of  active  and  retirement  pay.— Ed. 


JULY  1955 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (coni.) 


Navy's  Youngest  POls  Speak  Up 


Sir:  Noticed  the  letter  in  the  April 
issue  of  All  Hands  written  by  LT 
R.  O.  R.,  concerning  the  youngest  first 
class  petty  officer  in  the  Navy. 

My  age  at  the  time  I made  RMl 
was  20  years  and  five  months,  exactly 
seven  months  before  my  21st  birthday, 
while  still  on  my  minority  cruise.— 
Benjamin  Horn,  CHRELE,  usN. 

Sir:  Nix  to  the  claim  that  John  B. 
Lipinski,  ALl,  usn,  is  the  youngest 
first  class  petty  officer. 

I was  rated  MMl  at  the  age  of  20 
years,  six  months  and  15  days.  Nine 
months  later  I made  chief  at  the  age 
of  21  years  three  months.  How  does 
that  stand  up?— Lewis  Rollings,  MMC, 

USN. 

• Not  too  well,  rend  on.— Ed. 

Sir:  I was  promoted  to  EMI  in  May 
1954  and  at  the  time  of  my  promo- 
tion was  20  years,  six  months  and  9 
days  old? 

Am  I the  youngest?— James  A.  Mc- 
Camant,  EMI,  usn. 

• Rend  on.— En. 

Sir:  Regarding  your  inxitation  for 
information  on  the  Navy’s  youngest 
POl,  I made  first  class  at  the  age  of 
20  years,  two  months  and  21  days.— 
R.  R.  Kenlon,  HMC,  usn. 

Sir:  After  reading  of  the  20-year- 
old  POl  and  your  comments,  I am 
prompted  to  write  you  of  my  own 
record.  In  December  1943  T was  pro- 
moted to  SMlc  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
19  years,  11  months  and  24  days. 

I don’t  submit  this  as  a claim  for 
a record  because  I know  of  several 
other  men  who  made  advancements 
along  with  me  at  about  the  same  age. 
Mfithout  a doubt  there  were  those 
younger  than  I. 

With  rates  as  hard  to  come  by  as 
they  are  now,  the  20  year  old  POl  can 
be  justly  proud  of  his  record.— Kenneth 
Mitchell,  QMC,  usn. 

Sir:  Here  is  a name  to  add  to  your 


youngest  first  class  list.  He  is  Lloyd  H. 
Blevins,  JOG,  usn,  who  made  it  when 
he  was  19  years,  eight  months  and  29 
days  old.— R.  C.  G.,  JOG,  usn. 

Sir:  I was  rated  POl  at  the  age  of 
19  years,  seven  months  and  eight  days. 
—Bill  Brewer,  AMG,  usn. 

Sm:  This  one  should  be  the  record 
or  I’ll  miss  my  bet.  We  have  a Ship’s 
Glerk  who  entered  the  Navy  when  he 
was  16,  made  POl  when  he  was  only 
18  years,  10  months  and  9 days  old. 
I also  think  he  might  qualify  as  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  make  chief  as 
he  was  promoted  to  GPO  when  he 
was  only  19  years,  eight  months  and 
9 days  old.  He  is  Earl  E.  Smith,  SGLK, 
USN.— G.  G.  T.,  YN3,  usn. 

• You  miss  your  bet,  in  so  far  as 
his  being  the  youngest  POl,  as  yoti 
will  find  out  when  you  read  on.  How- 
ever, toe  might  say  that  at  the  present 
Mr.  Smith  does  rate  in  our  booh  ns 
the  youngest  man  to  make  CFO. 
Wouldn’t  be  a bit  surprised  though  if 
someone  does  write  in  and  change 
that.— Ed. 

Sir:  You  can  stop  wondering  who 
is  the  youngest  man  ever  to  make  POl 
as  we  feel  sure  we  know.  His  name  is 
Edward  E.  Kemp,  YNG,  usn.  Ghief 
Kemp  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  the 
tender  age  of  15  by  giving  his  age  as 
18.  It  was  several  years  before  the 
Navy  knew  his  true  age  and  by  that 
time  he  was  of  a legal  age  to  enlist. 
To  go  on  with  the  statistics,  he  made 
1st  class  when  he  was  only  17  years, 
seven  months  and  12  days  old.  Does 
that  satisfy  your  inquisitive  nature?— 
V.  L.  G.,  YNl,  USN. 

• Any  other  entries?  It  seems  that 
Chief  Kemp  rates  the  title  of  “ynunge.st 
man  to  make  l.sf  class  PO,”  but  we 
wouldn’t  be  a bit  surprised  to  see  more 
letters  on  this  subject.  How  about  it, 
is  there  anyone  that  can  beat  the  rec- 
ord for  either  chief  or  first  class?— Ed. 


Proceed  Time 

Sir:  According  to  BuPers  Manual, 
when  an  officer  or  man  is  transferred 
from  one  permanent  duty  station  to  an- 
other with  temporary  duty  en  route  he 
must  take  the  proceed  time  before  re- 
porting to  the  temporary  duty  station. 
Article  G-5316(8)  also  states  that  when 
a man  is  transferred  between  two  sta- 
tions with  the  same  location,  no  proceed 
time  is  authorized. 

Based  on  that  statement,  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  when  a man  is  transferred 
from  one  permanent  duty  station  to  an- 
other permanent  duty  station  with  tem- 
porary duty  en  route,  and  the  tem- 
porary duty  station  is  in  the  same  place 
as  the  old  permanent  duty  station,  no 
proceed  time  is  authorized.  He  doesn’t 
rate  proceed  time  to  his  temporary  duty 


station  because  it  is  located  in  the  same 
place  as  the  station  from  which  he  is 
being  transferred.  He  doesn’t  rate  it 
after  the  temporary  duty  is  completed 
because  regulations  state  that  it  must 
be  taken  prior  to  reporting  to  the  tem- 
porary duty  station.  Am  I right?  — 
O.  R.  G.,  HMG,  USN. 

• You’re  wrong.  Chief.  The  best  way 
to  clear  it  up  is  to  give  you  a hypotheti- 
cal case.  Petty  officer  first  class  John 
Jones  is  ordered  transferred  on  perma- 
nent change  of  station  from  the  Naval 
Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the 
Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I.,  for 
four  weeks’  temporary  duty  and  further 
transfer  to  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  duty.  If  Jones  has  dependents 
and  desires  proceed  time,  he  takes  the 
proceed  time  before  reporting  to  the 


Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I., 
based  on  the  following  clause  in  Article 
G-5316(8),  “Bupers  Manual”:  “When 
an  enlisted  person  is  transferred  from 
one  permanent  duty  station  and  ordered 
to  another  permanent  duty  station  with 
temporary  duty  en  route,  proceed  time, 
if  taken,  must  be  taken  prior  to  report- 
ing at  the  temporary  duty  station.” 

What  had  you  mixed  up  was  the  ex- 
ception mentioned  in  the  same  Article 
tvhich  states,  “Proceed  time  should  not 
be  allowed  on  a transfer  between  two 
stations  at  the  same  place.”  This  would 
not  apply  in  the  above  case  since  the 
old  and  new  permanent  duty  stations  are 
not  located  in  the  same  place.— Ed. 

Plank-Owners  Looking  for  Plank 

Sir:  All  hands  at  this  newly-commis- 
sioned communication  unit  are  inter- 
ested in  a commissioning  certificate  simi- 
lar to  the  “Plank  Owners  Gertificate” 
issued  to  commissioning  crews  of  new 
ships.  Do  you  know  where  such  certi- 
ficates can  be  obtained?— D.  E.  G.,  GTG, 

USN. 

• All  certificates  of  this  nature  are 
unofficial  and  are  neither  printed  nor 
distributed  by  the  Navy.  Some  ships 
take  the  initiative  and  print  their  own-, 
others  buy  them  from  commercial 
sources.  We  suggest  you  pool  your 
talents  and  draw  up  one  of  your  own. 
For  samples,  see  the  centerspread  from 
the  November  1952  issue  of  All  Hands, 
or  page  25  of  January  1955  issue.— Ed. 

Tropical  Uniform 

Sir:  Has  the  new  tropical  uniform  for 
officers  and  chiefs,  consisting  of  long 
trousers  instead  of  shorts,  become  a part 
of  the  regulation  uniform?  If  so,  when 
will  this  change  be  made  in  Uniform 
Regidations?—W . H.  T.,  AKG,  usn. 

• Change  Number  1 to  “Uniform 
Regulations,”  which  includes  the  new 
tropical  uniform  with  long  trousers,  is 
notv  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  When 
it  becomes  available  it  will  be  distributed 
to  the  service  and  all  changes  included 
will  become  effective  at  that  time.— Ed. 

En  Route  to  Japan,  Via  Hawaii 

Sir:  I expect  to  receive  orders  for 
transfer  to  Japan  in  the  very  near  future. 
En  route  I am  to  stop  at  GomServPac 
for  duty  under  instruction  for  about 
three  months.  My  question  is  this:  Gan 
I take  my  family  to  Hawaii  with  me, 
and  then  leave  them  there  on  complet- 
ing school  until  I have  permission  to 
take  them  into  Japan?— H.  G.  W.,  LT, 

USN. 

• Since  your  dependents  are  not  at 
this  time  permitted  to  accompany  you 
to  Japan,  you  may  select  Honolulu  as  a 
designated  point  for  your  dependents  to 
travel  to  and  remain  until  they  are  per- 
mitted to  travel  to  Japan.  For  more  in- 
formation you  might  consult  “Joint 
Travel  Regulations,”  Para.  7008.3.— Ed. 
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Period  of  Officer  Fitness  Report 

Sm:  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
date  of  detachment  of  an  officer  is  a 
day  of  duty  and  the  day  of  reporting 
to  the  new  duty  station  is  a day  of 
leave.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
day  of  duty  is  a day  of  duty  at  the  sta- 
tion from  which  he  is  detached.  There- 
fore, I believe  that  an  officer’s  fitness 
report  in  this  case  would  be  dated  to 
start  on  the  day  after  the  date  detached 
from  his  last  duty  station. 

BuPers  Manual,  Article  B-2203, 
states:  “To  this  end  the  period  of  the 
report  should  commence  with  the  day 
after  the  terminal  day  of  tlie  last  report 
or  the  date  detached  from  last  duty 
station.”  (emphasis  supplied)  “The  re- 
porting senior’s  marks  and  remarks  are 
limited  to  the  period  during  which  the 
officer  was  under  his  command.”  Is  this 
the  proper  interpretation?— C.  D.  H., 
LT,  USNR. 

• Your  reference  is  correct  and  your 
interpretation  also  appears  correct  ex- 
cept that  you  have  emphasized  the 
wrong  word.  The  sentence  should  be 
read:  “To  this  end  the  period  of  the 
report  should  commence  with  the  day 
after  ( 1 ) the  terminal  day  of  the  last 
report  or  (2)  the  date  detached  from 
the  last  duty  station.” 

All  regular  reports  of  fitness  begin  on 
the  day  after  the  terminal  date  of  the 
last  regular  report.  In  the  case  of  de- 
tachments, the  report  should  terminate 
on  the  date  the  officer  was  detached,  and 
his  next  report  should  commence  with 
the  following  day  regardless  of  the  date 
he  reports  to  his  new  duty  station.  Since 
the  time  the  officer  spends  on  leave  and 
in  transit  is  shown  in  section  11  of  the 
report  and  the  date  he  reports  to  the  new 
station  is  shown  in  section  7,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  reporting  officers  marks 
and  remarks  apply  only  to  that  period 
during  which  the  officer  was  actually 
under  the  reporting  officers  observation. 
-Ed. 

G./.  Loan  Guaranty 

Sir:  I am  a Fleet  Reservist  with  25 
years  in  the  Navy,  and  want  to  set  my- 
self up  in  the  locksmith  business.  I 
originally  was  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  on  1 Jul  1948  and  was  recalled 
to  active  duty  in  February  1951  and 
after  serving  24  months  was  transferred 
back  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  When  I want 
to  apply  for  a G.I.  business  loan  they 
told  me  that  such  loans  had  been  dis- 
continued-can you  give  me  any  infor- 
mation on  this?— D.  A.  M.,  QMSC,  usnr. 

• You  are  not  eligible  for  a direct 
business  loan,  but  from  your  statements 
you  apparently  qualify  for  a loan  guar- 
anty under  the  provisions  of  the  Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952.  It  is  suggested  that  you  contact 
your  nearest  Veterans  Administration 
office  for  advice  concerning  non-real 
estate  loan  guaranties  which  insure  loans 
to  a maximum  of  $2000.— Ed. 


Scrimmage  Earned  NUC 

Sir:  In  your  January  issue  of  All 
Hands  you  put  out  a hst  of  ships  that 
earned  more  than  one  NUC  or  PUC. 
Your  article  said  uss  Sentry  (AM  299), 
Scout  (AM  296)  and  Scuffle  (AM  298) 
earned  one  NUC  and  one  PUC.  What 
happened  to  uss  Scrimmage  (AM  297)? 
I was  a member  of  this  crew  and  in  the 
same  unit  as  the  above  ships.  Why  wasn’t 
Scrimmage  entitled  to  the  same  cita- 
tions? I was  awarded  the  NUC  only.— 
C.  S.  M.,  FPC,  usN. 

• Scrimmage  was  cited  only  once,  as 
a part  of  Task  Unit  78.3.6  which  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
for  action  from  14  to  18  Feb  1945  at 
Manila  Bay.  Sentry,  Scout  and  Scuffle 
were  cited  twice,  once  for  the  action 
mentioned  above,  and  once  with  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  Task 
Unit  78.2.9  for  action  from  15  Jun  to 
1 Jul  1945  at  Balkipapan,  Borneo,  Neth- 


erlands East  Indies.  Available  records 
do  not  show  that  the  Board  of  Decora- 
tions and  Medals  considered  uss  Scrim- 
mage for  an  award  for  action  with  Task 
Unit  78.2.9.-ED. 

Recall  of  Retired  Navymen 

Sm:  If  a man  retires  after  30  years  of 
active  military  service,  is  he  subject  to 
call  in  case  of  a national  emergency? 
Also,  if  a man  transfers  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve after  20  years  of  active  military 
service  and  completes  10  years  in  the 
Fleet  Reserve,  is  he  subject  to  call  in 
case  of  a national  emergency?— W.  S., 
BTC,  USN.  * 

• Retired  officers  and  enlisted  men 
are  not  required  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  active  service.  However, 
they  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  In 
time  of  peace  they  may  not  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  without  consent.— Ku. 


Globetrotter  Certificate 


Sm:  All  Hands  frequently  prints 
pictures  of  certificates  which  have 
been  awarded  for  such  things  as  cross- 
ing the  Equator  or  the  International 
Date  Line.  However,  I’ve  never  seen 
a picture  of  a certificate  for  a round- 
the-world  trip  until  this  one  appeared 
in  the  Canadian  Navy’s  magazine.  The 
Crowsnest.  It  was  awarded  to  crew- 
men of  HMCS  Haida  on  completion  of 
her  second  round-the-world  voyage  in 
September  1954.— B.  R.  B.,  JOl,  usn. 

• Our  thanks  for  the  certificate 
commemorating  both  Haida’s  world 
cruise  and  crossing  the  “line.”  We 
have  never  heard  of  a similar  atvard 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  but  such  certifi- 
cates are  unofficial  and  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  some  ships  have  pro- 
duced their  own  mementos  for  round- 
the-world  voyages. 

We  have  heard  of  such  compara- 
tively rare  items  as  the  following:  (1) 
Brotherhood  of  Horned  Shellbacks,  for 
the  double  feat  of  crossing  the  Equa- 
tor and  rounding  Cape  Horn  on  the 
same  trip;  (2)  Shackle  and  Grommet 
Owners  Certificate,  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  original  commissioning 
crew  of  a vessel  (and  including  “clear 
and  unencumbered  title”  to  one  one- 
half  inch  shackle);  and  (3)  Domain  of 
the  Emperor  Penguin,  for  men  who 
have  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

Then  there  are  metal  emblems  for 
such  clubs  as  the  Sea  Squatters  (for 
men  who  are  forced  to  spend  more 
than  24  hours  on  board  a life  raft) 
and  the  Caterpillar  Club  (for  men 
who  are  forced  to  parachute  from  a 
disabled  plane). 

Perhaps  the  “topper”  for  such  un- 
official awards  is  the  “Order  of  the 
Busted  Periscope,”  created  for  an 


eagle-eyed  Navy  pilot  last  year.  The 
patrol  bomber  pilot  was  cruising  at 
225  miles  an  hour  during  anti-subma- 
rine exercises  off  the  Maine  coast 
when  he  spotted  a sub’s  periscope. 
He  dropped  a 13-pound  practice  bomb 
—and  hit  the  ’scope  square  on  the 
head.  The  busted  “eye,”  which  was 
only  three  inches  in  diameter,  was 
subsequently  mounted  on  a plaque  and 
presented  to  the  pilot  in  recognition 
of  his  marksmanship. 

But  getting  back  to  certificates,  our 
November  1952  issue  devoted  the 
centerspread  to  a’  number  of  these 
symbols  of  seasoned  sailors,  and  we 
have  covered  a number  of  them  since 
that  time.  If  you  know  of  any  we 
might  have  missed— or  any  unusual 
awards  or  clubs  such  as  the  “busted 
periscope”  and  Caterpillars— why  not 
cut  All  Hands  in  on  the  “scoop.”— Ev. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont) 


Ship  Reunions 


i 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organU 
zations  will  be  carried  in  this  column 
from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion, 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying 
The  Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  four  or  more 
months  in  advance. 

• Seebee  Veterans  of  America  — 
The  ninth  annual  reunion  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Hayes,  Jackson,  Mich., 
on  12,  13  and  14  August.  For  furth- 
er information  write  to  Robert  Zim- 
merman, 200  Evelyne  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

• 93d  Seabees  — The  sixth  an- 
nual reunion  will  be  held  2 and  3 
September  at  Biltmore  Hotel,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.  Write  to  Darle 
Christy,  715  West  36th  St.,  Kansas 
City  11,  Mo. 

• 73d  Seabees  — The  sixth  re- 
union will  be  held  at  the  Peabody 
Hotel  on  29,  30  and  31  July  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact  Tourney  Welting,  2801 
Lamar  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  or 
Charles  Barnes,  412  Merrett,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

• Marine  Air  Group  25  —The 
second  annual  reunion  will  be  held 
2,  3 and  4 September  at  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago,  111.  For  in- 
formation contact  Robert  J.  Biggane, 
274  Maynard  Drive,  Buffalo  21, 
N.  Y. 

• SACO— US  Naval  Group  Chirm 
— The  first  reunion  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  CBIVA  5 through 
7 August  at  Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  For  information  write 
to  Earl  W.  Pomahac,  405  Michigan 
Ave.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

• uss  Pheasant  (AM  61)  — A 
reunion  will  be  held  29,  30  and  31 
July  in  International  Falls,  Minn. 
For  further  information  write  to 


George  McIntyre,  Box  133,  Inter- 
national Falls,  Minn. 

• uss  Thatcher  (DD  514)  — A 
reunion  of  all  officers  and  men  will 
be  held  22  October  in  New  York. 
For  details  write  to  Louis  P.  Fal- 
cone, 60  Park  Place,  Newark  2, 
N.  J.,  or  Tom  Condon,  614  47th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• 16th  Seabees  — It  is  proposed 
to  have  a reunion  of  all  ex-members 
with  time  and  place  to  be  announc- 
ed later.  Those  interested  may  write 
to  Arnold  Siita,  16th  Seabee  Assoc., 
1246  Addison  St.,  Berkeley  2,  Calif. 

• uss  Algol  (AKA  54)  — All  who 
served  in  this  ship  during  WWH 
and  who  are  interested  in  a reunion 
with  time  and  place  to  be  announc- 
ed later,  please  write  to T.  E.  Garner, 
Sierra  College,  Auburn,  Calif. 

• uss  Andromeda  (AKA  15)  — 
All  those  who  served  on  board  and 
who  are  interested  in  a reunion  with 
time  and  place  to  be  designated  by 
mutual  consent,  may  contact  Jack 
Fitzgerald,  283  Princeton  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

• uss  Granville  (APA  171)  — A 
reunion  is  being  planned  for  all  for- 
mer officers.  Those  not  previously 
contacted  may  write  to  R.  P.  Bland- 
ing,  3358  Richard  St.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

• uss  Paul  Jones  (DD  230)  — 
All  personnel  who  served  in  this 
ship  between  1942  and  1945  and 
who  are  interested  in  a reunion  with 
time  and  place  to  be  announced 
later,  are  requested  to  contact  Roy 
A.  Westbrook,  PNl,  c/o  Personnel 
Department,  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

• uss  Shat  (DE  245)  — A re- 
union is  being  planned  for  October. 
Write  to  T.  P.  Quinlan,  35-16  34th 
St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Who's  Jack-o'-the-Dust? 

Sm:  I would  like  to  know  how  the 
title  “Jack-o’-the-Dust”  first  originated 
and  what  his  duties  were.— N.  J.  E., 
SKGl,  usisna. 

• The  expression  “Jack-o’-the-Dust” 
originated  way  back  when  but  was  first 
approved  as  a rating  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  “Navy  Regulations”  of  7 Aug  1876. 
In  1893  the  rating  was  abolished  but 
the  term  is  still  in  use.  Jacks-o’-the-Dust 
are  found  on  just  about  all  U.  S.  Navy 
ships. 

A Jack-o’-the-Dust  is  a seaman,  usu- 
ally a commissary  steward  striker  who 
assists  the  storekeeper  in  charge  of  the 
provision  issue  room.  It  is  his  job  to 


break  out  the  food  supplies.  He  is  so 
named  from  sawdust  sprinkled  on  the 
lower  store-room  deck  to  keep  it  dry. 
-Ed. 


LCDs  Have  OICs 

Sm:  Does  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations consider  LCU  Divisions  as 
commands?  What  about  one  LCU?— 
W.  K.  P.,  YN2,  usN. 

• Yes,  an  LCU  Division  is  con- 
sidered a command,  but  not  one 
LCU.  The  craft  would  have  an  Offi- 
cer-in-Charge,  usually  a boatswain’s 
mate.—Kv. 


Clinical  Lab  School 

Sm:  I am  a hospital  corpsman  with 
over  a year’s  experience  working  in  a 
clinical  laboratory.  I would  like  to  at- 
tend Navy’s  clinical  laboratory  school 
and  become  qualified  as  a lab  technician 
but  find  that  I am  not  eligible  because 
I have  not  had  a course  in  one  of  the 
following  high  school  subjects:  physics, 
chemistry  or  biology. 

Because  of  my  lab  experience,  can  I 
get  a waiver  on  those  subjects?— E.  B.  D., 
HMl,  USN. 

• When  you  submit  your  application 
for  a course  of  instruction  in  Clinical 
Laboratory  Technic,  also  submit  a re- 
quest for  waiver  of  requirements  of  high 
school  physics,  chemistry  or  biology. 
Provided  you  meet  all  other  requirements 
and  BuMed  feels  that  you  will  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  the  course, 
there  is  a good  chance  your  request  for 
school  will  be  approved.— 'Ev. 
Reassignment,  Training  for  HMs 

Sir:  I have  just  been  transferred  to 
my  present  Marine  outfit  for  return  to 
the  United  States,  at  which  time  I hope 
to  return  to  naval  service.  How  should 
I apply  for  assignment  to  shipboard  duty 
on  the  East  Coast? 

Also,  approximately  five  months  ago  I 
applied  for  a course  in  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  My  application  was 
approved,  but  that  was  the  last  I heard 
of  it— no  lessons,  no  nothing.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  happened— J.  W.  E.,  HM3, 

USN. 

• Under  current  policy.  Hospital 
Corps  ratings  serving  with  Fleet  Marine 
Forces  are  rotated  back  to  the  States 
for  leave  and  reassignment  upon  com- 
pleting 14  months  in  the  Far  East.  At 
that  time  personnel  in  excess  of  FMF 
requirements  are  ..made  available  to 
Commander  Service  Force,  U.  S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  for  reassignment  within  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet.  Your  request  for  reassign- 
ment to  a naval  ship  or  activity  may  be 
forwarded  through  channels  to  Com- 
mander Service  Force. 

Requests  for  transfer  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel between  widely  separated  com- 
mands ( such  as  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Fleets)  will  not  be  approved, 
except  for  humanitarian  reasons  or  upon 
showing  genuine  hardship;  and  such  re- 
quests should  be  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantiating affidavits.  Further  information 
is  contained  in  Article  C-5203(l),  “Bu- 
Pers  Manual.” 

The  Correspondence  Training  Divi- 
sion of  the  Naval  Medical  School,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.,  enrolled  you  in  a course 
in  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  on  10 
Jun  1954.  You  were  disenrolled  on  18 
Aug  1954  because  no  work  assignments 
were  completed  and  all  material  mailed 
to  you  was  returned  to  the  Training  Di- 
vision. If  you  still  desire  the  course,  you 
should  complete  another  Request  for 
Enrollment  ( NavPers  922 ) and  forward 
it  through  channels  to  the  Training  Di- 
vision.—Ev. 
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OOD  Salutes  Twice 


Sir:  A current  custom  aboard  this 
ship,  and  many  other  naval  vessels, 
presents  the  basis  for  quite  a con- 
troversy. When  a man  comes  aboard 
a vessel,  he  first  salutes  the  National 
Ensign  (when  flying),  then  turns  to 
the  OfBieer  of  die  Deck,  salutes,  and 
requests  permission  to  come  aboard. 
Upon  departing,  the  man  salutes  the 
OOD,  requests  permission  to  leave 
die  ship,  and  salutes  the  National 
Ensign  (when  flying).  , 

The  problem  is  this:  How  many 
salutes  are  rendered  by  the  OOD 
during  the  above  two  instances?  I 
contend  that  he  salutes  four  dmes; 
others  say  he  salutes  only  when  the 
vistor  salutes  him,  namely,  twice. 
Who’s  correct?— J.  B.,  LT,  usn. 

• You  are.  Article  2108  ( 1 ) 

“Navy  Regulations,  1948,”  bears  you 
out.  The  last  sentence  of  this  article 
reads,  “The  Officer  of  the  Deck  shall 
return  both  salutes  in  each  case.” 
Thus,  he  is  required  to  render  two 
salutes  in  each  case,  or  a total  of  four. 

All  salutes  are  returned.  The  salute 
to  the  flag  {or  actually  to  the  na- 
tion), is  returned  by  the  Officer  of 


the  Deck  as  the  flag’s  living  repre- 
sentative. 

We  note  that  you  state  definitely  in 
your  letter  that  you  “salute  the  Na- 
tional Ensign  {when  flying).”  An- 
other question,  similar  to  yours,  has 
also  presented  a bit  of  a problem-. 
Should  the  flagstaff  {where  the  Na- 
tional Ensign  is  flown)  be  saluted 
between  sunset  and  0800,  although 
the  flag  is  not  actually  flown?  Both 
questions  are  answered  by  the  section 
“Salutes  on  the  Quarterdeck”  on  pg. 
447  of  the  “Bluejacket’s  Manual, 
1950.” 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion states-.  “It  was  formerly  custom 
and  regulation  {“U.  S.  Navy  Regu- 
lations, 1920,”  Art.  265)  to  salute 
the  national  ensign  whenever  you 
came  upon  the  quarterdeck  from  any 
direction  whatsoever.  It  was  also  the 
custom— and  may  continue  to  be  so 
on  certain  ships— to  face  aft  and  sa- 
lute when  boarding  or  leaving  ship, 
even  if  the  ensign  was  not  flying. 
These  customs  are  not  required  by 
the  new  “Navy  Regulations”  of  1948 
but  may  be  specified  by  the  indi- 
vidual commanding  officers.— Ed. 


Course  Completed  in  Grade  of  Ensign 

Sir:  BuPers  Inst.  1416.1  outlines  the 
program  for  testing  the  professional  fit- 
ness of  officers  for  promotion  purposes. 
Paragraph  6b  of  die  instruction  pro- 
vides exemptions  for  certain  correspond- 
ence eourses,  but  states  that  they  are 
good  for  exemptions  only  “if  completed 
in  the  present  or  immediately  previous 
grade  and  will  be  good  for  two  con- 
secutive promotion  periods.” 

In  1950,  as  an  ensign,  I completed 
the  correspondence  course  in  Navy 
Regulations.  Under  my  interpretation  of 
the  instruction,  I cannot  claim  the 
course  as  an  exempdon  because  it  fails 
to  meet  both  the  above  requirements. 

Assuming  that  I wanted  to  avoid  the 
need  to  compete  in  the  professional  ex- 
amination, and  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nate the  time  and  effort  necessary  for 
someone  to  administer  the  examina- 
tion, would  I be  required  to  complete 
the  course  again?  Navy  Regulations 
haven’t  changed  appreciably  since  1948 
and  the  course  text  probably  hasn"t 
been  changed  at  all,  so  it  would  appear 
to  be  a waste  of  dme  to  resubmit  the 
course.— R.  C.  M.,  LT,  SC,  usn. 

• Satisfactory  completion  of  the  cor- 
respondence course,  “Navy  Regulations,” 
NavPers  10740A,  while  you  were  an  en- 
sign satisfies  the  requirement  of  that 
course  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

Although  paragraph  6b  of  Inst.  1416.1 
does  state  that  course  credit  will  be  al- 
lowed “if  completed  in  present  or  im- 
mediately previous  grade,”  its  interpre- 
tation should  be  viewed  in  light  of  para- 
graph 7e  of  the  same  instruction.  That 
provides,  in  part,  that  “correspondence 
courses  completed  in  the  grade  of  ensign 
will  earn  exemption  for  promotion  to 
senior  grades  as  though  the  courses 
were  completed  in  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant {junior  grade) .—Ed. 


Nuclear  Propulsion  Course 

Sir:  In  the  Eebruary  1955  issue  of 
All  Hands  I read  an  article  about  nuc- 
lear courses  available  for  naval  officers  at 
a civilian  college. 

I am  in  DCS  at  Newport  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Before  I entered  the  Navy  I 
was  accepted  for  graduate  work  at  that 
college.  What  are  the  possibilides  of  my 
application  being  accepted  for  such  a 
program?— R.  S.,  OCSA,  usnr. 

The  Naval  Construction  and  En- 


gineering course,  which  is  conducted  at 
a civilian  educational  institution,  in- 
cludes five  different  specializations,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  field  of  Nuclear  Pro- 
pulsion.  This  course  leads  to  designation 
as  EDO  for  unrestricted  line  officers. 
Eligibility  is  limited  to  those  persons 
who  have  two  to  five  years’  commis- 
sioned service.  You  are,  therefore,  not  yet 
eligible  for  the  nuclear  postgraduate 
courses,  nor  for  any  other  postgraduate 
course.— Ed. 
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What's  Your  Next  Duty  Station? 


LI  UNDREDS  OF  CAREER  QUESTION  letters  are  received  by 
■ * All  Hands  each  month.  In  an  effort  to  round  up 
the  answers  and  present  them  in  a package  form,  we 
went  to  VADM  James  L.  Holloway,  Jr.,  usn,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

As  the  one  man  in  the  Navy 
most  closely  associated  with 
all  phases  of  career  planning, 
VADM  Holloway  was  in  a 
position  to  help  us  get  out  the 
word  to  the  Navymen  ashore 
and  afloat.  The  result  was  a 
pretty  complete  run-down  on 
the  entire  career  situation,  in 
which  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel not  only  explained 
what  was  happening,  but  also 
why.  Moreover,  he  discussed 
future  planning  in  terms  of  what  is  being  done  to 
improve  tours  of  duty  ashore  and  afloat;  what  are  the 
promotion  prospects;  what  the  new  weapons  and  devel- 
opments will  mean  to  each  Navyman  and  to  his  billet. 

Here,  below,  you  will  find  the  information,  mostly 
in  the  admiral’s  own  words. 

This  is  present  policy,  and 
should  hold  fast  sinless  in- 
ternational commitments  or 
other  emergency  make  it 
necessary  to  change. 

For  ease  of  presentation, 
we  have  broken  it  down  into 
headings  and  sections.  If  the 
information  proves  to  be  of 
value  to  men  in  the  Fleet, 
we  would  appreciate  hear- 
ing about  it,  and  hearing  of 
any  other  over-all  problems 
that  can  be  discussed  in  this 
manner.  We  plan,  in  the 
near  future,  to  go  up  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
and  present  him  with  a new 
series  of  general  interest 
questions  that  he  can  answer  in  All  Hands. 

^^LD  TIMERS  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  can  remember  the  days 
when  it  made  little  real  difference  to  the  enlisted 
man  whether  he  was  assigned  to  a sea  job  or  a shore 
job.  The  vast  majority  of  billets  at  sea  provided  quite 
favorable  tours  of  duty. 

The  enlisted  man  assigned  to  a cruiser  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  could  expect  to  spend  some  eight  or  nine  months 
during  each  year  operating  in  and  out  of  that  port.  If 
he  was  single  he  probably  found  himself  with  as  much 
liberty  time  ashore  as  he  could  afford  financially.  If  he 
was  married  he  normally  experienced  a great  deal  of 
family  life.  In  either  case,  he  could  look  forward  with 
anticipation,  to  an  annual  brief,  strenuous  Fleet  exercise 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  polish  up  his  skill 


as  a man-o’-warsman  and  to  visit  new  ports,  thus  pro- 
viding a break  in  the  routine  of  social  activity  in  his 
home  port. 

In  those  pre-World  War  II  years,  the  average  Navy 
enlisted  man  did  not  look  on  shore  duty  as  something 
to  be  particularly  desired  early  in  his  career.  It  was 
thought  of  as  a snug  harbor  to  be  sought  out  toward 
the  end  of  his  career  in  order  to  begin  to  put  down  his 
roots  in  a community  and  plan  for  his  retirement  from 
the  Navy  into  civilian  life. 

This  very  desfi-able  situation  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  international  commitments  of  the  United  States, 
supportable  by  American  sea  power,  did  not  extend 
across  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  shores  of  Asia 
and  across  the  Atlantic  into  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Japan  exerted  the  influenee  of  her  sea  power  through- 
out a vast  arc  of  the  Western  Pacific  into  which  the 
U.  S.  Navy  did  not  deploy  ships  in  large  numbers, 
although  we  did  have  our  China  Station  and  Philippine 
bases.  British  sea  power  provided  the  peacetime  sta- 
bility in  the  Northeast  Atlantic,  Mediterranean  and 
Indian  Ocean  areas. 

Today,  the  international  commitments  of  the  United 
States  have  been  extended 
in  great  magnitude.  Ameri- 
can sea  power  has  surged 
forward  across  the  entire 
Pacific  Ocean  to  fill  the 
vacuum  resulting  from  the 
destruction  of  Japanese  sea 
power.  Also,  the  growth  of 
important  peacetime  inter- 
national organizations  has 
resulted  in  the  extension  of 
American  sea  power  into  the 
Northeast  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean  and  even  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

These  remarkable  changes 
have  resulted  in  a Navy, 
a great  part  of  which  is 
required  to  be  deployed 
through  vast  ocean  areas, 
away  from  home  ports,  for  a large  portion  of  every  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  ships,  such  as 
tenders  and  ships  assigned  training  duties,  which  remain 
close  to  their  home  ports.  However,  the  result  is  that  for 
most  of  the  ships,  much  of  each  year  is  spent  on  the 
high  seas.  This  means  that  when  assigned  to  sea  jobs, 
today’s  enlisted  man  has  been  able  to  spend  considerably 
less  time  with  his  family  than  did  the  enlisted  man  prior 
to  World  War  II. 

Sea  Duty  Tours 

As  a result,  though  the  sea  is  still  the  natural  habitat 
of  the  sailor,  even  the  most  dedicated  find  themselves 
understandably  desiring  a greater  proportion  of  shore 
duty  during  their  naval  eareers  than  did  their  prede- 
cessors before  World  War  II. 
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In  view  of  the  increased  tempo  of  operations  and  the 
extended  deployments  described  above,  there  is  a need 
to  shorten  the  sea  duty  tours  and  to  assign  enlisted  per- 
sonnel ashore  at  more  frequent  and  regular  intervals. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  cases  of  enlisted 
men  holding  a rating  for  which  the  primary  need  is  in 
ships. 

A program  has  begun 
which  will  rearrange  the  bil- 
let structure  of  the  Navy, 
and  naval  personnel  distri- 
bution procedures,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  individual 
enlisted  man,  regardless  of 
rating,  can  experience  a rea- 
sonable proportion  of  favor- 
able duty  both  at  sea  and 
ashore  during  his  career  in 
today’s  Navy,  with  its  greatly 
expanded  commitments. 

“It  is  my  desire,”  said 
VADM  Holloway,  at  this 
point,  “to  insure  that  every 
enlisted  man  is  brought  up 
to  date  on  our  programs  to 
improve  his  tours  of  duty  and  what  he  may  anticipate 
for  his  future— and  we  can  take  these  up  item  by  item.” 

The  Present  System 

As  a point  of  departure,  Uie  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
described  the  present  system  with  regard  to  the  types 
of  duty,  and  the  billet  structures  of  the  Navy  which 
produce  these  types  of  duty.  His  statements  were  based 
upon  a Navy  which  as  of  31  Dec  1954  consisted  of  an 
authorized  enlisted  strength  of  608,000.  After  deleting 
from  this  authorized  total  the  numbers  allowed  for 
“pipe  line”  (men  in  transit  between  duty  station,  etc.) 
contingencies,  students,  and  those  special  personnel 
assigned  to  the  training  and  administration  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  (who  have  a high  proportion  of  shore  duty), 
there  remained  a Navy  of  some  516,000  enlisted  billets. 

About  374,000  of  these  jobs  are  currently  classified  as 
sea  duty.  Here  are  the  types  of  sea  duty  and  some  of 
the  assignment  procedures  necessary  in  order  to  fill  these 
374,000  billets. 

A.  Sea  Duty 

• General— You  are  assigned  to  sea  duty  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  from  four  general  sources:  Recruit 
training,  general  detail,  a completed  tour  of  shore  duty, 
and  in  some  cases  from  service  schools.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Bureau  acts  as  a clearing  house  in  the  assign- 
ment of  enlisted  personnel  to  sea  duty,  distributing 
equitable  percentages  to  the  Service  Force  commanders 
of  the  two  Fleets,  who  make  further  assignment  to  type 
commands  and  individual  activities. 

Thus,  in  a typical  case,  suppose  you  decide  to  reenlist 
60  days  after  discharge  and  report  to  the  receiving  sta- 
tion to  be  classified  as  general  detail.  The  receiving  sta- 
tion notifies  the  Bureau  that  you  are  available  for  assign- 
ment, stating  your  duty  preference  and  other  data. 

Now,  suppose  your  duty  preference  is  an  Atlantic 


Fleet  destroyer.  The  Bureau  assigns  you  to  ComServ- 
Lant,  since  your  preference  is  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  A 
message  to  this  effect  would  be  sent  to  both  the  receiving 
station  and  (kjmServLant. 

ComServLant  then,  if  practicable,  makes  you  avail- 
able to  ComDesLant  in  accordance  with  your  prefer- 
ence. The  type  commander, 
ComDesLant,  details  you  to 
a specific  destroyer  and 
sends  this  ultimate  duty  as- 
signment back  to  the  receiv- 
ing station  which  would  then 
transfer  you  directly  to  your 
new  ship. 

As  you  can  see,  several 
distribution  commands  are 
involved  in  placingyou  where 
your  special  skills  and  ex- 
perience will  be  useful  to 
you  and  the  Navy.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  give  every 
man  as  much  personal  at- 
tention as  possible. 

However,  there  are  a 
couple  of  additional  factors 
involved  in  your  assignment:  The  total  number  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  each  Fleet  must  be  balanced,  and 
within  the  Fleets,  certain  over-all  percentages  of  per- 
sonnel must  be  assigned  to  each  type  commander.  Thus, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  give  every  man  his  desired 
duty  at  a certain  time. 

• Overseas  Duty— Included  in  the  general  category  are 
about  30,000  enlisted  billets  at  overseas  activities. 

• New  Construction  Duty—Sen  billets  for  the  crews  of 
new  construction  vessels  are  assigned  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  from  among  general  detail  personnel, 
school  graduates  and  those  completing  a tour  of  shore 
duty  or  by  drafts  upon  the  Fleets. 

• Naval  District  Ship  Sea  Duty  — Sea  billets  for  the 
crews  of  naval  district  ships  designated  as  sea  duty  are 
assigned  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

• Intra-Fleet  Transfers— Transfers  between  ships  with- 
in a Fleet  are  made  by  type  commanders  to  balance  the 
forces  with  personnel  available.  Occasionally,  transfers 
between  different  types  are  made  by  Service  Force  com- 
manders in  order  to  fill  requirements  for  special  skills. 

• Inter-Fleet  Transfers— Because  of  the  great  expense 
to  the  government  involved,  transfers  between  Fleets 
usually  are  made  only  in  case  of  verified  hardship,  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  or  to  satisfy  needs  of  the  service. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  keep  transfers 
to  a minimum,  in  order  to  give  stability  to  the  ship  and 
to  you  as  an  individual.  However,  this  does  not  prevent 
normal  rotations  between  the  destroyers  and  the  de- 
stroyer tenders,  or  even  between  ships  of  different  types. 
This  type  of  transfer,  which  is  controlled  by  the  type 
commander,  is  used  to  provide  rotation  between  ships 
which  spend  much  time  at  sea,  and  those  which  remain 
close  to  home. 

B.  Shore  Duty 

• Genera/— All  naval  shore  activities  such  as  air  sta- 
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tions,  receiving  stations,  ammunition  depots,  training 
activities,  and  naval  shipyards  exist  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  providing  services  for  the 
active  ships  of  the  Fleet.  Fortunately,  their  existence 
provides  the  Navy  with  an  opportunity  to  place  enlisted 
personnel  in  useful  jobs  ashore;  however,  some  difficulties 
are  encountered  in  making  these  jobs  available  in  ade- 
quate numbers  for  certain  rates.  More  about  that  later. 

For  purposes  of  assignment  of  personnel,  all  shore 
billets  within  the  continental  United  States  fall  into  one 
of  two  categories:  Fleet  shore  duty  or  Bureau  shore  duty. 

• Fleet  Shore  Duty  — Fleet  shore  duty  activities  are 
those  within  the  continental 

United  States  that  directly 
support  the  Fleet  and  whose 
personnel  are  therefore  as- 
signed by  the  Fleet  com- 
manders. These  activities 
are  under  the  administrative 
control  of  the  Fleet  com- 
manders, who  order  person- 
nel to  tours  of  Fleet  shore 
duty  from  among  the  Fleet 
units  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Fleet  commanders 
maintain  their  own  Fleet 
shore  duty  waiting  list. 

In  general,  these  waiting 
lists  are  administered  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  Bureau  shore  duty  eligi- 
bility list,  with  the  length  of  shore  duty  tours  established 
at  two  years. 

• Bureau  Shore  Duty— As  of  this  writing,  there  are 
about  104,000  enlisted  Bureau  shore  duty  billets  within 
the  various  continental  U.  S.  Naval  Districts,  River  Com- 
mands, and  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training. 
(Exceirtions  are  those  shore  activities  physically  located 
in  the  above  areas  but  administered  by  Fleet  commanders 
as  Fleet  shore  duty. ) 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  recognizes  it  as  most 
desirable  that  all  personnel  be  rotated  into  a shore  billet 
on  an  equal  basis  in  so  far  as  practicable.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List 
(SDEL).  By  submission  of  a shore  duty  request  card 
when  you  are  on  sea  duty  you  may  specify  the  geo- 
graphical areas  in  which  you  desire  shore  duty.  Your 
name  is  then  placed  on  the  SDEL,  maintained  in  the 
Bureau,  for  transfer  to  the  requested  area  when  a va- 
cancy for  your  rate  occurs  within  that  area.  (Details 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  SDEL  may  be  found 
in  the  May  1955  issue  of  All  Hands.) 

Transfers  to  shore  duty  are  made  from  the  SDEL 
strictly  on  a length  of  sea  tour  basis.  The  man  with  the 
longest  current  sea  tour  gets  top  priority  for  his  re- 
quested locality. 

• Instructor  Doty— If  you  possess  the  proper  back- 
ground, you  are  eligible  in  many  cases  for  assignment 
to  instructor  duty  in  schools  and  activities  under  the 
management  control  of  this  Bureau  or  of  BuAer  and 
BuMed.  There  are  Class  “A,”  “B,”  and  “C”  naval  schools; 
functional  training  activities;  aviation  schools  of  the 
naval  air  technical  training  commands;  recruit  training 


commands;  naval  retraining  commands;  officer  candi- 
date schools;  NROTC  units;  honor  schools;  Merchant 
Marine  and  Maritime  academies  and  certain  Fleet  train- 
ing activities.  Their  names  and  locations  are  contained 
in  BuPers  Inst.  1306.22B,  soon  to  be  re-issued.  The  in- 
struction lists  the  rates  eligible,  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary, and  how  to  apply.  If  you  apply  for  instructor 
duty,  you  may  also  be  carried  simultaneously  on  SDEL. 

If  you  are  eligible  for  instructor  duty  you  normally 
achieve  shore  rotation  earlier  than  you  would  expect 
through  the  SDEL. 

• Recruiting  Duty— There  are  over  430  recruiting  ac- 
tivities located  throughout 
the  United  States  which 
contain  enlisted  billets  for 
those  personnel  who  are  eli- 
gible for  shore  duty  and 
recommended  for  recruiting 
duty  by  their  commanding 
officers.  If  you  are  eligible, 
you  are  given  three  choices 
of  duty  in  the  various  cities 
and  states  covered  by  the  re- 
cruiting service.  This  wide- 
spread coverage  frequently 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
obtain  duty  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  home  town  or  city. 

The  recruiting  service 
makes  use  of  personnel  in 
two  categories..  There  are  canvassers  who  actually  con- 
tact prospective  recruits,  schools,  and  the  general  public, 
explaining  the  opportunities  and  advantages  in  the  Navy. 
Chief  or  first  class  petty  officers  in  any  rating  are  elig- 
ible for  a two-year  tour  of  duty  as  a canvasser.  In 
addition,  there  are  support  personnel  who  provide  ad- 
ministrative assistance,  selected  from  the  yeoman,  per- 
sonnel man,  disbursing  clerk,  storekeeper  and  hospital 
corpsman  ratings. 

Length  of  Duty  Tours 

Length  of  tours  are  dependent  upon  your  particular 
rating,  the  type  of  duty,  and  in  some  cases  your  indi- 
vidual status.  A normal  tour  for  the  ratings  for  which 
there  are  few  billets  ashore  as  compared  to  the  number 
of  billets  required  at  sea  (such  as  BT,  MM,  RD)  is  two 
years,  in  order  to  give  more  persons  in  that  rating  an 
opportunity  for  shore  duty. 

The  tour  for  ratings  who  have  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  billets  ashore  as  at  sea  (such  as  HM)  is  three 
years,  so  that  the  number  of  transfers  of  such  ratings 
may  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  for  economic  con- 
siderations. 

Personnel  ashore  in  programs  that  require  special 
training,  such  as  instructor  duty,  have  a three-year  tour 
in  order  to  make  maximum  utifization  of  that  training. 

Shore  tours  for  USN  personnel  who  have  never  been 
to  sea  are  18  months,  regardless  of  rating.  For  USNR 
personnel  on  a two-year  duty  agreement,  the  tour  is 
12  months.  Personnel  in  these  two  categories  ashore  are 
held  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Tours  of  duty  in  Fleet  shore  billets  and  overseas  fol- 
low the  same  general  concept.  However,  in  less  desirable 
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locations  such  as  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  tour  is  one 
to  two  years  depending  upon  whether  or  not  the  family 
is  on  station  with  the  Navyman. 

Finally,  you  are  not  considered  eligible  for  early 
assignment  to  sea  from  shore  duty  until  you  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  year  of  duty  in  your  current  activity. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  provide  as  much  stability  for 
you  as  is  possible. 

Special  Programs 

In  addition  to  these  routine  sea  and  shore  assignments, 
there  are  certain  special  programs,  which  because  of 
their  nature  or  state  of  development  are  not  open  to 
normal  channels  of  personnel  distribution.  Personnel 
assigned  to  these  programs  are  ordered  in  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel.  Examples  of  special  programs  are: 

• Attache  and  Mission  Duty  (Naval  Missions,  Offices 
of  Naval  Attaches,  Military  Aid  Groups,  Joint  and  NATO 
Staffs  Overseas,  and  Similar  Activities ) —The  majority 
of  billets  in  these  activities  are  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  desirable  duty  assignments  available  to  enlisted 
personnel.  An  eligibility  list  is  maintained  in  the  Bureau, 
and  selections  are  made  from  this  list  if  necessary  to  fill 
new  billets  or  to  provide  rotation  for  personnel  upon 
completion  of  a normal  tour. 

Applications  may  be  submitted  in  accordance  with 
BuPers  Inst.  1306. 6A.  Duty  in  this  program  affords  you, 
and  in  most  cases  your  dependents,  an  opportunity  to 
live  and  travel  abroad  and  to  see  and  enjoy  historic 
sights  in  far  away  places. 

• Naval  Security  Group— Personnel  assigned  to  this 
special  program  are  rated 
as  communication  techni- 
cians. They  can  normally  ex- 
pect to  serve  two  tours  over- 
seas to  one  tour  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1306.23B  of  15 
Dec  1954  explains  how  to 
apply  for  this  program.  If 
you  are  in  pay  grade  E4  or 
E5  and  in  the  rating  of  RM, 

TE,  ET,  YN,  or  PN,  you  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

• Special  Weapons  Activi- 
ties—The  term  special  weap- 
ons refers  to  atomic  weap- 
ons. Volunteers  for  this  pro- 
gram will  be  accepted  if  their  sei'vices  are  required  and 
if  they  meet  the  very  rigid  qualifications.  There  are 
assignments  available,  both  at  sea  and  ashore.  Excellent 
technical  training  is  provided.  A separate  shore  duty 
eligibility  list  is  maintained,  and  the  Bureau  controls 
the  sea/shore  rotation  within  the  program.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  appears  that  personnel  in  this  program  will 
experience  about  four  years  of  sea  duty  for  three  years 
of  shore  duty.  There  is  a continuing  requirement  in  the 
program  for  personnel  in  pay  grade  E5  and  below,  who 
are  interested  in  a career  in  this  field  and  who  desire 
to  develop  with  the  program. 

• Guided  Missile  Activities— Personnel  are  assigned  to 
duty  in  guided  missile  activities  by  the  Bureau,  Fleet 


commanders,  and  naval  district  commandants.  Three 
new  ratings— guided  missileman,  aviation  guided  missile- 
man, and  aviation  fire  control  technician— have  been  es- 
tablished, and  conversions  to  these  ratings  are  being 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Inst.  1440.14, 
and  BuPers  Notice  1440  of  20  Aug  1954. 

• Nuclear  Propulsion  Program— This  program  is  de- 
veloping rapidly.  At  the  present  time,  requirements  are 
met  by  using  volunteers  nominated  by  the  Submarine 
Force  commanders. 

• Humanitarian  Assignments— BuPers  Inst.  1306. 24A 
describes  the  procedures  for  service-wide  transfer  and 
assignment  of  enlisted  personnel  for  humanitarian  or 
hardship  reasons.  This  is  the  Navy’s  way  of  caring  for 
its  own.  The  criteria  for  approval  are:  The  existence  of 
a severe  hardship  not  normally  eneountered  by  members 
of  the  naval  service,  and  the  necessity  for  the  service- 
man’s presence  to  lessen  or  to  resolve  the  hardship. 
Inasmuch  as  personnel  ordered  to  humanitarian  shore 
duty  are  normally  ordered  in  a temporary  duty  status, 
the  hardship  should  be  such  that  it  can  be  expected 
to  be  resolved  within  a period  of  four  months. 

• Special  Aircraft  Radar  Control  Program— Additional 
AC,  AT,  and  EN  ratings  are  currently  needed  for  this 
desirable  type  of  duty.  A majority  of  the  billets  in  this 
program  are  shore  duty.  The  duty  involves  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  ground  or  shipboard  radar  for 
the  control  of  air  craft  for  landings  under  reduced  weather 
conditions.  OpNav  Inst.  3721. lA  lists  the  location  of 
these  units.  BuPers  Inst.  1306.40  contains  information 

concerning  the  Ground  Con- 
trol Approach  School,  which 
you  must  attend  in  order  to 
obtain  this  duty. 

• Antartic  Expedition— Al- 
nav  8,  BuPers  Notice  1306, 
requested  volunteers  for  as- 
signment to  the  Antartic  Ex- 
pedition 1955-56.  The  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming; 
personnel  are  now  being  se- 
lected for  that  duty.  Pro- 
grams of  this  nature  provide 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportuni- 
ties for  unusual  experiences. 

• Sea/Shore  Billet  Ratios 
—As  indicated  throughout 

this  discussion,  the  real  determining  factor  with  regard 
to  your  opportunity  for  shore  duty  and  the  length  of 
your  tours,  is  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
jobs  for  your  rating  at  sea  and  the  number  of  jobs  for 
your  rating  ashore.  This  relationship  is  expressed  as  the 
sea /shore  billet  ratio.  It  is  the  number  computed  by 
dividing  the  total  number  of  sea  jobs  in  your  rating  by 
the  total  number  of  shore  jobs.  This  number  determines 
the  number  of  years  you  stay  on  sea  duty  to  obtain  a 
year  of  shore  duty. 

These  sea/shore  billet  ratios  are  not  favorable  in  all 
cases,  but  they  represent  a very  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  situation  existing  immediately  after  the 
Korean  conflict.  This  improvement,  which  is  going  to 
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continue,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  program  initiated  to 
improve  the  situation  for  you.  More  about  this  later. 

Programs  to  Improve  the  Present  Situation 
The  Search  for  Shore  Billets 

In  June  of  1953  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  adopted 
the  concept  of  identifying  and  marking  certain  billets  in 
the  allowances  of  the  shore  establishment  as  “general 
administrative  billets.”  These  are  billets  not  requiring 
particular  rates,  but  rather  the  general  skills  of  any  petty 
officer.  When  such  billets  are  identified,  they  are  written 
for  those  ratings  that  are  having  difficulty  obtaining 
shore  duty,  and  marked  with  a “G”  to  signify  that  the 
job  can  be  filled  by  any  petty  officer  and  therefore  can 
be  converted  later  to  another 
rate  if  such  rate  becomes 
more  critical  for  shore  duty 
billets. 

In  December  1953,  all 
management  bureaus  were 
requested  to  obtain  detailed 
information  as  to  the  nature 
of  all  jobs  performed  by  en- 
listed personnel  in  the  shore 
establishment  in  order  to 
speed  up  the  identification 
of  these  general  administra- 
tive billets. 

The  following  facts  may 
indicate  the  results  of  our 
program  to  date.  Four  of  the 
critical  ratings  (“critical” 
in  the  sense  that  there  are  very  few  shore  billets  in 
relation  to  sea  billets)  have  had  their  ratios  of  sea  duty 
to  shore  duty  reduced  by  the  amounts  indicated  during 
the  last  20  months. 


Ratios  of  Sea  Dufy 


Rating 

From 

To 

RD 

13.09 

5.15 

SO 

6.62 

4.55 

SH 

5.74 

4.60 

BT 

6.81 

4.85 

(Explanation:  In  the  RD  rating,  for  example,  there  were  more  than 
13  sea  billets  for  each  shore  billet.  This  has  now  been  reduced  to 
around  five.) 

The  significant  feature  is  that  the  over-all  reduction 
in  each  rating  was  achieved  by  a very  large  reduction 
in  the  ratios  for  CPO  and  first  class  POs.  As  an  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  ratings  listed  above,  the  upper  two 
pay  grades  have  been  reduced  to  the  following  sea/ 
shore  ratios: 


Rating 

Ratio 

RDC 

1.13 

RD1 

2.96 

SOC 

0.76 

SOI 

3.00 

SHC 

1.48 

SHI 

3.00 

BTC 

1.83 

BTl 

2.98 

To  date,  in  this  program  a total  of  9000  general 
administrative  billets  have  been  written  for  those  in  the 
ratings  having  difficulty  obtaining  shore  duty.  This  rep- 
resents 6.4  per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  the  shore  establish- 
ment. In  addition,  nearly  1100  instructor  billets  in 


recruit  training  centers  have  been  converted  into  billets 
for  those  in  the  critical  ratings— another  one  per  cent  of 
the  shore  establishment. 

To  maintain  a close  check  on  the  shore  duty  situa- 
tion, the  Bureau  has  set  up  quarterly  reports  with  its 
electric  accounting  machine  installation,  which  give  the 
current  sea /shore  billet  ratios  for  each  rate  and  the  total 
number  of  general  administrative  and  instructor  billets 
that  have  been  marked  in  allowances.  The  Bureau  an- 
alyzes these  reports  quarterly,  seeking  to  equalize  be- 
tween ratings,  and  always  seeking  to  identify  more  jobs 
for  the  critical  ratings. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  Bureau  has  also  begun  to 
identify  general  administra- 
tive jobs  for  every  rate  in 
every  naval  district  so  there 
will  no  longer  be  certain 
areas  in  the  country  in 
which  shore  duty  is  denied 
certain  rates. 

As  a result  of  this  close 
checking,  the  Bureau  has 
been  able  so  to  control  the 
reduction  in  the  military 
strength  allocated  to  the 
shore  establishment  that 
ijour  opportunity  for  shore 
duty  in  the  critical  ratings 
has  improved  rather  than 
lessened  as  the  shore  estab- 
lishment has  been  reduced.  The  conversion  of  military 
billets  into  civilian  billets  has  also  been  kept  under  con- 
trol. This  conversion  is  required  by  the  policies  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  neither  has  posed 
objection  to  holding  the  line  on  those  billets  assigned 
to  rates  which  need  more  shore  duty. 

Analysis  of  Your  Individual  Opportunity  for  Shore  Duty 

In  order  to  determine  just  what  effect  the  improved 
sea/shore  billet  ratio  was  having  upon  you  as  indi- 
viduals, the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  recently  set  up 
a requirement  for  a detailed  set  of  statistics  on  the 
requests  for  shore  duty  in  the  SDEL  in  the  Bureau. 

This  report  will  permit  the  Bureau  to  determine  for 
each  rate  exactly  how  much  continuous  sea  service  you 
have  on  the  average  before  getting  your  shore  duty. 
Although  complete  results  are  not  available,  preliminary 
statistics  concerning  two  of  the  most  critical  ratings 
(MM  and  BT)  indicate  that  the  man  who  submits  as 
soon  as  eligible  for  “anywhere  U.  S.”  is  now  having  to 
be  at  sea  six  years  on  the  average,  to  obtain  a two-year 
tour  of  shore  duty. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  figure  for  two 
reasons.  Some  Navymen,  through  choice,  have  elected 
to  wait  until  they  had  12  or  more  years  of  continuous 
sea  service  before  requesting  shore  duty.  Some  have 
stated  a desire  for  shore  duty  only  in  a particular  locality 
where  there  are  very  few  billets  for  their  rating  and  have 
therefore  experienced  a long  delay.  But  in  general,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  machinist’s  mate  or  boilerman 
who  requests  shore  duty  “anywhere  U.  S.”  as  soon  as 
eligible,  and  has  six  years’  sea  service  (as  compared 
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to  a much  longer  period  a few  years  ago)  will  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  near  future  to  obtain  a two-year  tour 
of  shore  duty. 

“I  have  confidence  in  making  the  predietion,”  VADM 
Holloway  commented  at  this  point,  “that  these  periods 
of  sea  service  will  continue  to  be  reduced.” 

“This  is  true  because  the  extra  billets  we  have  written 
have  only  now  begun  to  generate  additional  men  to  fill 
them.  In  this  regard  I should  explain  that  we  proeure 
suflBcient  men  for  each  rate  to  fill  all  our  billets  and  to 
provide  an  extra  percentage  to  fill  the  ‘pipe  line.’ 

“Therefore,  sinee  9000  additional  billets  were  written 
for  the  critical  rates,  9000  additional  men  for  these  rates 
need  to  be  trained  and  rated.  It  is  taking  many  months 
to  obtain  the  additional  men  in  those  critical  rates  and 
will  require  approximately  two  years  to  bring  down  the 
baeklog  of  high  continuous  sea  service.  This  is  a pro- 
gressively improving  situation.  Now  the  old  hands  can 
look  forward  to  obtaining  their  shore  duty  tour  earlier 
than  before.” 

Analysis  of  Fleet  Distribution  Procedures 

Under  the  present  system  for  assigning  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  duty  stations,  responsibility  has  been  delegated 
so  that  there  are  many  personnel  officers  throughout  the 
Navy  who  have  authority  to  move  men  from  one  duty 
station  to  another.  With  this  decentralized  organization, 
opportunity  frequently  exists  for  enlisted  men  to  talk 
about  their  duty  assign- 
ments with  personnel  distri- 
butors. This  personal  atten- 
tion is  not  possible  in  all 
cases  however,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  more  individual 
attention  for  every  Navy- 
man  is  required. 

To  improve  this  situation 
even  further,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  has  recent- 
ly held  a major  conference 
of  Bureau  and  Fleet  repre- 
sentatives. That  conference 
developed  a personal  distri- 
bution system  which  is  be- 
ing recommened  to  the  Fleet 
commanders  and  CNO  for 

implementation.  Briefly,  it  will  contain  the  following 
features: 

• Establishment  of  the  personnel  function  under  an 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  (a  Rear  Admiral) 
on  the  Fleet  commanders’  staff.  This  is  concrete  rec- 
ognition of  the  increasing  importance  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration in  our  service. 

• Establishment  of  a Fleet  personnel  office  in  each 
Fleet.  This  office  will  coordinate  and  control  the  trans- 
fers of  all  personnel  within  the  Fleet.  There  will  be  a 
rating  desk  section  assigned  primary  responsibility  for 
monitoring  your  career.  For  example,  all  machinist’s 
mates  of  the  Fleet  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
machinist’s  mate  rating  desk.  This  desk  would  be 
manned  by  a chief  machinist’s  mate  under  the  super- 
vision of  a commissioned  officer. 


• Inclusion  of  a transportation  coordination  section 
in  the  Fleet  personnel  offices  to  insure  that  transporta- 
tion is  available  for  execution  of  issued  orders,  thereby 
cutting  down  time  spent  in  receiving  stations  and  other 
transient  stations. 

• Revision  of  the  present  personnel  accounting  card 
to  make  better  assignment  possible.  This  card  will  con- 
tain full  data  on  your  qualifications,  record,  preferences 
for  duty,  past  duty  stations,  and  tour  date  information. 

• There  will  be  a provision  for  making  the  above 
information  available  to  the  rating  desk  where  assign- 
ments are  made,  thereby  giving  more  individual  atten- 
tion to  every  man. 

Objectives  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 

“I  have  three  major  objectives  in  this  program,”  VADM 
Holloway  summed  up.  “I  am  deeply  interested  that  each 
one  be  achieved.” 

“First,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  may  be  able,  during  the 
coming  year,  to  improve  even  further  the  distribution 
procedures  so  that  more  individual  attention  to  every 
man’s  personal  career  may  be  possible.  This  should  re- 
sult not  only  in  more  careful  consideration  for  shore 
duty,  but  should  also  permit  a rotation  from  less  de- 
sirable to  more  favorable  tours  of  sea  and  overseas  duty.” 

The  second  objective  in  the  program,  explained 
VADM  Holloway,  is  to  designate  enough  general  ad- 
ministrative billets  to  provide  maximum  sea/shore  billet 

ratios  as  follows: 


Sea/Shore  Billet  Ratios 
Interim  Target  Ultimate  Target 


(Maximum) 

(Maximum) 

CPO  2 

CPO 

2 

P01  4 

P01 

3 

P02  5 

P02 

4 

P03  6 

P03 

5 

Taking  the 

long 

view. 

this  means  that  normal  tours 
of  shore  duty  during  a 30- 
year  career  will,  in  general, 
meet  a schedule  something 
like  this:  (note,  however, 
that  a man  will  adjust  the 
later  phrases  in  accord  with 
his  own  preferences.  Before  retiring,  for  example,  some 
men  prefer  to  “stay  at  sea  and  save  up”— others  prefer 
to  serve  ashore  near  an  area  where  they  will  settle 
down.) 


First  five  years 
6th  and  7th  years 
8th,  9th  and  10th  years 
11th  and  12th  years 
13th,  14th  and  15th  years 
16th  and  17th  years 
18th,  19th  and  20th  years 
21st  and  22nd  years 


Sea  and/ or  Overseas  duty 
Shore  duty 

Sea  and/ or  Overseas  duty 
Shore  duty 

Sea  and/ or  Overseas  duty 
Shore  duty 

Sea  and/ or  Overseas  doty 
Shore  duty 


Two  years  at  sea  and  two  years  ashore  in  succession  thereafter. 

“My  third  objective,”  eoncluded  VADM  Holloway, 
“is  to  keep  every  man  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  fully  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  program  outlined  here.  I am  happy 
to  give  All  Hands  an  assist  in  getting  out  the  word.” 
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USS  GRAND  CANYON  (AD  28)  is  basketball  champ  of  Norfolk-based  DDs. 
RADM  L.  H.  Frost  gives  trophy  to  team  capt.  Matuzak.  USS  Dyess  v/as  second. 


Long  Range  Voice 

The  Navy’s  newest  inter-continen- 
tal voice,  now  on  the  air  from  the  re- 
built U.  S.  Naval  Communication 
Station  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  capable  of 
spanning  the  whole  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  new  station,  which  required 
more  than  three  years  for  its  con- 
struction, was  built  to  provide  major 
communication  support  for  the  U.  S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  to  relieve  the  traf- 
fic load  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Components  of  the  new  station  are 
scattered  through  several  counties 
around  Norfolk.  The  station’s  trans- 
mitters are  at  Driver,  Va.,  15  miles 
west  of  Norfolk,  and  the  receiving 
unit  is  near  Northwest,  Va.,  about  27 


miles  south  of  Norfolk  in  a remote 
area  where  little  electronic  interfer- 
ence is  encountered.  The  “voice’s” 
nerve  center  is  located  on  the  Norfolk 
Naval  Base,  adjacent  to  the  Fifth 
Naval  District  Headquarters. 

Driver  has  more  than  50  radio 
transmitters  with  the  largest  one 
rated  at  50,000  watts.  There  is  one 
800-foot  tower  and  three  400-foot 
towers. 

In  addition  to  its  new  inter-conti- 
nental voice,  capable  of  communicat- 
ing with  ships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
wherever  they  may  be  and  with  com- 
mands of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  the  Norfolk  station  will 
continue  to  function  as  a major  tele- 
typewriter tape  relay  station,  serving 
all  shore-based  activities  in  the  area. 


Flying  a Submarine 

Submariners  of  the  future  will  be 
able  to  go  to  sea  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  steering  a ship 
in  a three  dimensional  element, 
thanks  to  a new  training  device  con- 
ceived by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search. 

The  new  trainer  is  designed  to 
teach  submarine  planesmen  how  to 
operate  the  single  stick  control  re- 
cently introduced  into  submarine 
construction.  This  control  gives  un- 
derwater navigation  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  flying  an  aircraft. 

The  trainer  is  planned  as  an  ad- 
dition to  a submarine  simulator 
training  unit  aheady  under  construc- 
tion. The  training  area  of  the  orig- 
inal simulator  is  a facsimile  of  the 
control  room  of  a submarine,  mov- 
able on  a cradle  arrangement  to 
give  the  occupants  an  illusion  of  un- 
derway submarine  motion.  The  stick 
control  trainer  will  be  mounted  on 
a separate  platform  and  cradle. 
Through  mechanisms  activated  by 
an  electronic  computer,  the  trainers 
will  “respond”  to  then  controls. 

The  training  equipment  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Special  Devices  Cen- 
ter of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
for  the  Navy’s  Submarine  School  at 
New  London,  Conn. 

For  Shipboard  Letter  Writers 

While  stationed  in  uss  Randolph 
(CVA  15)  two  men  in  Attack  Squad- 
ron Forty  Two  decided  to  do  a little 
interior  decorating— and  the  results 
turned  out  to  be  most  gratifying. 

After  scrounging  around  for  a few 
feet  of  scrap  pipe  and  sonie  aluminum 
sheeting,  Leroy  S.  Harmon,  AMI, 
usN,  and  Frank  L.  Brooks,  BM2,  usn, 
pooled  their  ingenuity  and  came  up 
with  two  functional  writing  desks— 
just  the  thing  for  letter  writing. 

To  make  the  desks  they  simply 
placed  the  pipe  frames  in  ordinary 
bunk  fittings,  used  hose  clamps  to 
stop  them  from  lateral  movement  and 
covered  the  frame  with  aluminum 
sheeting.  The  desks,  which  are  not 
permanent  structures,  are  supported 
by  single  leg  braces  which  are  bolted 
on  and  can  easily  be  removed. 


YESTERDAY’S  NAVY 


On  31  Jul  1944  uss  Parche  (SS  384)  penetrated  the  screen  of  a 
heavily  escorted  Japanese  convoy,  launched  a perilous  surface 
attack  by  delivering  a crippling  stern  shot  into  a freighter  and 
quickly  following  up  with  a series  of  bow  and  stern  torpedoes, 
sinking  the  leading  tanker  and  damaging  the  second  one.  Exposed 
by  the  light  of  bursting  flares,  Parche  struck  again,  this  time 
sinking  a transport.  Then  after  sending  three  smashing  bow 
shots  into  another  transport  that  was  closing  in  to  ram  her, 
Parche  escaped,  ending  46  minutes  of  violent  action. 
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TRIPLE  HEADER— l/SS  Toledo  (CA  133),  USS  Helena  (CA75),and  USS  Pittsburgh 
(CA  72)  of  Cruiser  Division  Three  conduct  three-way  transfer  of  personnel. 


News  on  Navy  Ships 

Oldline  Navymen  know  and  love 
their  ships— the  “tub”  they  called 
“home”  while  serving  on  the  China 
Station,  perhaps,  or  the  tincan  in 
which  they  cruised  the  Med.  And 
like  baseball  or  boxing  fans  they  can 
quote  facts  and  figures— and  records 
—of  the  ships  they  have  served  in. 

To  give  these  salts  a hand  with 
their  sea  stories  here  is  a roundup  of 
ship  commissionings,  decommission- 
ings, conversions  — almost  any 
changes  in  ship  status  which  might 
come  in  handy  when  you’re  shooting 
the  breeze  about  old  times. 

• USS  Bennington  (CVA  20)  has 
reported  “ready  for  duty”  after  ten 
months  of  modernization  in  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard.  “Big  Benn” 
now  sports  an  angled  flight  deck, 
steam  catapults,  closed  hurricane  bow 
and  a starboard  deck-edge  elevator 
with  tractor  ramp. 

• USS  Hammerberg  (DE  1015), 
third  of  the  Dealet/-class  escort  ves- 
sels, has  received  her  commission 
pennant  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 
Hammerberg  is  a sleek  little  tincan 
built  on  a simplified  design— to  per- 
mit quick,  economical  building  of 
similar  vessels  in  an  emergency.  At 
314  feet  and  with  a 36-foot  beam, 
DE  1015  is  only  slightly  larger  than 
World  War  II  DEs,  but  she  is  de- 
signed to  be  far  more  effective  as  an 
ocean  escort  and  anti-submarine 
vessel. 

The  new  escort  vessel’s  name  hon- 
ors Medal  of  Honor  winner  Owen 
F.  P.  Hammerberg,  BM2,  usn,  a 
qualified  diver.  He  gave  his  life  bo 
rescue  two  trapped  comrades  at  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1945,  while  they  were  at- 
tempting to  salvage  an  LST  sunk  in 
40  feet  of  water  and  20  feet  of  mud. 

• USS  Pillsbury  (DER  133),  the 
ship  that  brought  back  the  only  cap- 
tured U-boat  of  World  War  II,  has 
been  recommissioned  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  Edsall-chss  DE  has  been 


fitted  with  radar  equipment  to  spot 
aircraft,  submarines  or  surface  ves- 
sels far  out  at  sea.  She  also  received 
the  latest  in  habitability  features,  in- 
cluding air  conditioning  throughout. 
Back  on  the  job,  PUC-winning  Pills- 
burij  will  become  a part  of  the  na- 
tion’s vast  hemispheric  defense  force. 

• USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DD  932), 
the  second  of  ten  Forrest  Sherman- 
class  destroyers,  has  been  launched 
up  in  Bath,  Maine.  When  completed, 
the  418-foot  vessel  will  mount  the 
Navy’s  latest  developments  in  elec- 
tronics, gunnery,  navigational,  en- 
gineering and  anti-submarine  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  the  newest  comfort 
features  for  her  350-man  crew.  The 
class  is  larger  than  previous  destroyer- 
types,  but  use  of  aluminum  alloys  in 
the  superstructure  gives  maximum 
stability  while  maintaining  minimum 
displacement. 

• USS  Sky  watcher  (YAGR  3)  has 
been  commissioned  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.  She  is  the  third  of  four  ocean 
radar  station  ships  to  be  converted 
from  mothballed  Liberty  ships.  Sky- 
watcher  and  her  sisters  will  be  used 
in  the  Continental  Air  Defense  sys- 


tem, which  extends  to  seaward,  pro- 
viding a deepwater  link  in  the  chain 
of  early  warning  stations  being 
forged  across  the  northern  approach- 
es to  the  U.  S.  Other  links  in  this 
chain  of  defense  include  DERs  such 
as  USS  Pillsbury;  the  “Texas  Towers” 
(All  Hands,  November  1954), 
being  built  by  BuDocks;  and  the 
high  flying  radar  patrol  bombers  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

One  new  “super  service  station” 
has  been  launched  and  a second  one 
(of  the  same  class)  commissioned, 
while  a third  oiler  has  ended  an  illus- 
trious 15-year  tour  of  active  duty. 
The  new  ones  are: 

• USS  Truckee  (AO  147),  fourth 
ship  of  the  five  Neosho-class  oilers  to 
be  launched.  Boasting  double  the 
transfer  rate  and  a capacity  nearly 
90  per  cent  greater  than  standard 
oilers,  Truckee  is  a 655-footer,  with 
a beam  of  86  feet  and  a full-load 
displacement  of  40,000  tons.  Her 
Indian  name,  incidentally  means 
“all  right”  or  “very  well.” 

• USS  Hassayampa  (AO  145), 
one  of  Truckee’ s sisters  and  second 
ship  of  the  class,  has  been  commis- 


UNDERWATER  GAS  STATION— Sub-oiler  USS  Guavina  (AGSS  362)  rises  to  refuel  P5M  patrol  seaplane  at  sea. 
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sioned  at  Philadelphia.  Her  name 
comes  from  the  Yuma  Indian  word 
“hassamp,”  meaning  “water  that  is 
hidden”  or  “water  that  is  in  a dry 
bed.”  Hassayampa  is  the  name  of  an 
intermittent  river  in  West  Central 
Arizona.  AOs  145  and  147,  hke  most 
Navy  oilers,  bear  the  Indian  names 
of  rivers. 

• USS  Kaskaskia  (AO  27),  whose 
commissioning  pennant  was  hauled 


down  at  San  Diego  after  15  years 
with  the  Fleet.  In  three  trips  to  the 
Far  East  between  1950  and  1953, 
Kaskaskia  fueled  990  ships,  delivered 
1,168,500  barrels  of  fuel,  18,000 
bags  of  mail,  4500  pieces  of  freight 
and  transferred  2600  passengers. 
During  World  War  II  she  won  fame 
as  a part  of  Admiral  Nimitz’  “secret 
weapon.”  Incidentally,  Kaskaskias 
pennant  was  hauled  down  by  D.  W. 


Eagleson,  QMC,  usn,  the  same 
Eagleson  who  had  a hand  in  rurming 
that  pennant  up  when  the  Navy  first 
commissioned  the  ship  back  in  Oc- 
tober 1940.  Now  stationed  with  the 
Fleet  Training  Group  in  San  Diego, 
he  is  one  of  the  few  Kaskaskia  plank- 
owners  still  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy. 

• In  the  field  of  minecraft,  names 
have  been  announced  for  six  auxiliary 
iriinelayers  — MMAs  11  through  16. 
They  are  uss  Camanche  (MMA  11), 
Canonicus  (MMA  12),  Mintonomah 
(MMA  13),  Monadnock  (MMA 
14),  Nausett  (MMA  15)  and  Puri- 
tan (MMA  16).  These  six  vessels 
were  originally  Army  property,  but 
the  Navy  dropped  their  Army  names 
in  favor  of  hull  numbers.  However, 
the  first  10  craft  of  the  type  (ACMs, 
stricken  from  the  Navy’s  list  since 
World  War  II)  did  have  names.  The 
current  “tags”  were  taken  from 
early  Navy  monitors. 

Finally,  two  new  mine  sweepers 
have  been  commissioned.  They  are: 

• USS  Kingbird  (MSC  194),  the 
eighth  of  10  Falcon-class  sweeps. 
Commissioned  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  the 
new  144-foot,  wooden-hulled  vessel 
will  operate  out  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
as  part  of  the  Atlantic  Mine  Force 
following  her  fitting  out  and  readi- 
ness for  sea  periods.  Other  members 
of  the  class  are  uss  Falcon  (MSC 
190),  Frigate  Bird  (MSC  191), 
Hummingbird  (MSC  192),  Jacana 
(MSC  193),  Limpkin  (MSC  195), 
Meadowlark  (MSC  196),  Parrot 
(MSC  197),  Peacock  (MSC  198) 
and  Phoebe  (MSC  199).  All  except 
Meadowlark  and  Parrot  have  been 
completed. 

• USS  Enhance  (MSO  437),  an- 
other non-magnetic  minesweeper, 
formerly  designated  AM  437,  has 
been  commissioned  in  the  Eleventli 
Naval  District.  She  is  a 750-ton  ves- 
sel and  carries  a crew  of  five  oflBcers 
and  60  enlisted  men.  Incidentally, 
former  AMs  are  now  designated 
MSO  (for  ocean  mine  sweeper,  non- 
magnetic), or  MSF  (for  Fleet  mine 
sweeper) . 

Hobby  with  a 'Can  Do'  Look 

More  than  100  pieces  of  equipment 
—all  Lilliputian  in  size— make  up  the 
construction  fleet  of  Gene  Trumble, 
CDCP,  USN,  of  U.  S.  Mobile  Con- 
struction Battalion  10,  Guam,  M.  I. 

Trumble,  whose  hobby  is  design- 
ing and  building  models  of  construc- 
tion equipment,  makes  his  models  to 


MAC  Draws  King-Size  Check 


A chief  machine  accountant  in 
New  York  recently  “sold  his  auto- 
graph” for  nearly  $2400— all  he  did 
was  put  it  on  the  spot  marked  “X” 
on  reenlistment  articles.  The  chief 
with  the  new  bundle  of  liberty  let- 
tuce is  Frederick  A.  Woolrich,  Jr., 
MAC,  USN,  who  shipped  for  six 
after  completing  14  years’  service. 
Under  the  current  bonus  law,  his 
sign-up  counted  as  a first  reenlist- 
ment for  bonus  purposes,  enabling 
him  to  draw  a cool  $1380.37.  Added 
to  that  was  $200  mustering  out  pay, 
$187.14  mileage  allowance  for  the 
distance  between  Seattle  (place  of 
his  last  enlistment)  and  New  York, 
and  a cash  settlement  of  $621.50 
for  60  days’  unused  leave. 

At  the  same  time,  under  provi- 
sions of  BuPers  Inst.  1306. 25A, 
Chief  Woolrich  requested  a change 
of  duty,  listing  ComEleven  as  his 
first  choice.  Within  two  weeks  he 
-received  orders  to  NAS  San  Diego 
for  duty  in  a Bureau-controlled  MA 
billet— his  choice  for  choice  duty. 
Previously  the  chief  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Material  Catalog 
Office,  Naval  Supply  Activities, 
Brooklyn. 

Chief  Woolrich  signed  up  for  his 


first  six-year  hitch  back  in  Septem- 
ber 1940— and  as  a seaman  appren- 
tice drew  the  then  current  monthly 
pay  of  $21  (his  reenfistment  bonus 
and  allowances  would  have  paid 
that  salary  for  almost  nine  and  one- 
half  years). 

During  his  first  three  Navy  years, 
Woohich  performed  all  the  salty 
duties  seamen  become  accustomed 
to,  including  mess  cooking.  How- 
ever, he  was  advanced  to  yeoman 
third  class  in  August  1943,  and  by 
December  1945  had  risen  to  the 
rate  of  first  class  “yo-yo.”  Three 
years  later,  while  serving  at  the  Per- 
sonnel Accounting  Machine  Instal- 
lation in  Seattle,  Woohich  changed 
his  rating  to  machine  accountant. 
He  was  advanced  to  the  CPO  rate 
in  December  1950. 

In  addition  to  four  awards  of  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal  (with  the  at- 
tendant gold  hash  marks  and  rating 
badge).  Chief  Woohich  is  entitled 
to  wear  the  American  Area  Cam- 
paign Ribbon,  American  Defense 
Ribbon  with  Fleet  Clasp,  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Theater  Ribbon  with  one 
battle  star,  the  World  War  II  Vic- 
tory Medal  and  the  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal. 


A LARGE  CHECK  INDEED,  was  the  one  presented  to  Frederick  A.  Woolrich, 
Jr.,  AAAC,  USN,  when  he  signed  up  for  six  more  years.  It  totaled  $2400. 
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scale  l/87th  of  actual  size.  His  col- 
lection, built  up  over  a period  of 
seven  years,  includes  miniatures  of 
caterpillars,  a railroad  crane,  two 
180-foot  cranes,  several  shovels, 
earthmovers,  trucks  and  compressors. 
He  also  has  a scale-model  200-foot 
crane  which  he  designed  for  special 
building  jobs. 

All  of  his  machines  are  hand- 
carved  from  balsa  wood  and  glued 
together.  He  can  design  and  build  a 
caterpillar  in  eight  hours  while  a 
crane  with  all  its  complicated  boom 
construction  takes  more  than  two 
weeks  to  make. 

One  of  Trumble’s  recent  projects 
was  completed  at  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  his  last  duty  station  before 
going  to  Guam.  It  was  a scale  model 
of  a crane  to  be  used  by  instructors 
at  the  Battalion  Center  Driver 
School  there.  The  model  enables  stu- 
dents to  study  workings  of  the  crane 
in  miniature  before  they  are  taught 
operation  of  the  full-size  machine. 
Trumble’s  ability  to  make  these  mod- 
els is  enhanced  by  his  knowledge  of 
construction  equipment  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  a recent  graduate  of  the 
Driver  School  at  Port  Hueneme. 

Carrier  Jet  Trainer 

An  advanced  two-place  jet  trainer, 
the  T2V-1,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Navy  for  eventual  delivery  to  fleet 
units.  Called  the  first  production-line 
plane  in  the  U.  S.  to  include  “boun- 
dary layer  control”  as  standard  equip- 
ment, the  T2V-1  can  operate  from 
CVL  and  larger  type  carriers  or  from 
shore  bases. 

The  boundary  layer  control  sys- 
tem, which  makes  possible  the  re- 
duced landing  speed  and  shorter 
takeoff  runs  vital  in  carrier  opera- 
tions, consists  of  diverting  com- 
pressed air  from  the  engine  to  slotted 
tubes  inside  the  wing’s  trailing  edge. 
The  compressed  air  is  blown  at  high 
speed  out  over  the  wing  flaps,  caus- 
ing the  boundary  layer  (the  normal 
flow  of  air  over  the  wing)  to  hug  the 
wing  surface.  This  increases  lift, 
while  delaying  the  approach  to  the 
plane’s  stalling  point.  As  a result, 
the  new  trainer  can  land  at  only  85 
knots— slower  than  any  other  jet— yet 
its  top  speed  is  in  excess  of  500  knots. 

Physically,  the  T2V-1  resembles 
the  veteran  Shooting  Star  type  trainer, 
a high-tailed  arrow  with  straight 
wings  and  tip  tanks.  The  trainer  is  38 
feet  long  and  13  feet  high,  with  a 
wingspan  of  42  feet  (including  the 


EAST  COAST  VIEW  of  West  Coast  carrier  was  enjoyed  by  over  a million 
people  during  exhibit  of  model  of  USS  Shangri  La  in  N.  Y.  railroad  station. 


Shangri  La  Mokes  East  and  West  Coast  Ports  Same  Day 


USS  Shangri  La  (CVA  38),  com- 
plete with  angled  deck  and  modern 
snub-nosed  hurricane-bow,  recently 
showed  sightseers  on  both  coasts 
the  Navy’s  “new  look”  for  seagoing 
airfields.  The  feat  was  accomplished 
by  displaying  a BuShips  model  on 
the  East  Coast  while  the  mighty 
carrier  herself  was  making  personal 
appearances  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  and  in  her  home  port,  San 
Diego. 

An  estimated  million  persons 
viewed  BuShips’  perfect-scale  mod- 
el of  the  carrier  during  a 12-day 
exhibition  in  New  York’s  Grand 
Central  Station.  The  model  meas- 
ures 18  feet  six  inches  by  five  feet 
and  stands  in  a case  eight  feet  high. 

Shangri  La,  first  commissioned  at 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  in  1944,  was 
recommissioned  last  January  at  Se- 
attle after  a program  of  moderniza- 
tion which  included  (in  addition  to 
the  angled  deck  and  hurricane 
bow)  the  following  improvements: 


• Relocation  of  Primary  Flight 
Control  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
deck  above  the  flight  deck.  The  12 
huge  tinted-glass  windows  of  “Pri- 
Fly”  now  jut  out  on  the  after  end 
of  the  “island,”  instead  of  being  lo- 
cated amidships. 

• An  aluminum  deck-edge  ele- 
vator, lighter  in  weight  but  having 
greater  strength  and  lifting  capacity 
than  previous  types. 

• Increased  medical  and  hospi- 
tal spaces. 

• Improved  facilities  for  fuel 
and  provision  replenishment  at  sea. 

• Steam  catapults. 

Shangri  La  in  miniature  also  has 
the  Navy’s  new  rubber  life  boats 
and  modern  guns.  Poised  on  her 
flight  deck  are  models  of  the  latest 
types  of  jet  aircraft.  In  addition  to 
her  “cruise”  in  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, the  carrier  model  has  been 
shown  in  Seattle,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Day- 
ton  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


non-jettisonable  tip  tanks).  Its  range 
is  about  900  miles. 

Other  features  of  the  seagoing 
schoolplane  include: 

• Provisions  for  two  types  of  jet 
engines,  the  J33-A-22  (with  6100 
pounds  of  thrust),  or  the  J48-P-8A 
(with  7250  pounds  of  thrust). 

• Slats  on  the  wing  leading  edge 
which  move  forward  and  down  au- 
tomatically over  a 17-degree  arc,  pro- 
viding maximum  wing  performance 
as  the  plane’s  speed  and  angle  of  at- 
tack change. 

• New  cockpit  arrangement,  with 
a rear  seat  six  inches  higher  than  the 
front  seat  to  give  improved  instruc- 


tor-student contact  and  observation. 

• Two-in-one  control  panel  in- 
struments, with  switches  which  en- 
able the  pilot  to  read  various  navi- 
gational devices  from  a single  gauge. 

• An  “inside  windscreen”  which 
pops  up  automatically  to  protect  the 
after  cockpit  from  wind  blast  in  case 
the  canopy  is  jettisoned. 

Penguin's  Beil  Dives  Deep 

A new  record  depth  for  a diving 
bell  from  a submarine  rescue  vessel 
was  set  when  uss  Penguin  (ASR  12) 
sent  its  rescue  bell  350  feet  below  the 
surface.  This  bettered  by  25  feet  the 
old  mark  by  uss  Skylark  (ASR  20). 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


Junior  Navy  Fans  Gef  Close-up  View  of  the  Fleet 


Children  the  world  over  get  a 
large  charge  out  of  seeing  ships  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  especially 
when  they  are  invited  on  board  for 
a close  inspection  of  these  vessels. 


Typical  of  the  ships  that  have  in- 
vited the  small  fry  on  board  is  uss 
Warrick  (AKA  89),  which  played 
host  to  the  second  graders  of  Valle- 
cito  school  in  Lafayette,  Calif., 
while  the  ship  was  at  the  Oakland 
Naval  Supply  Center,  uss  Coral  Sea 
(CVA  43)  dropped  anchor  at 
Palermo,  Sicily,  and  gave  a large 
group  of  school  girls  a whaleboat 
ride  to  and  from  the  carrier,  uss 
Ticonderoga  (CVA  14)  showed  off 
her  new  overhaul  to  more  than  400 
children  of  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  area. 


VIRGINIA  high  school  girl  learns 
Navy  semaphore  during  her  class 
tour  of  USS  Ticonderoga  (CVA  14). 

In  many  ports  in  the  U.  S.  and 
overseas.  Navy  ships  are  rolling  out 
the  welcome  mat  as  they  drop  an- 
chor. The  word  is  passed  to  nearby 
schools  and  children  of  all  ages 
make  for  the  Fleet  landing  with 
their  special  invitations  “in  hand.” 

In  addition  to  the  thrill  of  walk- 
ing the  decks  of  a real  fighting  ship 
and  sighting  through  the  big  guns 
they  are  often  treated  to  refresh- 
ments and  in  foreign  ports  they  usu- 
ally stay  to  see  a movie  if  movies 
are  not  plentiful  in  the  locality. 


LITTLE  GIRLS  from  Sicily  give  a big 
hand  for  the  men  of  USS  Coral  Sea 
as  they  pull  alongside  for  a visit. 

These  three  ships  are  representa- 
tive of  the  many  Navy  vessels,  large 
and  small,  that  conduct  tours  of 
their  ships,  adding  to  their  visitors’ 
nautical  knowledge  and  increasing 
good  will  toward  the  U.S.  Fleet. 


ON  THE  WEST  COAST  California  school  kids  were  treated  to  tasty  snack 
by  crewmembers  of  USS  Warrick  (AKA  89)  during  their  visit  to  the  ship. 


Amphib  Ships  Get  Big  Welcome 

Seven  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet’s 
Amphibious  Force  met  a royal  recep- 
tion in  San  Diego  following  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  Far  East  duty.  The 
special  reception— complete  with  11 
bands  and  cheering  crowds— was  ar- 
ranged for  the  ships’  crews  and  5500 
men  of  the  First  Marine  Division  who 
were  passengers  aboard  the  attack 
transports  uss  George  Clymer  (APA 
27),  Talladega  (APA  208),  Renville 
(APA  227)  and  Pickaway  (APA 
222).  Accompanying  the  transports 
were  uss  Winston  (AKA  94),  Bal- 
duck  (APD  132)  and  Begor  (APD 
127). 

George  Clymer,  flagship  of  Phib- 
Ron  Three,  led  the  group  into  port 
after  an  18-day  cruise  from  Inchon, 
Korea,  uss  Whetstone  (LSD  27), 
originally  scheduled  to  arrive  after 
the  other  ships,  moored  the  previous 
afternoon. 

During  their  Far  Eastern  tour 
Whetstone,  Begor  and  Baldiick  made 
a name  for  themselves  in  Operation 
“Passage  to  Freedom,”  the  historic 
Indo-Chinese  evacuation. 

55,000th  Landing  for  GCA  17 

When  test  pilot  LCDR  Ted 
Crosby,  usn,  zoomed  out  of  the 
western  sky  over  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  to  land  his  jet  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Ground  Control  Approach 
Unit  17,  it  was  a routine  landing 
for  him  but  for  GCA  17  it  was  a 
special  occasion  — GCA  17  had 
brought  in  its  55,000th  landing. 

To  celebrate  the  important  event, 
GCA  17  pulled  out  all  stops  with 
a cake-cutting  ceremony  and  full 
trimmings.  The  cake  commemorating 
the  55,000th  landing  was  prepared 
by  the  NAS  galley  and  although  the 
recipe  was  not  released  it  is  assumed 
to  have  been  angel  food. 

Flight  Safety  Award 

Patrol  Squadron  46  won  the  fourth 
quarter  Flight  Safety  Award  for  pa- 
trol squadrons  presented  by  the  Com- 
mander Air  Force,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 
During  the  period  of  competition,  the 
squadron  had  an  accident-free  record 
during  1 Oct  54  through  31  Dec  55. 

Commander  W.  J.  Leary,  usn,  who 
was  in  command  of  VP-46  at  the  time 
of  the  award  achievement,  accepted 
the  award  from  the  Commander 
Fleet  Air  Wing  Fourteen.  During 
competition  for  the  award,  VP-46 
completed  its  assigned  mission  in  Far 
Eastern  waters  as  part  of  FAW-14. 
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ALL  HANDS 


NAVY  HURDLEMAN  Jack  Davis,  ENS,  USN,  tops  one  during  a practice  race, 
Davis  will  try  out  as  a member  of  the  U.  S.  Olympics  Team  next  year. 


FASRon  707  Has  Trophies  on  Ice 

Fleet  Aircraft  Service  Squadron 
107,  based  at  Keflavik,  Iceland,  has 
walked  away  with  almost  every  sports 
trophy  put  up  for  competition  in  the 
area.  Although  outnumbered  20  to 
one  by  Army  and  Air  Force  units  in 
the  joint  command,  the  sailors  have 
dominated  just  about  every  sporting 
event  they’ve  entered. 

It  all  began  in  the  spring  of  1954 
when  the  squadron  basketball  team 
won  the  Keflavik  Airport  Sportsman- 
ship Trophy.  Then  the  volleyball 
team  went  the  hoopsters  one  better 
as  the  ball  slammers  brought  home 
two  trophies.  One  was  for  winning 
the  league  championship  and  the 
other  was  for  taking  the  base  cham- 
pionship. 

Then  came  the  Iceland  summer 
and  the  softball  season.  FASRon  107 
softballers  won  both  the  league  and 
base  championships.  In  individual 
competition.  Ensign  R.  L.  Burkley, 
USN,  won  the  championship  in  the 
first  flight  of  the  base  golf  tourna- 
ment held  in  Reykjavik.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  LCDR  J.  B.  Quigley,  usn, 
finished  runner-up  in  the  Keflavik 
Badminton  Tournament. 

To  honor  the  sports  champions  of 
Iceland,  FASRon  107  was  feted  at  a 
special  victory  dinner  and  dance  at 
the  base  club.  Air  Force  General 
Hutchison  presented  the  squadron 
with  the  Commander  Iceland  De- 
fense Force  “Commander’s  Trophy,” 
the  award  given  to  the  outfit  scoring 
the  most  points  in  various  athletic 
competitions.  This  is  similar  to  Navy’s 
“Athletic  Excellence”  trophy. 

But  FASRon  107  is  not  an  outfit 
to  rest  on  its  past  laurels.  This  year’s 
basketball  team  finished  runner-up  in 
the  league,  qualifying  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  Keflavik  Base  champion- 
ship. The  squadron  volleyball  team 
completed  the  1955  year  undefeated. 

Services'  Free  Throw  Champ 

Jim  Castano,  ADI,  usn,  of  Fleet 
Air  Service  Squadron  51  of  NAAS 
Sanford,  Fla.,  won  the  National 
Armed  Forces  YMCA  free  throw 
championship  for  the  second  consec- 
utive year.  “Big  Jim”  tossed  in  97 
out  of  100  attempts  from  the  charity 
line  to  win  the  title  over  Joe  Fenas 
of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  Lloyd 
Wood,  of  Norfolk,  who  tied  for  sec- 
ond with  96  each. 

Castano  was  competing  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Norfolk  YMCA  team, 
which  won  the  team  title.  The  seven- 


man  Norfolk  team  scored  an  astound- 
ing 94  per  cent  with  658  baskets  in 
700  attempts. 

Twice  named  to  the  center  posi- 
tion on  All-Navy  basketball  teams 
while  playing  with  Naval  Air  Station 
Norfolk  and  the  Hawaiian  Area  team, 
Castano  was  this  year’s  player-coach 
for  the  NAAS  Sanford  “SeaFads.” 
The  Sanford  outfit  won  the  1955 
ComFairJax  tourney  and  advanced 
to  the  finals  of  the  ComAirLant 
tourney. 

Last  year,  Castano  won  the  na- 
tional free  throw  title  by  setting  a 
new  record  of  98  baskets  in  100  at- 


FREE  THROW  CHAMP,  Jim  Castano, 
ADI,  USN,  tossed  97  out  of  100 
through  hoop  to  win  title  second  time. 


tempts.  The  National  Armed  Forces 
YMCA  has  sponsored  similar  free 
throw  contests  for  the  past  33  years. 
You  don’t  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
basketball  player  to  enter  this  tourna- 
ment. 

Athletic  Excellence  Competition 

The  destroyer  uss  Brown  (DD 
546)  and  the  heavy  cruiser  uss  To- 
ledo (CA  133)  won  the  1954  Com- 
CruDesPac  Athletic  Excellence  Com- 
petition. Brown  totaled  870  points  to 
win  the  trophy  in  Group  One  while 
uss  Toledo  had  784  points  to  win  in 
Group  Two. 

Group  One  is  composed  of  destroy- 
ers and  escort  vessels  and  Group  Two 
is  made  up  of  battleships,  cruisers 
and  destroyer  tenders.  The  point 
compilations  are  based  on  inter  ship 
and  intra  ship  athletics  throughout 
the  Force. 

Brown  won  the  Group  One  trophy 
by  a margin  of  60  points  over  second 
place  uss  Bradford  (DD  545).  Both 
ships,  incidentally,  were  in  the  same 
destroyer  division,  making  competi- 
tion mighty  tough.  The  lowest  ship 
in  this  division  compiled  608  points 
to  place  10th  among  the  ships  of  the 
entire  Force. 

Cruisers  took  all  honors  in  Group 
Two.  Following  Toledo  were  second 
place  uss  Saint  Paul  (CA  73)  with 
695  points  and  third  place  uss  Los 
Angeles  (CA  135)  with  663  points. 
High  among  the  tender  contenders 
was  uss  Prairie  (AD  15). 
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NAVY  SPORTS 


DESLANT  COACH,  Al  Gibbs,  is  almost 
hidden  by  only  a part  of  the  sports 
trophies  his  men  have  won  this  year. 


DesLant  Sports  Kings 

One  of  the  most  successful  sports 
years  in  the  history  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Destroyer  Force  was  climaxed 
when  three  of  the  DesLant  hard 
slugging  boxers  won  Inter-Service  ti- 
tles. The  1954-55  seas-on  marked  a 
year  in  which  more  than  100  Des- 
Lant athletes  finished  in  the  top 
three  in  eight  of  ten  sports. 

Since  the  summer  of  ’54,  the  De- 
stroyer Force  teams  have  won  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  competitions  in  box- 
ing, basketball,  bowling  and  swim- 
ming. Runner-up  honors  were  won 
in  touch  football  and  baseball.  In 
four  of  the  lesser  sports,  the  de- 
stroyer sailors  placed  third  in  both 
volleyball  and  golf.  The  only  two 
sports  in  which  the  tincan  athletes 
failed  to  place  were  softball  and 
tennis. 

In  addition,  the  pistol  and  rifle 
team  placed  second  and  a Destroyer 
Force  golfer  took  high  medalist  hon- 
ors in  the  1954  meet.  Stan  Kernan, 
a lanky  fire  control  technician  from 
uss  Warrington  (DD  843)  repeated 
his  previous  year’s  performance  by 
being  named  the  most  valuable 
player  in  the  1955  Atlantic  Fleet  bas- 
ketball tournament. 

The  Destroyer  Force  teams  are  se- 
lected from  the  crews  of  more  than 
200  ships  based  from  Nervport,  R.  L, 
to  key  West,  Fla. 

Trainer  for  the  DesLant  teams  for 
the  past  couple  years  has  been  Al 
Gibbs,  FPC,  usN,  a rugged  little  vet- 
eran of  a decade  in  Navy  Sports.  In 
addition  to  his  job  as  trainer  and 
coach,  Gibbs  handles  the  billeting  of 
enlisted  men  in  uss  Sierra  (AD  18). 


For  Sharpshooters 

The  All-Navy  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Ghampionships  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  on  1 through  6 
August.  Gompetitors  in  this  year’s 
matches  will  be  the  winning  teams 
and  the  high  six  individuals  not  on 
those  teams  (in  both  rifle  and  pistol) 
from  the  All-Navy  Eastern  and  West- 
ern eliminations. 

After  the  All-Navy  championships, 
the  best  rifle  and  pistol  shooters  will 
be  selected  to  enter  the  National  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Ghampionships  at  Gamp 
Perry,  Ohio,  as  the  team  represent- 
ing the  U.  S.  Navy.  This  team,  it 
should  be  noted,  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  teams  that  will  be  entered  by 
the  various  ships  and  stations 
throughout  the  Navy. 

Rifle  teams  competing  in  the  All- 
Navy  will  consist  of  six  firing  mem- 
bers. On  the  pistol  teams,  there  will 
be  four  firing  members  and  two  alter- 
nates. Each  team  should  have  a team 
captain  and  coach.  It  is  essential  that 
the  team  captain  be  a commissioned 
officer.  Either  or  both  the  team  cap- 
tain and  coach  may  be  among  the 
firing  members. 

Individual  rifle  championships  will 
be  based  on  the  total  of  two  times 
over  the  National  Match  Gourse  fir- 
ing .30  caliber  M-1  rifle  with  service 
ammunition.  The  team  champion- 
ships, which  will  be  separate  matches, 
will  be  based  on  the  total  team  score 
of  the  firing  members  once  over  the 
National  Match  Gourse.  Scores  made 
in  an  individual  match  will  not  be 
used  in  scoring  the  team  total. 

Individual  pistol  championships 
will  also  be  based  on  the  total  of  two 
times  over  the  National  Match 
Gourse  firing  the  .45  cabiler  auto- 
matic pistol  with  service  ammunition 
at  Standard  American  Targets.  The 
team  championships  will  be  based  on 
the  total  scores  of  four  firing  mem- 
bers once  over  the  National  Match 
Gourse.  Like  the  rifle  matches,  the 
pistol  team  match  is  a separate  event 
and  scores  made  in  individual  shoot- 
ing will  not  count. 

The  All-Navy  Rifle  and  Pistol 
championships  will  be  conducted 
according  to  article  13-126  of  the 
Landing  Party  Manual  1950.  Govern- 
ing firing  and  range  procedures  will 
be  the  current  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation rules.  Gopies  of  these  rules 
may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  1600 
Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  G. 

The  path  of  eliminations  in  the 
rifle  and  pistol  matches  will  be  iden- 


tical to  other  sports  on  the  All-Navy 
level,  with  Eastern  and  Western 
Navy  champions  meeting  for  All- 
Navy  honors. 

Individual  and  team  awards  will 
be  made  according  to  articles  13-129 
and  13-130  of  the  Landing  Party 
Marmal. 

You  can  get  all  the  official  infor- 
mation on  the  All-Navy  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Ghampionships  if  you  check 
BuPers  Inst  1710. IB,  Ghange  1.  This 
introduction  also  gives  other  perti- 
nent information  and  a description 
of  both  rufle  and  pistol  National 
Match  Gourses. 

Top  Navy  Skeet  Shooter 

A Ghief  Petty  Officer  down  at  NAS 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  hopes  to  be  one  of 
four  Americans  on  the  firing  line 
when  skeet  competition  gets  under- 
way in  the  1956  Olympic  Games. 

The  Navy  shotgun  expert  is  Ken  L. 
Pendergras,  AEG,  usn,  of  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  Training  Unit  at  Jackson- 
ville. A comparative  newcomer  to  the 
scattergun  sport.  Pendergras  is  bas- 
ing his  bid  for  an  Olympic  berth  on 
his  standings  in  two  major  shooting 
matches. 

Ghief  Pendergras  won  the  1955 
Pan  American  skeetshooting  cham- 
pionship in  Mexico  Gity  and  was 
runner  up  in  the  World  Ghampion- 
ship  matches  held  at  Garacas,  Ven- 
ezuela, last  October. 

In  a little  over  four  years  that  he’s 
been  skeet  shooting,  Pendergras  has 
enjoyed  superb  success.  And  he  fig- 
ures to  improve  in  this,  his  fifth  year 
of  competitive  shooting. 

He  began  this  year’s  firing  in  sen- 
sational fashion  by  smashing  198  tar- 
gets in  200  shots  to  defeat  shooters 
from  seven  countries  competing  in 
the  Pan- Am  Games. 

Pendergras  defeated  the  top  gun 
men  from  the  U.S.,  Guba,  Ghile,  Ar- 
gentina, Venezuela,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guatemala. 

After  scoring  a perfect  50  in  the 
preliminaries,  he  broke  74  clays  the 
first  day,  100  straight  the  second  day 
and  closed  with  24  to  walk  away 
with  top  honors. 

Igor  Pezas,  Greenwich,  Gonn., 
trailed  the  only  Navyman  in  the 
shoot  by  one  target. 

Pendergras  had  to  overcome  a big 
handicap  to  take  runner-up  laurels 
in  Garacas  last  year. 

A few  days  before  his  first  firing 
in  international  competition,  he  learn- 
ed that  he’d  have  to  assume  a “low 
gun”  position  before  calling  target. 
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International  rules  call  for  a shooter 
to  have  the  stock  of  the  gun  four 
inches  under  the  armpit.  Pendergras, 
accustomed  to  the  American  system 
of  having  the  gun  in  position  to  fire 
before  barking  “pull,”  had  to  make 
a quick  changeover. 

This  rule  made  it  tough  for  the 
chief,  since  a switch  in  style  on  such 
short  notice  can  play  havoc  with  any- 
one’s timing.  Pendergras  overcame 
this  obstacle  to  finish  as  second  best 
in  the  world. 

“I  plan  on  using  the  ‘low  gun’  po- 
sition from  now  on,”  he  stated.  “I 
want  to  be  ready  when  the  Olympic 
tryouts  are  held.” 

Pendergras  got  his  chance  to  take 
part  in  the  World  Championships 
when  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion five-man  team  captured  the  team 
title  in  the  1954  National  Skeet 
Championships  in  Detroit.  Other 
members  of  the  Jax  team  were  Bill 
Arthur,  Titus  Harris,  Joy  Hayman 
and  Gunner  Smith. 

Pendergras  and  Harris  Joined 
forces  to  win  the  1954  two-man  team 
title  also.  In  fact,  these  two  shot- 
gunners  have  dominated  two-man 
team  firing  in  every  match  they’ve 
entered. 

In  the  individual  standings  at  the 
Detroit  shoot,  Pendergras  was  sec- 
ond, one  target  behind  Glenn  Van 
Buren,  veteran  Air  Force  skeet  in- 
structor. His  score  was  247x250. 

In  other  matches  in  1954,  Pender- 
gras won  the  Florida  state  high  over- 
all title,  was  a member  of  the  win- 
ning five-man  team  that  posted  a rec- 
ord 495x500. 

He  also  won  the  Class  AA  all- 
gauge event  and  was  runner-up  in 
the  410  and  20  gauge  events. 

In  the  Georgia  state  matches,  the 
NAS  Jax  five-man  team  won  the  title, 
Pendergras  and  Harris  took  the  two- 
man  team  crown  and  Pendergras  was 
second  in  the  all-gauge  and  high  over- 
all events. 

Chief  Pendergras,  a veteran  of  14 
years’  naval  service,  posted  an  im- 
posing 98.8  average  in  last  year’s  fir- 
ing but  Just  failed  being  named  on 
the  All-America  skeet  team  because 
of  military  duties. 

To  qualify  for  possible  selection  to 
this  team,  a gunner  must  fire  at  least 
1000  registered  targets  and  CPO  Pen- 
dergras was  able  to  blaze  away  at 
only  850,  putting  him  150  shy  of  the 
required  number.  The  chief  figures, 
that  making  the  Olympic  team  would 
be  a balm  to  his  wounds. 


\When  the  Navy  fights 
come  up,  many  former 
All-Navy  and  near  All-Navy 
champions  manage  to  be 
around. 

For  instance,  two  former  All- 
Navy  champions,  A1  Gibbs, 
FPC,  usN,  and  Charles  “Chico” 
Ayala,  CSS,  usn,  were  very  ac- 
tive in  this  year’s  fights.  Neither 
fought,  but  each  could  claim 
some  of  the  credit  for  leading 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Destroyer 
Force  sock  squad  to  one  of  its 
greatest  seasons. 

“We  didn’t  do  anything,”  A1 
and  Chico  modestly  agree. 
“The  boys  did  it  all.  They  had 
the  desire  and  physical  capa- 
bilities to  go  all  the  way  to  the 
top.  All  we  did  was  guide  them 
a little  here  and  there.” 

After  the  Eastern  Navy  team 
had  won  eight  of  the  10  All- 
Navy  titles,  Gibbs  and  Ayala 
were  selected  as  coach  and 
trainer  for  the  All-Navy  squad 
in  the  Inter-Service  bouts.  Also 
selected  as  trainers  on  the  All- 
Navy  team  were  M.  E.  “Murph” 
Griffiths,  SDl,  usn,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  Carl  Bombardier, 
BTl,  USN,  of  uss  Essex  (CVA 
9).  Lieutenant  Russ  Connors, 
USN,  who  was  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Eastern  Navy  squad, 
acted  in  a similar  capacity  for 
the  All-Navy  team. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  All-Navy  and  Inter- 
Service  fights  this  year  received 
world-wide  radio  coverage  via 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  Service.  The  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  AFRTS  sent 
up  an  “all-Navy”  crew  to  cover 
the  bouts.  Chuck  Leahy,  JOC, 


USN,  did  the  blow-by-blow  and 
G.  A.  Bean,  TEC,  usn,  was  the 
engineer.  It’s  estimated  that 
AFRTS  has  a listening  audi- 
ence of  over  90  million  people. 
★ ★ ★ 

Photo  coverage  of  both  the 
All-Navy  and  Inter-Service 
fights  was  excellent,  thanks  to 
the  I2th  Naval  District.  In  the 
first  night  of  the  Inter-Service, 
Merrie  Allison,  PH3  (W),  usn, 
covered  the  action.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  Allison  had 
ever  been  assigned  to  shoot 
sports  action.  She  did  a fine 
Job,  despite  the  advice  the  re- 
porters and  other  photogra- 
phers kept  volunteering. 

★ ★ ★ 

According  to  the  195.5  Base- 
ball Almanac,  Abner  Double- 
day did  not  invent  the  game  of 
baseball.  The  New  York  Knick- 
erbockers baseball  club  ap- 
pointed Alexander  J.  Cart- 
wright, Jr.,  to  frame  a set  of 
playing  rules  in  1845.  If  base- 
ball had  a “birth”  (although 
the  game  probably  evolved 
from  two  English  games),  this 
was  it.  Amazingly,  Cartwright 
chose  a set  of  rules  which  have 
changed  but  little  in  m.ore  than 
100  years.  For  example,  he 
proposed  that  the  infield  be 
square,  rather  than  diamond  or 
rectangle,  then  used  in  many 
places,  and  that  the  diagonal 
be  42  paces  (126  feet)  as  com- 
pared with  the  127  feet  3% 
inches  that  now  separates  home 
from  second  base.  Incidentally, 
this  fact-loaded  Baseball  Al- 
manac will  soon  be  in  your  ship 
or  station  library. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 
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Reenlistment  Brings  Guaranteed  Schooling  Under  New  Program 


Navymen  in  26  ratings  and  those 
in  Construction  Group  ratings  other 
than  surveyor,  who  sign  up  for  a 
first  reenlistment  under  conditions 
listed  below  are  now  guaranteed 
training  at  certain  naval  schools,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers  Inst.  1133.5.  The 
purpose  of  this  new  program  is  to 
provide  men  in  these  ratings  an  ad- 
ditional incentive  for  shipping  over. 

Other  schools  and  ratings  are  not 
included  in  the  program  due  to  the 
capacities  of  and  demands  upon 
many  schools.  The  instruction  points 
out,  however,  that  the  Chief  of  Na- 
val Personnel  desires  that  every  con- 
sideration be  given  to  desires  for 
schooling  of  any  personnel  who  re- 
enlist. In  such  cases  a quota  for  any 
school  (for  which  you  will  be  elig- 
ible upon  reenlistment)  should  be 
obtained  before  the  date  of  your  dis- 
charge, so  that  you  may  be  ordered 
to  school  after  reenlistment. 

Here  is  a list  of  the  ratings  elig- 
ible for  training  under  the  new  In- 
struction and  the  schools  to  which 
they  may  be  ordered: 

BT — Class  "B"  Boilerman 
CS— Class  "B"  Commissaryman 
EM — Class  "B"  Electrician's  Mates 
ET — Class  "B"  Electronics  Technicians 
GM— Class  "B"  Gunner's  Mates 
1C— Class  "B"  1C  Electricians 
MU — Naval  School  of  Music,  Class  "B" 
YN— Class  "B"  Yeoman 
AE— Class  "B"  Aviation  Electrician's 
Mates 

AT— Class  "B"  Advanced  Aviation  Elec- 
tronics Technicians 
TD— Class  "B"  Tradevman 
PH— Class  "B"  Advanced  Photographer's 
Mates 

AG— Class  "B"  Aerographer's  Mates 
AC— Class  "B"  Air  Controlman 
MN— Mine  Warfare  (Advanced  Mines) 
RM-TE— Class  "C"  Teletype  Maintenance 
TE— Class  "C"  Cryptographers 
TM— Class  "C"  Torpedoman's  Mate 
OM-IM— Class  "C"  Opticalman  and  In- 
strumentman  (any  one  course) 

ME-FP — Class  "C"  Welding 
FT— Class  "C"  Fire  Control  Technician 
(GFCS  Mk  56  or  UWFC  Mk  102) 
AC-AT— Class  "C"  Ground  Controlled 
Approach 

PR — Class  "C"  Oxygen 
AB— Class  "C"  Catapult  and  Arresting 
Gear 


SO — 12-week  Maintenance  Course  at 
Fleet  Sonar  School. 

In  order  to  be  guaranteed  assign- 
ment to  school  training  under  this 
program  your  reenlistment  must 
meet  the  following  conditions: 

• The  reenlistment  must  be  your 
first  and  you  must  be  reenlisting  in 
the  Regular  Navy. 

• You  must  reenlist  on  board  your 
permanent  duty  station  within  24 
hours  after  discharge. 

• You  must  not  have  exercised 
any  choice  of  duty  assignment  as  pro- 
vided for  in  BuPers  Inst.  I306.25A. 

• You  must  specifically  request 
school  training. 

• You  must  m.eet  all  entrance  re- 
quirements for  the  applicable  school. 
These  are  set  forth  in  NavPers 
91769-B,  BuPers  Inst.  5510.3C, 
ComTraComPac  Inst.  1500. 2G,  Com- 
TraComLant  Inst.  1540.  ID  or  the 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Com- 
mand Bulletin. 

• Your  reenlistment  must  be  for 
a period  equal  to  the  obligated  serv- 
ice requirements  for  the  school  in- 
volved plus  six  months.  If  (through 
no  fault  of  your  own)  you  are  or- 
dered to  a school  which  convenes 
later  than  six  months  after  you  re- 
enlist, you  will  still  get  the  school 
even  though  you  don’t  have  the  ob- 
ligated service  time. 

• You  must  be  in  pay  grade  E-4 
or  above,  in  one  of  the  listed  ratings. 

• You  must  be  considered  a suit- 


able school  candidate  by  your  com- 
manding officer. 

Personnel  (other  than  those  in 
Construction  Group  ratings)  who 
meet  the  above  conditions  are  fur- 
nished the  following  guarantee:  1) 
you  will  be  ordered  to  the  school 
listed  opposite  your  rating  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  laid  down  for 
that  school;  2)  you  will  receive  or- 
ders to  the  school  within  six  months 
of  reenlisting,  unless  requests  for  that 
school  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
school.  If  the  school  is  filled  to  ca- 
pacity during  the  first  six  months 
of  your  reenlistment,  then  you  will 
receive  orders  as  soon  as  possible- 
in  any  event  during  your  current 
enlistment  (and  without  regard  to 
obligated  service  requirements). 

Gonstruction  Group  personnel 
whose  reenlistments  meet  the  con- 
ditions for  schooling  receive  the 
same  guarantee,  except  that  they 
will  be  ordered  to  Class  “B”  school 
within  14  months  instead  of  six 
months  (due  to  the  infrequent  con- 
vening dates  of  Group  VIII  schools ) . 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is 
no  Glass  “B”  school  for  surveyors. 

Navy  Sons  Get  Scholarships 
From  Society  of  Sponsors  of  USN 

The  Society  of  Sponsors  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  held  their  annual  meeting 
last  May  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
group  is  an  organization  of  about  800 
women  who  have  christened  com- 
batant ships  of  the  Navy. 

One  of  the  special  projects  of  the 
Society  is  to  provide  scholarships  at 
preparatory  schools  for  sons  of  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  who 
plan  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy. 
Preference  is  given  to  sons  of  de- 
ceased personnel.  Six  such  scholar- 
ships were  awarded  last  year.  For 
the  years  1955-56,  four  scholarships 
have  been  promised  and,  if  funds 
permit,  two  more  will  be  given. 

Applications  from  qualified  candi- 
dates may  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Leggett,  22  Church  St.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  or  Mrs.  John  J.  Crane, 
24  Ross  Lane,  Vallejo,  Calif. 
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Get  Your  Entry  In  for 
All-Navy  Cartoon  Contest 
Deadline  Is  1 September 

Entries  are  now  being  accepted 
for  the  first  All-Navy  Comic  Cartoon 
Contest.  If  you  think  you’ve  got  a 
pretty  good  idea  for  a gag,  draw  it 
up  and  submit  it. 

The  cartoon  contest  is  the  first  in 
a series  of  competitions  being  con- 
templated by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. These  Special  Services  activi- 
ties are  being  planned  so  that  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  recreation, 
other  than  sports,  may  be  made  avail- 
able on  a Navy-wide  basis. 

All  Comic  Cartoon  entries  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Pers-Gll)  via  your  command- 
ing oflBcer.  Entries  must  reach  BuPers 
in  time  to  be  judged  on  1 Sep  1955. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  origi- 
nality and  humor.  In  other  words, 
just  how  big  a laugh  does  a cartoon 
get  from  the  judges. 

All  active  duty  naval  personnel, 
except  those  on  active  duty  for  train- 
ing purposes  only,  are  eligible  to  sub- 
mit their  cartoons.  The  gag  or  situa- 
tion cartoon  must  have  a Navy  theme 
or  background,  must  be  in  good  taste 
and  suitable  for  general  consumption. 

Cartoons  must  be  in  black  ink  on 
8 X IOJ2  white  paper  or  illustration 
board.  You  may  enter  as  many  car- 
toons as  you  want,  but  each  entry 
must  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion attached  directly  to  the  back  of 
the  entry:  1)  full  name  of  cartoonist; 
2)  rank  or  rate;  3)  serial  or  file  num- 
ber; 4)  duty  station;  5)  hometown 
and  hometown  newspaper;  6)  a brief 
statement  certifying  the  cartoon  as 
original;  and  7)  the  word  “For- 
warded” and  signed  by  the  cartoon- 
ist’s commanding  oflBcer  or  his  rep- 
resentative. 

In  addition,  each  entry  must  have 
the  following  statement,  signed  by 
the  originator,  on  the  reverse  of 
every  cartoon:  “All  claims  to  the  at- 
tached entry  are  waived  and  I under- 
stand the  Department  of  the  Navy 
may  use  as  desired.” 

The  winners  of  the  first  three 
places  will  receive  awards.  These 
trophies,  supplied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  respective  commanding  offi- 
cers for  presentation  to  the  winners. 
In  addition,  certificates  will  be 


awarded  to  those  entrants  deserving 
honorable  mention. 

The  winning  cartoons  will  be  pub- 
lished in  All  Hands  and  suitable 
notation  will  also  be  made  in  the 
BuPers  “Special  Services  Newsletter.” 

No  entries,  other  than  the  win- 
ners, will  be  acknowledged.  All  en- 
tries become  the  property  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  none 
will  be  returned. 

You  will  find  complete  details  on 
the  All-Navy  Cartoon  Contest  in  Bu- 
Pers Notice  1700  of  18  May  1955. 

New  Correspondence  Courses 
Ready  for  YNs,  Related  Ratings 

Two  new  Enlisted  Correspond- 
ence Courses  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  enlisted  personnel  on  active 
or  inactive  duty.  They  are  Yeoman 
3 (NavPers  91413-2)  and  Yeoman  2 
(NavPers  91414-2).  Each  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  MA,  SN,  YNS, 
YNT  and  to  applicable  strikers. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center,  Bldg.  RE,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 


Although  the  corvette  (DDC)  has  only  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  list  of  combatant 
ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  name  has  been 
kicking  around  the  fleets  of  the  world  for 
centuries. 

The  word  "corvette"  comes  from  the  latin 
word  "corbita,"  a basket  which  was  tied 
to  the  mastheads  of  the  Egyptian  grain  ships 
as  a symbol  of  their  trade.  These  vessels 
were  known  as  the  "naves  onerariae"— ves- 
sels of  burden. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  corvette 
was  used  to  refer  to  a light  and  fast  Italian 
galley  having  one  mast  and  propelled  by 
both  sails  and  oars. 

In  the  year  1687  the  corvette  made  its 
appearance  in  the  French  Navy  as  a look- 
out ship  attached  to  the  fleet.  Its  lightness 
and  speed  made  the  corvette  an  excellent 
ship  for  carrying  dispaches.  From  this  time 
on  corvette  became  a common  name  in 
France's  Navy  and  in  the  days  of  wooden 
ships  it  was  given  to  a class  of  vessels  of 
war,  ranking  in  military  stature  after  the 
frigate  to  which  it  bore  a resemblance  in 
rig  and  general  appearance. 

The  French  corvette  of  the  first  class  had 
a covered  battery  and  carried  guns  on  the 
forecastle  and  quarter-deck.  The  larger  cor- 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y.,  via  the  com- 
mand holding  your  service  record. 

In  most  cases,  you  may  be  en- 
rolled in  only  one  correspondence 
course  at  a time. 

Revised  General  Aerology 
Course  Is  Now  Available 

The  officer  correspondence  course. 
General  Aerology,  has  been  com- 
pletely revised  and  is  now  available 
at  the  Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center. 

The  new  course,  based  on  the  text, 
Aerology  for  Naval  Aviators,  NavAer 
00-80U-22  consists  of  six  assign- 
ments, and  is  evaluated  at  12  Naval 
Reserve  promotion  and  retirement 
points. 

This  course,  NavPers  10954-A, 
supersedes  the  earlier  course,  Nav- 
Pers 10954. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992  for- 
warded via  official  channels  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  RE,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 


vette  carried  from  20  to  30  guns  and  the 
single-decked,  sloop-of-war  had  from  14  to 
24  guns. 

The  Navy's  newly  designated  corvette  is 
a single-screw  ship,  smaller  in  size  than  a 
destroyer,  with  an  aluminum  superstructure 
from  its  main  deck  on  up.  Because  of  its 
lightness  and  speed,  the  corvette  is  used  for 
escort  work  and  anti-submarine  warfare, 
carrying  submarine  detection  equipment  and 
armament.  It  is  designed  for  mass  produc- 
tion in  times  of  mobilization. 


HOW  DIO  IT  START 


Corvette 
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= THE  BULLETIN  saABD  = 

Here  Is  the  Word  on  Kwaj's  New  Look  and  Living  Conditions 


Y OKWE  YOK  KWAJALEIN  is  the 

* way  Marshall  Islanders  — and 
the  Navymen  stationed  there  — say 
“Hello”  and  “Welcome  aboard  our 
island  paradise.”  Like  the  Hawaiian 
“Aloha,”  “Yokwe  Yok”  also  means 
“goodbye”— but  it  doesn’t  answer  your 
questions  about  duty  and  dependents 
on  the  coral  atoll. 

To  answer  questions  like  “Can  I 
take  my  dependents  to  Kwaj?  and 
what  should  they  bring  with  them?” 
here’s  a roundup  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation on  one  of  the  Navy’s  most 
modern  overseas  duty  stations,  and 
a brief  rundown  on  the  island  itself. 

Kwajalein  Island  is  one  of  the  sev- 
enty-odd islands  in  the  Kwajalein 
Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Island  group. 
It  is  the  largest  atoll  in  the  world  and 
famous  as  the  realm  of  the  giant  killer 
clam.  The  island  itself  is  two  and 
three-quarters  miles  long  by  one-half 
mile  wide  at  its  widest  point.  The 
average  elevation  is  eight  feet  above 
mean  low  water. 

Kwajalein  lies  9 degrees  north  of 
the  equator,  4285  nautical  miles 
southwest  of  San  Francisco,  2143 
nautical  miles  from  Honolulu.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Spain,  and  later 
controlled  by  England,  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

Under  the  United  States,  Kwaja- 
lein was  changed  from  the  war-torn 
battlefield  of  1944  and  has  grown 
to  be  an  important  island.  Most  of 
the  wounds  suffered  by  the  island 
have  been  healed  and  in  its  place  a 
naval  station  and  small  Navy  com- 
munity has  grown.  New  buildings 
and  green  vegetation  now  cover  much 
of  the  coral  island.  Additional  new 
buildings,  new  quarters,  and  an  ex- 
tensive landscaping  project  are  rap- 
idly being  completed  to  make  the 
island  a true  tropical  paradise. 

• Climate— The  island  has  a ma- 
rine tropical  climate.  The  average 
temperature  is  82  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  average  humidity  is  82 
percent.  The  annual  rainfall  averages 
1 02  inches.  Rainfall  is  generally  heav- 
ier in  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October.  The  temperature 
is  consistent;  average  monthly  tem- 
peratures do  not  vary  more  than  a 
few  degrees  throughout  the  year. 
However,  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  seem  hotter,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  trade  winds,  which 


"You  mean  I shouldn't  have  ditched  it  'cause 
I ran  out  of  ammo!" 


cool  the  island  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  subside  during  these  months. 
The  climate  of  Kwajalein  is  not  un- 
pleasant, however,  and  the  nights  are 
usually  comfortable. 

Permanently  stationed  commands 
under  the  military  control  of  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  U.  S.  Naval  Station, 
Kwajalein,  Marshall  Islands,  include 
Marine  and  Air  Force  detachments. 
Officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  two 
highest  pay  grades  attached  to  these 
commands  are  authorized  entry  of 
their  dependents  to  Kwajalein  as 
quarters  become  available. 

• Housing— An  increasing  number 
of  very  comfortable  quarters  are 
available  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  On  completion  of  the  replace- 
ment housing  program  in  May,  1 14 
units  of  permanent  concrete  type 
quarters  were  made  available.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  24  wood  frame 
houses  retained  as  temporary  hous- 
ing until  completion  of  an  additional 
175  units  of  permanent  type  hous- 
ing authorized  by  Department  of  De- 
fense Housing  Act.  All  housing  is 
considered  adequate,  and  all  units 
are  fully  furnished.  Until  completion 
of  the  new  175  unit  addition,  hous- 
ing is  limited  to  pay  grades  six  and 
seven  for  enlisted  men. 

• Furniture  and  Household  Equip- 
ment-All quarters  are  equipped  with 
essential  items  of  furniture.  A calcu- 
lated risk  must  be  assumed  on  any 
expensive  items  of  furniture  such  as 
pianos,  sewing  machines,  cabinet 
radios,  etc.,  that  are  brought  on  the 
island.  While  it  is  possible  to  keep 
these  items  in  fair  repair,  consider- 
able effort  and  attention  are  required. 


Except  in  special  instances,  per- 
sonal furniture  should  not  be  shipped 
to  this  station.  Curtains  and  draperies 
are  not  provided  nor  needed.  A jal- 
ousie type  window  is  provided  which 
is  attractive  in  itself,  and  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  instal- 
lation of  drapes  or  curtains.  Shower 
curtains  or  holders  are  not  provided 
and  selection  is  limited  at  the  Navy 
Exchange.  Linens  in  normal  supply 
are  necessary,  but  only  inexpensive 
kinds  should  be  considered. 

Cooking  utensils  are  available  in 
a limited  variety  at  the  Navy  Ex- 
change. Such  things  as  cake  and  pie 
tins  and  special  equipment  and 
kitchen  gadgets  should  be  brought 
along.  Glass  bake  wear  is  ideal  be- 
cause of  corrosion  problems.  Potato 
peelers,  metal  graters,  refrigeration 
plastic  food  containers  and  storage 
jars  should  be  brought  along.  How- 
ever, they  are  available  at  Navy  Ex- 
change. A good  can  opener  is  a 

MUST. 

Electric  current  is  1 10  volts,  60 
cycles.  Any  electrical  appliances  may 
be  brought,  such  as  toasters,  small 
radio,  phonograph,  or  mixer,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  a hot  locker 
when  not  in  use  as  the  humidity 
causes  rapid  deterioration  through 
rust  and  corrosion.  Vacuum  cleaners 
are  not  efficient  in  the  damp  atmo- 
sphere. The  same  corrosive  condi- 
tions apply  to  all  metal  articles. 

Leather  will  rot  unless  kept  in  hot 
lockers  most  of  the  time.  Hot  lockers 
are  provided  in  sufficient  quantities 
in  all  quarters.  Hospitality  kits  con- 
sisting of  pots  and  pans,  silverware, 
dishes,  and  linens  for  a set  of  four 
are  available  on  a very  limited  basis 
to  be  rented  prior  to  receipt  of  house- 
hold effects.  It  is  advisable  to  include 
in  your  hold  baggage  a supply  of  es- 
sential cooking  utensils  and  linens  to 
meet  your  requirements  during  the 
waiting  period  before  receipt  of 
household  effects. 

Waiting  period  for  household  ef- 
fects depends  on  the  date  of  ship- 
ment. Shipping  time  is  three  to  four 
months.  Electric  stoves  and  refrig- 
erators are  provided  in  quarters. 
Deep  freezers  are  available  for  larger 
families.  Washing  machines  are  pro- 
vided on  a shared  basis.  However, 
laundry  service  is  available  for  the 
entire  family  at  reasonable  rates.  Au- 
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tomatic  type  washing  machines  are 
not  authorized  due  to  high  water 
consumption. 

Some  household  items  advisable  to 
bring  along  are:  Glassware,  pitchers, 
knick-knacks,  clocks,  ironing  boards, 
and  any  other  household  items  you 
may  think  desirable  to  brighten  your 
home.  All  silver  must  be  kept  in  hot 
lockers,  but  wooden  or  crockery  party 
platters  are  most  usable.  Bring  all 
sewing  equipment,  bias  binding,  cro- 
chet, knitting,  embroidery  threads, 
and  patterns. 

There  is  no  storage  space  for  house- 
hold effects  available  on  the  station. 
Do  not  bring  living  room,  bedroom, 
dining  room,  or  kitchen  furniture,  re- 
frigerators, or  deep  freezers.  Bring 
only  what  you  will  use  in  your  quar- 
ters. There  is  no  television  at  Kwa- 
jalein,  so  no  need  to  bring  your  TV. 

Maid  service  is  available  through 
the  Marshallese  natives.  These  maids 
are  particularly  good  with  children. 
Wages  are  $1.50  per  day  or  $31.00 
per  month.  The  Marshallese  do  not 
remain  on  Kwajalein  overnight,  and 
the  standard  work  day  is  from  0800 
Co  1600. 

• Clothing-Bnng  only  lightweight 
clothing.  The  uniform  of  the  day  for 
officers  and  CPOs  is  tropical  khaki 
or  tropical  whites,  consisting  of  short 
sleeved  shirts  and  either  long  or  short 
trousers.  White  service  uniforms  are 
required  for  inspections  and  occa- 
sional social  functions  or  formal  af- 
fairs. 

Enlisted  personnel  with  rates  of 
first  class  and  below  wear  whites  or 
dungarees  as  prescribed.  Civilian 
clothes  may  be  worn  after  working 
hours.  An  adequate  supply  of  uni- 
form clothing  is  available  in  small 
stores  and  Navy  Exchange,  with  the 
exception  of  white  service  uniforms. 

Dry  cleaning  is  available  at  Kwa- 
j’alein,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
wardrobe  consisting  mostly  of  cottons 
and  washable  materials  as  they  are 
generally  cooler  and  more  practical 
than  other  materials.  After  work- 
ing hours,  men  wear  aloha  shirts  or 
any  other  type  of  cool  sport  shirt 
with  lightweight  trousers  or  slacks. 
This  costume  is  acceptable  for  all 
occasions,  including  most  formal 
dances  at  the  individual  clubs.  Casual 
shoes  are  available  for  purchase,  but 
only  in  a limited  variety  of  sizes  and 
styles. 

Ladies  are  advised  to  bring  along 


special  brands  of  face  powder  and 
other  personal  cosmetics,  combs, 
bobby  pins,  etc.,  as  the  supply  of 
these  items  is  limited  and  stocked 
only  in  a few  standard  brands. 
Women  should  include  several  short 
cocktail  or  summer  evening  dresses 
that  can  be  worn  to  dances  and  par- 
ties. In  general,  the  type  of  clothing 
worn  by  women  in  the  summer  time 
in  the  Southern  States  (for  example, 
Pensacola,  Fla.)  is  very  suitable  for 
Kwajalein. 

Available  stock  of  ladies’  dresses, 
clothes  and  shoes  is  limited;  there- 
fore, an  adequate  supply  should  be 
brought  or  sent  out.  Sandals  and  flat- 
heeled  shoes  are  recommended  for 
general  wear;  however,  high  heels 
can  be  utilized  for  party  wear.  Sun- 
back  dresses  are  worn  a go’od  deal; 
shorts  are  worn  around  the  house; 
Bermuda  or  walking  length  shorts 
may  be  worn  on  the  station;  slacks 
have  a more  limited  use  because  of 
the  heat.  A lightweight  raincoat  for 
every  member  of  the  family  is  es- 
sential. 

Additional  items  that  may  be 
brought  due  to  limited  supply  at 
Kwajalein  are  moth  balls,  rubber 
sheeting,  hair  nets,  rinses  and  dyes, 
barrets,  hair  ribbons,  plastic  or 
wooden  clothes  hangers,  nail  polish, 
polish  remover,  and  home  permanent 
kits. 

• Transportation— Due  to  the  cor- 
rosive problems  encountered,  no  pri- 
vate automobiles,  motorcycles  or  mo- 
tor scooters  are  authorized.  The  num- 
ber of  government  vehicles  is  limited 
but  as  the  distances  are  short  and  an 
excellent  bus  schedule  is  in  operation, 
transportation  presents  no  difficulty. 
Expendable  bicycles  would  prove  to 


be  excellent  items  to  include  in  house- 
hold effects  shipment  as  they  would 
be  used  by  all  members  of  the  family. 

• Banking  — No  banking  facilities 
are  available  on  Kwajalein,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  personal  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  opening  ac- 
counts with  banks  in  the  continental 
United  States  or  in  Honolulu.  The 
Navy  Exchange  will  cash  govern- 
ment checks  and  travelers’  checks  in 
any  amount,  and  personal  checks 
up  to  $50.00  per  person  per  day. 
The  Navy  Exchange  also  sells  trav- 
elers’ checks.  Money  orders  may  be 
purchased  or  cashed  at  the  Station 
Post  Office. 

• Navy  Exchange  Activities  — The 

Navy  Exchange  operates  a modern, 
up-to-date  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
plant.  Barber,  tailor,  and  cobbler 
shop  facilities  are  also  available.  A 
pick-up  and  delivery  laundry  and  dry 
cleaning  service  is  maintained  in  the 
quarters  area  for  the  convenience  of 
the  married  personnel. 

• Commissary  Store— The  commis- 
sary store  is  located  in  a modern  con- 
crete building  in  which  a variety  of 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  are 
carried.  Regular  shipments  of  fresh 
produce  from  Honolulu  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  these  essentials. 
An  adequate  stock  of  canned  goods, 
baby  foods,  fresh  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  available.  If  one  likes 
rare  spices,  it  may  be  better  to  bring 
your  own  as  only  the  more  common 
types  are  stocked. 

• Retail  Store— This  is  considered 
the  most  up-to-date,  modern  store 
within  a, 1400-mile  radius.  The  store 
carries  a wide  variety  of  staple  items 
such  as  toiletries,  candy  and  smoking 
products.  Some  items  of  ladies’  and 
children’s  wear  as  well  as  cosmetics 
are  available,  but  it  is  recommended 
that  personal  cosmetics  and  lesser 
known  brands  of  ready-to-wear  be 
brought  with  you.  An  adequate  sup- 
ply of  children’s  10-cent  birthday 
gear  should  be  brought  along.  The 
men’s  department  is  well  stocked  with 
aloha  shirts,  shorts  and  other  wash- 
able items  worn  during  the  twelve 
month  summer  season.  Since  Kwa- 
jalein is  a tax-free  port,  prices  on 
foreign  goods  are  low  in  comparison 
to  Exchange  prices  in  Honolulu  or 
the  States.  Foreign  items  that  are 
available  duty  free,  vary  from  Ger- 
man cameras  to  Chinese  and  Japa- 
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nese  jewelry,  linens,  chinaware  and 
novelties. 

• Communications  — All  normal 
post  offiee  services  are  provided  at 
Kwajalein  such  as  money  orders, 
stamps,  parcel  post,  insurance,  reg- 
istry, airmail,  and  air  parcel  post. 
Airmail  time  is  two  days  between 
Kwajalein  and  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States. 

Relatives  or  dependents  residing  in 
the  United  States  may  send  essential 
messages  to  Kwajalein-based  person- 
nel c/ o Naval  Communications  Sta- 
tion, San  Francisco,  Calif.  Costs  for 
such  messages  are  the  prevailing 
Western  Union  rates  between  point 
of  origin  and  San  Francisco. 

• Religious  Activities  — There  are 
two  chaplains;  Protestant  and  Catho- 


lic. The  Catholic  Chaplain’s  office  is 
in  the  chapel;  the  Protestant  Chap- 
lain’s ofifice  is  in  the  Administration 
Building.  Divine  services  are  pro- 
vided for  Protestants,  Catholic,  Jew- 
ish and  Latter  Day  Saints  personnel. 

• Scboo/s— Kwajalein  has  an  ele-' 
mentary  school,  grades  one  through 
eight,  supported  by  appropriated 
funds.  Textbooks  and  school  supplies 
are  furnished  by  the  school.  Students 
in  the  ninth  through  twelfth  grades 
must  depend  on  correspondence 
courses  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Extension  School  which  are 
purchased  out  of  appropriated  funds 
supporting  the  elementary  school. 
The  school  academic  standards  are 
high,  achievement  tests,  are  admin- 
istered, and  every  effort  is  made  to 
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Sea  Power 


Naval  thinking  on  sea  power  probably 
owes  more  to  one  man  than  any  other  in- 
dividual—an  American  who  used  strategy 
and  tactics  as  well  as  history  and  geopolitics 
to  prove  his  points.  This  man  was  Alfred  T. 
A/lahan,  a naval  officer  and  teacher  whose 
writings  are  still  basic  reading  among  naval 
and  military  specialists  today. 

Up  until  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
America's  ideas  on  sea  power  generally  fol- 
lowed the  traditional  concept  that  navies 
could  be  improvised  and  they  did  not  need 
to  be  maintained  in  times  of  peace.  Ships  and 
men,  it  was  believed,  could  be  quickly  ob- 
tained from  the  merchant  marine,  and  if  at- 
tacked, the  U.S.  could  send  out  privateers  to 
prey  on  the  enemy's  ships. 

Mahan,  however,  helped  change  these  con- 
cepts. He  graphically  illustrated  how  com- 
mand at  sea  has  been  a vital  factor  in  win- 
ning wars,  not  only  throughout  U.S.  naval 
history  and  long  before  the  birth  of  this  na- 
tion but  particularly  in  the  modern  era. 

It  was  largely  through  his  teachings  and 
the  U.S.  Navy's  victory  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  that  the  U.S.  became  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  "sea  power."  At  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century  Congress  appropriated  funds 
to  increase  the  Navy  with  the  whole-hearted 
support  and  approval  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Mahan's  original  theories  were  in  the  field 
of  strategy  and  tactics  and  he  clearly  de- 
fined the  two.  He  taught  America  to  think 
in  terms  of  fleets  instead  of  single  ships,  com- 
merce conservation  rather  than  commerce-de- 
struction, fleet  against  fleet  and  not  fleet  ver- 
sus forts,  control  of  the  seas  in  place  of 
coastal  defenses,  and  offensive  rather  than 
defensive  tactics. 


5. 


His  ideas  so  revolutionized  the  concept  of 
sea  power  that  he  greatly  influenced  the 
shape  and  utilization  of  navies  in  his  own 
and  other  countries.  His  books,  The  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  upon  History,  published  in 
1890,  followed  by  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,  af- 
fected the  thought  of  naval  men  the  world 
over;  they  were  translated  into  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian  and  Japanese. 

Mahan  began  his  naval  career  as  a mid- 
shipman at  Annapolis  in  1856  and  served 
as  a lieutenant  during  the  Civil  War.  He  com- 
manded ships  of  the  line  and  continued  his 
studies  of  sea  power  on  shore  and  afloat. 
He  was  later  appointed  president  of  the 
Newport  Naval  War  College  where  his  lec- 
tures and  writings  gave  him  world  renown. 
(For  an  interesting  example  of  Mahan's  writ- 
ing, showing  the  influence  of  sea  power  in 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  see  the 
book  supplement  in  the  All  Hands  issue  of 
April  1952,  p.  59). 


maintain  the  continuity  of  each 
child’s  education.  The  school  is  oper- 
ated under  the  general  supervision 
of  a school  board  composed  of  offi- 
cers, enlisted  personnel,  and  depend- 
ent wives.  All  of  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  of  accredited 
iijstitutions  with  current  teaching 
certificates  and  past  teaching  expe- 
rience. Dependent  wives  are  hired 
for  the  position  if  they  possess  these 
qualifications. 

• /Med/ca/— The  Medical  Depart- 
ment is  adequate,  with  a staff  com- 
prised of  a general  surgeon  and  two 
general  practitioners.  Surgical  and 
obstetrical  services,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  usual  medical  services,  are  ren- 
dered. If  glasses  are  worn,  a current 
prescription  for  new  lenses  should  be 
carried  by  the  individual.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  carry  an  extra  pair  of  glasses 
as  there  is  no  stock  maintained  and 
all  glasses  must  be  ordered  from  Hon- 
olulu. 

Individuals  requiring  other  than 
standard  drugs  should  bring  a suffi- 
cient supply  to  last  during  their  stay 
on  Kwajalein. 

• Dental  — There  is  an  adequate 
and  capable  Dental  Department. 
Routine  treatment  for  Armed  Forces 
personnel  is  rendered  on  an  appoint- 
ment basis.  Dependent  service  is  lim- 
ited by  law  to  emergency  treatment; 
therefore  dependents  are  advised  to 
have  a thorough  check  up  and  work 
done  before  leaving  the  United  States. 

• Recreation— Excellent  recreation 
facilities  are  available  on  Kwajalein 
all  year  around.  There  is  a hobby 
shop  which  features  leather  craft  and 
shell  work.  This  shop  has  excellent 
supervision  and  instructions  for  the 
beginner.  For  those  who  prefer  wood- 
working there  is  a wood  shop  which 
boasts  the  most  modern  machines, 
tools,  and  everything  for  novice  to 
expert,  including  instruction  by 
trained  personnel. 

For  those  who  enjoy  sports,  there 
is  a well-stocked  athletic  gear  locker; 
in  the  Special  Services  Building  is  an 
eight-lane  bowling  alley.  For  outdoor- 
people,  there  are  two  swimming 
pools;  also  an  ocean  pool  for  the  more 
adventurous.  Fishing  equipment  is 
available  for  check-out.  Boats  may 
be  checked  out  from  the  recreation 
boat  pool  for  those  who  care  to  ven- 
ture into  the  realm  of  yachting;  a 
brand  new  yachting  club  is  being 
organized  with  two-man  sailboats  for 
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competition.  Along  with  the  sailboats, 
motor  boats  will  be  available. 

For  the  “muscle  men”  there  is  an 
excellent  weight  lifting  gym,  and  a 
boxing  and  wrestling  gym.  The  golfer 
will  be  satisfied  on  “Kwaj”;  a short 
pitch-and-putt  golf  course  and  driv- 
ing range  will  be  opened  soon,  com- 
plete with  club  house  and  rental  golf 
clubs.  Roller  skating  is  another  new 
addition  to  the  family  of  recreation 
sports  that  is  planned  in  the  near 
future.  Recreation  more  suited  to  the 
family  includes  an  outdoor  movie 
with  a different  movie  every  night, 
and  a double  feature  on  Saturdays. 
The  Officers’  Club  and  the  CPO  Club 
also  schedule  movies.  Normally,  once 
a month  a USO  show  is  presented. 
These  shows  offer  recreation  for  the 
whole  family.  A public  spirited  group 
of  chief  petty  officers  sponsors  the 
Kwafalein  Roys’  Club  for  boys  in  the 
6-14  age  bracket.  Overnight  camping 
trips  to  adjacent  islands,  fishing  trips, 
and  conducted  tours  about  the  base 
are  some  of  the  functions  of  the  club. 

The  library  contains  some  10,000 
volumes.  Fiction  and  non-fiction  cov- 
ering a wide  range  of  subjects  may 
be  checked  out  by  personnel  and  de- 
pendents. The  library  is  open  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  seven  days  a 
week.  Some  books  concerning  Kwaj'a- 
lein  which  may  Drove  interesting  are 
as  follows:  Pacific  Islands  by  Oliver; 
Away  All  Boats  by  Kenneth  Dodson; 
The  Fortunate  Islands  bv  Walter 
Karig. 

Junior  Officers  Are  Eligible 
For  Naval  Security  Group 

Applications  are  being  accepted 
from  junior  officers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  want  assignment  to  the 
Naval  Security  Group.  Regular  Navy 
line  officers,  including  temporary  offi- 
cers and  officers  with  aviation  desig- 
nators in  the  grades  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  and  lieutenant  are  eli- 


QUIZ AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  7 

1.  (b)  Air  Medal. 

2.  (c)  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

3.  (c)  All  military  personnel  serving  in 

staff  of  Department  of  Defense. 

4.  (a)  uss  Kearsarge  (CVA  33). 

5.  (b)  Sloop-of-War. 


"Got  a light,  Mac?" 

R.  A.  Hansen,  YN3,  USN. 


gible.  Regular  Navy  officers  of  the  re- 
stricted line,  primarily  limited-duty 
officers  (administration  and  electron- 
ics) are  also  eligible.  Male  lieuten- 
ants (junior  grade)  generally  will 
not  be  assigned  to  this  type  duty 
until  completion  of  at  least  four  years’ 
sea  duty. 

Naval  Reserve  line  officers  from 
ensign  through  lieutenant  may  apply 
also,  provided  they  agree  to  remain 
on  active  duty  for  the  prescribed 
length  of  time.  Naval  Reserve  en- 
signs must  have  completed  at  least 
one  year’s  duty  in  ship  assignments 
prior  to  making  application. 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  have 
demonstrated  your  ability  and  apti- 
tude in  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing fields:  communications,  electrical 
engineering,  electronics,  intelligence, 
languages,  mathematics  and  physics. 
Details  should  be  included  in  your 
apjilication. 

Naval  Security  Group  billets  are 
available  within  the  continental  U.  S. 
as  well  as  overseas.  Preference  for 
duty  stations  will  be  granted  when 
possible,  following  choices  indicated 
on  your  latest  Officer  Data  Card. 

Requests  should  be  submitted  six 
months  before  the  end  of  your  pres- 
ent tour  of  duty.  They  should  be 
submitted  in  duplicate,  via  official 
channels,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers-B1119).  Other 
items  which  must  be  included  are  the 
Personal  History  Statement  (DD 
Form  398)  and  Fingerprint  Card 
(OpNav  Form  5510-2).  Complete 
details  and  procedures  to  follow  are 
in  BuPers  Inst.  1331. 2A,  25  Apr  1955. 


Shop  Talk  Isn't  Small  Talk 
—Unless  It's  Unclassified 

You  can’t  be  hanged  for  silence, 
but  many  a good  man  has  been  ruin- 
ed by  his  conversation. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
has  issued  a reminder  that  everyone 
to  whom  classified  matter  of  any  sort 
is  entrusted  must  realize  the  need 
for  continuing  security  and  security 
consciousness  in  his  personal,  profes- 
sional and  social  life. 

Security,  says  ONI,  doesn’t  end 
when  you  lock  the  safe  at  the  end  of 
the  day  at  your  office  nor  when  you 
step  into  the  liberty  boat  to  go  ashore. 

Naval  personnel  have  found  them- 
selves involved  in  difficulties  ranging 
from  reprimands  to  court  trials  by 
mentioning  shop  talk  as  small  talk  at 
home  or  at  social  gatherings.  Special 
weapons,  ship  movements  and  cur- 
rent research  are  but  a few  of  the 
conversational  pieces  which  have  re- 
sulted in  broken  careers. 

The  best  rule  of  thumb  to  follow  is 
to  leave  your  work  and  discussion  of 
it  safely  aboard  ship  or  locked  in 
your  office  after  working  hours. 

Discussion  of  Navy  business 
.should  be  made  only  on  a strict 
“need-to-know”  basis  to  persons 
within  the  service. 


Sailor  Wins  Award  for 
Designing  Ship's  Emblem 

The  career  of  Dan  H.  Crump, 
MMFN,  USN,  received  another 
boost  when  he  was  named  recipi- 
ent  of  a cash 
award  and  other 
honors  for  design- 
ing the  official 
ship’s  emblem  of 
the  heavy  cruiser 
uss  Newport  News  (CA  148). 

The  sailor-artist  drew  approxi- 
mately a dozen  sketches  before 
choosing  his  selection  for  entry  in 
a ship’s  emblem  contest  held  re- 
cently. 

No  stranger  to  the  drawing 
board.  Crump  has  been  doing  art 
work  since  he  was  in  the  fifth 
grade.  During  his  high  school 
days  his  interest  blossomed  into  a 
profession  when  he  began  win- 
ning school  and  civic-sponsored 
art  competitions. 
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These  Publications  List  Information  on  Your  Navy  Career 


I N THE  APRIL  1955  isSUC  of  AlL 

Hands  were  listed  the  many  basic 
Navy  publications  which  would  help 
you  answer  many  of  the  questions 
concerning  your  career. 

However,  in  normal  day-to-day 
naval  operations  there  is  a continuing 
flow  of  information  on  your  Navy 
career,  service  advantages,  oppor- 


tunities and  benefits.  This  informa- 
tion appears  in  a variety  of  forms— 
in  manuals,  handbooks,  regulations, 
pamphlets,  catalogs,  instructions  and 
notices. 

Although  most  of  this  material 
is  generally  available  to  all  ships 
and  stations,  it’s  frequently  difficult 
to  locate  once  published  and,  at 


times,  some  information  is  uninten- 
tionally overlooked. 

To  round  out  your  sources  of  in- 
formation, the  Bureau  has  prepared 
a complete  listing  of  the  majority  of 
directives  dealing  with  career  oppor- 
tunities and  programs  available  to 
Navy  enlisted  personnel  and  officers. 
Here’s  an  up  to  date  check-off  list: 


Subject 


Pertinent  Directive 
or  Authority 


Subject 


Pertinent  Directive 
or  Authority 


ADVANCEMENT  OR  CHANGE  IN  RATE  OR  RATING 
GENERAL  PROGRAMS 


Advancement  in  Rate/Rating: 
For  Policy 


For  Qualifications 


For  Eligibility 
For  Naval  Reserve 
Service-wide  Competitive 

Examinations  for  Advancement  to  Pay 
Grades  E-4,  E-5,  E-6  and  E-7;  policy, 
eligibility 

Changes  in  Rate,  Rating,  and  Rate 
Symbols;  policy 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
Advancement  in  Rating;  Personnel  un- 
der Instruction  in  Service  Schools 
Change  of  Rating  to  ET  and  FT; 
policy,  eligibility 


BuPers  Inst.  1430.7A;  Bu- 
Pers  Manual  (Pt.  C,  Chp. 
7.  Sec.  2) 

Manual  of  Qualifications 
for  Advancement  in  Rat- 
ing (NavPers  18068) 
BuPers  Inst.  1414.2A 
*BuPers  Inst.  1430.1A 
BuPers  Inst.  1418.7A 


BuPers  Inst.  1440.5 

BuPers  Inst.  1430.5A 
BuPers  Inst.  1440.12 


APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMISSIONED  GRADE 
NAVAL  ACADEMY,  FLIGHT  TRAINING,  OCS 


Naval  Preparatory  School  Training; 
policy,  eligibility 

Aviation  Cadet  Training  Program; 
eligibility  requirements;  procedures  for 
applying 

Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grade, 
Regular  Navy;  policy,  eligibility 
Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grade, 
LDO,  Regular  Navy;  policy,  eligibility 
Officer  Candidate  School;  policy,  eligi- 
bility 


Art.  C-1203,  BuPers 
Manual 

BuPers  Inst.  1120.20 

BuPers  Inst.  1120.7A 
BuPers  Inst.  1120.18A 
BuPers  Inst.  1 120.1 1 A 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grade, 
SDO  (LAW),  1620;  policy,  eligibility 
Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grade, 
Optometry,  Pharmacy,  and  Medical  Al- 
lied Sciences,  Sections  of  the  Medical 
Corps,  Regular  Navy;  policy,  eligibility 
Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grade 
in  Administration  and  Supply  Sections, 
Medical  Service  Corps,  Regular  Navy; 
policy,  eligibility 

Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grade 
in  Administration  and  Supply  Sections, 
Medical  Service  Corps  Reserve;  policy, 
eligibility 


BuPers  Inst.  1120.21 
BuPers  Inst.  1120.8A 


BuPers  Inst.  1120.15A 


BuPers  Inst.  11 20.1  OA 


Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grade 
of  Enlisted  Women  in  U.  S.  Naval  Re- 
serve; policy,  eligibility 

TRAINING 

GENERAL  TRAINING 

Enlisted  Training  Schools  and  Courses; 

policy,  quotas,  eligibility  for  enrollment 


Information  and  Education  Program; 
policy 


Enlisted  Correspondence  Course  Pro- 
gram 

SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 

Naval  Air  Mobile  Trainer  Program; 

policy,  eligibility 

Training  Program  for  Change  in  Rating 
to  ET,  FT,  AT,  AQ,  GF  and  GS;  policy, 
eligibility 

U.  S.  Naval  School  of  Music;  applica- 
tions for  courses 


BuPers  Inst.  1120.9A 


*BuPers  Inst.  1500.25; 
Catalog  of  U.  5.  Navy 
Training  Activities  and 
Courses  (NavPers 
91769-B) 

BuPers  Inst.  1560.1;  Bu- 
Pers Manual  (Art.  D- 
2103);  Information  and 
Education  Manual  (Nav- 
Pers 16,963-C) 

Catalog  of  Enli^ed  Cor- 
respondence Courses 
(NavPers  91200-A) 

*BuPers  Inst.  1306.31  A 

BuPers  Inst.  1440.12;  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1440.13;  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1440.14 
BuPers  Inst.  1336.2A 


REENLISTMENT 


Reenlistment  and  Voluntary  Extension 
of  Enlistment  of  Regular  and  Reserve 
Personnel  on  Active  Duty;  procedure 

Discharge  up  to  One  Year  in  Advance 
of  Normal  Expiration  of  Enlistment  date 
in  Order  to  Reenlist;  policy,  eligibility 
Reenlistment  in  the  Regular  Navy  of 
Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Serving  on 
Active  Duty;  policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  to  Duty  of  Personnel  on 
Reenlistment;  policy,  options,  choice  of 
duty,  etc. 

Assignment  to  School  as  incentive  for 
Reenlistment;  policy,  eligibility 


BuPers  Inst.  1133. IB;  Art. 
A-4203,  BuPers  Manual; 
Art.  A-4204,  BuPers 
Manual 

BuPers  Inst.  1133.4 


BuPers  Inst.  1130.4A 


BuPers  Inst.  1306.25A 


BuPers  Inst.  1133.5 


SPECIAL  DUTY  AND  ASSIGNMENT 
GENERAL  POLICY 

Request  for  Change  of  Duty;  policy  Art.  C-5203,  BuPers  Mon- 

ual 

Sea/Shore  Rotation  and  Shore  Duty  BuPers  Inst.  1306.20B 
Eligibility  List,  policy 

Training  and  Administration  of  the  *BuPers  Inst.  1001.7 
Naval  Reserve;  policy,  eligibility,  duty 
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Subject  Pertinent  Directive 

or  Authority 

Assignment  and  Rotation  of  Enlisted  BuPers  Inst.  1 306.1  OA 
Women;  policy 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 

Transfer  and  Assignment  for  Humani- 
tarian or  Hardship  Reasons;  policy, 
eligibility 

Assignment  of  More  Than  One  Member 
of  Same  Immediate  Family  to  Same 
Unit;  policy 

Assignment  to  Duty  of  Sole  Remaining 
Sons;  policy 

Assignment  to  Naval  Missions,  At- 
taches, Military  Aid  Groups,  Joint 
Staffs,  SHAPE;  policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  to  Recruiting  Duty;  policy, 
eligibility 

Assignment  to  Duty  as  Instructors; 
policy,  eligibility 


Assignment  with  Naval  Security  Group 
Activities;  policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  to  Special  Weapons  Pro- 
gram; policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  to  Nuclear  Power  Program; 
policy,  eligibility 

Assignment  to  Submarine  Duty;  policy, 
eligibility 

Assignment  to  Reserve  Training 
Submarines;  policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  to  Duty  involving  Demoli- 
tion of  Explosives;  policy,  eligibility 


BuPers  Inst.  1306.24A 


BuPers  Manual 
(Art.  C-5209);  BuPers 
Inst.  1306.33 
BuPers  Inst.  1300.11 

BuPers  Inst.  1306.6A 


BuPers  Manual 
(Art.  C-5208) 

BuPers  Inst.  1336.1  A 
BuPers  Inst.  1306.22A; 
*BuPers  Inst.  1306.42 

(applies  to  musicians 

only) 

BuPers  Inst.  1306.23B 
*BuPers  Inst.  1306.46 
SecNav  Inst.  1000.3 
BuPers  Inst.  1540.2A 
*BuPers  Inst.  1306.38 
BuPers  Inst.  1320.5 


PAY,  ALLOWANCES,  SAVINGS,  INSURANCE 


Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940;  summary  of  benefits 
Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option 
Act;  options 

Social  Security  Benefits  due  to  Active 
Duty;  summary  of  benefits 
Basic  Allowances  for  Quarters;  policy, 
eligibility 

Savings  Deposits  of  Enlisted  Personnel; 
policy 

Retainer  Pay  upon  Transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve;  policy,  eligibility 
Mortgage  Insurance  for  Servicemen  to 
Aid  in  the  Construction  or  Purchase  of 
Homes;  policy,  eligibility 


BuPers  Inst.  1760.4 

BuPers  Inst.  1750.1  A 

BuPers  Inst.  1761.3 

BuPers  Inst.  1030.17 

SecNav  Inst.  1030.9 

BuPers  Manual 
(Art.  C-10321) 
SecNav  Inst.  1741.4 


SEPARATION  AND  RETIREMENT 

Separation  and  Civil  Readjustment  In-  BuPers  Inst.  1761.7 
formation;  summary 

Retirement,  Naval  Reserve,  With  Pay,  BuPers  Inst.  1806.3 
Without  Pay;  policy,  eligibility  BuPers  Inst.  1806.4 

MISCELLANEOUS 

GENERAL  INTEREST 

Navy  Relief  Society;  services  provided 

The  American  Red  Cross;  services  pro- 
vided 

Voting  by  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  policy 

Alien  Spouses  (Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952);  information 


BuPers  Manual,  Art.  C- 
9207;  BuPers  Inst.  1747.1 
BuPers  Manual,  Art.  C- 
9207;  Art.  C-1 0308(7) 
BuPers  Inst.  1742.2 

SecNav  Inst.  1750.1 


Subject 


Pertinent  Directive 
or  Authority 


Transfer  of  Naval  Active  and  Retired 
Personnel  to  VA  Hospitals;  policy 
Marriage  of  USN  and  USMC  Personnel 
outside  the  United  States  and  within 
Far  East  Command;  policy 
Visas  for  Alien  Wives  and  Children  of 
Naval  Personnel 

Participation  of  Enlisted  Personnel  in 
Inter-service  and  International  Athletic 
Events  and  Competitions;  policy,  eligi- 
bility 


*BuMed  Inst.  6320.11 

SecNav  Inst.  1752.1 
SecNav  Inst.  1752.2 

*SecNav  Inst.  1750.2 

BuPers  Inst.  171 0.1  B 
BuPers  Inst.  1710.2 


Programs  and  Opportunities  of  Particular  Interest 
to  Officers 


TRAINING 

GENERAL  TRAINING 
Schools  and  Courses 


General  Line  School;  policy,  eligibility 
Postgraduate  Instruction;  policy,  eligi- 
bility 

Five-Year  Term  College  Training  Pro- 
gram; policy,  eligibility 
Completion  of  Naval  Aviation  College 
Program  for  USN  Officers;  policy,  eli- 
gibility 

Officer  Correspondence  Courses;  sum- 
mary 

SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 
Flight  Training  (HTA);  policy,  eligibility 
Underwater  Demolition  Training;  policy, 
eligibility 

Deep  Sea  Diving  Training;  policy,  eligi- 
bility 

Training  and  Administration  of  the 
Naval  Reserve;  policy 


Catalog  of  U.  S.  Navy 
Activities  and  Courses 
(NavPers  91769-B);  *Bu- 
Pers  Inst.  1500.25 
BuPers  Inst.  1520.13 
BuPers  Inst.  1520.15B 

BuPers  Inst.  1520.37 

BuPers  Inst.  1520.38 


Catalog  of  Officers  Cor- 
respondence Courses 
(NavPers  10800-A) 

BuPers  Inst.  1520.20 
BuPers  Inst.  1520.7 

BuPers  Inst.  1520.4A 

BuPers  Inst.  1001. 10A 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  OFFICERS  TO  SPECIAL  DUTY 


Assignment  to  Submarine  Duty;  policy, 
eligibility 

Assignment  to  Special  Weapons  Pro- 
gram; policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  with  a Navy  Security 
Group;  policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  to  Duty  involving  Demoli- 
tion of  Explosives;  policy,  eligibility 
Assignment  to  Nuclear  Power  Program; 
policy,  eligibility 


BuPers  Inst.  1520.6E 


BuPers  Inst.  1331. 1A 


BuPers  Inst.  1331. 2A 


BuPers  Inst.  1320.5 


SecNav  Inst.  1000.3 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS 

Appointment  to  Ensign,  Limited  Duty  BuPers  Inst.  1 120.1 8A 
Officer;  policy,  eligibility 

Appointment  of  Naval  Reserve  Aviators  BuPers  Inst.  11 20.1 4A 
to  commissioned  grades  in  Regular 
Navy;  policy,  eligibility 

Appointment  of  Naval  Reserve  Medical  BuPers  Inst.  1120.3B 
and  Dental  Corps  Officers  to  Commis- 
sioned Grades  in  Regular  Navy;  policy, 
eligibility 

Appointment  to  Commissioned  Grades,  BuPers  Inst.  1120.7A 
Regular  Navy;  policy,  eligibility 

NOTE:  The  asterisk  (*)  indicates  limited  distribution  to  commands 
concerned.  For  further  information  check  your  personnel  office. 
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Globe-Girdling  PatRon  Had  Something  to  Write 
Home  About 


A letter  from  a Navyman  to  his 
wife  or  parents  is  usually  a pretty 
personal  thing,  but  in  some  cases  a 
letter  to  a mans  family  becomes 
something  more.  Such  was  tfie  case 
recently  when  the  officers  and  men 
of  Patrol  Squadron  One  banded  to- 
gether and  wrote  one  letter  to  send 
to  the  folks  of  everyone  in  the 
squadron.  The  PatRon  is  back  home 
in  the  states  noio  but  the  group  let- 
ter still  makes  good  reading. 

All  Hands  teas  included  in  the 
mailing  list  for  this  letter,  and  is 
passing  it  on  as  a good  sample  of 
the  group  letter  that  helps  to  keep 
the  home  folks  informed  of  your 
unit’s  movements. 

To:  All  Hands 

If  this  letter  had  been  written 
yesterday,  it  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  security.  Up  until  that 
time  our  next  operation  was  classi- 
fied confidential.  Now  all  plans  have 
been  completed  and  we  have  per- 
mission to  give  you  the  details. 

Starting  tomorrow,  our  squadron. 
Patrol  Squadron  One,  will  return 
from  Okinawa  to  our  home  base  at 
NAS  Whidbey  Island,  Wash.  We 
won’t  fly  back  across  the  Pacific  the 
way  we  came.  We’ll  take  the  long 
way  home,  via  Asia,  Southern 


across  the  Atlantic  and  U.  S.  It  will 
be,  we  might  add  with  pride,  the 
first  time  that  a Navy  patrol  squad- 
ron has  flown  around  the  world. 

We  have  been  based  at  Okinawa 
for  about  five  months.  Our  planes 
are  P2V  Neptunes,  like  the  famous 
“Truculent  Turtle”  that  flew  non- 
stop from  Perth,  Austraha,  to  an 
Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
1947.  The  “Turtle”  set  a long  dis- 
tance record  that  remains  unbro- 
ken to  this  day. 

Speaking  of  records,  we  have  a 


few  of  our  own.  For  example,  dur- 
ing our  present  tour  in  the  Far  East, 
our  planes  have  averaged  more  than 
1300  hours  per  month  for  a total 
of  approximately  1,200,000  acci- 
dent-free miles.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  four  around-the-world  flights 
for  each  plane  since  leaving  Whid- 
bey. You  can  see  why  we  are  con- 
fident that  our  trip  around  the  world 
will  be  a safe  one. 

The  12  planes  in  our  squadron 
will  be  divided  into  four  sections 
and  will  leave  at  24  hour  intervals. 
On  the  way  back  we  will  stop  at 
Sangley  Point,  P.  I.;  Singapore; 
Ceylon;  India;  Dhahran,  Saudia 
Arabia;  Naples,  Italy;  Port  Lyautey, 
French  Morocco;  the  Azores;  NAS 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.;  and  NAS 
Hutchinson,  Kan.  At  Hutchinson 
the  four  sections  wiU  regroup  and 
the  entire  squadron  will  fly  to  our 
home  base  at  Whidbey  Island. 

The  nice  thing  about  this  trip  is 
the  fact  that  we’ll  be  given  time  to 
go  sight-seeing  at  our  ports  of  call. 
We’ll  probably  get  to  see  the  walled 
city  at  Manila;  the  Tiger  Balm  Gar- 
dens at  Singapore;  the  temples  at 
Ceylon,  oil  wells  and  sheiks  in  Ara- 
bia; Italian  art  and  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean at  Naples  and  fezzes  and 


veiled  women  in  French  Morocco. 

We’ll  be  coming  back  home  with 
a sense  of  accomplishment  and  the 
feeling  that  we’ve  been  a part  of 
history  in  the  making.  Our  mission 
has  been  to  fly  the  Formosa  Patrol 
and  we  participated  in  the  Tachens 
evacution.  The  whole  tour  of  duty 
has  been  an  experience  we’ll  never 
forget,  but  it’ll  be  good  to  get  back 
home.  You  can  be  sure  that  we’re 
pretty  excited  about  going  the  long 
way,  too. 

Sincerely, 

Members  of  VP-1 


Latest  List  of  Modern  Pictures 
Available  for  Distribution 
To  Ships  and  Overseas  Stations 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  conven- 
ience of  ships  and  overseas  bases. 
The  title  of  each  movie  is  followed 
by  the  program  number.  Technicolor 
films  are  designated  by  (T).  Distri- 
bution of  the  following  films  began 
in  May. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  most 
overseas  activities.  Films  leased 
under  this  plan  are  paid  for  by  the 
BuPers  Central  Recreation  Fund 
( derived  from  non-appropriated 
funds  out  of  profits  by  Navy  Ex- 
changes and  ship’s  stores)  supple- 
mented by  annually  appropriated 
funds.  The  plan  and  funds  are  under 
the  administration  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

The  Barefoot  Contessa  (275) 

( T ) : Drama,  Ava  Gardner,  Hum- 
phrey Bogart,  Edmond  O’Brien, 
Marius  Goring. 

West  of  Zanzibar  (276)  (T); 

Jungle  Drama;  Anthony  Steel,  Sheila 
Sim. 

Young  at  Heart  (277)  (T):  Musi- 
cal; Doris  Day,  Frank  Sinatra,  Gig 
Young. 

Abbott  and  Costello  Meet  the 
Mummy  (278):  Comedy;  Bud  Ab- 
bott and  Lou  Costello. 

Revenge  of  the  Creature  (279): 
Horror  Drama;  Lori  Nelson,  John 
Agar. 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table 
(280)  (T):  Medieval  Drama;  Ava 
Gardner,  Robert  Taylor,  Mel  Ferrer. 

Cell  2455,  Death  Row  (281): 
Prison  Drama;  William  Campbell, 
Marian  Carr,  Robert  Campbell. 

Camille  (282)  (Re-issue):  Ro- 
mantic Drama;  Greta  Garbo,  Robert 
Taylor. 

Waterloo  Bridge  (283)  (Re-issue): 
Romantic  Drama;  Vivian  Leigh, 
Robert  Taylor. 

Cidt  of  the  Cobra  (284):  Melo- 
drama; Faith  Domergue,  Richard 
Long,  Marshall  Thompson. 

Rear  Window  (285)  (T):  Mys- 
tery Drama;  Grace  Kelly,  James 
Stewart,  Thelma  Ritter. 

The  Good  Die  Young  (286) : 
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Drama;  Gloria  Grahame,  Laurence 
Harvey,  Richard  Basehart. 
s Anchors  Aweigh  (287)  (Re-issue) 
e (T):  Musical;  Kathryn  Grayson, 

E Frank  Sinatra,  Gene  Kelly. 

Navy  Blue  and  Gold  (288)  (Re- 
, issue):  Drama;  Robert  Young,  James 
Stewart. 

Man  Without  a Star  (289)  (T): 

1 ! Western;  Kirk  Douglas,  Jeanne 
Crain,  Claire  Trevor,  William  Camp- 
' bell. 

Woman  of  the  "Year  (290)  (Re- 
! issue) : Drama;  Spencer  Tracy, 

Katherine  Hepburn. 

Deep  in  my  Heart  (291)  (T): 

1,  Sigmund  Romberg  story;  Jose  Fer- 
rer, Merle  Oberon,  Helen  Traubel, 

I Rosemary  Clooney,  Gene  Kelly, 

I Jane  Powell,  Vic  Damone,  Ann  Mil- 
I ler,  Cyd  Charisse,  Howard  Keel, 
Tony  Martin. 

Tight  Spot  (292):  Melodrama; 
Ginger  Rogers,  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son, Brian  Keith. 

Smoke  Signal  (293)  (T):  West- 
ern; Dana  Andrews,  Piper  Laurie, 
Rex  Reason. 

The  Big  Tip-Off  (294):  Melo- 
drama; Richard  Conte,  Constance 
Smith. 

Vera  Cruz  (295)  (T):  Western; 
Gary  Cooper,  Burt  Lancaster. 

Madame  Curie  (296)  (Re-issue): 
Biographical  Drama;  Greer  Garson, 
Walter  Pidgeon. 

Naughty  Marietta  (297)  (Re- 
issue) (T):  Musical;  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald, Nelson  Eddy. 

Pride  and  Prejudice  (298)  (Re- 
issue) (T):  Drama;  Greer  Garson. 

Ten  Wanted  Men  (299)  (T): 
Western;  Randolph  Scott,  Jocelyn 
Brando. 


DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  23— Announced  the  approval 
by  the  President  of  the  report  of  a 
selection  board  which  recommended 
women  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy 
for  promotion  to  LCDR. 

No.  24— Concerned  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  Salk  poliomyelitis 
vaccine. 

No.  25— Concerned  the  distribu- 
tion of  certain  drugs. 

No.  26— Announced  with  regret 
the  death  of  ADM  J.  H.  Towers  usn 
(Ret). 

No.  27— Announced  the  convening 
of  selection  boards  to  consider  wo- 
men officers  of  the  Regular  Navy 
Supply  Corps  and  Medical  Service 
Corps  for  promotion  to  LCDR. 

No.  28— Announced  the  exclusion 
of  enlisted  personnel  (who  have  re- 
ceived notification  of  selection  to 
midshipman,  warrant,  or  commis- 
sioned status)  from  those  persons 
eligible  to  be  discharged  and  reen- 


OCS Graduates  20th  Class, 

Has  Alumni  of  14,000  Officers 

When  700  new  officers  were  grad- 
uated from  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  Offi- 
cer Candidate  School  earlier  this 
year,  it  brought  to  14,000  the  num- 
ber of  officers  the  school  has  sup- 
plied the  Fleet  since  1951. 

The  officers  received  their  com- 
missions after  successfully  complet- 
ing a rigorous  four  months’  course 
in  Seamanship,  Navigation,  Naval 
Weapons,  Marine  Engineering,  Op- 
erations and  Tactics,  and  Naval 
Orientation.  This  concentrated  study 
is  the  same  course  oflFered  NROTC 
students  over  a four-year  period. 


"Main  engines  report  they're  having  a little 
trouble  with  the  starboard  engine,  sir." 


listed  up  to  one  year  early  in  ac- 
cordance with  BuPers  Inst.  1133.4. 

No.  29— Provides  further  informa- 
tion concerning  incentive  pay  for 
demolition  duty. 

No.  30— Announced  the  introduc- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  General  of  a 
new  form  of  transportation  request. 

BuPers  Instructions 

No.  1000.7— Announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a periodic  reference 
source  of  information  pertaining  to 
the  programs  and  opportunities 
available  to  naval  personnel. 

No.  1000.11— Provides  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Warrant  Officer 
Act  of  1954  and  SecNav  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

No.  1133.5— Guarantees,  under 
certain  conditions,  an  assignment  to 
training  school  after  reenlistment. 

No.  1306. lOB— Amplifies  instruc- 
tions on  distribution  and  assignment 
to  duty  of  enlisted  women  and  sets 
forth  the  policy  for  duty  rotation. 

No.  1320. 4A— Provides  informa- 
tion on  the  assembly  and  training  of 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  for 
new  construction/conversion  vessels 
except  submarines. 

No.  133 1.2A— Requests  applica- 
tions from  junior  men  and  women 
officers  for  assignment  to  the  Naval 
Security  Group  for  a tour  of  duty. 

No.  1520. 15B— Provides  informa- 
tion and  procedure  for  requesting 
postgraduate  instruction  and  lists 
postgraduate  curricula  available. 

BuPers  Notices 

No.  1640  (18  April)— Pertained 
to  the  treatment  of  naval  personnel 
in  confinement. 

No.  1133  (26  April ) —Provided 
information  regarding  the  planned 
distribution  and  desired  use  of  post- 
ers in  connection  with  reenlistment 
program. 

No.  5521  (27  April)— Dissemi- 
nated information  on  organizations 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  be  appended  to  Loyalty  Certifi- 
cate (DD  Form  98)  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order. 

No.  1326  (29  April)— Announced 
Change  2 to  BuPers  Inst.  1326.1 A, 
which  is  concerned  with  issuance  of 
temporary  flight  orders  to  Navy  en- 
listed personnel. 

No.  1421  (5  May)— Announced 
the  selection  of  enlisted  aviation 
pilot  personnel  recommended  for 
temporary  appointment  to  commis- 
sioned grade  in  the  Regular  Navy. 
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Dependents  Get  Personal  Aid 
In  Casualty  Assistance  Program 

A new  program  has  been  started 
whereby  the  dependents  of  Navymen 
who  die  while  on  active  duty  will 
have  a commissioned  naval  oflBcer  to 
assist  them  in  such  matters  as  the 
rights,  benefits  and  privileges  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  This  pro- 
gram, which  began  on  1 Jul  1955,  is 
known  as  the  Casualty  Assistance 
Calls  Program  (CACP). 

Past  experience  has  shown  that 
the  next  of  kin  of  naval  personnel 
who  die  on  active  duty  are  seldom 
in  a position  to  cope  properly  with 
the  problems  created  by  sudden 
death.  As  a result,  this  program  has 
been  established. 

The  oflBcer  will  be  the  oflBcial  rep- 
resentative of  the  commandant  of 
the  naval  district  in  which  the  pri- 
mary beneficiary  resides.  He  will 


"Thanks  anyway,  Jensen,  but  I'm  afraid 
you'll  still  have  to  take  the  exam." 


provide  the  next  of  kin  with  what- 
ever assistance  the  naval  service  can 
render. 

The  Casualty  Assistance  Calls  OflB- 
cer will  offer  condolences  on  behalf 
of  naval  authorities  and  will  counsel 
and  advise  on  funeral  arrangements, 
financial  assistance  and  other  emer- 


gency matters  considered  appropri-  ! I 
ate  on  the  initial  call.  This  call  will  (0 
be  made  within  24  hours  after  the  | j 
initial  notification  of  death.  . 

A later  call  will  be  made  to  assist  | ; 
the  family  further  with  such  matters  ; 
as  death  gratuity,  arrears  in  pay,  per-  | ijj 
sonal  eflEects  of  the  deceased,  U.  S.  ! | 
Government  Insurance,  NSL  Insur-  ! ; 
ance  or  the  Servicemen’s  Indemnity,  !; , 
transportation  of  dependents  and  In 
household  goods,  medical  care,  ex-  j [ 
change  and  commissary  privileges,  1 i 
and  any  special  requests  made  by  the 
next  of  kin.  j ^ 

The  services  provided  through  ; 
this  program  will  be  automatic.  Your  ' 
dependent  or  primary  next  of  kin  I 
will  not  have  to  initiate  any  action. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Navyman,  the  | 
CACP  is  put  into  effect.  Complete 
details  of  this  program  are  contained  ; 
in  BuPers  Inst.  1750.3  of  27  Apr 
1955.  ^ 


Growing  VTO  Family  Includes  Flying  Beds  and  Jackrabbifs 


Flying  was  strictly  for  the  birds 
until  man  came  along  with  such 
devices  as  balloons  and  airplanes. 
It  remained  for  man,  however,  to 
find  advantages  in  rising  straight 
into  the  air  and  then  flying  off  in 
all  directions.  (See  also  page  10.) 

Helicopters  were  the  first  craft 
to  perform  this  feat  safely,  but 
plane  makers  are  now  experiment- 
ing with  even  stranger  craft  ca- 
pable of  taking  off  or  landing  on 
a “postage  stamp”  field,  yet  hav- 
ing greater  range  and  speed  than 
“windmills.” 

Two  of  the  most  familiar  new 
planes  in  the  vertical  takeoff  field 
are  the  Navy’s  XFY-I  and  the 
XFV-I.  Although  each  of  these 
craft  weighs  about  the  same  as 
more  conventional  Navy  fighter 
planes  (roughly  15,000  pounds), 
they  can  take  off  and  land  on  a 
space  no  larger  than  the  fantail  of 
a cargo  ship  or  a patch  of  ground 
the  size  of  a tennis  court.  They 
were  originally  designed  to  pro- 
vide fighter  cover  for  convoys  — 
without  the  necessity  of  including 
an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  convoy. 

But  there  are  other  develop- 
ments just  as  spectacular  as  the 
“Pogo  Stick.”  One  of  these  is  the 
“convertiplane,”  developed  under 
a joint  Army-Air  Force  contract. 
The  most  unusual  feature  of  this 


craft  is  its  two  propellers  which 
resemble  helicopter  rotors— but  are 
placed  on  the  tips  of  the  wings 
and  tilt  forward  to  perform  as 
conventional  props  once  the  verti- 
cal takeoff  is  accomplished. 

The  convertiplane  is  powered  by 
a single  engine  and  can  cruise  at 
a speed  in  excess  of  175  mph.  It 
has  both  a 30-foot  length  and 
wingspread. 

Another  strange  gadget  in  the 
VTO  field  is  the  British  “Flying 
Bedstead,”  which  is  truly  a flying 
machine.  Having  neither  wings 
nor  rotors,  the  “Bedstead”  can  take 
off  vertically  from  a horizontal  po- 
sition. It  is  powered  by  two  turbo- 
jet engines,  ducted  through  90  de- 
grees so  that  both  discharge  down- 
ward under  the  craft’s  center  of 
gravity.  Adjustable  compressed  air 
jets  on  horizontal  cross  arms  are 
used  to  control  the  craft. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting 
than  the  British  item  is  a U.  S.  jet 
which  employs  vertical  lift.  Known 
as  the  VTOL  (for  Vertical  Take- 
oflf  and  Landing),  this  jet  resem- 
bles the  “Bedstead”  in  that  it  has 
neither  rotor  nor  propellers  and, 
instead  of  conventional  landing 
gear,  it  uses  metal  runners  (“Bed- 
stead” has  casters  which  resemble 
the  legs  of  a bed) . 


The  major  difference  between  | 

VTOL  and  the  British  craft  is  that  I 
VTOL’s  two  J-44  jet  engines  can 
be  rotated  through  a 90-degree 
arc.  With  the  jets  in  a vertical  po- 
sition under  the  plane’s  wing,  i 

VTOL  rises  much  as  the  helicopter 
does.  Once  aloft,  however,  the  pi- 
lot simply  tips  the  nose  slightly 
downward  and  revolves  his  engines  j 
to  a horizontal  position.  Then  he  J 
is  ready  for  forward  flight.  ' 

Its  creators  predict  that  the  f 
strange  jet  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a 1500-mph  fighter  capable  of 
taking  off  and  landing  in  areas 
where  only  helicopters  are  now  op-  ( 
erating.  The  Navy’s  XFY-I  is  ca- 
pable of  speeds  in  exeess  of  500  ; 

mph.  i 

Although  most  of  the  VTO  re-  j 

search  and  experimentation  already 
underway  is  being  done  for  the  ;| 

military  services,  experts  foresee  a j 

future  for  these  “jackrabbits”  in 
commercial  aviation.  Once  out  of  | 

the  experimental  stage,  VTOs  are  ; 

expected  to  look  pretty  much  like 
stubby-winged  airliners.  And  their  ' 

ability  to  “jump”  from  a small  plot 
straight  over  the  tallest  buildings  ' 

in  a city,  and  then  cruise  smoothly  | 

to  their  destination,  provide  char-  jj 

acteristics  which  are  especially 
adaptable  to  short-range  passenger  s 

or  freight  flights.  | 

j 
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I'  Naval  School  of  Music 
Offers  Three  Courses  to 
Train  Eligible  Enlisted  Men 

Navymen  interested  in  music  may 
apply,  if  eligible,  to  the  Naval 
School  of  Music,  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  instnrction  in  one  of  the  follow- 
*il  ing  three  courses: 

I • Basic  Course  (Class  A)— quali- 
l fies  personnel  as  playing  members  of 
i unit  bands. 

j Enlisted  men  who  have  had  musi- 
cal  training  and  previous  experience 
in  playing  a musical  instrument  may 
1 apply  for  assignment  to  the  U.S. 
ij  Naval  School  of  Music  with  possi- 
i(  bilities  of  later  advancement  within 
I'  the  musician  rating  after  completion 
j’  of  this  course.  In  some  cases  it  will 
i be  necessary  for  the  man  to  change 
^ his  rating  upon  completion  of  the 
course.  Instructions  regarding  such 
I changes  will  be  given  at  the  appro- 
Ij  priate  time  to  each  applicant  who 
),  successfully  completes  this  course. 

The  obligated  service  requirement 
j is  three  years.  Although  the  length 
1 of  the  course  varies,  it  normally  lasts 
5 from  26  to  36  weeks, 
j In  order  to  enroll  in  the  Music 
I School,  applicants  must  successfully 
complete  a musical  exam.  To  pass 
! the  exam,  each  applicant  must  dem- 
onstrate technical  proficiency  on  his 
chosen  instrument,  ability  to  sight 
j read,  and  produce  the  characteristic 
[ musical  tone  of  the  instrument 
throughout  its  range.  Candidates 
who  perform  on  stringed  instru- 
ments or  piano  must  agree  to  study 
a band  instrument.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a chief  musician  fill  out  the 
audition  space  provided  on  the  ap- 
plication form.  The  application  form 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Officer-in- 
Charge,  U.S.  Naval  School  of  Music, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Applicants  selected  to  take  the 
exam  from  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  U.S.  will  be  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  School  of  Music, 
Washington,  D.C.;  the  U.S.  Naval 
Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.; 
or  the  U.S.  Naval  Training  Center, 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  as  appropriate 
for  the  musical  examination. 

Applicants  selected  to  take  the 
exam  who  are  stationed  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  U.S.  will 
report  to  the  nearest  U.S.  Naval 
Unit  Band  for  the  exam. 

Successful  candidates  will  then  be 
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transferred  to  the  U.S.  Naval  School 
of  Music  for  enrollment  in  the  basic 
course  which  includes:  Concert 

band,  dance  band,  harmony,  ear 
training,  sectional  rehearsals,  seaman 
training  course,  general  training 
course  and  private  instrumental  in- 
struction. 

• Advanced  Course  (Class  B)  — 
trains  qualified  personnel  for  ad- 
vancement to  chief  musician  and  as 
leaders  of  unit  bands. 

Musicians  first  class  with  six  years 
or  more  of  naval  service,  one  year 
of  which  must  have  been  served 
as  MUl,  may  submit  request  for 
assignment  to  this  course  with  the 
obligated  service  on  entry  to  the 
school  of  three  years. 

The  course,  which  convenes  on 
the  first  Monday,  in  August  of  each 
year,  lasts  for  52  weeks  and  is  a 
requirement  for  advancement  to 
MUCA. 

A musical  examination,  based  on 
the  present  rating  requirement  for 
musician  first  class  will  be  given 
candidates  before  they  are  enrolled 
in  the  course.  The  curricidum  in- 
cludes: Harmony,  ear  training, 

music  survey,  conducting,  drum  ma- 
joring, dance  band  arranging,  con- 
cert band  arranging  and  band  ad- 
ministration. 

• Refresher  Course  (Class  C-1) 
—offers  refresher  training  for  quali- 
fied personnel  to  improve  their  in- 
strumental proficiency  and  give  them 
additional  theoretical  instruction. 

Navymen  may  request  this  course 
provided  they  have  completed  four 
years’  naval  service.  The  obligated 
service  on  entry  to  this  school  is  two 
years.  The  school  convenes  the  first 
Monday  of  each  quarter  and  lasts 
from  12  to  24  weeks. 

Personnel  are  also  selected  for 
this  course  from  unit  bands  for  ad- 
ditional training  and  to  assemble 
new  unit  bands. 

The  curriculum  for  the  refresher 
course  includes:  Harmony,  ear  train- 
ing, concert  band,  dance  band,  sec- 
tional rehearsals  and  private  instru- 
mental instruction. 

Applicants  for  any  of  the  above 
three  courses  must  submit  a request 
to  attend  the  scho'ol  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers 

B233c),  Washington  25,  D.C.,  via 
their  commanding  officer  and  the 
Officer-in-Charge,  U.S.  Naval  School 
of  Music,  U.S.  Naval  Receiving 
Station,  Washington  2.5,  D.C. 


It  wasn't  too  many  years  ago  that 
a ship  operating  in  foreign  waters 
might  go  months,  or  even  as  long  as 
a year,  without  receiving  any  com- 
munications from  Navy  headquarters 
in  Washington.  In  those  days  messages 
were  few  and  far  between,  a far  cry 
from  the  modern  Navy  where  ships 
scattered  throughout  the  world  are 


constantly  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  Washington. 

Today  there  is  hardly  a minute  when 
messages  are  not  coming  and  going 
between  Washington  and  the  operat- 
ing forces  and  it  is  possible  for  a 
routine  message  to  be  delivered  to 
each  ship  and  station  throughout  the 
world  within  24  hours.  In  a matter  of 
extreme  importance  or  an  emergency 
it  is  estimated  that  under  favorable 
conditions  a message  could  be  relayed 
to  the  naval  operating  forces  within 


one  hour,  thus  alerting  them  for  what- 
ever action  might  be  needed. 

The  procedure  in  the  event  of  such 
an  important  message  would  run 
something  like  this.  After  the  message 
had  been  drafted  and  properly  re- 
leased, it  would  be  sent  to  the  OpNav 
Communication  Office  in  the  Pentagon 
at  Washington.  This  office,  in  turn. 


would  put  it  on  the  wire  for  all  the 
primary  and  major  relay  stations  scat- 
tered over  the  globe.  These  stations 
would  then  beam  it  out  to  their  assign- 
ed areas,,  covering  every  ship,  sta- 
tion or  naval  activity,  regardless  of 
how  isolated  the  location  of  that  par- 
ticular unit.  Summing  it  all  up  it  might 
be  said  that  naval  communications  has 
progressed  from  months  to  minutes. 


"For  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  performance  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  . . 

★ OsTROM,  Carl  A.,  CDR,  DC,  usn, 
member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Naval  Medi- 
cal Research  Unit  1,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
from  June  1949  to  December  1953. 

★ SiGEL,  Clinton  H.,  CAPT,  usn.  Com- 
mander Service  Division  31  in  Korea 
from  19  Apr  to  28  Oct  1952.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 


Patrol  Squadron  54  during  operations 
in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  and  Solo- 
mon Islands  Area  from  13  Sep  to  3 Dec 
1943. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ Snowden,  Harold  F.,  LT,  usn,  as  a 
pilot  in  Helicopter  Squadron  1 attached 
to  Mine  Squadron  3 during  a mission  in 
Korea  on  5 Sep  1951. 


"For  heroic  conduct  not  involving  ac- 
tual conflict  with  an  enemy  . . ." 


ing  in  uss  Bennington  ( CVA  20 ) on  26 1| 
May  1954.  V 

★ Fortner,  James  D.,  A02,  usnr,  for 
aiding  in  the  rescue  of  the  pilot  of  a 
fighter  plane  on  23  Aug  1954. 

★ Hardacre,  Francis  W.,  LCDR,  SC, 
USN,  for  heroic  conduct  in  connection 
with  a rescue  on  the  night  of  9 May 
1954,  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands. 

★ Hurd,  James  W.,  CHCARP,  usn, 
serving  in  uss  Bennington,  (CVA  20) 
on  26  May  1954. 

★ Johnson,  Harley,  CHELEC,  usn, 
serving  in  uss  Bennington  (CVA  20)  on 
26  May  1954. 

★ Lang,  Ernest  H.,  Jr.,  GM3,  usnr,  for 
heroic  conduct  while  serving  in  uss  Kidd 
(DD  661)  off  Rabaul,  New  Britain,  on 


"For  heroism  or  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  aerial  flight  . . ." 


★ Rocheblave,  Kenneth  W.,  ADI,  usn, 
as  a member  of  a crew  in  Patrol  Bomb- 
ing Squadron  17  during  operations  in 
the  Western  Pacific  War  Area  from  15 
Feb  to  23  Apr  1945. 

★ Storey,  Jack  W.,  ALG,  usn,  as  first 
radioman  of  a patrol  bomber  plane  in 


★ Avery,  Howard  M.,  CDR,  usn,  serv- 
ing in  uss  Bennington  (CVA  20)  on  26 
May  1954. 

★ Brown,  James  H.,  SD3,  usn,  serving 
in  uss  Bennington  ( CVA  20 ) on  26  May 
1954. 

★ Bullard,  George  G.,  CDR,  usn,  serv- 
ing in  uss  Bennington  (CVA  20)  on  26 
May  1954. 

★ Dickson,  Richard  H.,  MM2,  usn, 
serving  in  uss  Bennington  ( CVA  20 ) on 
26  May  1954. 

★ Dobronski,  Joseph  F.,  LT,  usnr,  aid- 
ing in  the  rescue  of  the  pilot  of  a fighter 
plane  on  23  Aug  1954. 

★ Foley,  William  E.,  LTJG,  usnr,  serv- 


11  Nov  1943. 

★ McCormick,  Hollis  E.,  RMl,  usn, 
for  heroic  conduct  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  on  7 Dec  1941. 

★ Murphy,  Roy  D.,  LT,  usnr,  aiding  in 
the  rescue  of  the  pilot  of  a fighter  plane 
on  23  Aug  1954. 

★ Reeber,  Gordon  T.,  CDCN,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  in  connection  with  a res- 
cue in  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands  on 
the  night  of  9 May  1954. 

★ Stark,  James  E.,  LT,  MG,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  in  a special  project  on  16 
Sep  1954. 


"For  heroic  or  meritorious  achieve- 
ment or  service  during  military 
operations  . . 


★ Breeding,  Marion,  CHBOSN,  usn, 
for  heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  24 
Dec  1950.  Gombat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Cassani,  Vincent  L.,  Jr.,  LT,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
6 Apr  1952  to  25  Feb  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ CowN,  Jack  B.,  CDR,  usnr,  for  meri- 
torious service  in  Korea  from  15  Mar 
1953  to  20  Jul  1954. 

★ Crowe,  James  M.,  EMFN,  usn,  for 
meritorious  service  in  Korea  from  1 to 
22  Nov  1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

★ Funk,  Harold  N.,  CDR,  usn,  for  he- 
roic achievement  in  Korea  on  24  Aug 
1951.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ McInerney,  Francis  X.,  RADM,  usn, 
for  meritorious  service  in  Korea  from 
14  to  16  Oct  1952;  and  from  21  Nov 
1952  to  13  Feb  1953.  Combat  “V”  au- 
thorized. 


NAVYMEN  KEEP  READY  for  emergencies  through  shipboard  drills.  Here,  blue- 
jackets of  USS  Fremont  (APA  44)  fire  40mm  guns  during  antiaircraft  practice. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Navy  Cites  Heroes  of  USS  Bennington 


uss  Bennington  (CVA  20)  is  back 
in  business  but  memories  of  the 
violent  explosion  that  rocked  her  in 
May  1954  still  linger  on.  Recently, 
enlisted  men  and  officers  were  dec- 
orated for  their  courageous  conduct 
on  board  the  carrier  on  that  fateful 
day. 

The  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  pre- 
sented the  decorations  at  NAS, 
Quonset  Point,  R.  L,  to  those  still 
serving  in  Bennington. 

Recommendations  have  been  ap- 
proved for  120  Navymen  who  were 
serving  in  Bennington  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion.  Of  this  number 
21  are  still  on  board  the  carrier, 
the  others  have  been  transferred 
and  will  receive  their  awards  at 
their  new  stations.  Here  are  the 
men  and  their  awards: 

Navy— Marine  Corps  Medal 

AVERY,  Howard  M.,  CDR,  usn 
BROWN,  James  H.,  SD3,  usn 
BULLARD,  George  C.,  CDR,  usn 
DICKSON,  Richard  H.,  MM2,usn 
FOLEY,  William  E.,  LTJG,  usnr 
GAGE,  Carl  (n),  Jr.,  2ND  LT,  usmcr 
HURD,  James  W.,  CHCARP,  usn 
( Posthumous ) 

JOHNSON,  Harley  (n),  ICC,  usn 
TWOMEY,  David  M.,  CAPT,  usmc 

Letter  of  Commendation 
With  Ribbon 

ALLHANDS,  Byrou  T.,  Jr.,  BTl,  usn 
antale,  James  T.,  ABAN,  usn 
ARWOOD,  William  L.,  Jr.,  SN,  usn 
BELCHERT,  PhUlip  J.,  Jr.,  ABAN,  usn 
BENSON,  Ferris  B.,  Jr.,  AN,  usn 
BURKE.,  Jesse  H.,  AN,  usn 
CHARLEswoRTH,  Irvin  (n),  Jr.,  FN, 
USN 

CHERNOSKY,  Raymond  A.,  DC2,  usn 
CLAUSSEN,  James  W.,  MRC,  usn 
DAVIS,  Benjamin  B.,  FP3,  usn 
DELUCA,  Joseph  P.,  EM2,  usn 
DICKSON,  James  J.,  FP2,  usn 


DOYLE,  Gerald  J.,  MML3,  usnr 
EVANGELIST,  Arthur  J.,  AN,  usn 
FINCH,  Ernest  A.,  SD2,  usn 
GABRIEL,  Glenn  J.,  ACAA,  usn 
GAVONi,  Caesar  A.,  Jr.,  SN,  usn 
GUNDERSON,  Alfred  L.,  AN,  usn 
HAMILTON,  Shelby  E.,  AN,  usn 
hauptner,  Richard  W.,  MR3,  usn 
HIMMELHEBER,  David  M.,  AN,  USN 
jELLisoN,  Leroy  J.,  SN,  usn 
JUDD,  Roy  L.,  ENS,  usn 
KIEL,  Edward  G.,  ME2,  usn 
KIGHT,  Otis  G.,  PRl,  USN 
KORNEGAY,  Edgar  W.,  PFC,  usmc 
LEDwiTH,  James  W.,  LTJG,  usn 
LEMMON,  Robert  K.,  BM2,  usn 
LEWIS,  Willie  J.,  EM3,  usn 
Mc  CLINTON,  Clark  (n),  BM2,  usn 
Mc  COY,  John  R.,  AN,  usn 
MC  DARis,  Charles  C.,  LTJG,  usnr 
MiLESHOusKY,  George  J.,  FN,  usn 
MOORE,  James  E.,  ADAN,  usn 
NORMAN,  Clyde  W.,  CDR  (MC),  usn 
PETTIS,  Homer  A.,  EMP2,  usnr 
PUGH,  Kenneth  R.,  BT3,  usn 
SCHULTZ,  Walter  W.,  ENS,  usn 
SMALLEY,  Merle  J.,  AN,  usn 
THOMPSON,  Manus  E.,  DC3,  usn 
TIMMONS,  James  L.,  ME3,  usn 
TONiCH,  Anthony  (n),  PFC,  usmc 
VEGA,  George  M.,  FN,  usn 
VON  scHOPPE,  Joseph  A.,  MMC,  usn 
wmTEHEAD,  Edward  F.,  SA,  usn 
wiLMORE,  Wilbert  C.,  SN,  usn 
WILSON,  Merle  R.,  DCFN,  usn 
YOUNG,  Jimmy  S.,  MM3,  usn 

Letter  of  Commendation 
Without  Ribbon 
ADAMS,  Robert  L.,  MM3,  usn 
ADiE,  Donald  W.,  EMI,  usn 
BANKS,  George  D.,  AA,  usn 
BIDDLE,  William  B.,  RD2,  usn 
BLACKMAN,  Nelson  D.,  AN,  usn 
BLAMICK,  Joseph  E.,  IC2,  USN 
BOYiNGTON,  Charles  E.,  AN,  usn 
BOWEN,  Vern  T.,  AN,  usn 
BUCHANAN,  Millard  D.,  SA,  usn 
BURT,  Ronald  I.,  MM3,  usn 
CARMODY,  Allen  L.,  ADI,  usn 
CHRISTIAN,  John  E.,  AB3,  usn 
CLEVELAND,  Edward  W.,  ABAN,  usn 
CLINGENPEEL,  Ralph  D.,  DCFN,  USNR 


COBB,  George  E.,  FP3,  usn 
COPES,  Neil  E.,  RD2,  usn 
EHRKE,  Charles  R.,  AG3,  usn 
EPPS,  Robert  D.,  Jr.,  AB3,  usn 
( Posthumous ) 

FLOYD,  Wesley,  LT,  usn 
FOLEY,  Patrick  E.,  IC3,  usn 
GATES,  William  S.,  AEG,  usn 
GLENN,  Clifton  C.,  Jr.,  ETl,  usn 
GOGGiN,  Walter  F.,  A03,  usn 
GOODWIN,  Greeley  (n),  CHMACH, 
USN 

GRABOSKi,  Lloyd  J.,  CM3,  usn 
GULLONE,  Donald  D.,  YN2,  usn 
HAYNES,  Donald  F.,  FT3,  usn 
HELLER,  Philhp  P.,  ABAN,  USN 
HOLDSWORTH,  Leslie  D.,  DC2,  usn 
HUDGINS,  John  L.,  RD3,  usn 
HUGHES,  James  M.,  AN,  usnr 
JUDD,  Charles  M.,  ADI,  usn 
KAIGLER,  Joe  H.,  CM2,  USN 
KELLEY,  Roger  J.,  AB3,  usn 
KIMBLE,  Willie  O.,  DCl,  usn 
KNOusE,  Herbert  R.,  EM2,  usn 
KRAFT,  Joseph  A.,  ABl,  usn 
KRONE,  Marvin  S.,  AN,  usn 
LALKA,  Charles  J.,  MM2,  usn 
LEMMONS,  Floyd  H.,  MMl,  usn 
LENz,  George  W.,  SK2,  usn 
( Posthumous ) 

MEHAFFEY,  James  V.,  Jr.,  SN,  usn 
MEYERS,  Frederick  C.,  AE3,  usn 
MiKLE,  Donald  E.,  DCFN,  usn 
MUDicA,  Donald  E.,  FA,  usn 
OFFiELD,  Richard  L.,  RDSN,  usn 
PIERCE,  James  E.,  RDl,  usn 
QuiMBY,  Howard  E.,  RDSN,  usn 
RAMEY,  Jesse  H.,  EM2,  usn 
( Posthumous ) 

REESE,  James  E.,  AN,  usn 
REESE,  Richard  E.,  PFC,  usmc 
RYAN,  Ralph  J.,  SN,  USN 
SCHMITT,  Donald  A.,  MEFN,  usn 
SCHRADER,  Frederick  J.,  BM3,  usn 
SHAW,  Charles  M.,  ICl,  usn 
SMITH,  Henry  L.,  AN,  usn 
SMITH,  Robert  A.,  BM2,  usn 
spurring,  Daniel  H.,  SH2,  usn 
TOTH,  Francis  J.,  AE3,  usn 
VALEK,  John  C.,  LT,  usn 
WENZEL,  Terence  P.,  ADAN,  usn 
woLLAM,  John  S.,  LTJG,  usnr 


Sea  Tale  of  a Sailor 

It’s  not  often  that  a man  can  see 
his  life  portrayed  on  the  silver  screen. 
This  is  even  more  true  of  a Navyman. 
Usually,  the  individual  has  passed 
away  when  the  movie  of  his  life  is 
made.  But  this  is  not  so  for  Rear 
Admiral  John  M.  Hoskins,  usn.  Com- 
mander Fleet  Air  Wing,  NAS  Quon- 
set Point,  R.  I. 

The  Admiral’s  life  story,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles,  has  been  made 
into  the  movie  “The  Eternal  Sea.” 


The  full-length  feature  film  has  been 
released  and  should  soon  be  in  the 
Navy  motion  picture  circuit. 

The  only  man  in  the  Navy  with 
two  stars  and  one  leg,  Admiral  Hos- 
kins was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  in  the  class  of  1921. 
He  lost  his  right  leg  during  the  Battle 
of  Leyte  Gulf  in  October  1944,  while 
serving  in  the  carrier  uss  Princeton 
(CVL  23).  Heavily  bombed  by  the 
enemy,  the  ship  was  finally  sunk. 

Down,  but  far  from  being  out,  the 
Admiral  returned  to  the  Pacific.  In 


1950,  when  the  Korean  war  broke 
out,  he  was  the  first  man  to  use  jet 
aircraft  as  naval  instruments  of  war- 
fare, launching  them  against  North 
Korea  on  3 Jul  1950  from  the  decks 
of  uss  Valley  Forge  (CVS  45). 

Before  being  assigned  his  present 
billet,  the  Admiral  was  the  Comman- 
der, Pacific  Division,  Military  Air 
Transport  Service.  It  was  this  com- 
mand that  did  such  a tremendous 
job  in  the  air  evacuation  of  UN  battle 
casualties  from  the  war  zone  across 
the  Pacific  to  stateside  hospitals. 


JULY  1955 
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BOOKS: 


DANGER  AND  THE  SKY  LEAD 
THIS  MONTH'S  READING  LIST 


You’ll  be  all  up  in  the  air  after 
* reading  some  of  the  books 
selected  by  the  Bureau  library  staflF 
this  month.  You’ll  taste  vicarious 
fear  in  others. 

This  month’s  list  starts  off  with  a 
bang  with  The  Viking  Rocket  Story, 
by  Milton  W.  Rosen,  and  The  Rocket 
Pioneers,  by  Beryl  Williams  and 
Samuel  Epstein.  These  vivid  ac- 
counts of  the  nature  of  shapes-of- 
things-to-come  almost  — not  quite  — 
make  the  Lonely  Sky  by  William 
Bridgeman  with  Jacqueline  Hazard, 
seem  downright  pedestrian. 

The  Viking  story  tells  how  the 
largest  American  rocket  to  explore 
the  upper  atmosphere  was  con- 
ceived, how  it  was  designed,  built 
and  launched.  If  you’ve  read  the 
book,  you’ll  know  that  Viking  isn’t 
one  rocket,  it’s  a series.  The  book 
tells  of  the  problems,  frustrations 
and  triumphs  accompanying  the 
launching  of  each.  Through  the 
writer’s  skillful  presentation,  you’ll 
come  to  know  the  men  who  build 


SOHIfS  IIF  THE  Sii 


The  Gale 


The  dark  scud  scowls  at  the  shrinking  moon, 
And  the  stars  in  fear  have  flown; 

And  Petrel  murmurs  its  warning  tune. 

With  the  coming  tempest's  moan. 

All  hands!  all  hands  reef  topsails,  reef. 
From  your  dreams  and  your  hammocks 
spring. 

For  our  much  loved  ship  must  find  relief 
When  the  wind  in  its  might  doth  ring. 

—Old  Naval  Song 


and  fire  each  rocket.  You  11  see  the 
rocket  through  their  eyes  and  share 
their  experiences. 

Pioneer  is  a rocket  of  another 
color.  It  provides  an  international 
roundup  of  the  men  of  the  last  150 
years  whose  imagination  and  fore- 
sight glimpsed  an  era  of  transporta- 
tion possible  for  all  men  in  the  years 
to  come.  In  his  own  way,  each  of 
these  many  men  contributed  to  such 
rockets  as  Viking,  as  well  as  to 
future  rockets. 

It  begins  with  Sir  William  Con- 
greve who  astounded  the  military 
men  of  Napoleon’s  time  with  a war 
rocket  that  was  the  forerunner  of 
our  present-day  bazooka.  It  tells  of 
Jules  Verne,  who  stirred  others  to 
dream  of  ingenious  space  ships;  of 
Ziolkovsky,  who  provided  the  mathe- 
matics and  basic  theories  that  led 
others  to  the  conviction  that  space 
ships  would  have  to  be  powered  by 
rocket  motors.  The  contributions  of 
Goddard,  Oberth,  von  Braun  and 
many  others  are  all  told  here. 

Lonely  Sky  is,  in  a way,  the  biog- 
raphy of  a plane  as  well  as  of  a man. 
Bill  Bridgeman  is  a World  War  II 
veteran  who  became  bored  with  the 
life  of  an  airline  pilot  and,  after 
serving  his  apprenticeship  as  an 
engineering  test  pilot  of  a large  air- 
craft manufacturer,  is  asked  to  take 
over  the  final  stages  of  the  Skyrocket 
testing  program.  The  Skyrocket,  a 
javelin-shaped  experimental  ship, 
became  almost  a personal,  living 
creature  to  Bridgeman  as  he  put  it 
through  its  paces  day  after  day. 
Complex  technical  details  are  pre- 
sented with  remarkable  simplicity. 

In  Gentlemen,  Start  Your  Engines, 
the  late  Wilbur  Shaw  tells  of  his 
search  for  speed  and  danger  and 
how  he  found  both  in  automobile, 
airplane  and  motorboat  racing.  In 
addition  to  the  exciting  hazards  of 
his  occupation,  Shaw  also  tells  many 
of  the  inner  secrets  of  the  motor  car 
industry  and  of  its  constant  efforts  to 
improve  its  products  through  the 
rugged  laboratory  of  the  race  track. 

Danger,  to  Shaw,  was  only  a pro- 
fessional hazard  to  his  business  of 
earning  his  living  which  simply  hap- 
pened to  be  racing.  However,  Dod 
Orsborne  in  Danger  is  My  Destiny, 
would  appear  to  regard  danger 


itself  as  his  stock  in  trade.  Orsbome’s  ( 
occupation  seems  merely  to  eonsist 
of  getting  into— and  out— of  trouble,  V 
then  writing  about  it.  ■ 

Danger  of  another  variety  is  I 
described  in  two  different  volumes  I 
concerning  World  War  II,  as  seen 
by  the  enemy.  The  Sea  Wolves,  hy 
Wolfgang  Frank,  is  the  first  book  to 
give  an  over-all  pieture  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  German  U-boats  during 
WW  II.  Grand  Admiral  Doenitz, 
who  commanded  the  U-boat  fleet  in 
its  nearly-successful  attempt  to 
strangle  the  ocean  lifelines  of  the 
Allies,  naturally  dominates  the  story. 

He  firmly  believed  that,  alone  of  all 
the  weapons  in  the  German  armory, 
the  U-boat  could  win  the  war.  This 
is  the  story  of  his  attempt  and  it 
tells  how  close  he  came  to  succeed- 
ing.  ^ 1 

The  author  was  one  of  Doenitz’s  | 
staff  oflBcers  and  went  to  sea  as  an  j 
observer  in  the  submarines  he  writes  j 
about.  He  has  drawn  upon  the 
experiences  of  his  fellow  submarin- 
ers and  has  consulted  their  log-books 
to  make  an  authentic  picture. 

Ghost  Cruiser  HK  33,  by  H.  J. 
Brennecke,  tells  the  story  of  a differ- 
ent branch  of  the  German  navy— 
the  adventures  of  the  auxiliary 
cruiser  Pinguin.  Roaming  the  seas 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  white  wastes  of  Ant- 
arctica, she  first  posed  as  a Russian 
tanker  and  later  in  numerous  other 
disguises,  destroying  innumerable 
valuable  ships  and  causing  the  ut- 
most confusion  among  her  enemies. 
She  was  finally  sunk  after  an  engage- 
ment with  the  British  cruiser  Corn- 
wall, after  destroying  an  estimated 
200,000  tons  of  Allied  shipping  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  war.  Much 
of  the  material  has  been  obtained 
from  prisoners  of  Pinguin. 

Civil  War  enthusiasts  will  read 
with  avid  interest  The  Web  of  Victory, 
in  which  Earl  S.  Miers  tells  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  first  great 
campaign  of  modern  warfare  — the 
fall  of  Vicksburg.  The  author  tells  of 
a fantastic  military  and  naval  action 
that  had  no  precedent  in  the  history 
of  warfare  and,  in  addition,  describes 
vividly  the  human  story  of  the  men 
who  commanded  in  the  field  and  in 
Washington.  Called  the  most  brilliant 
in  military  history,  the  battle  cli- 
maxed a weird,  bitter  and  certainly 
most  protracted  campaign  of  the  Ci- 
vil War.  It  led  to  the  victory  at 
Gettysburg  and  finally,  to  the  end 
at  Appomattox. 
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BLOCKADE  BUSTEK-1863 


Here's  a book  supplement  that's  different.  It's  an  account  of  one  of  the  roles  played 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Civil  War,  as  seen  by  a sailor  serving  in  an  English  cargo  ship 
which  attempted  to  aid  the  Confederate  States  during  the  Civil  War  by  running  the  block- 
ade established  by  the  Union  forces.  At  the  same  time  it  is  his  personal  narrative  of  adven- 
tures, risks  and  escapes  on  the  high  seas. 


The  importance  of  the  blockade  established  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  the  Civil  War  has  been  too  often 
neglected.  Yet,  by  preventing  the  agrarian  South  from 
converting  its  greatest  material  asset— cotton— into  money 
and  munitions  which  had  to  be  imported  from  Europe, 
the  blockade  played  a vital  role  in  the  ultimate  collapse 
of  the  South. 

Here,  the  author,  Thomas  E.  Taylor,  who  at  the 
opening  of  the  war  was  a 21 -year-old  clerk  in  the  offices 
of  a British  exporter,  tells  how  the  North’s  blockade 
appeared  to  those  who  were  trying  to  circumvent  it. 

Y OUNG  AS  I WAS,  my  interest  in  the  coming  struggle 
was  deeply  aroused.  From  the  position  I occupied 
its  significance  was  brought  home  to  me  with  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  a factor  in  my  career.  My  own  fortunes 
and  those  of  my  nearest  friends  seemed  at  their  outset 
to  be  bound  up  in  a piece  of  history  that  promised  to 
leave  its  mark  upon  the  world.  Nowhere  indeed  out  of 
America  was  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  more 
keenly  watched  or  canvassed  than  in  Liverpool  offices 
and  upon  the  Exchange  of  the  city,  which  American 
trade  had  begotten  and  nursed;  and  the  particular  as- 
pect of  the  impending  war  was  most  calculated  to  fill 
the  imagination  of  youngsters  like  myself,  who  were 
awakening  from  the  dreams  of  boyhood  to  the  excite- 
ments of  real  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  as  soon  as  war  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  President  Lincoln  sanctioned  the  heroic 
measure  of  attempting  to  choke  secession  by  closing 
every  orifice  through  which  supplies  could  be  drawn, 


and  in  the  middle  of  April  1861  rebellion  was  turned 
into  civil  war  by  his  declaring  the  whole  of  the  Southern 
ports  in  a state  of  blockade. 

The  effect  of  the  news  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
it  is  needless  to  describe.  By  the  scratch  of  a foreign 
pen  a blow  that  was  without  precedent  was  struck  at 
the  chief  trade  of  the  port. 

The  total  fleet  of  the  United  States  when  the  war 
broke  out  consisted  of  less  than  150  vessels,  of  which 
fully  one-third  were  quite  unserviceable.  About  forty 
had  crews;  the  rest  were  out  of  commission,  and  of 
these  ten  or  eleven  of  the  best  were  lying  at  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

With  their  usual  energy,  however,  the  Northerners 
set  to  work  to  increase  their  fleet;  within  very  few 
weeks  over  150  vessels  had  been  purchased  and  equip- 
ped for  sea,  and  more  than  fifty  ironclads  and  gunboats 
laid  down  and  rapidly  pushed  forward  towards  com- 
pletion. In  addition  to  these  a large  number  of  river 
craft  were  requisitioned  and  protected  by  bullet-proof 
iron  for  service  on  the  rivers;  but  even  with  these  vigor- 
ous measures  the  blockade  was  anything  but  effective 
during  the  first  eighteen  months  or  two  years  of  the 
war.  But  the  Northerners  steadily  and  by  almost  super- 
human efforts  increased  their  fleet,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  1865  had  so  far  succeeded  that  they  possessed  a fleet 
of  nearly  700  vessels,  of  which  some  150  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  blockade  of  Wilmington  and  Charles- 
ton alone,  and  patrolling  their  adjacent  waters. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  Naval  Historical  Re- 
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TO  BUILD  the  blockade  fleet  quickly,  U.  S.  Navy  relied 
on  merchant  ship  conversions  as  v^ell  as  nev/  construction. 


search  Division  finds  it  difficult  to  agree  completely 
u'ith  all  the  statements  in  the  above  pararaph.  Al- 
though complete  records  are  not  now  available,  the 
pgures  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  would  appear  to  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  that  anight  be  normally 
expected.  See  last  paragraph  on  page  63.  — EdJ 

One  day  early  in  the  year  1862,  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  firm  for  which  I was  working  called  me  into 
his  room.  After  telling  me  how  he  and  a few  friends 
had  purchased  a steamer  to  have  a try  at  the  blockade, 
he  asked  me  if  I would  care  to  go  as  supercargo. 

The  answer  was  not  doubtful.  It  was  a stroke  of  luck 
far  better  than  I had  any  right  to  expect  at  my  age 
(for  I was  but  twenty-one),  and  needless  to  say  I 
embraced  my  fortune  with  alacrity. 

"By  all  means,”  said  I,  "if  I am  not  too  young.” 

My  chief  was  good  enough  to  say  he  thought 
I was  not  too  young,  and  so  I was  fairly  launched 
in  my  career  as  a blockade-runner. 

The  Banshee,  as  she  was  called,  may  claim  to  be  a 
landmark  not  only  in  the  development  of  blockade 
but  also  of  marine  architecture.  With  the  exception  of 
a boat  built  for  Livingstone  of  African  fame,  she  was, 
I believe,  the  first  steel  ship  ever  laid  down.  The  new 
blockade-runner  was  a paddle  boat,  built  of  steel,  on 
extraordinarily  fine  lines,  2l4  feet  long  and  20  feet 
beam,  and  drew  only  8 feet  of  water.  Her  masts  were 
mere  poles  without  yards,  and  with  the  least  possible 
rigging.  In  order  to  attain  greater  speed  in  a sea-way 
she  was  built  with  a turtle-back  deck  forward.  She  was 
of  217  tons  net  register,  and  had  an  anticipated  sea 
speed  of  eleven  knots,  with  a coal  consumption  of  thirty 
tons  a day.  Her  crew,  which  included  three  engineers 
and  twelve  firemen,  consisted  of  thirty-six  hands  all  told. 

The  authors  position  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
ambiguous.  Although  at  one  time  he  makes  reference 
to  his  appoinUnent  as  supercargo,  he  also  seems  to  have 
been  empowered  to  buy  and  sell  vessels  to  be  used 
as  blockade  runners  and  to  establish  depots  and  bases 
on  British  territory  close  to  American  waters. 

The  Banshee  was  ready  for  sea  early  in  1863,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  steaming  down 
the  Mersey  in  the  prst  steel  vessel  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic. 

Like  most  first  attempts,  however,  she  was  far  from  a 
success,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Queenstown  she 
had  betrayed  serious  defects.  To  begin  with,  the  speed 
she  developed  was  extremely  disappointing.  With  the 
idea  of  protecting  her  boilers  from  shot,  they  had  been 


constructed  so  low  that  they  had  no  sufficient  steam 
space,  and,  worse  than  this,  the  plates  of  which  she 
was  built,  being  only  an  1/8  and  3/16  of  an  inch  thick,  j * 
she  proved  so  weak  that  her  decks  leaked  like  a sieve. 

So  VIGILANT  HAD  the  blockading  force  become  by  j , 
this  time,  that  a successful  run  was  considered  practically  j , 
impossible  except  on  moonless  nights.  Invisibility,  care,  j 
and  determination  were  the  secrets  of  success,  and  to  j 
this  end  the  Banshee  was  carefully  prepared.  Everything 
aloft  was  taken  down,  till  nothing  was  left  standing  . 
but  the  two  lower  masts  with  small  cross-trees  for  a 
look-out  man  on  the  fore,  and  the  boats  were  lowered  \ 
to  the  level  of  the  rails.  The  whole  ship  was  then 
painted  a sort  of  dull  white,  the  precise  shade  of  which  , 
was  so  nicely  ascertained  by  experience  before  the  end 
of  the  war  that  a properly  dressed  runner  on  a dark 
night  was  absolutely  indiscernible  at  a cable’s  length.  So 
particular  were  captains  on  this  point  that  some  of  them 
even  insisted  on  their  crews  wearing  white  at  night, 
holding  that  one  black  figure  on  the  bridge  or  on  deck  1 
was  enough  to  betray  an  otherwise  invisible  vessel. 

Well  equipped  and  laden  with  arms,  gunpowder, 
boots,  and  all  kinds  of  contraband  of  war,  as  soon  as 
the  moon  was  right,  the  Banshee  stole  out  of  Nassau  i 
for  the  first  time  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to 
Wilmington. 

Across  either  entrance  an  inshore  squadron  [main- 
tained by  the  Federal  forces]  was  stationed  at  close  in- 
tervals. In  the  daytime  the  steamers  composing  this  , 
squadron  anchored,  but  at  night  they  got  under  weigh  ' 
and  patrolled  in  touch  with  the  flagship,  which,  as  a 
rule,  remained  at  anchor.  Further  out  there  was  a cordon 
of  cruisers,  and  outside  these  again  detached  gun-boats 
keeping  at  such  a distance  from  the  coast  as  they  cal- 
culated a runner  coming  out  would  traverse  between 
the  time  of  high  water  on  the  Wilmington  bar  by 
sunrise,  so  that  if  any  blockade-runner  coming  out  got 
through  the  two  inner  lines  in  the  dark  she  had  every 
chance  of  being  snapped  up  at  daybreak  by  one  of  the 
third  division. 

Following  these  tactics  we  crept  noiselessly  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bahamas,  invisible  in  the  darkness,  and 
ran  on  unmolested  for  the  first  two  days  out,  though 
our  course  was  often  interfered  with  by  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  hostile  vessels;  then  came  the  anxious  mo- 
ment on  the  third,  when,  her  position  having  been 
taken  at  noon  to  see  if  she  was  near  enough  to  run 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher  before  the  following  day- 
break, it  was  found  there  was  just  time,  but  none  to  ’ 
spare  for  accidents  or  delay.  Still  the  danger  of  lying 
out  another  day  so  close  to  the  blockaded  port  was  very 
great,  and  rather  than  risk  it  we  resolved  to  keep 
straight  on  our  course  and  chance  being  overtaken  by 
daylight  before  we  were  under  the  Fort. 

There  were  of  course  many  different  plans  of  getting 
In,  but  at  this  time  the  favourite  dodge  was  to  run  up 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Cape  Fear, 
so  as  to  round  the  northernmost  of  the  blockaders,  in- 
stead of  dashing  right  through  the  inner  squadron; 
then  to  creep  down  close  to  the  surf  till  the  river  was 
reached;  this  was  Banshee’s  intended  course. 

With  everything  thus  in  readiness  we  steamed  on 
in  silence  except  for  the  stroke  of  the  engines  and  the 
beat  of  the  paddle-floats,  which  in  the  calm  of  the  night  ; 
seemed  distressingly  loud;  all  hands  were  on  deck. 
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crouching  behind  the  bulwarks;  and  we  on  the  bridge, 
namely,  the  captain.  Burroughs,  the  pilot  and  I,  were 
straining  our  eyes  into  the  darkness. 

Presently  Burroughs  made  an  uneasy  movement  — 
"Better  get  a cast  of  the  lead.  Captain,”  I heard  him 
whisper.  A muttered  order  down  the  engine-room  tube 
was  Steele’s  reply,  and  the  Banshee  slowed  and  then 
stopped.  It  was  an  anxious  moment,  while  a dim  figure 
stole  into  the  fore-chains;  for  there  is  always  a danger 
of  steam  blowing  off  when  engines  are  unexpectedly 
stopped,  and  that  would  have  been  enough  to  betray 
our  presence  for  miles  around.  In  a minute  or  two  came 
back  the  report,  "sixteen  fathoms  — sandy  bottom  with 
black  specks.” 

"We  are  not  far  in  as  I thought.  Captain,”  said  Bur- 
roughs, "and  we  are  too  far  to  the  southward.  Port 
two  points  and  go  a little  faster.”  As  he  explained,  we 
must  be  well  to  the  northward  of  the  speckled  bottom 
before  it  was  safe  to  head  for  the  shore,  and  away  we 
went  again.  In  about  an  hour  Burroughs  quietly  asked 
for  another  sounding.  Again  she  was  gently  stopped, 
and  this  time  he  was  satisfied.  "Starboard  and  go  ahead 
easy,”  was  the  order  now,  and  as  we  crept  in  not  a 
sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  regular  beat  of  the 
paddle-floats  still  dangerously  loud  in  spite  of  our  snail’s 
pace.  Suddenly  Burroughs  gripped  my  arm. 

"There’s  one  of  them,  Mr.  Taylor,”  he  whispered, 
"on  the  starboard  bow.” 

In  vain  I strained  my  eyes  to  where  he  pointed,  not 
a thing  could  I see;  but  presently  I heard  Steele  say 
beneath  his  breath,  "All  right.  Burroughs,  I see  her. 
Starboard  a little,  steady!”  was  the  order  passed  aft. 

A moment  afterwards  I could  make  out  a long  low 
black  object  on  our  starboard  side,  lying  perfectly  still. 
Would  she  see  us.^  that  was  the  question;  but  no,  though 
we  passed  within  a hundred  yards  of  her  we  were  not 
discovered,  and  I breathed  again.  Not  very  long  after 
we  had  dropped  her  Burroughs  whispered,  — 

"Steamer  on  the  port  bow.” 

Another  cruiser  was  made  out  close  to  us. 

"Hard-a-port,”  said  Steele,  and  round  she  swung, 
bringing  our  friend  upon  our  beam.  Still  unobserved 
we  crept  quietly  on,  when  all  at  once  a third  cruiser 
shaped  herself  out  of  the  gloom  right  ahead  and  steam- 
ing slowly  across  our  bows. 

"Stop  her,”  said  Steele  in  a moment,  and  as  we  lay 
like  dead  our  enemy  went  on  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  It  was  clear  there  was  a false  reckoning  some- 
where, and  that  instead  of  rounding  the  head  of  the 


blockading  line  we  were  passing  through  the  very  centre 
of  it.  However,  Burroughs  was  now  of  the  opinion  that 
we  must  be  inside  the  sc]uadron  and  advocated  making 
the  land.  So  "slow  ahead”  we  went  again,  until  the  low- 
lying  coast  and  the  surf  line  became  dimly  visible.  Still 
we  could  not  tell  where  we  were,  and,  as  time  was 
getting  on  alarmingly  near  dawn,  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  creep  down  along  the  surf  as  close  in  and  as  fast 
as  we  dared.  It  was  a great  relief  when  we  suddenly 
heard  Burroughs  say,  "It’s  all  right,  I see  the  ‘Big 
Hill!’” 

The  “Big  Hill”  was  a hillock  about  as  high  as  a full- 
grown  oak  tree,  but  it  was  the  most  prominent  feature 
"for  miles  on  that  dreary  coast,  and  served  to  tell  us 
exactly  how  far  we  were  from  Fort  Fisher.  And  for- 
tunate it  was  for  us  we  were  so  near.  Daylight  was  al- 
ready breaking,  and  before  we  were  opposite  the  fort 
we  could  make  out  six  or  seven  gunboats,  which  steamed 
rapidly  towards  us  and  angrily  opened  fire.  Their  shots 
were  soon  dropping  close  around  us:  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation when  you  know  you  have  several  tons  of  gun- 
powder under  your  feet.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
North  Breaker  shoal  now  compelled  us  to  haul  off  the 
shore  and  steam  further  out.  It  began  to  look  ugly  for 
us,  when  all  at  once  there  was  a flash  from  the  shore 
followed  by  a sound  that  came  like  music  to  our  ears  — 
that  of  a shell  whirring  over  our  heads.  It  was  Fort 
Fisher,  wide  awake  and  warning  the  gunboats  to  keep 
their  distance.  With  a parting  broadside  they  steamed 
sulkily  out  of  range,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  safe. 

To  GIVE  IN  DETAIL  every  trip  of  the  Banshee  would 
be  wearisome,  although  each  one  of  which  had  its 
peculiar  excitement.  Looking  back  it  seems  nothing  short 
of  a miracle  that,  ill-constructed  and  ill-engined  as  she 
was,  she  so  long  escaped  the  numerous  dangers  to  which 
she  was  exposed. 

One  very  dark  night  (I  think  it  was  either  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  trip  of  the  Banshee^  we  made  the  land 
about  twelve  miles  above  Fort  Fisher,  and  were  creep- 
ing quietly  down  as  usual,  when  all  at  once  we  made 
a cruiser  out,  lying  on  our  port-bow,  and  slowly  moving 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  It  was  a 
question  of  going  inside  or  outside  her;  if  we  went 
outside  she  was  certain  to  see  us,  and  would  chase  us 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  fleet.  As  we  had  very  little 
steam  up  we  chose  the  former  alternative,  hoping  to 
pass  unobserved  between  the  cruiser  and  the  shore, 
aided  by  the  dark  background  of  the  latter.  It  was  an 
exciting  moment;  we  got  almost  abreast  of  her,  as  we 
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thought,  unobserved,  and  success  seemed  within  our 
grasp,  till  we  saw  her  move  in  towards  us  and  heard 
her  hail  us  as  we  came  on,  "Stop  that  steamer  or  I will 
sink  you” ! 

Old  Steele  growled  out  that  we  hadn’t  time  to  stop, 
and  shouted  down  the  engine-room  tube  to  Erskine  to 
pile  on  the  coals,  as  concealment  was  no  longer  of  any 
use.  Our  friend,  which  we  afterwards  found  out  was  the 
Niphon,  opened  fire  as  fast  as  she  could  and  sheered 
close  into  us,  so  close  that  her  boarders  were  called  away 
twice,  and  a slanging  match  went  on  between  us,  like 
that  sometimes  to  be  heard  between  two  penny  steam- 
boat captains  on  the  Thames.  She  closed  the  dispute 
by  shooting  away  our  fore  mast,  exploding  a shell  in 
our  bunkers,  and,  when  we  began  to  leave  her  astern,  by 
treating  us  to  grape  and  canister.  It  was  a miracle  that 
no  one  was  killed. 

It  was,  I THINK,  on  our  sixth  trip  out  in  the  little 
Banshee,  when  soon  after  daylight  we  had  got  safely 
through  the  fleet,  and  I was  lying  on  a cotton  bale  aft, 
that  Erskine,  the  chief  engineer,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"Look  astern”!  I looked,  and  not  four  miles  from  us  I 
saw  a large  side-wheel  cruiser,  with  square  sails  set, 
coming  down  on  us  hand  over  fist. 

Erskine  rushed  to  the  engine-room,  and  in  a few 
moments  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  our  funnels 
showed  that  we  were  getting  up  all  the  steam  we  could 
—almost  too  late,  as  with  the  freshening  breeze  the 
chaser  (which  we  afterwards  found  out  to  be  the  well- 
known  James  Adger,  a boat  subsequently  sent  to  cruise 
in  search  of  the  Alabama')  so  rapidly  overhauled  us  that 
we  could  distinctly  see  the  officers  in  uniform  as  they 
stood  on  the  bridge;  each  one,  doubtless,  counting  his 
share  of  the  prize  money  to  which  he  would  soon 
become  entitled. 

"This  will  never  do,”  said  Steele,  who,  although  it 
put  us  off  our  course  to  Nassau,  ordered  the  helm  to  be 
altered,  so  as  to  bring  us  up  to  the  wind.  We  then  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  enemy  obliged  to  take 


CONTEMPORARY  drawing  shows  interior  of  ship  con- 
structed during  Civil  War.  Wood,  steel  ships  were  built. 


in  sail  after  sail,  and  a ding-dong  race  of  the  most  excit- 
ing nature  right  in  the  wind’s  eye  commenced. 

The  freshening  breeze  and  rising  sea  now  seemed  to 
increase  the  odds  against  our,  the  smaller,  boat,  and  so 
critical  did  matters  become,  and  so  certain  did  capture 
appear,  that  I divided  between  a passenger  we  were 
carrying  on  this  trip,  Steele,  and  myself  sixty  sovereigns 
which  I had  on-board,  determined  that  when  captured 
we  wouldn’t  be  penniless.  As  the  weather  grew  worse 
we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  throw  overboard  our  deck 
cargo  in  order  to  lighten  the  boat.  This  was  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  heart-breaking  though  it  was  to  see 
valuable  bales  (worth  from  50  to  60  pounds  apiece) 
bobbing  about  on  the  waves. 

Having  got  rid  of  our  deck  cargo,  we  slowly  but 
steadily  began  to  gain  in  the  race.  It  was  an  extraord- 
inary sight  to  see  our  gallant  little  vessel  at  times  almost 
submerged  by  green  seas  sweeping  her  fore  and  aft,  and 
the  James  Adger,  a vessel  of  2000  tons,  taking  headers 
into  the  huge  waves,  yet  neither  of  us  for  a moment 
slackening  speed,  a course  we  should  have  thought  mad- 
ness under  ordinary  circumstances.  One  of  the  junior 
officers  stood  with  his  sextant,  taking  angles,  and  report- 
ing now  one  now  the  other  vessel  getting  the  best  of  it. 

Suddenly  a fresh  danger  arose  from  the  bearings  of 
the  engines  becoming  heated,  owing  to  the  enormous 
strain  put  upon  them.  Erskine  said  it  was  absolutely 
imperative  to  stop  for  a short  time.  But  by  dint  of  loos- 
ening the  bearings  and  applying  all  the  salad  oil  pro- 
curable mixed  with  gunpowder  they  were  gradually  got 
into  working  order  again,  all  in  the  engine-room  having 
assisted  in  the  most  energetic  manner  at  this  crucial 
moment. 

The  chase  went  on  for  fifteen  weary  hours— the 
longest  hours  I think  I ever  spent!— until  nightfall, 
when  we  saw  our  friend  relinquish  her  pursuit. 

As  SOON  AS  THE  NIGHTS  were  sufficiently  dark  we 
made  another  start  for  Wilmington,  unfortunately  meet- 
ing very  bad  weather  and  strong  head  winds,  which 
delayed  us;  the  result  was  that  instead  of  making  out 
the  blockading  fleet  about  midnight,  as  we  had  intended, 
when  dawn  was  breaking  there  were  still  no  signs  of 
them.  Capper,  the  chief  engineer,  and  I then  held  a 
hurried  consultation  as  to  what  we  had  better  do.  Capper 
was  for  going  to  sea  again,  and  if  necessary  returning  to 
Nassau;  the  weather  was  still  threatening,  our  coal 
supply  running  short,  and,  with  a leaky  ship  beneath  us, 
the  engineer  and  I decided  that  the  lesser  risk  would  be 
to  make  a dash  for  it.  "All  right,”  said  Capper,  "we’ll 
go  on,  but  you’ll  get  well  peppered!” 

We  steamed  cautiously  on,  making  as  little  smoke  as 
possible,  whilst  I went  to  the  masthead  to  take  a look 
round:  no  land  was  in  sight,  but  I could  make  out  in 
the  dull  morning  light  the  heavy  spars  of  the  blockading 
flagship  right  ahead  of  us,  and  soon  afterward  several 
other  masts  became  visible  on  each  side  of  her. 

At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  I saw  Fort  Fisher  just 
appearing  above  the  horizon,  although  we  knew  that 
the  perilous  passage  between  these  blockaders  must  be 
made  before  we  could  come  under  the  friendly  protec- 
tion of  its  guns.  Suddenly,  we  became  aware  that  our 
enemy  had  found  us  out;  we  saw  two  cruisers  steaming 
towards  one  another  from  either  side  of  us,  so  as  to 
intercept  us  at  a given  point  before  we  could  get  On  the 
land  side  of  them.  It  now  became  simply  a question  of 
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speed  and  immunity  from  being  sunk  by  shot.  Our  little 
vessel  quivered  again  under  the  tremendous  pressure 
with  which  she  was  being  driven  through  the  water. 

Am  exciting  time  followed,  as  we  and  our  two  enemies 
rapidly  converged  upon  one  point,  others  in  the  dis- 
tance also  hurrying  up  to  assist  them.  We  were  now  near 
enough  to  be  within  range,  and  the  cruiser  on  our  port 
side  opened  fire;  his  first  shot  carried  away  our  flagstaff 
aft  on  which  our  ensign  had  just  been  hoisted;  his 
second  tore  through  our  forehold,  bulging  out  a plate 
on  the  opposite  side.  Bedding  and  blankets  to  stop  the 
leak  were  at  once  requisitioned,  and  we  steamed  on  full 
speed  under  a heavy  fire  from  both  quarters.  Suddenly 
puffs  of  smoke  from  the  fort  showed  us  that  Colonel 
Lamb,  the  commandant,  was  aware  of  what  was  going 
on  and  was  firing  to  protect  us;  a welcome  proof  that 
we  were  drawing  within  range  of  his  guns  and  on  the 
landward  side  of  our  pursuers,  who,  after  giving  us  a 
few  more  parting  shots,  hauled  off  and  steamed  away. 

After  repairing  the  shot  holes  and  other  dam- 
age, we  were  under  the  impression  that  no  further  harm 
from  running  ashore  had  come  to  her,  as  all  leaks  were 
apparently  stopped  and  the  ship  was  quite  tight.  The 
result  proved  us  to  be  sadly  wrong  on  this  point.  After 
loading  our  usual  cargo  we  started  down  the  river  all 
right,  and  waited  for  nightfall  in  order  to  cross  the  bar 
and  run  through  the  fleet.  No  sooner  had  we  crossed  it 
and  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  cruisers  than  the 
chief  engineer  rushed  on  to  the  bridge,  saying  the  water 
was  already  over  the  stoke-hole  plates,  and  he  feared 
that  the  ship  was  sinking.  At  the  same  moment  a quan- 
tity of  firewood  which  was  stowed  round  one  of  the 
funnels  (and  which  was  intended  to  eke  out  our  some- 
what scanty  coal  supply)  caught  fire,  and  flames  burst  out. 

This  placed  us  in  a pretty  predicament,  as  it  showed 
our  whereabouts  to  two  cruisers  which  were  following 
us,  one  on  each  quarter.  They  at  once  opened  a furious 
cannonade  upon  us;  however,  although  shells  were 
bursting  all  around  and  shot  flying  over  us,  all  hands 
worked  with  a will,  and  we  soon  extinguished  the 
flames,  which  were  acting  as  a beacon  to  our  foes. 

We  had  still  the  other  enemy  to  deal  with;  but  our 
chief  engineer  and  his  staff  had  meanwhile  been  hard 
at  work  and  had  turned  on  the  bilge-injection  and 
donkey  pumps.  Still,  the  leak  was  gaining  upon  us,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  severe  shaking  which  the  ship 
got  when  run  aground  had  started  the  plates  in  her 
bottom.  The  mud  had  been  sucked  up  when  she  lay  in 
the  river  at  Wilmington,  thus  temporarily  repairing  the 
damage;  but  when  she  got  into  the  seaway  the  action  of 
the  water  opened  them  again.  Even  the  steam  pumps 
now  could  not  prevent  the  water  from  gradually  increas- 
ing; four  of  our  eight  furnaces  were  extinguished,  and 
the  firemen  were  working  up  to  their  middles  in  water. 

The  weather  became  worse  and  worse  and  the  wind 
increased  in  force  until  it  was  blowing  almost  a gale. 
Things  began  to  look  as  ugly  as  they  could,  and  even 
Capper  lost  hope:  I shall  never  forget  the  expression  on 
his  face  as  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  in  his  gruff 
voice,  "I  say,  the  beggar’s  going,  the  beggar’s  going,” 
pointing  vehemently  downwards.  "What  the  devil  do 
you  mean!”  I exclaimed.  "Why,  we  are  going  to  lose 
the  ship  and  our  lives  too,”  was  the  answer. 

In  order  to  save  the  steamer  and  our  lives  we  decided 
that  desperate  remedies  must  be  resorted  to,  so  again 
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PLAN  of  Wilmington  Harbor  shows  area  where  Banshee 
got  into  trouble  running  blockade.  Harbor  finally  closed. 


the  unlucky  deck  cargo  had  to  be  sacrificed.  The  good 
effect  of  this  was  soon  visible;  we  began  to  gain  on  the 
water,  and  were  able,  by  degrees,  to  relight  our  extin- 
guished fires.  But  the  struggle  continued  to  be  a most 
severe  one,  for  just  when  we  began  to  obtain  a mastery 
over  the  water  the  donkey-engine  broke  down,  and 
before  we  could  repair  it  the  water  increased  sensibly, 
nearly  putting  out  our  fires  again.  So  the  struggle  went 
on  for  sixty  hours,  when  we  were  truly  thankful  to 
steam  into  Nassau  harbour  and  beach  the  ship.  It  was  a 
very  narrow  escape,  for  within  twenty  minutes  after 
stopping  her  engines  the  vessel  had  sunk  to  the  level 
of  the  water. 

★ ★ ★ 

Although  the  vessel  was  later  raised  and  repaired,  it 
was  never  quite  the  same  again.  The  ship  was  suhse- 
quently  sold  and  the  blockade  runners  continued  in 
various  other  ships  until  the  port  of  Wilmington  teas 
closed  by  the  Union  Navy. 

The  Federal  blockade  was  highly  effective.  During  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  the  blockading  squadrons  grew 
from  a mere  handful  of  units  to  a force  of  nearly  200 
vessels  of  all  classes,  atid  thereafter  continued  to  increase 
steadily  to  a total  of  about  475  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
During  1861  nearly  150  vessels  were  captured  or 
destroyed  and  as  the  war  progressed,  this  number 
increased  to  a total  of  about  1500  vessels  of  all  classes. 

As  a result,  despite  the  attempts  of  vessels  such  as 
Banshee,  increasingly  great  pressure  was  applied  to  the 
economic  structure  of  the  South.  With  the  virtual  stop- 
page of  cotton  exports,  which  dropped  from  2,800,000 
bales  in  1861  to  168,000  bales  in  1863,  the  principal 
export  source  of  southern  wealth  vanished  and,  a year 
later,  a point  was  reached  where  taxes  could  not  be  paid 
and  metal,  munitions  and  medicine  virtually  unobtainable. 
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Chipmates  helped  a Navyman’s  family  to  have  a pretty  nice 
^ reunion  at  Barber’s  Point  recently. 

It  just  happened  that,  the  day  before  his  family  was  sched- 
uled to  arrive  from  the  States,  all  of  the  sailor’s  available  cash 
—$90.00— was  stolen  from  his  wallet.  It  could  be  serious  enough 
under  any  circumstances,  but  in  this  case  it  meant  a rough 
homecoming  for  his  family. 

That’s  when  his  shipmates  entered  the  picture.  The  squadron 
turned  to  and  passed  the  hat  to  the  tune  of  $91.00.  Their  con- 
tribution didn’t  take  much  from  any  one  man,  but  it  made  a lot 
of  difference  to  the  sailor  on  the  spot. 

Come  to  think,  it  usually  doesn’t  take  much  to  be  a good 
shipmate.  But  it  pays  high  in  satisfaction  to  all  hands. 


In  much  the  same  vein  is  a letter  received  by  the  CO  of  VR-5, 
NAS  Whidbey  Island  from  the  editor  of  a local  paper: 

“I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  heroic  action  of  Robert 
McDonald,  ADAN,  usn,  who  this  morning  made  repeated  dives 
in  20  feet  of  water  in  an  attempt  to  save  a fisherman  whose 
boat  overturned  in  Blue  Lake. 

“Mr.  McDonald,  in  disregard  of  his  own  safety  and  in  ail 
attempt  to  help  a complete  stranger,  risked  his  life  in  the  ven- 
ture. I believe  that  incidents  of  this  type  reflect  a great  deal 
of  credit  on  the  training  your  men  receive.  I hope  there  is  some 
way  that  some  sort  of  official  commendation  may  be  entered 
on  Mr.  McDonald’s  record. 

“My  congratulations  to  you,  sir,  on  the  fine  young  men  under 
your  command.” 

Since  he  was  off  duty  at  the  time,  McDonald  hadn’t  bothered 
to  mention  the  incident  to  anyone  at  the  air  station. 
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All  hands  of  uss  Sanborn  (APA  193)  really  had  a subject  for 
discussion  in  the  weather.  During  exercises  in  the  sunny  Mediter- 
ranean, within  an  hour  and  a half,  the  ship  was  bathed  in  sun- 
shine and  then  pelted  by  heavy  rain,  hailstones  the  size  of 
marbles,  snow  flurries  and  gusts  of  wind  up  to  55  knots. 


This  matter  of  advancement  in  rating  has  been  watched  with 
more  than  routine  interest  by  several  members  of  All  Hands’ 
staff.  Career  men  Bob  Ohl  and  Rudy  Garcia  both  found  their 
names  on  the  chiefs’  list.  John  Stiller  and  Chan  Tom  were 
named  to  YN3. 
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• AT  RIGHT;  BANSHEES  circle  far  ^ 
above  l/SS  Lake  Champlain  (CVA  39)  ^ 

while  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62)  cuts  a curv- 
ing path  through  glassy  waters  at  bottom 
of  photograph. 
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• FRONT  COVER;  SIXTEEN  SIDEBOYS  render  honors  in  unusual 
ceremony.  Eight  sideboys  flank  side  of  uss  Des  Moines  to  salute 
VADM  Thomas  S.  Combs,  USN,  coming  aboard,  as  eight  officer 
"sideboys"  flank  uss  Salem's  brow  in  parting  gesture  from  his 
former  flagship.  VADM  Combs  is  currently  serving  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air). 

• AT  LEFT:  HIGH  FLYING  LST  opens  mouth  to  'swallow'  Marines 
who  are  assembling  after  a practice  assault  landing  from  the 
large  plane.  The  80-ton  Navy  transport,  R3Y2,  can  carry  103 
men. 

• CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  offi- 
cial Department  of  Defense  photos  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated. Photos  on  pages  16  and  18,  lower  two,  are  by  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  Photo  top  of  page  17,  is  by  Milwaukee  Journal. 


MEN  BEHIND  YOUR  MEALS  give  you  the  best  on  land  or  sea  from  pancakes  to  peanut  butter  cookies  (right)  made  at  sea 
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Vy^HEN  YOUR  BUGLER  bloWS  “Come 

and  get  your  chow  boys,  come 
and  get  your  chow,”  you  know  an- 
other meal  is  ready  to  be  served. 
You  double-time  for  the  mess  line, 
so  you  can  finish  your  meal  early  and 
have  a few  minutes  of  sack  time  be- 
fore turning-to  again.  If  the  call  is  a 
few  minutes  behind  schedule,  you’re 
ready  to  tell  the  whole  world  that 
you’re  unhappy  about  it. 

You  haven’t  given  the  meal  a mo- 
ment’s thought  until  you’ve  gotten 
close  enough  to  the  serving  line  to 
read  the  menu.  Maybe  you  gripe  be- 
cause it’s  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
again,  and  you’re  getting  tired  of  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  be 
having  steaks  to  order.  If  the  meal  is 
satisfactory,  you  forget  about  it.  If 
it  isn’t,  you  gripe.  Chances  are,  that’s 
the  extent  of  your  interest  in  your 
food. 

If  that’s  your  case,  it’s  time  you 
more  fully  understood  the  system 
which  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
enjoy  fresh  meats  and  frozen  straw- 
berries instead  of  salt  pork  and  hard- 
tack while  overseas.  The  next  meal 
may  taste  better. 

Plans  for  that  meal  you’ve  just  en- 
joyed actually  began  long  ago  back 
in  the  States.  And,  like  any  other 
operations  on  board  ship  or  station, 
men,  machines  and  materials  are 
needed. 

Here  are  the  men  who  convert  the 
crates,  boxes  and  barrels  of  raw  pro- 
visions into  the  well-balanced  nutri- 
tious meal  you’ve  just  eaten; 

On  a typical  large  ship  such  as  a 


cruiser,  for  example,  a Supply  Corps 
officer  will  be  designated  as  com- 
missary officer.  Below  him  in  the 
ship’s  organization  you  will  find  a 
first  class  or  chief  commissaryman  in 
over-all  supervision  of  the  general 
mess.  He  oversees  storage  of  supplies, 
their  preparation  and  serving,  and 
advises  the  Supply  Officer  on  re- 
plenishment of  provisions.  Most 
likely  he  will  assist  in  inspecting  the 
delivered  goods  (for  quantity),  and 
he  also  prepares  the  weekly  menus 
for  the  commissary  officer’s  check, 
and  final  approval  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Then  there  may  be  five  men  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  chief: 

• Senior  Cook,  who  acts  as  a sort 
of  “first  lieutenant’  ’to  the  chief.  He 
regulates  the  watches  and  plans  the 
work  to  be  performed  in  the  galley, 
although  each  galley  watch  alsb  has 
its  own  “watch  captain.” 

• Senior  Butcher,  a commissary- 
man  who  is  detailed  for  duty  in  the 
meat  cutting  room,  to  cut  and  issue 
all  meat  for  the  galley  and  special 
messes. 

• Senior  Baker,  who  takes  charge 
of  all  bake  shop  activities. 

• Spud  Coxswain,  a commissary- 
man  detailed  to  handle  the  duties  of 
preparing  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  daily  menu.  He  is  in  charge  of 
the  vegetable  preparation  room  and 
performs  his  duties  with  the  assist- 
ance of  mess  cooks. 

• Jack-o’-the-dust,  a commissary- 
man  or  storekeeper  (perhaps  a strik- 
er) who  is  detailed  to  the  issue  room 


and  reefers.  Aside  from  such  items 
as  “keeping  it  clean”  in  the  various 
storage  spaces,  and  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  temperatures  of  meat  boxes 
and  other  cold  storage  spaces,  the 
jack-o’-the-dust  is  responsible  for  fill- 
ing requisitions  turned  in  to  the 
issue  room. 

Each  of  the  galley  watches  will 
also  have  a “captain”  who  works  di- 
rectly under  the  senior  cook  or  the 
chief  commissaryman.  These  “watch 
captains”  have  direct  charge  of  the 
commissarymen,  strikers  and  mess- 
men  detailed  to  their  watches. 

The  handy-man  in  the  commissary- 
organization  is  the  mess  cook— usu- 
ally he  is  assigned  from  the  divisions 
aboard  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for 
each  20  subsisted  in  the  mess.  Nor- 
mally detailed  for  a three-month  tour 
of  duty,  the  mess  cooks  are  super- 
vised by  the  mess  deck  masters-at- 
arms,  who  also  maintain  order  in  the 
messing  spaces.  The  MAA-mess  cook 
combine  takes  charge  of  the  food 
serving  spaces,  the  scullery  and  the 
garbage  disposal  room.  They  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  proper 
cleaning  of  these  spaces  and  all  food 
service  equipment  not  directly  under 
the  cognizance  of  galley  personnel. 

To  supply  these  commissarymen 
with  the  know-how  to  turn  raw  sup- 
plies into  first-rate  meals,  this  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts have  cooperated  in  setting  up 
several  schools. 

The  Class  “A”  scho-ok  are  located 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  San  Diego, 
Calif.  The  15-week  course  is  divided 
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COMMISSARYMEN  include  bakers,  cooks  and  butchers.  In  addition  to  everyday  meals,  they  supply  a fancy  touch. 


into  five  weeks  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  ten  weeks  of  practical  in- 
struction, half  in  laboratory  galleys 
and  half  in  operational  galleys  lo- 
cated on  the  two  stations.  Opera- 
tional bake  shops,  meat-cutting  and 
vegetable  preparation  rooms  are  also 
used  in  the  practical  sections  of  the 
course,  with  students  working  regu- 
lar shifts  as  cook  strikers. 

Students  in  the  “lab  galleys”  do 
small-quantity  cooking  under  close 
supervision.  These  miniature  galleys 
are  arranged  to  accommodate  four 
students  per  unit,  with  each  unit  pro- 
viding a griddle,  a deep-fat  fryer,  an 
oven  and  one  steam-jacketed  kettle 
for  each  two  students. 

At  present  the  only  Class  “B” 
school  is  located  at  Newport,  but 
plans  are  underway  for  establishing 
a counterpart  at  San  Diego.  The  “B” 
school  trains  personnel  in  the  pro- 
fessional requirements  for  CS  1 and 
CSC.  Courses  here  are  also  of  15 
weeks’  duration,  with  approximately 
one  third  of  the  time  being  spent  in 
classrooms,  studying  the  theories  in- 
; volved  in  cooking,  baking,  meat-cut- 
I ting  and  general  commissary  depart- 
ment work. 

The  steward’s  mates  who  operate 
the  Wardroom  Mess  and  such  private 
messes  as  the  Flag  Mess,  Captain’s 
Mess,  and  Warrant  Officer’s  Mess  are 
trained  at  Class  “P”  schools.  'These 
are  located  at  the  training  centers  in 
San  Diego,  Great  Lakes  and  Bain- 
bridge. 

The  best-trained  personnel,  how- 
ever, can’t  do  much  without  equip- 
ment; the  electric  and  oil  ranges, 
scales  for  weighing,  refrigerators, 
electric  mixers  and  machines  to  cut 


butter  into  individual  portions;  coffee 
urns  which  vary  in  size  from  eight 
to  100  gallons,  deep-fat  fryers  and 
steam-jacketed  kettles  — the  familiar 
“coppers”  which  vary  from  20  to  150 
gallons’  capacity;  food  choppers  and 
vegetable  peelers  (which  can  peel 
more  potatoes  in  five  minutes  than 
you  can  peel  by  hand  in  an  hour), 
dicers  and  steamers,  electric  meat 
grinders,  saws  and  slicers  and  cube 
steak  machines  are  frequently  used. 

In  addition  to  these  tools  of  the 
trade,  installed  in  the  galley,  or  the 
bake  and  butcher  shops  and  the 
vegetable  preparation  room,  your 
galley  staff  also  has  the  “Navy  Recipe 
Service”  — (NavSandA  Publication 
7 ) which  gives  your  cooks  and  bakers 
full  directions  for  preparing  every- 
thing from  asparagus  to  zucchini. 

These  recipe  cards  are  set  up  on 
the  basis  of  100  men;  for  instance, 
one  recipe  specifies  that  40  pounds 
of  boneless  beef  will  make  100  por- 
tions of  French  pot  roast.  By  using 
a little  simple  arithmetic  your  com- 
missaryman  can  figure  the  amount 
needed  for  any  multiple  or  fraction 
of  that  number— so  food  won’t  be 
wasted  by  over-preparation. 

Included  among  the  recipe  cards, 
incidentally,  is  one  for  that  standard 
Navy  joke— baked  beans.  But  there’s 
evidence  that  those  beans  are  pretty 
good:  Recently  the  Commissaiyman 
School  at  San  Diego  received  a letter 
from  a retired  Marine,  praising  the 
memory  of  the  baked  beans  served 
him  on  Guam  during  the  1920s  and 
asking  for  the  recipe.  He  wrote  that 
he  plans  to  convert  the  recipe  to  feed 
his  four-man  family. 

But  no  matter  how  well-equipped 


SPUD  COXSWAIN  prepares  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Below.  Commissary  team- 
work equals  meal  'fit  for  a king.' 
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BAKER'S  JOB  varies  from  1900  loaves  per  meal  on  BB  to  making  mud  field  oven  to  supply  fighting  men  on  land 


the  galley  or  how  well-trained  the 
personnel,  your  ship  must  have  a 
steady  supply  of  f)rovisions— meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  both  canned 
and  fresh,  and  in  dozens  of  forms. 
These  provisions  must  be  readily 
available  when  your  ship  needs 
them,  or  you’re  likely  to  go  hungry. 
And  they  must  be  in  first  class  con- 
dition to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
contamination. 

The  job  of  keeping  your  galley 
supplied  with  a sufficient  amount  of 
first-rate  food  begins  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Provisions  Supply  Office  in  the 
nation’s  capital.  PSO  not  only  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  correct 
amounts  of  the  hundreds  of  items  on 
Navy’s  provisions  list  are  bought;  it 
also  oversees  their  distribution 
throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  PSO  are  seven  Navy 


CHIEF  COMMISSARYMAN  oversees 
the  galleys  and  serving.  He  advises 
the  supply  officer  on  ship's  food  needs. 


Area  Provisions  Supply  offices,  locat- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  offices  handle  the  provisions 
requirements  for  the  22  stock  points 
and  depots  which  distribute  food  to 
stateside  naval  activities  and  ships, 
and  five  overseas  installations  which 
supply  bases  and  ships  outside  the 
continental  limits. 

The  bvdk  of  your  food  supplies 
comes  from  these  shoreside  activities, 
or  from  the  supply  ships  which  per- 
form a “shuttle  service”  between  the 
Fleets  and  various  supply  activities. 
However,  there  are  several  other 
methods  of  procurement,  particularly 
for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  One 
of  these  is  to  buy  directly  from  deal- 
ers who  have  contracts  with  supply 
activities. 

Another  local  procurement  system 
is  in  operation  at  the  General  Supply 
Depot,  Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl 
Harbor.  Pearl’s  GSD  contracts  with 
Hawaiian  farmers  for  more  than  a 
million  dollars’  worth  of  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  yearly.  These  are 
used  in  island  messes  and  for  issu- 
ance to  passing  ships— fresh  produce 
which  has  been  away  from  the  farm 
no  more  than  two  days. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  ships  oper- 
ating overseas— and  how  your  galley 
personnel  manage  those  fresh  salads 
after  a number  of  days  at  sea.  Com- 
ServLant,  operating  out  of  Norfolk 
and  Newport,  is  the  main  source  of 
logistics  for  ships  operating  out  of 
East  Coast  ports,  while  ComServPac 
is  the  principal  agent  for  Pacific  area 
shore  and  Fleet  activities. 

ServPac,  for  instance,  provides  the 
mobile  reefer  support  to  ships  in  the 
far  Pacific  (although  by  an  inter- 
service agreement  naval  activities 


ashore  in  Japan  and  Korea  receive 
reefer  support  from  the  Army,  while 
the  Navy  supplies  other  branches  of 
the  armed  forces  on  Guam). 

Both  naval  Service  Forces  use 
reefers  such  as  uss  Graffias  (AF  29), 
which  can  carry  1000  tons  of  “chill,” 
600  tons  of  “freeze”  and  950  tons  of 
“dry”  provisions.  A full  load  usually 
consists  of  24  items  of  chill,  29  items 
of  freeze,  28  items  of  quick  freeze 
and  130  items  of  dry  provisions. 
Graffias  has  partially  replenished  as 
many  as  20  ships  a day  at  sea. 

Regardless  of  where  ' your  provi- 
sions come  from,  however,  they  are 
rigidly  inspected  before  they  turn  up 
in  your  ship’s  galley. 

All  meat  products  delivered  to  the 
Navy  in  the  U.  S.  are  inspected  at 
their  destination  by  an  inspector  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  origin  inspection  may  be  per- 
formed Ijy  either  the  Army  Veterin- 
ary Gorps  or  the  USDA,  (and  com- 
ply with  the  quality  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Navy). 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables— most 
of  which  are  bought  somewhat  green 
so  that  they  will  withstand  shipment 
better— also  undergo  the  same  inspec- 
tion system.  For  instance,  five  USDA 
inspectors  are  stationed  at  NSG,  Oak- 
land, Galif.  It’s  their  job  to  see  that 
the  food  delivered  to  your  ship  is  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  Meats  or 
melons,  cabbages  or  cauliflower,  thev 
are  all  inspected  at  Oakland  — al- 
though they  may  already  have  been 
inspected  at  the  point  of  origin. 

And  how  does  your  commissary 
officer  know  what  supplies  to  take 
aboard?  Or  how  much  will  be  need- 
ed for  a 30-day  cruise?  In  the  be- 
ginning, BuSandA  knows  that  the 
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men  who  run  Navy  ships  must  have 
well-balanced  meals,  so  experts  were 
called  in  to  set  up  a diet  system 
which  furnished  all  the  needed  vita- 
mins, minerals  and  proteins.  The  re- 
sult was  the  Navy  Ration  Law,  which 
prescribes  the  amounts  of  each  food 
category  fed  to  each  man  daily. 

While  this  ration  is  used  only  as  a 
guide  on  small  ships  feeding  on  a 
“money  ration  allowance,”  it  is  a re- 
quirement on  large  ships  which  op- 
erate with  central  storerooms  (it  is 
also  required  on  shore  stations) . Here 
are  some  examples  of  what  the  stand- 
ard ration  calls  for:  In  one  day  you 
get  12  ounces  of  soft  bread  or  flour 
(in  gravy,  perhaps,  or  dumplings)  or 
eight  ounces  of  biscuit;  12  ounces  of 
preserved  meat,  14  ounces  of  salt  or 
smoked  meat  or  20  ounces  of  fresh 
meat,  fish  or  poultry.  You  also  get 
two  ounces  of  coflFee  or  cocoa,  or  one- 
half  ounce  of  tea.  As  for  milk.  Public 
Law  690  temporarily  increases  fluid 
milk  ration  by  eight  ounces  above 
normal  use;  one  ounce  of  powdered 
milk  or  four  ounces  of  evaporated— 
and  unless  the  milk  is  fresh,  it  is 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  other  foods.  The  standard  ration 
also  contains  set  amounts  of  such 
foods  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and 
cereals,  sauces  and  sugar. 

Vessels  operating  with  a comple- 
ment of  less  than  150  men  and  under 
unusual  conditions  may  have  these 
allowances  increased  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  Navy  ration  al- 
lowances do  not  apply  to  such  “priv- 
ate messes’  as  the  Captain’s  Mess, 
Wardroom  or  WO  Mess,  since  the 
members  of  these  messes  must  pay 
for  the  food  they  consume. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Standard 


Ration,  the  Navy  Menu  Service  in- 
cludes a Provision  Requirements 
Table.  This  table  tells  the  officer  in 
charge  of  ordering  your  supplies  just 
how  much  of  each  item  is  needed  to 
feed  that  menu  to  100  men  over  a 
30-day  period.  Here  again,  a little 
simple  arithmetic  will  give  the  re- 
quirements for  any  multiple  or  frac- 
tion of  the  basic  number. 

What  you  have  just  read  gives  you 
an  idea  of  the  system  needed  to  feed 
you  and  your  shipmates  “three 
squares”  a day,  day  in  and  day  out. 
However,  there’s  a good  bit  more  to 
the  story  — such  things  as  continual 
research  into  methods  of  freezing  and 
packaging  foods,  so  that  your  ship 
can  carry  more  and  better  provisions 
in  the  limited  space  available.  Such 
items  as  dehydrated  and  concentrated 
soups,  “prefabricated”  meat  cuts  and 
boneless  beef  are  examples  of  these 
tasty  space  savers.  There  also  are 
super-concentrated  fruit  juices  which 
require  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  space  needed  for  ordinary  canned 
juices. 

Tlie  importance  of  squeezing  bet- 
ter food  into  smaller  packages  is  best 
seen  by  looking  at  the  amounts  of 
food  required  to  feed  a crew.  Take 
the  case  of  uss  Norfolk  (DL  1), 
which  feeds  approximately  400  crew- 
men each  meal.  For  those  36.000 
meals  per  month  (more  or  less), 
Norfolk’s  cooks  must  prepare  some 
11,000  pounds  of  meat,  21.000 
pounds  of  vegetables  (includins 
7500  pounds  of  potatoes).  2100 
pounds  of  fre.sh  fruit  and  1200 
pounds  of  coffee. 

And  in  an  averace  month  a large 
shin,  such  as  uss  Wasn  (CVA  18) 
will  serve  approximately  10  tons  of 


beef— as  steaks,  stew  meat,  meat  loaf 
or  roast  beef.  Potatoes  are  consumed 
at  the  rate  of  20  tons  a month  and 
24,000  loaves  of  bread  are  baked 
each  month.  Even  so,  thanks  to  im- 
proved food  packaging  and  freezing 
of  lu,xury  items,  Wasp  is  able  to  serve 
a ton  and  a half  of  strawberries— 
while  using  only  a ton  of  dry  beans. 

Improvements  are  not  limited  to 
provisions,  however.  The  Provisions 
Supply  Office  has  set  up  Field  Food 
Service  Teams  on  both  coasts.  These 
teams,  composed  of  a Supply  Corps 
officer  and  four  CSCs  each,  are  espe- 
cially selected  and  trained  to  provide 
on-the-job  training  to  your  galley 
personnel  in  preparing  and  seiwing 
food  that  both  looks  and  tastes  good. 

After  observing  your  gallev  or 
messhall  operations  for  a couple  of 
days,  the  team  goes  to  work  on  the 

NAVY  COOKS  learn  how  to  provide 
the  best  on  special  training  unit  in 
lab  galley  at  supply  school  classes. 
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PART  OF  GROUP  of  boy  scouts  in  Formosa  area  get  word  on  USS  Rochester's 
engineering  plant  from  Edward  N.  Green,  MM3,  USN,  while  guests  of  ship. 


Scouts  (and  Guides)  Find  New  Trails  in  Cruiser 


You  really  think  you  know  your 
ship,  right  down  to  the  smallest 
item,  until  a twelve-year-old  de- 
stroys the  illusion  by  asking  you 
about  details  you’ve  never  noticed. 
That’s  the  experience  the  sailors  on 
the  heavy  cruiser  uss  Rochester 
(CA  124)  had  when  they  were 
hosts  to  57  American  and  Chinese 
Boy  Scouts  and  their  troop  super- 
visors. The  guests  were  on  a two- 
day  cruise  from  their  homes  in  For- 
mosa to  Okinawa. 

The  boys  boarded  the  cruiser 
while  she  was  anchored  in  Keelung, 
Formosa.  Preparations  to  receive 
the  youngsters  were  begun  several 
days  earlier.  A living  compartment 
was  set  aside  for  their  use  and 
special  watches  were  instructed  and 
posted  to  make  sure  none  of  the 
Scouts  wandered  too  close  to  the 
lifehnes.  Pamphlets  containing  gen- 
eral information  about  the  ship  were 
stacked  and  ready.  Volunteer  escorts 
had  shined  their  shoes  and  the  ship 
was  spruced  up. 

But  no  one  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  arrival.  Carrying  Indian 
masks,  bananas,  flags,  knot-tying  ex- 
hibitions, cameras,  Formosan  soft 
drinks,  baseball  caps,  and  a surpris- 
ingly small  amount  of  clothes,  they 
all  saluted  the  national  ensign  and 
the  oflBcer  of  the  deck  as  they  came 
aboard. 

Then  the  youngsters  took  over. 
The  petty  officer  escorts,  one  as- 
signed to  each  five  boys,  helped 


them  stow  their  gear  below.  Tours 
of  all  the  major  soaces  on  the  ship 
took  up  most  of  the  afternoon.  The 
Scouts,  asking  questions  by  the 
dozen,  led  the  escorts  from  the 
bridge  to  the  enginerooms,  from 
the  anchor  windlass  to  the  crane  on 
the  fantail.  Guides  were  frank  to  ad- 
mit they  went  to  spaces  they  them- 
selves had  never  entered  before, 
though  their  average  time  on  board 
is  more  than  two  years. 

Major  points  of  interest  were  the 
pilot  house  and  the  radar  on  the 
ship’s  bridge.  All  of  the  Scouts 
wanted  to  take  a turn  at  the  wheel, 
and  watching  the  image  on  the 
radar  seopes  kept  them  occupied  for 
a long  while.  It  was  only  a few 
hours  till  the  boys  began  turning  up 
wearing  white  hats  and  with  an  ice 
cream  sundae  in  one  hand. 

The  boys  left  the  ship  after  lunch 
on  Sunday.  Their  exhausted  guides 
helped  them  get  their  gear  into  the 
shore  boat.  After  the  Scouts  ren- 
dered honors  to  the  ship  as  they  left 
the  side,  the  scorecard  was  totalled. 

Fifty  seven  hits,  no  errors,  and  a 
good  time  all  around. 

For  Rochester  the  Formosa-to- 
Okinawa  trip  was  a short  rest  be- 
tween operating  periods.  Now  on 
her  fifth  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War,  Rochester  has  been  on  maneu- 
vers with  Task  Force  77  and  train- 
ing excercises  at  sea. 

— ^LTJG  R.  E.  Morris,  usnr. 


“weak”  spots,  improving  the  service 
or  preparation  of  your  meals.  Team 
visits  usually  last  two  weeks  and  in- 
clude formal  instruction  periods  for 
commissarymen  and  messmen,  as 
well  as  on-the-Job  assistance. 

The  receiving  station  mess  hall  at 
Philadelphia  is  a good  example  of 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  “habitability”  of  station 
messes.  Improvements  at  Philly  in- 
clude new  terrazzo  decks,  formica 
table  tops,  corrugated  glass  partitions 
over  the  new  stainless  steel  serving 
lines,  salad  and  fruit  bars  and  new 
stainless  steel  silverware  dispensers 
coupled  with  a system  of  rinse,  wash 
and  sterilization  which  provides 
clean,  sterile  silverware,  untouched 
by  human  hands  from  the  time  it  en- 
ters the  dishwasher  until  it  is  selected 
for  use  by  the  men.  Continuous  din- 
ner music  and  warmer  lighting  add 
color  and  create  atmosphere. 

Ships  operating  with  the  Fleet  also 
are  getting  into  the  habitability 
swing,  with  such  items  as  colorful 
formica-topped  tables,  upholstered 
benches  and  seats. 

So  there  you  are,  sitting  down  to  a 
dinner  that  may  include  cream  of 
tomato  soup,  roast  beef,  mashed  po- 
tatoes, broecoli,  tossed  green  salad, 
hot  rolls,  strawberry  shortcake  and 
cofiFee— and  you’re  500  miles  from 
nowhere. 

Behind  that  meal  lie  the  person- 
nel training  and  supply  system  you’ve 
Just  read  about— and  a lot  of  hard 
work.  After  the  provisions  were  pur- 
chased, a number  of  different  people 
inspected  them  for  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Crewmen  from  your  ship  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  them  aboard  and 
stowing  them  properly.  Then,  long 
before  reveille,  your  cooks  and  bakers 
and  mess  cooks  were  busy  turning 
out  breakfast. 

Every  time  your  ship  hits  a bit  of 
rough  weather  their  job  becomes 
more  complicated;  battle  messing  or 
general  drills  can  also  foul  up  the 
detail.  Extended  operations  without 
reprovisioning  is  likely  to  leave  your 
galley  with  few  of  the  better-liked 
items  of  food. 

But  whatever  the  operating  condi- 
tions your  Commissary  Department 
must  turn  out  three  meals  a day— 
and  listen  to  a lot  of  griping  if  the 
food  isn’t  topnotch.  Its’s  an  exacting, 
difficult  task,  but  the  Navy’s  “sea- 
going chefs”  know  their  onions— and 
a lot  of  other  food  items  as  well. 

—Barney  Baugh,  JOl,  usn. 
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NAUTILUS  SKIPPER,  CDR  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson,  USN,  points  out  history  behind 
his  sub's  name  on  bulkhead  plaque.  Right:  Crewman  hoists  flag  on  ship's  deck. 


Atomic  Sailors 


\^HAT  WILL  the  atomic  sailor  of 
tomorrow  look  and  be  like? 
This  question,  in  face  of  today’s  fre- 
quent discussions  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion on  land  and  sea  in  the  world  of 
the  future,  has  produced  some  weird 
speculations  when  discussed  around 
the  joe  pot  on  today’s  Navy  vessels. 

The  writers  of  science  fiction 
would  have  us  picture  this  atomic 
sailor  as  some  kind  of  astounding 
creature  attired  in  even  more  as- 
tounding mechanical  gear,  control- 
ling his  domain  through  a series  of 
push  buttons. 

The  truth  is  that  nuclear  Navy- 
men  will  not  differ  essentially  from 
any  of  the  sailors  who  are  sailing  the 
seas  in  present  day  ships. 

Take  for  example  the  members  of 
the  Navy’s  first  atomic  crew  now  sail- 
ing in  uss  Nautilus  (SSN  571).  They 
wear  the  same  uniforms,  eat  the  same 
food,  and  when  relaxing  play  the 
same  old  card  games  as  any  other 
bluejackets  of  the  fleet. 


Where  this  atom-splitting  seaman 
will  come  from  is  another  question 
that  has  spurred  the  imagination. 
Contrary  to  any  speculations  that  you 
might  have  read  in  science  fiction 
periodicals,  the  qualifications  do  not 
call  for  a mushroom-headed  gent  who 
has  just  flown  his  “saucer”  in  from 
another  planet.  Nor  is  he  likely  to  be 
an  all-purpose  metallic  sailor  with 
electronic  muscles  and  brain. 

Like  the  crew  of  Nautilus,  the  fis- 
sion sailors  of  future  ships  will  be 
picked  from  the  bluejackets  now  in 
the  Navy  in  the  particular  specialities 
needed.  These  men  will  be  sent  to 
school  to  learn  about  the  atomic 
powered  ship  they  will  man. 

The  next  time  you  fantail  sages 
start  to  spread  the  scuttlebutt  about 
this  weird  looking  bluejacket  of  to- 
morrow’s atomic  Navy,  remember  the 
power  plants  using  nuclear  energy  are 
already  turning  the  screws  in  the 
Navy  today.  That  atomic  salt  in  your 
yarn  could  turn  out  to  be  you. 


ATOMIC  SAILORS  of  tomorrow's  fleet  are  exemplified  by  Nautilus  crewmen. 


'HOT  CARDS'  are  checked  out  by  T.  J. 
Deane,  CSS,  USN,  while  shipmate 
Fred  Lowere,  EMI,  USN,  stands  by. 


A-SUB's  Executive  Officer,  LT  D.  L.  Ax- 
ene,  USN,  looks  over  his  ship's  depth 
gauges  during  shakedown  cruise. 


'ATOMIC  ELECTRICIAN'  leans  into  test 
dive  of  Nautilus.  Below:  Forward  look- 
out of  first  atomic  crew  mans  station. 


THE  WORD 


Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  From  Headquarters 


• TRAILER  ALLOWANCE  - Proce- 
dures for  payment  of  the  recently 
authorized  trailer  allowance  have 
been  set  forth  in  NavCompt  Inst. 
7290.1.  The  instruction  states  that 
payments  should  be  made  locally  by 
disbursing  officers,  although  DOs 
afloat  and  ashore  outside  continental 
U.S.  may  forward  claims  to  the  Navy 
Regional  Accounts  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  payment  when  a high- 
way mileage  guide  is  not  available. 

Trailer  allowance  payments  will  be 
made  on  a Travel  Voucher  (Standard 
Form  1012),  which  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  original  and  two  copies 
of  the  applicable  travel  orders.  Claim- 
ants must  also  furnish  a certificate 
showing  date  the  house  trailer  was 


acquired  and  dates  and  places  be- 
tween which  it  was  transported  for 
use  as  a residence  at  destination.  And 
if  a commercial  firm  moves  the  trailer, 
the  claimant  must  submit  a bill,  re- 
ceipt, invoice  or  other  documentary 
evidence  of  that  fact. 

Volume  IV,  NavCompt  Mamial,  is 
being  revised  to  include  the  trailer 
allowance  payment  procedures. 

• LDO  SELECTIONS-The  selection 
board  for  Limited  Duty  Officers  has 
announced  that  194  Regular  Navy 
enlisted  men  and  temporary  officers 
have  been  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment as  LDO,  with  those  selected 
slated  to  receive  the  permanent  rank 
of  ensign  on  or  about  19  Sep  19.55. 

A total  of  1271  applications  were 
screened  in  this  year’s  selection  to 
pick  the  new  LDOs.  Last  year  122 
appointments  were  made  under  this 
program  and  this  year’s  increase 
brings  the  total  number  of  limited 
duty  officers  in  the  Navy  to  more 
than  1550. 

Those  selected  will  be  ordered  to 
a speeial  indoctrination  course  at  the 
Officer  Candidate  School,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

A breakdown  of  the  selections 
shows  that  there  were  10  nominated 
for  deck  category,  14  in  ordnance, 
four  in  administration,  26  in  engi- 
neering, four  in  hull,  59  in  electron- 
ics, three  in  aviation  operations,  four 
in  aviation  ordnance,  10  in  aviation 
maintenance,  32  in  aviation  electron- 
ics, six  in  aerology,  20  in  the  Supply 
Corps  and  two  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps. 

o NAVY  ON  TV  — A pilot  film  has 
been  completed  and  approved  and 
further  scripts  are  being  prepared  for 
a 26-week  nationwide  television  show 
based  on  the  Navy.  Known  as  “Navy 
Log”  the  program  will  be  sponsored 
and  will  cover  all  phases  of  naval  ac- 
tivity, dramatizing  true  stories  of  the 
men,  women,  teamwork  and  tradition 
that  make  up  Uncle  Sam’s  sea  service. 

“Navy  Log”  has  been  approved  hy 


the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Navy  Department.  The  Chief  of  In- 
formation, Navy  Department,  has 
been  designated  as  coordinator  for 
the  series. 

Production  of  the  films  is  expected 
to  be  completed  during  the  period 
1 Jul  1955  through  1 Jan  1956,  with 
shooting  schedules  planned  so  that 
portions  of  several  episodes  may  be 
completed  during  a single  period 
aboard  naval  vessels  or  shore  estab- 
lishments. The  first  of  the  weekly  pro- 
grams is  scheduled  to  appear  at  2000 
EDT,  on  Tuesday,  20  Sep  1955,  over 
a major  network. 

All  naval  commands  have  been  re- 
quested to  extend  cooperation  and 
services  consistent  with  operational 
commitments  and  schedules.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  required  services 
will  be  extensive,  and  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  request  and  arrange 
services  well  in  advance. 

All  correspondence  regarding 
“Navy  Log”  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Chief  of  Information,  or  an  in- 
fonnation  copy  forwarded. 

e CiVJL  DEFENSE  - The  extent  of 
Naval  Establishment  participation  in 
Civil  Defense  pre-attack  evacuations 
has  been  set  forth  in  OpNav  Inst. 
3440.7,  while  Alnav  35  announces 
Navy  adoption  of  the  following  CD 
action  signals: 

Alert:  A steady  blast  of  three  to 
five  minutes  duration,  indicating  pub- 
lic action  according  to  local  CD  plans. 
In  most  target  areas  this  will  mean 
evacuation,  while  in  most  non-target 
areas  the  same  signal  will  mean  that 
Civil  Defense  forces  are  to  mobilize. 

Take  Cover:  A wailing  tone  or  a 
series  of  short  blasts  of  three  minutes’ 
duration,  indicating  an  imminent  at- 
taek  and  that  the  public  must  take 
the  best  available  shelter. 

All  Clear:  The  former  Warning 
White  may  be  eliminated  as  an  audi- 
ble signal,  in  which  case  other  meam 
of  communication  will  be  used  to  an- 
nounce the  release  from  previous  con- 
ditions of  alert. 

According  to  the  OpNav  instruc- 
tion, the  Navy’s  evacuation  policy  is 
designed  to  preserve  the  manpower 
needed  for  accomplishing  the  Navy’s 
mission  after  the  threat  of  attack  has 
subsided,  while  considering  the  de- 
mands of  active  defense  and  other 
essential  operations  at  activities  im- 
mediately before  and  during  an  at- 
tack. To  this  end: 


PASS  THIS  COPY  ON  — You  shouldn't  hove  to  chute  to  see  the  latest  ALL  HANDS  — it's  meant  for  10  men. 
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1.  Personnel  assigned  to  active  de- 
fense duties,  necessary  security  guards 
and  firefighters,  and  other  personnel 
performing  essential  functions  should 
remain  at  or  be  recalled  to  their  as- 
signed duty  stations. 

2.  Ships  in  port  should  get  under- 
way with  personnel  actually  on  board 
and  evacuate  harbors  of  critical  target 
areas. 

3.  Personnel  unable  to  rejoin  their 
ships  should  report  to  a predesignated 
naval  evacuee  area. 

4.  The  Emergency  Recovery  Or- 
ganization of  each  activity  should  de- 
ploy with  equipment  to  locations  out- 
side the  probable  area  of  weapons 
effect. 

5.  Civilian  and  naval  personnel 
not  otherwise  employed  should  re- 
port to  designated  evacuee  assembly 
areas. 

Based  on  the  above  policy,  subordi- 
nate commanders  in  appropriate  lo- 
calities are  responsible  to  district 
commandants  for  preparation  and  re- 
view of  uniform  evacuation  plans, 
designation  of  evacuee  assembly 
areas  and  locations  for  deployed  pas- 
sive defense  components,  and  coordi- 
nation of  their  plans  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  community. 

Senior  officers  present  afloat  will 
prepare  emergency  sortie  plans  for 
rapid  evacuation  of  naval  vessels 
from  critical  area  harbors,  coordinate 
plans  with  the  commander  responsi- 
ble for  the  locality,  and  inform  all 
ships  present  as  to  the  location  of 
naval  evacuee  assembly  areas  ashore. 

• PG  SCHOOL  APPLICATIONS  - In- 
formation and  procedures  for  request- 
ing postgraduate  instruction,  plus  a 
list  of  all  postgraduate  curricula  avail- 
able to  Regular  Navy  offieers  (and 
certain  curricula  available  to  Naval 
Reserve  officers)  have  been  published 
as  BuPers  Inst.  1520. 15B. 

The  information  contained  in  the 
instruction  supplements  more  detailed 
descriptions  and  other  information 
contained  in  the  annual  Postgraduate 
School  Catalog,  distributed  to  all  ma- 
jor ships,  large  staffs,  unit  com- 
manders and  certain  shore  activities. 
For  other  information  on  the  Post- 
graduate School,  see  All  Hands, 
April  1955,  p.  14. 

• CPOs  MAKE  WARRANT  - Four- 
teen CPOs  have  been  appointed  to 
the  temporary  grade  of  warrant  offi- 
cer W-1.  These  appointments  are  the 
last  to  be  made  from  the  list  of  selec- 
tees which  preceded  the  current  list 


of  499  eligibles.  The  new  apiromt- 
ments  are  in  the  following  categories: 
Surface  Ordnance  Technician  — 3; 
Electrician  — 1;  Machinist  — 3;  and 
Supply  Clerk  — 7. 

• WARRANTS  PROMOTED  ■ The 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  approved 
a selection  board  report  recommend- 
ing the  promotion  of  1271  Regular 
Navy  warrant  officers  to  the  following 
grades:  W-4  — 884;  W-3  — 88;  W-2 
- 299. 

SecNav  also  approved  the  promo- 
tion of  307  Reserve  warrant  officers 
to  the  following  categories:  W-4  — 
254;  W-3  - 49;  W-2  - 4. 

The  selectees  will  be  promoted  on 
reaching  their  required  time  in  grade. 

• POW  CLAIMS  DEADLINE  - Navy- 
men  who  became  POWs  during 
World  War  II  or  who  lost  bank  ac- 
counts during  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippines  are  reminded  that  31 
August  is  the  deadline  for  filing  claims 
for  reimbursement.  Requests  for  ap- 
lication  forms  should  be  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States,  Tariff  Com- 
mission Building,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  Both  the  POW  benefits  and 
compensation  for  lost  bank  accounts 
will  be  paid  from  seized  assets  of 
enemy  governments  during  WW  II. 
For  details  see  All  Hands,  July, 
1955,  p.  7. 

• CPO  MESS  MANUAL  REVISED  - 

The  newly-revised  Manual  for  Chief 
Petty  Officers’  Messes  and  Enlisted 
Men  s Clubs  Ashore  (NavPers  15800) 
is  now  available  from  District  Publi- 
cation and  Printing  Offices.  A re- 
quired directive  for  all  CPO  Messes 
(both  Open  and  Closed)  and  EM 
Clubs  which  operate  under  cogni- 
zance of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
the  revised  manual  contains  a number 
of  important  changes. 

Among  these  are  the  following:  1 ) 
Tire  officer  representative  is  now 
designated  Mess  Treasurer  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  over-all  administration 
of  the  activity,  while  the  enlisted  man 
or  civilian  who  actually  runs  the  mess 
or  club  is  designated  Mess  Manager; 
2)  the  election  of  officers  and  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  group  is 
now  optional  for  both  CPO  messes 
and  EM  clubs;  3)  elected  officers  of 
messes  and  clubs  may  no  longer  hold 
paid  jobs  in  the  mess  or  club;  4)  in- 
spections by  the  medical  officer  or  his 
representative  are  now  required. 


QUIZ  AWEIGHf 


We're  at  the  peak  of  summer  and 
that's  synonymous  with  vacations  for 
many  of  you  and  your  families.  But 
you  can  ill  afford  to  take  a vacation 
from  study— learning  more  about  your 
job  and  the  Navy  in  general.  This 
month's  quiz  is  fairly  easy,  being  as 
it's  summertime,  so  "take  five"  and 
score  4.0,  if  you  can. 


5.  Probably  the  first  thing  you'll 
notice  about  this  submarine  is  the 
large  cylindrical  chamber  abaft  the 
conning  tower.  Upon  close  inspec- 
tion, you'll  find  that  this  is  (a)  a 
transport  submarine  (b)  an  auxiliary 
submarine  (c)  a guided  missile  sub- 
marine. 

6.  This  submarine  is  the  ASSP  313. 
Since  there  are  only  two  submarines 
of  this  type  in  the  Navy,  you'll  know 
that  the  one  above  is  the  (a)  USS 
Sealion  (b)  uss  Perch. 

You'll  find  the  answers  to  this 
month's  quiz  on  page  57. 


1.  Th  is  aircraft  is  the  PV-5  Nep- 
tune. Airplanes  of  this  type  are 
normally  assigned  to  (a)  fighter 
squadrons  (b)  patrol  squadrons  (c) 
carrier  air  groups. 

2.  The  Neptune's  primary  mission 
is  (a)  submarine  patrol  (b)  fighter- 
bomber  (c)  transport. 


3.  The  hull  number  of  this  heavy 
cruiser  is  '72'.  It  is  the  (a)  uss  Los 
Angeles  (b)  uss  Rochester  (c)  USS 
Pittsburgh. 

4.  The  thing  that  makes  a cruiser 
either  light  or  heavy  is  (a)  ship's 
displacement  (b)  seniority  of  com- 
manding officer  (c)  caliber  of  ship's 
guns. 


AUGUST  1955 


SECURITY  AHEAD,  after  a job  well  done.  Warren  W.  Rash,  ADC,  USN,  leaves  his  unit  to  join  the  Fleet  Reserve. 


Twenty  Brings  Plenty  in  Fleet  Reserve 


I NDEPENDENT  DUTY  in  the  city  and 

state  of  your  choice  can  be  yours 
in  one  of  the  most  unique  naval  or- 
ganizations in  the  world  today.  In  ad- 
dition to  your  choice  of  duty,  you 
receive  your  pay  check  by  mail,  are 
not  required  to  wear  a uniform  and 
can  work  full  time  for  someone  else 
if  you  are  the  energetic  type. 

There  are  two  main  requirements: 
you  must  be  in  good  health  and  have 
at  least  19  years  and  six  months  of 
active  federal  service.  The  organiza- 
tion is  the  U.S.  Naval  Fleet  Reserve 
and  right  now  is  the  time  to  start 
making  plans  for  your  own  request 
for  transfer  to  the  outfit. 

Just  what  is  the  Fleet  Reserve? 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion  it  is  not 
made  up  of  a bunch  of  chicken  farm- 
ers. Rather  it  is  an  exclusive  organiza- 
tion composed  of  ex-CPOs  (and  other 
enhsted  men,  too)  and  temporary 
oflBcers  who  are  in  every  walk  of  life 
and  type  of  work.  They  can,  should 
another  war  or  national  emergency 
break  out,  return  to  active  duty  with- 
out additional  training  and  serve  in 
their  specialty. 

At  present  the  size  of  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve is  approximately  15,000,  with 
more  than  250  new  recruits  joining 


each  month.  Most  are  scattered 
throughout  the  U.S.  Some  have  even 
taken  jobs  or  established  homes  over- 
seas. 

While  many  of  the  Fleet  Reservists 
have  settled  down  on  farms  or  in 
homes  they  bought  during  their  ac- 
tive duty  time  in  the  Navy,  fishing, 
hunting  and  generally  taking  it  easy, 
a great  many  more  of  them  have  gone 
on  to  the  world  of  private  industry 
or  they  work  in  various  offices  of  the 
government. 

A cross  section  of  Fleet  Reservists 
contacted  recently  in  Longview, 
Wash.,  disclosed  that  of  13  in  the 
area,  nine  were  working  in  civilian 
industry  with  four  listing  themselves 
as  self-employed. 

There  are  three  sections  of  the 
country  that  seem  to  attract  more  than 
their  share  of  men  in  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve. Florida  and  California,  perhaps 
because  of  their  mild  climates,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  are  all  heavily 
populated  with  ex-Regular  Navymen. 
In  Washington  there  is  hardly  a 
Bureau  or  large  office  in  the  Navy 
department  which  doesn’t  boast  at 
least  one  Fleet  Reservist  who  has  par- 
layed his  Navy  experience  into  a well 
paid  Civil  Seiwice  position,  either  in 


the  administrative  field  of  his  special- 
ty or  in  an  operational  capacity. 

Drawing  two  pay  checks  each 
month,  one  from  the  employer  and 
the  other  from  the  Navy,  makes 
things  pretty  nice  for  them,  say  the 
Fleet  Reservists.  One  ex-chief  engine- 
man,  Howard  E.  Dewey,  who  com- 
bined his  engineering  background 
and  an  aptitude  for  writing  to  secure 
a good  civil  service  job  says,  “My 
retainer  pay  is  buying  me  a $20,000 
house  and  allowing  me  to  live  very 
nicely  on  the  salary  I receive  from 
my  job.” 

Some  of  the  ex-Navymen  still  have 
a yen  for  travel  after  they  leave  the 
Navy.  Take  the  case  of  Bill  Stomski. 
At  present  he,  his  wife  Marge  and 
their  dog  Goldie  II  are  making  a 
year’s  tour  of  the  U.S.  in  their  rebuilt 
pick-up  truck  which  sports  living 
quarters  in  the  back. 

Bill,  an  ex-chief  and  LTJG,  plans 
to  visit  every  large  city,  national  park 
and  famous  landmark  throughout  the 
country  as  well  as  renewing  old  Navy 
friendships  along  the  way.  The  Navy 
is  also  coming  in  for  a little  free  ad- 
vertising during  the  countrywide 
cruise.  Painted  on  the  body  of  the 
truck  is  a simple  explanation  of  how 
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the  Stomski’s  can  afford  to  take  such 
a trip. 

The  inscription  reads,  “The  Navy 
was  my  career.  Ask  me  about  it,  I’m 
retired.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pick  out 
any  one  Fleet  Reservist  and  say,  “He 
is  a typical  Fleet  Reservist,”  since 
the  men  who  make  up  this  group  are 
as  varied  as  their  personalities.  In  the 
small  city  of  Madison,  Fla.,  for  ex- 
iunple,  there  are  seven  ex-CPOs.  One 
has  purchased  a gasoline  station  with 
a GI  loan,  another  has  built  a small 
store  near  a good  fishing  lake  and  is 
open  for  business  whenever  the  fish 
aren’t  biting.  Two  are  going  to  classes 
under  the  GI  Bill,  studying  various 
methods  of  farming  and  drawing 
both  a subsistence  check  from  the 
VA  and  retainer  pay.  Two  others 
have  joined  forces  and  established  a 
very  successful  dairy  farm,  with  one 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  equip- 
ment and  animals  while  the  other,  an 
ex-chief  yeoman,  takes  care  of  all  the 
paper  work  and  purchasing.  The 
seventh  man  spends  his  time  fishing 
and  hunting,  occasionally  combining 
pleasure  with  business  by  serving  as 
a guide  for  Northern  visitors. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  Fleet 
Reservists  follow  quite  different  lines 
of  work  or  pleasure,  depending  upon 
the  area  in  which  they  have  settled. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  every  man 
in  the  Fleet  Reserve  has  in  common 
with  other  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion — they  all  have  a feeling  of  in- 
dependence which  stems  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  first  of  each 
month  will  find  the  mailman  dropping 
by  with  a pay  check.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  happens  in  the  world 
of  stores  or  gasoline  stations,  nor  does 
it  matter  if  the  herd  dries  up  or  the 
fish  don’t  bite,  that  check  comes  in 
just  as  regular  as  clockwork. 

How  do  you  fit  into  this  picture? 
Well  each  year,  month  and  day  you 
spend  in  the  Navy,  you  are  building 
up  an  investment  which  will  start 
paying  dividends  the  day  you  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Jack  E.  Heidi, 
YNl,  usN,  put  it  this  way  over  a coffee 
pot  on  board  uss  Shea  (DM  30).  “I 
started  to  get  out  of  the  Navy  after 
my  first  four-year  cruise  back  in  1949. 
Then  I sat  down  and  started  to  do 
some  thinking  and  came  up  with 
what  I think  is  an  amazing  set  of 
figures.” 

“Since  I first  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
at  the  age  of  18,  I could  transfer  into 
the  Fleet  Reserve  at  the  age  of  38 
with  an  assured  income  of  around 
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ANOTHER  STEP  toward  early  retirement  is  made  by  six  crew  members  of 
USS  Zeal  (AM  131)  as  they  take  reenlistment  oath  on  ship's  fantail. 


8150  per  month  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
With  all  the  new  medical  aids  and 
so  forth  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  I could  live  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  68,  giving  me  at  least  30  years  of 
seeing  the  mailman  drop  my  monthly 
pay  check  in  the  mail  box.” 

“That’s  where  my  fancy  figures 
come  into  the  picture.  I multiplied  30 
by  $1800,  the  amount  of  my  retainer 
pay  per  year.  The  total  came  to  $54,- 


000.  Next  I divided  that  by  20,  the 
number  of  years  active  service  1 need 
to  go  into  the  Fleet  Reserve,  and  got 
the  figure  of  $2700.” 

“From  that  I figured  that  each  year 
of  my  active  duty  is  worth  $2700  to 
me,  in  addition  to  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances I draw  regularly.  It  is,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  going  into  the 
bank.  However,  I can  only  collect  it 
when  my  20  is  up.  Garrying  it  a little 


ADDED  BONUS  OF  TRAVEL  in  a Navy  career  is  cashed  in  by  Chief  Hospital 
Corpsman  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Simonsen  as  they  shop  for  china  in  Yokosuka,  Japan. 


SALTY  CREW  OF  CHIEFS  at  Naval  Examining  Center  total  1150  years  of  naval 
experience.  Each  year  means  money  in  the  bank  under  Fleet  Reserve  program. 


farther  it  means  that  at  the  end  of  my 
first  cruise  I had  a bank  account  of 
$10,800  (4  X $2700).  I just  couldn’t 
aflFord  throwing  that  big  a bank  ac- 
count away  and  at  the  same  time  lose 
the  reenlistment  bonus,  leave  pay 
and  what-have-you  that  you  collect 
when  you  ship  over.  The  only  reason 
I had  given  any  thought  to  getting  out 
of  the  Navy  was  because  of  money 
but  I sure  couldn’t  see  where  I could 
bank  that  much  money  in  four  years 
of  civilian  life.” 

While  money  isn’t  the  only  reason 
that  men  put  20  or  more  years  in  the 
Navy,  there  is  no  denying  that  it 
helps.  Despite  the  reason  for  a man’s 
decision  to  stay,  it  is  a fact  that  this 
country,  and  the  Navy,  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  reward  anyone  who 
has  put  his  20  or  30  in  the  Navy. 

In  addition  to  the  retainer  pay, 
men  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  rate  the 
privileges  of  Armed  Forces  commis- 
sary stores  and  Exchanges  as  well  as 
clothing  and  small  stores  establish- 
ments. They  are  ehgible  for  hospitali- 
zation and  dental  care.  Their  depen- 
dents get  outpatient  treatment  in  the 
naval  medical  facilities.  As  a veteran, 
the  Fleet  Reservist  also  receives  cer- 
tain privileges  under  the  GI  Bill. 

Transferring  into  the  Fleet  Reserve 
is  really  a very  simple  matter.  Once 
you  have  the  required  amount  of  time, 
or  no  more  than  one  year  before  you 


will  complete  the  required  time,  you 
submit  a request  for  transfer,  stating 
the  date  you  wish  to  have  the  transfer 
effected. 

After  a check  of  your  record  to 
make  sure  that  yorr  have  the  re- 
quired time,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel will  issue  orders  and  it’s  time 
for  you  to  be  piped  over  the  side. 

The  majority  of  men  going  into  the 
Fleet  Reserve  at  present,  and  in  the 
future,  will  be  eligible  for  transfer 
only  to  class  F-6,  which  requires  a 
minimum  of  20  years  of  active  Fed- 
eral service.  However,  the  transfer 
can  be  effected  at  19  years  and  six 
months  since  any  period  of  service 
over  six  months  counts  as  a full  year. 

At  the  time  you  enter  the  Fleet 
Reserve  you  have  two  options  from 
which  you  can  choose  concerning  the 
retainer  pay  you  will  collect.  You  may 
elect  to  take  an  even  50  per  cent  of 
your  basic  pay  if  you  have  completed 
20  years  naval  service  or  elect  re- 
tainer pay  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  your  enlisted  basic 
pay  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  active  Federal  service  in  the 
Navy  or  other  branches  of  the  Armed 
Services. 

In  almost  every  case  you  stand  to 
gain  by  using  the  second  method  of 
computing  your  pay.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  rates  of  retainer  pay  for  a 
CPO  would  be  as  follows: 


YEARS  OF 

RETAINER  AND 

ACTIVE  SERVICE 

RETIRED  PAY 

20  

$152.10 

21  

$159.71 

22  

$175.89 

23  

$183.89 

24  

$191.88 

25  

$199.88 

2S  

$218.01 

27  

$226.40 

28  

$234.78 

29  

$243.17 

30  

$251.55 

The  retainer  pay  you  receive  upon 
entering  the  Fleet  Reserve  remains 
the  same  from  that  day  on,  unless  you 
are  recalled  to  active  duty  or  have  at 
one  time  served  in  a higher  rank. 
Should  you  be  recalled  to  active  duty 
(which  can  only  happen  in  the  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency),  the 
added  active  duty  time  (up  to  a total 
of  30  years)  would  boost  your  pay 
provided  you  had  chosen  the  two- 
and-one-half  per  cent  method  of  com- 
puting your  pay.  In  the  event  you  had 
at  one  time  held  a commission,  your 
pay  upon  being  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  would  be  computed  on  the 
highest  rank  held. 

Dutywise,  the  Fleet  Reserve  is 
hard  to  beat.  During  your  stay  in  the 
organization,  you  have  a physical  ex- 
amination once  during  each  four-year 
period,  and  provisions  are  made  that 
you  may  be  required  to  perform  not 
more  than  two  months’  active  service 
during  that  period. 

The  record  of  each  Fleet  Reservist 
is  kept  by  the  District  Commandant 
and  you  must  notify  him  of  any 
change  of  address.  He  also  gives  you 
permission  for  short  trips  abroad,  but 
permission  to  live  overseas  for  any  ex- 
tended period  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

That  about  covers  the  duties  you 
might  be  called  upon  to  perform  dur- 
ing the  time  you  spend  in  the  Fleet 
Reserve  before  retirement.  Whatever 
else  you  want  to  do  is  up  to  you. 

You  can  follow  the  example  of  a 
Rockville,  Md.,  Fleet  Reservist  who 
completed  his  schooling  under  the 
Cl  Bill,  became  a lawyer  and  is  now  a 
judge.  You  might  like  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Julius  C.  Ponchak,  an  ex- 
CFO,  who  was  recently  appointed 
Postmaster  of  Bostonia,  Calif.  Perhaps 
you  won’t  want  to  do  a thing  but  take 
care  of  your  own  little  chicken  farm. 
Whatever  it  is  you  want  to  do,  the 
opportunity  is  there,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  take  it.  Or  in  the  words  of  many 
Fleet  Reservists,  “Life  begins  when 
you  enter  the  Fleet  Reserve.” 

—Bob  OhI,  JOC,  USN. 
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OPERATION  PALETTE  passes  Navy  word  on  canvas.  Right:  Chief  Courtney  explains  art  to  visitors;  (below)  helps  unload. 


CPO  Is  Skipper  of  One  Truck,  Dozen  BBs 


John  J.  Courtney,  ALC,  usn,  has 
what  may  be  one  of  the  strangest 
jobs  in  the  Navy. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  skipper 
of  a three-ton  truck,  he  also  has  may- 
be a dozen  battleships  under  his  di- 
rect care. 

The  battleships  are  on  canvas,  but 
the  truck  is  real.  Chief  Courtney  is 
the  operator  of  a traveling  art  gallery, 
featuring  120  original  paintings  by 
Navy  combat  artists. 

Chief  Courtney  has  been  with  Op- 
eration Palette  for  one  year.  It  first 
went  on  the  road  in  1946,  scheduled 
for  a six  months’  tour.  But  due  to  the 
tremendous  response  it  has  been  on 
the  road  ever  since. 

Chief  Courtney  has  been  running 
it  singlehandedly,  with  what  help  he 
can  pick  up  from  civilians  and  naval 
installations  along  the  way. 

He  gets  his  orders,  loads  the  paint- 
ings into  his  moving  van,  crawls  into 
the  cab,  and  cruises  to  the  next  port. 


The  Chief  can  tell  you  a lot  about 
those  combat  paintings,  because  he 
got  around  right  smart  during  the 
war.  He  was  at  Guadalcanal  and  in 
many  of  the  major  engagements  in 
the  Pacific  during  WWH.  Served  in 
the  carrier  uss  Enterprise  (CVS  6) 
as  a gunner  in  both  torpedo  planes 
and  dive  bombers.  He  is  holder  of 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air 
Medal,  two  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tions, two  personal  letters  of  com- 
mendation and  has  1 1 battle  stars  for 
the  Pacific  Theatre  ribbon. 

The  scenes  he  doesn’t  know  about 
personally,  he’s  learned  of  from  ex- 
servicemen  visiting  the  show. 

“There’s  usually  at  least  one  man 
in  every  city  who  recognizes  a scene 
and  tells  me  he  was  there,”  the  Chief 
said.  “Now  and  then  I run  into  some- 
body who  is  in  one  of  the  paintings.” 

It  may  be  that  Chief  Courtney 
travels  more  extensively  on  his  own 
than  any  other  elisted  Navyman. 
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TRUCK  CONTAINING  traveling  art  gallery  is  loaded  aboard  ship.  Right:  Combat  painting  is  typical  of  exhibit. 
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Escape  and  Evasion 


\What  would  you  do  if,  suddenly, 
^ ^ you  found  yourself  in  the  middle 
of  nowhere  with  enemy  forces  hunt- 
ing you  down?  What  would  you  eat? 
Where  would  you  hide?  How  could 
you  get  back  to  friendly  territory? 
And,  suppose  that  all  you  own  are 
items  that  you’d  normally  carry  as  a 
member  of  a flight  crew. 

These,  and  many  other  questions, 
are  answered  in  “Operation  Tender- 
feet  V”  held  in  the  backwood  thickets 
of  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  Sixty-eight  men, 
pilots  and  aircrewmen  from  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  bases  along  the  East 
Coast  were  among  the  latest  group  to 
be  trained  on  how  to  sustain  life  if 
forced  down  in  a strange  country  be- 
hind enemy  lines. 

Every  point  of  realism  is  system- 
atically stressed  and  every  pilot— and 
aggress-or— plays  the  game  for  keeps. 
No  holds  barred. 

The  exercise  is  divided  into  two 
phases.  The  first  three  days  are  de- 
voted to  survival,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  physical  conditioning  and 
land  survival  training.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a four-day  problem  termed 
the  Evasion  and  Escape  Phase. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  survival 
training,  lectures  and  demonstrations 
are  given  by  the  instructors,  some  of 
whom  are  former  POWs  in  German 
and  Japanese  prison  camps.  All  class- 
es are  held  outdoors.  Subjects  such 
as  map  reading,  day  and  night  ground 
navigation,  camouflage  and  conceal- 
ment are  taught.  Students  are  also 
briefed  on  POW  conduct  and  on 
provisions  of  Navy  Regulations  and 
the  Geneva  Convention  concerning 
prisoners  of  war. 

Practical  demonstrations  in  surviv- 
al techniques,  building  fires  and  shel- 
ters, snaring  wild  animals  and  out- 


door cooking  take  up  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Also  emphasized  on  the 
first  day  are  methods  of  scouting,  raft 
building  and  concealment  of  person 
and  of  camp  site. 

This  preliminary  training  is  put  to 
use  during  the  next  two  days  which 


completes  the  Survival  Phase  of  the 
operation.  The  men  are  divided  into 
groups  of  seven  or  eight  and  are 
sent  into  the  woods  with  an  instructor. 
The  instructor  does  not  lead  the 
group,  but  merely  acts  as  an  ad- 
viser and  sees  that  the  students  do 
not  get  into  serious  trouble. 

For  48  hours,  the  men  camp  out, 
make  day  and  night  forced  marches 
in  the  densely  wooded  and  swampy 
area  around  Fort  Bragg’s  Camp 
Mackall.  The  groups  cross  bodies  of 
water  and  camouflage  themselves, 
their  places  of  hiding  and  their 
trails.  These  two  days  of  practical 
application  help  set  up  the  students 


for  the  following  portion  of  the  ex- 
ercise, the  Evasion  and  Escape  Phase. 

On  “E-E  Day,”  the  students  are 
loaded  into  covered  trucks  and  taken 
to  the  exercise  area,  where  they  are 
dropped  in  teams  of  two.  These  are 


the  evaders,  Navymen  who  have 
been  “forced  to  bail  out  over  enemy- 
held  territory.” 

Equipped  with  his  blood  chit, 
which  has  to  be  surrendered  if  cap- 
tured, a map  of  the  area,  survival 
rations  and  gear,  ten  cents  and  a 
telephone  number  to  be  used  only  in  , 
case  of  a real  emergency,  each  evader  f 
faces  the  problem  of  Phase  II.  His 
problem  is  to  reach  friendly  forces  or  j 
territory.  j 

The  pilots  are  given  45  minutes  r 
before  the  aggressor  patrols  — Army  !; 
paratroopers  — begin  their  search  to 
capture  the  downed  pilots.  Neither 
the  pilots  nor  the  aggressors  have  any 
idea  where  the  other  will  be.  | 

According  to  most  experts,  this  ini- 
tial period  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  that  an  evader  pilot  or  aircrew- 
man  will  spend.  Speed  may  decide  ! 
whether  good  cover  can  be  reached 
before  the  arrival  of  enemy  patrols.  , 
The  initial  reactions  of  the  evader  ' 
must  be  instantaneous  and  instinc- 
tively correct. 

After  each  two-man  team  has  gain-  ’ 
ed  suitable  cover,  two  of  the  basic  ! 
principles  of  evasion  come  into  the  i 
picture  — self-control  and  patience.  ; 
The  urge  to  be  up  and  on  their  way  ! 
must  be  overcome  until  they  are  ori- 
ented and  have  planned  a definite  ‘ 
evasion  route. 

From  where  they  are  dropped,  the  , 
evaders  must  proceed  on  foot,  avoid-  | 
ing  detection,  for  a distance  of  10  to  • 
15  miles  across  terrain  which  alter- 
nates among  cultivated,  wooded,  and 
swampy,  to  a designated  “safe 
house,”  or  contact  point.  Here,  con- 
tact is  made  with  an  underground 
net  which  furnishes  assistance  in  fur- 
ther evasion  to  friendly  hands.  If  a 
pilot  misses  his  first  contact,  he  has  | 
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an  alternate  which  is  some  distance 
farther. 

The  pilot  has  two  main  objectives: 
1)  return  to  friendly  hands;  and  2) 
avoid  the  enemy.  His  chances  are 
good,  if  he  can  apply  the  training 
he’s  received. 

But  what  about  food  and  water? 


If  he  has  any  of  these  needed  items, 
he  doesn’t  have  enough  to  last  three 
days.  How  can  he  prepare  the  food 
that  he  might  find?  Where  will  he 
sleep?  If  he  has  thoroughly  grasped 
his  survival  lessons,  he’ll  know. 

Each  man  has  also  learned  that,  if 
he  should  get  hungry  enough,  he  can 
eat  fillet  of  rattlesnake  or  toasted 
grasshoppers,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  very  tasty,  especially  if  he’s  gone 
without  food  long  enough. 

For  pure  drinking  water,  the  stu- 
dent has  been  taught  to  search  for 
natural  streams  which  can  be  found 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Water  from  other  sources, 
which  most  of  the  pilots  in  the  exer- 
cise use,  has  to  be  purified  by  boiling 
or  by  purification  tablets,  if  he  has 
any. 

Besides  being  hounded  by  the 
enemy  and  made  miserable  by  the 
natural  elements,  the  Navy  airmen 
are  also  plagued  by  chiggers,  ticks. 


snakes  and  leeches.  Then,  too,  they 
must  be  careful  with  the  tools  they 
use.  Even  a minor  injury,  such  as  a 
cut  linger,  could  mean  an  infection. 

Some  evaders  make  their  destina- 
tion, others  are  captured.  Those  tak- 
en prisoner  are  put  through  rigid 
interrogation  by  the  enemy.  Here’s 
where  the  pilot’s  training  on  how  to 


resist  the  enemy  interrogators  is 
brought  into  use. 

Everything  in  the  POW  camp  is 
made  as  realistic  as  possible,  includ- 
ing the  barbed-wire  compounds, 
loudspeakers  blaring  propaganda 
throughout  the  day  and  night,  physi- 
cal abuse  such  as  repeated  push-ups 
and  sit-ups,  and  the  ever-constant 
questioning. 

After  the  Evasion  and  Escape 
Phase  of  the  exercise  is  completed, 
the  airmen  and  their  former  captors, 
interrogators  and  “physical  culture 
trainers”  have  a chance  to  meet  on 
much  friendlier  terms.  All  feelings  of 
bitterness  and  resentment  over  the 
realistic  and  sometimes  severe  POW 
treatment  are  quickly  dispelled. 

During  the  post-exercise  evalua- 
tion, the  pilots  rain  question  after 
question  at  their  former  tormentors. 
What  was  expected  of  them  when  un- 
dergoing interrogation?  How  should 
they  react  to  the  various  interroga- 
tion methods  applied  to  them? 

The  value  of  these  exercises  is  self- 
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evident.  The  record  of  successes  and 
failures  in  evasion  and  survival  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean 
conflict  provides  vivid  proof  of  the 
need  of  this  type  of  training. 

And  looking  toward  the  future, 
many  a Navyman  may  face  the  pos- 
sible problem  of  his  own  conduct 
under  similar  circumstances.  What 
would  you  do?  This  training  could 
very  easily  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  many  Navy 
airmen. 

The  control  of  “Tenderfeet”  exer- 
cises, which  are  held  each  quarter, 
lies  with  the  Commander  Air  Force, 
U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Army.  At  present, 
LCDR  . E.  Lytle,  usn,  is  the  oflicer- 
in-charge  with  tactical  command  of 
the  exercises  under  LCOL  Robert  E. 
Perry,  usa.  —Jerry  Short,  J02,  usn. 
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HERE’S  YOUR  NAVY 


"Across  the  Blue  Pacific,"  CinCPac's 
own  radio  show  which  originates  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet's  favorite  means  of 
telling  the  world  more  about  their 
Navy.  Begun  in  1951  and  now  with 
more  than  100  performances  to  its 
credit,  the  program  is  produced,  writ- 
ten, directed  and  distributed  by  the 
Navy.  It  has  no  commercial  sponsor. 


Production  is  frequently  a joint-serv- 
ice operation,  with  USAF  airman  sec- 
ond class  Ed  Marion  playing  many  of 
the  leading  roles.  LT  Rex  Willis,  a 
Naval  Reservist,  is  announcer. 

The  show  is  heard  over  two  West 
Coast  networks  plus  several  independ- 
ent stations.  Each  week  a true  Navy 
adventure  is  beamed  over  these  sta- 
tions. The  stories  vary  from  a tale  of 


the  adventures  of  a downed  flier  dodg- 
ing a fierce  tribe  of  headhunters  to 
the  moving  story  of  a Communist 
puppy  which  was  repatriated  by  Amer- 
ican Marines. 

As  a general  rule,  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  PIO  office  portray  the  vari- 
ous parts  in  the  adventures,  but  often 
vacationing  actors  from  the  mainland 
pitch  in  and  take  over  the  acting  chores 


for  one  of  the  recording  sessions.  As  a 
result  the  guest  log  includes  such  names 
as  John  Wayne,  Walter  Brennan,  Fred 
MacMurray  and  many  others  listed  as 
having  been  on  the  show.  Proof  of  the 
program's  appeal  to  radio  listeners 
was  given  a few  months  back  when 
an  independent  survey  revealed  that 
"Across  the  Blue  Pacific,"  is  heard  in 
some  60,000  homes  each  week. 


Citizen  Submariners  Take  Her  Down 


The  Reservists  were  flown  in  Navy 
transport  planes,  piloted  by  Reserve 
aviators  also  on  training  duty,  from  1 
NAS  Glenview  to  Trumbull  Airport, 
Groton,  Gonn.  From  there  they  went 
to  the  Submarine  Base  at  New  Lon- 
don where  they  began  their  two  days 
of  intensive  training  aboard  the 
streamlined,  snorkel-equipped  sub- 
marine. 

During  their  30  hours  at  sea,  the 
Reservists  traveled  some  500  miles, 
taking  part  in  many  practice  dives 
and  the  shipboard  drills  necessary  to 
qualify  them  for  submarine  duty. 

The  submarine  program  for  Naval 
Reservists  was  first  established  in 
April  1946  by  the  Ghief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Since  that  time,  hundreds 
of  old-timers  have  maintained  their 
proficiency  through  the  training,  and 
hundreds  of  new  submariners  have 
acquired  the  training  needed  in  the 
event  of  a national  emergency. 

When  the  program  first  got  under- 
way, the  Submarine  Reserve  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  World 
War  II  veterans.  Many  of  them  went 
back  on  active  duty  during  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  Today,  the  bulk  of 
Reserve  submariners  consists  of  “new  ; 
blood”  — younger,  less  experienced 
men.  More  than  2000  Reservists  take 
part  regularly  in  the  training  program. 

What  does  it  take  to  become  a sub- 
marine Reservist? 

Today’s  submarine  Reservist  must  , 
be  a volunteer  with  a genuine  inter- 
est  in  submarines.  He  must  meet  high  ' 
physical  standards  and  pass  a battery 
of  psychological  tests  which  prove 
him  to  be  emotionally  stable,  mature, 
and  a good  shipmate— one  who  should 
be  able  to  live  in  confined  spaces  for  i 
long  periods  of  time.  He  must  have 
an  alert  mind,  with  average  to  above- 
average  intelligence.  He  should  show  ^ 
good  mechanical  aptitude. 

On  his  first  tour  of  active  duty  for 
training  (AGDUTRA)  at  a subma- 
rine activity,  the  prospective  subma- 
riner must  pass  a pressure  test  nor-  ' 
mally  given  in  a decompression 
chamber  or  an  escape  tank. 

Some  80  per  cent  of  the  prospec- 
tive submarine  Reservists  are  elimi- 
nated in  this  procedure.  The  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent  are  the  raw  material 
which  the  USNR  Submarine  Program 
must  develop  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct-qualified submariners  ready  to 
augment  Regular  Navy  personnel  in 
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^OT  SO  LONG  AGO,  a small  group  of 
Navymen— six  officers  and  24  en- 
listed men,  to  be  exact— made  a short 
cruise  in  North  Atlantic  waters 
on  board  a submarine. 

The  submarine  was  not  the  latest 
addition  to  the  undersea  fleet.  It 
was  not  atomic-powered  and  the 
Navymen  were  not  involved  in  scien- 
tific work.  They  were  on  a training 
cruise  in  uss  Tusk  (SS  426). 

What  makes  the  point  to  this  whole 
cruise  is  the  fact  that  these  submarine 
men  were  trained  in  the  American 
midwest— at  least  500  miles  from  any 
ocean.  They  are  representative  of  the 
many  sailors  who  train  regularly  in 
dry-land  submarine  mock-ups  or  in 
moored  submarines  as  members  of 


Naval  Reserve  units  stationed  in  such 
cities  as  Ghicago,  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee. 

The  weekend  cruise  — the  first 
ocean-going  one  for  these  men— serves 
to  indicate  that  the  Submarine  Re- 
serve is  a strong,  going  concern. 

This  particular  operation  serves 
also  to  point  up  the  close  relationship 
between  the  various  naval  activities. 
The  Ninth  Naval  District  had  Re- 
serve volunteers  who  were  anxious  to 
increase  their  battle-readiness.  The 
Atlantic  Fleet  Submarine  Force,  with 
headquarters  at  New  London,  Gonn., 
had  the  facilities  for  the  cruise.  The 
connecting  link  was  'the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Training  Gommand,  Glen- 
view, 111. 


DRY  LAND  SUB  RESERVISTS  waste  no  time  in  taking  to  sea.  After  flying  to 
New  London,  Conn.,  they  set  sail  aboard  USS  Tusk  (SS  426)  in  morning  mist. 


MUSTERING  TOPSIDE  on  their  training  sub,  USS  Tautog  (SS  199),  moored  in 
Milwaukee  River,  submarine  Reservists  make  ready  for  training  cruise. 


time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Let’s  see  how  this  training  plan 
works. 

The  new  recruit  starts  his  Naval 
Reserve  career  with  an  “in-process- 
ing” period  of  four  to  six  weeks.  He 
is  screened,  classified,  issued  uniforms 
and  given  one  or  more  indoctrina- 
tional  tours  of  the  Reserve  training 
submarine.  During  the  next  eight 
months,  he  undergoes  recruit  train- 
ing. 

Normally,  the  Reservist  will  take 
his  first  period  of  active  duty  for 
training  during  his  first  36  weeks  in 
the  program— either  at  the  Submarine 
School,  New  London,  or  at  Hunter’s 
Point  School,  San  Francisco.  At  these 
schools,  he  attends  the  Basic  Sub- 
marine (SP)  course  which  is  two 
weeks  in  length  and  satisfies  all  the 
requirements  of  the  regular  recruit 
training  given  the  Surface  program 
Reservist  at  a recruit  training  com- 
mand. During  this  initial  period  of 
ACDUTRA,  the  Reservist  undergoes 
further  screening  and  is  examined  by 
a submarine  medical  officer.  Here, 
too,  he  gets  his  pressure  or  tank  test. 

Upon  completion  of  the  36  weeks 
of  processing  and  recruit  training  and 
his  14  days  of  ACDUTRA,  our  Re- 
serve recruit  is  ready  for  advance- 
ment from  SR  to  SA.  He  is  then 
designated  “SP”— “qualified  for  sub- 
marine instruction.” 

With  the  basic  facts  of  Navy  life 
nicely  in  hand,  the  Reservist  spends 
his  next  six  months  in  submarine 
training.  At  the  Reserve  Training 
Center,  he  learns  firsthand  about  sub- 
marine operations.  Part  of  his  train- 
ing takes  place  on  a non-seagoing 
training  submarine;  part  is  conducted 
aboard  an  operating  submarine  on 
weekend  cruises. 

Successful  completion  of  this  train- 
ing prepares  him  for  the  examination 
for  the  designation  “SG”— “qualified 
for  immediate  assignment  to  a sub- 
marine”—during  his  next  period  of 
ACDUTRA. 

Once  the  Reservist  completes  his 
“SG”  training,  he  begins  a period  of 
rate  training  which  will  lead  to  ad- 
vancement to  seaman  or  fireman.  This 
phase  of  his  training,  which  lasts  for 
nine  months,  is  broken  down  into  two 
categories— military  requirements  for 
all  personnel  and  either  seaman  or 
fireman  training. 

Soon  our  SA(SP)  is  ready  for  the 
examination  for  advancement  to  SN 
or  FN.  He  is  also  ready  for— or  per- 
haps has  already  had  — his  second 
period  of  active  duty  training.  During 


this  two-week  period,  he  is  checked 
out  on  the  required  practical  factors 
and  examined  for  the  “SG”  designa- 
tion. This  designation  is,  for  the  Re- 
servist, the  equivalent  of  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Regular  Submarine 
School  at  New  London.  Once  the 
Reservist  has  earned  his  “SG”  he  is 
ready  for  active  duty  assignment  to 
an  operating  submarine,  should  the 
need  arise. 

But  our  Reservist  has  not  yet 
earned  his  “dolphins.”  Another  nine 
to  12  months  are  spent  in  advanced 
submarine  training.  This  training  is 
aimed  at  preparing  our  SN(SG)  or 
FN(SG)  for  examination  for  the 


MOCK-UPS  AND  TRAINING  AIDS  helped  inland  sailors  prepare  for  real 
thing.  Above:  Reserves  bring  'sub'  to  surface.  Below:  Men  practice  loading. 
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SUBMARINE  TRAINEES  get  squared  away  on  steering  mechanism.  Working 
model  shows  details  of  entire  system  located  in  several  compartments  of  ship. 


'SALTY  MEAL'  at  sea  is  enjoyed  on  board  USS  Tusk  (SS  426)  during  training 
cruise.  Above:  Part-time  sailors  take  turns  making  periscope  observations. 


} 

coveted  ‘“SS”  designation  during  his 
next— normally  the  third— period  of 
ACDUTRA.  When  his  silver  “dol-  . 
phin”  insigne  is  pinned  on,  the  Re- 
servist is  “qualified  in  submarines.” 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  exams  for 
submarine  designations  are  given  by 
Regular  Navy  personnel  on  board 
operating  submarines  to  insure  that 
the  Reservist  meets  the  standards  set 
by  the  Regular  operating  forces. 

By  this  time,  our  Reservist  has  put 
in  about  three  years’  service  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  He  has  had  intensive 
training  for  his  rating  and  in  subma-  ' 
rine  operation.  He  has  participated  in  | 
weekend  cruises  and  three  14-day 
periods  of  active  duty  for  training. 
He’s  ready  to  try  for  PO  status. 

By  this  time,  too,  our  submarine  ! 
Reservist  has  probably  made  up  his  ‘ 
mind  as  to  which  rating  he  wants. 

He  has  quite  a choice.  There  are  58 
petty  officers  in  a submarine’s  en- 
listed personnel  allowance.  Of  these, 

39  fall  into  four  groups— quartermas- 
ter, electrician,  engineman  and  tor- 
pedoman. The  remaining  19  PO  , 
billets  represent  nine  different  rat-  | 
ings.  i 

Because  of  this  wide  variety  of  PO  ,| 
billets,  submarine  divisions  normally 
conduct  formal  classroom  training  , 
only  in  the  four  main  groups.  Reserv-  i 
ists  who  aspire  to  other  ratings  are 
organized  into  supervised  self-study  i 
classes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
petty  officers  are  encouraged  to  com- 
plete correspondence  courses  for 
their  next  higher  rate. 

While  the  Reservist  is  preparing  1 
for  advancement  up  the  rating  lad- 
der, he  maintains  his  proficiency  in 
submarines  by  taking  part  in  simu- 
lated underway  periods  aboard  the  ■ 
Reserve  training  submarine  at  his  > 
Reserve  Training  Center  (RTC),  by 
teaching  submarine  subjects  in  his 
division  and  by  active  duty  training  ! 
periods  aboard  operating  submarines  j 
or  at  a submarine  activity. 

There,  in  a nutshell,  you  have  the 
Reserve  submarine  training  pro- 
gram. It’s  a long,  hard  grind— but  ! 
one  that  has  many  rewards. 

The  Reserve  Submarine  Program 
is  continuing  to  expand,  to  explore 
new  methods  of  training,  to  improve 
its  efiiciency  and  its  value  to  the 
Navy.  The  Regular  forces,  realizing 
the  importance  of  a strong  Reserve, 
are  providing  complete  support. 

The  caliber  of  the  participating 
Reservists  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  program  speak  well  for  its 
success. 
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OVER  THE  SIDE  with  an  18-foot  lighted  buoy  is  a job  for  careful  hands. 


Rotating  Buoys  Make  Two-Year  Cruise 


A laska’s  “buoy  snatchers”  — we 
^ don’t  mean  they  steal  them  — 
play  an  important  role  in  ship  move- 
ments in  the  treacherous  waters  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  Bering  Sea. 

Maintaining  and  caring  for  these 
guide  posts  of  the  frigid  deeps  are 
three  Coast  Guard  ships,  uscGC 
Sedge,  Bittersweet,  and  Clover,  oper- 
ating out  of  USNS  Kodiak,  Alaska. 
Buoys  which  are  set  out  vary  from 
the  size  of  an  oil  drum  to  nine-ton 
lighted  ones.  These  buoys,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  last  for  two  years  be- 
fore they  have  to  be  lifted  and  re- 
placed. “Snatched”  buoys  are  taken 


to  port  to  be  cleaned,  repainted  and 
fitted  out  to  relieve  others  at  the  end 
of  their  two-year  “cruise.” 

In  performance  of  their  cold  water 
mission,  one  ship  alone,  uscGC  Sedge, 
logged  over  17,000  miles  last  year 
tending  to  170  navigation  aids  from 
Kodiak  to  Cape  St.  Elias. 

Ship’s  navigators  would  be  old 
before  their  time  if  it  wasn’t  for 
the  constant  patrol  of  the  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard  tending  some  38,- 
000  aids  to  navigation— lighthouses, 
buoys,  beacons,  bells,  etc.— along  40,- 
000  miles  of  waterways  used  by  U.  S. 
ships.— J.  W.  Braby,  J02,  usn. 


LAST  MINUTE  ADJUSTMENTS  are  made  on  new  buoy  that  will  relieve  one 
of  its  sisters  from  a two-year  vigil  as  USCGC  Sedge  pulls  out  of  port. 
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GOOEY  BUOY  and  chain  are  hauled 
on  deck  after  two  years  afloat.  It  will 
be  taken  to  port  to  be  reconditioned. 


SOLID  CONCRETE  sinker  weighing 
5000  lbs.  is  last  to  come  up.  Below: 
Placing  the  new  buoy  completes  job. 
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Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services. 


★ ★ ★ 

The  first  tactical  air  drops  of  Army  troopers 
since  World  War  II  have  tested  the  defenses  of  the 
Panama  Canal  against  a surprise  attack.  The  combined 
training  exercise,  called  “Exercise  Barracuda  I,” 
included  more  than  2000  troops  plus  800  paratroopers 
of  the  11th  Airborne  Division  from  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky. 

The  main  objective  of  the  maneuvers  was  to  see  how 
fast  and  effectively  the  troops  defending  the  Canal 
Zone  could  be  reinforced  from  the  U.  S.  by  air.  Air 
Force  planes  from  Donaldson  AFB,  S.  C.,  and  Army, 
Air  Force  and  Navy  units  of  the  Caribbean  Command 
took  part  in  the  operations. 

Lieutenant  General  William  K.  Harrison,  Jr.  usa. 
Commander  in  Chief,  Caribbean  Command,  dii'ected 
the  joint  exercise. 

★ ★ ★ 

An  all  purpose  airplane,  one  that  combines  the 
capabilities  of  a helicopter  with  that  of  a conventional 
fixed-wing  plane,  has  been  developed  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  is  now  undergoing  rigorous  factory  tests. 

The  long-sought  aircraft  is  the  XV-3  convertiplane 
which  sports  a three-bladed  combination  rotor-prop ellor 
mounted  near  the  tip  of  each  of  its  stubby  fixed  wings. 
These  operate  as  lifting  rotors  during  take-offs,  land- 
ings and  low-speed  flight,  and  tilt  forward  to  serve  as 
conventional  airplane  propellers  for  cruise  and  high- 
speed flight. 

Developed  after  12  years  of  study,  the  XV-3  is  a 
four-place  observation  reconnaissance  aircraft  which  can 
also  be  used  as  an  evacuation-rescue  craft.  It  is  capable 
of  carrying  a pilot,  medical  attendant  and  two  litter 
patients. 

Conversion  from  rotor  to  propeller  attitude  is  a 
smooth,  gradual  operation  completed  in  10  to  15  sec- 
onds. After  the  lift  load  is  transferred  from  the  rotors 


ATOMIC  POWERED  combat  Army  x-ray,  strapped  onto 
back,  takes  pix  without  electricity,  water,  or  darkroom. 

20 


ARMY  TANK  FAMILY  gets  together.  Front:  Heavy,  M-43;  I 

Rear,  L-R;  Mediums,  M-47,  M-48  and  light,  M-41  tanks.  | 

I 

to  the  wing,  a transmission  gear  shift  similar  to  an  auto-  Ij 
mobile  overdrive  is  used  to  reduce  rotor  speed  and  j 
thereby  attain  improved  high  speed  performance.  r 

The  conversion  can  be  stopped  or  reversed  at  any  j 
point  with  steady,  stable  flight  possible  while  the  rotor-  I 
propellors  are  in  any  intermediate  position.  The  craft 
can  hover,  move  forward,  backward  or  sideward  with  1 

equal  ease.  It  can  maneuver  and  land  in  confined  areas  j 

even  under  gusty  wind  conditions.  Used  as  a conven-  i 
tional  medium  range  aircraft,  it  can  fly  at  speeds  up  to  j 
175  miles  an  hour.  j 

The  convertiplane  is  30  feet  long,  13  feet  high  and  i 
has  a 30-foot  wingspan.  Power  is  supplied  by  a single  | 
engine  loeated  behind  the  pilot-passenger  cabin  in  the  i 
aft  section  of  the  fuselage.  j 

j 

★ ★ ★ j 

Possible  Use  Of  Radioactive  Wastes  has  been  an-  j 
nounced  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Research  and  | 
Development  Laboratories. 

Gamma  radiation,  the  deadly  product  of  radioactive 
substances,  may  soon  be  used  for  the  sterilization  of 
sewage  without  leaving  residual  radiation  in  the  treated 
liquids.  | 

In  addition  the  Corps  of  Engineers  feels  sure  that  ‘ 
gamma  rays  may  also  be  used  to  sterilize  certain  drugs  | 
and  antibiotics  that  are  harmfully  affected  by  heat;  to 
preserve  meat  and  other  food  by  killing  the  bacteria  that 
cause  spoilage;  and  to  decrease  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  swimming  pools  without  using  chlorine.  i 


The  Army’s  non-com  officer-specialist  program,  which 
became  effective  1 July,  provides  that  noncommissioned  , 
officer  identification  and  status  be  given  only  to  enlisted 
personnel  holding  leadership  positions.  A separate  cate- 
gory, called  specialists,  includes  EMs  in  the  top  four 
pay  grades  who  specialize  in  technical  and  administra- 
tive occupations. 

Basic  idea  of  this  program  is  to  identify  as  an  NCO 
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the  true  leader,  whether  in  a combat  arm,  technical  or 
administrative  service.  The  specialist  is  given  special 
recognition  by  title,  and  separate  insignia. 

Under  the  present  plan,  technical  and  administrative 
services  are  authorized  NCO  positions  commensurate 
with  their  needs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  combat  arms. 

Titles  in  the  top  four  enlisted  grades  are  now; 
GRADE  NCO  SPECIALISTS 

E-7  Master  Sergeant  Master  Specialist 

E-6  Sergeant  1st  Class  Specialist  1st  Class 

E-5  Sergeant  Specialist  2nd  Class 

E-4  Corporal  Specialist  3rd  Class 

Noncommissioned  oflScers  will  still  be  addressed  as 
Sergeant  or  Corporal.  Specialists  will  be  addressed  by 
that  name.  NCOs  will  continue  to  wear  the  insignia 
previously  in  use  to  distinguish  the  top  four  grades. 
Separate  distinctive  insignia  will  be  worn  by  specialists. 
The  NCO  ranks  above  all  other  enlisted  personnel,  re- 
gardless of  pay  grade. 

★ ★ ★ 

An  improved  device  for  checking  instruments  that 
measure  radiation  has  been  invented  by  an  Army  private 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

PFC  Guenter  Hagedorn  is  completing  experiments  on 
an  electrical  device  that  can  align  radiaometers  with  a 
one  per  cent  margin  of  error.  This  previously  had  to  be 
done  with  expensive  radioactive  substances,  and  the 
margin  for  error  was  25  per  cent. 

Born  in  Germany,  Hagedorn  came  to  the  U.S.  in 
1953.  His  method,  which  requires  no  radioactive  materi- 
als, promises  to  be  safer  and  faster  than  any  other  known 
method,  according  to  reports.  In  addition,  the  device 
could  be  built  from  parts  normally  stocked  by  the  Army. 

★ ★ ★ 

A NEW  AND  LARGER  helicopter,  the  Sikorsky  H-34,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Army  and  will  soon  be  put  into 
operational  use. 

The  whirlybird  is  a four-bladed,  single  main  rotor 
aircraft  powered  by  a 1425  horsepower  engine.  Although 
exact  specifications  remain  classified,  the  H-34  repre- 
sents a substantial  size  boost  over  the  famed  H-19,  which 
carries  from  eight  to  10  fully-equipped  troops.  The  H-34 


OPERATION  BIG  HAUL  is  airlifting  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  Arctic  for  building  DEW  Line  radar  in  Alaska. 


DOG  FACE  gets  own  gas  mask.  Army  scout  dog  and 
handler  model  new  masks  during  gas  attack  maneuvers. 


can  carry  from  12  to  14  fully-equipped  troops  or  3000 
pounds  of  cargo. 

A special  training  course  for  pilots  who  will  fly  the 
new  copters  will  be  established  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  some- 
time in  the  near  future.  At  present  two  of  the  huge 
helicopters  are  undergoing  complete  phase  testing  by  the 
Air  Force  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  95th  Anniversary  of  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
was  celebrated  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  Aimstrong  Hall,  a museum  named  in  memory 
of  the  late  Major  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  a pioneer  in 
the  development  of  radio. 

The  museum  houses  many  mementos  tracing  the 
career  of  Armstrong,  an  electrical  engineer  credited  with 
the  development  of  the  superheterodyne  receiver  and 
FM  (frequency  modulated)  broadcasting.  He  served 
in  the  Signal  Corps  in  World  War  I. 

★ ★ ★ 

A WORLD-WIDE  ELECTRONICS  communication  system 
for  ordering  supplies  is  being  planned  by  the  Air  Force. 
When  established,  it  will  save  weeks  in  ordering  and 
shipping  overseas  supplies. 

A desk-sized  transmitting  and  receiving  device— a 
“transceiver”— will  be  installed  at  36  locales  in  the  United 
States.  By  an  electronic  process,  these  machines  will 
transmit  card  impressions  to  other  transceivers,  which 
will  then  produce  cards  identical  to  those  received. 

This  system  will  permit  transmission  and  receipt  of 
stock  and  accounting  data  in  machine  language.  The 
cards  will  then  be  entered  in  the  “memory”  of  an  elec- 
tronic processing  machine.  The  final  result  will  mean 
that  the  machines  will  perform  in  minutes  more  paper 
work  than  is  now  done  with  days  of  paper  handling. 

One  transceiver  was  installed  at  Robins  AFB,  Ga.,  in 
June  and  another  is  in  operation  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

When  all  continental  transceivers  are  installed,  it  is 
estimated  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  will  be  cut  from 
the  number  of  days  required  to  receive  supplies.  An- 
other 10  per  cent  saving  in  time  will  result  when  over- 
seas transceivers  are  in  operation. 
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Enlisted  Classification  Code 

Sir;  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  have  my 
NJC  changed  to  one  that  is  more  suited 
to  my  training  and  qualifications?  I was 
given  a code  qualifying  me  for  general 
electronics  technician  but  have  had 
education  and  experience  in  research 
and  development  of  specialized  elec- 
tronic equipment.— D.  B.  L.,  ET3,  usn. 

• The  assignment  of  appropriate 
Navy  enlisted  classification  codes  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  commanding  offi- 
cer. Selection  of  the  proper  code  should 
be  accomplished  by  your  division  officer 
or  the  senior  petty  officer  most  familiar 
with  your  work,  in  accordance  with  the 
“Manual  of  Navy  Enlisted  Classifica- 
tions” (NavPers  15105)  and  a recom- 
mendation made  accordingly.  Since  you 
believe  your  most  significant  skill  is 
not  adequately  coded  you  should  re- 
quest a reexamination  of  your  qualifica- 
tions by  your  division  officer.— Et>. 

Color  Perception  Requirements 

Sir:  Some  years  ago  the  Navy  waived 
the  requirement  for  normal  color  per- 
ception for  Regular  Navy  enlistees.  Will 
this  policy  be  extended  to  the  appointees 
of  W-1  and  some  of  the  LDO  classifica- 
tions? My  particular  interest  is  in  the 
1720  (administration)  classification. 
The  prospect  of  going  through  the  test- 
ing, interviews  and  examinations  with- 
out the  possibility  of  such  a waiver 
doesn’t  seem  good.  No  doubt  there  are 
others  in  the  same  category.— H.  W.  N., 
PNCA,  USN. 

• “BuMed  Manual”  provides  that  ap- 
plicants for  primary  appointment  as 
commissioned  officers  of  the  line  are  re- 
quired to  read  satisfactorily  the  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company  (AOC)  40  plates. 
However,  in  the  case  of  applicants  for 
appointment  as  restricted  and  special 
duty  officers,  (EDO  categories  are  in- 
cluded, Deck  and  Ordnance  excluded) 
waivers  of  this  requirement  may  be  re- 
quested and  granted.— Ev). 


Seaman  to  Airman 

Sir:  I would  like  to  have  my  rate 
changed  from  seaman  to  airman.  Is 
there  any  way  I may  have  it  changed? 
— J.  F.  S.,  SA,  USN. 

• It  depends  on  the  situation.  Bu- 
Pers  Inst.  1440.5  contains  detailed 
instructions  on  submission  of  requests 
for  changes  in  rate  or  rating.  Some 
of  the  factors  used  in  determining  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel’s  action  on 
requests  for  change  in  rate  or  rating 
are  contained  in  this  instruction.— Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  i$^  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Dual  Compensation  Restrictions 

Sir:  There  is  an  uncertainty  among 
ex-temporary  officers  with  a designator 
of  1102  who  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  and  are  presently  em- 
ployed in  Civil  Service. 

Are  they  restricted  to  the  $3000  com- 
bined total  of  retired  pay  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice salary  on  completion  of  30  years’ 
service  and  subsequent  transfer  to  the 
officer  retired  fist,  or  may  they  request  a 
waiver  of  officer  retirement  and  elect  to 
take  enlisted  retirement  pay?— J.  L.  B., 
LT,  USN. 

• A Fleet  Reservist,  upon  transfer  to 
the  Retired  List  after  completing  30 
years’  total  service,  must  be  advanced 
to  the  highest  rank  or  grade  held  on  or 
before  30  }un  1946  (if  he  had  held  a 
higher  temporary  rank  or  grade ) . When 
advanced  to  Chief  Warrant  Officer  or 
other  officer  status  he  immediately  be- 
comes subject  to  the  dual  compensation 
restrictions.  However,  he  may,  at  his 
own  request  within  one  year  after  re- 
tirement, request  reversion  to  his  per- 
manent enlisted  status.— Ed. 

Courier  Duty? 

Sir:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion on  whether  or  not  naval  enlisted 
men  can  be  assigned  duty  as  a Diplo- 
matic Government  Courier?  I have 
checked  with  my  personnel  office  but 
they  don’t  have  any  information  and 
suggested  I write  to  All  Hands. 

What  I woufd  be  interested  in,  pro- 
vided Navymen  can  be  assigned  such 
duty,  are  the  general  requirements  and 
the  rates  that  are  eligible  to  apply.— 
M.  L.  J.,  QMSN,  USN. 

• The  only  courier  service  utilizing 
Military  men  is  the  Armed  Forces 
Courier  Service  which  is  made  up  of 
commissioned  officers  designated  as 
couriers  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. All  Diplomatic  Government 
Couriers  are  civilians  assigned  to  duty 
by  the  State  Department.  If  you  have 
any  other  questions  you  may  check 
Navy  Security  Manual  for  Classified 
Chapter  7,  Sections  1 and  2,  U.  S. 
Matter.— Ed. 


Boat  Allowances  on  Amphib  Ships 

Sir:  Of  what  use  is  an  LCVP  aboard 
an  attack  cargo  ship  (AKA)  other  than 
that  of  a life  boat?  In  many  instances 
an  LCVP  is  carried  in  an  LCM  for  stow- 
age. Then,  when  an  LCM  is  needed,  the 
LCVP  must  be  manned,  which  is  a 
waste  of  manpower.  We  notice  that  “P” 
boats  may  seldom  be  used,  yet  they  still 
need  care  and  we  believe  their  upkeep 
is  more  than  that  of  an  “M”  boat.  Since 
they  can’t  take  the  wear,  carry  cargo 
and  land  parties  as  well  as  tlie  “M” 
boat,  we  suggest  doing  away  with  the 
“P”  boats  except  two— one  to  be  used 
for  Starboard  and  one  for  port  as  life 
boats.— J.  L.  D.,  BMl,  usn,  and  G.  F. 
M.,  BM2,  USN. 

• In  general,  boat  allowances,  which 
are  established  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  are  set  forth  initially  in  the 
boat  stowage  capacities  specified  in  the 
military  characteristics  of  the  ship  type 
by  the  Ship  Characteristics  Board  before 
construction.  Thereafter,  allowances  are 
adjusted,  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Survey,  during  the  trials,  and 
the  type  commander  and  fleet  com- 
mander as  the  situation  requires. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  su- 
periority in  cargo  carrying  capacity  and 
maneuverability  of  the  LCM  versus  the 
LCVP.  The  basic  problem  involved  in 
amphibious  operations  is  a matter  of  ob- 
taining enough  boats. 

In  amphibious  operations  vast  quan- 
tities of  boats  are  required.  Amphibious 
ships’  boat  allowances  are  based  on  the 
division,  squadron  and  group  needs  and 
not  the  individual  ship.  Boats  are  al- 
lowed to  the  maximum  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  each  ship.  In  general,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  LCM -6s  and  LCM -3s 
are  provided,  stowage  is  then  planned 
for  the  required  number  of  LCPLs, 
thereafter  all  available  space  is  devoted 
to  LCVPs.  For  example,  the  new  uss 
Tulare  (AKA  112)  will  carry  9 LCM-6s 
aboard,  3 LCPLs  and  15  LCVPs.  Very 
often  LSDs  loaded  with  LCUs  in  their 
wells  are  required  to  supplement  the 
demand  for  waterborne  transportation. 

In  amphibious  operations  all  boats  of 
all  ships  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  force 
commander,  not  the  individual  ship. 
This  boat  pool  is  the  only  means  of 
effecting  a rapid  ship-to-shore  move- 
ment of  embarked  troops  as  safely  and 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  an  AKA  boat  might  be  fully  em- 
ployed throughout  a landing  and  not 
carry  a man  or  pound  of  stores  from  its 
parent  ship.— Ed. 
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Transfer  fo  Philippines 

Sir:  I am  presently  attached  to 
Guided  Missile  Service  Unit  No.  217 
at  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  on  a normal  tour 
of  shore  duty  until  16  Mar  1956.  My 
current  enhstment  expires  3 Jan  1956. 
According  to  BuPers  Inst.  1050.2A, 
when  personnel  of  Philippine  or  Gua- 
manian extraction  reenhst  on  board  im- 
mediately upon  expiration  of  their  en- 
listment, commanding  officers  are  au- 
thorized to  transfer  them  via  govern- 
ment conveyance  to  their  home  islands 
for  further  assignment  by  BuPers. 

My  wife  is  in  the  United  States  on 
a nonquota  visa.  Now,  the  questions 
that  I have  in  mind  are:  Will  my  wife 
be  entitled  to  government  transporta- 
tion to  travel  at  the  same  time  that  I 
do  because  I will  be  on  a permanent 
change  of  station  pending  assignment 
by  BuPers?  What  are  the  restrictions 
on  her  part  for  making  this  travel  on 
account  of  her  nonquota  visa  for  entry 
to  this  country?— E.  D.,  YNl,  usn. 

• In  answer  to  your  first  question, 
dependents  are  not  entitled  to  transpor- 
tation at  government  expense  inciden- 
tal to  orders  which  do  not  name  the 
ultimate  duty  station,  but  which  only 


Wrong  Yardarm 

Sir:  I’d  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a slight  error  that  apeared  in 
your  November  ’54  issue,  page  31. 

The  article  was  entitled  “Attention 
to  Port,”  and  you  got  your  starboard 
and  port  mixed.  The  line  in  error 
should  read  “When  a visitor  ap- 
proaches your  ship  and  sees  the  Third 
Substitute  flying  close  up  on  the 
PORT  yardarm,  he  knows  the  captain 
is  absent.”— L.  S.  A.,  QM2,  usn. 

• Thanks  for  pointing  out  that  our 
Third  Substitute  was  flying  from  the 
wrong  yardarm.  We  made  the  change 
to  the  port  yardarm  and  hung  from 
the  starboard  the  writer  who  made 
the  mistake.— Ed. 


specify  “for  further  assignment.” 

As  for  your  second  query,  your  wife 
should  contact  the  local  immigration 
and  naturalization  office  in  Los  Angeles 
for  information  as  to  how  to  apply  for  a 
re-entry  permit  which  will  allow  her  to 
return  to  the  V.  S.  upon  completion  of 
your  duty  abroad.— Ed. 


NROJC  Contract 

Sir:  After  completing  two  years  of 
NROTC  (one  as  a contract  student  and 
one  as  a naval  science  student)  I was 
ordered  to  active  duty  with  the  enlisted 
Reserves.  When  I am  released  in  August 
I plan  to  return  to  college  and  finish  the 
four-year  course  in  a naval  science 
classification.  Will  I have  to  return  to 
active  duty  to  receive  a commission  or 
may  I take  the  examination  for  a com- 
mission and,  after  receiving  the  com- 
mission, remain  on  active  duty  with  the 
Ready  Reserves?— P.  D.  J.,  AN,  usnr. 

• Since  naval  science  students  have 
no  military  status,  participation  in 
naval  science  subjects  will  not,  in  itself, 
qualify  you  for  a commission  in  the 
Navy.  However,  if  you  apply  for  status 
as  a contract  NROTC  student  and  are 
selected  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Sci- 
ence at  an  NROTC  unit,  you  will  then 
be  required  to  sign  a contract  with  the 
Navy,  in  which  you  will  agree  to  accept 
a commission  if  offered,  and  to  remain 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  for  a total  period 
of  eight  years  after  commissioning,  two 
of  which  will  be  on  active  duty  immedi- 
ately after  graduation.— Ed. 


Good  Idea  Makes  a Comeback  Ten  Years  Later 


Sra:  I was  deeply  interested  in  your 
article  on  “Pogo,”  page  39  of  the  Janu- 
ary 1955  issue  of  All  Hands.  The 
Navy’s  new  high  altitude  target  for 
guided  missiles  was  described  as  “a 
rocket-carried  parachute  which  auto- 
matically opens  at  high  altitudes  and 
floats  slowly  to  earth  ...  a metallic 
silver  coating  on  the  parachute  silk  re- 
flects radar  signals.”  The  reason  for 
my  interest  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  in  a memorandum  which 
I submitted  to  the  Operational  Pro- 
posals Board  in  November  1944: 

“Operations  of  this  ship  have  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  utilize  the  serv- 
ices of  Utility  Squadrons  for  antiair- 
craft training  and  at  the  same  time 
have  subjected  the  ship  to  attack  by 
enemy  aircraft.  To  provide  some  meas- 
ure of  training,  various  artificial  tar- 
gets including  balloons,  AA  bursts,  and 
starshells  have  been  used. 

“To  provide  many  ships  with  the 
only  antiaircraft  target  which  would 
be  readily  available,  it  is  suggested 
that  3"  and  5"  shells  similar  to  star- 


shells  be  issued,  except  that  an  orange 
cloth  target,  preferably  spring-loaded, 
be  substituted  for  the  flare,  thus  pro- 
viding a parachute  suspended  target. 
This  would  provide  a cheaper  and 
longer  lasting  target  than  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  substitutes.  Metal 
woven  into  the  cloth  would  enable 
ships  with  radar  fire  control  to  main- 
tain their  proficiency.  Rapid  movement 
of  the  target  in  azimuth  could  be 
achieved  by  rapid  maneuvering  of  the 
firing  ship. 

“The  woven  metal  parachute-borne 
targets  mentioned  above  may  also 
prove  useful  in  confusing  enemy  ship 
and  aircraft  radar  screens,  after  dis- 
covery of  our  surface  force  as  the  air- 
borne ‘window’  is  now  used.”— GAPT. 
G.  S.  Willard,  usn.  Key  West,  Fla. 

• It  would  appear  that,  like  so  many 
other  thoughtful  men,  you  have  been 
too  far  ahead  of  your  time.  Since  your 
original  proposal  was  of  a somewhat 
technical  nature,  a copy  of  your  letter 
was  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance for  comment.  The  following  re- 


ply was  received  from  the  Technical 
Information  Officer  of  BuOrd: 

“I  woidd  say  that  CAPT  Willard’s 
proposal  comes  extremely  close  to  de- 
scribing the  present  existing  Pogo  tar- 
get, the  main  difference  being  in  the 
method  by  which  the  parachute  is  car- 
ried to  altitude  (CAPT  Willard  pro- 
posed a ‘star-shell’  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem whereas  the  designers  of  ‘Pogo’ 
utilize  a high  impulse  rocket). 

“Apparently,  at  that  time  (1944) 
the  Operational  Proposals  Board  did 
not  think  too  much  of  the  idea.  With 
the  advent  of  Guided  Missiles,  the 
radar  reflecting  parachute  target  came 
into  its  own— particularly  when  cou- 
pled with  ordnance  advances  which 
permit  its  being  carried  up  to  high 
altitudes.”— Ed. 


POGO  ROCKET  with  metallic  chute  is  modern  version  of  similar  idea  suggested  by  Navy  captain  during  WWII. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


'SIR,  I HAVE  permission  to  leave  the  ship,'  are  the  words  to  be  said  by  Navy- 
men  while  saluting  the  officer  of  the  deck  before  going  ashore  on  liberty. 


Permission  to  Leave  Ship 

Sir:  In  a recent  Fleet-wide  competi- 
tive examination  there  was  a question 
referring  to  the  proper  terminology  used 
by  an  enlisted  man  addressing  the  Offi- 
cer of  the  Deck  upon  the  seaman’s  de- 
parture on  liberty. 

In  Bluejacket’s  Manual,  page  447,  it 
states  that  an  enlisted  man  will  salute 
the  OOD  and  say:  “I  request  permission 
to  leave  the  ship,  sir.”  In  the  Watch 
Officer’s  Guide  referring  to  tlie  OOD’s 
duties,  it  states:  “He  shall  require  all 
persons  over  whom  he  has  authority  to 
report  to  him  or  his  representative  upon 
leaving  ship,  stating  that  they  have  per- 
mission to  do  so.”  However,  in  a chart 
compiled  by  All  Hands  in  the  March 
1952  issue,  showing  naval  customs 
ashore  and  afloat,  there  is  a picture  of 
an  enlisted  man  on  tlie  quarterdeck, 
saluting  the  OOD  and  saying,  “I  have 
permission  to  leave  the  ship,  sir.” 

I answered  this  question  on  the  ex- 
amination as,  “I  have  permission  to 
leave  the  ship,  sir.”  Could  you  give  me 
the  correct  terminology  and  references 
that  apply?— P.  C.  M.,  Jr.,  BTl,  usn. 

• This  question  is  best  answered  in 


Wearing  'E'  Insignia  on  Uniforms 

Sir:  While  serving  in  a destroyer 
our  ship’s  company  won  the  Battle 
Efficiency  “E”  for  the  years  1950 
through  1952.  Am  I permitted  to 
wear  an  “E”  on  my  uniform  as  long 
as  I remain  in  the  Navy?  I under- 
stand that  the  “E”  is  officially  part 
of  the  uniform  and  I rate  to  wear  it 
on  my  dress  jumper  while  in  the 
Navy.  — J.P.M.,  TE3,  usn. 

• You  are  in  error.  You  are  not 
authorized  to  wear  the  “E”  indefinite- 
ly. Article  1202.5(e)  of  Uniform 
Regulations  limits  the  wearing  of  the 
insignia  to  one  year,  and  while  you 
are  a crewman  of  the  ship  awarded 
the  Ed. 


the  Naval  Officer’s  Guide.  The  refer- 
ences you  quoted  are  all  correct  under 
certain  conditions.  When  an  enlisted  man 
leaves  his  ship  he  must  first  obtain  per- 
mission from  Executive  Officer,  Head 
of  Department,  Division  Officer  and  on 
down  the  line  saying,  “Sir,  I request  per- 
mission to  leave  the  ship.”  To  the  Offi- 
cer of  the  Deck,  he  says,  “Sir,  I have 
permission  to  leave  the  ship.”  When  he 
leaves  a ship  other  than  that  to  which 
he  is  attached,  he  addresses  the  Officer 
of  the  Deck  as,  “Sir,  I request  permis- 
sion to  leave  the  ship.”— Eo. 

Disability  Retirement 

Sir:  I am  a CPO  with  18  years’  serv- 
ice and  expect  to  be  medically  retired  or 
surveyed  from  the  Navy  soon.  Is  there 
a law  that  provides  servicemen  with  16 
years  or  more  of  service  with  50  per  cent 
disability  or  50  per  cent  base  pay?  Are 
they  allowed  to  finish  their  20  years  of 
service?— H.  C.  M.,  MMC,  usn. 

• The  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949  (Public  Laio  351)  is  the  disability 
retirement  law  now  in  effect  and  pro- 
vides that  a member  of  the  armed  forces 
placed  on  the  Temporary  Disability  Re- 
tired List  may  elect  to  have  his  retire- 
ment pay  computed  on  the  basis  of 
either  his  percentage  of  disability  or  his 
years  of  active  service,  but  his  disability 
retirement  should  not  be  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  his  basic  pay  while  he  is  so 
carried.  This  applies  to  temporary  retire- 
ment only.  A member  permanently  re- 
tired for  physical  disability  also  may 
elect  to  have  his  retirement  pay  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  either  his  percent- 
age of  disability  or  years  of  active  serv- 
ice, but  no  minimum  amount  is  specified. 

Additional  information  on  this  Act  is 
contained  in  BuPers  Inst.  1850.3  which 
may  be  found  in  your  personnel  office. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  which 
requires  a member  with  16  years’  service 
to  be  allowed  to  complete  20  years  of 
service.— Ev. 


WO  Retirement 

Sir:  Will  a man  who  was  a warrant 
officer  in  WW  II  and  has  since  been 
transferred  to  Fleet  Reserve  as  a CPO 
be  retired  as  WO  on  completion  of  30 
years?  He  was  reverted  to  CPO  in  1946.  i 
If  he  has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
will  he  be  advanced  to  CWO  W-2  in 
rank  and  pay  on  retirement?  For  pay 
purposes,  when  transferred  to  Fleet 
Reserve,  must  the  time  be  counted  as 
day  by  day  or  may  credit  for  22  years 
be  obtained  by  serving  21  years  and 
seven  months?—}.  T.  R.,  EMC,  usn. 

• He  will  be  advanced  to  the  highest 
rank  held  on  or  before  30  Jun  1946  with 
retired  pay  based  on  the  higher  rank. 
However,  he  will  not  be  eligible  for  com- 
bat advancement  and  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced to  CWO  W-2. 

A fractional  part  of  a year  of  six 
months  or  more  may  he  counted  as  a full 
year  in  computing  active  service  for 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  for  pay 
purposes.— Eu. 

More  on  WO  Retirement 

Sm:  There  are  several  questions  con-  | 
cerning  temporary  warrants  I would  like  | 
cleared  up.  Does  the  Warrant  Officer  [ 
Act  of  1954  mean  that  a warrant  officer 
appointed  in  1950  or  later  can  request  i 
retirement  after  20  years’  total  service 
with  retirement  pay  based  on  pay  of  the  i 
rank  held  at  time  of  retirement?  If  there 
is  a requirement  that  10  years  of  service 
must  be  commissioned  service,  does  W-1 
time  in  rank  count  toward  this  10  years? 
After  the  WO  who  is  involuntarily  re- 
verted to  his  permanent  enlisted  rate 
completes  30  years  of  service,  will  he 
be  retired  with  the  highest  rank  held 
for  pay  purposes?—}.  W.  S.,  CHBOSN, 

USN.  ^ 

• Under  the  Warrant  Officer  Act  of 
1954,  any  warrant  officer  may  request 
retirement  after  20  years’  active  service  : 
with  retirement  pay  based  on  pay  of 
rank  held  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
There  is  no  requirement  concerning  the  ' 
number  of  years  of  commissioned  serv-  ■ 
ice.  If  he  is  involuntarily  reverted  to  per-  j 
manent  enlisted  status,  upon  completion 

of  30  years,  he  will  be  retired  at  highest 
rank  held  on  1 }ul  1946.— Ed. 

Date  Panay  Was  Sunk  ! 

Sir:  In  the  December  1954  issue  of  , 
All  Hands  I found  a mistake  in  a date 
in  “Yesterday’s  Navy,”  on  page  34.  This  ; 
article  stated  that  the  gunboat  uss  Panay 
(PR  5)  was  sunk  12  Dec  1937.  How- 
ever, I beheve  she  sank  in  December 
1934.  The  date  you  give  had  her  afloat 
three  years  after  she  was  actually  sunk.  i 
-L.  S.,  BUH2,  usNR.  Ij 

• You  must  have  gotten  your  dates 

wrong.  Panay’s  sinking  was  12  Dec  1937.  I 
We  checked  again  with  the  Naval  His-  j 

tory  Division  to  verify  the  facts.  This  | 

was  in  the  critical  period  which  pre- 
ceded World  War  II. —Ed.  : 
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Half-Masting  Colors  and  Cockbilling  the  Yards 


Sir:  The  letter  on  half-masting 

colors  published  in  an  earlier  issue  of 
All  Hands  has  raised  a question  here. 

Article  2191,  U.  S.  Navy  Regula- 
tions states  in  the  list  of  honors  for 
civilian  officials  that  honors  will  be 
observed  by  “all  ships  and  stations 
of  the  naval  establishment  or  in  the 
vicinity.”  The  next  article  states  that 
honors  for  personnel  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice will  be  observed  by  “all  ships 
present,  not  underway,  and  by  naval 
stations  in  tbe  vicinity.” 

When  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Curtis  T.  Wilbur  (1924-1929)  died 
recently,  the  announcing  dispatch  was 
addressed  to  all  ships  and  stations  of 
the  naval  establishment  and  stated 
that  all  ships  and  stations  would  half- 
mast  colors  for  two  days. 

Was  it  correct  to  half-mast  colors 
while  underway?— F.  W.  B.,  QM2, 

USN. 

• Ships  underway  should  half-mast 
their  colors  under  Article  2191  of 
“U.  S.  Navy  Regulations,”  the  state- 
ment "all  ships  and  stations  . . .,”  being 
your  authority.  Incidentally,  Article 
2191  is  now  being  revised  to  conform 
to  new  rules  for  half-masting  the  na- 
tional ensign  which  were  set  forth  in 
a former  Presidential  proclamation. 

You  might  also  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  half-masting  of  colors 
in  mourning  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
days  of  sail  when  yards  were  “cock- 
billed” and  rigging  was  slacked  off. 

Although  “cockbilling”  was  more 
common  in  the  navies  of  Britain, 
France  and  Austria  than  in  our  own, 
there  is  evidence  that  at  least  one 
U.  S'.  Navy  ship  followed  the  custom 


as  far  back  as  the  year  1826. 

Mr.  George  Jones,  a schoolmaster 
on  board  the  frigate  uss  Constitution 
made  the  following  entry  in  his  jour- 
nal for  Thursday  25  Sept  1826: 

“Our  flags  have  been  at  half-mast 
all  day,  and  at  noon,  twenty-one  guns 
were  fired.  This  was  for  the  late  Ex- 
President  Jefferson.  After  an  interval 
of  thirty  minutes,  the  same  number 
were  given  for  his  compatriot,  John 
Adams,  by  a singular  coincidence  so 
closely  associated  with  him  in  death 
as  well  as  in  life.  At  the  first  gun, 
each  ship  cockbilled  its  yards.  I will 
explain  the  term  as  far  as  I am  able. 
On  common  occasions,  the  yards  are 
kept  at  right  angles  with  the  mast; 
and  to  a sailors  eye,  nothing  looks 
so  slovenly  as  a different  position;  and 
nothing  is  noticed  sooner,  or  sooner 
disgraces  a ship.  The  slings,  however, 
had  not  been  loosened,  and  at  the 
first  gun,  every  yard  was  thrown  into 
a slanting  position  so  as  to  form  an 
angle  of  about  70°  with  the  horizon, 
the  lower  main  yards  inclining  to  star- 
board, the  fore  and  mizzen  to  lar- 
board; while  the  upper  yard  of  each 
mast  took  a direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  lower  ones.” 

Lovette,  in  his  Naval  Traditions, 
Customs  and  Usage,  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  cockbilling  the  yards  has  no 
bearing  upon  the  comment  of  a lady 
visiting  a man-of-war  back  in  the  days 
of  sail,  when  she  remarked,  “Captain, 
I think  that  you  have  the  most  beau- 
tiful ship  in  port,  for  all  your  rigging 
hangs  in  such  beautiful  festoons,  and 
it  is  so  graceful  to  see  rope  ends  wav- 
ing in  the  breeze.”— Ed. 


Which  Courses  Count  for  Promotion? 

Sir:  Although  it  will  be  quite  some- 
time before  I am  required  to  take  an 
examination  for  promotion  there  are  a 
couple  of  questions  I’d  like  answered 
before  that  time  rolls  around.  First  of 
all,  as  an  enlisted  man  I completed  sev- 
eral correspondence  courses.  Will  these 
courses  satisfy  the  promotion  require- 
ments or  shall  I take  them  over  again 
now  that  I am  a commissioned  offieer? 
If  they  do  count,  is  there  anything  in 
my  present  jacket  that  proves  that  I 
took  them?— J.  A.  J.,  ENS,  usn. 

• Any  courses  you  completed  in  the 
grade  immediately  preceding  your  com- 
missioning as  ensign  may  still  be  used 
as  exemptions  in  your  promotion  from 
LTJG  to  lieutenant,  (courses  are  not 
required  in  promotion  from  ensign  to 
LTJG).  However,  courses  completed  in 
any  earlier  pay  grades  other  than  that 
grade  immediately  preceding  your  ap- 
pointment to  ensign  do  not  provide  ex- 
emption for  you  in  future  promotions  to 
lieutenant. 

To  insure  that  the  courses  you  com- 
pleted in  enlisted  grade  are  recorded  in 
your  officer  jacket,  you  should  forward. 
a certified  true  copy  of  each  completion 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
with  a request  that  it  be  included  in 
your  jacket.  You  should  keep  the  original 
letter  to  show  to  supervisory  examining 
boards  if  necessary.— Ed. 

Assistant  to  tbe  Chaplain 

Sir:  Although  I realize  that  a chap- 
lain’s assistant  was  a wartime  rating. 
I’d  like  to  know  how  I can  become  one. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  Navy 
like  myself  who  are  lieensed  or  ordained 
and  who  do  not  have  the  chanee  to 
obtain  this  rating.  Why  not  start  a 
school  and  give  us  a chance  to  work  in 
our  chosen  field? 

Sinee  I have  been  ordained  I feel  that 
I am  well  suited  to  the  work  of  Chap- 
lain’s assistant  in  the  Navy.  I would  ap- 
preciate any  information  you  can  give 
me  on  this.— R.  E.  J.,  SN,  usn. 

• The  chaplains  assistant  rating  has 
been  temporarily  discontinued  due  to 
the  reduction  of  personnel  in  peace  time. 

However,  chaplains  do  need  person- 
nel to  help  them  in  ships  or  stations. 
They  try  to  find  a man  who  can  be 
spared  from  his  particular  job  and  who 
is:  genuinely  interested  in  religion;  able 
to  type  and  maintain  files;  able  to  meet 
unusual  situations;  musically  inclined 
for  playing  a piano  or  organ  and  direc- 
ting a choir;  tolerant  of  people  of  differ- 
ent denominations,  races  and  sexes  and 
always  willing  to  be  helpful  and  sympa- 
thetic. Usually  this  man  is  a personnel 
man  or  yeoman  although  anyone  desir- 
ing to  help  and  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments might  obtain  the  position. 

You  may  contact  your  local  chaplain 
to  learn  if  there  is  an  opening  for  this 
type  work.— Ed. 


Monongahela  Turned  Out  to  Pasture 

Sir:  You  can  have  your  certifieates 
for  Polar  Bears,  Penguins,  Plank  Own- 
er'"  and  Pea  Shooters  — we  have  come 
up  with  our  own  “Certificate  of  Preser- 
vation” for  crewmembers  assigned  to 
the  decommissioning  detail  of  uss  Mon- 
ongahela (TAO  42)  and  we  think  it’s 
something  special.  Navymen  who  took 
part  in  the  decommissioning  received 
this  certificate  and  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  Navy  Mothball  Medal  with  rust-free 
clasp.  — K.L.V.,  CAPT,  usn. 

• Herewith  is  a picture  of  your  certi- 


ficate, a worthy  award  for  all  “Plank 
Preservers,  First  Class”  who  took  part 
in  decommissioning  Monongahela.  How- 
ever, even  our  crystal  ball  has  failed  to 
identify  your  “Navy  Mothball  Medal”  — 
could  be  you  are  trying  to  pull  the  moth- 
proofed wool  over  our  eyes?— Ed. 

Small  Stores  Undershirts 

Sir:  Regulations  state  that  under- 
shirts should  be  made  out  of  white  cot- 
ton material  of  tlie  type  issued  by  the 
supply  officer.  I purchased  two  different 
types  from  small  stores,  one  with  a large 
neck  border  and  the  other  with  a small 
neck  border.  The  only  difference  I can 
see  is  that  one  looks  better,  is  a better 
cotton  material  and  costs  more. 

What  is  a regulation  undershirt?  — 
W.K.W.,  PNl  USN. 

• The  specification  for  small  stores 
undershirts  has  changed  recently.  The 
new  undershirt  has  a wider  ribbed  knit 
collar,  looks  and  wears  better.  Either 
type  is  regulation  but  all  future  under- 
shirts will  be  in  the  new  style  only.— Ed. 
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Ship  Reunions 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  The 
Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room  1309, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  four  or  more 
months  in  advance. 

• LCI(L)  Flotilla  24— World  War  II 
members  will  hold  their  third  reunion 
on  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  of  Septem- 
ber at  Glen-Vere  Resort,  7320  Wooster 
Pike,  U.  S.  Route  50,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
For  further  information  and  reserva- 
tions, contact  John  R.  Powers,  300 
Lytle  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

• uss  Trego  (AKA  78)— A reunion 
will  be  held  at  the  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th, 
26th  and  27tli  of  November  this  year. 
For  further  information,  write  to  M.  A. 
earner.  Route  4,  Box  87-C,  Green- 
wood, S.  C.,  or  T.  J.  Robinson,  2800 
Bainbridge  Ave.,  Bronx  58,  N.  Y. 

• Fifth  Naval  District  Shore  Patrol 
—World  War  II  Permanent  Shore  Pa- 
trol veterans  of  the  Fifth  Naval  Dis- 
trict will  hold  their  seventh  annual 
reunion  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  August.  For  more 


details,  contact  Johnny  Jones,  406 
Westmont  Ave.,  Norfolk  3,  Va. 

• USNRTC  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.— A 
reimion  is  planned  for  all  stationkeep- 
ers  who  served  at  USNRTC  Santa 
Cruz  from  1948  through  1955.  The 
tentative  date  is  10  August.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  to  R.  E.  Flynn, 
P.O.  Box  888,  Reno,  Nevada. 

• uss  Cherokee  (ATF  66)— A re- 
union is  being  planned  for  all  men 
who  served  in  this  ship,  with  time  and 
place  to  be  designated.  Contact  Kel- 
sey G.  Dunn,  419  Dean  St.,  Waverly, 
Ohio,  for  information. 

• uss  Mullany  (DD  528)— All  men 
who  served  in  this  ship  and  who  are 
interested  in  a reunion,  with  time  and 
place  to  be  designated  by  mutual 
agreement,  are  invited  to  contact 
David  Keller,  276  East  Houston  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

• Torpedo  Squadron  47— A reunion 
for  all  pilots  and  officers  of  VT  47  is 
planned  for  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  of 
September  at  Chicago,  111.  Eor  infor- 
mation, contact  P.  K.  Seidman,  1305 
Farnsworth  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
or  J.  Schmidt,  834  Bellwood  Ave., 
Bellwood,  111. 


Chance  to  Compete  for  ENC 

Sir:  According  to  BuPers  Notice 
1418,  examinations  for  some  of  the  chief 
and  first  class  petty  officer  rates  are  not 
to  be  held.  Since  I was  told  that  every- 
one had  an  equal  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance if  they  met  all  the  qualifications, 
it  seems  to  me  a man  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  try  for  advancement  so 
that  he  may  be  put  on  a waiting  list  in 
case  tlrere  is  an  opening  in  his  rating.— 
W.  A.  T.,  ENl,  usN. 

• Because  of  the  number  of  person- 
nel on  board  in  the  ENC  rate,  in  relation 
to  personnel  requirements,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  ENC  examinations 
temporarily.  It  is  noted  that  the  CPO 
advancement  list  includes  57  men  in  the 
rates  for  which  no  examination  was  held 
in  February  1955.  Seven  of  these  men 
were  advanced  to  ENC.  These  person- 
nel were  selected  for  advancement  based 
on  their  final  multiple  standing  after  the 
February  19.54  examinations. 

The  next  exams  for  advancement  to 
ENC  will  be  in  February  1956.— Ed. 

Future  of  Journalist  Rating 

Sir:  I have  heard  nunors  that  the 
Bureau  is  considering  consolidating  two 
or  more  ratings  and  that  the  journalist 
rating  may  be  abolished.  Is  this  true? 
— J.D.T.,  JOC,  USN. 

• A permanent  board  has  been  set 
up  to  study  the  enlisted  rating  structure 
and  insure  that  it  meets  the  needs  of 
the  Navy  which  would  include  a revision 


of  ratings  as  is  found  necessary. 

The  journalist  rating  is  one  of  many 
now  before  the  board,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a comprehensive  study  of  this  rat- 
ing will  be  made  in  fiscal  year  1956.  If 
any  action  concerning  journalists  is 
recommended  by  the  board,  such  recom- 
mendatioons  toill  be  made  only  after  de- 
tailed studies  are  complete  and  appro- 
priate witnesses  appear  before  the 
board.  Recommendations  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy.—Ev. 


TAKING  HIS  TURN  as  steersman  on 
board  USS  Aldebaran  (AF  10)  on 
high  seas  is  Richard  D.  Fayle,  SN,  usN. 


'Green  Hornet'  Carried  Doolittle 

Sm:  In  reading  the  April  copy  of  All 
Hands,  I noted  that  on  page  34,  “Yester- 
day’s Navy”  mention  is  made  of  uss 
Hornet  (CV-12)  as  being  the  carrier 
that  carried  General  Doolittle’s  raiders 
that  bombed  Tokyo  on  18  April  1942. 

You  will  find  by  checking  the  records 
that  the  (CV-12)  was  not  in  commission 
at  that  time.  The  ship  actually  was  uss 
Hornet  ( CV-8)  often  called  by  the  crew 
“The  Green  Hornet.”  As  a member  of 
that  crew,  I believe  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  ship  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  error  corrected.— R.  O.,  LCDR, 

USN. 

• It  is  alertness  on  the  part  of  read- 
ers like  you  that  keeps  All  Hands’  staff 
on  their  toes  and,  in  the  end,  results  in 
a better  and  more  accurate  publication. 
-Ed. 

Where  Faribault  Got  Her  Name 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  where  uss  Fari- 
bault (AK  179)  got  her  name?  I would 
appreciate  all  information  on  the  naming 
of  this  ship.— R.  G.  H.,  HM3,  usn. 

• Cargo  ships  (AK)  and  attack  cargo 
ships  (AKA)  are  normally  assigned 
names  of  astronomical  bodies  and  names 
of  counties  in  the  United  States.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule,  AK  179  was 
named  for  Faribault  County  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  For  your  information,  al- 
though Faribault  (the  county)  is  located 
about  700  miles  from  the  nearest  ocean, 
it  is  part  of  Minnesota’s  vast  lake  coun- 
try and,  therefore,  no  stranger  to  sailing 
craft. 

The  selection  of  county  names  is  made 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  “suitability” 
of  the  name,  rather  than  the  historical 
or  contemporary  importance  of  the 
county,  however.  When  a county  name 
is  assigned,  it  represents  all  the  counties 
of  that  name  in  all  states.  For  further 
information  on  how  ships  get  their 
names,  see  the  article  in  the  May  1953 
issue  of  All  Hands,  page  30,  which 
goes  into  detail  on  the  naming  of  all 
types  of  ships.— Ed. 

Permanent  Appointments  for  CPOs 

Sir:  I am  a CPO  with  an  acting  ap- 
pointment as  of  16  Jun  1952.  I once 
held  a permanent  appointment  but  have 
a break  in  service.  Do  you  have  any 
information  if  or  when  CPO  (AA)s  will 
be  able  to  drop  the  (AA)?— H.  D.  D., 
MMCA,  USN. 

• As  stated  in  BuPers  Inst.  1430.7 A, 
permanent  appointments  have  not  been 
issued  to  personnel  advanced  to  pay 
grade  E7  since  31  Dec.  1950.  However, 
there  is  a study  in  progress  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel  concerning  the 
issuance  of  permanent  appointments  to 
chief  petty  officers  appointed  since  1 
Jan  1951.  Your  permanent  appointment 
issued  during  an  earlier  enlistment  un- 
der broken  service  conditions  has  no 
bearing  upon  your  eligibility.— Ed. 
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Bark  Rigged  or  Ship  Rigged? 


Sir:  In  the  preface  of  the  book  sup- 
plement “Sounding  the  Pacific— 1872” 
in  the  February  1955  issue,  it  is  stated 
that  Tuscarora  is  bark  rigged.  How- 
ever, the  picture  of  this  vessel  clearly 
shows  her  to  be  ship  rigged.  Perhaps 
she  was  rerigged  after  this  picture  was 
taken?— A.  B.,  LTJG,  usnr. 

Sir:  You  have  no  doubt  received 
many  letters  concerning  this,  but  here’s 
my  comment  also.  The  article  on 
“Sounding  the  Pacific— 1872”  shows  a 
picture  of  uss  T uscarora  as  a full  rigged 
ship,  i.e.,  all  three  masts  square  rigged. 

In  the  italics  below  the  picture  it 
says:  “a  wooden  screw  sloop,  third 
rate,  bark  rigged  on  997  tons.”  Since 
a bark  is  fore  and  aft  rigged  on  the 
after  or  mizzenmast,  Tuscarora  must 
have  been  rerigged  some  time  between 
her  launching  and  when  the  picture 
was  taken,  or  you  have  inserted  some 


other  ship’s  picture  in  her  place. 
What’s  the  story?— G.  W.  S.,  LGDR, 

USNR. 

• The  story  is  that  not  only  do  our 
readers  have  sharp  eyes  but  they  also 
see  what  they  look  at.  They  also  know 
their  sailing  vessels. 

The  original  caption  tvhich  accom- 
panied the  original  photograph  repro- 
duced on  page  59  in  the  February 
1955  issue  of  All  Hands  identifies  the 
vessel  as  uss  Tuscarora,  but  fails  to 
state  the  year  in  which  the  photograph 
was  taken. 

The  ship’s  history  of  Tuscarora 
states  that  she  was  originally  designed 
as  stated  in  All  Hands— bark  rigged, 
but  it  also  mentions  that  she  was 
placed  in  and  out  of  commission  sev- 
eral times  during  her  career.  The  al- 
teration undoubtedly  took  place  on  one 
of  these  occasions.— Et>. 


Amateur  Radio  Equipment 

Sir:  I am  interested  in  obtaining  in- 
formation about  the  procurement,  by 
individuals  or  organized  groups  of  sur- 
plus and  surveyed  electronic  compon- 
ents for  use  in  constructing  amateur 
radio  equipment. 

OpNav  Inst.  2070. 2G  states,  in  part: 
“.  . . Use  of  surveyed,  obsolete,  and  sur- 
plus electronic  equipment  as  a source  of 
electronic  components  for  use  in  the 
building  of  amateur  radio  equipment  is 
encouraged.”  But  it  further  states: 
“Transfer  of  ownership  from  the  Navy 
to  the  individual  or  group  concerned  is 
not  authorized  by  this  instruction.” 

Since  the  incorporation  of  a compon- 
ent of  surplus  or  conveyed  equipment 
may  involve  considerable  effort  and 
planning.  It  would  not  nonnally  be  rea- 
sonable to  make  use  of  such  components 
unless  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
to  obtain  them  on  a more  or  less  per- 
manent basis.  Is  such  an  arrangement 
possible,  and  on  what  authority?  Also, 
under  what  conditions  may  excess  prop- 
erty and/or  surplus  property  be  pur- 
chased by  individuals  on  active  duty? 
-W.  G.  L.,  GTGA,  usN. 

• The  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts will  permit  any  authorized  sell- 
ing activity  to  make  direct  negotiated 
sales  to  any  particular  hobby  shop  or 
welfare  and  recreation  unit  of  any  sur- 
veyed, obsolete  and  surplus  electronics 
equipment.  Therefore,  any  naval  per- 
sonnel may  procure  electronic  equip- 
ment for  use  in  building  amateur  radio 
equipment  from  the  hobby  shop  or  the 
welfare  recreation  unit.  Naval  Reserve 
personnel  not  on  active  duty  would  be 
required  to  purchase  electronic  equip- 
ment by  competitive  sealed  bid  sale 
through  any  one  of  the  authorized  sell- 
ing activities.  In  your  case,  the  selling 
activities  nearest  your  home  are  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 


Naval  Supply  Depot,  Bayonne,  N. 
and  U.  S.  Naval  Supply  Activities, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  naval 
personnel,  military  or  civilian  or  their 
immediate  families,  authorized  to  pur- 
chase any  surplus  material  direct  from 
the  Navy.—Fo. 

Advancement  for  CS  Rating 

Sm:  I would  like  some  information 
concerning  the  commissaryman  rating. 
I made  GS2  in  1951  and  have  been  try- 
ing to  advance  to  first  class  since  then. 
1 have  taken  the  Fleet-wide  competitive 
examination  five  times  and  passed  every 
time.  I realize  the  necessity  for  Fleet 
competition,  but  I also  realize  I am  not 
bettering  myself.  I have  10  years  in  now 
and  plan  to  stay  for  twenty,  but  with 
the  rate  now  frozen  until  further  notice. 


my  future  doesn’t  look  too  bright.  Gould 
you  shed  some  light  on  this  for  me  and 
my  fellow  shipmates?— H.  L.  D.,  GS2, 

USN. 

• The  situation  isn’t  as  bad  as  it 
looks.  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
personnel  on  board  as  compared  to  the 
allowed  number  of  commissarymen  first 
class,  the  possibility  of  any  advance- 
ments as  a result  of  February  exams 
was  very  small.  Therefore  no  exams  for 
CST  were  held  in  February  1955.  Ex- 
aminations will  be  held  in  August  1955 
for  POl,  P02  and  P03  in  all  rates. 
Further,  it  is  anticipated  that  normal 
attrition  will  create  sufficient  vacancies 
so  that  some  advancements  to  CSl  can 
be  made  as  a result  of  these  August  ex- 
aminations. The  number  of  advance- 
ments will  probably  be  limited  by 
quotas.— Ed. 
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CARRONADE'S  CREW  RELAXES  in  new  modern  quarters.  Below:  Sailors  enjoy  a cup  of  "joe"  in  improved  mess  hall. 


Crew  Likes  IFS's  Good  Looks 

MAVYMEN’of  uss  Canonade  (IFS  1),  a new  type  Navy 
ship  into  which  the  latest  improvements  in  ship- 
board habitability  have  been  built,  enjoy  conditions 
which  are  usually  afforded  only  to  carriers,  battlewagons 
and  shore  stations. 

Some  of  the  new  features  employed  in  Carronade  are; 
Panels  and  draperies  which  afford  privacy  around  the 
bunks,  ffuorescent  overhead  lighting,  television  and 
tables  for  letter  writing  and  games.  Chairs  and  plastic 
topped  tables  which  seat  four  men  have  been  installed 
in  the  mess  hall.  The  ship’s  “gedunk  stand,”  located 
near  the  mess  hall,  contains  the  latest  equipment  with 
an  ice  cream  machine  and  soda  fountain. 

These  improved  shipboard  living  conditions  are  all 
a part  of  the  Navy’s  new  habitability  program. 

Carronade  is  designed  to  replace  the  LSMR-type  ves- 
sel that  was  used  to  provide  close-in  fire  support  to 
troops  ashore  during  WW  II. 


How  to  Keep  Your  Uniform  Shipshape 


This  is  the  second  in  a series  of 
articles  on  the  Navy  uniform.  For  an 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  Navy- 
mans  outfit  and  the  traditions  behind 
it,  see  All  Hands,  June  1955,  p.  28. 
This  article  deals  with  the  care  and 
marking  of  the  uniform.  Forthcoming 
in  this  series  is  a report  on  folding 
and  stowing  of  clothing  and  gear. 

Wou  SOMETIMES  may  forget,  but 
■ you  are  a representative  of  the 
United  States  government.  What  you 
do  and  how  you  look  reflects  credit 


upon  yourself,  your  Navy,  and  your 
country.  The  same  goes  for  every 
other  Navyman.  Your  uniform  is  rec- 
ognized world-wide  as  “United  States 
Navy.” 

You  have  a good  beginning  in  your 
uniform.  The  clothing  and  equip- 
ment you  receive  as  Navy  issue  is 
made  of  high  quality  material  and  is 
the  result  of  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  of  workmanship.  With  a 


minimum  of  trouble  on  your  part, 
you  can  keep  it  shipshape. 

No  doubt  you  received  a briefing 
concerning  the  care  of  your  uniform 
while  you  were  at  boot  camp,  but  just 
in  case  that  period  is  some  time  be- 
hind you,  you’ll  find  in  these  pages  a 
few  tips  you  may  have  forgotten. 

One  of  the  best  guides  is  Uniform 
Regulations.  Here’s  an  informal  ab- 
stract of  what  that  publication  has 
to  say  concerning  your  uniform  and 
appearance: 

• Uniforms  must  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  with  devices  and  insignia 
bright  and  free  from  tarnish  and  cor- 
rosion. 

• Hats  and  caps  are  worn  squarely 
on  the  head,  bottom  edge  horizontal. 


• Keep  your  face  clean  shaven 
and  if  you  wear  a mustache  and/or 
beard  (subject  to  command  regula- 


tions), keep  them  short  and  neatly 
trimmed.  No  eccentricity  in  the  man- 
ner of  wearing  mustaches  and  beards 
is  permitted. 

• Make  sure  your  hair  is  close- 
trimmed.  It  may  be  clipped  at  the 
edges  of  the  sides  and  baek,  but  it 
should  be  so  trimmed  as  to  present 
an  evenly  graduated  appearance. 
Your  hair  should  not  be  longer  than 
three  inches. 

• No  articles,  such  as  pencils. 


pens,  watch  chains,  fobs,  pins,  jew- 
elry, handkerchiefs,  combs,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  pipes,  or  similar  items  are 
perm.itted  to  be  worn  or  carried  ex- 
posed upon  the  uniform.  This  restric- 
tion does  not  apply  to  cuff  links,  tie 
clasps,  and  shirt  studs.  You  may  wear 
a wrist  watch,  identification  bracelet 
and  a ring  if  it  is  not  conspicuous. 

® Uniform  Regs  also  has  a few 
remarks  concerning  the  appearance 
of  women.  Hair  must  be  neatly  ar- 
ranged. The  back  of  the  hair  may 
touch  but  may  not  fall  below  the 
collar.  Side  hair  must  be  trimmed  or 


arranged  to  show  a fairly  close  con- 
tour. The  hair  should  not  show  un- 
der the  front  brim  of  the  hat.  Cos- 
metics, if  used,  must  be  conservative 
and  in  good  taste.  No  pencils,  pens, 
pins,  handkerchiefs,  or  jewelry  may 


be  worn  or  carried  exposed  upon  the 
Wave’s  uniform.  Earrings,  hair  rib- 
bons, and  other  hair  ornaments  are 
not  permitted.  Women  may  wear  a 
wrist  watch,  an  identification  bracelet 
and  inconspicuous  rings. 

• Naval  personnel  are  expected 
to  provide  themselves  with  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  correct  uwiforms 
and  are  forbidden  to  possess  or  wear 
any  other  than  the  regulation  uni- 
form or  insignia  of  their  respective 
rank,  corps,  or  rating,  or  to  wear  dec- 
orations, medals,  badges,  or  their  rib- 


bons if  not  prescribed  by  regulations. 

• All  wearing  apparel  and  insignia 
you  obtain  through  the  Navy  eloth- 
ing  supply  system  are  considered  reg- 
ulation. Clothing  and  insignia  from 
other  than  official  sources  must  con- 
form in  pattern,  appearance  and 
quality  to  those  you  obtain  from  na- 
val sources. 

• You  may  not  transfer  or  ex- 
change your  uniforms  without  the 


authority  of  the  commanding  officer. 

• Regulations  provide  that,  unless 
directed  otherwise,  when  on  leave  or 
liberty  you  may  wear  civilian  cloth- 
ing within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(ineluding Greenland ) , and  in  United 
States  possessions  outside  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

• When  on  leave  and  traveling  in 
a foreign  country  you  should  nor- 
mally wear  civilian  clothes.  Dress  and 
personal  appearance  should  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion  so  as  not 
to  bring  discredit  upon  the  Navy 

• You  are  not  authorized  to  wear 
any  part  of  your  uniform  at  the  same 
time  you  wear  civilian  clothes,  ex- 
cept articles  such  as  raincoats,  shoes, 
socks,  gloves,  linen  and  underwear, 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  UNIFORM  SHIPSHAPE  (Cont.) 


which  do  not  present  a distinctive 
naval  appearance. 

• You  are  not  permitted  to  have 
civilian  clothing  in  your  possession 
aboard  ship  but  you  may  have  such 
clothing  on  hand  at  naval  activities 
ashore  when  authorized  by  your  com- 
manding officer  and  if  stowage  space 


is  available.  You  may  wear  civilian 
clothes  to  and  from  shore  activities 
when  authorized  by  your  command- 
ing officer. 

The  best  uniform  in  the  world  will 
give  good  service  only  if  you  give  it 
proper  care  and  maintenance.  No 
matter  how  well  fitting  a uniform  is 
when  new,  especially  the  coat,  it  will 
not  continue  to  look  its  best  or  keep 
its  shape  unless  it  is  carefully  put  on 
and  kept  buttoned.  If  you  carry  large 
or  heavy  objects  in  the  pockets,  you 
will  soon  destroy  their  shape.  If  space 
is  available,  uniforms  should  be  kept 
on  hangers;  or  otherwise  kept  neatly 
folded  and  carefully  stowed. 

Here  are  a few  miscellaneous  hints 


that  will  keep  your  uniform  looking 
trim  and  smart: 

Only  a neutral  soap  should  be  used 
with  fresh  lukewarm  water  when 
washing  woolens.  If  hard  water  is 
used,  a little  borax  may  be  added  to 
the  water  in  order  to  soften  it.  When 
washing  your  blues,  work  up  thick 
suds.  The  soap  should  be  thoroughly 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  then  added  to 
cool  water.  You’ll  be  happy  to  know 
that  you  shouldn’t  rub  any  more  than 
necessary.  Too  much,  and  you’ll  spoil 
the  finish.  Rinse  thoroughly  until  all 


traces  of  the  soap  are  gone.  Use 
plenty  of  soap  and  water  when  wash- 
ing, and  plenty  of  water  when  rins- 
ing. Don’t  use  a washing  machine  for 
woolens  if  you  can  help  it;  if  one  is 
used,  avoid  low  water  levels  that  pro- 
duce a pounding  action,  and  wash 
with  a minimum  of  rubbing  or  agi- 
tator action. 

After  washing,  woolens  should  be 
centrifugally  dried  or  squeezed  gently 
to  remove  the  surplus  water  (don’t 
wring  them  out!)  and  then  dried  in 
the  open  air,  weather  permitting.  If 
not,  they  may  be  dried  below  decks. 
After  washing,  colored  garments 
should  not  be  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
When  this  cannot  be  avoided,  turn 
the  garments  inside  out. 

Pressing  after  laundering  will 
greatly  improve  the  appearance  of 


your  blues  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
garment.  However,  heat,  friction, 
pressure,  and  soap  produce  felting. 
Felting,  weave  take-up,  and  elonga- 
tion in  the  finishing  process  are  the 
chief  reasons  for  shrinkage.  When 
laundering  woolens  avoid  high  tem- 
perature, friction,  and  pressure  as 
much  as  possible.  Never  run  woolen 
goods  through  a wringer  or  twist 
them  to  remove  the  excess  of  rinsing 
water  before  drying.  When  an  ex- 
tractor is  not  available,  hang— or  bet- 
ter, lay  out— the  wet  garments  to  dry 
without  wringing.  After  washing, 
napped  goods  can  be  rubbed  with 
flannel  to  soften  the  surface. 

The  tape  on  collars  and  cuflFs  of 
jumpers  can  be  cleaned  (without 
washing  the  entire  jumper)  by  scrub- 
bing lightly  with  a toothbrush,  using 
a neutral  soap  sparingly  with  slightly 
warm  water. 

Blue  cloth  trousers  and  jumpers 
should  not  be  washed  more  frequent- 
ly than  necessary.  Dry  cleaning  pre- 
serves the  original  finish  and  appear- 
ance of  the  garments.  Particularly  in 


case  of  dress  blue  jumpers  and 
trousers,  it  is  recommended  that,  if 
possible,  the  garments  be  dry  cleaned 
rather  than  washed  in  a laundering 
machine. 

Never  use  chlorine  bleaches  on 
woolen  garments  or  blankets.  Even 
in  diluted  solutions  it  yellows  and 


weakens  the  wool  fibers  and  in 
stronger  solutions  dissolves  them  com- 
pletely. 

A light  singe  mark  should  be 
rubbed  vigorously  with  the  flat  side 
of  a silver  coin.  It  won’t  work,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  bad  singes  or 
scorches.  Many  singe  marks  can  be 
removed  by  sponging  with  a 3 per 
cent  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  allowing  to  dry  in  direct  sunlight. 
Don’t  use  the  hydrogen  peroxide 
method  on  woolen  or  dyed  fabrics. 

To  remove  the  shine  from  blue  uni- 
forms, steam  the  spot  by  laying  a 
wet  cloth  over  it  and  pressing  with  a 
hot  iron  and  then  rubbing  it  very 
gently  with  a piece  of  “00”  sandpaper 


or  emery  cloth.  If  possible,  this  should 
be  done  by  a regular  tailor.  Sponging 
with  a dilute  (1:20)  solution  of  am- 
monia before  steaming  is  also  rec- 
ommended. 

Here’s  a rundown  on  how  to  re- 
move a wide  variety  of  stains: 

Rust,  ink  and  fruit:  Soak  the 
stained  part  in  a solution  of  oxalic 
acid  or  put  some  powdered  oxalic 
acid  or  sodium  or  potassium  acid  oxa- 
late on  the  stain  previously  moistened 
with  water  and  rub  with  a piece  of 
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white  cotton  or  linen.  The  stain  will 
dissolve  and  can  be  washed  out  with 
water. 

Do  not  allow  the  oxalic  acid  solu- 
tion to  dry  in  the  fabric  as  it  will 
damage  the  material.  Thoroughly 
rinse  it  immediately,  preferably  with 
warm  water.  Oxalic  acid  and  its  sol- 
uble salts  are  very  poisonous  and 
care  should  be  taken  in  handling 
them. 

Oil  or  grease:  Place  garment  on 
table  and  put  clean  cloth,  or  other 
absorbent  material,  under  stain  and 


apply  carbon  tetrachloride,  petro- 
leum benzine,  benzol,  or  lighter  fluid 
on  stain  and  tamp  it,  driving  oil  and 
grease  into  the  absorbent  material. 
If  stain  is  heavy,  shift  cloth  to  a 
clean  place  and  flush  with  cleaning 
solvent. 

To  eliminate  ring,  saturate  clean 
cloth  with  cleaning  solvent  and 
sponge  lightly  working  from  the  cen- 
ter of  stained  area  outward,  note: 
Carbon  tetrachloride  and  many  other 
solvents  are  highly  poisonous.  If  they 
are  used,  instructions  on  the  con- 
tainer should  be  carefully  followed. 

Paint:  Paint  stains,  while  still  fresh, 
can  be  removed  with  turpentine.  Old 
and  hard  paint  stains  are  difficult  to 


remove  and  in  such  cases  uniforms, 
if  possible,  should  be  sent  to  a re- 
liable dry  eleaner.  A treatment  for 
old  paint  stains  is  to  apply  turpentine 
and  allow  to  stand  for  an  hour.  Then 
with  teaspoon,  or  other  blunt  instru- 
ment, break  up  the  stain  and  flush 
out  as  outlined  in  procedure  for  oil 
and  grease.  But  it  is  much  better  to 
remove  paint  immediately  while  it 
is  still  fresh  and  will  come  out  easily. 

note:  Always  use  a tamping  ac- 
tion when  spotting  fabrics.  Even  the 
most  delicate  weaves  may  be  struck 
vigorously  with  a brush  using  a per- 
pendicular action.  Rubbing  is  likely 


to  leave  a chafed  area  with  later 
damage  to  color  and  weave. 

Paraffin  and  wax:  Place  blotting 


paper  over  the  spot  and  apply  hot 
iron  to  the  blotting  paper.  Continue 
this,  using  clean  blotting  paper,  until 
the  spot  is  removed. 

Iodine:  Iodine  stains  can  be  read- 
ily removed  from  white  uniforms  by 
applying  a solution  of  “hypo”  or  so- 
dium hyposulphite,  used  in  photog- 
raphy, and  then  rinsing  thoroughly 
with  water. 

Use  “hypo”  for  white  cotton  only. 
Iodine  may  also  be  removed  by  using 
stareh  as  prepared  for  laundry  pur- 


poses. A solution  of  ammonia  may 
also  be  used. 

Kerosene:  Wash  in  a solution  of 
warm,  soapy  water. 

Mildew:  If  stain  is  recent,  simply 
use  cold  water.  Old  mildew  stains 
may  be  bleaehed  provided  the  mate- 
rial is  white  cotton. 

Food:  Sponge  the  stain  thoroughly 
with  cold  water.  If  a grease  stain 
persists,  dry  thoroughly  and  then 
sponge  with  a little  naphtha,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  benzine,  or  lighter 
fluid. 

Blood:  To  remove  dried  blood, 
stains  should  first  be  brushed  with 
dry  brush  to  break  up  and  remove  as 
much  as  possible  and  then  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  about  an  hour  fol- 


lowed by  regular  washing.  If  a slight 
trace  of  the  stain  remains,  apply 
solution  of  ammonia.  It’s  best  to  re- 


move blood  immediately  with  cold 
fresh  water,  before  it  dries. 

To  prevent  moths,  brush  your 
clothes  frequently,  and  then  hang 
them  outside  in  the  sun.  If  your  uni- 
forms are  to  be  put  away  for  a long 
time  and  left  undisturbed,  thoroughly 
clean,  then  pack  away  in  an  airtight 
plastic  bag,  or  with  camphor  balls, 
naphthalene,  cedar  wood,  paradi- 
chlorobenzine,  or  sprayed  with  a so- 
lution containing  DDT. 

A clean  cut  in  a serge  or  cloth  uni- 
form can  be  repaired  by  being  re- 


woven with  threads  drawn  from  the 
material  in  another  part  of  the  gar- 
ment. This  process  is  rather  expen- 
sive, but  a cut  so  repaired  cannot  be 
detected. 

Cap  devices  and  other  embroi- 
dered metal  insignia  may  be  kept  new 
and  bright  by  scrubbing  them  occa- 
sionally with  a toothbrush  and  am- 
water. 

This  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  signs  of  tarnishing 
or  corrosion.  If  corrosion  has  been 
allowed  to  continue  too  long,  the  de- 
vice cannot  be  restored  to  its  orig- 
inal condition. 

The  gold  part  of  officer  and  CPO 


metal  cap  devices  may  be  cleaned 
by  washing  with  soap  and  water  or 
by  rubbing  with  any  kind  of  polish- 
ing cloth.  The  sterling  silver  part  can 
be  cleaned  with  any  silver  polish. 

Gold  lace  will  rapidly  tarnish  and 
deteriorate  if  in  contact  with  or  hung 
near  any  substance  containing  sul- 
phur, such  as  rubber  or  ordinary  ma- 
nila  and  kraft  wrapping  paper. 

If  you  follow  the  above  pointers 
you’ll  get  plenty  of  return  in  the  way 
of  appearance  and  long  life  from 
your  uniform— the  best  known  outfit 
throughout  the  world  today. 
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DUNGAREE  JUMPER 

(Optional) 

Requires  two  markinss.  Sten- 
cil name  and  service  number 
on  the  inside  of  hem  at  the 
right  of  the  center  line  of  the 
back.  Stencil  last  name  only, 
on  the  wearer’s  left  front  on 
a line  with  the  second  button 
from  the  top.  Use  white  ink. 


label 


WHITE  HAT 

Stencil  name  on  the  outside  of 
the  brim,  when  brim  is  turned 
down,  sufficiently  close  to 
crown  so  that  marking  will  not 
show  when  brim  is  turned  up. 
Stencil  on  back  over  diagonal 
seam  of  brim. 


BLUE  CAP 

Stencil  name  on  the  inside  of 
the  sweatband. 


WATCH  CAP 

Print  name  and  service  number 
on  a label  on  the  inside  Vi* 
from  bottom. 


BELTS 

Stencil  name  only,  on  inside 
of  belt  next  to  the  buckle. 


GLOVES 

Stencil  initiols  only,  on  inside 
near  the  top. 


PEAC 

Requiri 

>■ 

cil  nar 

on  the 

on  bot 

from  0 

Print  n< 

on  gar: 

inside  1 

BLUE  JUMPER 

WHITE  JUMPER 

Requires  two  markings.  Sten- 

Requires  two  markings.  Sten- 

CHAMBRAY  SHIRTS 

1 

\ 

cil  name  and  service  number 

cil  name  and  service  number 

Require  two  markings.  Stencil  name  and 

on  the  inside  of  hem  at  the 

on  the  inside  of  hem  at  the 

service  number  on  the  outside  center  of  the 

right  of  the  center  line  of  the 

right  of  the  center  line  of  the 

bock  6"  below  shoulders.  Stencil  last  name 

back.  Mark  garment  label 

back.  Initials  only  to  be 

only  on  outside  left  front,  1 " above  pocket. 

under  collar  with  indelible 

stenciled  about  3"  below 

Use  black  ink. 

1 

ink. 

collar  seam  on  the  outside. 

T 

JERSEY 

Print  name  and  service  num- 
ber on  a label  on  the  inside 
below  the  back  of  the 
collarette. 


HOW  TO  MARK  ^ 


I ! I ' ! I „ , 

‘ U'! 


I 


/ 


/ 


Pride  in  your  powiit 
time  iF  your  “geo  iJiiP 
lack  oF  ownersFu'p  I Hit) 
and  aecessoriei  m 
a particular  way  <i 


All  markings  are  to  be  made  with  a stenciled  letter  ’/*" 
with  a ^4"  letter.  .The  stencil  is  cut  with  the  last  name  Fi 
Your  service  number  goes  directly  under  your  name.  IF  «i 
PRINT  your  name  and  service  number  on  them  with  ind 


Use  white  markin;| 
sear.  There  is  t 
markins  fluid. 


MAHRESS  COVERS 

Require  two  markings. 


Stencil  name  and 
service  number  at  right  corners,  4^^  from  the 
open  end  on  both  sides. 


NECKERCHIEF 

Stencil  name  and  service  num- 
ber diagonally  across  the  cen- 
ter on  one  side  only. 


SEABAG 

Requires  three 
the  carrying  stroj 
name  and  service< 
from  the  carrying 
about  one  foot 
and  service  num 
izontally)  when 


SHOES 

Stencil  initials  only,  on  the 
inside  at  the  top  on  the  sides. 


RUBBER  OVERSHOES 

Stencil  initials  only,  on  the 


inside  at  the  top  on  the  sides. 


ii)|i 


IH 

Sal  dll 


SOCKS 
Stencil  i 
across  th 
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II 


i.  Stcn- 
igmbcr 
09  and 
it'  fail  3" 
h )Ottom. 
humber 
kv  risht 


DUNGAREE  TROUSERS 

Require  two  marl<in3$.  Stencil  name  and 
service  number  on  the  waistband  on  the  in- 
side front  at  the  right  of  the  fly.  Stencil 
name  and  service  number  above  the  right  hip 
pocket  on  the  outside.  Use  white  ink. 


BLUE  TROUSERS 

(Button-front  type.)  Print  name 
and  service  number  on  a label 
on  the  outside  surface  of  th« 
wearer's  right-hand  pocket 
inside  waistband. 


BLUE  TROUSERS 

(Zipper-front  type.)  Print 
name  and  service  number  on 
a lobel  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  bock  pocket  piece. 


NAVY  UNIFORM 


iking  proper  care  of  your  uniform  will  be  a waste  of 
Is  up  in  the  Lucky  Bag  or  is  lost  in  the  launcfry  for 
lavy  uniform  regulations  state  that  cril  articles  of  clothing 
marked  with  the  owner's  name  and  service  number,  in 
icular  place. 

labic,  otherwise 
jiby  your  initials. 

IS  are  provided, 

|l  blue  clothing  and  black  marking  fluid  on  all  white 
|ln— mark  your  chambroy  dungaree  shirt  with  black 
lil  to  mark  new  clothing  or  to  restencil  faded  markings. 


DRAWERS 

Stencil  name  and  service 
number  on  the  outside  of  the 
right  half  of  the  waistband. 


I name  along 
side.  Stencil 
opposite  side 
i*!lround  the  bag 
I Stencil  name 
ti  bottom  (hor- 
tiiot  top. 


BLANKETS 

Require  only  one  marking  Stencil  name  and 
service  number  at  right  top  corner.  Stencil 
one  side  only,  4"  down  from  and  parallel  to 
the  finished  edge. 


('  '//\ 

n leg 

RAINCOAT 

Stencil  name  and  service 

1 1 ^ 



r 

Cfa 

, [3j  -t  3i 

about  “i"  below  collar 

1 1 

ho  \ 

seam  . 

SWIM  TRUNKS 

Stencil  name  and  service 
number  inside  on  hem  at 
right  center  of  back. 


WHiTE  TROUSERS 

Require  two  markings.  Sten- 
cil name  and  service  number 
on  the  waistband  on  the  in- 
side front  to  the  wearer's 
right  of  the  fly.  Stencil  ini- 
tials only  on  the  underside 
of  the  pocket  flap. 


UNDERSHIRTS 

Require  two  markings.  Sten- 
cil name  and  service  number 
on  the  outside  of  the  front, 
1 " from  the  bottom  of  the 
shirt  at  the  right  of  the  cen- 
ter. Stencil  name  and  serv- 
ice number  at  the  upper  cen- 
ter of  the  bock,  on  the  out- 
side 3"  below  the  neck. 


TOWELS 

Require  four  markings.  Sten- 
cil nome  and  service  number 
on  hem,  parallel  to  edge  on 
corners  as  shown.  Stencil 
both  sides  of  towel. 


PILLOW  COVERS 

Require  two  markings.  Sten- 
cil name  and  service  number 
at  right  corner  of  the  open 
end,  parallel  to  and  on  hem. 
Stencil  once  on  each  side. 


PILLOW 

Requires  one  marking.  Sten- 
cil name  and  service  number 
on  one  corner  4"  from  the 
end  and  parallel  to  edge. 
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DESTROYER  USS  Agerholm  (DD  826)  'surfaces'  in  rough  seas  to  make  highline 
transfer  to  carrier  USS  Yorktown  (CVA  10).  Ships  were  operating  in  Far  East. 


Dependents  Flock  to  Five  Cities 

Norfolk,  Va.,  is  tops  in  the  number 
of  Navy  dependents  living  within  a 
50-mile  radius  of  the  station.  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  is  a close  second  in 
dependent  housing,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

A total  of  56,975  dependents  were 
in  the  Norfolk  area  when  the  survey 
was  made  in  contrast  to  51,344  in 
the  San  Diego  area. 

It  has  also  been  revealed  that  there 
are  a total  of  632,141  dependents 
of  Navymen  throughout  the  world. 
This  means  that  more  than  nine  per 
cent  of  the  dependents  are  located 
in  one  50-mile  area  around  Norfolk, 
lending  strength  to  Norfolk’s  claim  as 
the  “Capital  of  the  Navy.” 


California  had  three  cities  in  the 
top  five,  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
pendent housing,  with  San  Francisco 
listing  a total  of  30,738  dependents 
in  the  area  and  Long  Beach  reporting 
23,572.  Fifth  place  went  to  Newport, 
R.  L,  with  22,200. 

Salt  Cellar  Packs  'Em  In 

“Salt  Cellar’  has  been  selected  as 
the  winning  name  of  the  NAS  Oceana 
EM  Club,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

M.  L.  Russell,  GFl,  usn,  who  has 
been  in  the  Navy  11  years,  is  cred- 
ited with  selecting  the  most  suitable 
name  for  the  club.  After  consider- 
able thought,  and  two  previous  en- 
tries, “Salt  Cellar”  seemed  good 
enough  for  a third  try  for  first  prize 
—and  “Salt  Cellar”  it  is. 


News  of  Navy  Ships 

Some  of  the  terms  which  apply  to 
Navy  personnel— like  recruit,  say,  or 
Fleet  Reserve— might  also  apply  to 
ships.  Thus  a couple  of  “new  re- 
cruits” would  be  USS  Seawolf,  second 
member  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
fleet,  and  uss  Carronade,  which  is 
pretty  much  a new  breed  of  sea- 
farer. You  might  add  uss  Crevalle 
to  the  “Fleet  Reserve”  roster.  Finding 
a convenient  term  for  uss  Yorktown 
is  something  of  a problem,  however, 
unless  you  list  her  as  “on  TAD  at 
Bremerton.” 

What  this  piece  boils  down  to,  of 
course,  is  a rundown  on  ship  com- 
missionings, recommissionings,  de- 
commissionings and  modifications. 
Like  this : 

• uss  Carronade  (IFS  1),  a new 
type  of  Navy  ship,  has  been  commis- 
sioned at  the  Naval  Shipyard  in 
Bremerton.  Carronade  s duties  will 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  LSMR— 
to  steam  in  close  to  shore,  say,  and 
let  fly  with  a barrage  of  power- 
packed  rockets.  The  new  amphibious 
warfare  vessel  got  her  name  from  an 
old  naval  gun  developed  in  Scotland 
about  1750.  Effective  short-range 
weapons,  carronades  were  used  by 
the  British  in  action  against  the 
American  colonies  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Carronade,  like  other  ships  of 
the  “new  look”  Navy,  makes  gener- 
ous use  of  habitability  features  in  her 
living  spaces.  Once  her  acceptance 
trials  and  outfitting  are  completed, 
Carronade  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Amphibious  Force  at  San 
Diego.  (More  on  Carronade  on  page 
28.) 

• uss  Seawolf  (SSN  575),  frater- 
nal twin  of  historic  Nautilus  (see  All 
Hands,  April  1955,  p.  28),  has  been 
launched  at  Groton,  Conn.  Seawolf 
is  the  third  Navy  submarine  to  bear 
that  name.  The  first  was  authorized 
in  1909,  but  her  name  was  changed 
to  H-1  two  years  before  she  was  com- 
missioned. The  second  Seawolf  (SS 
197)  received  her  commission  pen- 
nant in  December  1939.  She  is  cred- 
ited with  one  of  the  best  records  for 
fleet  submarines  made  during  World 
War  II.  Covering  practically  all  Pa- 


YESTERDAY^S  NAVY 


On  6-7  Aug  1943  a task  group  of  U.S.  destroyers  sank  three  out 
of  four  hostile  destroyers  intercepted  in  Vella  Gulf.  On  9 Aug 
1942  U.S.  Marines  captured  a Japanese  airstrip  under  construc- 
tion on  Lunga  Point,  Guadalcanal,  and  immediately  began  filling 
bomb  craters  so  that  U.S.  fighter  planes  could  use  the  field.  This 
field  was  later  named  Henderson  Field  in  honor  of  Major  L.  R. 
Henderson,  USMC,  a flyer  lost  at  the  Battle  of  Midway.  On  15 
Aug  1943  U.S.  amphibious  forces  landed  4600  troops  on  Vella 
Lavella  without  ground  opposition  at  the  beaches. 
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cific  shipping  routes,  Seawolf  made 
15  war  patrols  and  sank  a great  num- 
ber of  enemy  vessels  including  sev- 
eral men-of-war. 

• uss  Yorktown  (CVA  10),  the 
“Fighting  Lady,”  has  entered  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  for  a modern- 
ization job  which  will  include  a “hur- 
ricane bow,”  angled  deck  and  “hab- 
itable” living  quarters.  Yorktown  is 
expected  to  return  to  the  line  some- 
time in  1956. 

• uss  Chambers  (DER  391). 
Chambers  has  served  both  as  a Navy 
and  Coast  Guard  vessel.  She  was 
built  originally  as  a DE,  and  oper- 
ated as  such  during  World  War  II. 
Put  in  mothballs  in  April  1946, 
Chambers  was  recommissioned  as 
WDE  491  in  June  1952  and  served 
as  a Coast  Guard  weather  vessel  un- 
til July  1954,  when  she  was  again 
decommissioned.  Her  June  recom- 
missioning at  Philadelphia  followed 
installation  of  various  habitability 
features,  in  addition  to  the  gear 
which  makes  her  a virtual  floating 
radar  set. 

• uss  Crevalle  (SS  291)  is  being 
mothballed  at  New  London,  Conn., 
for  the  second  time  since  she  was 
commissioned  in  June  1943.  The 
Balao  class  submarine  was  first 
placed  in  reserve  in  January  1947, 
but  was  reactivated  in  September 
1951.  During  the  later  stages  of 
World  War  II,  Crevalle  operated  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  area,  and  is 
credited  with  sinking  a 16,800-ton 
converted  Japanese  tanker. 

• uss  Glacier  (AGB  4),  310-foot 
prototype  for  future  icebreakers,  has 
been  commissioned  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  the  spot  where  she  was 
launched  last  August.  The  powerful 
new  cold-weather  specialist  is  al- 
ready scheduled  for  some  choice  duty 
as  flagship  of  Task  Force  43,  unit 
designation  for  the  Navy’s  “Expedi- 
tion Deep  Freeze”  to  the  Antarctic. 

H(?  lf  of  the  Grads  Go  NavCad 

There’s  something  about  the  Nav- 
Cad program  which  attracts  gradu- 
ates of  the  Perkinston  Junior  College, 
Miss.  Nineteen  men,  who  represent 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  eligible  men 
of  their  class,  have  applied  for  Nav- 
Cad Training  at  NAS  New  Orleans. 

This  is  the  largest  percentage  of 
any  college  in  the  area  covered  by 
NAS  New  Orleans,  if  not  the  whole 
Naval  Air  Reserve  Training  Com- 
mand of  28  Naval  Air  Stations. 

With  five  former  graduates  now 


ADM  Burke  Succeeds  ADM  Carney  as  CNO 


Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  USN, 
takes  over  his  duties  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  this  month,  as 
successor  to  Admiral  Robert  B.  Car- 
ney, USN. 

ADM  Carney,  who  succeeded  Ad- 
miral William  N.  Fechteler,  usn,  in 
August  1953,  has  announced  that 
he  will  retire  after  a career  of  43 
years  of  naval  service.  A graduate 
of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1916,  he 
was  head  of  the  Third  Fleet  during 
World  War  II  and  later  commanded 
the  armies,  air  forces  and  navies  of 
NATO’s  southern  flank. 

A 1923  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  ADM  Burke  became 
known  as  “31 -knot  Burke”  because 
of  the  high  speeds  he  demanded, 
on  occasion,  of  the  destroyer  squad- 


Admiral  Carney  Admiral  Burke 


rons  under  his  command.  One  of 
them.  Destroyer  Squadron  23,  cov- 
ered the  first  landings  on  Bougain- 
ville in  1943,  and  then  went  on  to 
participate  in  22  separate  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy  in  the  follow- 
ing three  months.  Immediately  be- 
fore assuming  the  position  of  CNO, 
ADM  Burke  was  Commander,  De- 
stoyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 


undergoing  naval  flight  training, 
Perkinston  stands  far  in  the  lead 
among  colleges  of  its  size  for  bring- 
ing the  advantages  of  service  training 
to  its  students.  While  it  may  be  a 
record  for  naval  interest  shown  by 
junior  colleges  Perkinston  considers 
the  high  enrollment  to  be  a normal 
indication  of  students’  interest  in 
furthering  their  careers. 


Navy  Sons  Graduate  at  USNA 

More  than  100  midshipmen  of  the 
740-man  first  class  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  who  graduated  on  3 June, 
are  sons  of  active,  retired  or  Reserve 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Of  these,  83  are  sons  of  naval 
personnel;  six  are  Marine  Corps 
“juniors”;  four  have  Air  Force  and 
10  have  Army  fathers.  Three  mid- 
shipmen are  sons  of  Coast  Guards- 
men. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the 
graduating  class  served  with  Regular 
or  Reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  before  entering  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Navy  commissions  went  to  about 
496  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
About  181  midshipmen  received  Air 
Force  appointments,  while  the  Marine 
Corps  received  some  59  members. 

Two  foreign  midshipmen  com- 
pleting training  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy this  June  will  be  graduated 
with  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 
The  two  foreign  nationals  are  from 
Cuba  and  Venezuela. 


Sponsors  for  Hawaii  Air  Scouts 

Air  Transport  Squadron  21,  based 
at  NAS  Barber’s  Point,  is  sponsoring 
Air  Explorer  Scout  Squadron  123,  the 
only  squadron  of  its  kind  in  the  area 
of  the  Honolulu  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca Council.  Members  are  14  to  17 
years  old  and  are  enthusiasts  of  all 
phases  of  aviation.  They  are  given 
every  opportunity  to  inspect  and 
study  aircraft  and  equipment. 

The  VR  12  sponsors  are  planning 
to  recruit  new  members  and  organize 
events  which  will  include  air,  sea, 
and  ground  tours  plus  encampments, 
training  films,  lectures,  and  recrea- 
tional outings.  ■ , I 

Air  Transport  Squadron  21  oper- 
ates the  R6D  (DC6)  type  transport. 

'Mighty  Mites'  Get  Med  Duty 

There’s  something  new  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. To  be  more  explicit  there 
is  a division  of  165-foot,  wooden- 
hulled mine  sweepers  now  operating 
with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

The  “Mighty  Mites”  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Mine  Force,  uss  Bold  (MSO 
424),  Aggressive  (MSO  422),  Bul- 
wark (MSO  425)  and  Exploit  (MSO 
440)  are  the  first  of  their  type  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

While  the  MSOs  are  small,  they 
now  rate  some  of  the  most  comfort- 
able shipboard  living  quarters  in  the 
Navy  today.  A modernization  pro- 
gram has  laid  special  emphasis  on  im- 
proving living  spaces  and  messing 
facilities  aboard  the  ships. 
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Braille  Is  His  Hobby 

Navymen  throughout  the  Fleet 
are  always  quick  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  someone  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. One  of  these  sea-going  “envoys 
of  good  will”  is  James  Hahn,  SKSN, 
USN,  who  spends  his  off-duty  hours 
in  uss  Sanborn  (APA  193)  translat- 
ing books  and  articles  into  Braille 
for  the  blind. 

He  first  became  interested  m his 
worth-while  hobby  back  in  1948 
when  he  was  a senior  in  high  school. 
A friend  of  his  was  translating  mate- 
rial into  Braille  for  a blind  friend. 
Hahn  was  so  impressed  that  he  de- 
cided to  devote  his  spare  time  help- 
ing the  blind.  Within  a year  he  had 
recruited  15  buddies  and  between 
them  they  translated  20  books  and 
innumerable  pamphlets.  That  year 
he  received  the  “Scout  of  the  Year” 
award  in  Philadelphia  where  he  lived. 

After  he  entered  the  Navy  in  1952 


Hahn  continued  his  work.  Hahn  feels 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  reward- 
ing hobbies  a man  can  have.  And 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  many  let- 
ters and  cards  he  receives  from  the 
people  who  have  read  his  transla- 
tions. 

Mess  Hall  Morale 

Realizing  that  a little  bit  of  home 
means  a lot  to  men  stationed  in 
foreign  lands,  the  Navymen  at  U.S. 
Naval  Station  Sangley  Point,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  have  brought  a “state- 
side atmosphere”  to  their  enlisted 
men’s  mess  hall. 

Last  year,  the  station  commissary 
officer,  Marcus  A.  DesChane,  CHP- 
CLK,  USN,  submitted  a recommen- 
dation to  the  Sangley  Point  Joint 
Recreation  Council  which  called  for 
the  improvement  of  the  interior  of 
the  EM  mess  by  reproducing  scenes 
from  home  on  the  bulkheads. 


Greek  City  Aided  After  Quake  Is  U.S.  Sailors^  'Hometown' 


One  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet’s  uss  Albany  (CA  123) 
had  a more  than  academic  interest 
in  the  vessel’s  destination  as  she 
sped  from  Leghorn,  Italy,  to  the 
earthquake-stricken  city  of  Volos, 
Greece. 

Themis  Stamus,  SN,  usn,  of  Al- 
bany, had  been  a resident  of  Volos 
before  joining  the  U.  S.  Navy  and, 
as  a result,  was  deeply  concerned 
over  the  safety  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Because  it  was  his  “home- 
town,” Stamus  was  selected  to  pre- 
sent the  check  for  $3000  collected 
by  Albany’s  crew  toward  recon- 
struction of  the  town’s  Children’s 
Asylum,  destroyed  by  the  quake. 

An  impromptu  party  held  aboard 
Albany  for  the  orphans  was  addi- 
tionally hghtened  for  Stamus  by  the 
news  that  his  family  had  survived 
the  earthquake  without  injury. 


ALBANY  sailor  whose  hometown  is 
Volos  greets  mother  and  family 
whom  he  found  safe  after  the  quake. 


OflBcial  reason  for  the  trip  was 
delivery  of  500  tents  supplied  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  to  aid  the  homeless 
residents  of  Volos. 


SKIPPER  OF  USS  Albany  (CA  123),  CAPT  J.  F.  Davidson,  usn,  is  thanked  for 
delivery  of  funds  and  tents  for  quake  victims  by  Army  Gen.  Messinopanlos. 


As  soon  as  the  recommendation 
was  approved,  Vitahano  V.  Vallar, 
SD2,  USN,  a Navy  steward  with  col- 
lateral duties  as  an  artist,  was  called 
upon  to  paint  the  more  than  30 
murals  that  now  adorn  the  bulk- 
heads of  the  main  mess  hall. 

Now,  in  their  newly  painted  mess 
hall,  Navymen  at  Sangley  unani- 
mously agree  that  the  murals  have 
been  a mealtime  morale  booster  — 
especially  the  reproduction  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  over  the  main 
archway. 

— J.  T.  Costello,  JOSN,  usn 

Adoption  Papers  for  CVE 

There  aren’t  many  ships  in  the 
Navy  today  that  haven’t  at  one  time 
or  another  “adopted”  certain  chil- 
dren or  charities,  bestowing  gifts  and 
in  general  keeping  them  under  a 
watchful  eye.  Now  the  tables  have 
turned,  for  Cub  Scout  Pack  84  of 
Lynwood,  Calif.,  has  adopted  uss 
Point  Cruz  (CVE  119). 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year 
the  cubs  will  send  books,  magazines, 
letters  and  candy  to  the  carrier’s 
crew. 

When  word  of  the  “adoption  pro- 
ceedings” reached  the  ship,  the  men 
of  the  carrier  invited  the  scouts  to 
visit  the  ship  and  gave  them  the 
grand  tour,  complete  with  ice  cream 
and  cookies  in  the  crew’s  mess. 

Before  departing,  the  Cubs  pre- 
sented the  commanding  oflBcer  of 
Point  Cruz  with  a plaque  signifying 
their  loyalty  to  their  project. 

Aviation  Safety  Award 

Fighter  Squadron  114,  after  com- 
pleting a tour  of  duty  with  Task 
Force  77  in  Far  East  areas,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  1954  ComAirPac 
Aviation  Safety  Award  on  board  uss 
Kearsarge  ( CVA  33 ) for  outstanding 
carrier  squadron  operations  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  Fighter  Squadron  114 
flew  a total  of  4010  hours  in  1954. 

The  citation  read  in  part:  “This 
outstanding  record  was  realized 
through  sound  maintenance  and 
training  procedure  under  the  super- 
vision of  responsible  officers  and  petty 
ofiicers.” 

During  the  past  year  of  carrier  op- 
erations, the  squadron  has  flown  from 
the  deck  of  Kearsarge  in  the  waters 
of  Hawaii,  California,  Japan,  Philip- 
pines, Formosa,  and  the  China  Sea. 

A perpetual  trophy  engraved  with 
the  squadron’s  number  will  be  kept 
on  display  at  NAS  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Rifle  and  Pistol  Championships 

The  Navy  has  again  been  invited 
to  send  teams  and  individuals  to  the 
National  Rifle  and  Pistol  Champion- 
ships to  be  held  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  from  20  Aug  through  10  Sep 
1955.  These  teams  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Navy  team  selected 
from  All-Navy  championships.  If 
your  ship  or  station  has  a good  rifle 
and  pistol  team,  or  there’s  a man 
aboard  who’s  a crack  shot,  they  may 
be  entered  by  your  C.O. 

To  be  eligible  to  participate,  you 
must  have  done  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  have  previously  fired  in 
National  Matches,  (b)  hold  NRA 
master  rating,  (c)  have  previously 
won  place  medals  in  NRA  Regional 
Matches  or  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Confer- 
ence or  Fleet  Matches;  or  (d)  be 
able  to  equal  the  following  scores: 

• Pistol  — .45  caliber  automatic, 
service  ammunition.  National  Match 
course  245;  or  Navy  Expert  Course 
E 350. 

• Smallbore  Rifle— metallic  sights 
— Dewar  Course  370. 

• High  Power  Rifle  — Service 
rifle  — National  Trophy  Rifle  Course 
220;  or  Navy  Expert  Course  B 320. 

All  ofiBcers  and  enlisted  men  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  90  days 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  these 
matches. 

Commanding  officers  have  been 
authorized  to  issue  temporary  ad- 
ditional duty  orders  to  qualified  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  at  no  expense 
to  the  government. 

Entries  for  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation Matches  close  8 Aug  1955 
for  smallbore;  21  Aug  1955  for  high 
power  rifle;  and  22  Aug  1955  for 
pistol.  Entries  for  these  matches  may 
be  made  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

Programs  for  the  NRA  portion  of 
the  matches  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  1600 
Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.C.  Details  on  Navy  participation 
in  these  matches  are  contained  in 
BuPers  Notice  1710. 

Game  Takes  32  Innings 

Two  Guam  Navy  softball  teams  set 
an  island,  and  possibly  a Navy,  rec- 
ord as  they  battled  through  32  in- 
nings of  a league  game.  The  Naval 
Station  Dodgers  finally  tallied  a run 
in  the  32nd  frame  to  defeat  the  Naval 
Air  Station  Flyers,  3-2. 

The  marathon  contest  began  at 
1830  on  one  day  and  ended  at  0045 
the  next  morning. 


Jw... 


^ HiEF  Machinist  Offutt  Pin- 
ion,  USN,  is  developing  a 
habit  everyone  should  cultivate 
—the  habit  of  winning.  When- 
ever the  sharpshooting  Pinion 
takes  pistol  in  hand  to  fire  in 
competition,  he’s  almost  a lead- 
pipe  cinch  to  come  away  with 
some  of  the  top  honors. 

His  latest  victories  came  in 
the  Ninth  Annual  Stemmer 
Run,  Md.,  pistol  matches.  After 
the  last  shots  had  been  fired 
and  the  smoke  cleared  away. 
Pinion  had  won  nine  first  place 
medals,  three  second  place 
medals  and  one  third  place 


game  with  a 219  score  and  a 
new  high  series  with  a 595 
total  pinfall.  The  team  also 
scored  the  high  series  with 
2793  fPr  an  average  of  186.2. 


The  CinCNELM  staff  bas- 
ketball team  was  awarded  the 
Herbert  Navy  Trophy  for  win- 
ning the  basketball  champion- 
ship of  Great  Britain.  The  Blue- 
jackets captured  the  trophy 
when  they  went  through  unde- 
feated in  the  British  National 
Open  Basketball  Tournament 
in  London. 


T- 
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medal.  Not  bad,  considering 
there  were  only  13  events 
scheduled  in  the  match.  And 
out  of  a possible  total  score  of 
2100,  Pinion  had  an  aggregate 
of  2029. 


The  crew  of  uss  Manchester 
(CL  83)  think  that  the  record 
of  their  basketball  team  tops 
that  of  any  other  vessel.  At  last 
report,  the  Pacific  Fleet  cruiser 
had  won  73  of  her  last  80 
games. 

This  year,  the  ship’s  hoops- 
ters  also  added  two  more  tro- 
phies to  their  already  overflow- 
ing trophy  case:  The  Mare 
Island  Christmas  Invitational 
Tournament  and  the  Mare 
Island  Winter  League  cham- 
pionship. 

★ ★ ★ 

Another  cruiser,  uss  Bremer- 
ton (CA  130),  meantime,  just 
about  had  a monopoly  on  Mare 
Island  bowling  as  they  captured 
the  Mare  Island  Intramural 
Bowling  League  title  and  mem- 
bers took  all  but  one  of  the 
individual  honors.  Paul  Petti- 
grew, SN,  USN,  set  a high  singles 


Over  in  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, the  Commander  Naval 
Forces  Germany  officers’  bowl- 
ing team  won  the  champion- 
ship in  the  Sportsman’s  Bowl- 
ing League. 

The  odds  were  9-1  that  a 
Navy  team  wouldn’t  win  the 
title,  since  the  ComNavGef 
bowlers  were  the  only  sea  serv- 
ice team  in  the  league. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  Seattle,  Wash.,  Naval 
Station  Waves  basketball  team 
won  the  Officials’  Award  at  the 
1955  Washington  State  Wo- 
men’s basketball  tournament. 
This  trophy,  symbolic  of  “The 
Ideal  of  Women  in  Sports,”  was 
awarded  to  a service  team  for 
the  first  time. 

Besides  this  trophy,  two 
team  members  of  the  Wave  sex- 
tet gained  individual  honors. 
Ensign  Elizabeth  Barrett,  usnu 
' (W)  was  selected  from  a field 
of  120  women  to  receive  the 
“Outstanding  Guard”  trophy 
and  Judy  Wood,  YN3,  usn 
(W),  was  one  of  six  women  to 
be  selected  to  the  “All-State” 
team. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 


AUGUST  1955 
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'Advance  Information'  Program 
Offered  by  1 1 ND  on  Living 
Conditions  in  San  Diego  Area 

Realizing  how  important  it  is  to 
a Navyman  moving  to  a new  duty 
station  to  know  something  about  the 
housing  facilities  available  there  for 
himself  and  his  dependents,  the  Elev- 
enth Naval  District  has  established 
a Dependents  Information  Office 
which  provides  “advance  informa- 
tion” to  all  Navymen  moving  to  the 
San  Diego  area. 

The  DIO  sends  a form  letter  to  all 
Navymen  who  are  moving  from  an- 
other area  to  San  Diego  and  are 
known  to  have  dependent  families. 
This  letter  extends  a personal  wel- 
come and  forwards  an  advance  in- 
formation sheet  containing  the  essen- 
tial information  the  family  will  need 
to  know  about  San  Diego  housing. 

If  you  are  moving  to  San  Diego 
the  DIO  can  be  of  beneficial  service 
to  you  and  your  dependents  if  you 
are  aware  of  its  location  and  purpose. 
It  would  be  a good  idea  for  you  or 
your  wife  to  contact  the  DIO  (pref- 
erably in  person)  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  you  arrive  in  San  Diego. 

The  DIO  is  located  at  the  front 
of  Navy  Pier  on  Harbor  Drive  and 
is  near  other  buildings  of  11th  Naval 
District  headquarters.  The  telephone 
number  is  Belmont  2-3871,  Exten- 
sion 776  and  except  for  holidays  the 
office  is  open  Monday  through  Fri- 
day of  each  week  from  0800  to  1630. 

You  will  find  that  temporary  hous- 
ing is  generally  available  for  imme- 
diate occupancy.  This  housing  has 
two  small  bedrooms  and  is  equipped 
■with  simple  furnishings  including  es- 
sential linens,  dishes  and  cooking 
equipment.  Such  housing  is  available 
for  occupancy  up  to  a period  of  60 
days  which  gives  you  plenty  of  time 
to  locate  the  type  of  permanent  hous- 
ing you  prefer. 

The  monthly  rate  for  this  type  of 
temporary  housing  is  $60,  which  in- 
cludes all  utilities.  For  periods  of  less 
than  one  month,  the  charge  is  $2 
per  day  with  a minimum  charge  of 
$10.  In  addition,  there  is  a $10  secu- 
rity deposit  (required  in  advance) 
which  is  refunded  when  you  leave. 

Temporary  housing  cannot  be  re- 
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"Yes  Jenkins,  I realize  that  this  is  a modern 
Navy,  but  ." 


served  in  advance  but  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  DIO  or  the  Housing 
Office  (3150  Barnett  Ave. ) from 
0800  to  1630  on  week  days.  If  you 
arrive  in  San  Diego  at  any  time  when 
the  offices  are  closed  you  may  obtain 
assignment  from  the  District  Duty 
Officer  whose  office  is  located  at  11th 
Naval  District  headquarters,  937 
Harbor  Drive.  If  you  should  be  un- 
able to  apply  personally  your  wife 
may  obtain  assignment  by  presenting 
a copy  of  your  orders,  her  ID  Card 
or  other  papers  which  identify  her 
as  your  wife. 

The  housing  office  also  controls 
assignment  to  all  permanent  Navy, 
municipal,  federal  or  Wherry  housing 
which  is  located  in  San  Diego  and 
suburbs.  In  addition,  the  housing  of- 
fice maintains  listings  of  available 
housing  owned  or  operated  by  pri- 
vate agencies  and  individuals. 

In  addition  to  DIO,  various  Navy 
Wives  Clubs  in  the  San  Diego  area 
are  jointly  sponsoring  a program  in- 
tended to  welcome  newly  arriving 
families  of  enlisted  men  to  the  area 
and  to  assist  these  families  in  over- 
coming the  usual  problems  involved 
in  moving  to  a new  community.  You 
will  find  the  services  of  the  Navy 
Wives  Clubs  a real  asset  in  getting 
acquainted  with  your  new  surround- 
ings. There  is  a “baby  sitting  serv- 
ice” for  new  arrivals  who  are  busy 
house  hunting  and  getting  settled. 
There  is  also  transportation  assis- 
tance from  a volunteer  motor  pool  to 
help  you  in  your  transportation  prob- 
lems and  a guide  service. 

All  these  services  are  available  to 
make  your  move  to  San  Diego  as 
pleasant  and  as  easy  as  possible- 
take  advantage  of  them. 


Assignment  to  Nuclear  Crew 
Or  FTC  Follows  Orders  to 
New  Construction  or  Conversion 

If  you  receive  orders  to  new  con- 
struction/conversion vessels,  other 
than  submarines,  you  may  anticipate  j 
one  of  two  preliminary  assignments.  • 
You  may  be  assigned  to  the  nucleus  I 
crew  going  directly  to  the  building  1 
or  conversion  yard  or  you  may  be  ! 
ordered  to  a Fleet  Training  Center 
for  precommissioning  training. 

Officers  of  the  nucleus  crew  will 
normally  be  the  prospective  com-  [ 
manding  officer  and  department  ; 
heads.  Other  key  officers  may  be  as-  i; 
signed,  depending  upon  the  type  1 
ship  involved.  The  remainder  of  the  i 
ship’s  officers,  including  the  pros-  I 
pective  executive  officer,  department 
assistants  and  division  officers,  will  | 
usually  be  assigned  to  a Fleet  Train-  | 
ing  Center  for  precommissioning 
training.  i 

A number  of  key  petty  officers, 
usually  about  20  per  cent  of  the  ship’s  j 
allowances,  are  also  ordered  directly 
to  the  building  or  conversion  yard. 
The  majority  of  the  ratings  of  supply  j 
and  engineering  will  be  ordered  as 
part  of  the  nucleus  crew.  If  you  are 
one  of  these  key  POs,  you  will  usually 
be  ordered  to  report  to  a naval  activi- 
ty in  the  vicinity  10  weeks  before  f 
completion  or  commissioning  date.  ’ 

If  it  so  happens  that  the  shipyard  t 
you  are  ordered  to  is  not  close  to 
a naval  activity,  or  the  commuting 
distance  to  a Navy  activity  is  too 
great,  and  there  are  no  berthing  and 
messing  facilities  at  the  yard,  you  will 
then  be  entitled  to  receive  per  diem  ■ 
allowances.  i! 

The  remaining  enlisted  men  will 
be  ordered  to  a Fleet  Training  Center 
for  precommissioning  training.  This 
training  is  usually  scheduled  to  allow 
these  men  to  report  to  the  ship  about 
one  week  before  commissioning  or 
completion  date. 

Do  not  submit  requests  to  the 
Bureau  for  duty  in  new  construction / 
conversion  vessels.  No  waiting  list  is 
maintained.  Officers  and  men  assign- 
ed to  these  billets  are  ordered  from 
assignment  sources  available  to  the 
Bureau. 

The  duties  of  the  nucleus  crew  are 

; 
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to  assist  in  assembling  the  precom- 
missioning outfit,  and  in  viewing  tests 
of  machinery  and  equipment.  This 
crew  learns  reactivation  techniques. 

The  men  in  the  precommissioning 
training  units  receive  practical  train- 
ing in  order  to  undergo  shakedown 
training.  Peacetime  precommission- 
ing training  also  serves  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
procedures  that  will  be  used  should 
war  be  declared. 

The  official  word  on  the  assembly 
and  training  of  crews  for  new  con- 
struction/conversion vessels,  other 
than  submarines,  may  be  found  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1320. 4A. 

Revised  Rules  Set  on  Temporary 
Storage  of  Household  Goods 

Change  of  station  orders,  in  them- 
selves, are  not  enough  to  entitle  you 
to  temporary  storage  of  household 
goods  at  government  expense,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General.  Also,  al- 
though permanent  change  of  station 
orders  may  authorize  transportation 
of  household  goods,  this  fact  alone 
does  not  entitle  you  to  temporary 
storage  or  storage  in  transit  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

Your  household  goods  shipping 
officer  is  the  authority  for  approval 
or  denial  of  your  request  for  such 
temporary  storage.  His  determination 
will  be  based  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  of  the  necessity  for  storage. 

Here’s  the  story:  Under  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  military 
personnel,  upon  receipt  of  change  of 
station  orders,  are  entitled  to  trans- 
portation (including  packing,  crat- 
ing, drayage,  temporary  storage  and 
upacking)  of  baggage  and  HHE. 

However,  it  has  been  ruled  that 
temporary  storage  is  not  an  absolute 
right,  and  that  a mere  request  is  not 
enough  to  justify  temporary  storage 
or  storage  in  transit. 

It  was  further  ruled  that  in  in- 
stances where  military  personnel  are 
assigned  furnished  quarters,  or  re- 
quired delivery  of  but  a small  part  of 
the  household  goods  at  their  quarters, 
temporary  storage  at  government  ex- 
pense, irrespective  of  whether  the 
owner  stored  them  at  his  old  or  new 
station,  would  not  be  authorized. 

As  a result,  household  goods  ship- 
ping activities  will,  by  authority  of 
BuSandA  Notice  4050,  take  the  fol- 


Back  in  ancient  times  probably  the  first 
means  by  which  Navymen  were  able  to 
communicate  with  one  another  aboard 
different  ships  was  through  the  use  of  sails, 
with  number  and  position  of  the  sails  rep- 
resenting specific  meanings.  Such  communi- 
cation techniques  date  back  to  the  Greek 
and  Persian  fleets  that  sailed  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  early  as  400  B.C. 

For  signaling  at  night  ships  developed 
the  use  of  flaming  fire.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  Mozenigo  Code.  In  1420  a Venetian 
general,  named  Mozenigo,  devised  a set 
of  fleet  instructions  for  night  signals.  In 
this  code  or  group  of  instructions,  a fire 
exhibited  on  the  poop  of  a vessel  signified 
the  command:  "Set  the  mainsail."  Two  fires 
meant:  "Set  both  the  square  sails."  Three 
fires  denoted:  "All  plain  sail."  and  four 
fires:  "Lay  in  the  oars  and  make  all  sail." 

A code  dating  back  to  1614  makes  ref- 
erence to  running  lights  for  signaling  at 
night.  According  to  this  code,  division  and 
squadron  commanders  carried  three  lanterns 
at  night  and  other  galley  commanders  car- 
ried one  latern. 

In  this  early  code  tactical  and  general 
signals  were  also  used.  A pennant  hoisted 
on  the  poop  deck  indicated  the  order:  "Make 
sail"  — and  it  was  dipped  once  for  each 
sail  set.  A pennant  from  the  masthead  indi- 
cated a strange  sail  was  in  sight  and  was 
dipped  once  for  each  sail  seen. 

A pennant  from  the  yardarm  meant  that 
wine  was  being  served.  A square  flag  at 
the  yardarm  indicated  bread  was  being 
served,  and  both  signals  displayed  together 
signified  mess  was  being  served. 

A banner  held  up  by  a man  standing 
amidship  denoted  distress,  while  a banner 
held  up  on  the  poop  indicated:  "Form  line 
ahead." 

No  fixed  rules  governed  the  use  of  sig- 
nals among  the  early  navies  but  today  the 
rules  of  signaling  and  communications  are 
almost  universally  followed. 

The  modern  ship  has  bells,  gongs, 
whistles,  flags,  lights,  electronic  devices  and 


lowing  action  in  connection  with  all 
requests  for  authorized  temporary 
storage  and  storage  in  transit: 

• The  owner  will  be  required  to 
execute  a statement  indicating  the 
necessity  for  storage,  due  to  condi- 
tions beyond  his  control.  If  the  facts 
warrant,  shipping  officers  will  pre- 
pare a certificate  of  necessity  to  be 
attached  to  the  dealers’  invoice  or 
carriers’  public  voucher. 

• When  a partial  lot  is  withdrawn 


A natural  evolutionary  process  in  signals 
and  communication  has  developed,  and 
today,  at  night,  ships'  lights  are  arranged 
according  to  color  and  visibility,  enabling 
approaching  ships  to  judge  types  and  loca- 
tions of  one  another. 

A carry-over  into  the  electronics  era  is 
the  sounding  of  the  fog  signal  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  according  to  set  signals.  An 
old  but  simple  device  still  in  use  today  is 
the  sounding  of  gongs  announcing  the  or- 
rival  and  departure  of  officers'  boats. 
Aboard  ship  distress  signals  are  still  com- 
municated by  means  of  gongs.  Another 
descendant  of  early  communication  tech- 
niques is  the  square  flag  with  a ball,  while 
a refinement  of  the  cupped  hands  or  mega- 
phone is  the  P.A.  system. 

During  the  ship's  meal  period  the  meal 
break  <E  flag)  is  displayed  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  a modern  counterpart  of 
the  ancient  pennants  that  were  hung  at 
the  yardarm. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  the 
communications  methods  is  semaphore.  It 
is  still  one  of  the  most  reliable  forms  of 
transmitting  a message  over  a medium  dis- 
tance and  is  the  only  method  in  use  today 
that  is  not  dependent  on  some  form  of 
electrical  or  mechanical  equipment.  This 
method  has  been  used  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
for  well  over  a hundred  years. 


from  temporary  storage  or  storage  in 
transit  costs  for  those  goods  remain- 
ing in  storage  and  later  delivery  are 
not  payable  at  government  expense. 

• When  military  personnel  are  or- 
dered to  a course  of  instruction  of  20 
weeks  or  more  in  which  furnished  or 
partially  furnished  quarters  are  avail- 
able, the  owner  will  be  advised  to  re- 
quest nontemporary  storage  for  that 
portion  of  household  goods  which 
will  not  be  used  during  that  time. 


a public  address  system  for  communication. 
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THE  SUUeTiN  BOAfiV 


Summary  of  Regulations  and  Deadlines  for  LDO  Candidates 


Men  whose  peimanent  status  in 
the  Regular  Navy  is  warrant  officer, 
chief  petty  officer  or  petty  officer 
first  class  may  compete  for  limited 
duty  appointments. 

The  Ofiicer  Personnel  Act  of  1947 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint 
individuals  in  these  categories  per- 
manently to  the  active  list  of  the 
Navy  in  the  grade  of  ensign  in 
the  line.  Supply  Corps  and  Civil 
Engineer  Corps,  for  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  limited  duty  only  in  the 
technical  fields  indicated  by  their 
warrants  or  ratings. 

The  LDO  program  provides  en- 
listed men  with  a path  of  advance- 
ment to  commissioned  grades  up 
to  and  including  the  rank  of  com- 
mander before  completing  30  years 
of  active  military  service. 

The  complete  LDO  program  is 
described  in  considerable  detail  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1120. 18B. 


Probably  the  most  famous  ironclads  in 
early  U.S.  naval  history  are  Monitor  and 
Meriimak,  (Confederate  ship  Virginia)  noted 
chiefly  as  the  first  iron  ships  to  be  tested  in 
combat.  The  first  iron  vessel  built  for  the 
U.S.  Navy,  however,  was  uss  Michigan,  on 
iron  side-wheel  steamer. 

When  a Congressional  Act  in  1841  gave 
the  President  the  authority  to  build  and 
equip  war  vessels  on  the  upper  Great  Lakes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  began  prepara- 
tions for  the  building  of  a steamer  for  this 
service.  She  was  named  Michigan. 

In  1842  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  construction 
storted.  Michigan  was  built  in  sections  and 
the  parts  were  sent  to  Erie,  Pa.,  where  she 
was  completed.  Classified  as  a first  class 
side-wheel  steamer,  barkentine  rig,  Michigan 
was  launched  at  Erie  in  December  1843.  She 
was  transferred  to  the  government  in 
August  1844  and  was  commissioned  in 
September  1844. 

Michigan  had  a displacement  of  685  tons; 
length  of  163  feet,  three  inches;  beam,  27 
feet,  one-and-one-half  inches;  tonnage  582; 
speed,  eight-and-one-half  knots.  The  iron- 
clad cost  $'65,000. 

She  first  saw  service  on  the  Great  Lakes 
during  the  ice-free  months.  Then  during  the 
Civil  War,  she  was  used  in  recruiting  and 
in  protecting  the  lake  borders  from  at- 
tempted raids  and  transportation  of  arms 
from  Canada  by  Confederate  agents.  A 
large  part  of  her  duty  was  guarding  John- 


Here  is  a brief  summary: 

If  you  are  included  in  the  cate- 
gories described  above,  you  are 
eligible  to  compete  if  you: 

• Have  completed  10  years  of 
active  naval  service,  exclusive  of 
Reserve  training  duty,  on  or  before 
1 January  of  the  year  in  which 
your  appointment  will  take  effect. 

• Are  serving  as  POl  or  higher, 
on  1 January  of  the  year  in  which 
your  appointment  can  first  be  made, 
and  have  served  in  that  capacity 
for  at  least  one  year. 

• Have  not  reached  your  35th 
birthday  as  of  1 January  of  the 
year  in  which  youi  appointment  can 
first  be  made.  The  only  exception 
to  this  rule  occurs  if  you  are  serv- 
ing in  a temporary  commissioned 
grade  of  ensign  or  above,  or  have 
previously  served  in  a temporary 
commissioned  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  or  above.  In  this 


son's  Island  where  many  Confederate  pris- 
oners of  war  were  held. 

In  June  1905  Michigan  was  renamed  uss 
Wolverine  and  her  original  name  was  given 
to  a battleship  then  being  built.  She  was 
placed  out  of  comission  at  Erie  in  May  1912 
and  was  turned  over  to  the  Naval  Militia 
of  Pennsylvania. 

On  12  Mar  1927  she  was  stricken  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  List  by  an  Act  of  Congress  and 
loaned  to  the  city  of  Erie  to  be  kept  as  a 
relic.  As  late  as  1944  she  was  still  on  view 
but  in  too  bad  a condition  to  be  visited. 
Her  working  parts  were  dismantled  by  local 
Naval  Reservists  for  practice  and  in  1948 
she  was  sold  for  scrap. 


case,  the  maximum  age  limit  is 
raised  to  38  years. 

• Have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  USAFI  GED  test  (high  school 
level)  before  the  date  the  LDO 
selection  test  is  given.  This  GED 
test  must  be  taken,  even  though 
you  may  earlier  have  taken  a college 
level  or  two-year  college  level  GED 
test  or  hold  a regular  high  school 
diploma.  Your  .application  will  be 
rejected  if  you  take  the  GED  high 
school  level  test  after  you  have 
taken  the  LDO  selection  test. 

• Have  had  no  record  of  con- 
viction by  court-marital  for  two 
years  before  examination. 

• Are  able  to  meet  the  physical 
standards  set  for  original  appoint- 
ment for  the  corps  to  which  ap- 
pointed. 

You  are  not  eligible  to  compete 
if  your  conduct  and  associations  are 
such  that  reasonable  grounds  for 
rejection  are  established  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  You  may 
not  make  application  in  more  than 
one  LDO  classification  in  one  year. 

Generally  speaking,  you  are  not 
eligible  to  submit  application  for 
consideration  for  appointment  - more 
than  twice.  However,  each  annual 
selection  board  will  recommend  to 
the  Ghief  of  Naval  Personnel  that 
special  letters  be  sent  to  the  candi- 
dates who  have  twice  failed  of 
selection  but  whose  qualifications 
are  considered  to  be  sufficient  to 
warrant  further  consideration.  If  you 
are  in  this  category  you  must,  never- 
theless, meet  age  requirements  and 
be  otherwise  eligible.  Men  who 
twice  failed  of  selection  before  the 
1954  program,  at  which  time  this 
provision  first  went  into  effect,  may 
submit  a request  for  a special  letter 
of  authorization  for  consideration  by 
the  selection  board  scheduled  to 
convene  in  1956.  Requests  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Pers  B-6251).  This  pro- 
vision is  applicable  to  the  1956 
program  only  and  will  later  be 
canceled. 

You  are  not  eligible  if  you  have 
transferred  to  the  Regular  Navy  as 
a permanent  USN  officer  above  the 
rank  of  CWO,  if  you  are  retired, 
or  are  a member  of  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve. Hospital  Corps  and  Dental 
Corps  personnel  are  not  eligible. 

If  you  are  a member  of  either  of 
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these  corps,  you  should  apply  for 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  program. 
H you  hold  a rating  of  musician 
or  photographer’s  mate  you  are  not 
included  in  the  path  of  advance- 
ment, although  you  may  apply  for 
any  LDO  classification  for  which 
you  consider  yourself  best  qualified. 

The  total  number  of  active  duty 
line  LDOs  is  limited  during  any 
given  year  to  6.22  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  line  officers  hold- 
ing permanent  appointments,  exclu- 
sive of  those  designated  for  engi- 
neering duty,  aeronautical  duty, 
aeronautical  engineering  duty  and 
special  duty.  For  the  staff  corps, 
the  number  of  LDOs  appointed  in 
any  one  year  may  not  exceed  the 
following  proportions  of  the  auth- 
orized number  of  line  LDOs  in  that 
year:  Supply  Corps,  12  per  cent; 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  three  per  cent. 

A grade  limitation  is  also  pre- 
scribed for  line  LDOs.  In  the  Sup- 
ply and  Engineer  Corps,  the  grade 
distribution  will  be  that  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  the  running- 
mate  system  — LDOs  in  these  corps 
will  have  LDOs  of  the  fine  as 
running  mates. 

Line  LDOs  are  eligible  to  succeed 
to  command  when  fully  qualified 
and  specifically  designated.  Supply 
Corps  and  CEC  LDOs  will  be 
eligible  for  succession  to  command 
when  qualified  and  specifically  desig- 
nated, of  those  activities  which  are 
commanded  by  officers  of  their  re- 
spective corps. 

The  procedure  for  selection,  as 
described  in  the  present  instruction, 
differs  considerably  from  that  estab- 
lished for  previous  programs.  It  is 
emphasized  that  the  limited  duty 
officer  program  is  a recurring  one 
and  the  directive  authorizing  the 
program  will  remain  effective  until 
canceled  or  modified. 

Neminations  must  be  received  by 
the  Naval  Examining  Center  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  after 
1 July  and  before  I September  of 
the  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  appointment  can 
first  be  made.  If  eligible,  submit 
a request  in  writing  to  your  com- 
manding officer  to  be  considered  as 
a prospective  applicant  in  a par- 
ticular classification  for  appointment 
a.'"  an  ensign  designated  for  limited 
duty.  As  the  request  may  in  some 
cases  be  made  about  six  months 
before  the  end  of  the  lOth  year 


you're  still  out  of  uniform!" 

of  service,  you  may  assume  that 
you  will  meet  the  minimum  service 
eligibility  requirements  by  the  fol- 
lowing January. 

Your  commanding  officer  will  for- 
ward your  application  to  the  Bureau. 
At  the  end  of  a three-month  obser- 
vation period,  he  will  also  forward 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  a 
CPO  and  POI  Evaluation  Sheet 
(NavPers  1339-Rev.)  with  his  en- 
dorsement. This  is  in  addition  to 
the  Evaluation  Sheet  which  cus- 
tomarily becomes  a part  of  your 
service  record.  If  your  duty  station 
changes  during  this  time,  each  com- 
manding oflBcer  will  observe  and 
prepare  an  evaluation  sheet  for  the 
applicable  period,  and  will  forward 
his  report  to  the  next  commanding 
oflBcer. 

At  some  time  during  the  observa- 
tion period,  you  will  be  given  a 
personal  interview  by  a local  board 
of  oflRcers,  who  will  assess  your 
personal  qualifications. 

On  or  about  I September  and 
before  I October,  you  will  be  physi- 
cally examined  by  at  least  two  medi- 
cal oflBcers  and,  if  available,  a dental 
oflBcer,  to  determine  your  physical 
qualifications. 

On  I October,  you  must  submit 
your  formal  application  to  your 
commanding  oflBcer. 

On  10  October,  a written  examin- 
ation will  be  given  throughout  the 
service  to  all  LDO  applicants,  ad- 
ministered locally  under  the  super- 
vision of  at  least  one  oflBcer.  Ex- 
aminations can  be  conducted  on 
this  day  only,  or  if  this  date  falls 
on  a Saturday,  Sunday  or  holiday, 
the  examination  will  be  given  on 
the  next  succeeding  workday. 

The  examination  will  be  of  the 


objective  type  and  will  be  com- 
posed of  three  parts:  I)  general 
qualification  test  (OQT  type);  2) 
military  knowledge  and  naval  ad- 
ministration (A-N  type);  and  3) 
technical  examination  based  on 
broad  technical  requirements  of 
limited-duty  classification  requested 
by  the  applicants.  (This  provision  is 
held  in  abeyance  until  further 
notice. ) 

Permanent  appointments  in  the 
giade  of  ensign  for  limited  duty 
only  will  be  issued  to  selected  can- 
didates after  reporting  for  an  in- 
doctrination course  at  the  OflBcer 
Candidate  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Temporary  oflBcers  selected  for  ap- 
pointment who  are  serving  in  a 
higher  grade  than  ensign  will  not 
be  temporarily  reappointed  to  that 
higher  grade. 

Waivers  of  eligibility  require- 
m.ents  will  not  be  granted. 

Requirements  Outlined  for 
Dental  Technicians  School 

All  Navymen  in  pay  grades  E-3 
who  are  not  graduates  of  a Class  “A” 
School  are  eligible  to  make  appli- 
cation to  attend  a Class  “A”  General 
Dental  Technician  School  provided 
they  meet  the  following  minimum 
requirements: 

• Two  years’  high  school  or 
equivalent. 

• Recommendation  by  a dental 
oflBcer. 

• Twenty-four  months’  obligated 
service  on  date  of  entrance  to  the 
dental  school. 

• Combined  GCT  and  ARI  score 
of  100. 

• Normal  color  perception. 

• Volunteer  for  the  course  of  in- 
struction. 

The  course  is  titled  Dental  Tech- 
nician General  (Basic)  and  lasts  for 
16  weeks.  The  classes  convene 
every  four  weeks  at  USNTC,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  USNTC,  Great  Lakes, 
111.;  and  USNTC  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Individual  applications  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Persormel,  via  the  chain  of  command 
and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. Your  application  should  state 
any  experience  you  have  had  as  a 
striker  in  a Naval  dental  department 
or  related  civilian  experience.  If  you 
do  not  have  the  24  months’  obligated 
service  when  it  is  time  for  you  to  start 
classes  you  must  agree  to  obligate  for 
the  necessary  service. 
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Here's  List  of  Schools  Open  to  Officer  and  Enlisted  Candidates 


Cor  quick  reference,  here’s  a list 
* of  the  Navy’s  many  schools  and 
courses  available  to  ofiBcers  and  en- 
listed personnel.  The  schools  are 
under  the  management  control  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  and 
are  established  in  shore-based  train- 
ing facilities.  Those  which  provide 
medical,  dental  and  aviation  train- 
ing, and  specialized  courses  con- 
ducted by  the  Fleet  training  com- 
mands, are  not  included. 

The  list  on  the  following  pages, 
based  on  the  Catalog  of  U.S.  Naval 
Training  Activities  and  Courses 
(NavPers  91769-B)  and  subsequent 
changes,  tells  which  schools  or 
courses  pertain  to  your  rate  and  rat- 
ing or  designator,  convening  dates, 
length  of  courses,  and  location  of 
each  school.  As  changes  are  fre- 
quently made,  this  list  should  be 
considered  as  a guide  only.  If  you’re 
planning  to  go  to  one  of  the  schools 
listed  here,  better  take  a look  at  the 
Catalog.  In  it,  you’ll  find  additional 
important  data,  such  as  a more  de- 
tailed description  of  the  courses,  to 
whom  and  where  you  should  report, 
more  details  concerning  eligibility, 
scope  of  instruction  and  special  in- 
formation. Be  sure  the  Catalog  you 
consult  is  up  to  date,  as  changes  are 
frequently  made. 

Enlisted  schools  and  courses  assist 
the  forces  afloat  by  giving  instruc- 
tion and  training  which,  because  of 


the  time  allowed  and  facilities  avail- 
able, can  more  effectively  be  given_ 
ashore.  Activities  which  provide 
such  training  are  divided  into  four 
categories : 

• Class  P schools  — Are  designed 
to  conduct  training  at  a preparatory 
level  and  personnel  are  usually  ob- 
tained directly  from  recruit  training. 
The  only  Class  P schools  you’ll  find 
listed  in  the  Catalog  are  for  stew- 
ard’s apprentices,  each  of  six  weeks’ 
duration,  located  at  Bainbridge,  Md., 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

• Class  A schools  — In  general, 
provide  the  basic  technical  knowl- 
edges and  skills  required  to  prepare 
personnel  for  the  lower  petty  ofiBcer 
rates. 

• Class  B schools  — Provide  ad- 
vanced technical  knowledges  and 
skills  required  to  prepare  personnel 
for  the  higher  petty  oflBcer  rates. 

• Class  C schools  — Train  enlisted 
personnel  in  a particular  skill  or 
technique  which  in  general,  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  one  rating. 

Functional  schools  are  available 
for  the  training  of  enlisted  personnel 
as  well  as  oflBcers.  These  schools 
provide  training,  often  in  a group 
or  team  situation,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  specialized  jobs  which  are 
not  normal  to  rating  training  nor  to 
professional  training  of  officers. 


These  schools  also  provide  training 
on  weapons  of  new  or  advanced 
design  which  have  not  reached  uni- 
versal Fleet  usage. 

Fleet  Schools  ashore  are  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Fleet  command- 
ers and  provide  refresher  and  team 
training  to  Fleet  personnel  who  nor- 
mally are  members  of  ships’  com- 
panies. 

Generally  speaking,  in  order  to 
qualify  you  must  be  a member  of 
the  Regular  Navy  (except  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency)  with 
at  least  24  months’  obligated  service 
from  the  date  of  entry  into  a class 
“A”  school  and  18  months  for  other 
schools.  However,  if  the  courses  are  i 
exceptionally  long,  special  service  i 

requirements  are  published.  If  you 

have  less  than  the  required  obli- 
gated service  but  are  otherwise 
qualified  you  mast  execute  an  agree- 
ment to  extend  your  current  enlist-  ^ 
ment.  If  you  report  to  a school  with  j 
an  unusually  long  course,  you  should  ! 
have  had  at  least  six  months’  sea  ) 
duty  within  the  last  12  months  and 
preferably,  a total  of  18  months’  sea  | 

duty.  ■ I 

It  might  be  noted  that  successful  I 
completion  of  instruction  at  a school 
does  not,  m itself,  assure  advance- 
ment in  rating.  That  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained. 


TYPE  OF 
TRAINING 

LENGTH 
OF  COURSE 

PERSONNEL 

ELIGIBLE 

CONVENING  DATES 
OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 

CLASS  A SCHOOLS 
Boilerman 

10  wks. 

FN 

Ev.  4 wks. 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III.  NavScol,  Rec.  Sta., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Builders 

12  wks. 

CN, 

and 

CP,  FN, 
SN 

Ev.  4 

wks. 

NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.  " 

Commissarymen 

15  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  5 

wks. 

NavScolCom,  NavSta.,  Newport,  R.  1. 
ScrScolCom,  NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Communications  Technicians 

16-24  wks. 

Recruit  Graduates 

Ev.  2 

wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Construction  Electrician's  Mates 

13  wks. 

CN,  CP,  FN, 
and  SN 

Ev.  4 

wks. 

NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 

Disbursing  Clerks 

9 wks. 

SN 

Ev.  9 

wks. 

NavScol,  NavSta.,  Newport,  R.  1. 
SerScol,  NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Drivers 

13  wks. 

CN, 

and 

CP,  FN, 
SN 

Ev.  2 

wks. 

NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 

Electrician's  Mates 

14  wks. 

FN 

Every  week 

MTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 
MTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Electronics  Technicians 
ET  (Radar) 

ET  (Communications) 
ET  (Sonar) 

26  wks.  ] 

24  wks. 

24  wks.  J 

SN 

Ev.  2 

wks.  -j 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III.  NavScol,  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Enginemen 

12  wks. 

FN 

Ev.  4 

wks. 

MTC,  Great  Lakes,  III.  NavSta,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 
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ALL  HANDS 


TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  DATES 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 


Fire  Control  Technicians 

FT,  Class  A 
GFCS  Mark  37 
GFCS  Mark  63 

44  wks. 
20  wks. 
18  wks. 

SN 

SN 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 
Ev.  8 wks. 
Ev.  8 wks. 

1 [NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

1 [NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Fire  Control  Technicians 

44  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Guided  Missilemen 

30  wks. 

SN  (Regular  and 
Reserve)  with  three 
years  voluntary 
obligated  service 

Naval  Guided  Missiles  School 
Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Gunners  Mates 

15  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  4 wks. 

NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

1.  C.  Electricians 

14  wks. 

FN 

1 NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 
Every  week  Calif. 

Opticalmen  and  Instrumentmen 
OM  Class  A 

20  wks. 

SN,  FN 

Ev.  10  wks. 

Lead  Computing  Sights 
Range  Finder  Repair 

20  wks. 
20  wks. 

OM2  and  above 
OM2  and  above 

Ev.  12  wks. 
Ev.  12  wks. 

' 

Submarine  Periscope  Repair 
IM  Class  A 

8 wks. 
16  wks. 

CM2  and  above 
SN,  FN 

Ev.  12  wks. 
Ev.  8 wks. 

"NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Watch  Repair 

16  wks. 

IM2  and  above 

Ev.  16  wks. 

Adding  Machine  Repair 

12  wks. 

IM2  and  above 

Ev.  12  wks. 

Ca'culator  Repair 

18  wks. 

IM2  and  above 

Ev.  18  wks.  J 

Journalists 

12  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  12  wks. 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Machinery  Repairmen 

12  wks. 

FN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Machinists  Mates 

12  wks. 

FN 

Every  week 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Mechanics 

13  wks. 

CN,  CP,  FN, 
and  SN 

Ev.  4 wks. 

NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 

Metalsmiths 

Class  A course 
Soecial  Welding  course 

12  wks. 
2 wks. 

FN 

FN 

\ InovScoI,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Ev.  2 wks.  J 

Metalsmiths 

12  wks. 

FN 

Ev.  4 wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Minemen 

12  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NavScol,  Mine  Warfare  Yorktown,  Va.- 

Molders 

16  wks. 

FN 

Ev.  8 wks. 

NavSta,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Music 

Varies 

SN 

Monthly,  on 
first  Monday 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Patternmakers 

20  wks. 

FN 

Ev.  10  wks. 

NavSta,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Personnel  Men 

10  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  5 wks. 

NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Pipefitters 

12  wks. 

SN,  FN 

_ „ , [NavScol,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Ev.  2 wks.  ^ 5^^  Diego,  Calif. 

Radarmen 

RD  Class  A 

12  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

MK  25  Radar  — Operational 
Maintenance 

MK  25  Radar  — Technical 

2 wks. 
6 wks. 

FT3  and  above,  or 
designated  striker. 
FT2  and  above; 

Ev.  2 wks. 

Maintenance 

FT3  with  1 year 
in  rate 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NavScol,  NavSta,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Loran  Operation 

1 wk. 

Rated  QM  or 
designated  strikers 

Ev.  Monday  except 
first  Monday 
of  month 

Loran  Maintenance 

1 wk. 

Rated  QM  or 

First  Monday  of 

IFF  Operation 

1 wk. 

designated  strikers 
RD3  and  above,  or 

the  month 
Ev.  2 wks. 

designated  strikers 

Radarmen 

12  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  4 wks. 

[NavScol,  Treasure  Island, 
|San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Radiomen 

24  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Radiomen 

16  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

[NavScol,  NavSta.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sonarmen 

24  wks. 

SN 

Weekly 

Fleet  Sonar  School  Key  West,  Fla. 

Sonarmen 

24  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

Fleet  Sonar  School  Key  West-  Fla. 

Steelworkers 

12  wks. 

CN,  CP,  FN, 
and  SN 

r A 1,  fNavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 

bv.  4 Wks. 

Storekeepers 

12  wks. 

SN 

COL  f NavScol,  NavSta.,  Newport,  R.  1. 

*'  iSerScol,  NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Surveyors 

12  wks. 

CN,  CP,  SN, 
and  FN 

Ev  12  wks  [NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 

1 Calif. 

Telemen 

12  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Torpedomen's  Mates 

8 wks. 

SN 

Ev.  4 wks. 

NavScol,  NavSta., 
Newport,  R.  1. 

Utilities  Men 

12  wks. 

CP,  CN,  SN, 
and  FN 

c A 1,  [NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 

bv.  4 Wks. 
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TYPE  OF 
TRAINING 

LENGTH 
OF  COURSE 

PERSONNEL 

ELIGIBLE 

CONVENING  DATES 
OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 

Yeomen 

Basic 

10  wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks.  NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Accelerated 

7 wks. 

SN 

Ev.  2 wks. 

^ITC,  San  Diego,  Ca  if. 

CLASS  B SCHOOLS 
Boilermen 

Class  B 

15  wks. 

}T3  and  above. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed 

Ev.  5 wks. 

MavRecSta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Automatic  Combustion  Control 

5 wks. 

BT3  and  above 

Ev.  5 wks. 

MavRecSta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Class  C 

Operational  Firemen 

3 wks. 

FA,  FN 

Ev.  3 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Refractory  Repair 

2 wks. 

FA,  FN,  BT3, 
and  BT2. 

Ev.  2 wks. 

MavRecSta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Builders 

16  wks. 

3U2  and  above. 
SU3  who  have 

Twice  a year 

MavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme 
'alif. 

served  one  year 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 


Commissarymen 


15  wics. 


CS2  and  above. 

CS3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 


Ev.  5 wks. 


NavSeol,  NavSta.,  Newport,  R.  I. 


Construction  Electrician's  Mates 


15  wks. 


Draftsmen 


CE2  and  above. 

CE3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 


Twice  a year 


NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 


15  wks. 


DM2  and  above. 
DM3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 


Once  a year 


NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Huen’eme, 
Calif. 


Drivers 


14  wks. 


CD2  and  above. 
CD3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 


Twice  a year 


NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 


Electrician's  Mates 


22  wks. 


EM2  and  above. 
EM3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 


Ev.  2 wks. 


NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 


Electronics  Technicians 


28  wks. 


ET2  and  above 
ET3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 


Ev.  8 wks. 


NavScol,  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Fire  Control  Technicians 


FT  Class  B 

44  wks. 

FT2  and  above 
or  FT3  with  one 
year's  operational 
experience. 

Ev. 

4 wks. 

fNTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

GFCS  MK  56 

14  wks. 

FT2  and  above 

Ev. 

14  wks. 

MK  la  Computer 

6 wks. 

Rated  FT 

Ev. 

4 wks. 

-{ NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

UWFC  101 

9 wks. 

Rated  FT 

Varies 

[NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

UWFC  102 

18  wks. 

Rated  FT 

Ev. 

9 wks. 

UWFC  104 

8 wks. 

Rated  FT 

Ev. 

9 wks. 

UWFC  105 

8 wks. 

Rated  FT 

Ev. 

9 wks. 

TDS  MK5 

3 wks. 

Rated  FT 

Ev. 

3 wks. 
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ALL  HANDS 


PERSONNEL 

ELIGIBLE 


LOCATIONS 


TYPE  OF  LENGTH 

TRAINING  OF  COURSE 


CONVENING  DATES 
OR  FREQUENCY 


Gunner's  Mates 


GM  class  B 

20  wks. 

GM2  and  above. 
GM3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

3"50RFTM 

4 wks. 

Rated  GM 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

1C  Electricians 

1C,  Class  B 

42  wks. 

IC2  and  above 
and  EM2  and 
above  who  are 
qualified  in 
submarines.  IC3 
with  one  year's 
experience  in 
rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 

Ev.  8 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Gyro  Compasses,  Class  C 

12  wks. 

EM2/IC2  and 
above.  IC3  with 

Ev.  8 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

one  year's 
experience  in  an 
operational  billet. 

MK  23  Gyre  Compasses, 

6 wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Ev.  6 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Class  C 

MK  24  Gyro  Compass, 

6 wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Ev.  6 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Class  C 

Automatic  Telephone 

7 wks. 

IC3  and  above. 

Ev.  8 wks. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Class  C 

Candidates  are 
limited  to  personnel 
serving  on  board 
ships  having 
Ship's  Service 
Telephone  Systems 
(automatic). 

Motion  Picture  Projector 

2 wks. 

IC3  and  above 

Three  classes 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Maintenance,  Class  C 

or  graduates  of 
the  ICA  school. 
EM2  and  above. 

Ev.  8 wks. 

Automatic  Plotting  Equipment 

12  wks. 

IC2  and  above 

Ev.  12  wks. 

Class  C 

and  graduates 
of  IC/B  school. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Special  courses 

(See  note  below)  Varies. 

Varies 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Requirements  for 
other  special  gyro 

courses  are 

basically  the 
same  as  those 
shown  above). 

Mechanics 

14  wks. 

CM2  and  above. 

Twice  a year 

NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 

CM3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 

Calif. 

Minemen 

13  wks. 

MN2  and  above. 

Monthly 

NavScol,  Mine  Warfare 
Yorktown,  Va. 

Music 

52  wks. 

Musicians,  first 

Annually 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

class,  with  6 or 

(First  Monday 

more  years'  total 
Naval  Service 

in  August) 

including  1 year 
sea  duty  as 
MU1  (See  BuPers 
Inst.  1336.2) 

Sonar  Advanced 

15  wks. 

S02  and  above. 

6th  Monday 

Fleet  Sonar  School 

Sonar  Advanced 

each  quarter 

Key  West 

18  wks. 

S02  and  above. 

Quarterly 

Fleet  Sonar  School 
San  Diega,  Calif. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOAW. 


TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  DATES 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 


Steelworkers 

14  wks. 

SW2  and  above. 

Twice  a year. 

NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 

SW3  with  one 

Calif. 

year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 

Utilities  Men 

13  wks. 

UT2  and  above. 

Twice  a year. 

NavScol,  Construction,  Port  Hueneme, 

UT3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate  in  an 
operational  billet. 
Two  or  more 
enlistments  needed. 

Calif. 

Yeomen 

14  wks. 

YN2  and  above. 

Ev.  4 wks. 

NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

YN3  with  one 
year's  experience 
in  rate.  Two 

NTC,  $an  Diego,  Calif. 

or  more 

enlistments  needed. 

CLASS  C SCHOOLS 
Advanced  Metalwork 

10  wks. 

FP2,  ME2,  ML2 

Ev.  10  wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Characteristics  of  Metal 

and  MR2 

Testing  Techniques  and 
Effects  of  Heat 

and  above. 

Advanced  Milling  Machine  Work 

10  wks. 

MR2  and  above. 

Ev.  10  wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Precision  Grinding 

10  wks. 

MR2  and  above. 

Ev.  10  wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Type  U Gisholt  Balancing 
Machine 

2 wks. 

ME2  and  above, 
MR3  with  one 
year  in  rate. 

Ev.  5 wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

8 wks. 

EN3,  MM3,  and 
UT3  and  above. 

Ev.  2 wks. 

/NavScol,  NavBase,  Norfolk,  Va. 
|NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ciimpressed  Gasses 

18  wks. 

UT3,  BT3,  MM3 
and  above. 

Ev.  9 wks. 

[Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard, 
/Portsmouth,  Va. 

Cryptographers 

12  wks. 

TE3  and  above. 

Ev.  12  wks. 

NavComSta,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Cryptographic  Repair 
Basic 

4 wks. 

RM3,  TE3,  CT3 
and  above; 

upon  approval 
of  the  type 
Commander,  ET3 

Ev.  4 wks. 

[NavBase,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
[Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard, 
[vallejo,  Calif. 

and  EM3 
and  above. 

Advanced 

4 wks. 

Must  have 
completed  basic 

Ev.  4 wks. 

course. 

Electronics  Technicians 

AEW 

6 wks. 

Rated  ETs  eligible 

Ev.  6 wks. 

ECM  Operation 

4 wks. 

for  all  courses 

Ev.  8 wks. 

UHF 

4 wks. 

except  course  2. 

Ev.  4 wks. 

^NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

IFF  Maint. 

6 wks. 

(Course  2 — 

Ev.  6 wks. 

AN/UQS-TI  Sonar 

4 wks. 

RM3,  RD3 

Ev.  4 wks. 

AN/SPS-8 

4 wks. 

and  above. 

Ev.  4 wks. 

Electronics  Technicians 
AN/SPS-8 
AN/SPA-8 
SS/SV 
AN/SPS-5 
IFF.  Maint. 
AN/URT-3 
MARK  25  MOD  3 
MK  34 
MK  39 


4 wks. 
2 wks. 
2 wks. 

1 wk. 
6 wks. 
4 wks. 
6 wks. 

2 wks. 
1 wk. 


r-Rated  ETs 


1 


Rated  FTs 


Ev. 

Ev. 

Iev. 

Ev. 

Ev. 

Ev. 

fEv. 

<|Ev. 

IEv. 


wks. 

wks. 

wks. 

wks. 

wks. 

wks. 

wks. 

wks. 

wks. 


^NavScol.,  Treasure  Island, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Enginemen 


Basic  Enginemen 

2 wks. 

GM  8-268A 

3 wks. 

GM  16-278A 

3 wks. 

1 through  5,  8 and 

GM  12-567A 

3 wks. 

9 — every  3 

FM  38D8  1/8 

3 wks. 

rEN3  and  above 

weeks.  6 and  7 

CB  GSB-8 

3 wks. 

— every 

ALCO  539 

3 wks. 

6 weeks. 

Packard  Diesel 

3 wks. 

Boeing  Gas  Turbine 

-3  vvks. 

J 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 
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ALL  HANDS 


TYPE  OF 
TRAINING 

LENGTH 
OF  COURSE 

PERSONNEL 

ELIGIBLE 

CONVENING  DATES 
OR  FREQUENCY 

Instructors 

Basic 

4 wks. 

Officers  and  Petty 
Officers  ordered 
to  duty  in 
schools  managed 
3y  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel 
who  have  not 
completed  a 
course  in 
instructor 
training. 

[ 

Weekly 

NROTC 

4 wks. 

Enlisted  Personnel 
ordered  to 
Instructor  duty 
in  NROTC  schools. 

Semi-annually  f 

1 

Shipboard  Training 

2 wks. 

Officers  and 
Petty  Officers 
of  the  forces 
afloat. 

1st  and  3rd  J 

Mondays  of  each  | 
month. 

Naval  Reserve 

2 wks 

Officers  and 
Petty  Officers 
of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  who  are 
not  on  active  duty. 

1st  and  3rd  [ 

Mondays  of  each  | 
month. 

Shipboard  Officers 

1 wk. 

Officers  of  the 
forces  afloat. 

4th  Monday  of 
each  month. 

Recognition  Training 

4 wks. 

Officers  and 
Petty  Officers 
except  Group 
VII,  X,  and  XI 
ratings. 

Ev.  4 wks. 

Instructors 

Basic 

4 wks. 

Officers  and 
Petty  Officers 
ordered  to  duty 
in  schools 
managed  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  who 
have  not 
completed  a 
course  in 
instructor  training. 

Weekly 

U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

2 wks. 

Officers  and 
Petty  Officers 
of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  not  on 
active  duly. 

1st  and  3rd 
Mondays  of  each 
month. 

LOCATIONS 


NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

NavScol.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

NavScol.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
NavScol.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 


NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 


Mine  Warfare 

Aviation  Mines  Assembly 
Ranging  and  Deperming 

Minesweeper  Automatic 
Degaussing 
Minesweeping  BM 
Minesweeping  EM 
Submarine  Mines  Assembly 
Submarine  Automatic 
Degaussing 

4 wks. 
7 wks. 

5 wks. 

7 wks. 
10  wks. 

6 wks. 
4 wks. 

Officers. 

Officers  and 
Electrician's  Mates. 
Officers. 

Officers. 

Officers. 

Officers. 

Officers. 

J 

.Varies 

NavScol,  Mine  Warfare  Yorktown,  Va. 

Motion  Picture  Operators 

16  MM  Sound  Motion  Picture 

2 wks. 

Selected  personnel 

Weekly 

NavScol,  NavSta,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Projection  System  ' 

of  all  ratings. 

35  MM  Sound  Motion  Picture 

2 wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NavScol,  NavSta,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Projection  System 

16  MM  Sound  Motion  Picture 

2 wks. 

Selected  personnel 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Projection  System 

of  all  ratings. 

35  MM  Sound  Motion  Picture 

2 wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Projection  System 

Motion  Picture  Projection 

2 wks. 

IC3  and  above  or 

Ev.  2 wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Maintenance 

graduates  of  the 

1C  school;  EAA2 
and  above. 
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■rtfr  auusTiN  soako 


TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  DATES 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 


Music 

Refresher 


Buglers 


12-24  wks. 


12  wks. 


Rated  musicians 
with  four  or 
more  years'  naval 
service, 

SA,  SN,  identified 
QM  strikers,  QMS 
with  experience  in 
playing  brass 
wind  instruments. 


Quarterly 


Monthly 


NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Personnel  Men 


General 

6 wks. 

Chief  and  first 
class  petty  officers. 

Ev. 

7 

wks. 

NTC, 

NTC, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Bainbridge,  Md. 

Clerical 

3 wks. 

PNC,  PN1,  YNC, 
YN1 

Ev. 

7 

wks. 

Same 

as  above. 

Disbursing 

3 wks. 

DKC,  DK1,  SKC, 
SKI 

Ev. 

7 

wks. 

Same 

as  above. 

Classification  and  Interviewing 

8 wks. 

PNC,  PN1,  PN2 

Ev. 

8 

wks. 

NTC, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

REGULUS  Electronics 

24  wks. 

All  enlisted  petty 
officers  of  GS,  FT 
and  ET  ratings  on 
active  duty  with 
two  years' 
voluntary 
obligated  service. 

Naval  Guided  Missiles  School, 

Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

REGULUS  Ordnance  and  Propulsion 

12  wks. 

All  enlisted  petty 
officers  of  GM,  TM 
(SS),  AD  and  EN 
(SS)  on  actice  duty 
with  18  months' 
voluntary 
obligated  service. 

Same  as  above. 

Ships  Servicemen  (Navy 

6 wks. 

SHI  and  above. 

Ev.  8 

wks. 

NavRecSta,  NavBase, 

Exchange  Management) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Teletype  Maintenance 

20  wks 

CT3,  RM3, 

Ev.  4 

wks. 

NavScol,  NavSta,  Norfolk,  Va. 

TE3,  and 

above. 

Torpedoman's  Mates 

Electricity,  Electronics, 

14  wks. 

Rated  TMs 

Ev.  8 

wks. 

NavScol,  NavSta.,  Newport,  R.  1. 

Control  Circuits 

Surface  Weapons 

4 wks. 

Rated  TMs 

Ev.  8 

wks. 

Same  as  above. 

who  have 

successfully 

completed  course 

No.  1 or 

equivalent. 

Air  Weapons 

4 wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Ev.  8 

wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Submarine  Weapons 

8 wks. 

Saire  as  above. 

Ev.  8 

wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Steam  Torpedoes 

8 wks. 

TM2  and  above. 

Ev.  8 

wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Torpedoes  Mk  16,  Mods  6 and  7 

4 wks. 

Rated  TM. 

Ev.  4 

wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Depth  Charges 

4 wks. 

Rated  TM. 

As  required 

Same  as  above. 

Terrier  Electronics 

6 wks. 

Petty  officers  of 

Naval  Guided  Missiles  School, 

GS  and  ET  'atings 

Pomona,  Calif. 

on  active  duty 

with  two  years' 

voluntary  obligated 

service. 

Teletype  Maintenance 

20  wks. 

CT3,  EM3, 

Ev.  4 

wks. 

NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

TE3,  and 

above. 

Welding 

Elementary 

12  wks. 

FP3,  ME3 

Ev.  6 

wks. 

NavSta,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

and  above. 

Advanced 

6 wks. 

Graduates  of 

Ev.  6 

wks. 

Same  as  above. 

course  No.  1. 

Underwater  Cutting  and  Welding 

6 wks 

Candidates, 

Ev.  6 

wks. 

Same  as  above. 

graduates  of 
course  No.  1, 
who  must  be 
qualified  Divers 
Second  Class 
when  they 
report  on  board 
at  school. 
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ALL  HANDS 


TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  DATES 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 


Dial  Central  Office  Maintenance  18  wks. 


Be  a graduate  Ev.  4 wks.  Naval  Ammunition  Depot, 

of  the  U.S.  Earle,  N.  J. 

Naval  School, 

Construction 
Electrician's  Mates, 

U.S.  Naval  Schools, 

Construction, 

Port  Hueneme, 

Calif.,  or  be  a 
CE2  or  above. 


OFFICER  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

Advanced  Command  and  Staff  Schools  and  Courses 


Naval  War  College  See  below  Officers  Resident  Courses  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I. 

convene  annually 
in  August. 


(Flag  Officers'  Refresher  Course,  Varies  in  length;  Advanced  Study  in  Strategy  and  Sea  Fewer,  2-3  yrs.;  Course  in  Naval  Warfare, 
1-2  yrs.;  Command  and  Staff  Course,  10  mos..  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Course,  2 wks.;  Reserve  Officers'  Course  in  Combat  Staff 
Techniques  and  Operational  Planning,  2 wks.) 


Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  Course 

5 mos. 

Officers  — 10 
16  yrs.  of 
commissioned 
'ervice. 

to 

Feb.  and  Aug. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces 

10  mos. 

Officers  — 15 
24  yrs.  of 
commissioned 
service. 

to 

Annual  — Aug. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  War  College 

10  mos 

Officers  — 15 
24  yrs.  of 
commissioned 
service. 

to 

Annual  — Aug. 

National  War  College 
Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D. 

C. 

Army  War  College 

40  wks. 

Officers  — 13 
21  yrs.  of 

to 

Annual  — Aug. 

Army  War  College, 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pc. 

commissioned 
service.  Completed 
the  Command 
and  General  Staff 
Course  of  the 
General  Staff 
Officer  Course. 
Under  46  yrs. 
of  age. 


Air  University 

Air  War  College  Course  10  mos. 


Air  Command  and  Staff  School,  9 mos. 
Field  Officer  course 


Officers  — Colonels  Annual  — Aug. 

(perm.  Majors) 

with  less  than 

18  yrs.  promotion 

list  service;  under 

45  years  of  age. 

Officers  — 7 to  Annual  — Sept. 
13  yrs.  promotion 
list  service.  Lt. 

Colonels  and 
Majors  under  38 
years  of  age. 


Air  University,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Air  University,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Command  and  General  41  wks.  Officers  — 8 to  Annual  — Sept.  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 

Staff  College  15  yrs.  of  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

commissioned 
service.  Under 


OFFICER  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 
Postgraduate  Schoal  See  below 


41  ys.  of  age. 


Officers  Annual  — Aug.  Naval  Postgraduate  School 

Annual  — June-  Monterey,  Caiif. 

September  selected 
civilian  institutions 


(Advanced  Management,  8-13  wks.;  Advanced  Mathematics,  2-3  yrs.;  Advanced  Science,  3 yrs.;  Aerology,  12-18  mos.;  Aeronauctical 
Eng.,  2-3  yrs.;  Business  Admin.,  2 yrs.;  Cinematography,  12  mos.;  Civil  Eng.,  12-17  mos.;  Command  Commuications,  2 yrs.;  Comptrol- 
lership,  10’/2  mos.;  Electrical  Eng.,  2-3  yrs.;  Eng.  Electronics,  2-3  yrs.;  Mech.  Eng.  (Gas  Turbines),  3 yrs.;  Hydrographic  Eng.,  12  mos.; 
Managem't  & Ind.  Eng.,  11  mos.;  Mechanical  Eng.,  2-3  yrs.;  Mech.  Eng.  (Nuc.  Power),  3 yrs.;  Metallurgy  (Special),  9 mos.;  Mine  Warfare, 
2'/2  yrs.;  Nav.  Constr.  & Eng.,  3 yrs.;  Nuc.  Eng.  (Advanced),  15  mos.;  Nuc.  Eng.  (effects),  2 yrs.;  Oceanography,  12  mos.;  Operations 
Analysis,  2 yrs.;  Ordnance  Eng.,  2-3  yrs.;  Personnel  Admin.  & Trg.,  12  mos.;  Petroleum  Eng.,  3 yrs.;  Petroleum  Logistics  2 yrs.;  Public 
Information,  12  mos.;  Religion,  9 mos.;  Textile  Eng.,  2 yrs.;  Rhodes  Scholarships,  2-3  yrs.)  See  BuPers  Instruction  1520.  15B  of  16 
Moy  1955. 
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\TH€  BUUSTiN  BOARD 


TYPE  OF 
TRAINING 

LENGTH 
OF  COURSE 

PERSONNEL 

ELIGIBLE 

CONVENING  DATES 
OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 

Marine  Corps  School 

Senior  Course 

9 mos. 

Officers  — Cols, 
and  Lt.  Cols. 
Naval  officers  of 
equivalent  rank. 

Annual  — Sept.  Marine  Corps  School,  Quantico,  Va. 

Junior  Course 

9 mos. 

Officers  — Majors 
and  Captains. 
Naval  officers  of 
equivalent  rank. 

Annual  — Sept.  Marine  Corps  School,  Quantico,  Va. 

General  Line  Course 

9Vi  mos. 

Officers 

September 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 
Vlonterey,  Calilf. 

Intelligence  School 

Naval  Intelligence  Course 

(Followed  by  foreign  language 
training  for  Postgraduate 
students) 

9'/2  mos. 

Officers  — See 
BuPers  Inst. 
1520.32  in 
regard  to 
postgraduate 
courses 

September 

NavScol,  Naval  Intelligence,  U.S. 
NavRecSta.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Air  Photo  Intelligence  Course 

18  wks. 

Officers  — Aviation 
or  legal 
background. 

Ev.  20  wks. 

NavScol,  Naval  Intelligence,  U.S. 
NavRecSta.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Foreign  Language  Course 

4V2-15  mos. 

Officers  — See 
BuPers  Inst. 
1520.27 

Quarterly  and 
Semi-annually 

NavScol,  Naval  Intelligence,  U.S. 
NavRecSta.,  Washington,  D.C. 

OFFICER  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

Oil  Burning  Course 

3 wks. 

Officers  — Line 
officers  whose 
duties  require  a 
Irnowledge  of 
this  course. 

Approximately 
once  each  month. 

NavScol,  Boilermen,  NavBase 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Basic 


Selected  CEC  Courses 


a Public  Works 


8 wks. 


2 wks. 


2 wks. 


b Contract  Administration  & 2 wks. 

Labor  Relations 


c Civilian  Personnel 
Administration  & 
Financial  Management 


d Naval  Construction 
Forces  and  Advanced 
Base  Construction 


Oiaster  Relief  Course 


2 wks. 


2 wks. 


2 wks. 


Officers  — Newly 
commissioned 
officers  in  the 
CEC.  IDO  (5700), 
and  WO  under 
CEC  detail  control. 
Officers  — Active 
and  Inactive  duty 
CEC.  IDO  (5700), 
and  WO  under 
CEC  detail  control. 
Officers  — Active 
and  inactive  duty 
CEC  officers  (Reg. 

& Res.)  LDO  (5700), 
and  WO  under  CEC 
detail  control. 
Officers  — Active 
and  inactive  duty 
CEC  officers  (Reg. 

& Res.)  IDO  (5700), 
and  WO  under  CEC 
detail  control. 
Officers  — Active 
and  inactive  duty 
CEC  officers  (Reg. 

& Res.)  IDO  (5700), 
and  WO  under  CEC 
detail  control. 
Officers  — Active 
and  inactive  duty 
CEC  officers  (Reg. 

& Res.)  LDO  (5700), 
and  WO  under  CEC 
detail  control. 
Officers  — See 
BuPers  Inst. 

1500.21  of 
4 Sept.  53 


Usually  4 classes 
a year. 


Three  series  of 
four  2 week  CEC 
officer  courses 
• re  conducted 
annually. 


This  series  of 
4 courses  is 
conducted  3 
times  a year. 


8 classes  are 
convened  annually 


NavScol,  Civil  Engineer  Officers, 
Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


NavScol,  Civil  Engineer  Officers, 
Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


NavScol,  Civil  Engineer  Officers, 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


NavScol,  Civil  Engineer  Officers, 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Pert  Hueneme,  Calif. 


NavScol,  Civil  Engineer  Officers, 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


NavScol,  Civil  Engineer  Officers, 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


NavScol,  Civil  Engineer  Officers, 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


CIC  Officer  Course 


15  wks. 


Officers  — Line 


Once  each  month 


Naval  CIC  Officer  School 
Naval  Air  Station 
Glenview,  III. 
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ALL  HANDS 


TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  DATES 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 


Basic  — 4 wks.  on  damage 

10  wks.  'I 

3 Mondays  out 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 

control;  1 wk.  on  fire- 

of  every  4 

NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 

fighting;  5 wks.  ABCD 

Control  Class  A School,  report  to. 

instruction. 

NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Basic  — 4 wks.  on  damage 

5 wks. 

Ev.  Monday 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 

control;  1 wk.  on  fire-fighting 

Officers  — whose 

NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 
Control  Class  A School,  report  to. 

^duties  require  a 

NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PCO-PXO 

1 wk. 

knowledge  of 

Approximately 

Naval  Damage  Control  Traiinng  Center, 

this  course 

Ev.  Second  Monday 

NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 
Control  Class  A School,  report  to, 
NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ABCD  Course 

5 wks. 

Intervals  of 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 

four  weeks 

NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 
Control  Class  A School,  report  to. 

NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Firefighting  School 

Five  Day  Course 

Off.  and  Enl. 

Ev.  Monday 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 
NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 
Control  Class  A School,  report  to, 
NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  Day  Course 

Off.  and  Enl. 

Ev.  Monday  and 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 

Wednesday 

NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 
Control  Class  A School,  report  to, 
NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FF  Instructor  Course 

6 wks. 

Off.  and  Enl.  (P02 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 

and  above.) 

NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 

whose  duties 

Control  Class  A School,  report  to. 

require  a 
knowledge  of 
this  course. 

NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Damage  Controlmen,  Class  A 

12  wks. 

FA,  FN,  SA,  SN 

Ev.  4 wks. 

Naval  Damage  Control  Training  Center, 
NavBase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Damage 
Control  Class  A School,  report  to, 
NavRecSta.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Electronics  Officers 

1 yr. 

Officers  — USN 

Quarterly 

NS,  Electronics  Officers,  SerScol, 

(Maintenance)  Course 

temporary 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Electronics  Officers 

16  wks. 

Officers,  LT  and 

Ev.  8 wks. 

NS,  Electronics  Officers,  SerScol, 

(Administrative)  Course 

below 

NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Freight  Transportation 

9 mos. 

Officers  — LTJG 

Annual  — Oct. 

NavScol,  Freight  Transportation 

& Traffic  Management 

thru  Cdr.  (Supply 
Corps) 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Introduction  to  Traffic 

4 wks. 

Off)(=ers  — LTJG 

Jan.,  Mar.,  May, 

NavScol,  Freight  Transportation 

& Terminal  Management 

thru  Cdr.  (Supply 

Sep.,  and  Oct., 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Corps) 

of  each  year. 

Shiploading  & Stowage 

2 wks. 

Officers  — 

First  Monday  of 

NavScol,  Freight  Transportation 

Supervisory 

responsibilities 

each  month. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Basic  Cargo  Handling 

1 wk. 

Enl.  personnel 

Ev.  Monday 

NavScol,  Freight  Transportation 

except  for  CPO 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance  School 

Anti-Aircraft  Installations 

1 6 wits. 

Officers  — Line 

Ev.  Monday 

Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance  School, 
NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Major  caliber  Installation 

16  wks. 

Officers  — line 

Ev.  Monday 

Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance  School, 
NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Components  of  Anti-Aircraft 

1-24  wks. 

Officers  — line 

Ev.  Monday 

Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance  School, 

and  Major  Caliber  Courses 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Information  Officers  Course 

5 wks. 

Officers  — LTJG 

Ev.  6 wks. 

NS,  Journalists, 

thru  LCDR 

SerScol,  NTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 

Tactical  Photographic 

12  wks. 

Officers  — Ens. 

Irregular  Intervals 

Photographic  Interpretation  Center 

Interpretation 

thru  Cdr. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Strategic  Photographic 

10  wks. 

Off.  and  Enl.  — 

Irregular  Intervals 

Photographic  Interpretation  Center 

Interpretation 

who  have 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Metrical  Photographic 
Interpretation 


12  wks. 


completed  Tactical 
Photographic 
Interpretation 
Course. 

Off.  and  Enl.  — 
who  have 
completed  Tactical 
Photographic 
Interpretation 
Course. 


Irregular  Intervals  Photographic  Interpretation  Center 
NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 
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•JHS  BULLETIN  BOAnD 


TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  OATES 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 


Radar  Target  Intelligence 

11  wks. 

Off.  and  Enl.  — 

Irregular  Intervals 

Photographic  Interpretation  Center 

who  have 
completed  Tactical 
Photographic 
Interpretation 
Course. 

NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Naval  Justice  Course 

7 wks. 

Officers  and  Enl. 

First  Monday  of 

NavScol,  Naval  Justice,  NavBase 

Jan.,  Mar.,  May, 
Jul.,  Sep.,  and  Nov. 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Stenomask  Course 

2 wks. 

Enl. 

Upon  completion 

NavScol,  Naval  Justice,  NavBase 

of  Naval  Justice 
Course.  Six 
separate  classes 
classes  are 
canvened  annually. 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Indoctrination 

9 wks. 

Officers  — 

Five  Classes 

NavScol  Command,  Newport,  R.  1. 

Chaplains 

annually. 

Communication  (Officer  Short 

8 wks. 

Officers  — Recent 

Ev.  9 wks. 

NavScol  Command,  Newport,  R.  1. 

Course) 

OCS  graduates 
and  Junior 

Officers 

Officer  Torpedo  Course 

3 wks. 

Officers  — Line 
whose  duties 
require  this 

Once  each  month. 

NavScol  Command,  Newport,  R.  1. 

course. 

Damage  Control  Schools 

Basic  Damage  Control 

10  wks. 

Officers  — Whose 

Bi-weekly 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

including  5 wks.  ABCO 

duties  require 
this  course 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Damage  Control 

5 wks. 

Officers  — Whose 

Bi-weekly 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

duties  require 
this  course 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PCO-PXO  Damage  Control 

1 wk. 

Officers  — Whose 

Ev.  Monday 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

duties  require 
this  course 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ABCD 

5 wks. 

Officers  — Whose 

Bi-weekly 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

duties  require 
this  course 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Radiac  Instrument  Maintenance 

4 wks. 

Off.  and  Enl.  — 

Ev.  five  wks. 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

knowledge  of 
electronics,  physics, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

engineering. 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

Emergency  Plastic  Pipe  Repair 

2 days 

Off.  and  Enl.  — 

Ev.  Monday 

Repair  parties. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Damage  Control  Aspects  of 

2 days 

FA,  FN,  SA,  SN, 

Ev.  Thursday 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

Special  Weapons  Handling 

DC3 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Damage  Controlmen,  Class  A 

12  wks. 

FA,  FN,  SA,  SN, 

Ev.  4 wks. 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

DC3 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Firefighting  School 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Five  Day  Course 

,Off.  and  Enl. 

Ev.  Monday 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Two  Day  Course 

Ev.  Monday  and 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

Wednesday 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FF  Instructors  Course 

6 wks. 

Off.  and  Enl.  (P02 

NavScol  Command,  Treasure  Island 

and  above)  whose 
duties  require  a 
knowledge  of 
this  course. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Supply  Corps 

Basic  Qualification  Course 

26  wks.  "1 

As  Authorized  by 

Navy  Supply  Corps  School 

Supply  Corps 

BuSandA. 

Athens,  Ga. 

MDAP 

6 wks. 

^Officers 

As  Authorized  by 
BuPers. 

Chemical  Corps  School 

Naval  Atomic  Biological  and 

5 wks. 

Officers  whose 

Once  each  month. 

Navy  Unit,  Chemical  Corps  School 

Chemical  Warfare 

duties  require  a 

Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

Defense  Course 

knowledge  of 
this  course. 

Psychological  Warfare  (No.  33-0-1) 

8 wks. 

Officers  — LTJG 

Scheduled  by  Army 

Psychological  Warfare  Center 

thru  CDR. 

Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Quartermaster  Subsistence  School 

Subsistence  Technology 

23  wks. 

Officers  — As 

Annual  — Jan., 

Quartermaster  Subsistence  School 

determined  by 
BuSandA. 

and  Jul. 

1819  W.  Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  III. 
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ALL  HANDS 


TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  DATES 

LOCATIONS 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

FUNCTIONAL  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

18  July; 

15  Aug; 

Naval  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

School 

12  Sept; 
7 Nov. 

10  Oct; 

School,  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Aviation  Weapons  A-3 

20  wks. 

OFF.  and  Enl.  whose 

Naval  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

duties  require  a 
knowledge  of 
this  course.  TMs, 
3rd  Class, 

School,  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

and  above. 

Mark  90  Mod  O,  AB-1 

8 wks. 

Off.  and  Enl. 

Naval  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

Officers  1100 
and/or  1300.  AT, 
ET2,  TM2 
and  above. 

School,  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Torpedo  Test  Instrument 

4 wks. 

AUW  grads  TM3 

Naval  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

Repairman,  TTIR,  Section  1 

and  above. 

School,  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Torpedo  Test  Instrument 

4 wks. 

AUW  grads  TM3 

Naval  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

Repairman,  TTIR,  Section  II 

and  above. 

School,  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Torpedo  Test  Instrument 

4 wks. 

AUW  grads  TM3 

Naval  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

Repairman,  TTIR,  Section  III 

and  above. 

School,  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Torpedo  Test  Instrument 

4 wks. 

AUW  grads  TM3 

Naval  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons 

Repairman,  TTIR,  Section  IV 

and  above. 

School,  Naval  Base,  Key  West,  Fla. 

Deep  Sea  Divers 


Diving  Officers 

26  wks. 

Officers,  Line.  No 
prior  diving 
training 
necessary. 

5 July;  6 Sept. 

Diving  Officers 

21  wks. 

Officers,  Line. 
Qualify  as  Salvage 
Officer  or  Diver, 
Second  Class  is 
a prerequisite. 

1 Aug;  3 Oct. 

Diving  Officers 

10  wks. 

Officers,  Line. 
No  prior 
training. 

1 Aug;  3 Oct; 
5 Dec. 

Medical  Officers 

10  wks. 

Officers,  Medical. 
No  prior 
training. 

3 Oct. 

Medical  Deep  Sea  Diving 

27  wks. 

Enlisted.  HM2 

1 Aug;  3 Oct; 

Technician 

and  above. 

No  prior 
diving  training 
required. 

5 Dec. 

Divers,  First  Class 

21  wks. 

Enlisted.  BM3,  DC3, 
EN3,  FP3,  GM3, 

ME3,  MM3,  MN3, 
TM3,  EM3  and 
above.  Qualify  as 
Salvage  Diver  or 
Diver,  Second 
Class  is  a 
prerequisite. 

1 Aug;  3 Oct; 
5 Dec. 

Divers,  First  Class  Refresher 

10  wks. 

Enlisted.  Former 

5 July;  5 Sept; 

or  less 

Master  Divers  or 
Divers,  First  Class 
whose  designators 
have  lapsed 
continuously  for 
more  than  one  year. 

7 Nov. 

Divers,  First  Class  Requalification 

2 wks.  or  less 

Enlisted.  Former 
Master  Divers  or 
Divers,  First  Class 
whose  designators 
have  lapsed 
continuously  for 
less  than  one  year. 

Ev.  Monday 

Helium  Oxygen  Refresher 

2 wks. 

Off.  and  Enl. 
Diving  Officers, 
Diving  Medical 
Officers,  Master 
Divers,  Divers, 

First  Class,  and 
Medical  Deep  Sea 
Diving  Technicians. 

1 Aug;  26  Sept; 
28  Nov. 

NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NavScol,  Deep  Sea  Divers,  Naval  Gun 
Factory,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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TYPE  OF 

LENGTH 

PERSONNEL 

CONVENING  DATES 

TRAINING 

OF  COURSE 

ELIGIBLE 

OR  FREQUENCY 

Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
Basic  Explosive 

Ordnance  Disposal 


UDT/Explosive 

Ordnance  Disposal 

Land  Ordnance  Disposal 


Special  Weapons  Disposal 


Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  Refresher 


Land  Ordnance 
Disposal  Refresher 

Special  Weapons 
Disposal  Refresher 


LOCATIONS 


23  wks.  Off.  and  Enl. 

For  non-grads  of 
NavScol,  Underwater 
Swimmers, 
enrollment  in 
that  school  is  a 
prerequisite. 

Officers  under  40; 
enlisted  under  31. 

12  wks.  Off.  and  Enl. 

Qualified  divers, 
second  class. 

12  wks.  Off.  and  Enl. 

Available  for 
Army,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps. 

4 wks.  Off.  and  Enl. 

Must  have 
completed  one  of 
the  above  courses 
with  a grade  of 
85  per  cent  or 
higher. 

6 wks.  Off.  and  Enl. 

Graduates  of  basic 
EOD  course  or 
UDT/EOD  course. 

3 wks.  Off.  and  Enl. 

Graduates  of  Land 
Ordnance  course. 

2 wks.  Off.  and  Enl. 

Graduates  of 
Special  Weapons 
Disposal  course. 


25  July;  22  Aug; 
19  Sept;  17  Oct; 
14  Nov. 


5 July;  3 Oct. 


5,  18  July;  1,  15, 
29  Aug;  12,  26 
Sept;  10,  24  Oct; 
7,  21  Nov. 

5,  18  July;  1,  15, 
29  Aug;  12,  26 
Sept;  10,  24  Oct; 
7,  21  Nov. 


25  July;  22  Aug; 

19  Sept;  17  Oct; 

14  Nov. 

18  July;  15  Aug; 

12  Sept;  10  Oct; 

7 Nov;  5 Dec. 

11,  25  July;  8,  22 
Aug;  5,  19  Sept;  3, 
17,  31  Oct;  14, 

28  Nov. 


Naval  Powder  Factory, 
Indian  Head,  Md. 


Fire  Fighters 


Fire  Fighting 

2 days 

Off.  and  Enl. 

Ev.  Monday, 

NavScol,  NavSta,  Treasure 

Island, 

requiring  this  tng. 

Friday. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Fire  Fighting 

5 days 

Off.  and  Enl. 

Ev.  Monday 

NavScol,  NavSta,  Treasure 

Island, 

requiring  this  tng. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Fire  Fighting  Instructors 

6 wks. 

Officers  and  P02s 

11  July;  1,  22  Aug; 

NavScol,  NavSta,  Treasure 

Island, 

and  above. 

12  Sept;  3,  24  Oct. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Fire  Fighting 

2 days 

Off.  and  Enl. 

Ev.  Monday, 

Damage  Control  Training 

Center, 

requiring  this 
training. 

Friday. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fire  Fighting 

5 days 

Off.  and  Enl. 

Ev.  Monday. 

Damage  Control  Training 

Center, 

requiring  this  tng. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fire  Fighting  Instructors 

6 wks. 

Officers  and  P02s 

1 Aug;  12  Sept; 

.Damage  Control  Training 

Center, 

and  above. 

24  Oct. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aircraft  Carrier  Fire  Fighting 

5 days 

Personnel  assigned 

1 1 July;  8 Aug; 

Damage  Control  Training 

Center, 

to  aircraft  carriers. 

6 Sept;  3,  31  Oct; 
2S  Nov. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Guided  Missiles  School 

Guided  Missiles  Indoctrination 


2 wks. 


Officers.  Scheduled  18  July;  26  Sept.  Guided  Missiles  School, 


SSM  Officers 


12  wks. 


for  assignment  to 
administrative, 
planning  or  control 
billets  concerned 
with  surface- 
launched  guided 
missiles. 

All  Officers,  LCDR  18  July. 

and  below, 

having  1100,  1710, 

1750  and  1300 
desicnators. 


Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia  Beach,  Va, 


Guided  Missiles  School, 

Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


Guided  Missiles  School 

Guided  Missiles  Indoctrination 


2 wks.  Officers  scheduled 

for  assignment  to 
administrative, 
planning  or  control 
billets  concerned 
with  surface- 
launched  guided- 
missiles. 


18  July;  10  Oct.  Guided  Missiles  School,  Pomona,  Calif. 
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TYPE  OF 
TRAINING 

LENGTH 
OF  COURSE 

PERSONNEL 

ELIGIBLE 

CONVENING  DATES 
OR  FREQUENCY 

LOCATIONS 

SAM  Officers 

12  wks. 

Officers,  LCDR  artd 
below,  having 
nOO,  1710,  1750 
and  7660 
designators. 

26  Sept. 

3uided 

Missiles  School,  Pomona,  Calif. 

Harbor  Defense 


Harbor  Defense  Installation 
and  Maintenance 

12  wks. 

Line  Officers  with 
minimum  of 
one  year 
sea  duty. 

1 Aug. 

NavScol, 

Treasure 

Harbor 

Island, 

Defense, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Harbor  Defense  Operations 

6 wks. 

Line  Officers  with 
minimum  of 
one  year 
sea  duty. 

7 Nov. 

NavScol, 

Treasure 

Harbor 

Island, 

Defense, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Harbor  Defense  Overview 

2 wks. 

Line  Officers  with 
minimum  of 
one  year 
sea  duty. 

1 Aug;  7 Nov. 

NavScol, 

Treasure 

Harbor 

Island, 

Defense, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Harbor  Defense 
Electrician's  Mates 

10  wks. 

EM3/IC3  and 
above,  and 
identified  EM/IC 
strikers  who  are 
graduates  of 
applicable  Class  A 
school. 

19  Sept. 

NavScol, 

Treasure 

Harbor 

Island, 

Defense, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Harbor  Defense  Sonarmen 

8 wks. 

S03  and  above, 
and  identified 
strikers. 

1 Aug;  17  Oct. 

NavScol, 

Treasure 

Harbor 

Island, 

Defense, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Harbor  Defense 
Boatswain's  Mates 

7 wks. 

BM2  and  above. 

31  Oct. 

NavScol, 

Treasure 

Harbor 

Island, 

Defense, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mine  Warfare 


Aviation  Mine  Warfare 

3 wks. 

LTJGs  and  above. 

15  Aug;  14  Nov. 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Familiarization 

Aviation  Mines  Maintenance 

9 wks. 

Officers  whose 
duties  require 
a technical 
knowledge  of 
aviation  mines.  . 

15  Aug;  10  Oct. 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Submarine  Mine  Warfare 

I'/b  wks. 

Submarine  Officers. 

25  July 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Familiarization 

Introduction  to  Mine  Warfare 
Surface  Mine  Warfare 
F amiliarization 

1 wk. 
3 wks. 

CDR  and  above. 
Officers  whose 
duties  require 
familiarization  in 
mine  warfare. 

24  Oct;  28  Nov. 
8 Aug;  19  Sept; 
31  Oct. 

NavScol,  Mine 
NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 
Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Prospective  Engineer  Officer 

5 wks. 

Officers  assigned 
or  ordered  to 
duty  as  engineer 
officers  of 
minesweeping 
vessels. 

18  July;  26  Sept. 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Mine  Warfare  Staff  Officers 

20  wks. 

Officers  with 
previous  mine 
warfare  experience 
being  assigned  as 
mine  warfare 
staff  officers. 

19  Sept. 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Mines  Maintenance 

13  wks. 

Officers  whose 
duties  require 
a technical 
knowledge  of 
mines. 

12  Sept. 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown.  Va. 

Minesweeping  Officers 

8 wks. 

Officers  whose 
duties  require  a 
working  knowledge 
of  mine 

countermeasures. 

1 Aug;  12  Sept; 
17  Oct. 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Introduction  to  current 
Theories  of  Offensive 
Mine  Planning 

4 wks. 

Officers  with 
previous  mine 
warfare 
exeperience 
whose  duties 
require  a 
knowledge  of 
mine  warfare 
planning. 

6 Sept. 

NavScol,  Mine 

Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

AUGUST  7955 
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Mines  Assembly  Refresher 

3 wks. 

Officers  and 
enlisted  personnel 
who  are  qualified 
mine  firing 
mechanism 
technicians. 

1 Aug;  7 Nov. 

NavScol,  Mine  Warfare,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Net 

Net 

6 wks. 

General  Line 

1 Aug;  10  Oct. 

NavScol,  Net,  Tiburon,  Calif. 

Net 

9 wks. 

officers. 

BM3  and  above. 

1 Aug;  10  Oct. 

NavScol,  Net,  Tiburon,  Calif. 

Net  Refresher 

2 wks. 

Above  categories. 

1 Aug;  10  Oct. 

NavScol,  Net,  Tiburon,  Calif. 

Salvage 

Salvage  Officers 

14  wks. 

Line  officers.  No 

26  Sept. 

NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Salvage  Officers 

10  wks. 

prior  diving 
training  required. 
Line  officers. 

18  July;  24  Oct. 

NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Salvage  Officers 

5 wks. 

Earlier  qualification 
as  diver,  second  . 
class  required. 
Prospective  COs  of 

5 July;  10  Oct. 

NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Salvage  Divers 


Salvage  Divers 


Salvage  Divers  Refresher 


Salvage  Divers  Requalification 


Divers,  Second  Class 


Divers,  Second  Class  Refresher 


Divers,  Second  Class 
Requalification 


ships  whose 
mission  includes 
salvage;  and 
EDC  officers. 

No  earlier 
diving  training 
required. 

15  wks.  BM3,  DCS,  EN3, 

FP3,  GM3,  ME3, 
MM3,  MN3,  TM3, 
EM3,  HM3,  and 
above;  and 
identified  strikers. 

10  wks.  BM3,  DCS,  EN3, 

FP3,  GM3,  ME3, 
MM3,  MN3,  TM3, 
EM3,  HM3,  and 
above;  and 
identified  strikers. 

5 wks.  Former  salvage 

divers  whose 
designators  have 
lapsed  continuously 
for  more  than 
one  year. 

1 wk.  Former  salvage 

divers  whose 
designators  have 
lapsed  continuously 
for  less  than 
one  year. 

6 wks.  Line  officers  and 

BM3,  DCS,  EN3, 

FP3,  GM3,  ME3, 
MM3,  MN3,  TM3, 
EM3,  HM3,  and 
above;  and 
identified 
strikers. 

2 wks.  Former  divers, 

second  class, 
whose  designators 
have  lapsed 
continuously  for 
more  than 
one  year. 

1 wk.  Former  divers, 

second  class, 
whose  designators 
have  lapsed 
continuously  for 
less  than 
one  year. 


11  July;  12  Sept; 
7 Nov. 


NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


15  Aug;  17  Oct.  NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


15  Aug;  24  Oct.  NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


Ev.  Monday. 


11  July;  12  Sept; 
7 Nov. 


NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


8 Aug;  10  Oct; 
5 Dec. 


Ev.  Monday. 


NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


NavScol,  Salvage  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


(NOTE:  All  personnel,  except  those  entering  the  Salvage  Officers  course  (5  weeks)  must:  1.)  Be  volunteers;  2.)  meet  the  physchological 
standards  prescribed  by  BuMed  Manual;  3.)  comply  with  BuPers  Inst.  1500.15  "Selection  of  candidates  for  diving  instruction,"  in  ad- 
dition to  eligibility  requirements  listed  above.) 
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DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  31  — Announced  the  conven- 
ing of  a selection  board  to  recom- 
mend warrant  officers  for  promotion. 

No.  32  — Announced  the  conven- 
ing of  a selection  board  to  recom- 
mend line  officers  on  active  duty  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral. 

No.  33  — Announced  establishment 
of  new  postal  service  to  be  known  as 
certified  mail. 

No.  34  — States  that  reduction  of 
frequency  of  permanent  change  of 
station  is  necessary  and  outlines  steps 
to  be  taken  to  achieve  this  end. 

No.  35  — Describes  civil  defense 
public  action  signals,  and  states  that 
naval  installations  will  adopt  these 
signals  and  coordinate  eflForts  with 
local  civil  defense  authorities. 

No.  36  — Announced  the  approval 
by  SecNav  of  the  report  of  a selection 
board  which  recommended  Regular 
Navy  warrant  officers  for  promotion. 

No.  37  — Announced  the  conven- 
ing of  a selection  board  to  recom- 
mend officers  of  the  Medical  Corps, 
Supply  Corps,  Chaplain  Corps  and 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral. 

No.  38  — Concerned  the  use  and 
distribution  of  certain  drugs. 

BuPers  Instructions 

No.  1120.7B  — Outlines  eligibility 
requirements  and  processing  proce- 
dures whereby  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Regular  Navy  may  apply  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Navy  in  the  line  or  Staff 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  ensign. 

No.  1120.18B  — Outlines  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  the  submis- 
sion of  apphcations  from  male  quali- 


fied personnel  of  the  Regular  Navy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  en- 
sign in  the  Regular  Navy  for  limited 
duty  only,  and  acquaints  applicants 
with  the  provisions  of  law  affecting 
them. 

No.  1130.4B  — Authorizes  the  en- 
listment or  reenhstment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  of  Naval  Reserve  personnel 
serving  on  active  duty. 

No.  1133.3B  — Describes  steps 
taken  to  encourage  maximum  reen- 
listment of  qualified  Navy  enlisted 
personnel  through  a positive  and  con- 
tinuing all-hands  reenlistment  pro- 
gram. 

No.  1210.6  — Concerns  the  pro- 
cedure for  eflFecting  change  of  desig- 
nator codes  for  officers  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve. 

No.  1320. ID  — Provides  revised 
accounting  data  and  other  instruc- 
tions, including  prompt  forwarding  of 
copies  of  orders  to  intermediate  and 
ultimate  duty  stations  in  connection 
with  travel  orders. 

No.  1414. 1C  — Sets  forth  the  audi- 
tory requirements  for  sonarmen  and 
sonarmen  strikers. 

No.  1520.43  — Notifies  eligible  of- 
ficers of  the  establishment  of  a nine- 
and-one-half-month  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  General  Line  School. 

No.  1530.21A  — Furnishes  infor- 
mation as  to  administrative  proce- 
dures in  the  case  of  naval  enlisted 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  9. 

1.  (b)  Patrol  squadrons. 

2.  (a)  Submarine  Patrol. 

3.  (c)  uss  Pittsburgh. 

4.  (c)  Caliber  of  ship's  guns. 

5.  (a)  Transport  submarine. 

6.  (b)  uss  Perch. 


personnel  who  are  accepted  to  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Academy  or  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

No.  1626.16  — Discusses  review  of 
discharge. 

No.  1747.1 A — Amplifies  and  re- 
emphasizes the  assistance  and  serv- 
ices available  from  the  Navy  Relief 
Society  to  naval  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 

No.  4651  — Announces  regulations 
governing  the  procurement  and  use 
of  the  new  Transportation  Requests. 

No.  5321. lA  — Gives  instructions 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Roster  of 
Officers  (Form  NavPers  353;  Rev.  6- 
55). 

No.  5321. 2A  — Announces  revised 
instructions  applicable  to  both  officer 
and  enlisted  personnel  allowances 
and  complements,  and  implements 
OpNav  Inst.  01000.8  which  involves 
the  enlisted  allowances  of  continental 
shore  activities. 

All-Navy  Talent  Contest 
Ready  for  Second  Showing 

Do  you  sing,  dance,  or  act?  If  you 
do,  then  here’s  your  chance  to  be 
discovered. 

It’s  the  Second  All-Navy  Talent 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

This  contest,  designed  to  discover, 
develop,  and  encourage  talent  re- 
gardless of  previous  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional standing,  will  give  ships  and 
stations  the  chance  to  stage  their  own 
talent  shows  as  the  preliminary  step 
leading  to  the  All-Navy  finals. 

The  finals  in  this  year’s  sea  service 
talent  search  will  be  held  on  15  Sep 
1955  at  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  In  between  the 
preliminaries  and  the  finals  will  be 
the  area  eliminations. 

Acts  in  the  All-Navy  finals  will  be 
further  screened  for  appearance  on 
Ed  Sullivan’s  “Toast  of  the  Town” 
television  show  to  be  telecast  on  18 
Sep  1955. 

Entry  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  your  ship  or  station  Special 
Services  Officer.  Three  copies  should 
be  prepared  for  each  act  entered. 
Two  copies  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Bureau  (Attn:  Pers  Gil)  to  ar- 
rive no  later  than  27  Aug  1955. 

All  details  concerning  this  year’s 
Talent  Contest  may  be  found  in  Bu- 
Pers Notice  1700  of  24  Jun  1955. 
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THIS  MONTH'S  SELECTIONS 
D^Vi^lXW  HIT  NEW  LOWS  AND  HIGHS 


\y^E  WERE  ALL  up  in  the  air  about 
last  month’s  selection  of  books 
but  this  month,  we’re  about  as  low 
as  possible.  Three  books  about  deep 
sea  diving  lead  the  list  of  those  se- 
lected by  the  Bureau  library  staff 
for  your  information  and  pleasure. 

Although  deep  — 2000  fathoms  — 
one  selection  makes  especially  fas- 
cinating reading.  Written  by  two 
members  of  the  French  Underseas 
Research  Group,  Georges  S.  Houot 
and  Pierre  H.  Willm,  2,000  Fathoms 


SONGS  OF  TBE  SEA 


To  Be  Af  Sea 

To  sail  away  from  home 
Has  little  misery. 

If  one  can  cherish  thoughts 
Of  living  on  the  Sea. 

To  be  at  Sea  has  splendor, 

Joys  too  seldom  known. 

Erasing  heavy  burdens 

On  thoughts  of  leaving  home. 

Watching  the  sun  awaken. 

Sprays  of  ocean  blue. 

Fills  one's  heart  with  joy 
Known  only  to  a few. 

Counting  lights  of  port. 

Or  beacons  in  the  night. 

Gives  one  a sense  of  power. 

Of  greatness,  and  of  might. 

To  sleep  and  then  awaken. 

Smelling  sprays  of  salt. 

One  may  live  in  bliss. 

For  the  Sea  has  little  fault. 

Keep  your  cities  of  steel. 

That's  not  the  place  for  me. 

For  there  is  no  greater  life 
Than  to  be  at  Sea. 

— T.  J.  Manijak,  USNR 


Down  reports  the  three  years’  work 
that  went  into  the  successful  dives 
of  the  bathyscaphe  FNRS-3. 

The  book  tells  of  the  attendant 
headaches  during  construction,  the 
testing,  checking  and  unexpected 
problems  that  were  preliminary  to 
her  first,  unmanned  dive;  with  her 
crew  going  down  further  and  further 
and  still  finding  new  difficulties; 
learning  new  skills  and  coping  with 
assorted  breakdowns,  overhauls  and 
refits.  From  coastal  France,  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  then  to  the  At- 
lantic, where  their  goal  is  reached 
when  they  descend  more  than  13,000 
feet.  This  tells  the  story  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  efficiency  of  their  sub- 
mersible and  presents  a vivid  picture 
of  the  underwater  face  of  the  earth. 

The  two  other  diving  books  are 
primarily  concerned  with  skin-diving 
as  sport  and  hobby.  In  Sport  Diving 
and  Underwater  Swimming,  John 
Sweeney  tells  in  detail  what  equip- 
ment is  needed,  how  to  care  for  it, 
how  to  use  it.  He  explains  how  to 
gain  experience  with  face  and  mask 
and  flippers  in  shallow  dives;  how  to 
use  an  aqualung;  the  techniques  of 
spear-fishing.  He  describes  his  own 
experiences  of  underwater  explora- 
tion in  Bermuda,  of  teaching  frogmen 
to  swim  and  dive  in  Ganada,  and  of 
his  career  as  a professional  skin-diver. 
Underwater  Sport,  by  Albert  Vander- 
Kogel  and  Rex  Gardner,  is  a how-to- 
do-it  book  on  skin-diving,  spear-fish- 
ing, aqua-lunging,  underwater  pho- 
tography and  the  magic  of  what  you 
see  and  where  you  see  it. 

Two  other  selections  are  also  con- 
cerned with  the  sea.  Both  relate  to 
what  are  now  significant  historical 
events.  One,  Christopher  Columbus, 
Mariner,  by  RADM  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  usnb,  is  written  as  a 
straightforward  narrative  of  one  of 
the  greatest  adventure  stories  of  all 
time.  It  is  the  story  of  Golumbus  the 
seaman,  written  by  a navigator  who 
actually  followed  Golumbus’  original 
courses  under  sail  and  who  under- 
went similar  hazards  of  wind  and 
sea. 

The  Battle  of  Midway,  by  GAPT 
Mitsuo  Fuchido,  tells  why  that  fate- 
ful battle  was  planned  and  how  it 
was  fought  from  the  Japanese  side. 
The  author,  who  was  at  that  time 


senior  ah  wing  commander  in  the] 
carrier  task  force,  tells  details  of  the! 
battle  that  was  the  turning  point  of  l 
the  Pacific  War.  It  is  now  history  that ; 
the  Japanese  forces  suffered  a defeat 
so  grave  that  the  details  were  kept 
the  guarded  secret  of  a limited  chcle 
even  within  the  Japanese  Navy.  It  is  ■ 
the  author’s  opinion  that  the  Pacific  ' 
War  was  started  by  men  who  did  not 
understand  the  sea  and  fought  by 
men  who  did  not  understand  the  air. 

Another  selection  is  about  as  far 
from  the  sea  as  possible.  Tiger  of  the 
Snows,  by  Tenzing  Norgay  and  James 
R.  Ullman,  is  the  oflBeial  autobiog- 
raphy of  Tenzing  of  Everest.  Writ- 
ten in  the  style  of  “This  is  what  hap- 
pened,” Tenzing  tells  of  one  of  the 
greatest  adventures  of  man— the  con- 
quest of  Mt.  Everest,  and  in  so  do- 
ing clears  up  many  of  the  points  of 
earlier  conflict. 

Givil  War  fans  may  reap  a com-  > 
fortable  crop  this  month.  Three 
books,  eaeh  depicting  a different  as- 
pect of  the  same  event,  have  been 
chosen.  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  LTGOL  Joseph  Mitchell,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a text  book.  The  stu- 
dent of  military  history  will  find  it 
of  value  in  setting  up  pinpoint  maps 
of  successive  campaigns  in  the  East 
and  West.  From  Fort  Sumter  to  the 
final  action  the  whole  tactical  pattern 
is  presented.  Civil  War  on  the  Western 
Border,  by  Jay  Monaghan,  is  some- 
thing else  again.  Here,  the  author 
(who  has  written  many  earlier  books 
concerning  the  Givil  War),  concerns 
himself  chiefly  with  the  struggle  in 
and  around  Missouri.  In  this  area, 
the  struggle  to  swing  the  state  either 
to  the  North  or  to  the  South,  fre- 
quently took  the  form  of  nightriders, 
of  Indian  tribes  persuaded  by  white 
men  to  go  again  on  the  warpath 
against  other  whites,  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare by  men  who  were  never  quite 
sure  on  whose  side  they  were,  as  well 
as  almost  formal  battles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  highly 
readable  The  land  They  Fought  For, 
by  Glifford  Dowdey,  tells  the  story 
from  the  Gonfederate  viewpoint.  Mr. 
Dowdey  starts  his  story  in  1832  with 
the  Nullification  Act,  and  divides  his 
book  into  four  parts.  The  first  is  eon- 
cerned  with  the  30  years  preceding 
secession,  which  he  terms  “The  Gold 
War.”  The  second  portion  treats  of 
secession  and  the  first  18  months  of 
the  war;  the  third  takes  the  story 
from  Antietam  through  Lincoln’s  re- 
election;  and  the  fourth  tells  of  the 
South’s  collapse  and  surrender. 
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DAVID  PORTER’S 
OWN  JOURNAL 


Captain  David  Porter,  commanding  officer  of  uss  Essex,  tells  in  his  own  words, 
details  of  his  memorable  trip  around  Cape  Horn,  his  raids  on  the  British  whaling 
industry,  and  of  his  adventures  in  the  fabulous  South  Seas. 


Epen  among  the  colorful  personalities  of  the  early  U.  S. 
Navy,  David  Porter  (1780-1843)  led  an  unusual  career. 
Appointed  midshipman  in  1798,  he  served  in  the  West 
Indies  and  then  in  the  war  with  Tripoli.  In  1803,  he  was 
captured  with  Philadelphia  of  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  and 
remained  a prisoner  until  peace  was  declared  in  1805. 

Porter  achieved  his  greatest  success  in  the  War  of  1812 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  famed  Essex  {which  earlier 
had  been  commanded  by  Captain  W m.  Bainbridge  during 
the  war  with  Tripoli) . In  the  first  year  of  that  ivar.  Porter 
captured  several  British  ships  carrying  troops  to  Halifax, 
and  the  British  war  vessel  Alert.  Then,  under  orders  to 
harry  British  whaling  industry  in  the  Pacific,  he  sailed 
Essex  around  Cape  Horn  {thus  giving  Essex  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  American  man-of-war  to  enter  the 
Pacific  just  as,  in  1800,  she  was  the  first  to  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope). 

Essex  arrived  at  Valparaiso  in  March  1813,  tvith  all 


hands  suffering  from  lack  of  water,  food  and  supplies 
after  a difficult  passage  around  Cape  Horn.  Fortunately 
for  Porter  and  the  creiv  of  Essex,  Peru’s  allegiance  to 
Spain,  then  an  ally  of  England,  had  been  broken  off 
shortly  before  their  arrival. 

For  six  months.  Porter  cruised  off  the  barren  Galapa- 
gos Islands  and  during  the  periods  in  which  he  was  not 
pursuing  and  capturing  British  whalers,  he  was  able  to 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  geographical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  islands.  Prizes  were  made  of  12 
British  whalers,  nearly  half  the  total  in  the  Pacific  and 
sufficient  to  break  up  the  luhole  trade,  since  the  remainder 
were  afraid  to  venture  out  of  port.  The  best  prize  tvas 
commissioned  as  Essex  Junior,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  John  Downes.  During  this  time,  the  captured 


Vrom  A Voyage  in  the  South  Seas,  by  Captain  David  Porter,  USN; 
published  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  & Co.,  London,  1823. 
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ships  served  as  the  only  source  of  supplies  for  the  ships 
and  men,  with  the  exception  of  wood  an^d  the  famous 
Galapagos  tortoises. 

However,  after  several  months,  Essex  was  in  serious 
need  of  overhaul.  To  avoid  capture  while  defenseless. 
Porter  headed  across  the  Pacific,  traveling  3000  miles  to 
the  southwest  to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  of  which  he  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  His  adven- 
tures in  those  islands  form  the  major  portion  of  this 
book  supplement. 

After  tivo  months  of  thorough  overhauling,  Essex  and 
Essex  Junior  sailed  from  their  pleasant  surroundings  to 
search  for  more  prizes.  Porter  returned  to  Valparaiso  with- 
out finding  any  more  British  whalers. 

Meamvhile,  the  alarmed  British  authorities  had  ordered 
a strong  squadron  to  the  South  Pacific  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  dealing  ivith  Porter.  In  1814,  Essex  was  block- 
aded by  British  ships  in  the  neutral  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 
Porter  escaped  to  sea,  but  a squall  disabled  his  ship, 
forcing  him  back  to  the  coast.  While  still  disabled,  be 
was  attacked  by  the  British  and,  after  a hard-fought  battle, 
his  ship  a wreck  and  guns  silenced,  he  was  finally  forced 
to  surrender  to  save  the  men  who  still  remained  alive. 

This  month’s  book  supple jnent  might  he  of  interest  to 
those  Navymen  who  have  passed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  {or  vice  versa)  via  the  Panama  Canal,  for 
it  opens  ivith  the  passage  of  Essex  also  moving  from  one 
ocean  to  another,  under  somewhat  different  circumstances, 
via  Cape  Horn. 

A T FOUR  o’clock,  the  appearance  of  a strong  current, 
which  was  indicated  by  a violent  ripple,  and  an 
unusual  quantity  of  kelp,  some  of  which,  as  though  it 
had  been  dead  and  drying  on  the  beach  for  some  time, 
together  with  considerable  flocks  of  birds,  much  resem- 
bling geese,  induced  me  to  believe  that  I must  be  very 
near  the  shore. 

I therefore  caused  a good  look  out  to  be  kept,  took  in 
top-gallant-sails,  double-reefed  the  topsails,  furled  the 
mainsail,  and  had  every  thing  prepared,  in  case  it  should 
be  necessary  to  haul  our  wind;  and  at  half-past  six  had 


CHART  from  Porter's  records  shows  path  taken  by  Essex 
during  her  two-year  raiding  cruise  among  British  whalers. 


cause  to  rejoice  that  I had  taken  such  precautions,  as 
breakers  were  discovered,  bearing  E.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.,  dis- 
tant about  three-fourths  of  a mile,  and  in  a few  minutes 
afterwards  the  land  appeared  in  the  same  direction:  we 
consequently  hauled  on  a wind  to  the  eastward,  and 
sounded  in  forty-five  fathoms  of  water.  We  had  now 
approached  so  "dose  to  the  breakers,  with  the  hope  of 
weathering  them,  that  we  had  no  room  to  wear. 

There  was  a tremendous  sea  running,  the  ship  driving 
forecastle  under;  no  chance  of  weathering  the  land,  which 
could  now  be  seen  ahead,  bearing  E.  by  N.,  running  out 
in  small  lumps,  and  surrounded  with  dreadful  breakers. 

Our  only  hope  of  safety  was  in  getting  the  ship  in 
stays;  the  mainsail  was  set  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
and  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed:  after  getting 
the  ship  about  the  jib  and  spanker  were  set,  and  the 
top-gallant-yards  sent  down;  but,  in  a few  moments,  the 
jib  was  blown  to  pieces.  My  first  impression  was,  that 
we  had  been  set  by  the  currents  to  the  westward,  into  the 
bay  formed  by  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego:  and,  as  the  gale  was  increasing,  and  night 
fast  approaching,  the  thick  weather  continuing,  the  wind 
directly  on  shore,  wjth  a tremendous  sea,  I saw  no  pros-, 
pect  of  saving  the  ship,  but  by  carrying  a heavy  press 
of  sail  to  keep  off  the  lee  shore  until  the  wind  changed. 
No  doubts  now  remained  as  to  our  being  in  the  streights. 
I therefore  directed  the  helm  to  be  put  a-weather,  and 
made  all  sail  to  the  southw’ard,  keeping  the  coast  of  Terra 
del  Fuego  close  a-board;  and,  as  we  undoubtedly  had 
the  first  of  the  tide,  we  were  swept  through  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  nine  o’clock  were  clear  of  the  streights. 

I now  considered  myself  in  a good  position  to  meet 
vessels  plying  between  Conception  and  Valparaiso:  and 
as  neither  the  health  of  the  crew,  the  state  of  my  pro- 
visions, nor  the  distresses  of  the  ship,  rendered  my  going 
into  port  absolutely  necessary,  I determined  to  keep  the 
sea  awhile  longer,  in  hopes  of  meeting  some  of  the 
enemy’s  ships,  and  thereby  obtain  such  supplies  as  would 
render  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  make  ourselves  known 
on  the  coast,  until  we  were  about  quitting  it. 

During  the  following  months,  Essex  and  Captain  Porter 
were  exceedingly  busy.  In  addition  to  immobilizing  the 
British  whaling  industry,  he  had  increased  his  fleet  by 
converting  one  of  his  captured  vessels  into  a supply  ship, 
Essex  Junior,  under  the  command  of  his  assistant,  Lieu- 
tenant Downes.  Here  is  his  report  before  departure  for 
a much-needed  overhaid. 

Now  I SHALL  NOTICE  the  important  services  rendered 
by  our  coming  into  the  Pacific.  In  the  first  place,  by  our 
captures  we  had  completely  broken  up  the  important 
branch  of  British  navigation,  the  whale-fishery  of  the 
coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,  having  captured  all  their  vessels 
engaged  in  that  pursuit  except  the  ship  Comet. 

By  these  captures  we  had  deprived  the  enemy  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a half  millions  of 
dollars,  and  of  the  services  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
seamen,  that  I liberated  on  parole,  not  to  serve  against 
the  United  States  until  regularly  exchanged.  We  had 
effectually  prevented  them  from  doing  any  injury  to  our 
own  whale-ships,  only  two  of  which  have  been  captured, 
and  their  captures  took  place  before  our  arrival.  Shortly 
after  my  appearance  in  those  seas,  our  whale-ships,  which 
had  taken  refuge  at  Conception  and  Valparaiso,  boldly 
ventured  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  whales.  On  the  arrival  of 
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Essex  Junior  at  Valparaiso,  four  of  them  had  returned 
there  with  full  cargoes,  and  were  waiting  for  a convoy 
to  protect  them  some  distance  from  the  coast,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  winter  season 
for  getting  into  a port  of  the  United  States.  This  Lieut. 
Downes  was  able  to  do. 

I had  determined,  should  he  not  return  in  time,  to 
leave  letters  for  him,  and  proceed  to  either  th.e  Marquesas 
or  Washington  Islands,  where  I intended  to  clean  my 
ship’s  bottom,  overhaul  her  rigging,  and  smoke  her  to 
kill  the  rats.  These  had  increased  so  fast  as  to  become 
a most  dreadful  annoyance  to  us,  by  destroying  our  pro- 
visions, eating  through  our  water-casks,  thereby  occasion- 
ing a great  waste  of  our  water,  getting  into  the  magazine 
and  destroying  our  cartridges,  eating  their  way  through 
every  part  of  the  ship,  and  occasioning  considerable  de- 
struction of  our  provisions,  clothing,  flags,  sails,  etc.  It 
had  become  dangerous  to  have  them  any  longer  on  board; 
and  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  everything  from 
the  ship  before  smoking  her,  and  probably  to  heave  her 
out  to  repair  her  copper,  which  in  many  places  was  com- 
ing off,  I believed  that  a convenient  harbour  could  be 
found  among  one  of  the  groups  of  islands  that  would 
answer  our  purpose,  as  well  as  furnish  the  crew  with  such 
fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  as  might  be  necessary 
during  our  stay  there. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  discovered  the  island 
of  Rooahooga  (so  called  by  the  natives,  but  by  us 
Adams’  Island)  one  of  the  Washington  Group  [part  of 
the  Marquesas  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Pacific].  Its 
aspect,  on  first  making  it,  was  little  better  than  the  bar- 
ren and  desolate  islands  we  had  been  so  long  among. 
But  on  our  nearer  approach,  the  fertile  valleys,  whose 
beauties  were  heightened  by  the  pleasant  streams  and 
clusters  of  houses,  and  groups  of  natives  on  the  hills  in- 
viting us  to  land,  produced  a contrast  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  islands  we  were  now  about  visiting. 
Indeed,  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  it  appeared 
to  us  after  rounding  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  island,  pro- 
duced sensations  we  had  been  little  accustomed  to,  and 
made  us  long  for  the  fruits  with  which  the  trees  appeared 
everywhere  loaded. 

It  seems  strange  how  a people,  living  under  no  form 
of  government  that  we  could  ever  perceive,  having  no 
chiefs  over  them  who  appear  to  possess  any  authority, 
having  neither  rewards  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion, 
nor  dread  of  punishment  before  them,  should  be  capable 
of  conceiving  and  executing,  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, works  which  astonished  us.  They  appear  to  act 
with  one  mind,  to  have  the  same  thought,  and  to  be 
operated  on  by  the  same  impulse.  They  can  be  compared 
only  to  the  beavers,  whose  instinct  teaches  them  to  design 
and  execute  works  which  claim  our  admiration.  Of  all  the 
labours,  that  which  most  surprised  me  was,  carrying  the 
[ship’s]  gun  to  the  mountains  [to  be  used  for  defense 
or  warning].  I have  since,  with  much  difficulty,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  breaking  my  neck,  travelled  the  path  by 
which  it  was  carried,  or  rather  I have  scrambled  along 
the  sides  of  the  precipices,  and  climbed  the  almost  per- 
pendicular rocks  and  mountains,  to  the  summits  of  which 
they  succeed  in  raising  it;  and  I never  should  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  a people  so  devoid  of  artificial 
means  of  assisting  labour,  should  have  been  able  to 
perform  a task  so  truly  herculean. 

I inquired  by  what  manner  they  had  divided  the  labour 


TO  PROTECT  the  lives  of  the  natives  of  Marquesas  Islands, 
Porter  found  it  necessary  to  subdue  warlike  Typees. 


among  themselves,  in  order  that  each  might  share  his 
proportion  of  the  weight.  They  told  me  they  had  carried 
it  by  valleys,  that  is,  the  people  of  one  valley  had  agreed 
to  take  it  a certain  distance,  when  it  was  to  be  received 
and  carried  on  by  those  of  another  valley,  and  so  on  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  was  all  the  information 
I could  obtain  on  the  subject. 

As  I before  remarked,  they  have  no  chiefs  who  appear 
to  assume  any  authority  over  them.  They  have  only 
patriarchs,  who  possess  solely  the  mild  and  gentle  in- 
fluence of  a kind  and  indulgent  father  among  his  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  chiefs,  Gattanewa,  owns  much  land, 
and  his  tenants  pay  him  in  kind.  When  presents  are  to 
be  made  to  us,  he  calls  upon  them  for  his  due  in  hogs, 
cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  or  bread-fruit;  other  landholders 
follow  his  example,  the  contributors  assemble  before  his 
house,  one  with  two  or  more  cocoa-nuts,  a bunch  of 
bananas,  one  or  two  bread-fruit,  a hog,  a stalk  of  sugar- 
cane, or  a root  of  tarra.  When  all  are  collected,  Gattanewa, 
his  son,  or  grandson,  takes  the  lead,  and  they  march  in 
one  line  for  the  camp,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
hundred. 

By  the  time  [the  village  where  our  crew  was  to  live 
on  the  island]  was  completed,  everything  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  frigate,  and  the  powder  and  provisions  de- 
posited on  board  the  prizes.  The  ship  had  been  thor- 
oughly smoked  with  charcoal,  to  destroy  rats,  which,  on 
opening  the  hatches,  were  found  in  great  numbers  dead 
about  the  large  pots  in  which  the  fires  were  made.  Sev- 
eral tubs  full  of  them  were  collected  and  thrown  over- 
board, and  it  was  supposed  that,  exclusive  of  the  young, 
which  were  killed  in  the  nests,  and  could  not  be  found, 
we  had  not  destroyed  a less  number  than  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred.  The  caulking  and  other  repairs  on 
the  ship  went  on  with  much  expedition  and  regularity, 
and  among  other  defects  we  found  our  main-topmast  in 
a very  decayed  state. 

The  tribes  of  the  Taeehs,  the  Happahs,  and  Shou- 
emes  [which  were  on  friendly  terms  with  Porter  and  his 
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crew],  now  made  complaints  of  the  insults  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Typees.  One  tribe  they  [the  Typees}  had 
threatened  to  drive  off  the  land;  they  had  thrown  stones 
at,  and  otherwise  insulted  individuals  of  the  other  tribes. 
The  Taeehs  and  Happahs  became  very  solicitous  for  war, 
and  began  to  utter  loud  complaints  that  (as  all  the  other 
tribes  in  the  islnd  had  formed  an  alliance  with  me)  they 
should  be  tolerated  in  their  insolence,  and  excused  from 
supplying  us  as  the  rest  had  done.  The  more  distant  had 
now  discontinued  bringing  in  their  supplies,  and  the 
other  tribes  had  fallen  off  considerably,  complaining  that 
we  had  nearly  exhausted  all  their  stock,  while  the  Typees 
were  enjoying  abundance.  Lead  us  to  the  Typees,  said 
they,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  you  from  their  valley; 
you  have  long  threatened  them;  their  insults  have  been 
great;  you  have  promised  to  protect  us  against  them,  and 
yet  permit  them  to  offer  violence  to  us;  and  while  you 
have  rendered  every  other  tribe  tributary  to  you,  you 
permit  them  to  triumph  with  impunity.  Our  canoes  are 
in  readiness,  our  warriors  impatient,  and  for  less  provo- 
cations, had  you  not  been  here,  we  should  have  been 
engaged  in  hostilities.  Let  us  punish  those  Typees;  bring 
them  on  the  same  terms  to  which  we  have  agreed,  and 
the  whole  island  will  thn  be  at  peace,  a thing  hitherto 
unknown,  but  the  advantages  of  which  we  can  readily 
conceive.  These  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Taeehs  and  Happahs. 

Finding  that  it  was  absolutly  necessary  to  bring  the 
Typees  to  terms,  or  endanger  our  good  understanding 
with  the  other  tribes,  and  consequently  our  own  safety, 
I resolved  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a negotiation,  and 
to  back  it  with  a force  sufficient  to  intimidate  them. 

We  arrived  at  the  Typee  landing  at  sunrise,  and  were 
joined  by  ten  war  canoes  from  the  Happahs;  the  Essex 
Junior  soon  .after  arrived  and  anchored.  The  tops  of  all 
the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered  with  the  Taeeh 
and  Happah  warriors,  armed  with  spears,  clubs,  and 
slings;  the  beach  was  lined  with  the  warriors  who  came 
with  the  canoes,  and  who  joined  us  from  the  hills.  Our 


force  did  not  amount  to  a less  number  than  five  thousand 
men,  but  not  a Typee  or  any  of  their  dwellings  were  to 
be  seen;  for  the  whole  length  of  the  beach,  extending 
upwards  of  a quartr  of  a mile,  was  a clear  level  plain, 
which  extended  back  about  one  hundred  yards.  A high 
and  almost  impenetrable  swampy  thicket  bordered  on 
this  plain,  and  the  only  trace  we  could  perceive,  which, 
we  were  informed,  led  to  the  habitations,  was  a narrow 
pathway  which  winded  through  the  swamp.  The  canoes 
were  all  hauled  on  the  beach,  the  Taeehs  on  the  right, 
the  Happahs  on  the  left,  and  our  four  boats  in  the  centre. 

We  soon  came  to  the  place  for  fording  a river;  in  the 
thick  bushes  of  the  opposite  banks  of  which,  the  Typees, 
who  were  here  very  numerous,  made  a bold  stand,  and 
showered  on  us  their  spears  and  other  missiles.  Here 
our  advance  was  for  a few  minutes  checked,  the  banks  of 
the  river  being  remarkably  steep,  but  particularly  on  the 
side  we  were,  which  would  render  our  retreat  difficult 
and  dangerous  in  case  of  a repulse.  The  stream  was  rapid, 
the  water  deep,  and  the  fording  difficult  and  hazardous 
on  account  of  the  exposed  situation  we  should  be  in 
while  crossing.  We  endeavoured  in  vain  to  clear  the 
bushes  of  the  opposite  banks  with  our  musketry. 

The  stones  and  spears  flew  with  augmented  numbers. 
Finding  that  we  could  not  dislodge  them,  I directed  a 
volley  to  be  fired,  three  cheers  to  be  given,  and  dash 
across  the  river.  We  soon  gained  the  opposite  bank,  and 
continued  our  march,  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the 
underwood,  which  was  here  interlaced  to  that  degree, 
as  to  make  it  necessary  sometimes  to  crawl  on  our  hands 
and  knees  to  get  along.  We  were  harassed  as  usual  by  the  , 

Typees  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile  through  a thicket  , 

which,  at  almost  any  other  time,  I should  have  consid-  | 

ered  impentrable.  | 

On  emerging  from  the  swamp,  we  felt  new  life  and  I 
spirits;  but  this  joy  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  casting  i 
up  our  eyes,  we  perceived!  a strong  and  extensive  wall 
of  seven  feet  in  height,  raised  on  an  eminence  crossing 
our  road,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  an  impenetrable 
thicket. 

Finding  we  could  not  dislodge  them,  I gave  orders 
for  pushing  on  and  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  storm.  i 

But  some  of  my  men  had  by  this  time  expended  all  their  ■ 

cartridges,  and  there  were  few  who  had  more  than  three 
or  four  remaining.  This  discouraging  news  threw  a damp 
on  the  spirits  of  the  whole  party. 

My  number  was  now  reduced  to  nineteen  men;  there 
was  no  officer  but  myself;  the  Indians  had  all  deserted 
me  except  Mouina;  and  to  add  to  our  critical  and  danger- 
ous situation,  three  of  the  men  remaining  with  me  were 
knocked  down  with  stones. 

We  retreated  for  a few  paces,  and  in  an  instant  the 
Indians  rushed  on  us  with  hideous  yells.  The  first  and 
second  which  advanced  were  killed  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  paces,  and  those  who  attempted  to  carry  them  off 
were  wounded. 

This  checked  them,  they  abandoned  their  dead,  and 
precipitately  retreated  to  their  fort. 

The  behaviour  of  the  friendly  natives,  and  particu- 
larly the  Happahs,  after  this  supposed  defeat  of  my 
party,  convinced  me  I had  now  no  alternative,  but  to  ' 
prove  our  superiority  by  a successful  attack  upon  the 
Typees.  It  was  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  tribes 
would  join  the  conquering  side,  and  I became  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  my  people,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
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ests  of  my  government,  would  be  compromised  by  any 
delay  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  I determined  to  proceed 
with  a force  which  I believed  they  could  not  resist,  and 
selected  two  hundred  men  from  the  Essex,  the  Essex 
]ttntor  (which  had  now  arrived)  and  from  the  prizes.  I 
directed  boats  to  be  prepared  to  start  with  them  before 
daylight  next  morning,  and  cautioned  every  one  to  be 
secret  as  to  my  intentions,  not  wishing  to  be  annoyed  by 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  either  of  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
whom  we  had  always  found  useless  to  us.  In  the  evening, 
the  boats  being  leaky  and  unable  to  carry  the  men,  I 
caused  the  party  to  be  sent  on  shore,  and  determined 
to  go  by  land.  We  had  a fine  moonlight  night,  and  I 
hoped  to  be  down  in  the  Typee  valley  long  before 
daylight. 

On  ascending  a ridge,  we  halted  to  take  breath,  and 
view,  for  a few  minutes,  this  delightful  valley.  It  was 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth, 
surrounded  on  every  part,  except  the  beach,  where  we 
formerly  landed,  by  lofty  mountains. 

A large  assemblage  of  Typee  warriors  were  posted  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  (which  glided  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain)  and  dared  us  to  descend.  In  their 
rear  was  a fortified  village,  secured  by  strong  stone  walls; 
drums  were  beating  and  war  conchs  were  sounding  in 
several  parts,  and  we  soon  found  they  were  disposed  to 
make  every  effort  to  oppose  us. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we 
were  annoyed  by  a shower  of  stones  from  the  bushes, 
and  from  behind  the  stone  walls;  but  as  we  were  also 
enabled  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  others,  and  being 
short  of  ammunition;  I would  not  permit  any  person  to 
fire.  After  resting  a few  minutes,  I directed  the  scouting 
pa'-ties  to  gain  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  fol- 
lowed with  the  main  body. 

Although  we  were  greatly  annoyed  with  stones,  that 
fortified  village  was  taken  without  any  loss  on  our  side. 
Their  chief  warrior  and  another  were  killed,  and  several 
wounded.  They  retreated  only  to  stone  walls  situated 
on  higher  grounds,  where  they  continued  to  sling  their 
stones  and  throw  their  spears. 

We  continued  our  march  up  the  valley,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  their  capital,  for  it  deserves  the  name  of  one. 

Essex  and  her  prizes  fill  harbor  at  Marquesas  Islands  when 


We  had  been  compelled  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground,  as 
we  advanced,  and  here  they  made  considerable  opposi- 
tion; the  place  was,  however,  soon  carried,  and  I very 
reluctantly  set  fire  to  it.  Numbers  of  their  gods  were 
here  destroyed,  several  large  and  elegant  new  war  canoes, 
which  had  never  been  used,  were  burnt  in  the  houses 
that  sheltered  them;  many  of  their  drums,  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  were  burned. 

We  at  length  came  to  the  formidable  fort  which 
checked  our  career  on  our  first  day’s  enterprise,  and 
although  I had  witnessed  many  instances  of  the  great 
exertion  and  ingenuity  of  these  islanders,  I never  had 
supposed  them  capable  of  contriving  and  erecting  a work 
like  this,  so  well  calculated  for  strength  and  defence. 
It  formed  the  segment  of  a circle,  and  was  about  fifty 
yards  in  extent,  built  of  large  stones,  six  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom,  and  gradually  narrowing  at  the  top  to  give 
it  strength  and  durability.  On  the  left  was  a narrow 
entrance  merely  sufficient  to  admit  of  one  person’s  enter- 
ing, and  serving  as  a sally-port.  But  to  enter  this  from 
the  outside,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  directly  under  the 
wall  for  one  half  its  length,  as  an  impenetrable  thicket 
prevented  the  approach  to  it  in  any  other  direction. 
The  wings  and  rear  were  equally  guarded,  and  the  right 
was  flanked  by  another  fortification  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  equal  strength  and  ingenuity. 

A MESSENGER  WAS  dispatched  to  the  Typees,  inform- 
ing them  I was  still  willing  to  make  peace,  and  that  I 
should  not  allow  them  to  return  to  their  valley  until  they 
had  come  to  terms  of  friendship  with  us.  The  messenger, 
on  his  return,  informed  me,  that  the  Typees,  on  his 
arrival,  were  in  the  utmost  consternation;  but  that  my 
message  had  diffused  the  most  lively  joy  among  them. 
There  was  nothing  they  desired  more  than  peace,  and 
they  would  be  willing  to  purchase  my  friendship  on  any 
terms.  He  informed  me  that  a flag  of  truce  would  be 
sent  in  next  day  to  know  my  conditions. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Typee  flag,  which  was  borne  by 
a chief,  accompanied  by  a priest,  I informed  them  that 
I still  insisted  on  a compliance  with  the  conditions  for- 
merly offered  them,  to  wit,  an  exchange  of  presents, 
and  peace  with  myself  and  the  tribes  who  had  allied 
themselves  to  me.  They  readily  consented  to  these  terms. 

rter  gave  his  travel-weary  ships  a much-needed  overhaul. 
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^DD  THIS  TO  YOUR  LIST  of  fascinating  statistics:  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 660,000  military  members  of  the  Navy,  roughly 
220,000  enlisted  personnel  and  53,000  officers  are  married. 

-k  ^ 

A look  at  the  Navy  of  the  past  every  once  in  a while  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  changing  customs,  traditions  and  jobs  in  the  sea 
service.  The  changes  may  seem  to  be  almost  imperceptible  in  the 
day-to-day  routine,  but  take  a glance  back  several  years  and 
you’ll  note  the  difference  quickly.  Going  back  even  further,  here’s 
a quote  we  found  in  “Rules  of  the  Navy  Department  Regulating 
the  Civil  Administration  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States” 
(1832): 

• “Every  vessel  of  the  Navy,  bound  on  a cruise,  for  every  two 
guns  it  may  carry,  is  allowed  one  boy,  between  14  and  15  years 
of  age,  in  lieu  of  the  numbers  authorized  by  circular  order  of 
1 April  1826. 


• “Recruiting  officers  are  to  enlist  boys  when  wanted;  but, 
when  it  can  be  avoided,  are  not  to  enlist  minors  without  the 
written  consent  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  masters. 

• “Boys  are  sometimes,  by  special  letter  from  the  Department, 
to  be  treated  as  Midshipmen;  but,  in  such  cases,  they  receive  only 
boys’  pay. 

• “Boys  are  to  be  instructed  in  elementary  studies,  on  board 
receiving  ships  and  other  vessels,  by  a competent  person  — either 
one  of  the  crew  or  an  officer,  to  be  designated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  commander.” 

So,  you  see,  the  Navy  does  change. 

★ ★ ☆ 

Even  nomenclature  changes.  Ever  hear  of  an  “archdeacon 
deck”? 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Chaplains.  It’s  a removable  air- 
craft cargo  deck,  installed  over  the  weather  deck  of  a Mariner- 
type  cargo  ship.  Its  use  makes  it  possible  to  transport  up  to  five 
F-84  Thunderjets  per  hatch,  or  16  Thunderjets  arranged  bow  to 
stern. 

Reason  for  the  name?  The  deck  was  named  after  its  originator, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Archdeacon,  and  is  being  developed  by  MSTS  for  use 
aboard  Mariner-type  vessels. 

★ ★ ★ 

One  further  report  about  the  new  Navy.  The  55-foot  float 
entered  by  the  Tacoma  Naval  Station  won  the  Sweepstakes 
award  at  the  22nd  annual  Puyallup  Daffodil  Festival.  The  float 
was  covered  with  175,000  daffodils. 
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• AT  RIGHT;  GETTING  TO  THE  BOT-  X 
TOM  of  things,  namely  his  ship  USS  " 
Ticonderoga  (CVA  14),  James  P.  Nolan,  Jr., 
113,  USN,  is  dwarfed  by  the  carrier's  209 
feet  of  bow  as  she  rests  her  33,000  tons  on 
keel  blocks  in  Norfolk  shipyard  drydocks. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  A LOT  OF  HASH  marks  that  add  up  to 
many  years  of  Navy  experience  belong  to  Navymen  from  43 
stations,  meeting  in  a Pentagon  conference  room  to  discuss 
techniques  and  programs.  The  chiefs  and  white  hats,  assigned 
to  recruiting  stations  throughout  the  United  States,  were  able 
to  compare  notes.  — Photo  by  W.  J.  Larkins,  PH2,  USN. 

o AT  LEFT:  SOLEMN  MOMENT  - Men  of  uss  Hornet  (CVA  12) 
assemble  on  flight  deck  to  pay  tribute  to  flyer  downed  at  sea 
in  line  of  duty,  while  Marines  fire  salute. 

• CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are 
official  Department  of  Defense  photos  unless  otherwise  desig- 
nated. Photo  on  page  2 courtesy  of  the  Wellington  (New 
Zealand)  Evening  Post.  Page  16  Washington  (DC)  Star. 


ENEMY  TO  BE  INVADED  and  studied  by  Task  Force  43  is  the  frozen  Antarctic,  a continent  of  mystery  to  the  south, 


Headed  South  for  the  Winter 


THE  EIGHTH  FLOOR  of  a dowil- 
town  government  building  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  there  is  a sense 
of  urgency  and  suspense  as  a small 
group  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  map  out  plans  for  a full- 
scale  invasion.  The  same  atmosphere 
is  x^resent  at  other  east  coast  naval 
installations  where  elements  of  a 
task  force  are  assembling,  prexoaring 
for  the  invasion  and  striving  to  learn 
all  there  is  to  learn  about  the  foe. 
In  November  the  tension  will  ease 
when  Task  Force  43  puts  to  sea- 
destination  Antarctica. 

The  huge  land  mass,  estimated  to 
be  some  six  million  square  miles  in 
extent,  is  a land  of  mystery,  contrast 
and  danger.  Surrounded  by  ice  and 
rough  water  it  is  one  of  the  least 
known,  least  explored  areas  in  the 
w'orld  today.  Previous  expeditions 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface 
of  the  continent,  after  facing  extreme 
adversities  that  only  the  hardiest  of 
men  could  withstand.  They  have 
come  back  with  strange  stories  of 
huge  smoking  volcanoes  thrusting 
their  heads  through  the  Antarctic 
ice,  of  spots  where  there  are  open 
lakes  and  of  an  island  which  has  hot 
and  cold  running  water  as  a result 
of  fires  which  still  smolder  far  under- 
ground. This  is  the  “enemy”  that 
Task  Force  43  will  meet  when  it 
begins  its  invasion. 

In  the  best  military  tradition,  the 
Task  Force  staff  is  now  poring  over 
the  report  of  a scouting  party,  sub- 


mitted by  the  USS  Atka  (AGB  3), 
recently  returned  from  the  Antarctic. 
From  these  reports  possible  sites  for 
bases  have  been  determined. 

Atka’s  description  of  the  Antarctic 
tallies  with  those  of  other  expedi- 
tions. It  tells  of  huge  glaciers,  of 
X>ack  ice  so  strong  that  the  powerful 
icebreaker  was  rebuffed  in  several  at- 
tempts to  locate  camx)  sites,  and  of 
icebergs  many  times  larger  than  the 
,shix5.  The  crew  also  remembers  viv- 
idly the  rough  seas  encountered  after 
the  ship  x^assed  Lat.  60°  South. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  aspects 
of  Atka’s  report  is  the  moderate  tem- 
peratures recorded  during  her  stay  in 
the  southernmost  x^art  of  the  world. 
During  much  of  the  time  she  spent 


NAVYMEN  OF  the  advance  party  look 
over  a Kiwi  bird  in  New  Zealand 
Atka's  last  stop  before  the  Antarctic. 


roaming  the  icebound  coast,  tempera- 
tures seldom  fell  below  20  °F  and  on 
many  occasions  it  was  a balmy  30°. 

However,  the  Atka  visit  to  the  Ant- 
artic  came  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary, the  summer  months  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.  Had  they  remained 
for  the  winter  they  would  have  told 
a much  different  story.  Temperatures 
of  minus  75°  and  lower  have  been 
recorded  by  previous  visitors. 

Many  members  of  the  Task  Force 
can  vouch  for  those  figures.  The  most 
X^rominent  of  these  is  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  usn,  (Ret.),  who 
has  been  designated  as  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  present  operation. 

Rear  Admiral  George  Dufek,  usn, 
(Ret.),  Task  Force  Commander,  is 
also  a veteran  polar  explorer  with  two 
trips  to  the  Antarctic  and  two  to  the 
Arctic  to  his  credit.  The  Antarctic 
cold  is  a personal  matter  to  him  — 
during  his  last  visit  he'  fell  into  the 
water  while  making  a highline  trans- 
fer at  sea. 

Medical  experts  have  warned  that 
anyone  falling  into  the  water  in  the 
area  could  live  only  eight  minutes. 
Split-second  timing  and  topnotch  sea- 
manship combined  to  pull  the  Ad- 
miral ( then  Captain ) out  of  the  water 
in  seven  minutes. 

There  are  at  least  three  enlisted 
members  of  the  staff  of  Task  Force 
43  who  have  also  visited  Antarctica 
before.  William  R.  Blades,  QMC,  usn, 
Owen  M.  Perry,  ETC,  usn,  and  Nor- 
man A.  Sack,  PHI,  USN,  were  along 
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on  “Operation  Highjump,”  the  Navy’s 
last  large  expedition  to  this  region. 

This  year’s  trip  to  the  Antarctic  by 
Task  Force  43  will  be  the  first  of  four 
to  be  made.  This  year’s  group,  as  the 
first  force  of  the  big  program,  will 
have  the  job  of  setting  up  bases  to  be 
manned  by  scientific  observers  in  the 
period  1957-58,  which  has  been 
designated  International  Geophysical 
Year.  This  will  be  a world-wide  event 
and  scientists  from  many  countries 
will  set  up  shop  at  a number  of  iso- 
lated places,  primarily  in  the  two 
polar  regions,  to  conduct  scientific 
studies. 

The  first  trip  south  will  carry  a 
construction  battalion,  with  needed 
equipment  and  supplies  to  set  up  the 
main  base  of  operations.  The  task 
force  will  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
main  base  for  about  six  weeks  before 
returning  to  the  U.S.  When  they  re- 
turn they  will  leave  behind  them  a 
wintering-over  party,  composed  pri- 
marily of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  Seabees,  who  will  remain  until 
the  Task  Force  returns  in  1956.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  Seabees  will 
work  on  the  communications  office, 
establish  a runway  for  aircraft  and  en- 
large the  living  quarters. 

At  present  the  headquarters  of  the 
task  force  is  in  Washington  where 
the  staff  is  busy  making  the  many 
preparations  needed  for  an  operation 
of  this  size.  One  of  the  first,  and  easi- 
est steps  was  the  selection  of  a name 
for  the  expedition. 

Admiral  Dufek  took  care  of  that 
matter  in  short  order.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  up  the  Admiral 
didn’t  hesitate  when  he  suggested 
the  name,  “Operation  Deepfreeze.” 

“Nothing,”  said  the  Admiral,  “could 
be  more  appropriate.  Even  though 
the  main  body  of  the  task  force  will 
only  be  in  the  Antarctic  during  the 
summer  months,  we’ll  see  little  but 
ice.  We  will,  in  effect,  be  living  atop 
one  gigantic  deep  freeze  and  we 
might  as  well  brag  about  it.” 

Everything  hasn’t  been  so  simple 
as  picking  the  name  for  the  expedi- 
tion, but  so  far  there  have  been  no 
major  hitches  in  the  planning  and 
preparation  of  the  trip.  This  happy 
situation  is  due  primarily  to  the  effi- 
cient staff,  but  there  are  other  reasons. 
As  one  chief  petty  officer  put  it,  “It 
is  amazing  how  the  word  ‘Antarctic’ 
stiis  an  interest  in  everyone  we  meet. 
No  matter  where  we  go  for  help  or 
supplies,  all  we  have  to  do  is  mention 
that  we  are  going  to  the  South  Pole. 
People  jump  to  help  us.  In  many  cases 


NAVYMEN  OF  A PREVIOUS  expedition  carry  snow  blocks  to  base's  melter  chute 
to  make  drinking  water.  Operation  Deepfreeze  will  use  snow  only  in  emergency. 


they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
help  us  in  every  possible  manner.” 

The  interest  generated  by  the  ex- 
pedition has  been  tremendous,  not 
only  in  Washington,  but  throughout 
the  Navy.  Early  in  January  1955 
when  Alnav  8 asked  for  volunteers 
from  among  certain  enlisted  ratings 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  staff  and  in  the 
construction  battalion,  the  response 
nearly  swamped  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

At  the  last  count,  a total  of  4305 
qualified  men  had  forwarded  a re- 
quest to  join  the  expedition.  Some  of 
these  volunteers  were  men  serving  in 
uss  Atka,  then  cruising  off  the  coast 
of  Antarctica.  No  one  knows  how 
many  other  men  might  have  volun- 
teered had  they  been  able  to  meet 
the  requirements.  As  it  was,  many 


were  disapointed,  as  only  226  billets 
were  open. 

While  the  staff  is  busy  taking  care 
of  the  needed  paper  work  and  plan- 
ning, other  naval  installations  are  also 
preparing  for  the  expedition.  In  Pa- 
tuxent River,  Md.,  Air  Development 
Squadron  Six  is  in  the  process  of  win- 
terizing its  planes,  and  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  Squadron  are  getting  daily 
briefing  on  the  flying  conditions  they 
will  encounter  in  the  white  continent 
to  the  south. 

VX-6,  which  will  have  transports, 
helicopters,  patrol  bombers  and  small- 
er planes,  will  be  a busy  group  when 
they  reach  the  Antarctic.  In  addition 
to  flying  supplies  and  equipment 
wherever  needed  they  will  have  the 
job  of  flying  air-mapping  missions. 
These  missions  will  supply  other  units 


VETERAN  OF  ICY  WATERS  of  both  North  and  South  polar  regions  USS  Afka 
(AGB  3)  made  the  preliminary  scouting  cruise  to  the  Antarctic  last  winter. 
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SEALS  AT  'ADM  Byrd  Bay'  were  as 
tame  as  the  penguins  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  their  first  look  at  mankind. 


of  the  expedition  witli  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  overland  trips  to  be 
made. 

Tbe  belicopters  will,  weather  per- 
mitting, be  out  in  front  of  the  ice- 
breakers, helping  to  find  passages 
through  the  pack  ice.  The  smaller 
planes  will  come  in  for  their  share  of 
work,  flying  short  ice  reconnaissance 
missions. 

The  construction  battalion  is  as- 
sembling in  Davisville,  R.  I.,  where 
polar  veterans  are  explaining  the  vari- 
ous problems  involved  in  construction 
work  under  the  cold  weather  condi- 
tions that  will  prevail. 

Ships  taking  part  in  “Operation 
Deepfreeze”  will  be  gathering  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  Norfolk,  V'a.  Like  all 
other  elements  of  the  task  force,  the 
men  will  attend  indoctrination  classes 
in  cold  weather  procedure. 

uss  Glacier  (AGB  4),  Edisto 
(AGB  2),  Arneh  (AKA  56),  Wyan- 
dot (AKA  92),  Nespelen  (AOG  55), 


YOG  70,  the  MSTS  ship  Greenville 
Victory  and  uscGC  Eastwind  (WAGB 
279)  are  the  ships  scheduled  to  make 
the  trip. 

The  task  force  will  assemble  some 
time  in  October  1955  and  leave  port 
in  November  to  begin  the  long  trek 
southward.  Before  that  time,  myriad 
quantities  of  equipment  and  supplies 
will  have  to  be  loaded,  checked  and 
double-checked  for,  in  the  Antarctic, 
Task  Force  43  will  be  a self-sufficient 
organization  with  little  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  except  by  radio. 

When  the  Task  Force  arrives,  the 
Antarctic  will  be  in  for  a busy  four 
years,  as  this  expedition  will  be  the 
best  equipped,  best  prepared  and 
longest  of  any  previous  expedition. 

A full  schedule  ha«  been  estab- 
lished to  guide  the  task  force  over  the 
next  four  years.  Briefly,  this  is  what 
will  be  done  on  the  four  trips: 

• 1955-56  — Ships  will  depart  in 
November  and  land  all  supplies  and 
equipment  onto  tbe  shelf  ice  at  Main 
Base  during  January  1956.  Gonstruc- 
tion  personnel  will  build  the  base 
camp,  commence  work  on  the  snow- 
compacted  runway,  and  erect  an  air 
operating  facility  nearby.  The  ships 
will  depart  Main  Base  for  the  U.S. 
in  February,  leaving  a Navy  winter- 
ing-over party  of  approximately  7 offi- 
cers and  114  men  to  complete  the 
runway  and  operate  the  airfield  dur- 
ing October  19.56.  At  that  time  tractor 
trains  will  commence  overland  trans- 
portation of  supplies,  equipment  and 
construetion  party  to  the  seeond  base 
in  Marie  Byrd  Land  at  80°  South 
Lat.,  120°  West  Long.  At  the  same 
time,  another  construction  group  will 
fly  to  the  South  Pole  to  establish  the 
third  base.  Here,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment will  be  flown  in  and  air-dropped. 

• 1955-57  — Ships  of  the  task 


force  will  again  depart  U.S.  ports  in 
November  to  arrive  during  January. 
The  scientists  who  will  man  the  three 
bases  during  the  winter  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  inland  bases  by  airlift  or 
overland  transportation  as  weather- 
conditions  permit.  Supplies  for  two 
years  of  operations  will  be  provided 
for  the  men  at  each  station  in  case 
resupply  is  rendered  impossible  the 
following  year.  Ships  return  to  U.S. 
ports  in  February. 

• 1957-58  — Ships  leave  the  U.S. 
in  November  for  resupply  mission 
with  necessary  aircraft  flying  to  Main 
Base.  After  all  three  bases  have  been 
resupplied  the  task  force  will  return 
to  the  U.S. 

• 1958-59  — Ships  leave  in  No-  | 
vember,  arrive  in  Antarctica  in  Janu-  I 
ary.  All  personnel  at  inland  bases  will 
then  be  air-lifted  to  Main  Base  and  ‘ 
men  and  equipment  loaded  aboard 
ships  for  return  to  the  U.S.  in  Febru-  ; 
ary. 

That  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
schedule  ever  prepared  for  any  ex-  I 
pedition  that  has  headed  into  the  win-  | 
tery  land  of  Antarctica.  In  addition, 
the  group  at  the  South  Pole  will  be  ! 
history  makers  as  only  twice  before,  ■ 
in  the  Antarctic  summer  of  1911-12,  > 
has  man  ever  stepped  foot  on  the  site  I 
of  the  South  Pole.  Then,  within  a 
month,  two  parties  reached  the  same 
point.  Since  that  time  the  only  sight 
of  the  pole  has  been  from  the  air  and 
never  has  a group  remained  there  j 
throughout  the  long  winter.  I 

Now  the  U.S.  Navy  is  preparing  to 
set  up  a base  on  the  bottom  of  the 
world,  flying  in  men,  equipment  and  ! 
supplies.  The  Navymen  who  reach  i 
the  South  Pole  will  be  mainly  Sea-  : 
bees.  They  will  have  the  tough  tasks  | 
of  fighting  time  and  cold  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  base  completely  construe- 


HEAVY  PRESSURE  ICE  assumes  fantastic  forms  during  the  long  Antarctic  night. 
Large  ice  fractures  such  as  this  are  just  one  of  many  polar  hazards  to  be  faced. 


ted  and  habitable  before  the  short 
summer  is  over. 

Once  they  have  done  their  job, 
they  will  head  back  to  Main  Base, 
leaving  the  scientists  to  spend  the 
next  two  years  at  the  Pole.  Most  of 
that  time  the  scientists  will  be  in  com- 
plete darkness,  seeing  the  sun  only 
for  short  periods  during  the  summer. 

One  base  will  be  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Pole  itself,  which  is 
located  on  a plateau  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  plateau  is  a bar- 
ren, desolate  spot  with  no  known  life, 
nothing  but  snow,  ice  and  extreme 
cold.  Even  the  penguins  don’t  travel 
that  far  south.  The  men  remaining 
will  be  completely  dependent  upon 
the  supplies  and  equipment  flown  in 
to  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  area 
which  could  serve  as  food. 

What  they  find  at  the  South  Pole 
in  the  interests  of  science  is  a matter 
for  conjecture.  The  others  who  have 
gone  before  did  nothing  more  than 
locate  the  Pole,  take  a few  sightings 
to  establish  their  position  and  then 
depart.  This  time,  however,  thanks 
to  the  many  modern  innovations,  the 
scientists  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  observe  the  area,  living  in  com- 
parative luxury  while  they  do  so. 

At  both  the  inland  bases  the  men 
remaining  through  the  winter  will 
have  weather-proof  dwellings, 
equipped  with  more  than  adequate 
means  of  heating.  They  will  have 
food  and  equipment  to  last  two  full 
years,  or  more,  and  their  clothing 
and  personal  equipment  will  be  the 
best  that  man  can  devise. 

Compare  that  with  the  expeditions 
of  Norway’s  Roald  Amundsen  and 
England’s  Robert  Scott,  in  the  Ant- 
arctic summer  of  1911-12.  Both 
went  into  the  land  with  what  would 
now  be  considered  primitive  equip- 
ment. They  fought  their  way  through 
to  the  pole  on  foot  and  faced  almost 
insurmountable  odds. 

Theirs  was  a strange  race  to  fame, 
glory  and  disaster.  Scott,  a veteran 
Antarctic  explorer,  was  determined 
to  be  the  first  man  to  reach  the 
South  Pole.  On  a previous  trip  to 
the  Antarctic  he  had  pushed  to  82° 
17'  South  Latitude,  163°  East 
Longitude.  He  came  back,  primed 
and  ready  to  push  all  the  way  to 
90°  South  Latitude. 

Amundsen  knew  little  about  the 
Antarctic.  His  previous  expeditions 
had  all  been  in  the  region  of  the 
North  Pole.  He  was  credited  with 
being  the  first  to  sail  through  the 


Northwest  Passage  from  east  to  west 
in  1905.  His  ambition  at  that  time 
was  to  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
North  Pole. 

During  1909  and  1910  the  two 
men  were  preparing  for  trips  to  op- 
posite ends  of  the  earth.  Then  a blow 
fell  that  shattered  Amundsen’s  plans. 
He  learned  that  Rear  Admiral  Robert 
E.  Peary,  USN,  had  planted  the 
U.  S.  flag  on  the  North  Pole. 

Amundsen  continued  with  his 
plans  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. After  getting  his  equipment 
and  ships  ready,  he  set  sail.  Once 
safely  at  sea,  where  he  felt  he 
wouldn’t  be  called  back,  he  relayed 
the  message,  “Heading  south.” 

Those  two  words  set  the  stage  for 
one  of  the  strangest  races  the  world 
has  ever  seen  with  one  party  reaping 
fame,  the  other  death.  At  that  stage 
of  the  game  it  looked  as  though 
Scott  had  all  the  best  of  it.  He  knew 
the  country,  had  more  experience  and 
was  far  ahead  of  the  Norwegian  in 
his  planning. 

Scott  made  one  mistake.  He 
didn’t  leave  his  camp  soon  enough. 
He  was  delayed  until  13  days  after 
Amundsen  and  his  party  were  under- 
way on  their  quest  for  the  South 
Pole.  The  two  groups  left  from  dif- 
ferent locations  and  Scott’s  point  of 
departure  was  the  greater  distance 
from  the  Pole,  adding  another  bur- 
den to  overcome. 

The  Norwegians  traveled  light 


with  a small  party  and  a large  num- 
ber of  dogs.  These  served  a double 
purpose.  They  relieved  the  men  of 
the  job  of  pulling  the  sled  and  also 
served  as  food  when  the  going  got 
rough. 

The  English  group  depended  up- 
on a large  party,  with  men  pulling 
the  sleds.  At  certain  points  they 
dropped  off  food  caches  for  use  on 
the  return  trip.  The  constant  pulling 
on  the  sleds  slowed  the  men  down 
and  caused  a great  deal  of  the  provi- 
sions to  be  lost. 

Both  parties  had  good  weather  on 
the  trip  inland,  but  Amundsen  and 
his  light,  fast  moving  party  reached 
the  Pole  first.  That  was  a wonderful 
day  for  his  group,  as  they  raised 
the  flag  of  Norway  over  the  Pole 
and  stood  on  the  cold  plateau 
cheering.  Their  spirits  stayed  high 
and  for  the  next  four  days  they  re- 
mained at  the  South  Pole  taking 
1‘eadings  and  tests  to  prove  that  they 
had  reached  the  southernmost  point 
in  the  world. 

They  kept  looking  for  Scott  and 
his  party  but  after  the  fourth  day 
gave  up  and  decided  to  start  back. 
Before  leaving,  they  built  snow  pil- 
lars, left  supplies,  a tent  and  a sled 
with  a note  for  Scott  and  his  men. 

A few  weeks  later  Scott  and  four 
others  of  his  party  reached  the  Pole, 
only  to  find  that  they  had  been 
beaten  in  their  quest  for  fame. 
They  were  a heartbroken  group  and 
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HELICOPTER  TAKES  OFF  from  deck  of  Atka  to  scout  for  best  passage  through 
maze  of  ice.  They  will  be  valuable  guides  for  ships  and  men  of  Task  Force  43. 


Scott  wrote  in  his  diary,  “It  is  a ter- 
rible disappointment  and  I am  very 
sorry  for  my  loyal  companions.” 

The  Norwegian  explorers,  buoyed 
by  their  epic-making  trip,  practically 
flew  back  to  their  ships  without 
trouble  of  any  sort.  They  made  the 
trip  in  a httle  over  a month,  the  same 
trip  that  had  taken  them  three  months 
to  eover  on  their  way  to  the  Pole. 

Scott’s  party,  dealt  a psychological 
blow  upon  finding  they  were  the 
second  to  arrive,  had  nothing  but 
trouble.  They  ran  into  intense  eold, 
were  buflFeted  by  storms  and  eventu- 
ally lost  their  way.  Seven  months 
later,  another  party  searching  for 
them,  found  Scott  and  his  men  frozen 
to  death  in  their  sleeping  bags. 

Scott  and  his  men  were  the  last  to 
set  foot  on  that  high  plateau  and 
the  Navymen  reaching  there  this 
trip  will  no  doubt  stop  and  bow 


OPERATION  DEEPFREEZE  will  face  the  same  dangers  pictured  here  in  early 
expedition  but  modern  equipment  will  give  them  advantage  over  predecessors. 


their  heads  for  a moment  in  respect 
to  a brave  group  of  men. 

Although  there  have  been  no  sub- 
sequent visitors  to  the  South  Pole, 
other  than  by  air,  sinee  1911  there  j 
have  been  many  expeditions  to  that  ! 
frozen  land.  The  U.  S.  Navy  has  i 
done  much  of  the  exploring.  It  was  : 
a Navyman,  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes,  USN  (later  Rear  Admiral),  ' 
who  first  diseovered  land  Antarctica.  ; 

In  1840  Wilkes  led  a Navy  expe- 
dition to  Antarctica  and,  in  a small 
wooden  ship,  penetrated  deep  ‘ 
enough  into  the  ice  to  spot  Enderby 
Land.  Before  his  discovery  it  was 
generally  believed  that,  like  the 
Arctic,  there  was  nothing  but  ice 
and  snow  at  the  South  Pole.  ! 

In  more  recent  years  Rear  Admiral 
Byrd  has  made  a total  of  four  trips  , 
to  Antarctica.  During  one  of  his  | 
trips  he  remained  alone  in  a small 
hut,  200  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  l 
expedition,  for  more  than  70  days. 
He  suffered  greatly,  and  nearly  lost 
his  life,  but  his  account  of  the  polar 
night  and  the  observations  he  made  ; 
at  that  time  have  been  of  immense  , 
value  to  all  who  have  followed.  | 

The  last  big  U.  S.  expedition  to  i 
travel  to  the  Antaretie  was  an  all- 
Navy  show.  It  was  the  largest  expe- 
dition ever  undertaken  and  aU  told, 

13  ships,  ranging  from  a carrier  to 
a submarine,  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition, “Operation  Highjump.” 

Planes  from  the  carrier  flew  map- 
ping missions  over  a great  portion  of 
Antarctica  during  that  operation  and 
their  photos  will  be  of  value  to  those 
making  the  trek  southward  during 
the  next  few  years. 

The  last  Navymen  to  visit  Ant- 
arctica were  the  crew  members  of 
Atka.  Their  activities  were  limited 
pretty  much  to  the  coastal  regions 
to  locate  harbors  and  landing  spots 
for  the  coming  expedition. 

“Operation  Deepfreeze”  will  be  a 
eontinuation  of  the  Navy’s  efforts 
toward  learning  more  about  the 
world  around  us.  While  the  Task 
Force  is  busily  preparing  for  this 
and  the  subsequent  trips,  while  the 
men  condition  themselves  both  men- 
tally and  physieally,  while  plans 
and  Op-orders  are  readied— Antarc- 
tica lies  waiting,  a challenge  to  all 
eomers.  A land  of  wonder  and  mys- 
tery, waiting  for  the  men  bold 
enough  and  tough  enough  to  master 
it.  Antarctica  is  waiting  and  the  men 
of  Task  Foree  43  are  sure  that  they 
can  handle  the  job.— 

Bob  OhI,  JOC,  USN. 

ALL  HANDS 


Blue-Nosed  Horned  Shellback  Dragons  Make  Up  Ship's  Crew 


The  certificate  collectors  on  board 
USS  Edisto  (AGB  2)  will  long 
remember  1955  as  a banner  year. 
They  will  have  qualified  for  at 
least  four  of  the  most  coveted  cer- 
tificates a salt  could  yearn  for. 

Early  in  1955  Edisto,  then  on 
routine  winter  operations,  crossed 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  poked  her 
nose  into  the  domain  of  King  Polar 
Bear.  He  came  aboard  with  the 
proper  pomp  and  circumstance,  in 
this  case  a blistering  snow  storm. 


and  made  known  his  dislike  for 
“Red  Noses”  (those  sailors  who 
had  never  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle 

In  short  order.  King  Polar  Bear 
and  his  Royal  Court  took  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration  and,  along 
with  the  Blue  Noses  aboard,  ad- 
ministered stern  justice  to  those 
whose  nose  had  not  yet  turned 
color. 

In  the  near  future,  as  one  of  the 
ships  of  Task  Force  43  which  is 
heading  to  the  Antarctic  in  Novem- 
ber, the  crew  members  of  Edisto 


will  qualify  as  (1)  Shellbacks,  by 
virtue  of  their  crossing  the  Equa- 
tor; (2)  Frozen  Stiffs,  the  name 
given  those  who  invade  the  domain 
of  the  Emperor  Penguin  south  of 
the  Antarctic  Circle;  and  (3)  mem- 
bers of  the  Realm  of  the  Colden 


Dragon  through  crossing  the  In- 
ternational Date  Line. 

At  the  Equator,  Edisto  and  the 
other  ships  of  Task  Force  43  will 
be  met  by  Neptunus  Rex  and  his 
court.  The  royal  monarch  of  the 
deep  will  take  over  the  ships  for  a 
short  period,  long  enough  to  greet 
all  Shellbacks  already  aboard  and 
to  insure  that  all  “pollywogs” 
( those  who  have  not  yet  crossed  the 
equator)  are  welcomed  into  fold. 


On  crossing  the  Antarctic  Circle, 
Emperor  Penguin  will  make  his 
presence  known.  In  a royal  man- 
ner he  will  inquire  about  those 
poor,  unfortunate  souls  who  have 
never  before  dared  to  enter  his 
kingdom.  Once  he  has  met  these 
sad  ones,  he  will  make  them  mem- 
bers of  his  Frozen  Stiff  Domain. 

At  the  180th  Meridian,  the 
Golden  Dragon  will  come  aboard 
the  ships  to  welcome  all  hands 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Far  East. 


Records  of  the  meetings  with  the 
different  rulers  will  repose  in  each 
man’s  service  jacket  as  proof  that 
he  is  indeed  one  of  the  few  who  rate 
as  visitors  to  the  four  domains. 

Should  the  men  of  Edisto  need 
any  further  proof,  that  too  may 
well  be  forthcoming  — since  Navy- 
men  like  to  whip  up  certificates 
for  any  unusual  event.  Chances  are 
that  the  task  force  as  a whole  will 
put  out  their  own  special  “Opera- 
tion Deepfreeze”  certificate  to  mark 
their  conquest  of  the  Antarctic. 


ANCIENT  TRADITIONS  of  the  sea  are  perpetuated  by  Navymen  as  they  cross  equator  to  become  'Shellbacks.' 
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THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  From  Headquarters 


• SHORE  DUTY— The  Bureau  has 
vacant  billets  for  chief  machinist’s 
mates  and  chief  enginemen  in  some 
naval  districts  which  are  not  being 
currently  filled  due  to  lack  of  re- 
quests on  the  Shore  Duty  Eligibility 
List  for  assignment  to  those  areas. 
If  you  are  an  MMC  or  ENC  inter- 
ested in  shore  duty,  get  your  request 
in  now. 

Shore  duty  requests  from  TMCs 
and  EMCs  are  also  needed  to  fill 
vacant  billets  at  shore  activities 
under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Train- 
ing (most  of  which  are  located  in 
the  Sixth,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Naval 
Districts) . 

Other  general  service  ratings  in 
short  supply  on  the  SDEL  for  the 
Sixth,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Naval  Dis- 
tricts include  PNCs,  CMCs,  SDCs, 
MMCs,  ENCs,  and  strikers  of  most 


ratings.  Eligible  YNCs  who  request 
duty  in  the  Fifth  Naval  District  can 
expect  early  orders. 

Billets  for  aviation  ratings  such  as 
ADs,  ATs,  and  AMs  go  a-begging  in 
Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training  activi- 
ties because  not  enough  men  in 
those  rating  request  CNATRA  billets. 
CNATRA  has  nearly  2000  empty 
billets  in  the  Sixth,  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Naval  Districts  available  to 
qualified  ADs  for  the  asking. 

Remember,  your  chance  of  get- 
ting shore  duty  is  always  improved 
if  you  include  “Anywhere  U.S.”  as 
your  third  choice  of  shore  duty.  See 
All  Hands,  May  1955  p.  30  and 
BuPers  Inst.  1306. 20B  for  complete 
information  on  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  requesting  shore 
duty.  See  also  the  article  “What’s 
Your  Next  Duty  Station?”  in  the 
July  issue  of  All  Hands,  p.  30. 

e TRANSFERS  — Commands  have 
been  instructed  to  reduce  the  fre- 
quency of  permanent  changes  of 
station  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
such  changes  more  than  once  per 
fiscal  year.  The  rule  does  not  apply 
to  transfers  to  and  from  service 
schools. 

Whenever  more  frequent  changes 
are  necessary  and  where  payment  of 
a dislocation  allowance  is  involved, 
eaeh  case  must  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  who  in 
turn  will  request  a finding  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  needs 
of  the  service  require  such  a move. 

When  the  Secretary  has  made  a 
favorable  finding,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  will  authorize  the  follow- 
ing specific  phrase  to  be  indicated  on 
each  order  or  endorsement:  “The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  found 
that  more  than  one  permanent 
change  of  station  in  the  fiscal  year  is 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
service.” 

In  individual  cases  considerable 
detailed  information  is  required  in 
the  requests,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  reach  a finding  that  the 
move  is  actually  required.  However, 
in  moves  which  are  directly  related 


to  changes  of  home  ports  of  units 
and  to  inactivation  of  ships  individ- 
ual findings  by  the  Secretary  would 
be  impracticable  and  could  not  serve 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  moves. 
In  these  cases  the  command  in- 
volved may  request  a group  finding 
for  everyone  involved.  Alnav  34  sets 
forth  specific  instructions.  Conditions 
governing  payment  of  the  dislocation 
allowance  and  entitlement  are  set 
forth  in  Joint  Travel  Regulations, 
Chapter  9. 

• ADVANCE  PAY— Shipboard  per- 
sonnel with  dependents  can  now 
draw  up  to  three  months’  pay  if 
their  ship  makes  a duly  authorized 
change  of  home  yard  or  home  port. 

Applications  for  the  advance  pay 
can  be  submitted  at  any  time  after 
the  ship  has  received  official  notice 
of  the  change  of  home  yard  or  home 
port  but  must  be  done  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  change  has  taken 
place. 

Men  with  less  then  six  months’  ob- 
ligated service  are  not  eligible  for 
this  new  pay  feature. 

The  total  that  a man  can  draw 
will  be  determined  by  his  basic  pay, 
minus  any  deductions  for  tax,  allot- 
ments or  indebtedness  resulting 
from  a previous  advance  pay. 

Authority  for  payment  may  be 
found  in  Alnav  48.  Paragraph 
044285  of  the  Navy  Comptroller  s 
Manual  describes  the  procedures. 

• MEDICAL  CARE  CHANGES  - 
Drugs  and  medical  stores,  standard 
and  non-standard,  which  are  carried 
in  stock  may  now  be  issued  on 
prescriptions  of  either  your  military 
or  civilian  doctor  for  use  by  you, 
your  dependents  or  widow.  Ap- 
proval of  the  commanding  officer, 
medical  officer  or  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  medical  facility 
filling  the  prescription  is  necessary  for 
prescriptions  written  by  a civilian 
physician. 

However,  only  reasonable  quanti- 
ties of  drugs  and  medical  stores  may 
be  dispensed  under  this  authority, 
and  all  commands  will  guard  against 
abuses  of  this  privilege. 

In  addition.  X-ray,  laboratory, 
physical  therapy  and  other  ambula- 
tory, diagnostic  or  therapeutic  meas- 
ures for  dependents  which  are  re- 
quested by  your  civilian  physician 
may  be  provided,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  your  CO  or  department 
heads  designated  by  him. 
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• SLEEVE  MARKS-Fleet  trial  of  a 
proposed  new  “Ship-name  sleeve 
mark”  will  get  underway  sometime 
in  October  1955  on  various  ships 
representing  all  major  type  com- 
mands. 

The  new  sleeve  mark  will  show 
“USS  Ship-name”  in  embroidered 
white  letters  on  a blue  back  ground. 

It  will  be  curved 
slightly  to  fit  the 
shoulder  and  will 
be  worn  centered 
on  the  right  sleeve 
of  both  dress  blue 
and  white  pump- 
er, just  below  the 
sleeve  seam. 

During  the  test- 
ing  period  th^ 
ship  sleeve  marks 
will  be  issued  to 
each  of  the  first 
six  pay  grades  in  the  crews  of  the  se- 
lected ships  for  wear  on  the  dress 
blue  jumpers  and  liberty  whites.  Fol- 
lowing the  testing  period  a special 
sheet  will  be  filled  out  by  each  man 
taking  part  in  the  trial.  If  the  results 
prove  favorable  there  is  a possibility 
that  these  marks,  giving  the  ship 
name,  will  be  adopted  Navy-wide. 

The  new  ship  name  mark  was 
designed  after  a flood  of  letters  and 
requests  from  Navymen  as  well  as 
official  comments  from  Fleet  com- 
mands, requesting  a return  to  the 
practice  of  putting  the  ship’s  name 
on  the  flat  hat,  or  some  similar  iden- 
tification. The  letters  stressed  the 
fact  that  pride  in  the  unit  would  be 
increased  if  some  method  of  iden- 
tification with  the  unit  was  included 
in  the  uniform. 

After  much  research  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  method  now  being  tested 
was  suggested.  Officials  felt  that  it 
was  superior  to  the  other  method  in 
as  much  as  it  could  be  used  on  both 
the  blue  and  white  uniforms,  and 
not  restricted  to  the  flat  hat,  which 
is  not  frequently  worn. 

The  placing  of  the  ship’s  name 
on  the  flat  hat  band  went  out  of 
use  during  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II  when  it  was  decided  that  for 
security  factors  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  location  of  the  various 
ships  wasn’t  announced  in  such  a 
pronounced  manner. 

While  the  final  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  sleeve  marks  will  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Permanent 
Uniform  Board,  the  men  who  will 


be  wearing  the  sleeve  marks  will 
have  a great  deal  to  say  concerning 
the  possibility  of  acceptance,  for  it 
will  be  their  reaction  that  guides  the 
Uniform  Board  in  making  its  recom- 
mendation to  SecNav. 

Ships  taking  part  in  the  testing 
are,  USS  Rogers  (DDR  876),  USS 
Wasp  (CVA  18),  USS  Kerrnit 
Roosevelt  (ARC  16),  USS  Stark 
County  (LST  1134),  USS  Tang 
(SS  563),  USS  O’Rannon  (DDE 
450),  USS  Lake  Champlain  (CVA 
39)  or  USS  Ticonderoga  (CVA  14), 
USS  Harder  (SS  568),  USS  Rival 
(MSO  468),  USS  Mississippi  (AG 
128),  USS  Miller  (DD  535),  USS 
Fremont  (APA  44),  USS  Vulcan 
(AR  5)  and  USS  Boston  (CAG  1). 

• EXTENDED  LIBERTY-The  Navy 
has  approved  96-hour  liberties  for 
personnel  in  “isolated  areas,”  pro- 
vided two  of  the  liberty  days  fall  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  To  date  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  desig- 
nated two  commands  as  “isolated,” 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Haw- 
thorne, Me.,  and  Naval  Radio  Sta- 
tion, Winter  Harbor,  Me. 

Six  Marine  Corps  commands  at 
Cherry  Point  and  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.  C.,  have  already  been  authorized 
to  grant  extended  liberty  to  their 
personnel  once  a month. 

• TRAILER  TRAVEL  - Navymen 
headed  for  Alaska  with  trailers  are 
advised  by  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  that  the  type  of 
vehicles  allowed  to  pull  house  trailers 
on  the  Northwest  Highway  system 
is  restricted. 

Because  of  the  steep  hills  and  fre- 
quently icy  conditions  of  the  road 
there  have  been  many  instances  of 
accidents  caused  by  trailers  and  the 
towing  automobiles. 

Under  present  regulations,  any 
house  trailer  20  feet  or  longer  must 
be  pulled  by  either  a four-wheel 
drive  jeep,  a truck  of  at  least  one- 
ton  rating  or  a vehicle  of  similar 
power. 

• PICKED  FOR  USN-A  total  of 
1449  Naval  Reserve  and  temporary 
officers  have  been  selected  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Regular  Navy  under  the 
Augmentation  Program. 

Of  those  selected,  1032  were  in 
the  line  category,  while  417  are  offi- 
cers in  the  various  staff  corps. 

The  selectees  were  chosen  from 
the  more  than  4000  active  and  inac- 
tive duty  Reservists  and  temporary 
officers  who  had  applied  for  Regular 
Navy  commissions. 


Sample  shows 
position 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 
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This  is  the  month  that  opens  the 
ichool  year  for  thousands  of  Navy 
dependents  and  many  others  through- 
out the  country.  But  the  Navyman  is 
continually  "at  school"  in  that  he's 
always  learning.  This  is  a fairly  easy 
quix  and  you  should  score  well.  Study 
the  pictures  closely  and  score  yourself 
with  2.5  for  three  correct,  3.0  for  four 
right  answers,  3.5  for  five  correct  and 
4.0  for  getting  all  six. 


1.  This  insigne  is  worn  by  an  enlisted 
man  qualified  as  a:  (a)  boatswain's 
mate  (b)  Assault  Boat  Coxswain  (c) 
Admiral's  Barge  Coxswain. 

2.  This  distinguishing  mark  is  worn 
(a)  on  the  left  sleeve  between  the  wrist 
and  the  elbow  (b)  on  the  left  breast 
(c)  on  the  right  sleeve  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow. 


3.  You  shouldn't  miss  identification 

of  this  aircraft.  The  distinctive  "T"  j 
shaped  tail  should  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
(a)  JRM-1  Mars  (b)  P5M-2  Marlin  (c) 
PBY  Catalina. 

4.  This  seaplane  is  used  primarily  for 

(a)  transportation  of  personnel  and  ? 
cargo  (b)  long-range  photo  reconnais-  i 
sance  (c)  anti-submarine  patrol.  ^ 


5.  You  should  readily  recognize  what 
type  ship  this  is.  It  is  an  (a)  LSD  (b) 
LST  (c)  LSM. 

6.  Before  May  of  this  year,  these 
ships  were  known  only  by  their  hull 
numbers.  Now,  they  will  be  named 
after  (a)  mountains  (b)  towns  with  pop- 
u'ations  of  less  than  10,000  (c)  counties. 

Answers  to  this  quiz  are  on  page  52. 
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A Day  in  the  Life  of  a 


Think  you  have  it  tough?  Consider 
then,  the  week’s  routine  a certain 
ADI  we  know. 

He  left  Norfolk  with  an  RAD  trans- 
port and  delivered  it  to  Pensacola. 
Then,  he  made  a test  hop  in  an  HUP 
helicopter  and  the  following  day  he 
delivered  it  to  Jacksonville. 

An  SNB  was  picked  up  there  and 
taken  back  to  Pensacola.  The  third 
day  he  tested  an  F6F  fighter  and  flew 

AWAY  WE  GO.  G.  R.  Goetz,  ADC, 
(AP),  USN,  leaves  for  mission  that  will 
take  him  around  the  entire  country. 


it  as  far  as  El  Paso,  Texas,  where 
nightfall  caught  him  and  he  was 
forced  to  set  down  because  of  the 
restriction  that  no  single  engine  air- 
craft may  be  ferried  at  night. 

The  fourth  day  our  aviation  ma- 
chinist’s mate  (an  aviation  pilot) 
proceeded  to  Litchfield,  Ariz.,  where 
delivery  was  made.  Stuck  there  with- 
out a further  assignment  he  obtained 
a ride  aboard  a MATS  flight  to  San 
Diego.  The  following  day  he  checked 
out  in  a trainer,  a T-28,  and  flew  it 
to  El  Paso  where  he  again  spent  the 
night.  Back  in  the  air  once  more  on 
the  sixth  day  with  the  T-28,  the  pilot 
delivered  it  to  Pensacola  and  made 
a test  hop  that  afternoon  in  another 
F6F  Hellcat  marked  for  delivery  at 
Norfolk.  The  seventh  and  final  day 
he  returned  to  Norfolk  and  pulled 
two  days’  liberty  before  going  out 
again. 

For  most  pilots,  a checkout  in  six 
or  eight  different  types  of  aircraft  is 
about  average.  But  that  isn’t  the  case 
for  our  friend  and  other  members  of 
Transport  Squadron  31,  based  at 
NAS,  Norfolk. 

The  pilots  of  VR-31  are  qualified 
to  fly,  as  an  average  per  man,  15 
planes.  Obviously,  they  put  in  plenty 
of  flight  time  fulfilling  the  squadron’s 
mission  of  ferrying  aircraft  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  roster  of  pilots  in  the 
squadron  comes  a combination  that 
can  and  does  fly  almost  every  type  of 
plane  used  by  the  Navy  today, 
whether  it  be  the  latest  jet  off  the 
assembly  line,  a helicopter  or  a basic 
trainer.  However,  the  squadron  does 
not  ferry  any  four-engine  transports 
of  the  R5D  and  R6D  variety.  Squad- 
rons using  these  types  of  planes  ferry 
their  own  aircraft. 

There  are  currently  64  pilots  as- 
signed to  VR-31.  Forty-five  are  offi- 
cers and  19  are  enlisted  men  who 
have  been  designated  aviation  pilots. 
Three  of  these  are  first  class  petty 
officers,  the  balance  are  chiefs. 

An  all-enlisted  crew  from  the 
squadron  set  a record  a year  ago 
when  it  ferried  a P5M-1  Marlin  sea- 
plane from  the  manufacturer  in  Bal- 
timore to  San  Diego.  It  was  the  first 
non-stop  coast-to-coast  flight  for  a 
P5M.  The  pilot  and  co-pilot  were 
both  aviation  machinist’s  mates  first 
class  (aviation  pilots). 

A chief  aviation  machinist’s  mate 


Flying  AD 

(aviation  pilot)  is  tied  with  a lieu- 
tenant for  the  squadron’s  record  for 
being  qualified  in  the  largest  number 
of  Navy  aircraft.  They  both  are  quali- 
fied in  29.  A chief  aviation  electri- 
cian’s mate  (aviation  pilot)  has  the 
highest  total  of  flight-time  hours  in 
the  squadron— 7710.2  to  date. 

During  the  past  year  VR-31  aver- 
aged 2632.9  flying  hours  per  month 
and  flew  an  average  of  501,506  miles 
a month,  comparable  to  20  trips 
around  the  world.  During  the  same 
period  of  time  an  average  of  218  de- 
liveries was  made  each  month. 

Pilots  and  crew  members  receive 
no  special  Navy  schooling  before 
their  assignment  to  the  squadron. 
After  reporting  aboard  they  attend 
short  courses  on  new  types  of  aircraft 
which  they  will  be  flying. 

These  courses  are  conducted  with- 
in the  squadron  as  a part  of  its  train- 
ing program  in  order  to  check  out 
pilots  who  are  inexperienced  on  cer- 
tain types  of  aircraft.  Fellow  pilots 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  planes 
serve  as  instructors. 

Training  for  new  models  is  con- 
ducted by  the  factories  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  for  a new  plane 
to  be  delivered.  For  modifications  of 
models,  no  formal  schooling  is  neces- 
sary. Ferry  pilots  carefully  read 
through  company  manuals  on  the 
plane’s  changes  and  then  are  checked 
out  by  the  factory  pilots. 

When  planes  are  ready  to  be  fer- 
ried from  a factory  to  a specific 
squadron,  from  a squadron  to  some 
overhaul  and  repair  department,  or 
any  other  destination,  VR-31  is  noti- 
fied. As  they  become  available,  pilots 
and  their  crews  are  then  assigned  for 
ferrying  operations. 

Requests  are  placed  on  a priority 
basis  according  to  the  urgency  in- 
volved for  transporting  various  types 
of  aircraft  from  one  point  to  another. 
Certain  types  may  be  in  great  de- 
mand and  therefore  receive  a high 
priority  for  transfer.  Others  may  be 
going  for  routine  overhaul  and  are 
ferried  when  time  permits. 

VR-31  works  in  close  conjunction 
with  VR-32,  a ferry  squadron  based 
at  San  Diego.  Both  squadrons  are 
under  Fleet  Logistics  Air  Wing,  At- 
lantic Continental.  Thus,  VR-32  has 
the  unique  distinction  of  being  the 
only  West  Coast  squadron  under  an 
Atlantic  command. 

It  is  almost  routine  for  a ferry 
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j crew  of  VR-31  to  wind  up  a flight  at 
! San  Diego  and  find  itself  awaiting 
orders  back  to  the  East  Coast  which 
are  issued  by  VR-32.  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  followed  for  VR-32  crews 
arriving  at  Norfolk. 

A line  of  demarcation  has  been  es- 
tablished to  divide  the  U.  S.  into  east 
and  west  continental  districts.  It  is 
the  96th  meridian  which  bisects  the 
country  just  west  of  the  Mississippi 
I River.  VR-31  has  the  responsibility 
! for  ferry  assignments  in  the  eastern 
j district  and  VR-32  in  the  western. 

Predetermined  ferry  routes  are 
followed  as  much  as  possible  be- 
tween pickups  and  deliveries.  Those 
routes  are  designated  by  higher  naval 
authorities  and  run  along  major  air- 
i ways  for  additional  flight  safety. 

■ Emergency  fields  and  radio  aids  are 
; available  on  all  major  airways. 

I A pilot,  or  pilot  and  crew,  often 
i make  delivery  of  one  plane;  imme- 
diately test  hop  another— and  if  it 
is  ready  for  ferrying  — accept  and 
board  it  for  further  ferry  operations. 

If  no  re-ferry  is  available  after  a 
delivery  the  pilots  must  rely  on  gov- 
ernment transportation.  If  there  is 
no  government  transportation  avail- 
able to  them  within  24  hours,  they 
are  permitted  to  use  commercial  air 
or  rail  transportation  to  return  to 
home  base.  However,  such  a situation 
is  rare,  for  ferry  pilots  and  crews  have 
plenty  of  planes  to  deliver. 

Often,  several  VR-31  plane  crews 
will  become  concentrated  at  a cer- 
tain station  as  a result  of  flying  a 
number  of  planes  from  one  point  to 
another.  When  this  occurs,  the 
squadron  has  two  R4D  transports  and 
one  JRB  which  they  use  to  fly  to  the 
place  where  the  crews  are  stranded. 

The  plane  picks  them  up  and  re- 


turns them  to  Norfolk  or  other  sta- 
tion for  further  ferry  assignments.  It 
may  also  transport  pilots  and  crews 
from  here  to  a point  where  several 
planes  are  ready  for  ferrying. 

The  average  time  for  pilots  and 
crews  to  be  away  on  a series  of  ferry- 
ing trips  is  about  five  days.  During 
this  time  they  usually  cross  the  U.  3. 
twice.  Upon  return  they  receive  two 
days  off  from  the  grind,  provided  the 
work  load  is  low. 

Pilots  and  crewmen  are  always 
on  the  go.  They  must  be  ready  to 
leave  at  a moment’s  notice.  Because 
of  this,  all  flight  personnel  keep  an 
ample  supply  of  clean  clothes  and 
traveling  articles  always  on  hand. 

It’s  a continuing  night-and-day 
process  when  multi-engine  ahcraft 
are  being  ferried.  Such  planes  are 
flown  at  night  under  controlled  con- 
ditions. 

All  ferry  flights  with  single-engine 
aircraft  must  be  performed  during 
daylight  hours  under  visual  flight 
(good  weather)  rules. 

What  about  the  time  spent  away 
from  home  by  personnel  of  VR-31? 
The  pilots  and  crewmen  don’t  mind 
it  much  at  all.  Most  of  them  enjoy 
the  “on-the-go”  type  of  duty  because 
of  their  keen  desire  for  flying.  They 
consider  their  billets  choice  ones. 

Because  approximately  75-80  per 
cent  of  the  time  is  spent  away  from 
the  home  station,  the  squadron  is 
classed  as  sea  duty. 

The  job  of  VR-31— and  her  sister 
squadron  VR-32  on  the  West  Coast 
—is  a big  one.  The  efficiency  of  oper- 
ations and  close  cooperation  between 
those  two  squadrons  save  tremendous 
sums  in  transporting  aircraft  and  as- 
sure efficient,  safe  deliveries  within 
the  United  States. 


ROAD  LIAISON  OFFICER  as  well  as  pilot  for  VR-31,  LCDR  G.  H.  Whisler,  usn, 
attempts  to  work  out  some  air  traffic  problems  during  stop-over  on  ferry  flight. 


AIR  TRANSPORT  SQUADRON  THIRTY-ONE 
U.  S.  N*vfti  Air  SuUon 
Norfolk  II,  Virglaio 


VR-31  PILOTS  are  each  qualified  to 


fly  15  or  more  types  of  planes.  Below. 
Types  of  aircraft  flown  by  VR  31. 


P2V-S  Neptune 


F9F  Panther 


F6F  Hellcat 


SNB-3 


Below:  HUP  Retriever 


Salvage  Sailors— 

They  Get  Ships  out  of  Tight  Spots 


It  was  just  a few  minutes  before 
* midnight  in  the  East  China  Sea. 
ss.San  Mateo  Victory,  a government 
ship  operated  by  a civilian  shipping 
company  had  driven  herself  head-on 
onto  the  beach  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cheju-Do,  an  island  south  of  Korea. 
Since  she  was  carrying  no  cargo, 
making  more  than  17  knots  and  had 
struck  the  beach  within  minutes  of 
the  highest  spring  tide,  she  did  a 
thorough  job  of  grounding. 

When  salvage  personnel  from 
ComServRon  three  looked  the  situ- 
ation over,  they  discovered  that  the 
vessel  had  come  to  rest  with  approxi- 
mately two-fifths  of  her  hull  com- 
pletely out  of  water  and  hard 
aground,  resting  on  numerous  lava 
rock  pinnacles  for  nearly  her  entire 
length.  The  bottom  shell  plating  was 
holed  and  ripped  in  numerous  places 


forward  of  the  engineroom  but  the 
inner  bottoms  were  intact  except  for 
a few  minor  holes  which  could  be 
patched.  However,  the  ship  rested 
on  a fairly  even  keel. 

It  took  the  men  of  the  salvage 
vessels  uss  Safeguard  (ARS  25)  and 
Grasp  (ARS  24)  and  the  fleet  tug 
uss  Takelma  (ATF  113)  just  a 
month  to  get  the  8000-ton  San 
Mateo  off  the  rocks  of  the  island’s 
shore. 

First,  it  was  necessary  to  demolish 
the  rocky  pinnacles  on  which  the 
ship  rested.  Beaching  gear  was 
fanned  out  from  San  Mateo  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  stranded  vessel 
while  a tow  cable  was  run  out  from 
Grasp.  Sailors  used  sledge  hammers 
and  pneumatic  drills  to  cut  away  the 
stubborn  rock,  while  Navy  divers 
planted  dynamite  in  the  underwater 


coral.  Crews  from  the  salvage  ships 
worked  nearly  around  the  clock  dur- 
ing the  entire  time,  stopping  only 
when  heavy  seas,  squalls  or  high 
tides  kept  them  from  work. 

A wooden  launching  platform  was 
built  under  the  bow  during  the  low 
tides  and,  to  reduce  pressures  under 
the  bow,  as  much  water  ballast  as 
possible  was  pumped  aft.  The  plat- 
form was  greased  as  much  as  the 
groundways  are  greased  for  a 
launching. 

The  salvage  vessels  were  now 
ready  for  the  big  test.  During  high 
tide  at  0036  San  Mateo,  with  a full 
strain  on  eight  sets  of  beach  gear, 
plus  the  pull  on  tow  lines  from  the 
two  ARSs  and  one  ATF,  com- 
menced moving  seaward.  The  ship 
moved  approximately  75  feet  before 
again  coming  to  rest.  The  following 
night  at  0023,  the  ship  was  pulled 
free.  Within  2)i  months  after  going 
on  the  beach,  she  was  back  in  ser- 
vice. 

This  salvage  job  occurred  back  in 
the  Spring  of  1954.  It  is  typical  of 
one  of  the  important  but  little  known 
services  provided  by  your  Navy. 

Here’s  another  example.  A year 
earlier,  in  January  1953,  the  Swed- 
ish motor  tanker  Avanti,  loaded  with 
a full  cargo  of  petroleum  products, 
broke  in  two  while  proceeding  in 
extremely  heavy  weather  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Japan.  Both  sec- 
tions drifted  helplessly  in  the  water 
until  assistance  could  arrive.  All  ships 
in  the  area  were  diverted  immediately 
to  the  vicinity  of  Avanti  to  provide 
assistance  and  attempt  to  rescue  the 
men  still  aboard  the  stern  section 
where  all  hands  had  been  located  be- 
fore the  ship’s  hull  broke  in  two. 

uss  Tawasa  (ATF  92)  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  from  southern 
Japan  to  assist  as  necessary.  Upon 
arrival  of  Tawasa  at  the  scene,  the 
stern  section  of  the  ship  was  found 
abandoned  and  adrift  in  very  heavy 
weather.  The  crew  had  abandoned 
the  vessel  and  were  later  rescued  by 
another  ship  in  the  area.  It  was  too 
rough  to  go  alongside,  so  men  from 
Tawasa  were  landed  on  what  re- 
mained of  Avanti  by  drifting  down 
to  the  stern  section  in  a rubber  life 
raft.  Once  aboard,  they  made  fast 
Tawasa’ s tow  cable,  and  the  ATF 
then  proceeded  to  tow  the  loaded 
stern  section  to  Japan  where  Tt  was 
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SALVAGE  CREWS  OF  ComServPac  blasted,  patched  and  tugged  for  a month 
to  get  SS  San  Mateo  Victory  off  beach  at  Cheju  Do,  where  she  ran  aground. 


turned  over  to  the  owners.  The  bow 
seetion  of  the  ship  was  never  found 
and  is  presumed  to  have  sunk. 

These  two  ineidents  demonstrate 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
dungaree  Navy— sliip  salvage.  It  is  a 
service  assigned  by  Congress.  Public 
Law  513  (80th  Congress)  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
provide  salvage  facilities  for  public 
and  private  shipping.  It  also  author- 
ized SecNav  to  settle  any  claim  for 
salvage  services  rendered  by  the 
Navy  to  ships  other  than  those  of  the 
Navy. 

This  happens  to  be  an  account  of 
salvage  operations  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Area  since  World  War  II,  but 
the  same  conditions  are  true  wher- 
ever the  Navy  is  to  be  found.  When- 
ever anyone  is  in  trouble,  the  Navy 
does  what  it  can  to  help. 

In  each  of  the  command  areas  of 
the  Pacific,  the  primary  salvage  re- 
sponsibility is  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet  with  a 
secondary  responsibility  to  provide 
salvage  protection  for  U.  S.  commer- 
cial shipping  and  shipping  of  friend- 
ly foreign  powers  in  areas  where 
private  or  non-military  salvage  assist- 
ance is  not  available. 

The  actual  salvage  is  done  by 
ships  of  two  basic  types,  the  ARS 
(Salvage  Vessel)  such  as  Safeguard 
and  Grasp,  and  the  ATF  (Fleet 
Ocean  Tug)  such  as  Takelma  and 
Tatvasa. 

Both  types  are  capable  of  operating 
at  sea  in  any  weather  and  of  render- 
ing salvage  assistance  to  ships  in  dis- 
tress. The  ARS  is  a twin  screw  vessel 
which  feature  increases  its  maneu- 
verability in  restricted  and  shallow 
waters.  The  ATF  has  a single  large 
propeller  for  maximum  towing  power. 
The  ARS  is  outfitted  for  extensive  sal- 
vage work  over  long  periods  of  time. 

Special  salvage  gear  includes  six 
sets  of  beach  gear  (each  capable  of 
exerting  a 40-  to  60-ton  strain  on  a 
stranded  ship ) , deep  sea  and  shallow 
water  diving  gear,  standard  and 
underwater  welding  and  burning 
equipment,  portable  heavy  duty  sal- 
vage pumps  and  air  compressors. 
An  ARS  would  normally  be  sent  to 
assist  in  cases  of  strandings,  which 
usually  require  greater  assistance 
before  the  towing  phase  of  a salvage 
operation  than  do  other  types  of 
salvage. 

The  ATF  is  normally  used  in  those 
salvage  missions  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal requirement  is  towing  power, 
as  for  example,  when  a ship  has  lost 


HULL  DAMAGE  MUST  BE  REPAIRED  and  obstacles  removed  by  divers.  Below: 
USS  Zuni  (ATF  95)  brings  in  torpedoed  USS  Reno  (CL  96)  in  WWII  salvage. 


power  or  steering  ability  in  the  open 
sea. 

Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  in  1950,  the  U.  S.  Pacific 
Fleet  and  allied  navies  have  for  the 
most  part  concentrated  their  activi- 
ties in  Japanese  and  Korean  waters. 
In  turn,  the  tempo  of  commercial 
sl'iipping  in  these  waters  and  be- 
tween continental  United  States 
and  the  Japanese-Korean  area  has 
been  abnormally  high.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  furn- 
ish salvage  protection  for  all  this 
shipping,  as  commercial  salvage  op- 
erators have  shown  an  understand- 
able reluctance  to  operate  in  these 
areas. 

Salvage  work  usually  falls  into 
three  categories:  Off-shore  salvage; 
harbor  clearance;  and  rescue  on  the 
high  seas.  Off-shore  salvage  consists 
of  rendering  assistance  to  vessels 
which,  like  San  Mateo  Victory,  are 
grounded  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  sea.  Prompt  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  vessel  from 
breaking  up. 

Harbor  clearance,  or  inshore  sal- 
vage, consists  of  removal  of  wrecks 
in  harbors,  channels,  and  rivers, 
which  normally  are  not  exposed  to 
the  elements  and  immediate  action- 
other  than  that  required  to  permit 
harbor  traffic  flow— is  not  essential 
to  effect  salvage  of  disabled  ships. 
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PATCHING  IT  UP.  Navy  welders  with 
salvage  crews  mend  the  rips  and  tears 
so  damaged  vessels  can  be  towed  in. 


Salvage  on  the  high  seas  consists 
of  providing  assistance  to  vessels  in 
distress  due  to  loss  of  power,  fire,  loss 
of  rudder  control,  taking  on  water, 
breaking  up,  or  any  combination  of 
these  causes. 

During  and  after  the  Korean  con-^ 
flict,  the  greatest  demand  upon  the 
salvage  forces  has  been  in  providing 
assistance  to  ships  which  have 
stranded  in  exposed  locations  “off- 
shore salvage.” 

Twenty-seven  vessels  of  various 
types  were  stranded  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area  between  November  1951 
and  January  1955. 

Although  off-shore  salvage  work, 
with  its  saving  of  lives,  ships,  and 
cargoes,  is  frequently  spectacular, 
this  is  only  the  more  flashy  type  of 
work.  The  routine  work  includes 
search  and  recovery  of  lost  anchors 
and  chains,  and  of  aircraft  wreckage, 
removal  of  wire  and  manila  in  fouled 


SALVAGE  IS  DONE  primarily  by  two  basic  ships  such  as  USS  Safeguard  (ARS 
25)  and  USS  Tawasa  (ATF  92)  towing  stern  of  Swedish  tanker  SS  Avanti. 


screws,  recovery  of  unexploded 
ordnance,  underwater  hull  examina- 
tions and  conducting  schools  for 
qualification  and  re-qualification  of 
divers.  Although  the  ARS  has  a pri- 
mary mission  of  salvage,  it  can  also 
make  heavy  and  sustained  tows. 
ARS  have  been  used  on  towing  jobs 
to  supplement  the  ATFs  when 
needed. 

The  total  cost  for  operating  all 
ARSs  and  ATFs  in  the  Pacific  Fleet 
is  $16,800,000  yearly.  From  Novem- 
ber 1951  until  January  1955,  31 
ships  with  a total  light  tonnage  of 
125,000,000  tons  and  an  estimated 
total  cost  of  $140,000,000  to  replace 
were  saved  from  exposed  beaches  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

Since  the  operating  cost  of  all  ARSs 
and  ATFs  over  this  three-year  period 
amounted  to  only  51  million  dollars, 
these  ships  have  more  than  earned 
their  keep,  not  to  mention  the  lives 
saved.  This  estimate  does  not  take 
into  account  the  value  of  he  towing 
services  performed  by  these  vessels 
when  not  engaged  in  salvage  work. 

Although  rescue  at  sea,  strandings, 
and  other  similar  situations  are 
often  spectacular  and  sometimes  re- 
ceive wide  publicity  for  the  ships 
involved,  most  of  the  work  of  ARSs 
and  ATFs  consists  of  the  more  rou- 
tine, less  spectacular  type,  that  is, 
towing.  ComServPac’s  service  to  the 
Fleet  and  other  commands  has 
resulted  in  full  employment  of  all 
ARS-ATF  ships  when  not  otherwise 
employed  in  salvage,  rescue  or  re- 
lated work.  The  long,  tedious  tows 
in  which  heavy  floating  equipment 
and  ships  are  towed  over  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  during  all 
kinds  of  weather  is  a tough,  exacting 
job. 

A keen  appreciation  of  the  weather 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
towing  vessel  and  his  years  of  ex- 
perience in  seamanship  pay  off  when 
on  a tow  job. 

The  Pacific  Fleet  ARSs  and  ATFs 
made  a total  of  143  tows  between  1 
Jul  1953  and  31  Dec  1954,  with  a 
total  of  243,000  miles  steamed.  This 
is  an  average  of  eight  1700-mile 
tows  per  month  for  the  ocean  going 
tugs. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  nearly 
all  commanding  officers  of  these 
vessels  are  ex-enlisted  men  who 
have,  through  demonstrated  ability, 
been  given  command  of  ships  whose 
importance  to  the  Fleet  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war. 


ALL  HANDS 


PERRY  brings  letters  from  President  to  Emperor.  Below:  The  real  Perry  and  Japanese  in  ancient  warrior's  outfit. 


Black  Ship  Festival 

“I"  HE  BLACK  SHIPS  of  the  past  have  returned  to  the 
shores  of  Yokosuka,  Japan,  and  once  again  Com- 
modore Perry  is  greeted  by  the  people  as  he  was  102 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  1955  Black  Ship  Festival,  a celebration  in 
commemoration  of  the  arrival  of  Perry’s  fleet  in  1853. 
U.S.  Navymen  and  citizens  of  Yokosuka  donned  cos- 
tumes of  that  day  and  reenacted  the  historic  event. 

The  week’s  activities  included  a parade  through  the 
city  with  colorful  floats  depicting  highlights  in  Yoko- 
suka’s history,  and  the  Naval  Station  hand  and  Marine 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  The  Japanese  dressed  in  the 
colorful  costumes  of  the  past  and  Miss  Fleet  Activities 
and  Miss  Yokosuka  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  event. 

The  festival’s  name  is  derived  from  the  Japanese 
description  of  Perry’s  four  vessels.  When  they  first  saw 
the  dark  silhouettes  of  the  ships  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
they  referred  to  them  as  “Black  Ships.” 


WHITEHATS  PUT  ON  straw  hats,  enact  role  of  Perry's  honor  guard.  Righf:  Japanese  official  pageant  greets  Perry. 


It  Pays  to  Play  at  This  Navy  School 


If  you’re  at  any  one  of  the  many 
^ places  on  ship  or  shore  where  an 
ensemble  of  Navy  music  men  are 
hitting  the  down  beat  and  suddenly 
the  familiar  strains  of  “Happy  Birth- 
day” break  forth,  there  is  a good 
chance  they  are  playing  it  for  them- 
selves, or  at  least  the  U.S.  Naval 
School  of  Music  which  is  celebrating 
its  twentieth  anniversary. 

Today,  the  Navy  musician  is  fa- 
miliar the  world  over.  The  lyre  in- 
signe  tliat  points  out  his  musical 
specialty  has  won  respect  from  mili- 
tary and  civilians  alike  through  many 
fine  performances.  In  fact,  when  the 
men  in  bine  strike  up  the  band  it  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  nothing  but 
the  best  in  music  is  forthcoming. 

However,  this  was  not  always  so, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  music  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  U.S.  bluejacket  since  the  days 
of  old  sea  chanteys,  hornpipes,  and 
fo’c’sle  songs.  Until  the  present  music 
school’s  founding  there  had  been 
much  to  be  desired  in  Navy  music. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  just  when 
the  custom  started  of  encouraging 
the  crews  of  our  warships  to  organize 
bands.  The  record  does  show  that  as 
early  as  1820  there  was  an  amateur 
band  on  board  the  American  sloop- 
of-war  Cijane.  Prior  to  this  however, 
the  pages  of  history  point  out  the 
strong  desire  of  our  sailors  for  music 
at  sea.  In  fact,  the  first  real  band 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  was  deliberately 
stolen. 

This  happened  in  1802  when  the 
28-gun  corvette  uss  Boston  pulled 
into  the  port  of  Messina,  Sicily.  A 
band  was  sent  on  board  to  play  for 
the  ship’s  crew.  The  musicians  so 
pleased  the  captain  and  his  crew  that 
they  upped  anchor  and  sailed  back 
to  America  with  their  prize.  Of 
course  this  method  of  obtaining  a 
ship’s  band  was  not  condoned  and 
the  Sicilians  were  promptly  returned. 

The  second  band  to  be  logged  on- 
to the  pages  of  a naval  vessel  was  ob- 
tained in  an  equally  unusual  manner 
and  this  time  it  was  legal.  This  band 


was  taken  as  a prize  of  war  when 
the  frigate  uss  United  States  cap- 
tured the  British  ship,  Macedonia,  in 
1812,  Thirteen  years  later  uss  Con- 
stitution, better  known  as  “Old  Iron- 
sides,” is  reported  to  have  shipped 
a band  of  20  pieces. 

An  early  forerunner  of  the  present 
day  music  school  was  established  in 
1902  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  This  was 
the  first  military  service  school  for 
training  musicians.  It  operated  on  an 
intermittent  basis  until  World  War  I. 

During  World  War  I another  mu- 
sic school  started  at  Naval  Operating 
Base,  Norfolk,  Va.  This  school  grad- 
uated hundreds  of  nautical  music 
makers  during  the  war  period  when 
patriotic  songs  and  parades  were  at 
a high. 

John  Philip  Sousa,  then  a Lieuten- 
ant Commander  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, contributed  much  to  Navy 
music  during  this  period  by  estab- 
lishing a receiving  station  for  mu- 
sicians at  Great  Lakes  Training  Cen- 
ter and  organizing  suitable  candi- 


dates  into  bands  to  be  transferred 
throughout  the  Navy. 

However,  after  the  war,  interest 
dropped  and  Navy  bands  began  to 
disappear  as  quickly  as  they  had  been 
formed. 

The  shortage  of  musicians  for  our 
bluejackets  again  became  acute.  An- 
other school  was  established  at  Nor- 
folk with  courses  ranging  from  six 
months  to  one  year.  Although  this 
was  an  excellent  school,  financial 
limitations  kept  the  student  quota 
so  low  that  the  output  was  a “drop 
in  the  sea.”  Two  other  schools  were 
also  established  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  but  these 
closed  their  doors  in  1933. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  Navy  Band, 
which  became  oflRcial  in  1925  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  had  been  supplying 
the  demand  for  Navy  music  in  the 
area  around  the  nation’s  capitol 
where  the  band  had  its  headquarters. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  music  playing  at  sea.  Fleet  Ad- 
miral William  Leahy,  who  was  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  the 
time,  established  the  Navy  School 
of  Music  in  June  1935.  An  old  build- 
ing in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
(now  the  Naval  Gun  Factory)  was 
made  available  and  the  band  training 
program  started  with  84  students. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  2000 
trained  sailor  musicians  whose  Navy 
job  is  that  of  making  music. 

These  bluejackets  with  musical 
proficiency  and  versatility  are  pro- 
duced at  the  Washington  school 
(part  of  The  Advanced  Training 
Service  Schools),  after  proving  their 
musical  aptitude  by  auditioning  at 
a Musician  Examining  Center.  Here 
they  are  earmarked  for  a musical 
education  and  are  sent  to  Washing- 
ton after  completing  boot  training. 
(Detailed  information  concerning 
enlisted  personnel  applying  for  the 
school  may  be  found  in  the  July 
issue  of  All  Hands  p.  55.) 

The  school  contains  40  sound- 
proofed practice  rooms,  numerous 
classrooms,  and  two  large  auditori- 
ums. One  of  the  auditoriums  serves 
as  a recording  and  broadcasting 
studio,  a motion  picture  theater,  and 
a concert  hall.  A recording  labora- 
tory is  available  where  students  can 
check  their  playing  on  individual  re- 
cordings. Libraries  hold  more  than 
6000  records,  classical  and  modern, 
and  3500  books  and  500  musical 
scores.  The  instrument  department 
is  stocked  with  the  best  in  brass, 
woodwinds  and  percussion. 
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NAVY  UNIT  BANDS  take  music  to  sailors  at  sea  as  well  as  to  those  at  shore 
bases.  Below:  Impromptu  combo  of  students  rock  and  roll  their  home  work. 


A navy  Musician,  after  complet- 
ing the  school,  is  well  rounded  in  his 
training.  Not  only  is  he  adept  in 
playing  Bach  or  boogie  but  he  can 
“rock  and  roll,”  play  tango,  rumba, 
mambo,  or  give  out  with  a stirring 
Sousa  march. 

As  graduation  nears,  the  music 
makers  are  organized  into  unit  bands 
for  assignments  on  board  ship  or  at 
overseas  bases  or  shore  stations.  Some 
might  go  as  individuals  to  relieve  a 
white  hat  about  to  be  reassigned  to 
sea  or  shore  duty. 

Wherever  it  goes,  the  Navy  unit 
band  will  be  playing  for  all  its  worth, 
providing  good  music  and  good  will. 


PHILADELPHIA  NAVY  YARD  band,  one  of  the  few  in  existence  in  early  1900s, 
sits  for  photo.  Forerunner  of  present  school  was  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  1902. 
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INTRAMURAL  WINS  mean  bonus  point  for  recruit  companies  at  San  Diego.  1 

Little  Teams  Make  a Bk 


Y ou’vE  READ  MANY  times  about 
the  feats  of  the  All-Navy  cham- 
pions, the  Inter-Serviee  champions, 
and  other  big  name  athletes— men 
and  teams  who  represent  the  cream 
of  the  Navy’s  athletic  talent.  They’re 
the  best  of  the  best. 

Behind  these  champions,  however, 
are  a lot  of  little  champions— little 
only  in  the  sense  that  their  titles 
represent  smaller  areas  of  competi- 
tion. But  these  titles  are  just  as  big 
and  hard  to  get  as  any  other  worth- 
while championship.  In  fact,  it’s 
probably  harder  to  gain  an  intra- 
mural sports  title  than  many  others 
since  the  participants  do  not  devote 
a majority  of  their  time  to  training 
and  practice  in  the  sport. 

These  “little”  champions  are  win- 
ners of  sports  championships  in 
Navy  intramural  athletics.  The  intra- 
mural sports  program,  and  its  re- 
sulting championships,  are  the  core 
of  Navy’s  athletic  and  physical 
fitness  program.  On  this  level,  where 
competition  is  for  the  average  sailor- 
athlete,  begins  a good  varsity  pro- 
gram. 

You’ll  find  it  true  in  most  instances 
that  a ship  or  station  with  an  out- 
standing varsity  squad  will  also  have 
an  excellent  intramural  program.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  ac- 
tivities that  do  not  sponsor  station 
varsity  teams,  but  still  have  an  out- 
standing athletic  program  for  all 
hands. 

Like  anything  else,  the  first  team 
will  be  only  as  good  as  its  reserves. 
The  only  reason  the  big  apples  are 
on  top  of  the  barrel  is  because  there 
are  a buneh  of  little  apples  holding 
them  up  there.  In  baseball  parlance, 
you  could  say  that  the  intramurals 
are  the  farm  system  for  the  varsity. 

But  the  big  item  in  intramural 


sports  is  that  this  program  gives  j 
every  Navyman  an  opportunity  for  i: 
recreation  and  physical  exercise  on  jj 
his  own  level  of  competition.  If  your  :| 
station  has  a good  varsity,  it’s  an  ;|| 

added  incentive  to  a man  playing  £ 

the  sport  on  the  intramural  level  to  l|| 
improve  and  possibly  make  the  sta-  ‘ 
tion  team.  ; 

In  many  cases  the  station  team  or  " 
varsity,  is  formed  from  the  out-  ■ 
standing  members  of  the  intramural  jj 
league.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  '( 
New  London,  Conn.,  Submarine  L 

Base  softball  team. 

Sports  at  Subase 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  players  i 
from  the  62  teams  in  the  Subase  ; 
intramural  leagues  are  nominated  for 
the  Ashore  and  Afloat  teams.  These  j! 
two  teams  compete  in  the  Subma-  ij 
line  Force,  Atlantic,  and  Atantic  ; 

Fleet  tournaments.  It’s  interesting  to  j 
note  that  for  the  past  two  seasons,  j 
the  Ashore  team,  consisting  of  intra-  ; 
mural  stars,  has  won  both  the  Sub- 
marine Force  and  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet  softball  championships. 

Softball  is  the  largest  single  intra- 
mural sport  played  by  the  Subma- 
rine Base  and  Forces  Afloat  person- 
nel. The  two  Ashore  leagues  are  i 
made  up  from  personnel  of  the  base 
departments  and  activities  and  the 
three  Afloat  leagues  take  in  person- 
nel from  the  submarines,  rescue  ves-  j 
sels  and  the  submarine  tender  uss 
Fulton  (AS  11). 

Each  team  plays  two  games 
against  every  opponent  in  the  ■ 
league.  There  are  54  games  a week  ; 
scheduled  on  six  diamonds  from  j| 
April  through  July.  Officials  for 
these  games  are  also  base  personnel.  j 
These  men  are  trained  before  the  ! 
season  opens  and  are  affiliated  with 
the  Amateur  Softball  Association. 


WALKING  ON  AIR  an  intramural 
basketball  player  goes  up  for  the 
basket  at  the  New  London  Sub  Base. 


'LITTLE  CHAMP'  track  men  cover  a 
lot  of  ground  in  Navy.  Below;  Even 
judo  is  enjoyed  in  intramurals  sports. 


ALL  HANDS 


WRESTLING  AND  VOLLEYBALL  are  popular  sports  at  the  intramural  level. 


Hit  on  Ships  and  Stations 


The  Subase  softball  leagues  are 
sanctioned  by  the  ASA  and  are  con- 
sidered a “county  league”  in  itself. 
Therefore,  the  league  is  eligible  to 
send  a team  to  the  Connecticut 
State  Tournament.  A Subase  intra- 
mural team  could  possibly  end  up  in 
the  Word  Softball  Tourney,  if  it 
could  win  the  state  and  regional 
championships. 

Basketball  competition  at  the  New 
London  Subase  involves  some  six 
per  cent  of  all  Base  and  float  person- 
nel. Each  of  the  36  teams  plays  two 
games  a week.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  a double  elimination  tourney 
is  held  between  the  winner  and  run- 
ner-up from  each  of  the  four  leagues. 
Winner  of  this  tourney  is  declared 
the  New  London  champion. 

Bowling  is  another  major  sport  at 
the  Submarine  Base.  Some  44  teams, 
totaling  352  participants,  competed 
in  four  leagues  last  year.  Five  of 
these  intramural  bowlers  won  places 
on  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Submarine 
Force  team  which  competed  in  the 
Fleet  bowling  matches. 

One  of  the  Subase  intramural  keg- 
lers,  Joseph  Makowski,  CS3(SS), 
usN,  was  later  selected  to  the  All- 
Navy  bowling  team  that  won  the 
1955  Inter-Service  championship. 

NTC  Has  252  Teams 

Another  station  that  has  a tre- 
mendous intramural  program  under- 
way, and  also  produces  its  share  of 
All-Navy  champions  is  the  Naval 
Training  Center  at  Bainbridge,  Md. 
There’s  never  a slack  period  in  this 
station’s  sport  scene,  with  six  team 
sports  and  eight  individual  sports 
being  conducted. 

Last  year  at  Bainbridge,  252 
teams  played  over  1600  games  in 
the  touch  football,  basketball,  bowl- 
ing, volleyball,  rifle  and  softball 


leagues.  Including  the  participants 
in  the  individual  competition  in  bad- 
minton, track  and  field,  table  tennis, 
horseshoes,  women’s  table  tennis, 
swimming,  tennis  and  golf,  approx- 
imately 3500  Bainbridge  men— and 
women  — participated  in  intramural 
sports. 

The  above  figures  apply  only  to 
ship’s  company  personnel.  The  Re- 
cruit Training  Command  conducts 
a similar  program  exclusively  for  re- 
cruits on  regimental  and  brigade 
levels  of  competition. 

The  NTC  Bainbridge  organiza- 
tion consists  of  four  subordinate 
commands.  Leagues  and  tourna- 
ments are  conducted  in  all  sports  on 
an  individual  command  level  with 
each  command’s  champions  compet- 
ing in  the  center  tournaments  for  the 
NTC  titles.  Teams  are  formed  by 
divisions,  departments  and  school 
classes. 

Awards  to  the  teams  and  individ- 
uals who  are  command  and  NTC 
champions  are  presented  at  cap- 
tain’s inspection.  A perpetual  cup, 
established  by  the  center  command- 
er, is  awarded  each  year  to  the 
school,  department  or  division  that 
has  amassed  the  greatest  number  of 
points  awarded  for  athetic  accom- 
plishment during  the  athletic  calen- 
dar year  which  runs  from  1 Septem- 
ber to  31  All  mist. 

Intramural  sports  at  Bainbridge, 
as  at  all  other  stations,  is  run  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  They  are  organized 
to  provide  all  personnel  with  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  some 
form  of  supervised  competitive  sport. 
The  wide  variety  of  sports  offered 
gives  everyone  a chance  to  play,  no 
matter  what  his  level  of  ability  may 
be. 

Another  item  that  aids  the  Bain- 


bridge sports  program  is  good  offi- 
ciating. Special  Services  sponsors  of- 
ficials’ clinics  to  train  NTC  person- 
nel in  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the 
game.  These  officials  are  qualified 
through  comprehensive  written  and 
practical  exams.  Like  the  athletes, 
the  officials  attend  these  clinics  and 
officiate  at  games  after  the  end  of 
the  working  day. 

As  another  example  of  the  intra- 
mural sports  programs  take  a typi- 
cal west  coast  Navy  center: 

• NTC  San  Diego.  At  the  Navy’s 
west  coast  training  center,  despite 
the  many  outside  attractions  of  the 
Southern  California  playland,  intra- 
mural sports  are  among  the  most  ac- 
tive in  the  Navy. 

The  program  at  NTC  San  Diego 
is  divided  between  tbe  Administra- 
tive Command,  Service  School  Com- 
mand and  the  Recruit  Training 
Command.  The  recruit  intramural 
program,  run  exclusively  for  the 
trainees,  follows  a definite  pattern, 
with  some  3500  recruits  participa- 
ting each  week.  Highlight  of  recruit 
sports  are  the  whaleboat  races  held 
every  Saturday  in  tbe  boat  channel. 

During  the  past  year,  360  men 
from  the  Administrative  and  Service 
Schools  Commands  plaved  basket- 
ball in  three  leagues.  In  softball, 
there  were  two  leagues  of  eight 
teams  each.  Each  team  had  15  mem- 
bers and  played  seven  league  games. 

Other  team  competition  included 
six-man  touch  football,  bowling  and 
golf.  An  intramural  bowling  tourna- 
ment was  also  held  this  year  with 
eight  five-man  teams,  2.3  doubles 
teams  and  52  singles  entries  partici- 
pating. 

The  NTC  intramural  Golf  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  is  also  held 
every  year  with  some  60  golfers  en- 
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TENNIS  AND  GOLF  like  other  sports  at  the  lower  level  often  develop  a talent 
that  moves  a man  up  through  competition  to  become  a member  of  the  varsity. 


BOXING  IS  ENJOYED  BY  NAVYMEN  at  all  levels  of  competition.  Below.  Blue- 
jackets get  'on  the  ball'  during  tournament  at  Little  Creek  Amphib  base. 


tered.  Other  individual  tournaments 
held  at  San  Diego  are  in  table  ten- 
nis, handball,  badminton,  tennis, 
volleyball  and  wrestling. 

Here  is  a quick  cross-section  view 
of  the  intramural  sports  programs 
conducted  at  two  overseas  bases  and 
an  Atlantic  amphibious  base.  They 
are  typical  of  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  other  stations  overseas  and 
in  the  continental  U.S. 

• Naval  Station,  Kwajalein.  The 
intramural  sports  program  at  this 
station  has  grown  in  interest  and 
participation  since  the  addition  of 
lights  for  night  softball,  a touch  foot- 
ball field,  additional  softball  dia- 
monds and  volleyball  courts.  The 
most  popular  sport  is  softball  with 
some  65  per  cent  of  the  station  per- 
sonnel playing.  This  year,  three 
leagues  were  formed  with  games 
scheduled  from  May  to  the  end  of 
November. 

Basketball  is  another  popular 
sport,  with  40  per  cent  of  the  sta- 
tion personnel  playing  in  the  leagues. 
Bowling  is  also  gaining  in  populari- 
ty, with  two  handicap  leagues  now 
in  operation.  Teams  in  the  two 
leagues  consist  of  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

Other  sports  that  provide  all  hands 
on  Kwaj  a chance  to  use  their  spare 
time  are  swimming,  diving,  boxing, 
gymnastics,  wrestling,  pool  and 
billiards.  A touch  football  league  will 
be  organized  this  fall. 

Last  Christmas,  a successful  sports 
series  was  undertaken  by  Kwajalein 
with  personnel  from  the  neighboring 
island,  Eniwetok.  Teams  from  both 
islands  played  a home  and  home 
series  in  softball,  volleyball,  swim- 
ming, boxing  and  basketball.  Com- 
petition was  keen  with  both  islands 
trying  for  the  first  “All  Marshall  Is- 
land Sports  Championship.”  Eniwe- 
tok finally  emerged  the  champions, 
claiming  victories  in  basketball,  vol- 
leyball and  boxing  while  the  Kwaj 
athletes  won  the  softball  and  swim- 
ming contests. 

• Submarine  Base  Pearl  Harbor. 

Renowned  throughout  the  Fleet  for 
the  varsity  teams  it  supports,  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Submarine  Base  is  also 
active  in  promoting  the  intramural 
sports  program.  The  14  sports  in  the 
program  are  volleyball,  table  tennis, 
softball,  badminton,  tennis,  golf 
(both  match  and  medal  play),  swim- 
ming, bowling,  horseshoe,  pistol, 
touch  football,  basketball  and  skeet 
tournament. 

Six  teams  played  in  the  volleyball 
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INTRAMURAL  SWIMMING  competition  is  not  only  a cooling  sport  but  it  develops  skills  and  survival  techniques. 


tourney,  about  35  players  were  in 
the  table  tennis  tourney  and  20 
teams  played  in  the  two  Subase 
softball  leagues.  Bowling  showed  19 
teams  in  competition,  while  in  the 
other  leagues,  there  were  14  teams 
in  touch  football,  19  teams  in  bas- 
ketball, 30  players  in  the  tennis 
tournament  and  30  men  signed  up 
for  the  judo  classes. 

To  increase  the  interest  and  com- 
petition in  the  program,  the  Subase 
skipper  established  a “Captain’s 
Trophy.”  This  perpetual  trophy  is 
awarded  to  the  activity  on  the  Sub- 
marine Base  which  earns  the  most 
points  in  intramural  sports.  Points 
are  awarded  for  number  of  partici- 
pants each  unit  enters  in  the  various 
sports  and  for  the  final  standing  of 
the  team  or  individual. 

Another  award  which  should  in- 
crease interest  in  the  intramural  pro- 
gram is  the  “Sportsman  of  the  Year” 
trophy. 

This  award  was  established  by 
Captain  M.  E.  Garrison,  usn,  Subase 
Co.  A committee  of  two  officers  and 
five  enlisted  men  was  appointed  to 
select  the  outstanding  sportman  in 
the  Submarine  Base  Intramural 
Sports  program. 

• Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek, 

Va.  The  Amphibious  Base  at  Little 
Creek  is  noted  throughout  the 
“Gator  Navy”  for  its  intramural 
sports  facilities.  These  include  two 
bowling  alleys  with  16  lanes,  16  soft- 
ball  and  baseball  diamonds,  six  foot- 
ball fields,  two  regulation  basketball 
courts,  eight  tennis  courts,  six  vol- 
leyball courts,  a nine-hole  golf 
course,  a swimming  pool  and  two 
swimming  beaches. 

The  major  intramural  sports  con- 
ducted are  basketball,  bowling,  soft- 
ball  and  touch  football.  The  basket- 
ball leagues  have  24  teams  with  16 
players  on  each  squad.  The  bowling 
leagues  number  28  teams  with  10 
keglers  on  each  club.  There  are  20 


teams  in  the  softball  leagues  with  20 
players  on  each  team.  In  the  touch 
football  league,  there  are  eight  teams 
participating  with  12  men  on  each 
squad. 

Participation  in  the  minor  sports 
is  on  an  individual  basis.  When  in- 
terest in  the  sport  warrants,  tourna- 
ments are  held  in  volleyball,  table 
tennis,  shuffleboard,  pool,  billiards, 
handball,  badminton,  swimming, 
tennis,  golf,  boxing  and  weight  lift- 
ing. 

Teams  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Amphibious  Base  and 
from  the  resident  commands  and 
their  subordinate  units  provide  the 
competition  in  the  various  sports 
leagues. 

Last  year.  Amphibious  Construc- 


tion Battalion  two  won  the  titles  in 
softball,  bowling  and  touch  football. 
Beach  Jumper  Unit  two  won  the 
basketball  crown. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sonnel at  the  Little  Creek  Amphibi- 
ous Base  participate  in  one  or  more 
of  the  major  sports  on  a team  basis. 
In  the  individual  sports,  some  70 
per  cent  of  all  personnel  take  part. 

The  intramural  programs  at  these 
stations,  picked  at  random,  are  typi- 
cal of  the  sports  activities  for  the 
“little  man”  at  just  about  every  shore 
station. 

The  equipment,  the  facilities,  and 
the  opportunity  is  there.  All  that’s 
needed  is  for  you  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 


Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 


LITTLE  CHAMPS  GET  BIG  trophies  as  souvenirs.  Here,  Amphibious  Construc- 
tion Battalion  TWO  lines  up  for  photo  with  their  hard-won  bowling  trophies. 
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Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services. 
★ ★ ★ 

The  u.  s.  air  force  has  a new  summer  uniform  for 
male  personnel  consisting  of  a bush  jacket,  long  and 
short  trousers,  knee-length  stockings  and  short-sleeve 
shirt— with  a pith  helmet  optional. 

The  short  trousers  and  knee-length  stockings  are  to 
be  worn  with  either  the  short-sleeve  shirt  without 
necktie  or  the  bush  jacket. 

The  long  trousers  are  worn  with  either  the  short- 
sleeve  shirt  without  necktie  or  the  bush  jacket.  Or  with 
the  short-sleeve  shirt  with  necktie  and  the  bush  jacket. 

The  new  uniform  which  is  tan  (shade  505)  may  be 
worn  at  the  option  of  the  individual  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes available  through  normal  supply  or  commercial 
sources.  It  is  expected  to  be  available  for  sale  through 
Air  Force  Exchanges  this  fall,  for  sale  through  Clothing 
Sales  Stores  in  November  and  for  initial  issue  to  new 
enlistees  July  1956. 

Until  30  June  1959,  either  the  cotton  khaki  or  the 
new  summer  service  uniform  may  be  worn;  however, 
items  of  the  two  uniforms  will  not  be  mixed. 

Instructions  governing  the  wearing  of  the  new  sum- 
mer service  uniform  by  Air  Force  personnel  are  con- 
tained in  AFPMP  107824  dated  June  1955. 

A similar  tropical  uniform— without  the  pith  helmet 
and  knee-length  stockings— for  wear  by  naval  personnel 
was  first  introduced  by  Uniform  Regulations,  1939. 

★ ★ ★ 

A MOBILE  FIELD  LABORATORY  lias  been  sct  up  by  the 
Anny  to  determine  the  amount  of  radiation  to  which 
troops  have  been  exposed  while  participating  in  atomic 
maneuvers.  All  men  in  the  vicinity  of  a nuclear  blast 
are  required  to  wear  dosimeter  film  badges,  which 
measure  radiation  exposure. 

Immediately  after  a blast,  these  badges  are  collected 
and  sent  to  the  mobile  laboratory,  which  is  operated  by 
Signal  Corps  personnel,  working  in  teams  of  two.  One 
measures  the  strength  of  radiation  from  the  film  badges 
as  indicated  by  a densitometer,  and  the  other  translates 
his  findings  into  roentgens. 


LONG  AND  SHORT  of  Air  Force's  new  hot  weather  uni- 
form combinations  available  in  1956  are  demonstrated. 


Looking  for  bad  weather,  scientists  at  Orlando  Air 
Force  Base  have  been  anxiously  scanning  Florida  skies, 
waiting  for  appropriate  conditions  under  which  to 
launch  their  trial  balloons.  They  are  studying  electrical 
charges  set  up  by  thunderstorms. 

The  mid-Florida  site  was  selected  by  the  scientists 
for  the  Geophysics  Research  Directorate  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Research  Center  because  this  area  is  the  scene 
of  frequent  thunderstorms  during  the  summer  months. 
The  balloons,  which  reach  pre-determined  altitudes 
ranging  from  60,000  to  100,000  feet,  are  launched  just 
before  the  full  development  of  the  thunderclouds. 

Instruments  taken  aloft  by  the  balloons  gather  infor- 
mation on  the  electrical  conditions  produced  by  the 
thundercloud,  and  also  on  the  change  of  electrical  field 
and  currents  caused  by  lightning  discharges  to  the 
ground  or  other  charged  centers.  The  information  is 
telemetered  to  ground-based  receivers,  where  the  re- 
searchers are  seeking  basic  facts  about  the  tremendously 
powerful  electrical  impulses  that  are  generated.  In 
addition,  the  effect  of  lightning  discharge  on  the  normal 
earth’s  electric  field  will  be  studied. 


INFANTRY'S  ARSENAL  plus  simulated  atom  bomb  light  up 
the  sky  during  demonstration  by  Army's  Infantry  Center. 


★ ★ ★ 

A MATHEMATICS  CENTER  which  will  caiTy  on  research 
and  investigation  of  Army  mathematical  problems  is 
being  planned. 

Prime  objective  of  the  center  will  be  the  creation  of  a 
high  quality  mathematical  group,  having  as  its  goal  the 
discovery  of  techniques  directly  applicable  to  Army 
needs.. 

Included  in  mathematical  areas  having  Army  impli- 
cations are  numerical  analysis,  engineering  physics  of 
high  speed  computers,  statistics  and  probability,  applied 
mathematics,  analysis  and  other  highly  technical  activi- 
ties. 

The  organization  will  be  set  up  by  contract  with  an 
educational  or  research  institution.  A decision  as  to  the 
location  of  the  Center  at  present  being  studied  by  a 
committee,  is  expected  this  fall. 

The  staff  of  the  new  problem-solving  Center  will  in- 
clude both  Army  and  academic  scientists. 
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The  first  production  model  of  the  F-102A— the 
supersonic  all-weather  interceptor  scheduled  to  become 
an  essential  weapon  of  the  Air  Defense  Command— 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Air  Force  at  Edwards  AFB, 
Calif. 

The  round-the-clock  jet  interceptor  is  distinguished 
by  a gray  fuselage  and  delta  wing,  black  nose  and  dull 
green  in  front  of  the  canopy  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
air  intakes. 

The  F-102A’s  delta  wing  has  upswept  tips  and  its 
leading  edges  are  cambered.  Wingspan  is  38  feet,  length 
is  68  feet  and  height  18  feet.  Powered  with  a J-57 
engine,  the  plane  is  capable  of  supersonic  speed  at 
stratopheric  altitudes. 

★ ★ ★ 

Attachments  for  the  Army’s  standard  5-ton  bridge 
truek  have  been  developed  to  help  in  the  job  of  un- 
loading heavy  parts  of  military  bridges  without  a crane. 

Slated  for  troop  tests  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
are  a hydraulically  operated  boom,  and  an  “A”  frame 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  front  bumper  in  tbe  field. 

Sixteen  feet  long,  tbe  boom  can  unload  equipment 
from  its  transporter  and  from  other  trucks.  It  can  be 
extended,  retracted,  tilted  and  swung  tbrougb  an  angle 
of  220  degrees.  It  is  operated  by  a man  standing  beside 
the  driver’s  seat. 

Control  levers  are  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  swing 
mechanism.  Hydraulic  power  is  furnished  by  a pump 
driven  by  the  truck’s  engine.  Outriggers  on  each  side 
behind  the  cab  add  lateral  stability  to  the  truck. 

Fabricated  of  standard  steel  shapes,  the  “A”  frame 
is  about  20  feet  long  in  a horizontal  position  and  is 
capable  of  unloading  equipment  from  other  trucks.  The 
unit  can  easily  be  disassembled  and  carried  on  the  truck. 

Its  lifting  power  is  supplied  by  tbe  truck  wincb. 
Lockout  blocks  are  required  for  the  front  spring  to  pre- 
vent excessive  deflection. 

Two  “U”  bolts  are  utilized  on  tbe  backboard  to  pro- 
vide “tie-downs”  for  the  back  cables.  The  angle  of  the 
boom  can  be  adjusted  simply  with  turnbuckles  in  the 
back  cables. 

The  attachments  are  capable  of  placing  deck  panels 
on  inflated  floating  bridge  pontoons  and  on  fixed  bridges. 


ARMY  SALT— One  of  600  West  Point  Cadets  on  sea  train- 
ing exercises  learns  Navy  signaling  in  USS  Valley  Forge. 


AIR  FORCE  F-102A  all-weather,  day-or-night  jet  inter- 
ceptor shows  off  its  delta  wings  in  first  flight  photograph. 


CI23B  ASSAULT  TRANSPORTS  HOW  being  delivered  to 
the  Air  Force  have  been  equipped  with  a lift-measuring 
instrument  that  tells  the  pilot  the  best  speed  to  fly  on 
landing,  take-off,  and  other  low-speed  flight  conditions. 

The  device,  known  as  a Speed  Control  System,  con- 
sists of  a small  vane  on  the  lower  leading  edge  of  the 
wing. 

Changes  in  lift  caused  by  varying  loads,  power  set- 
tings, landing  flap  positions,  wind  gusts,  acceleration 
and  other  factors  are  recorded  by  the  vane. 

The  information  is  passed  electrically  through  a lift 
computer  to  a simple  instrument  on  the  panel.  To  fly 
at  the  best  speed,  the  pilot  keeps  the  pointer  at  the 
center  point  of  the  gauge. 

★ ★ A 

An  electronic  computer.  Monrobot  V,  now  under- 
going engineering  tests  by  Army’s  Engineer  Corps  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  is  expected  to  speed  up  the  produc- 
tion of  military  maps. 

Simple  to  operate,  it  will  solve  complicated  surveying 
problems  and  reduce  difficult  engineering  calculations. 

The  computer  resembles  a large  office  desk  and 
weighs  about  1500  pounds. 

A built-in  keyboard  permits  entering  the  problems  in 
their  algebraic  form.  It  is  equipped  with  punch-tape  fa- 
cilities for  automatic  operation.  Results  may  be  printed 
on  a paper  tape  or  punched  out  in  the  form  of  perforated 
tape.  It  is  capable  of  turning  out  trigonometric  calcula- 
tions to  ten-place  accuracy. 
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Messenger  of  the  Watch 

Sir:  Does  a messenger  of  the  watch 
who  is  not  under  arms  but  wearing  a 
duty  belt  uncover  when  in  the  ward- 
room or  captain’s  cabin?  — H.  R.  P., 
SN,  usN. 

• If  a man  in  duty  status  has  occa- 
sion to  see  an  officer  in  the  wardroom 
(when  a meal  is  not  in  progress)  or  in  the 
captains  cabin  or  an  officer  s stateroom, 
he  remains  covered  if  he  is  wearing  the 
pistol  belt  or  side  arms.  He  not  only 
remains  covered  but  renders  the  salute 
upon  first  addressing  or  being  addressed 
by  the  officer.  The  fact  that  the  officer 
may  not  be  wearing  a cap  does  not 
alter  the  saluting  requirement.  If  the 
officer  is  covered  he  returns  the  salute; 
if  not  covered,  he  does  not  return  it. 
Instead,  he  acknowledges  the  salute 
with  a nod  or  greeting.— Ed. 


Observing  Morning  Colors 

Sir:  What  time  are  morning  colors 
obser\'ed  if  your  ship  is  in  a location 
where  the  standard  time  causes  sun- 
rise to  occur  after  0800?  I have 
checked  DNC  27,  Navy  Regulations 
and  a number  of  course  books  with- 
out finding  the  answer.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  colors  would  be  held  at  sun- 
rise, if  the  sunrise  occurs  after  0800, 
but  I can’t  find  any  official  publica- 
tion to  back  me  up.— W.  E.  L.,  QMl, 

USN. 

• Both  “U.  S.  Naval  Flags  and 
Pennants”  (DNC  27)  and  “Navy 
Regulations”  state  that  ships  not  un- 
derway shall  display  colors  from  0800 
to  sunset,  so  your  morning  colors  cer- 
emony would  be  held  at  0800,  with- 
out regard  to  the  time  of  sunrise.  The 
same  is  true  for  shore  stations. 

Aboard  a ship  underway,  the  dis- 
play of  the  national  ensign  is  gov- 
erned only  by  “during  daylight”  (Ar- 
ticle 104,  DNC  27  and  Article  2163, 
“U.  S.  Navy  Regulations”)  and  under 
the  following  specific  conditions  and 
circumstances: 

( 1 ) Getting  underway  and  coming 
to  anchor. 

( 2 ) Falling  in  with  other  ships. 

(3)  Cruising  near  land. 

(4)  During  battle. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  morning  colors  ceremony 
for  a ship  underway,  nor  is  there  a 
time  specified  or  a requirement  that 
colors  be  displayed  at  all  except  as 
noted  above.  A ship  cruising  inde- 
pendently and  not  near  land  need 
not  display  colors.— Ed. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulation  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining 
information  from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Nava!  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Salutes  and  Sideboys 

Sir:  I have  been  unable  to  find  any 
information  concerning  the  proper  ren- 
dering and  receiving  of  honors  when  a 
dignitary  is  received  on  board  sliip. 
When  does  the  visitor  start  his  salute 
and  when  does  he  end  it?  He  salutes  the 
colors,  but  on  his  second  salute,  does  he 
hold  it  until  he  is  through  the  sideboys 
or  imtil  he  steps  onto  the  deck?  How 
long  do  those  present  on  the  quarterdeck 
hold  their  salutes?  When  the  visitor  is 
piped  alongside  or  away  from  the  side, 
does  the  Officer  of  the  Deck  order  “hand 
salute”  or  “attention?”— A.  G.  F.,  BMl, 

USN. 

• The  procedure  for  official  visits 
may  be  found  in  Article  2151,  “Navy 
Regulations.”  In  answer  to  your  specific 
questions,  the  visitor  first  salutes  the 
colors  on  reaching  the  gangway.  Nor- 
mally, by  custom,  the  visitor  then  pro- 
ceeds through  the  sideboys  and  salutes 
the  Officer  of  the  Deck  as  he  leaves  the 
line  of  sideboys.  This  detail  of  procedure 
will  not  be  found  in  hand  books  or 
regulations. 

Those  present  on  the  quarterdeck  hold 
the  salute  until  the  termination  of  the 
pipe.  The  OOD  orders  “Attention” 
when  the  visitor  is  piped  alongside  or 
away  from  the  ship.— Ed. 

Transfer  fo  Dental  Technician 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  how  I can 
change  my  rating  from  TN  to  DN.  I 
have  had  three  years’  schooUng  in  the 
college  of  dentistry  and  have  taken  cor- 
respondence courses  for  this  rating.— 
F.  C.  M.,  TN,  USN. 

• To  be  eligible  to  change  your  rate 
to  DN,  you  must  be  a graduate  of  the 
Dental  Technicians  School.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  school,  your  GCT  plus  ARI 
must  equal  one  hundred.  You  must  be 
recommended  by  your  commanding  of- 
ficer for  this  school  and  fulfill  other  re- 
quirements, details  of  which  may  he 
obtained  from  BuPers  Instructions  and 
“BuPers  Manual.”  It  is  recommended 
that  you  see  youy  division  officer  for 
guidance  in  this  matter.— Ed. 


Retirement  for  Temporary  WOs 

Sir:  I am  confused  on  the  matter  re- 
garding the  retirement  privileges  of  war- 
rant officers,  especially  temporary  WOs, 
under  present  instructions. 

I enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  November 
1935  and  wfil  complete  20  years’  con- 
tinuous active  service  in  November  of 
this  year.  I was  appointed  W-1  tempo- 
rary from  ATC  in  January  1945.  After 
six  years  in  this  rating  I was  appointed 
W-2  temporary  in  January  1951.  If  I 
should  decide  to  leave  the  naval  service 
after  completing  20  years,  am  I able  to 
retire  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a W-2, 
or  must  I revert  to  ATC  and  go  into 
the  Fleet  Reserve?  If  this  is  the  case, 
what  wall  be  my  retainer  pay  and  my 
retired  pay  after  10  years  in  the  Fleet 
Reserve?-R.  W.  S.,  CHRELE,  usn. 

• According  to  the  Warrant  Officer 
A.ct  of  1954,  Public  Law  379,  any  WO 
may  request  voluntary  retirement  after 
completion  of  20  years’  active  service. 
A subsection  of  this  law  implies  that 
retirement  pay  may  be  authorized  only 
for  permanent  warrant  officers.  However, 
it  has  been  determined  from  Congres- 
sional hearings  that  all  warrant  officers, 
both  permanent  and  temporary,  are  eli- 
gible for  retirement  pay  under  this  pro- 
vision if  they  otherwise  qualify  for  re- 
tirement under  Section  14  of  this  Act. 
Payments  of  retirement  pay  are  issued 
by  the  Commanding  Officer,  U.S.  Navy 
Finance  Center,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

The  retirement  of  all  WOs  is  governed 
by  BuPers  Inst.  1811.1,  and  all  requests 
from  WOs  for  retirement  with  more  than 
20  years  but  less  than  30  years  of  service 
are  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  SecNav  Inst.  1801.3. 

All  warrant  officers  approved  for  re- 
tirement are  retired  in  the  warrant  officer 
grades  in  which  they  are  serving  at  the 
time  of  retirement,  unless  entitled  to 
higher  rank  or  higher  pay  under  other 
laws.— Ed. 

Pre-Commissioning  Dufy 

Sir:  I began  my  sea  duty  in  August 
1950  and  was  transferred  to  a ship  in 
February  1953  before  the  commissioning 
date.  Due  to  delays  the  ship  did  not 
go  into  commission  until  August  1954. 
Will  the  time  I had  to  wait  count  as 
shore  duty?  — J.H.F.,  GMl,  usn. 

• Yes.  Under  the  provision  of  BuPers 
Inst.  1306.20B,  12  months  or  more 
ashore  will  be  considered  a normal  tour 
of  shore  duty.  Request  for  a waiver  with 
full  justification,  however,  may  be  for- 
warded by  your  commanding  officer 
after  he  has  screened  your  request.— Ed. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Tours  of  AED  Officers 

Sir:  I am  a naval  aviator  and  inter- 
ested in  aeronautical  engineering  duty 
(AED).  What  are  some  typical  tours 
of  duty?  Can  an  AED  actually  expect 
to  do  some  engineering? 

Also,  what  would  be  a typical  se- 
quence of  tours  of  duty  between  desig- 
nation as  AED  and  retirement?  How 
many  tours,  if  any,  might  be  spent  in 
a flying  status?— B.  H.  G.,  LTJG,  usn. 

• The  AED  officer  is  a technical 
specialist— a vital  member  of  the  aero- 
nautical organization  of  the  Navy.  This 
group  was  formed  in  1935  to  cope  with 
the  mounting  problems  of  technical 
material  complexity,  the  increasing 
specialization  of  personnel,  the  inter- 
dependency of  the  Navy  and  industry, 
and  the  increased  pace  of  technological 
research  and  competition. 

In  regard  to  your  first  and  second 
queries,  typical  tours  of  duty  are:  As 
an  example,  lieutenants  who  were  desig- 
nated for  Aeronautical  Engineering 
Duty  after  six  years’  commissioned  ser- 
vice would  average  rotation  of  duty 
assignments  for  25  years  as  follows: 
Aver.  Aver. 


No. 

tours 

1 


years 
in  tour 
3 


lor  2 


2 or  3 


Type  of  duty 
BuAer  Maintenance 
Bepresentative,  BuAer 
General  Representative. 
BuAer  Representative 

2 Shore  Staffs  & Schools 

3 Research  & Develop- 
ment (Field) 

3 O & R and  Field  Main- 
tenance 

2 Fleet  Staffs  & Oper- 
ating Units 

3 BuAer  (or  Washing- 

ton area) 

Opportunity  to  participate  actively 
in  engineering  is  afforded  in  many  bil- 
lets in  the  fields  listed.  A thorough 
technical  background  is  mandatory  in 
all  phases,  while  management  and  in- 
dustrial engineering  has  particular  ap- 
plication in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
and  its  field  activities.  Assignments  in 
Field  Research  and  Development  con- 
tain numerous  possibilities  for  direct 
and  continuing  participation  in  engin- 
eering projects.  As  officers  increase  in 
rank,  of  course,  their  assignments 


achieve  more  of  a managerial  engineer- 
ing status. 

As  for  your  third  question,  flight 
status  does  not  terminate  upon  assign- 
ment to  an  Aeronautical  Engineering 
Duty  billet;  most  billets  are  classified 
for  proficiency  flying  although  some  are 
classified  as  operational.  There  are  now 
Aeronautical  Engineering  Duty  billets 
as  Aircraft  Maintenance  Officers  in  six 
VC  squadrons,  and  as  Electronics  Offi- 
cer in  two  others.  In  addition,  there  are 
Aeronautical  Engineering  Duty  billets 
on  many  Fleet  air  staffs— Ev. 


Non-Rotation  Ship 
Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  why  a ship  is 
called  a non-rotation  ship?— C.  W.  G., 
ADI,  USN. 

• A ship  is  classified  as  a “non- 
rotation” ship  when  it  is  sent  to  a 
port  overseas  and  remains  there  while 
the  crew  is  rotated.— Ev. 


Courses  for  Exemption  from  Exams 

Sm:  According  to  BuPers  Inst.  1416.1, 
certain  courses  such  as  Strategy  and 
Tactics  (NWG)  serve  as  exemptions  in 
taking  promotion  examinations.  How- 
ever, this  course  is  only  good  for  two 
grades.  If  I had  taken  this  course  as  a 
LTJG  and  since  made  LCDR,  would  the 
course  serve  as  an  exemption  for  pro- 
motion to  GDR  since  I have  never  taken 
a professional  examination  for  promotion 
before?  If  it  does  not  and  since  I have 
never  used  it  for  an  exemption,  could  I 
take  the  course  again  to  be  used  for  an 
exemption?— E.  R.  M.,  LCDR,  usn. 

• A correspondence  course  com- 
pleted as  a LTJG  would  provide  exemp- 
tion in  the  promotions  of  LTJG  to  LT 
and  LT  to  LCDR,  provided  the  course 
is  listed  as  an  exemption  for  these  pro- 
motions. It  would  not  provide  any  ex- 
emption beyond  the  LT  to  LCDR  pro- 
motion, even  though  the  course  is  listed 
for  the  subsequent  promotions. 

To  provide  an  exemption,  a corres- 
pondence course  must  have  been  com- 
pleted in  present  or  immediate  previous 
grade. 

Courses  taken  earlier,  that  no  longer 
provide  exemption,  may  be  retaken  to 
earn  exemption  in  the  higher  grade.— Ev. 


Length  of  Shore  Dufy  Tour 

Sir:  BuPers  Inst.  1306. 20B,  para- 
graph 1,  lists  YN,  PN,  AC,  JO  and 
TD  as  eligible  for  three  years  of  shore 
duty.  Does  PN,  as  used  in  this  in- 
struction, refer  to  those  men  who  have 
PN  job  codes  of  all  the  rates  in  that 
rating,  that  is,  PN3,  PN2,  PNl  and 
PNC?  And,  if  so,  why  does  the  in- 
struction use  an  entire  rating  category 
in  one  case  and  then  specify  individual 
rates  in  other  cases  ( for  example, 
HMC,  HMl,  DTC,  DTI,  etc.)? 

Also,  if  PN  refers  to  aU  personnel  in 
that  rating,  would  a PNSN  with  an  NJC 
of  PN  2609-85  be  eligible  for  three  years 
of  shore  duty?— H.  D.  V.,  PNSN,  usn. 

• The  letters  YN,  PN,  AC,  JO  and 
TD  which  appear  in  the  instruction 
you  mention  include  all  rates  of  the 
rating,  as  PNC,  PNl,  PN2,  PN3,  and 
so  on.  Individual  job  codes  have  no 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

Where  individual  rates  of  ratings 
are  listed  (HMC,  HMl,  DTC,  DTI) 
they  indicate  the  exclusion  of  other 
rates  of  that  rating.  In  other  words, 
a DTI  is  entitled  to  a three-year  tour 
of  shore  duty,  and  a DT2,  to  a two- 
year  tour  of  shore  duty. 

A PNSN,  regardless  of  his  NJC,  is 
entitled  to  a two-year  normal  tour  of 
shore  duty.—Ev. 


Classification  Disagreement 

Sir:  There  is  a disagreement  as  to 
the  classification  of  a Navyman  at  our 
station.  He  is  an  SK3  who  enlisted  5 Oct 
1951  and  after  completing  more  than 
three  years  of  service  in  the  Navy  he  re- 
enhsted  under  Alnav  2 for  six  years. 
Some  of  the  personnel  contend  that  his 
classification  should  be  USN-Ul,  and 
we  believe  that  it  should  be  USN,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers  Inst.  1080.14.  Please 
advise  us  who  is  correct.  — C.L.J.,  YN3. 
USN.,  and  S.D.,  YN3,  usn. 

• The  second  interpretation  is  correct. 
The  situation  you  describe  fits  exactly 
the  definition  of  the  “USN”  suffix  as 
given  in  BuPers  Inst.  1080.14.  The  “1” 
applies  to  personnel  serving  in  their  first 
enlistment  while  the  “U”  applies  to  per- 
sonnel having  a UMTiyS  Act  obligation 
which  exceeds  their  current  enlistment 
contract.— Ev. 


USS  PAWCATUCK  (AO  108)  shows  her  portside  profile,  os  the  fleet  oiler  mokes  way  through  the  high  seas. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


NAVY'S  'LITTLE  WOMEN'  with  big  jobs  would  be  on  appropriate  description  for 
the  service  craft,  such  as  YTL  1 44  (ex-YT  1 44),  who  do  many  tasks  for  big  sisters. 


Definition  of  Service  Craft 

Sir:  According  to  the  Watch  Officer’s 
Guide  a part  of  the  0 to  4 log  is,  “Ships 
present . . . and  various  yard  and  district 
craft.”  Please  define  district,  yard  and 
service  craft. 

I would  also  like  to  know  why  “dis- 
tant” is  used  rather  than  “distance”  in 
the  entry,  “Passed  Cape  Henry  Light 
abeam  to  starboard,  distant  2000  yards.” 
- R.R.H.,  LT,  usN. 

• Craft  at  present  classified  as  “serv- 
ice craft”  were  previously  known  as 
“district  craft.”  Before  this  classification 
they  were  known  as  “yard  craft.”  There- 
fore, yard,  district  and  service  craft  are 
all  the  same  type  of  craft. 

According  to  “BuShips  Manual,”  .serv- 
ice craft  are  defined  as  “ . . . water-borne 
utilitarian  craft  not  cla.ssified  as  ves.sels 
or  boats.” 

The  icord.  “distant”  has  been  used 
and  is  used  in  deck  log  entries  in  accord- 
ance tcith  rules  of  grammar  and  the  dic- 
tionary definition  of  the  word  itself.— Eu. 

Flags  on  Reserve  Fleet  Ships 

Sir;  ^^’hat  is  the  source  governing 
the  use  of  our  national  ensign  upside 
down  as  a distress  signal? 

Is  it  correct  to  fly  a Union  Jack  on  a 
ship  which  is  not  in  commission?  Our 
ship  is  being  used  as  an  accommoda- 
tion ship  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Group 
Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.— P.  J.  D.,  QMS, 

USN. 

• Display  of  the  ensign  upside  down 
as  a national  distre.ss  signal  is  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  829,  reprinted  as 
Annex  A to  Director  Naval  Communi- 
cations (DNC)  27.  This  signal,  however, 
is  not  used  internationally  since  many 
foreign  flags  appear  the  same  right  side 
up  as  upside  down. 

According  to  “Navy  Regulations,” 
Article  2163,  the  Union  Jack  may  be 
displayed  if  the  ship  is  active  and  in 
commission  or  in  .service.  Now  follow 


clo.sely  or  you  may  get  lost  here— if  it 
is  an  inactive  ship  in  commission  in 
reserve,  or  in  .service  in  reserve,  it  may 
be  disjilayed;  but  if  it  is  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve,  or  out  of  service  in 
reserve,  it  should  not  be  displayed.  If 
the  .ship  is  in  a special  status  in  com- 
mis.sion  or  in  .service,  the  Union  Jack 
should  be  displayed  but  if  it  is  out  of 
commission  or  out  of  service,  it  should 
not.  All  clear? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  ex- 
plain here  the  terms  “in  commission” 
and  “in  service.” 

Generally  a ship  is  considered  “in 
commission”  if  .she  is  authorized  to  fly 
a commission  pennant  or  a personal 
flag  or  command  pennant  of  a com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Navy.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  .several  hundred 
small  vc.sscls  and  .service  craft  in  the 


Navy  which  have  a warrant  officer  or 
enlisted  man  serving  as  “officer  in 
charge,”  “boat  captain”  or  “skipper.” 
These  vessels  and  craft  are  carried  on 
the  books  as  “in  service”  rather  than 
'“in  commission.” 

While  no  specific  rule  can  be  given 
that  can  be  applied  to  all  cases  for  all 
vessels,  in  general  a ship  that  is  “in 
commission,  inactive  status”  is  one  that 
would  be  eligible  to  be  in  commission 
if  in  an  active  status.  The  same  rule 
would  apply  to  an  “in  service”  vessel 
or  craft,  whether  they  are  in  “active” 
or  “inactive”  status.— Ev. 

Duty  in  Chile 

Sir:  I have  requested  assignment  to 
naval  attache  and/or  naval  mission  dutj- 
in  Chile. 

I’d  like  to  know  how  many  men  with 
an  ICl  rate  are  billeted  there  and  how 
many  are  on  tlie  list  for  that  duty.— 
N.  H.  L.,  ICl,  USN. 

• There  is  only  one  billet  for  an  ICl 
in  Chile;  and  the  present  incumbent’s 
tour  expires  October  1956,  subject  to  a 
one-year  extension  if  requested.  The  sin- 
gle billet  in  Chile  is  the  only  one  in  all 
Bureau-controlled  overseas  billets  for  an 
ICl. -Ed. 

Shorthand  in  YN  Schools 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not 
shorthand  is  a part  of  the  required 
curriculum  at  the  Yeoman  Class  “B” 
School?-F.A.M.,  YNl,  usn. 

• It  is  still  a required  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  Yeoman  schools.  However, 
the  Bureau  is  making  a study  of  the 
shorthand  requirement.  If  any  revisions 
result  from  the  study  you’ll  hear  about 
them  in  official  directives  and  in  All 


Hands.- Ed. 


GUNO  HO  MODEL  OF  U.  S.  frigate  CONSTITUTION  was  constructed  by 
Marine  Sgt.  John  Norky.  Working  from  kit,  he  hand-carved  most  of  the  fittings. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Do  You  Hove  a Hord-to-Answer  Question?  A Suggestion?  Idea  for  an  Article? 


Here  are  some  typical  letters  to 
the  editor  and  the  general  replies 
written.  It’s  possible  you’ll  find  the 
answer  to  a question  you  were  about 
to  ask. 

★ 

Sm:  Where  can  I obtain  an  official 
statement  tliat  I have  crossed  the 
Equator?— R.C.G.,  JOl,  usn. 

• That’s  a tough  one.  Most  ships 
now  are  making  a page  13  entry  to 
show  various  records  such  as:  On 
board  when  commissioned;  crossed 
the  Equator,  crossed  Arctic  Circle; 
and  so  on.  Certificates,  however,  are 
unofficial.  Men  in  a ship  can  make 
up  their  own  certificate,  by  the  way. 
Traditionally,  the  captain  signs  each 
certificate.  All  Hands  has  run  a 
certerspread  showing  various  types— 
you  should  look  at  that  issue,  Novem- 
ber 1952,  page  31.  We’re  all  proud 
of  having  been  something  like  a 
Shellback,  Plank  Owner,  Blue  Nose, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a fine  tradition,  and 
should  be  continued.— Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  I don’t  see  All  Hands  every 
month.  What  can  I do  about  it?— 
PR3,  USN. 

• Check  with  your  division  officer 
or  personnel  officer.  They’ll  see  to  it 
that  you  see  All  Hands.  You  can 
pass  the  word  to  your  shipmates— 
and  this  is  official— that  each  copy  is 
for  10  men— they  should  be  passed 
around.  If  your  command  is  not 
receiving  the  proper  number  of  copies, 
check  the  instructions  in  small  print 
on  page  64  of  this  and  each  issue 
of  All  Hands.— Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  Do  you  accept  suggestions 

from  the  Fleet  as  to  what  stories  and 
features  you  should  run?— C.C.T , 
YN3,  USN. 

• We  certainly  do.  Many  of  our 
best  features  have  been  suggested 
by  Navymen  in  the  field— from  cap- 
tain to  seaman.  Very  often,  as  you 
can  see  by  the  names  at  the  end 
of  an  article,  the  story  was  written 
by  a Navyman  not  on  the  staff.  If 
we  receive  a good  suggestion,  we 
act  upon  it.  A story  need  not  be 
written,  by  the  way.  Just  give  us 
the  suggestion  and  what  facts  you 
have;  we’ll  take  it  from  there,— Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  Why  don’t  you  ever  mention 
my  ship?— E.S.A.,  PI2,  usn. 

• Maybe  we  have— do  you  read 
each  issue?  Has  someone  in  your 
ship  sent  us  pictures  and  stories?  If 
we  don’t  receive  material,  we  can’t 
print  it.— Ed. 


Sir:  At  present  I am  stationed  on 
the  East  Coast  and  would  like  to 
swap  duty  stations  with  a PN3  on 
the  West  Coast.  Is  this  possible?— 
T.J.S.,  PN3,  USN. 

• Yours  is  only  one  of  many  letters 
received  concerning  “swaps.”  This 
type  of  transfer  is  approved  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  There  must  be 
little  or  no  transportation  involved. 
Both  men  must  have  the  same  rate 
and  special  qualifications.  You  must 
also  have  approximately  the  same 
obligated  service  and  rotation  tour 
date  as  your  opposite  number.  Further- 
more, such  transfers  must  be  in 
accordance  with  existing  policies 
governing  transfers  and  must  meet 
the  approval  of  the  COs  of  both 
men.— Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 

determine  my  standing  on  the  Shore 
Duty  Eligibility  List?— R.R.O.,  JOC, 

USN. 

• If  you  will  check  the  May  1955 
issue  of  All  Hands,  page  34,  you 
will  find  a complete  table  of  the  Shore 
Duty  Eligibility  List.  Although  you 
may  possibly  be  among  the  top  men 
in  your  rating  on  the  list  for  the 
district  you  have  requested,  you  may 
have  less  sea  duty  than  one  or  more 
men  in  your  rating  who  have  re- 
quested “Anywhere,  U.S.”  Such  men 
receive  first  consideration  for  assign- 
ment to  any  naval  district  if  they 
have  more  continuous  sea  duty  then 
the  man  who  requests  duty  in  a 
specific  district. 

A similar  SDEL  chart  usually 
appears  in  All  Hands  twice  a year 
(May  and  November) .—Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  How  do  I go  about  cbecking 
on  my  medals  and  awards?— B.D., 
TE3,  USN. 

• Write  an  official  letter,  via  your 
commanding  officer,  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  B4  if 
you’re  an  officer,  Pers  E3  for  en- 
listed men)  .—Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  What  happens  to  unsigned 
letters?— D.J. A.,  PHC,  usn. 

• They  are  used  for  target  practice. 
The  wastepaper  basket  is  the  target. 
—Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  Is  All  Hands  interested  in 
receiving  stories  about  naval  customs 
and  traditions,  and  about  records 
made  by  a man  or  ship?— G.A.O., 
BMSN,  USN. 

• Affirmative.  For  example,  our 
April  front  cover  shows  a Bos’n’s 
Chorus;  our  May  front  cover  is  a 


picture  of  night  side  boys.  If  you 
have  a picture  or  story  like  that, 
we’d  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
—Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  What’s  the  easiest  way  for 
me  to  find  out  about  change  of 
rating,  duty  tour,  leave,  available 
schools,  shore  duty,  and  so  on?  — 
E.E.N.,  ADAN,  usn. 

• Remember  the  old  motto:  “Ask 
the  Chief,  he’ll  know.”  And,  we’ll 
bet,  the  Chief  will  usually  tell  you 
to  see  the  yeoman  or  show  you  how 
to  look  it  tip  in  one  of  the  manuals 
or  in  the  directive.  Incidentally,  if 
you  keep  your  eye  on  the  Plan  of 
the  Day,  most  of  your  questions  will 
have  been  answered.  The  Plan  of 
the  Day  announces  the  latest  Bureau 
directives,  among  other  things,  and 
you  can  keep  up  on  many  items  of 
particular  interest  to  you.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a submarine  school 
quota  is  open,  you’ll  probably  read 
about  it  first  ( or  hear  about  it  at 
Quarters)  in  the  Plan  of  the  Day. 
Or,  if  there  is  any  other  notice  or 
directive  that  will  affect  you,  it’ll 
be  in  there.  As  you  know.  All 
Hands  runs  a brief  description  of 
notices  and  directives  each  month, 
and  prints  a fuller  description  of 
directives  having  Navy-wide  interest 
in  the  Bulletin  Board.— Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  Do  you  accept  stories,  pic- 
tures, or  cartoons  from  men  in  the 
Fleet?  -G.V.B.,  QM2,  usn. 

• We  certainly  do.  The  more,  the 
better.  Pictures  tell  a story,  and 
Navymen  in  the  pix  should  be 
identified  as  to  rank  or  rate,  ship 
or  station,  and  service  number.  A 
brief  description  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  picture  will  help.  Incidentally, 
the  Special  Services  Division,  of 
which  we  are  a part,  is  conducting 
a cartoon  contest  by  mail.  We’ll  print 
the  best  ones.  See  All  Hands  July 
1955,  p.  45,  for  more  information 
concerning  this  contest.— Ed. 

★ 

Sir:  May  I send  a letter  directly 
to  the  Editor,  All  Hands,  without 
going  through  channels?— J.P.L.,  ADI, 

USNR. 

• You  may.  All  Hands  is  open 
to  unofficial  communications  from 
anyone  who  wears  the  Navy  blue. 
There  is  to  be  no  conflict  in  any  way 
with  “Navy  Regulations”  regarding 
the  forwarding  of  official  mail  through 
channels.  The  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commanders 
should  be  followed  whenever  possible. 
-Ed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


USS  ORION  (AS  18)  with  brood  of  seven,  ties  (AD  16)  for  number  of  ships  alongside.  (See  inside  front  cover  May  55). 


Bow  Planes 

Sir;  I think  I’ve  discovered  an  error 
in  Uniform  Regulations,  1951,  (Nav- 
Pers  15665),  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
“bow  rudders’’  and  “diving  rudders”  in 
the  submarine  service.  The  proper  word- 
ing, I beheve,  is  “bow  planes.”  Am  I 
right?— B.  A.  F.,  YNl  (SS),  usn. 

• Youve  got  a sharp  eye.  The  term 
“bow  planes”  is  correct  rather  than  the 
other  two  terms.  It  is  used  in  the  most 
recent  “Submarine  Training  Manual” 
series  as  well  as  being  in  common  usage 
throughout  the  Submarine  Force.  A re- 


How Many  Choices  Do  I Get? 

Sir:  In  BuPers  Inst.  1306. 20B  re- 
garding shore  duty  requests,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  tliree  choices  may 
be  given  and  I may  indicate  three 
different  districts  as  first,  second  and 
tliird  choice  with  “Anywhere  in  the 
United  States”  as  optional.  I was  told, 
however,  that  a person  may  only  in- 
dicate two  choices  since  the  Shore 
Duty  Request  Form  (NavPers  2416) 
has  only  space  for  two  choices  with 
“Any'where  in  the  United  States”  as 
the  alternative. 

When  I put  in  for  shore  duty  I 
would  like  to  request  three  districts 
but  according  to  the  interpretation 
given  to  me  I will  only  be  able  to  in- 
dicate two,  as  my  third  choice  must 
either  say  yes  or  no  to  ‘“Anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.”  Is  this  interpretation 
correct?— J.  L.  P.,  DKC,  usn. 

• The  second  interpretation  is  the 
correct  one.  Paragraph  15  of  BuPers 
Inst.  1306. 20B  should  be  interpreted 
that  you  may  list  two  specific  choices 
on  your  shore  duty  request  card.  The 
third  choice  is  confined  to  indicating 
“yes”  or  “no”  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  you  will  accept  a duty 
assignment  “Anywhere  in  U.  S.”— Ed. 


vision  will  appear  in  “Uniform  Regula- 
tions.”—Fd. 

Suggests  Change  in  CPO  Uniform 

Sir:  I would  like  to  suggest  a change 
in  the  CPO  white  uniform  to  the 
Uniform  Board. 

It  is  my  opinion  tliat  the  present 
chief’s  uniform  is  unsatisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  comfort  and  practica- 
bility. The  present  officer-type  uniform, 
however,  with  either  a sleeve  type  or 
suitable  shoulderboard  type  CPO  insig- 
nia is  considered  to  be  the  answer.  Has 
this  question  been  considered?  If  not, 
what  is  the  procedure  to  follow  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  Board’s 
attention?— M.  M.  YNCA  (SS),  usn. 

• So  far  as  we  know,  a recommenda- 
tion to  change  the  CPO  white  service 
uniform  to  the  officer-type  white  ser- 
vice uniform  has  not  been  made. 

If  you  want  to  suggest  this,  or  any 
other  change,  address  an  official  letter 
to  the  President,  Naval  Uniform  Board, 
via  the  chain  of  command. 

Moreover,  be  sure  that  you  are  clear 
and  specific  as  to  exactly  what  you  are 
recommending.— En. 

Proper  Masf  Procedure 

Sir:  Recently  our  office  personnel  have 
had  a discussion  concerning  the  phrase, 
“Thank  you,  sir,”  when  punishment  has 
been  inflicted,  or  when  dismissed.  Some 
say  it  is  a sarcastic  remark  and  the  per- 
son should  remain  silent.  I maintain, 
however,  that  it  is  military  etiquette 
and  a polite  way  of  ending  the  mast. 
Is  there  any  book  written  on  military 
etiquette  besides  Navy  Regulations  and 
Navy  Orientation?— D.  F.  B.,  YNl,  usn. 

• The  usage  of  “Thank  you,  sir,”  in 
mast  procedure  will  not  be  found  in 
any  book  of  etiquette.  The  words,  in 
themselves,  are  not  the  criteria  of  the 
basic  question.  The  accent,  tone  and  atti- 
tude of  delivery  are  the  key.  Since  the 


voice  is  a versatile  means  of  communi- 
cation with  its  inflections  and  accents, 
the  same  words  may  be  used  to  imply 
many  different  meanings. 

The  proper  usage  of  this  term  as  a 
polite  method  of  ending  mast  procedure 
is  commendable.  The  improper  usage, 
however,  as  a sarcastic  slur  on  the  mast 
procedure  and  military  discipline  should 
not  be  condoned.— Ed. 

Virgo  Had  Ammo  Ship  Duty 

Sm:  In  your  May  issue,  I was  sur- 
prised that  USS  Virgo  ( AKA  20 ) was  not 
mentioned  in  the  article  “Citations  for 
Bold  Ships  and  Brave  Men.”  I feel  that 
a little  recognition  should  be  made 
where  it  is  due. 

You  stated  that  uss  Mount  Katmai 
(AE  16)  was  the  only  ammunition  ship 
in  the  Korean  war  for  a period  of  three 
days.  Mount  Katmai  may  have  been  the 
only  ammunition  ship  officially  desig- 
nated as  such  but,  regardless  of  desig- 
nation, Virgo  was  converted  into  an  am- 
munition ship  and  was  operating  in  the 
combat  zone  at  that  time.  I imagine  it’s 
hard  to  check  officially,  but  1 happen  to 
know  that,  on  one  occasion,  she  passed 
192  tons  of  ammunition  in  less  than  an 
hour  and  a half.  I know  because  I was 
there.— C.  D.,  MM2,  usn. 

• Thanks  for  helping  us  give  proper, 
if  unofficial,  credit  to  Virgo.  In  time  of 
emergency,  many  ships  frequently  per- 
form missions  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  intended  and  that’s  probably 
what  happened  in  this  case.  A situation 
such  as  you  describe  cannot  very  well 
be  adequately  recorded  unless  interested 
readers  pass  us  the  word. 

We’d  like  to  mention,  however,  that 
in  the  May  issue  of  All  Hands,  we  only 
named  those  vessels  which  were  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation.  We  couldn’t 
possibly  have  named  all  those  who  per- 
formed outstanding  actions.— Ed. 
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Ship  Reunions 


News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  The 
Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room  1809, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  four  or  more 
months  in  advance. 

• uss  Dubuque  (PG  17)— A re- 
union will  be  held  at  the  Broadhead 
Naval  Armory,  7600  East  Jefferson 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  all  hands  who 
served  on  board  this  ship  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  For  reservations  and  details 
write  to  Roger  La  Burdy,  14301 
BrameU,  Detroit,  Mich. 

• 88th  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion—Memhers  will  hold  a reunion 
on  16,  17,  18  September  at  the  La- 
Salle Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  Please  write 
to  Bob  Traves,  231  S.  Main,  Crown 
Point,  Ind.,  for  further  information. 

• uss  Santa  Fe  (CL  60)— The  ninth 
reunion  for  all  who  served  in  this  ship 


will  be  held  15  October,  at  7:00  p.m., 
in  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  55th  Street 
and  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Con- 
tact John  J.  McGrath,  95-14  97th 
Street,  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.,  New  York, 
for  further  information. 

• uss  Phoenix  (CL  46)— Former 
shipmates  will  hold  their  second  an- 
nual reunion  on  1 October,  at  the  Penn 
Sherwood  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  For 
further  information,  write  to  R.  E. 
Erwin,  1955  Pratt  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

• 44th  Naval  Construction  Battal- 
ion-Former members  of  this  unit  in- 
terested in  holding  annual  reunions 
should  contact  Joseph  M.  Lesha, 
408-A  McIntyre,  China  Lake,  Calif. 

• uss  Wasp  (CV-7)— All  men 
who  served  in  this  ship  interested  in 
holding  a reunion  should  contact 
Joseph  Scully,  PMC,  usn,  282  Con- 
over St.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  The 
time,  place  and  date  will  be  deter- 
mined by  mutual  consent. 


Bonus  for  First  Reenlistmenf 

Sib:  In  January  1946  I completed  six 
years  of  naval  service  and  18  months 
later  signed  up  for  four  years  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  After  14/z  months  as  a 
civilian  I reenlisted  in  the  Navy  in  Sep- 
tember 1952.  I intend  to  reenlist  again 
in  September  1956.  Since  I have  never 
drawn  a reenUstment  bonus,  will  my  re- 
enlistment be  considered  as  a first  re- 
enlistment?—R.  E.  H.,  ADI,  USN. 

• On  the  basis  of  the  information 
supplied  in  your  letter,  it  appears  that 
you  would  be  entitled  to  a reenlistment 
bonus  when  you  reenlist.  This  would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a first  reen- 
listment in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  16  Jul  1954  and  Al- 
nav  32-54.— Ed. 

Overseas  Billets  for  RDls 

Sir:  Is  there  any  overseas  station 
which  has  a billet  for  an  RDl,  particu- 
larly in  Japan?  I have  less  than  year 
to  go  before  my  present  tour  of  sea  duty 
in  the  Atlantic  is  completed— R.  L.  D., 
RDl,  USN. 

• Control  of  assignments  of  RDls  to 
overseas  stations  is  under  the  authority 
of  the  fleet  commanders,  except  for  one 
overseas  billet  for  an  RDl  which  is  un- 
der the  direct  detailing  control  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

As  you  are  currently  serving  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  you  are  ineligible  at  this 
time  for  duty  in  Japan.  Therefore,  you 
should  submit  a request  for  duty  in  an 
Atlantic  overseas  area  to  ComServLant 
in  accordance  with  the  directives  issued 
by  that  command.— Ed. 

Certificate  of  Course  Completion 

Sm:  Part  of  my  duty  at  my  station 
education  office  consists  of  handling 
training  courses.  I have  noticed  that  the 
correspondence  center  takes  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  to  issue  a completion  cer- 
tificate for  courses  after  the  final  assign- 


ment has  been  submitted.  It  takes  on  the 
average  from  nine  to  13  weeks  to  com- 
plete a course  (from  date  of  application 
to  receipt  of  completion  certificate).  I 
suggest  a stamp  type  of  endorsement  on 
the  final  assignment  or  allowing  assign- 
ments to  be  averaged  upon  receipt  of 
final  graded  assignments,  to  speed  up 
certification. 

As  stated  in  your  April  1954  issue, 
page  25,  when  a person  has  not  received 
a completion  certificate  in  time  for  cer- 
tification for  the  examination  for  ad- 
vancement, he  has  to  take  a local  test 
to  determine  whether  he  has  completed 
the  course  and  is  ready  for  advancement. 
With  some  ratings  requiring  five  or  six 
courses,  my  suggestion  would  save  time 


and  also  save  paper  and  work  of  people 
involved.— K.  G.,  PNl,  usn. 

• Before  the  Correspondence  Course 
Center  can  issue  a completion  letter  (or 
stamp  the  final  answer  sheet  with  a com- 
pletion grade),  the  text  book  must  be 
returned.  This  explains  the  delay  be- 
tween the  completion  of  the  last  assign- 
ment and  the  mailing  of  the  completion 
certificate  since  the  student  is  advised 
to  keep  his  test  until  his  last  assignment 
has  been  graded  and  returned  to  him. 

If  a man  is  anxious  to  obtain  his  com- 
pletion certificate  earlier  than  usual,  and 
if  he  is  reasonably  sure  that  he  will  pass 
the  last  assignment,  he  may  mail  his 
text  back  at  the  same  time  he  sends  his 
last  assignment.— Ed. 
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New  Jacket  and  Cap  Are  among  Changes  to  Sailor's  Wardrobe 


A BLUE  WORKING  JACKET  and  clotll 

^ cap  with  visor  are  the  newest 
additions  to  the  naval  uniform  under 
a recently  released  list  of  changes 
to  U.S.  Navy  Uniform  Regulations. 
Both  are  intended  for  all  Navymen 
and  should  be 
available  about 
October  1955. 

The  new  jacket 
is  made  of  a water 
and  wind  resis- 
tant blue  cotton 
cloth,  lined  with 
either  nylon  fleece 
or  a similar  ma- 
terial. The  jacket 
is  single-breasted 
New  Jacket  and  Cap  with  a plain  collar 
and  has  two  pock- 
ets located  on  the  side  fronts.  It  has 
both  a slide  fastener  and  buttons. 
Officials  estimate  it  will  sell  for  $7.50 
in  ship  stores. 

The  cap  will  be  similar  to  those 
worn  by  baseball  players,  with  a 
visor  and  loose  fitting  crown.  It  will 
be  of  the  same  material  as  the  jacket. 
Estimated  cost  of  the  cap  is  $.55. 
Officers  and  CFOs  will  wear  minia- 
ture cap  devices  but  others  will 
wear  it  without  indication  of  rate. 

Another  change  of  interest  to  all 
enlisted  men  is  the  addition  of  a 
dungaree  rating  badge  for  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  class  petty  officers. 
Made  so  that  it  can  either  be  sewed 
on  or  be  applied  to  the  blue  cham- 
bray  shirt  by  merely  running  a hot 
iron  over  it,  the  new  rating  badge 
wtU  have  an  eagle  and  chevrons  but 
will  be  minus  the  specialty  mark. 

Other  changes,  as  announced  in 
BuPers  Notice  1020,  are; 

For  Male  Officers 

• White  service  trousers  have 
been  authorized  as  an  alternate 
(when  prescribed)  as  part  of  the 
white  tropical  uniform;  and  either 
khaki  service  or  khaki  cotton  long 
trousers  (as  prescribed)  have  been 
authorized  as  an  alternate  to  khaki 
shorts  for  the  khaki  tropical  uniform. 


Officers  will  wear  shoulder  marks  on 
white  tropical  uniforms;  ribbons  and 
breast  insignia  may  also  be  pre- 
scribed when  appropriate.  Metal  col- 
lar insignia  will  continue  to  be  worn 
on  khaki  tropical  uniforms. 

• The  collar  of  both  white  and 
khaki  tropical  short-sleeved  shirts  has 
been  changed  from  the  straight  or 
shawl  style  to  a regular  notched 
collar  that  lies  flat  when  open.  Previ- 
ously authorized  shirts  may  be  worn 
until  replacement  is  necessary. 

• Combination  cap  will  be  worn 
with  tropical  uniforms  except  under 
special  conditions  that  may  necessi- 
tate issue  of  tropical  pith  helmets. 

• The  khaki  tropical  uniform  with 
either  khaki  shorts  or  trousers  is  now 
authorized  for  naval  aviation  cadets. 

• The  same  fabrics  authorized  for 
khaki  long-sleeved  shirts  are  now 
authorized  for  the  short-sleeved 
tropical  uniform  shirt. 

• Tropical  uniforms  may  now  be 
worn  in  hot  weather  when  consid- 
ered suitable  and  appropriate  by 
prescribing  authority.  Before,  the 
tropical  uniform  was  restricted  to 
“tropical  climate  only.” 

• CPO  rating  badges  are  not  a 
part  of  the  tropical  uniform,  either 
white  or  khaki.  As  to  ribbons  and 
breast  insignia,  this  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  local  command  and  both 
officers  and  chiefs  should  be  the 
same. 

• The  dark  blue  raincoat  has  been 
deleted  from  the  present  required 
articles  of  uniforms  for  officers.  It  is 
to  be  replaced  by  a medium-weight 
blue  overcoat  made  of  woolen  or 
soft-finished  napped  worsted  materi- 
al which  is  water  repellent.  It  will 
be  of  the  same  style  as  that  currently 
prescribed  for  the  officer-type  blue 
overcoat  and  may  be  worn  over  all 
unifoiTns  and  upon  all  occasions. 

• Commissioned  officers  and  war- 
rant officers  must  now  possess  a 
plain  stiff  white  dress  shirt,  gold 
studs,  and  stiff  turndown  collar. 

• Gray  gloves  are  required  as 


part  of  the  service  dress  blue  uni- 
form only  when  prescribed;  other- 
wise they  are  optional. 

• Only  khaki  web  belts  are  autho- 
rized for  wear  with  khaki  uniforms. 

• Warrant  officers  designated  for 
duty  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
( equipment  foreman,  construction 
electrician  and  building  foreman) 
are  authorized  to  wear  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  insignia  described  in  U.S. 
Navy  Uniform  Regulations,  in  lieu  of 
warrant  devices  worn  before. 


For  Women  Officers  and 
Enlisted  Women 

• Women  officers  will  now  wear 
large  medals  on  blue  or  white  service 
as  a full  dress  uniform  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  governing  the 
same  subject  for  male  officers  not 
required  to  possess  a sword. 

• The  medium-weight  blue  over- 
coat in  lieu  of  the  blue  raincoat,  now 
authorized  for  male  officers,  is  simi- 
larly authorized  for  women  officers. 

• The  hat  band  of  women  officers 
of  the  rank  of  commander  and  cap- 
tain will  be  encircled  at  the  top  by 

gold  braid  piping 
approximately  IT 
inch  wide. 

• The  blue 
smock  has  been 
eliminated  as  an 
article  of  uniform. 

For  Enlisted  Men 

• White  socks 
may  be  worn  with 

enlisted  men’s  undress  white  uni- 
form until  I Jan  1956.  After  that 
date  they  will  be  deleted  as  part  of 
the  uniform. 

• The  old  style  enlisted  men’s 
type  B blue  raincoat  may  be  worn 
until  I Jul  1957.  At  present  only 
the  new  type  A raincoat  is  being 
issued  to  recruits. 

• The  possession  of  the  general- 
purpose  high  service  shoes  by  en- 
listed men  after  completion  of  recruit 
training  is  optional  at  the  discretion 
of  local  commanding  officers. 


It  irons  on. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Pointers  on  Stowing  Your  Uniform 


This  is  the  third,  and  last,  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Navy  uni- 
form. Earlier,  an  account  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Navymans  outfit 
and  the  traditions  behind  it  ap- 
peared in  All  Hands  June  1955. 
The  second  article  dealt  with  the 
marking  and  care  of  the  uniform 
and  appeared  in  All  Hands,  August 
1955.  It  is  felt  that  the.se  three 
articles,  if  digested  completely  by 
every  Navyman,  will  go  a long  way 
in  helping  to  keep  the  men  who 
wear  the  uniform  right  up  near  the 
top  of  the  list  of  be.st  dressed  men. 

Over  the  many  years  that  men 
have  worn  the  bell  bottom  trousers 
and  coats  o’  Navy  blue,  there  have 
been  many  discussions,  held  over  a 
cup  of  coffee  on  either  the  forecastle 
or  fantail,  on  the  subject  of  ways  to 
improve  the  uniform.  And  there  has 
always  been  one  point,  put  forth  by 
the  sea-going  men  in  the  group, 
which  has  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion. That  one  point  remains  as  valid 
today  as  it  did  many  years  ago  and 
runs  something  like  this,  “If  you 
want  to  recommend  a change  in  the 
uniform,  remember  that  you  have 
to  come  up  with  an  outfit  that  will 
fit  into  the  limited  stowage  space 
aboard  the  smallest  of  ships.” 


As  it  now  stands,  the  uniform  of 
the  first  six  pay  grades  of  enlisted 
men  can  be  rolled  into  a tight  little 
ball,  stuffed  in  a locker  and  three 
months  later  be  pulled  out  to  wear 
on  liberty,  looking  just  as  sharp  as 
the  day  it  came  back  from  the 
cleaners. 

It’s  no  accident  that  the  present 
day  uniform  will  meet  these  space 
requirements,  since  it  was  designed 
after  the  clothing  preferred  by  sea- 
going men  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  long 
before  there  was  any  required  uni- 


form. In  those  early  days,  when 
there  was  even  less  space  than  now 
allotted  for  the  enlisted  men’s  uni- 
form, the  basic  outfit  as  we  now 
know  it,  was  evolved.  To  this  day 
it  still  serves  the  two  basic  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  (1)  to 
provide  a distinctive,  durable  outfit 
for  the  man  wearing  it  as  a member 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  (2)  to  fit  the 
stowage  space  aboard  ship. 

When  the  whole  uniform,  from 
socks  to  dress  jumpers,  is  rolled  in 
the  prescribed  manner,  it  will  fit 
into  a very  small  locker.  Check  this 
yourself  by  following  the  instruc- 
tions on  this  and  the  following  pages 
and  stowing  your  own  uniform  as 
recommended. 

The  men  aboard  ships  will  al- 
ready be  following  the  same  pro- 
cedure or  something  very  close,  but 
many  of  the  shore-based  sailors  can 
profit  by  using  these  techniques  as 
well.  The  added  uniforms  needed 
aboard  a shore  station  make  even 
the  largest  locker  a bit  crowded.  If, 
after  you’ve  folded  and  stowed  your 
clothes  as  illustrated,  you  still  have 
some  left  out,  then  you  either  haven’t 
followed  the  illustrations  too  closely 
or  you  have  more  clothes  than  you 
should  have  in  your  sea  bag. 


DIAGRAM  BELOW  of  drawer,  left,  and  locker,  right,  shows  details  and  location  of  gear  in  photo  at  top  of  page. 
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BLUE  TROUSERS 


Turn  the  trousers  inside  out,  button 
ond  zip  up  fly.  Lay  out  flat  with  fly 
and  vertical  Ie9  seams  down,  the  waist- 
band toward  you.  Smooth  out  all 
wrinkles,  noting  the  pockets  especiolly. 


Fold  left  half  over  the  right 
half  and  even  up  all  edges. 

Note:  From  this  point  on,  the  blue 
trousers  differ  from  the 
dungaree  and  whites  by  having  the 
vertical  leg  seom  exposed  and 
the  crotch  not  tucked  in. 


Fold  waistband 
over  to  center 
of  trousers. 


Fold  hems  over 
to  center  of 
trousers. 


Fold  lower  half  over 
upper  half.  Even  up  all 
corresponding  edges  and 
folds.  Fold  exposed  pocket 
back  inside. 


HOW 
NAVYI 

No  matter  whether  you’re  a sei 
an  old  timer  on  your  last  hitcl 
of  the  diagrams  on  these  pageij 
will  always  be  in  shipshape  c i 
sea  bag  or  locker.  If  some  i 
unfamiliar  to  you,  it  may  be  bJ 
help  of  many  expel 

For  stencil  markings  seen 


ILD  YOUR 
IIFORM 

nit  stru99lin9  throu9h  boot  camp  or 
well  repaid  by  a careful  study 
benefit  in  two  ways:  Your  clothin9 
ind  you'll  find  more  room  in  your 
etbods  recommended  here  seem 
u didn't  have  the  advanto9e  of  the 

ed  by  ALL  HANDS. 

'^DS  Magazine  August  1955. 


DUNGAREE  AND  WHITE  TROUSERS 


Turn  tfousers  inside  out  Lay  out 
flat,  woistband  toward  you,  fly 
unbuttoned,  vertical  leg  seom  (whites) 
or  seems  (dungarees)  foemg  up. 


Fold  left  trouser 
leg  Over  right,  get 
oil  edges  even. 


Tuck  crotch  in 
between  trouser 
legs  to  make  them 
the  some  width  from 
crotch  to  hem. 


Fold  top  of  trOusCfv 
over  to  plocc  waist- 
bond  in  center  of 
trousers 


Fold  waistband  end 
of  trousers  over  hem  end 
Get  all  edges  even 


Fold  bottom  of  trousers 
over  to  piece  hem  m 
center  of  trousers. . 


j outboard  edges 
sleeves  toward 
er  of  the  shirt 
take  width  of  shirt 
k as  width  of  folded 
jorec  trousers. 


Fold  top  of  shirt 
over  toward  center 
to  ieove  opprox.  two 
inches  between 
shoulder  seam  and 
top  edge  of  shirt. 
Fold  bottom  of  shirt 
approx,  four  inches. 


Fold  lower  half 
of  shirt  evenly  over 
upper  half  Even  up 
all  edges.  Note: 

All  folds  must  be 
odjusted  to  make 
the  shirt  exactly  the 
same  length  and 
width  as  the  folded 
trousers. 


JERSEY 


Turn  the  icrsey  inside  out,  loy  flot  with 
the  label  down  and  the  collarette  oway 
from  yourself 


Fold  both  sides  on  equal  omount 
toword  the  center  to  make  the 
jersey  some  width  os  the  folded 
dungoree  shirt  end  trousers 


Fold  upper  end  of  the 
sleeves  diogonolly  to  lay 
sleeves  flot  with  outboard 
edges  even  with  outboard 
edges  of  jersey  Fold  the 
collarette  over  ot  seam  to 
squore  off  top  of  jersey 


Fold  bottom  holf  over 
top  holf  of  jersey,  even  up 
edges.  All  folds  must 
be  odjusted  to  make 
jersey  exact  width  as 
folded  dungaree  shirt 
and  trousers. 


SWIM  TRUNKS 


^ Fold  left  third 
over  middle 
• third. 


I 

f:n. 


% 

Fold  bottom 
half  over  top 
holf  and  square 
up  oil  edges. 

Fold  left  and 
middle  third  over  right 
third.  Even  up  all 
edges  and  folds. 


Loy  the  swim  trunks  out  flat 
with  pocket  facing  up  and  to 
the  left.  Tuck  the  drawstring 
out  of  Sight  and  smooth  out 
wrinkles. 


Fold  the  left  third 
over  the  middle  third. 


Fold  the  right  third 
over  the  left  third 
and  even  up  the  edges 


Fold  the  crotch  over  toward 
center  opprox.  four  inches 
and  turn  trunks  over  from 
left  to  right  for  stowage 
between  socks  m the  lower 
dtower 


LARGE  TOWEL 


HOW  TO  FOLD  YOUR  NAVY  UNIFORM  continued 


RAINCOAT 


Lay  the  coot  oul 
flat.  Sleeves  up 
ond  outboard  edges 
aligned  with  vertical 
seams.  Collar  facing 
toward  tbc  folder. 
Smooth  out  all  wrinkles 
ond  remove  the  belt. 


Fold  the  collar  over 
at  its  seam  ond  fold 
right  half  of  coat  to 
the  center. 


Fold  collar  end  of  coat  over  the  opposite 
end  to  have  same  distance  from  collar  to  top 
edge  as  from  bottom  edge  of  flap  (stenciled  edge) 
to  bottom  edge  of  coat. 


FLAT  HAT 


Flatten  the  hot  by  spreodmg  the 
sides  of  the  band  and  applying 
pressure  on  the  folds  to  hove  the 
hat  retain  its  flattened  shape. 

Turn  hat  over  (crown  up)  and  stow 
in  locker  with  lettering  on  the 
ribbon  facing  the  door. 


Lay  the  watch  cap  out 
flat,  name  label  and 
stencil  inside,  seam  in- 
side and  olong  left 
edge  of  cap  crown 
facing  toward  folder. 


Lay  out  gloves  palm 
to  palm,  fingers  to 
the  right,  thumbs 
down,  centered  and 
even  with  crovyn, 


Roll  the  cap  with 
the  gloves  tightly  and  evenly 
from  the  crown  toward  the 
opposite  end,  leaving  approx, 
three  inches. 


Fold  back  exposed 
edge  to  hold  inside 
sufficiently. 


PEACOAT 


Spreod  out  coat  and 
straighten  sleeves, 
then  fold  collar 
down  os  when  worn. 


MAHRESS  COVER 

Lay  the  mattress  cover  out  flat- 
open  end  away  from  yourself,  flap 


Fold  right  third  over  left  third. 

Note:  At  this  point,  fold  5 should  be 
adjusted  to  make  the  mattress  cover  the 
same  width  as  the  folded  large  towel 


Fold  right  half 
over  left  half. 


Fold  the  left  third 
over  the  middle  third 


Fold  the  top  third  dov. 
over  the  middle  third 


Fold  the  bottom  third 
up  over  the  top  third 
Even  up  all  edges 
Note:  The  mattress  cover 
must  now  be  the  same  width 
as  the  folded  lorgc  towel 
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Fold  top  half  over  bottom 
half. 


Loy  belt  out  Hot,  undress  side  up,  buckle  to  the  ri9hl. 
Double  the  belt  by  foldms  the  left  half  over  the  ri9hf  holf 
with  tip  of  belt  touchm9  buckle. 


Fold  left  half  over 
Fold  both  sides  ^'9^1  holf, 
into  center. 


Secure  folded  raincoat  by  placm9  it 
obout  three  inches  to  left  of 
center  of  the  belt.  Wrap  ends  of 
belt  around  the  center  of  coat  and  pass 
the  doubled  end  of  belt  throu9h  the 
buckle  and  loop  os  shown. 


Note:  The  raincoat  is  earned  by  passing 
the  pistol  belt  through  the  center  of 
folded  coat.  Secure  to  the  small  of 
the  bock.  Raincoat  buckle  up  and 
facing  to  the  rear. 


LEGGINGS  (Organizational  and  recruits  only) 


Lace  the  legging,  turn  foot  strap  and  buckle 
inside,  lay  out  flat  with  lace  up  and  buckle 
to  the  left,  seam  "A"  facing  up. 


Fold  the  right  third 
(legging  top)  to  the 
left  over  the  middle 
third. 


Tuck  the  left  third 
(foot)  inside  of  the 
right  third  (top) 
and  smooth  up  all 
folds 


WEB  BELT 


Leggings  are  stowed 
m locker  side  by  side 
Eoch  legging  folded 
separotely,  seom  "B  * 
down,  single  smooth 
fold  facing  locker  door 
Side  "C  ’ to  the  left 


through  buckle  to 
form  small  loop. 

Roll  belt  from 
metal  end.  Place 
inside  loop.  Tighten. 


Lay  the  hat  out  flat  with  last  name 
centered  on  the  bnm 


Fold  the  right  third 
behind  the  middle  third 


Fold  the  crown  over 


Fold  the  left  third  back 
Over  the  right  third  and 
even  up  all  edges  and 
folds 


BLANKET 


Fold  upper  corner  back  on  all 
blankets  for  layout  on  bunks. 
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OUTSTANDING  SUB  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  the  distinction  won  by  uss  Angler 
(SSK  240)  of  Sub  Squadron  Ten.  Angler  also  earned  Navy  'E'  for  Excellence. 


LantFleefs  Outstanding  Sub 

The  Navy  “E”  for  Excellence  was 
awarded  to  USS  Angler  (SSK  240) 
a unit  of  Submarine  Squadron  Ten 
based  at  New  London,  Conn. 

The  award  was  made  after  Angler 
had  been  recommended  by  Com- 
mander Submarine  Division  102  and 
inspected  by  a board  of  oflBcers  from 
the  Commander  Submarine  Force, 
U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  staff,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  the  outstanding  sub- 
marine in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Skip- 
per of  the  submarine  is  CDR  Arthur 
W.  Newlon,  usn. 

The  excellent  record  was  credited 
to  Anglers  hard-working  crewmen— 
and  especially  the  eight  chief  petty 
officers  on  board  who  have  a total 
of  125  years’  service  and  55  war 
patrols  among  them. 

The  chiefs  who  have  logged  all 
this  Naw  time  are:  R.  O.  Brouillier, 
HMC  (SS),  USN,  with  14  years  and 
four  war  patrols;  A.  N.  DuCharme, 


ICC(SS),  USN,  with  13  years  and 
five  war  patrols;  W.  P.  Graef,  FCC 
(SS),  USN,  with  16  years  and  eight 
war  patrols;  C.  R.  Staats,  ENC(SS), 
USN,  with  16  years  and  eight  war 
patrols;  P.  Piazza,  ENC(SS),  usn, 
with  20  years  and  10  war  patrols; 
C.  P.  Dimpsey,  ENC  (SS),  usn,  with 
14  years  and  six  war  patrols;  G.  T. 
Humphrey  TMC  (SS),  usn,  with  17 
years  and  two  war  patrols  and  H.  W. 
Calver  EMC  (SS),  usn,  with  15 
year  and  12  war  patrols. 

Angler  won  six  WW  II  battle  stars. 

Fighting  Falcons  Hit  Hard 

A total  of  18  individual  “E” 
awards  has  given  Fighter  Squadron 
43  both  the  high  squadron  average 
in  ComAirLant’s  competitive  gun- 
nery exercises  for  fiscal  1955  and  the 
ComFairJax  individual  score  record. 

Nine  pilots  won  the  18  individual 
Es,  with  CDR  John  R.  Dierker,  usn, 
squadron  CO,  accounting  for  three. 


News  of  Navy  Ships 

Carriers,  old,  new  and  redesig- 
nated, lead  off  a roundup  of  ship 
changes,  with  53  CVEs  being  re- 
designated CVHEs  and  CVUs  by  a 
recent  SecNav  Notice. 

With  their  new  designations,  the 
CVEs  will  also  get  new  “job  des- 
criptions” or  missions.  The  CVU— 
utility  helicopter  aircraft  carriers— 
will  be  used  to  transport  cargo  and 
personnel.  According  to  one  expert, 
the  CVU  will  be  excellent  for  trans- 
porting packaged  planes  (not  in  fly- 
able  condition),  troops,  autos,  wild 
animals,  almost  anything  you  care  to 
name. 

CHVEs,  or  escort  helicopter  air- 
craft carriers,  will  act  as  landing 
fields  for  anti-submarine  helicopters. 

• CVHE  - The  new  escort  copter 
flattops  are:  uss  Bogue  (CVHE  9), 
Card  (CVHE  11),  Copahee  (CVHE 
12),  Core  (CVHE  13),  Nassau 
(CVHE  16),  Altaimaha  (CVHE  18), 
Barnes  (CVHE  20),  Breton  (CVHE 
23),  Croatan  (CVHE  25),  Suwan- 
nee (CVHE  27),  Chenango  (CVHE 
28),  Santee  (CVHE  29),  Prince 
William  (CVHE  31),  Anzio  (CVHE 

57) ,  Nasaan  Bay  (CVHE  69),  Fan- 
shaw  Bay  (CVHE  70),  Hoggatt  Bay 
(CVHE  75),  Marcus  Island  (CVHE 
77),  Savo  Island  (CVHE  78),  Sag- 
inaw Bay  (CVHE  82),  Shipley  Bay 
(CVHE  85),  Steamer  Bay  (CVHE 

87) ,  Matanikau  (CVHE  101),  Com- 
mencement Bay  (CVHE  105),  Cape 
Gloucester  (CVHE  109),  Vella  Gulf 
(CVHE  111),  Puget  Sound  (CVHE 
113),  Saidor  (CVHE  117),  Rabaul 
(CVHE  121)  and  Tinian  (CVHE 
123). 

• CVU-The  new  utility  copter 
carriers  are:  uss  Corregidor  (CVU 

58) ,  Mission  Bay  (CVU  59),  Guad- 
alcanal (CVU  60),  Manila  Bay 
(CVU  61),  Natoma  Bay  (CVU  62), 
Tripoli  (CVU  64),  White  Plains 
( C VU  66 ) , Nehenta  Bay  ( CVU  74 ) , 
Kadashan  Bay  (CVU  76),  Petrof 
Bay  (CVU  80),  Rudyerd  Bay  (CVU 
81),  Sargent  Bay  (CVU  83),  Sham-  i 
rock  Bay  (CVU  84),  Sitkoh  Bay 
(CVU  86),  Cape  Esperance  {CVU  j 

88) ,  Takanis  Bay  (CVU  89),  Makas- 
sar Strait  (CVU  91),  Windham  Bay  ■ 
(CVU  92),  Lunga  Point  (CVU  94), 
Hollandia  (CVU  97),  Kwajalein 

ALL  HANDS  j 


YESTERDAY^S  NAVY 


On  13  Sep  1813  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought  at  Put-In-Bay  on 
the  west  end  of  the  lake.  The  American  flagship  Lawrence  under 
Oliver  H.  Perry  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  until  disabled  by  enemy 
shells.  Perry  then  transferred  his  command,  going  in  an  open  boat, 
under  enemy  fire,  to  Niagara  and  later  forced  the  surrender  of 
British  Captain  Robert  Barclay's  flagship  Detroit  and  three  other 
vessels.  Two  others  tried  to  escape  but  were  captured.  Perry  then 
sent  his  famous  dispatch  to  General  Harrison:  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours  — two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner 
and  one  sloop"  — the  entire  British  squadron. 
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(CVU  98),  Bougainville  (CVU  100) 
and  Munda  (CVU  104). 

• CVHA— Earlier,  uss  Thetis  Bay 
(CVE  90)  was  redesignated  a CV- 
HA— an  assault  helicopter  aircraft 
carrier.  When  her  conversion  is  com- 
pleted, she  will  be  used  by  the 
Marines  in  amphibious  operations. 

• CVA,  CVS,  and  CVl— Down  in 
Norfolk,  the  attack  carrier  uss 
Forrestal  (CVA  59)  is  being  readied 
for  commissioning  ceremonies  in  late 
September  or  early  October,  follow- 
ing sea  trials  and  acceptance  trials. 
Most  of  the  3500-man  crew  has  al- 
ready been  assembled  in  Norfolk, 
and  much  of  her  aviation  supply 
material  is  ready  to  be  put  aboard. 

Two  other  giant  carriers  are  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  CVA  60— uss 
Saratoga— has  finally  gotten  her  bot- 
tom wet,  in  Drydock  Five  at  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  where  she  is 
under  construction.  The  drydock  was 
flooded  to  a depth  of  some  12  feet 
to  allow  testing  of  machinery.  And 
a tentative  launching  date  has  been 
set  for  uss  Ranger  (CVA  61),  now 
building  at  Newport  News. 

Three  other  carriers  are  in  the 
news  for  one  reason  or  another:  1) 
uss  Essex  (CVA  9)  is  scheduled  to 
enter  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
this  month  for  installation  of  an 
angled  flight  deck  and  other  modern- 
ization; 2)  the  “Terrible  T”  uss 
Tarawa  (CVS  40)— an  ASW  support 
aircraft  carrier— is  spending  her  sum- 
mer on  a shakedown  cruise  which 
follows  extensive  overhaul  in  Bos- 
ton’s Naval  Shipyard;  3)  uss  Mon- 
terey (CVL  26)  has  returned  to 
Philadelphia  for  overhaul  and  inac- 
tivation. 

Monterey,  with  12  battle  stars  for 
WW  11  service  and  hundreds  of 
enemy  planes  to  her  credit,  also  lays 
claim  to  a couple  of  records.  Item: 
She  was  the  first  Navy  carrier  to 
reach  the  100,000-landing  mark. 
Item:  She  claims  a record  number  of 
landings,  with  799  planes  hitting  her 
deck  in  one  day  during  April  1954, 
while  the  total  for  the  week  was 
1632  planes. 

There  might  also  be  a record  of 
sorts  in  the  fact  that  Monterey 
cruised  more  than  130,000  miles 
while  training  naval  aviation  cadets 
—and  practically  all  of  it  was  within 
50  miles  of  Pensacola  (although  she 
did  quit  “going  in  circles”  long 
enough  to  visit  a few  other  Gulf 
ports  and  to  carry  aid  to  flood- 
stricken  Honduras). 

For  a final  note  on  the  carrier 


Columbus  Chalks  up  Plenty  of  Mileage  in  10  Years 


uss  Columbus  (CA  74)  cele- 
brated the  10th  anniversary  of  her 
commissioning  while  sailing  toward 
Europe  on  Midshipman  Cruise 
Able  with  263  future  officers  on 
board. 

Men  on  board  Columbus 
observed  holiday  routine  for  the 
celebration.  Festivities  included  a 
boxing  smoker  on  the  fantail 
against  men  from  other  ships  of 
the  cruise  with  the  championship 
title  of  “Cruise  Able”  at  stake. 

A happy  Hour  in  the  evening 
featured  the  crew  and  midship- 
men in  variety  acts. 

Upon  returning  from  Europe 
the  ship  will  steam  to  Cuba  for 
gunnery  exercises. 

Since  her  eommissioning  in  1945 
at  Boston,  Columbus  has  sailed  to 
virtually  every  part  of  the  world. 


COLUMBUS  sailors  and  guests  count 
10th  anniversary  of  heavy  cruiser's 
service  in  Fleet  with  show  of  fingers. 


USS  COLUMBUS  (CA  74)  makes  passage  through  Atlantic  on  way  to  Europe. 
During  cruise  all  hands  commenced  holiday  routine  honoring  10th  birthday. 


Navy,  uss  Wright  (CVL  49)  is 
scheduled  for  inactivation  during 
the  next  12  months. 

Going  on  to  other  ship  types, 
eruiser  sailors  will  be  interested  in 
plans  calling  for  the  transfer  of  three 
LantFleet  ships  to  the  Pacific  (re- 
placing Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore, 
listed  below  among  the  ships  sched- 
uled for  inactivation). 

• uss  Roanoke  (CL  145),  cur- 
rently serving  in  the  Mediterranean, 
is  scheduled  to  turn  up  in  the  Pacific 
in  September,  with  uss  Columbus 
(CA  74)  and  Worcester  (CL  144) 
following.  As  replacements  for  these 
three,  the  Atlantic  Fleet  will  get  the 
Navy’s  first  announced  guided  mis- 
sile heavy  eruisers,  uss  Boston 
(CAG  1)  and  Canberra  (CAG  2). 
No  date  has  been  set  for  them  to 
join  the  Fleet,  however. 

• Decommissionings  scheduled 
(in  addition  to  uss  Wright  and 
Monterey)  include:  uss  Baltimore 
(CA  68)  and  Pittsburgh  (CA  72), 
the  hospital  ship  Consolation  (AH 
15),  and  four  “floating  service  sta- 
tions,” uss  Cacapon  (AO  26),  Chik- 


askia  (AO  52),  Monongahela  (TAO 
42)  and  Rio  Grande  (AOG  3). 

Also  to  be  inactivated  are  the 
attack  cargo  ship  uss  Alshain 
(AKA  55),  the  store  ship  Merapi 
(AF  38),  the  repair  ship  Delta  (AR 
9),  landing  craft  repair  ship  Gordius 
(ARL  36),  salvage  lifting  vessels 
Gypsy  (ARSD  1)  and  Mender  (AR- 
SD  2),  auxiliary  submarine  Manta 
(AG  SS  299)  and  self-propelled 
barraeks  ships  Benewah  (APB  35) 
and  Mercer  (APB  39). 

Winding  up  the  prospective  list  of 
“mothballers”  are  a number  of  LSTs 
and  minecraft,  ineluding  uss  Shan- 
non (DM  25),  Harry  F.  Bauer  (DM 
26),  Fitch  (DMS  25),  Gherardi 
(DMS  30),  Swift  (AM  133),  Gros- 
beak (AMS  14),  Crossbill  (AMS 
45)  and  Swan  (AMS  37). 

Looking  to  future  building,  launch- 
ings and  conversions,  here’s  a 
roundup  of  what’s  going  on. 

• Contracts  have  been  awarded 
for  six  new  LSTs,  mates  of  the  pro- 
totype LST  1173  now  being  built  in 
Boston.  These  will  be  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  LSTs  ever  built 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


Variety  of  Duty  Marked  Careers  of  Retiring  CPOs 


Three  long-time  chiefs  have  fin- 
ally swapped  their  sea  duty  for 
permanent-type  shore  billets— after 
a combined  total  of  some  72  years’ 
service. 

Saltiest  of  the  retiring  “old  salts” 
is  Garrett  W.  Wasson,  TMC(SS), 
USN,  who  went  out  on  “thirty.” 
Wasson’s  career  began  with  his 
enlistment  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  back 
in  January  1925.  Following  recruit 
training  and  a tour  in  the  old  uss 
California  (BB  44),  he  went  into 
the  submarine  service.  Wasson 
stayed  in  submarines  until  mid- 
1953  when  he  became  a master-at- 
arms  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ordnance 
Missile  Test  Facility,  White  Sands, 
N.  M.  His  “thirty,”  incidentally, 
includes  19  years  of  sea  or  over- 
seas duty. 

Chief  boatswain’s  mate  George 
A.  Sharland,  usn,  is  winding  up  his 
career  after  22  years.  His  last  duty 
was  as  boat  captain  of  ML/MS  10, 
one  of  the  50-foot  mine-sweeping 
launches  operated  by  Mine  Divi- 
sion 111  in  the  vicinity  of  Sasebo. 

As  a memento  of  his  last  tour  of 
duty.  Chief  Sharland  received  Mine- 
Div  Ill’s  Boat  Captain’s  Plaque 
from  RADM  Roland  A.  Smoot,  usn, 
commander  of  Pacific  Fleet’s  Mine 
Force. 

Third  man  of  the  trio  is  James  E. 
Irey,  PIC,  usn,  who  pulled  his  last 
tour  of  duty  on  the  staff  of  the 
Commander,  Destroyer  Force,  At- 
lantic. Chief  Irey  joined  the  Navy 
in  1934  and  was  serving  in  the 
submarine  tender  USS  Canopus 
(TS  9)  in  Manila  Bay  when  World 


War  11  began.  Early  in  WW  II 
Canopus  was  scuttled  to  prevent 
her  capture,  while  her  crew  headed 
for  the  beach  to  reinforce  the  be- 
leaguered troops  defending  Cor- 
regidor. 

When  Corregidor  fell,  Irey  found 


CHIEF  IREY  will  carry  on  his  printers 
trade  that  he  learned  during  his  21 
years  of  Navy  duty  in  civilian  life. 


himself  taking  part  in  the  notori- 
ous Bataan  death  march.  For  the 
next  three  years  and  four  months 
he  was  in  prison  camps  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, on  Formosa,  and  in  Muk- 
den, Manchuria.  He  was  released 
by  the  Japanese  in  August,  1945  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  and 
duty. 

Irey’s  plans  for  the  future  include 
settling  down  in  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  and  carrying  on  with  his 
Navy-taught  printer’s  trade. 


CHIEFS  END  SALTY  careers.  G.  A.  Sharland,  BMGC,  receives  Plaque.  Right; 
G.  W.  Wasson,  TMC  (SS),  gets  farewell  from  Capt.  Levering  Smith,  usn. 


for  the  Navy.  Each  has  an  over-all 
length  of  442  feet,  a beam  of  62 
feet  and  a displacement  of  only 
3500  tons. 

• If  you  heard  someone  mention 
plastic  boats  you’d  probably  think  of 
toys,  but  there’s  nothing  toylike 
about  the  nine  19-foot  plastic  rescue 
boats  contracted  for  by  the  Navy. 
Plastic  of  a type  more  durable  than 
wood  will  be  used  in  building  the 
flat-bottomed,  blunt-nosed  “gliders.” 
The  boats  are  designed  for  rescue 
work  in  shallow  water,  swamp  land 
or  wherever  submerged  logs  or  other 
obstacles  might  be.  Each  boat  will 
use  a single  air  propeller  and  air- 
craft-type  engine  mounted  in  the 
after  section.  The  midsection  will  be 
equipped  with  stretchers  to  accom- 
modate wounded  personnel. 

• Four  USDs  now  being  built  in 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  have  been  given 
names.  The  dock  landing  ships  are 
uss  Spiegel  Grove  (LSD  32),  named 
for  the  home  of  President  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes;  Alamo  (LSD  3),  and  any 
young  Lavy  Crockett  fan  can  tell 
you  that’s  a fort  in  Texas,  pardner; 
Hermitage  (LSD  34),  home  of  Pres- 
ident Andrew  Jackson;  and  Monti- 
cello  (LSD  35)  named  after  the 
Virginia  mansion  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Each  of  the  510-foot  LSDs  has 
a beam  of  84  feet  and  6880-ton  dis- 
placement. 

• A prototype  refrigerated  store 
ship,  uss  Rigel  (AF  58),  has  been 
launched  at  Pascagoula.  The  7590- 
ton  ship  has  351,000  cubic  feet  of 
storage  space  for  frozen  cargo,  in 
addition  to  modern  packaging  and 
handling  devices  and  electrohydrau- 
lic  hatch  covers  to  speed  cargo 
transfers  at  sea.  Task  forces  serviced 
by  ships  like  Rigel  will  be  able  to 
stay  at  sea  for  as  long  as  three 
months. 

• The  fleet’s  second  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  uss  Seawolf 
(SS  N575),  has  been  launched  and 
christened  at  Groton,  Conn.  She 
will  be  fitted  with  an  atomic  power- 
plant  of  a type  known  as  the  Sub- 
marine Thermal  Reactor.  Seawolfs 
plant  uses  liquid  sodium  as  a coolant, 
while  the  plant  in  Nautilus  is  cooled 
by  high  pressure  water. 

• A new  ocean-going  mine  sweep- 
er, uss  Acme  (MSO  508),  has  been 
launched  in  Boothbay,  Maine. 

• Scheduled  for  conversion  to  a 
cable-repairing  and  cable-laying  ship 
is  uss  Vanadis  (AKA  49).  When 
completed  she  will  carry  the  desig- 
nation ARC  4. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Navy's  Hard-Working  LSTs  Are  Proud  of  Their  New  Names 

LST  sailors  who  in  the  past  have  craft  was  being  considered  in  a move  landing  ships  are  those  of  United 
leferred  to  their  ships  by  nothing  to  increase  the  Navyman’s  sense  of  States  counties.  (Some  AKs,  APs, 
more  than  a batch  of  numbers  are  identification  with  his  ship,  thereby  AKAs  and  APAs  bear  county  names 
now  happy.  adding  to  some  extent  to  the  dignity  but  without  the  word  “County”  or 

As  noted  in  the  May  1955  issue  of  and  satisfaction  of  a naval  career.  “Parish.”) 

All  Hands  (page  53),  the  naming  That  move  has  now  been  approved  Below  are  the  LST  numbers  and 
of  LSTs  and  other  “dungaree  Navy”  for  LSTs.  Names  chosen  for  the  tank  their  new  names: 


CLASSIFICATION  NAME 


LST-31 

ADDISON  COUNTY 

LST-32 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY 

LST-57 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

LST-60 

ATCHISON  COUNTY 

LST-209 

BAMBERG  COUNTY 

LST-263 

BENTON  COUNTY 

LST-266 

BENZIE  COUNTY 

LST-279 

BERKELEY  COUNTY 

LST-288 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY 

LST-306 

BERNALILLO  COUNTY 

LST-344 

BLANCO  COUNTY 

LST-356 

BLEDSOE  COUNTY 

lST-389 

BOONE  COUNTY 

lST-391 

BOWMAN  COUNTY 

LST-400 

BRADLEY  COUNTY 

LST-482 

BRANCH  COUNTY 

LST-483 

BREWSTER  COUNTY 

lST-504 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY 

LST-509 

BULLOCH  COUNTY 

LST.^510 

BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 

lST-512 

BURNETT  COUNTY 

LST-515 

CADDO  PARISH 

LST-516 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY 

LST-519 

CALHOUN  COUNTY 

LST-521 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 

LST-525 

CAROLINE  COUNTY 

LST-527 

CASSIA  COUNTY 

LST-528 

CATAHOULA  PARISH 

lST-529 

CAYUGA  COUNTY 

LST-532 

CHASE  COUNTY 

LST-533 

CHEBOYGAN  COUNTY 

lST-542 

CHELAN  COUNTY 

LST-551 

CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY 

LST-S61 

CHITTENDEN  COUNTY 

LST-583 

CHURCHILL  COUNTY 

LST-60 1 

CLARKE  COUNTY 

LST-602 

CLEARWATER  COUNTY 

LST-603 

COCONINO  COUNTY 

LST-61 1 

CROOK  COUNTY 

LST-685 

CURRY  COUNTY 

LST-689 

DAGGETT  COUNTY 

LST-692 

DAVIESS  COUNTY 

LST-715 

DE  KALB  COUNTY 

LST-722 

DODGE  COUNTY 

LST-731 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

LST-735 

DUKES  COUNTY 

LST-742 

DUNN  COUNTY 

LST-758 

DUVAL  COUNTY 

LST-759 

EDDY  COUNTY 

LST-761 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY 

LST-762 

FLOYD  COUNTY 

LST-772 

FORD  COUNTY 

LST-784 

GARFIELD  COUNTY 

LST-786 

GARRETT  COUNTY 

LST-794 

GIBSON  COUNTY 

LST-799 

GREER  COUNTY 

LST-802 

HAMILTON  COUNTY 

LST-803 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY 

LST-819 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY 

LST-82T 

HARNETT  COUNTY 

LST-822 

HARRIS  COUNTY 

LST-824 

HENRY  COUNTY 
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CLASSIFICATION  NAME 

LST-825 

HICKMAN  COUNTY 

LST-827 

HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY 

LST-835 

HILLSDALE  COUNTY 

LST-836 

HOLMES  COUNTY 

LST-838 

HUNTERDON  COUNTY 

LST-839 

IREDELL  COUNTY 

LST-840 

IRON  COUNTY 

LST-845 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

LST-846 

JENNINGS  COUNTY 

LST-848 

JEROME  COUNTY 

LST-849 

JOHNSON  COUNTY 

LST-850 

JUNIATA  COUNTY 

LST-853 

KANE  COUNTY 

LST-854 

KEMPER  COUNTY 

LST-855 

KENT  COUNTY 

LST-857 

KING  COUNTY 

LST-859 

LAFAYETTE  COUNTY 

LST-880 

LAKE  COUNTY 

LST-883 

LA  MOURE  COUNTY 

LST-887 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

LST-888 

LEE  COUNTY 

LST-898 

LINCOLN  COUNTY 

LST-900 

LINN  COUNTY 

LST-901 

LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 

LST-902 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 

LST-903 

LYMAN  COUNTY 

LST-904 

LYON  COUNTY 

LST-905 

MADERA  COUNTY 

LST-912 

MAHNOMEN  COUNTY 

LST-914 

MAHONING  COUNTY 

LST-938 

MARICOPA  COUNTY 

LST-953 

MARINETTE  COUNTY 

LST-975 

MARION  COUNTY 

LST-980 

MEEKER  COUNTY 

LST-983 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 

LST-987 

MILLARD  COUNTY 

LST-988 

MINERAL  COUNTY 

LST-1032 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY 

LST-1038 

MONROE  COUNTY 

LST-1041 

MONTGOMERV  COUNTY 

LST-1048 

MORGAN  COUNTY 

LST-1064 

NANSEMOND  COUNTY 

LST-1066 

NEW  LONDON  COUNTY 

LST-1067 

NYE  COUNTY 

LST-1068 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

LST-1069 

ORLEANS  PARISH 

LST-1071 

OUACHITA  COUNTY 

LST-1073 

OUTAGAMIE  COUNTY 

LST-1074 

OVERTON  COUNTY 

LST- 1076 

PAGE  COUNTY 

LST-1077 

PARK  COUNTY 

LST- 1079 

PAYETTE  COUNTY 

LST-1080 

PENDER  COUNTY 

LST-1081 

PIMA  COUNTY 

LST-1082 

PITKIN  COUNTY 

LST-1083 

PLUMAS  COUNTY 

LST-1084 

POLK  COUNTY 

LST-1 086 

POTTER  COUNTY 

LST-1088 

PULASKI  COUNTY 

LST-1 089 

RICE  COUNTY 

LST-1 090 

RUSSELL  COUNTY 

LST-1 091 

SAGADAHOC  COUNTY 

CLASSIFICATION  NAME 

LST-1 096 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY 

LST-1 101 

SALINE  COUNTY 

LST-1 150 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY 

LST-1 122 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 

LST-1 123 

SEDGWICK  COUNTY 

LST-1 126 

SNOHOMISH  COUNTY 

LST-1 1 28 

SOLANO  COUNTY 

LST-1 129 

SOMERVELL  COUNTY 

LST-1 134 

STARK  COUNTY 

LST-1 138 

STEUBEN  COUNTY 

LST-1 141 

STONE  COUNTY 

LST-1 142 

STRAFFORD  COUNTY 

LST-1 144 

SUBLETTE  COUNTY 

LST-1 146 

SUMMIT  COUNTY 

LST-1 148 

SUMNER  COUNTY 

LST-1 1 50 

SUTTER  COUNTY 

LST-1 152 

SWEETWATER  COUNTY 

LST-1 153 

TALBOT  COUNTY 

LST-1 154 

TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY 

LST-1 156 

TERREBONNE  PARISH 

LST-1 157 

TERRELL  COUNTY 

LST-1 158 

TIOGA  COUNTY 

LST-1 159 

TOM  GREEN  COUNTY 

LST-1 160 

TRAVERSE  COUNTY 

LST-1 161 

VERNON  COUNTY 

LST-1 162 

WAHKIAKUM  COUNTY 

LST-1 163 

WALDO  COUNTY 

LST-1164 

WALWORTH  COUNTY 

LST-1 165 

WASHOE  COUNTY 

LST-1 166 

WASHTENAW  COUNTY 

LST-1 167 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

LST-1 168 

WEXFORD  COUNTY 

LST-1 169 

WHITFIELD  COUNTY 

LST-1 170 

WINDHAM  COUNTY 

SKIPPER  of  LST  883,  LCDR  K.  H. 
Schmuckal,  USN,  inspects  life  ring 
with  ship's  new  name  while  in  Japan. 


TODAY'S  NAVY 


U NU,  BURMA'S  Prime  Minister,  in- 
spects Honor  Guard  at  NAAS  El  Cen- 
tro, Cal.,  during  recent  tour  of  U.  S. 


Pint-Size  Weather  Station 

A new  aid  to  mariners  is  under 
development— a complete  miniature 
weather  station  set  which  can  be 
held  in  one  hand  aboard  ship  to 
record  essential  weather  data  auto- 
matically in  total  darkness  and  un- 
der severe  weather  conditions. 

Developed  for  the  Navy,  the 
equipment  is  designed  to  supple- 


Colorful Crew 

The  Antarctic  Continent  will 
take  on  color  during  the  coming 
months  as  brilliant  orange,  blue, 
scarlet,  green  and  even  black 
splotches  will  be  added  to  the  pre- 
dominantly white  countryside. 

The  color  will  be  supplied  by 
Task  Force  43  as  the  men  of  “Op- 
eration Deepfreeze”  don  outer  gar- 
ments of  brilhant,  contrasting 
colors  for  protective  and  psycho- 
logical measures. 

The  bright  clothing  will  cause 
the  men  to  stand  out  against  the 
frigid  white  of  the  Antarctic  snow 
and  ice,  making  it  easier  for  planes 
and  helicopters  to  spot  men  on  the 
white  surface. 

The  bright-colored  clothing  will 
be  worn  over  standard  Navy  cold 
weather  clothing  and  will  consist 
of  parka  and  ski-trouser  sets. 


ment  standard  permanent  weather 
instruments  under  conditions  which 
make  it  impractical  or  dangerous  to 
use  them. 

The  new  weather  recording  set, 
now  undergoing  service  evaluation 
tests  at  sea,  weighs  about  six  pounds. 
Its  height  is  23  inches. 

When  held  at  arm’s  length  for  a 
few  moments  the  sensing  elements 
of  the  set  quickly  position  individual 
dials  to  measure  surface  atmospheric 
pressure,  temperature,  relative  hu- 
midity, wind  speed  and  direction.  A 
lever  locks  all  readings  in  place  for 
subsequent  noting  and  recording  in 
a sheltered  area. 

Atmospheric  pressure' is  measured 
over  a wide  range  by  an  aneroid 
barometer  mechanism.  Temperature 
is  measured  over  a range  of  — 10°F 
to  -fl20°F  by  a bi-metallic  thermo- 
meter. Relative  humidity  is  detected 
over  a range  of  15%  to  95%  by  a 
multiple  hair  element.  Wind  speed 
may  be  recorded  over  a range  of  3 
to  60  knots  by  an  eight-vane  plastic 
propeller-driven  magnetic  drag  ta- 
chometer, and  wind  direction  is 
shown  over  the  full  360°  azimuth 
range  by  a double  tailed  vane.  A 
sight  is  provided  for  obtaining  a ref- 
erence direction  from  some  known 
fix. 

The  set,  which  can  be  packed  into 
a small  case,  is  also  provided  with 
a pintle  mount  in  the  handle  so  that 
it  may  be  set  in  place  on  a pipe 
support  when  desirable. 


Sailors  Make  Hit  In  Thailand 

The  high  standards  of  conduct 
and  courtesy  shown  by  Navymen 
who  have  visited  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
this  year  have  drawn  high  praise 
from  Thailand  officials. 

“I  want  to  express  my  regard  for 
the  exemplary  standards  of  conduct 
and  courtesy  shown  by  the  oflBcers 
and  men  of  the  fleet  units  who  have 
visited  Bangkok  recently,”  Thailand’s 
Police  Chief  said. 

“These  young  men  of  all  races 
representing  the  United  States  are 
good  will  ambassadors  of  first  rank. 
Their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
and  orphan  children  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

“I  hope  the  parents  of  these  fine 
young  men  know  that  Thailand  re- 
ceives their  sons  with  warmth  and 
friendship.” 

No  derogatory  reports  were  sub- 
mitted on  any  of  the  8500  visiting 
U.  S.  Navy  personnel. 


Eskimos  Will  Like  This  Igloo 

Eskimos  in  the  frozen  north  spend 
their  winters  in  ice-block  igloos,  but 
they  live  in  tents  during  the  summer 
because  their  igloos  melt.  This  sum- 
mer Marine  Aviation  units  will  adopt 
igloo-like  structures  for  all  weather 
use  as  replacements  for  tents. 

Called  “geodesic  domes,”  the  new 
igloos  consist  of  a light-weight  metal 
structural  frame,  from  which  is  sus- 
pended a weatherproof  insulated 
cover  of  neoprene-coated  synthetic 
material. 

The  domes  combine  the  mobility 
of  tents  with  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tive ice  houses,  are  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter,  and  can 
withstand  wind  blasts  up  to  150 
miles  per  hour. 

Four  basic  domes  (with  diameters 
of  36  feet,  42  feet,  55  feet  and  117 
feet)  are  expected  to  replace  more 
than  40  types  of  shelters  now  used 
by  the  Marine  Corps,  with  the  latter 
two  sizes  being  used  as  front  line 
aviation  hangars. 

Geodesic  domes  will  be  phased 
into  aviation  units  as  present  shelters 
become  unserviceable,  and  the  Corps 
is  currently  evaluating  their  use  by 
ground  troops. 

Worcester  Honors  Plank  Owners 

A birthday  celebration  was  held 
aboard  USS  Worcester  (CL  144)  as 
the  officers  and  men  celebrated  the 
cruiser’s  seventh  anniversary  and 
honored  six  men  who  have  been  on 
board  Worcester  since  she  was  com- 
missioned. 

Highlights  of  the  birthday  cele- 
bration were  a 65-pound  cake,  stir- 
ring march  music  and  the  harmoni- 
ous singing  of  “Happy  Birthday”  by 
the  crew. 

Rear  Admiral  Henry  C.  Daniel, 
USN,  Commander  Cruiser  Division 
Four,  joined  the  festivities  and  after 
congratulating  the  six  plank  owners, 
presented  them  with  cigarette  light- 
ers engraved  with  a silhouette  of 
Worcester. 

The  six  plank  owners  who  shared 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  cruiser 
are:  Henry  F.  Coffey,  EN2,  usn; 
George  Sheptor,  MMl,  usn;  Richard 
F.  Fuller,  BTl,  usn;  Joseph  E.  Shaw, 
BT2,  USN;  Ralph  S.  Archer,  GMl, 
USN;  and  John  E.  Comeau,  FTI,  usn. 

Worcester  is  operating  in  the  Med- 
iterranean as  a unit  of  the  U.  S. 
Sixth  Fleet  and  has  made  good-will 
visits  to  Lisbon,  Portugal;  Naples, 
Italy;  and  Cannes,  France. 
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Clubs  for  EMs  and  Waves 

Down  in  the  land  of  Mardi  Gras 
and  shrimp  boats,  over  400  Navy- 
men  and  their  guests  celebrated  the 
opening  of  a newly  remodeled  and 
redecorated  Enlisted  Men’s  Club  at 
U.  S.  Naval  Station,  New  Orleans. 

Music  highlighted  the  opening  of 
the  remodeled  Club  with  a Dixie- 
land Band  playing  low-down  jazz 
for  three  hours  before  it  was  re- 
lieved by  a dance  band  that  played 
music  for  dancing  until  midnight. 

The  gala  opening  of  the  Club 
climaxed  a year  of  detailed  planning 
and  more  than  two  months’  remod- 
eling, painting  and  over-all  repairing 
of  the  building.  The  new  club  fea- 
tures a mahogany-finished  beverage 
bar  and  new  furniture. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  their 
“Bayou  Brothers”  the  Navy  Waves 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  opened  up  a new 
club  that  is  strictly  for  Waves  and 
their  guests.  Called  the  “Ebbtide 
Club”  the  Wave’s  club  has  all  the 
features  of  any  Enlisted  Man’s  Club 
and  gives  the  gals  a place  to  take 
their  guys  that  is  “just  like  home.” 

Seaman  in  Charge  of  Apes 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  Navy 
engaged  in  unusual  activities  but  the 
general  stores  issue  ship  uss  Mercury 
(AKS  20)  really  outdid  herself  in  one 
of  her  assignments. 

In  the  process,  an  enlisted  man 
was  awarded  a title— old  to  Gibraltar 
but  novel  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  is  Charles  Lanzon,  SN,  and  on 
the  voyage  from  Gibraltar  to  Nor- 
folk, he  was  “Seaman  in  Charge  of 
Apes”— six  of  them. 

The  rock  apes  were  sent  as  a pres- 
ent from  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar 


to  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  Calgary,  Canada. 

Mercury  crewmen  became  quite 
fond  of  their  simian  passengers  and 
the  apes  seldom  lacked  food.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  days  at  sea,  however, 
the  sailors  reported  that  the  passen- 
gers exhibited  little  interest  in  eat- 
ing. It  might  have  been  their  new 
environment,  but  suspicion  had  it 
that  the  animals  had  a case  of  just 
plain  old  fashioned  seasickness. 

Nuclear  Power  For  Navy  Ships 

A statement  concerning  Navy  De- 
partment policy  on  the  development 
and  application  of  nuclear  power  to 
ships  and  aircraft  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Charles  S.  Thomas. 

“The  unique  advantage  of  USS 
Nautilus  (SSN  571)  has  emphasized 
the  enormous  advantage  of  nuclear 
power  in  prolonged  submerged  en- 
durance at  high  speed,”  stated  Sec- 
Nav.  “The  application  of  nuclear 
energy  to  naval  ship  and  aircraft 
propulsion  requirements  is  of  unpre- 
cedented significance. 

“The  feasibility  of  utilizing  con- 
trolled nuclear  fission  as  a heat 
source  for  a marine  propulsion  plant 
has  been  established  in  Nautilus. 
There  are  manifest  advantages  in 
the  application  of  nuclear  power  to 
other  types  of  ships  and  to  aircraft.” 
As  a result,  it  will  be  Navy  Depart- 
ment policy  that: 

• Maximum  effort  will  be  exerted 
to  develop  a group  of  nuclear  power 
plants  for  the  propulsion  of  naval 
vessels  in  a range  of  power  ratings 
covering  all  feasible  applications. 

• A vigorous  program  shall  be 
developed  and  pursued  for  nuclear 


NEW  AIRPLANE-TYPE  stick  controls 
for  subs  like  USS  Nautilus  shown  here 
will  be  simulated  in  a training  device. 


propulsion  of  naval  aircraft. 

• While  there  is  to  be  no  major 
compromise  of  other  military  char- 
acteristics in  ship  construction,  the 
application  of  nuclear  propulsion  to 
all  types  of  surface  ships  shall  be 
advanced  with  an  appropriate  sense 
of  urgency.  It  is  appreciated  that 
higher  unit  costs  and  greater  unit 
tonnages  may  be  incurred  initially  to 
adapt  new  construction  ships  for  nu- 
clear propulsion. 

• The  nuclear  powered  submarine 
program  shall  be  expedited.  Con- 
sistent with  industry’s  ability  to  sup- 
port the  program,  nuclear  propul- 
sion shall  be  provided  in  all  types 
of  new  construction  submarines  for 
which  nuclear  power  offers  distinct 
over-all  military  advantages  and 
where  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  ships  will  be  useful  through- 
out their  normal  life  expectancy. 


US  NAVAL  STATION,  New  Orleans  has  remodeled  EM  club.  Norfolk  Waves  have  a club,  too,  (right),  named  'Ebbtide.' 
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For  the  200  Top  Winners— A College  Education  and  Commissions 


I F you’re  an  enlisted  Navy  man  un- 
* der  21  years  of  age,  you  may  be 
overlooking  the  opportunity  of  a life- 
time if  you  don’t  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  qualifying  for  NROTC. 

The  Regular  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  offers  financial 
help  to  enlisted  Navymen,  as  well  as 
civilians  and  inactive  duty  Reservists 
who  can  show  they  want  to  become 
career  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps.  It  provides  up  to 
four  years  of  Navy-subsidized  educa- 
tion in  one  of  the  52  colleges  listed 
below'. 

Of  the  approximately  2000  candi- 
dates selected  each  year,  a quota  of 
10  per  cent  — or  200  men  — are  en- 
listed Navymen.  There’s  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn’t  be  among  these 
200  if  you  can  qualify. 

You  will  be  appointed  as  midship- 
man in  the  Naval  Reserve  upon  en- 
rollment in  the  college  of  your  choice, 
and  will  receive  retainer  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $50  per  month  to  help  you 
pay  your  board  and  room. 

The  government  iiays  tuition,  the 
cost  of  textbooks,  and  other  instruc- 
tional fees.  During  drill  periods  and 
summer  cruises,  you  will  wear  govern- 
ment-furnished uniforms. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  re- 
tainer pay  is,  as  a rule,  not  enough 
to  make  you  financially  independent 
while  in  college,  and  that  usually  an 
additional  $100  to  $600  per  year,  de- 
pending on  you  and  the  college,  is 
necessary  to  meet  all  expenses.  You 
may,  if  you  wish,  take  a job  which 
does  not  conflict  with  your  NROTC 
and  academic  activities. 

While  in  college  you  may  take  any 
course  leading  to  a baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree  wdth  the  exception  of 
the  following:  Premedicine,  medicine, 
predental,  dentistry,  preveterinary, 
veterinary  medicine,  pretheological, 
theology,  pharmacy,  music  or  art. 

You  must  include  24  semester  or 
equivalent  quarter  hours  of  naval  sci- 
ence, and  must  complete  mathema- 
tics through  trigonometry  and  one 
year  of  college  physics  by  the  end 
of  the  sophmore  year,  and  you  must 
show  proficiency  in  English. 

It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Navy 


to  grant  one  year’s  leave  of  absence 
to  NROTC  students  who  undertake 
engineering  or  other  5-year  courses, 
provided  they  will  not  pass  the  25th 
anniversary  of  their  birth  on  1 July 
of  the  year  in  which  the  requirements 
for  a degree  are  completed,  and  they 
become  eligible  for  appointment  to 
commissioned  grade.  -During  this 
period  of  leave,  they  do  not  receive  a 
subsidy  from  the  government. 

You  will  be  required  to  participate 
in  two  summer  cruises  and  one  sum- 
mer period  of  amphibious  and  avia- 
tion indoctrination,  each  of  approxi- 
mately 8 weeks’  duration. 

Enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty 
undergoing  instruction  in  an  officer 
candidate  program  such  as  the  Nav- 
al Aviation  Cadet  Program,  except 
students  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Pre- 
paratory School,  are  ineligible  to  ap- 
ply for  the  NROTC  while  retaining 
their  officer  candidate  status. 

Upon  graduation,  you  are  com- 
missioned either  as  ensign,  USN,  or 
as  second  lieutenant,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  and  are  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  three  years.  If  you  apply  for, 
and  are  qualified,  you  may  receive 
immediate  assignment  to  flight  train- 
ing which  will  open  to  you  a career 
in  naval  aviation.  Again,  you  may 
be  commissioned  in  one  of  the  staff 
corps  of  the  Navy. 

During  the  third  year  of  active 
duty,  you  may  request  retention. 
Those  who  apply  will  be  screened, 
and  if  selected  within  the  authorized 
strength  established  at  the  time,  will 
continue  their  careers  in  the  Regular 


"Er,  Peters  . . . aren't  you  carrying  this 
courier  duty  a little  too  far?" 


Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  Otherwise, 
at  the  expiration  of  your  three  years 
of  active  duty  you  will  be  ti'ansferred 
to  the  Naval  or  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve and  will  be  ordered  to  inactive 
duty  to  fulfill  the  remainder  of  your 
eight-year  obligation. 

If  this  brief  description  of  the  pro- 
gram convinces  you,  here’s  the  in- 
formation you  will  need. 

Eligibility  requirements  are  de- 
scribed in  Articles  C-I202  and  C- 
1204  of  the  BuPers  Manual.  Briefly, 
they  state  that; 

• You  must  have  reached  your 
I7th  but  not  your  2Ist  birthday  on 
I July  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
you  enter  the  program.  As  you  are 
a member  of  the  naval  service,  the 
upper  age  limit  will  be  waived  if 
you  have  previous  college  credits, 
provided  you  will  not  have  reached 
your  25th  birthday  by  I July  of  the 
year  in  which  you  complete  four 
years  of  college.  To  establish  this 
waiver,  you  will  have  to  submit  a 
college  transcript. 

• You  must  be  on  an  enlistment 
or  extension  of  an  enlistment  which 
will  not  expire  before  I September 
of  the  year  in  which  you  will  enter 
college. 

• You  must  be  a high  school  grad- 
uate or  possess  the  equivalent  edu- 
cational background  or  high  school 
certificate  which  is  acceptable  for 
admission  to  an  NROTC  college  or 
university. 

• You  must  be  a male  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

• You  must  be  unmarried  and 
agree  to  remain  unmarried  until 
commissioned. 

• You  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  must  have  potentialities 
for  leadership  and  must  be  recom- 
mended by  your  commanding  officer. 

• You  must  be  physically  quali- 
fied. (More  about  this  below.) 

If  you  don’t  have  a high  school 
diploma,  and  are  able  to  pass  the 
USAFI  General  Education  Develop- 
ment Test  battery,  high-school  level, 
with  a minimum  average  standard 
score  of  45  on  the  five  GED  tests, 
and  no  score  below  35  on  any  one  of 
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the  five  tests,  this  will  be  considered 
as  the  full  equivalent  of  high  school 
graduation. 

Bear  in  mind  that  if  you  will  have 
reached  the  21st  anniversary  of  your 
birth  on  1 July  of  the  year  in  which 
you  are  enrolled  in  the  program  you 
will  be  ineligible  to  apply,  unless 
you  have  previous  college  experience. 
You  must  be  able  to  establish  one 
year  of  acceptable  college  credit  for 
each  year  over  21.  In  general,  30 
semester  hours  ( or  45  quarter  hours ) 
of  college  credit  are  necessary  for 
each  year. 

BuPers  Inst.  1111.4B  establishes 
the  procedures  to  be  used  in  nomi- 
nating qualified  enlisted  personnel 
on  active  duty,  for  participation  in 
the  Navy  College  Aptitude  Test. 
This  servicewide  examination,  which 
is  conducted  annually  in  December, 
plus  your  physical  examination,  is 
the  controlling  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  your  application  will 
be  given  further  consideration.  Much 
of  the  material  in  the  instruction  is 
administrative  in  nature.  Neverthe- 
less, it  contains  considerable  matter 
of  direct  interest  to  you. 

It  provides  that  a preliminary 
screening  be  held  to  insure  that  only 
those  persons  motivated  with  a sin- 
cere desire  for  a career  as  an  officer 
in  the  Regular  service  be  considered 
for  an  NROTC  appointment.  In  de- 
termining your  leadership  qualities 
and  suitability,  your  maturity  will  be 
considered  in  comparison  with  other 
NROTC  candidates  in  your  age 
group  for  a potential  as  a commis- 
sioned officer  after  completion  of  a 
four-year  naval  college  training  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  emphasized  that  separation 
from  the  Regular  NROTC  for  most 
reasons  will  mean  a concurrent  trans- 
fer to  a Reserve  component  in  your 
previous  enlisted  rating  until  you  ful- 
fill the  additional  service  obligations 
for  which  you  are  liable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

You  will  be  given  a physical  ex- 
amination conducted  by  two  medical 
officers.  The  final  determination  of 
your  physical  qualifications  is  subject 
to  a review  and  decision  by  the 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery and  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

Nominations  are  received  from  all 
commands  annually,  commencing  1 


August.  The  final  deadline  date  this 
year  for  receipt  of  all  nominations 
in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
will  be  19  October. 

Applicants  for  the  program  this 
year  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
complete  requirements  before  the 
deadline. 

If  you  are  considered  qualified, 
your  commanding  officer  will  receive 
a copy  of  your  Navy  College  Apti- 
tude Test  before  the  national  test 
date  in  December. 

If  you  make  a passing  score  in  the 
examination,  it  will  be  published  in 
March.  Individual  notification  will 
not  be  sent  to  those  who  were  un- 
successful in  the  examination. 

Briefly,  that’s  the  information 
available  at  this  time.  If  you  haven’t 
had  the  official  word  at  your  ship  or 
station,  ask  your  personnel  officer 
about  it.  You’ll  find  him  interested 
and  eager  to  help  you.  Meanwhile, 
good  luck. 

Here’s  a list  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  where  NROTC  units  are  es- 
tablished: 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Brown  University 

California,  University  of 

California  at  Los  Angeles,  University  of 

Colorado,  University  of 

Columbia  University 

Cornell  University 

Dartmouth  College 

Duke  University 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Harvard  University 

Holy  Cross,  College  of  the 

Idaho,  University  of 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Illinois,  University  of 

Iowa  State  College  of  A.  & M.  Arts 

Kansas,  University  of 

Louisville  University  of 

Marquette  University 

Miami  University 

Michigan,  University  of 

Minnesota,  University  of 


Mississippi,  University  of 
Missouri,  University  of 
Nebraska,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  University  of 
Northwestern  University 
Notre  Dame,  University  of 
Ohio  State  University 
Oklahoma,  University  of 
Oregon  State  College 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Princeton  University 
Purdue  University 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Rice  Institute 
Rochester,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  University  of 
Southern  California,  University  of 
Stanford,  University  of 
Texas,  University  of 
Tufts  College 
Tulane  University 
Utah,  University  of 
Vanderbilt  University 
Villanova  University 
Virginia,  University  of 
Washington,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  University  of 
Yale  University 

Boards  To  Meet  On  Accelerated 
Promotion  Program  For  LTJGs 

Lieutenants  (junior  grade)  with 
four  years  of  commissioned  service 
will  be  considered  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  by  line  and 
staff  corps  selection  boards  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. Previously,  the  minimum  of 
commissioned  service  was  five  years. 

This  policy,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  July,  enables 
officers  with  dates  of  rank  of  30  Dec 
1953  or  earlier  to  be  included  in  the 
promotion  zone.  This  will  mean  a 
minimum  of  2/2  years  in  grade  for 
promotion  to  lieutenant.  However, 
promotions  will  still  be  made  on  a 
vacancy  basis. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  move 
will  reduce  to  some  extent  the  pre- 
sent shortage  of  senior  grade  lieu- 
tenants by  promotion  of  those  officers 
who,  in  practice,  have  already  as- 
sumed greater  responsibilities. 

Women  Officers  Selected 
For  Promotion  To  LCDDR 

The  President  has  approved  selec- 
tion board  reports  recommending 
four  Regular  Navy  women  officers 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander.  Two  of  the  selec- 
tees are  Supply  Corps  officers,  and 
two  are  in  Medical  Service  Corps. 
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Latest  List  of  Motion  Pictures 
Ready  for  Distribution  to 
Ships  and  Overseas  Stations 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  ships  and  overseas  bases. 
The  title  of  each  movie  is  followed 
by  the  program  number.  Techni- 
color films  are  designated  by  (T). 
Distribution  of  the  following  films 
began  in  June. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  over- 
seas activities.  Films  leased  under 
this  plan  are  paid  for  by  the  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund  (derived 
from  non-appropriated  funds  out  of 
profits  by  Navy  Exchanges  and 
ship’s  stores)  supplemented  by  an- 
nually appropriated  funds.  The  plan 
and  funds  are  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

You  Know  What  Sailors  Are 

(300)  (T):  British  Comedy  Satire; 
Akim  Tamiroff,  Donald  Sinden, 
Sarah  Lawson. 

It  Came  From  Beneath  The  Sea 

(301) :  Science  Fiction;  Faith  Dom- 


ergue,  Kenneth  Tobey. 

The  Violent  Men  (302)  (T):  West- 
ern; Barbara  Stanwyck,  Glenn  Ford, 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  Dianne  Fos- 
ter, Brian  Keith,  May  Wynn. 

Blackboard  Jungle  (303):  Drama; 
Glenn  Ford,  Anne  Francis,  Louis 
Calhern,  Margaret  Hayes. 

Captain  Lightfoot  (304)  (T): 

Adventure  Drama;  Rock  Hudson, 
Barbara  Rush,  Jeff  Morrow. 

The  Silver  Chalice  (305)  (T): 
Biblical  Drama;  Virginia  Mayo, 
Pier  Angeli,  Jack  Palance. 

Mad  At  The  World  (306): 


Drama;  Frank  Lovejoy,  Keefe  Bras- 
selle,  Cathy  O’Donnell. 

Jump  Into  Hell  (307):  Story  of 
Dien  Bien  Phu;  Jack  Sernas,  Kurt 
Kasznar. 

Night  At  The  Opera  (308)  (Re- 
issue): Comedy;  Marx  Brothers. 

Marty  (309):  Drama;  Ernest 

Borgnine,  Betsy  Blair,  Esther  Min- 
ciotti. 

Canyon  Crossroads  (310):  West- 
ern; Richard  Basehart,  Phyllis  Kirk. 

Wyoming  Renegades  (311)  (T): 
Western;  Phil  Carey,  Martha  Hyer, 
Gene  Evans. 

The  Eternal  Sea  (312):  Bio- 

graphical story  of  Rear  Admiral 
John  M.  Hoskins,  usn;  Sterling  Hay- 
den, Alexis  Smith,  Dean  Jagger,  Ben 
Cooper,  Virginia  Grey. 

End  Of  The  Affair  (313);  De- 
borah Kerr,  Van  Johnson,  John 
Mills. 

Five  Against  The  House  (314): 
Melodrama;  Guy  Madison,  Kim 
Novak,  Brian  Keith. 

I Cover  The  Underworld  (315): 
Melodrama;  Sean  McGlory,  Joanne 
Jordan. 

Chief  Crazy  Horse  (316)  (T): 
Western;  Victor  Mature,  Suzan  Ball, 
John  Lund. 

A Star  Is  Born  (317)  (T):  Musi- 
cal Drama;  Judy  Garland,  James 
Mason,  Jack  Garson,  Charles  Bick- 
ford. 

White  Christmas  (318)  (T): 

Musical;  Bing  Crosby,  Danny  Kaye, 
Rosemary  Clooney,  Vera  Ellen. 

Santa  Fe  Passage  (319)  (T): 

Western;  John  Payne,  Faith  Dom- 
ergue.  Rod  Cameron. 

Bringing  Up  Baby  (320)  (Re- 
issue): Comedy;  Katherine  Hep- 

burn, Cary  Grant. 

The  White  Orchid  (321)  (T): 
Adventure  Drama;  William  Lundi- 
gan,  Peggie  Castle. 

Chicago  Syndicate  (322):  Gang- 
ster Melodrama;  Dennis  O’Keefe, 
Abbe  Lane. 

Shotgun  (323)  (T):  Western; 

Sterling  Hayden,  Yvonne  DeCarlo, 
Zachary  Scott. 

Top  Of  The  World  (324):  Alas- 
kan Adventure  Drama;  Dale  Robert- 
son, Evelyn  Keyes,  Frank  Lovejoy. 

Three  For  The  Show  (325)  (T): 
Musical;  Betty  Grable,  Jack  Lem- 
mon, Marge  and  Gower  Champion. 

Rage  At  Dawn  (326)  (T):  West- 
ern; Randolph  Scott,  Forrest  Tucker, 
Mala  Powers. 


From  CPO  to  WO,  via  Gunnery  Electronics  and  Guided  Missiles 


“There’s  gold  in  them  thar 
schools  and  special  programs,” 
says  Warrant  OflBcer  Kenneth  R. 
French,  usn.  In  his  studies  during 
the  last  five  years  as  an  enlisted 
man,  he  received  expert  training 
in  two  highly  important  fields, 
changing  his  rate  twice  while  do- 
ing so.  Then  his  rate  was  changed 
for  a third  time— he  discovered  his 
name  on  one  of  the  latest  lists  of 
CPOs  who  were  promoted  to  war- 
rant status. 

Gunner  French  started  looking 
into  the  Navy’s  special  programs 
back  in  1949  when  he  decided  to 
branch  out  into  the  electronics 
school.  As  a chief  gunner’s  mate  he 
attended  a 42-week  ET  school  in 
preparation  for  a change  of  rate 
into  the  ever-widening  field  of 
electronics. 

In  1952  he  attended  a Class  B 
electronics  school  and  emerged  as 
an  ETC,  with  an  intense  interest 


in  the  field.  About  that  time  the 
announcement  of  the  guided  mis- 
sileman rating  was  released  and 
the  chief s ears  picked  up  the 
rumor  that  men  were  needed  to 
apply  for  duty  in  this  new  rate. 

Accordingly  in  1953  he  applied 
for  and  was  assigned  to  a five 
months’  school  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Guided  Missile  Training  Center  at 
Point  Mugu,  Calif.  Upon  gradua- 
tion from  that  school  he  became  a 
GSC. 

His  well  rounded  background 
and  schooling  paid  big  dividends 
recently  when  he  was  notified  of 
his  selection  to  warrant  oflBcer.  At 
that  time  he  was  stationed  with 
U.  S.  Naval  Guided  Missile  Unit 
52  in  Chula  Vista,  Calif.  He  has 
since  been  transferred  to  uss  Pitts- 
burgh (CA  72)  as  an  interim  as- 
signment pending  commissioning 
of  a ship  in  which  his  special 
training  can  be  put  to  full  use. 
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Broadway  Show— Paris  Models  Visit  Navy  Ships  in  Med 


Showtime  on  shipboard  has  hit  a 
new  cultural  level  — or  at  least  a 
different  one  — for  the  attack  trans- 
ports uss  Monrovia  (APA  31)  and 
Sanborn  (APA  193).  While  moor- 
ed in  Marseille,  France,  recently, 
their  crews  were  treated  to:  1) 
music  by  members  of  the  “Porgy 
and  Bess”  operetta  cast;  and  2)  a 
showing  of  the  latest  feminine  fash- 
ions by  Paris  fashion  salons. 

Operetta  on  a hatch  cover  may 
sound  odd,  and  it’s  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  Happy  Hour 
fare,  but  “SRO”  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  with  APA  sailors  and  em- 
barked Marine  passengers  covering 
every  available  bit  of  space  from 
the  signal  bridge  to  the  hatch  coam- 
ing. Some  25  members  of  the  aU- 
Negro  Stateside  troupe  drew  storms 
of  applause  with  a combination  of 
group  singing  and  individual  num- 
bers (including  solos  from  the 
Gershwin-Ferber  operetta). 

The  Navymen  were  entertained 
just  before  the  troupe  left  Mar- 
seille for  appearances  in  Rome  and 


Turin,  Italy.  The  U.  S.  government- 
sponsored  group  already  had  won 
critical  acclaim  in  Egypt,  Israel, 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  Spain 
and  Yugoslavia  before  the  sailors 
added  their  seal  of  approval. 

The  sight  of  attractive  mademoi- 
selles sporting  the  latest  Paris 
fashions  is  perhaps  even  more  odd 
than  operetta  aboard  a Navy  ship. 
But  the  fashion  show,  under  sunny 
Marseille  skies,  drew  another  capa- 
city audience.  And,  according  to 
the  young  lady  who  described  the 
fashions,  there  was  only  one  hitch. 

It  seems  that  dress  buyers  rarely 
pay  attention  to  anything  more 
than  the  dresses  being  shown.  The 
models  naturally  expected  some- 
what more  personal  attention 
aboard  a U.  S.  Navy  ship— and  all 
they  were  getting  was  applause  as 
polite  as  any  to  be  heard  in  the 
Paris  salons. 

At  least,  that’s  all  they  got  until 
word  went  around  that  the  French 
misses  were  really  angling  for  a 
few  American-style  wolf  whistles. 


Virginia  City  (327)  (Re-issue): 
Western;  Errol  Flynn,  Miriam  Hop- 
kins. 

East  of  Eden  (328)  (T):  Drama; 
James  Dean,  Julie  Harris,  Raymond 
Massey,  Richard  Davalos. 

Geronimo  (329)  (Re-issue):  In- 
dian Adventure;  Preston  Foster,  El- 
len Drew. 

Mildred  Pierce  (330)  (Re-issue); 
Drama;  Joan  Crawford,  Jack  Car- 
son,  Ann  Blythe,  Zachary  Scott. 

City  of  Shadows  (331);  Drama; 
Victor  McLaglen. 

This  Island  Earth  (332)  (T): 

Science-Fiction;  Rex  Reason,  Faith 
Domergue,  Jeff  Morrow. 

Change  to  Quals  Manual 
Affects  Many  Ratings 

Change  4 of  the  Manual  of  Qualifi- 
cations  for  advancement  in  Rating, 
(NavPers  18068  Revised),  has  been 
distibuted  to  all  ships  and  stations. 
This  Manual  is  now  entirely  unclassi- 
fied and  even  “For  Official  Use  Only” 
has  been  removed  from  the  title  page. 
Important  changes  are: 

• In  the  Deck  Group,  qualifica- 
tions have  been  added  to  the  Radar- 
man  (RD)  rating  to  increase  respon- 
sibility for  electronic  maintenance 
and  to  include  responsibility  for  elee- 
tronic  countermeasures  equipment. 

• In  the  Ordnance  Group,  qualifi- 
cations have  been  added  to  the  Mine- 
man  (MN)  rating  to  assign  responsi- 
bility for  mine  firing  mechanisms.  In 
addition,  qualifications  are  published 
for  the  first  time  for  the  new  emer- 
gency service  rating  of  Fire  Control 
Technician  G (FTG). 

• In  the  Administrative  and  Cleri- 
cal Group,  qualifications  have  been 
added  to  the  Radioman  (RM)  rating 
to  increase  responsibility  for  elec- 
tronic maintenance  and  to  include  re- 
sponsibility for  electronic  counter- 
measures equipment. 

• In  the  Engineering  and  Hull 
Group,  qualifications  for  the  Damage 
Controlman  P (DCP)  emergeney 
service  rating  have  been  deleted  since 
the  DCP  rating  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  painting  qualifieations  were 
added  to  the  BM  rating  in  a previous 
manual  change. 

• In  the  Aviation  Group,  the  ex- 
clusive emergency  service  rating  of 
Airship  Riggers  (ESA)  has  been 
eliminated  and  qualifications  for  the 
new  emergency  service  rating  of  Avi- 
ation Boatswain’s  Mate  A (ABA) 


(Airship  Riggers)  have  been  added. 

In  addition,  these  changes  have 
been  made:  I)  qualifications  for  the 
emergency  service  rating  of  Aviation 
Ordnanceman  F (AOF)  have  been 
eliminated  since  AOF  was  removed 
from  the  rating  structure;  2)  visual 
standards  for  the  Air  Controlman 
(AC)  rating  have  been  modified;  3) 
certain  transport  airman  duties  have 
been  added  to  the  qualifications  for 
the  Aviation  Storekeeper  (AK)  rating 
and  to  the  qualifications  for  Airman 
along  with  the  disestablishment  of 


the  exclusive  emergency  service  rat- 
ing of  Transport  Airman  (EST). 

Special  Services  Personnel 
Keep  Informed  Via  Newsletter 

The  “Special  Services  Newsletter” 
is  now  being  sent  to  all  ships  and 
stations.  The  Newsletter  contains  in- 
formation on  sports  and  recreation 
of  Navy-wide  application. 

A recent  issue,  for  example,  had 
articles  on  Olympic  tryouts  for 
Navymen  and  results  of  Navy  com- 
petition in  Pan-American  games. 
Other  issues  have  material  on  the 
All-Navy  Talent  Contest,  All-Navy 
Comie  Cartoon  Contest,  supple- 
mental information  on  latest  Bureau 
notices  and  directives,  and  so  on. 

The  Newsletter  is  intended  to 
reach  not  only  commanding  and 
executive  officers,  but  athletic  offi- 
cers, members  of  the  Enlisted  Recre- 
ation Committee  and  the  Recreation 
Council,  as  well  as  the  Special  Serv- 
ices officer. 

Official  correspondence  concern- 
ing items  appearing  in  the  Newslet- 
ter, or  about  non-receipt  of  issues, 
should  be  addressed  to  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers  G-II). 
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Broken-Service  Versus  Continuous-Service  Reenlistments 


AN  ENLISTMENT  DRAWS  tO  an 
end  there  are  always  questions 
to  be  answered.  “Ship  over  or  leave 
the  Navy?”—  that’s  the  basic  one. 
The  man  considering  the  first  altern- 
ative has  another  question  to  decide. 
“Ship  over  without  much  delay  or 
wait  a while?”  is  about  the  sum  of 
it. 

At  the  base  of  this  question  is  the 
old  argument  of  broken-service  reen- 
listments versus  continuous-service 
reenlistments.  The  selection  can 
make  a considerable  difference:  (1) 
during  the  days  right  after  discharge, 
and  (2)  during  the  years  of  the 
ne.xt  enlistment. 

Continuous  service  reenlistments 
are  those  made  within  three  months 
after  discharge.  Broken  service  reen- 
listments are  those  made  later  than 
three  months  after  discharge. 

In  practically  all  cases  a continu- 
ous service  type  is  the  more  advan- 


Jet  aircraft  roaring  across  the  sky  still 
cause  people  to  stop,  stare  and  marvel  at 
"this  new  invention."  But  is  it?  A little  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  of  jet  power  will 
disclose  that  while  the  frame  that  surrounds 
the  jet  engine  is  something  new,  the  idea 
behind  jet  power  is  very  old. 

An  early  reference  to  the  theory  behind 
jet  propulsion  can  be  found  in  "Pneumatics", 
written  by  Hero,  (Heron  of  Alexandria)  who 
lived  sometime  between  the  second  century 
B.C.  and  the  third  century  A.D.  The  written 
works  of  Hero  list  many  inventions  and 
among  them  was  one  called  an  "Aelophile," 
which  used  escaping  steam  to  create  motion. 
While  Hero  lacked  modern  day  fuels,  his 
whole  principle  is  much  the  same  as  that  in 
use  in  today's  jet  engines. 

It  was  a long  time  after  Hero's  day  before 
man  got  up  the  courage  to  attempt  use  of 
jet  power  in  controlled  flight.  Yet  it  wasn't 
so  long  as  you  might  think.  Some  time  in 
the  13th  century  a Chinese  named  Wan  Hah 
made  what  is  generally  recognized  by  the 
experts  as  the  first  attempt.  Using  gun- 
powder, Wan  Hah  constructed  a device  he 
thought  would  be  able  to  fly. 

His  contraption  consisted  of  a frame  on 
which  he  mounted  several  highly  charged 
gunpowder  rockets.  He  then  attached  a kite 
to  each  arm.  The  kites  were  to  keep  him 
aloft  once  the  rockets  had  shot  him  off  the 
ground. 

Complete  details  on  what  happened  are 
vague,  for  Wan  Hah  never  got  to  write  his 
account  of  the  experiment.  Before  a large 


tageous.  The  main  reason  lies  in  the 
benefits  that  go  with  it.  Among 
them:  Reenlistment  bonus  (payable 
only  when  member  reenlists  within 
90  days),  retention  of  rate,  duty- 
assignment  options,  reenlistment 
leave  and  lack  of  restrictions  on 
number  of  dependents,  for  person- 
nel in  lower  pay  grades.  Not  all  of 
these  benefits  apply  to  broken  serv- 
ice reenlistments. 

Each  of  the  above-named  benefits 
is  “spelled  out  in  the  book.”  One 
particular  benefit  is  not  spelled  out 
in  the  books,  but  it  has  a value  as 
great  as  any  of  these— a value  based 
on  time. 

Young  Retirement  — One  of  the 

most  highly  valued  rewards  of  a full 
naval  career  is  “young  retirement.” 
Under  the  present  system  a man  can 
retire  from  active  duty  and  enter 
the  Fleet  Reserve  after  19  years  and 
six  months  of  active  naval  service. 


crowd,  he  assembled  his  apparatus  and  pre- 
pared to  depart.  The  rockets  were  fired  and 
Wan  Hah,  along  with  his  flying  machine, 
rockets  and  kites,  disappeared  in  a blinding 
mass  of  smoke  and  flame. 

Sad  to  relate.  Wan  Hah  didn't  go  up,  but 
when  the  smoke  cleared  he  was  gone.  He 
might  be  considered  to  be  the  first  martyr  in 
the  attempt  of  man  to  probe  the  sky  in  a 
piloted,  rocket-powered  aircraft. 

In  the  years  since  Wan  Hah's  demise,  man 
has  used  rocket  power  in  various  ways,  but 
it  wasn't  until  World  War  II  that  it  was 
developed  to  a point  where  he  could  control 
it  for  use  in  power  flight.  While  those  who 
marvel  at  the  new  jet's  have  reason  for 
amazement,  it  isn't  because  of  the  newness 
of  the  idea,  but  at  man's  ability  to  harness 
such  a power. 


The  man  who  reenlists  within  a 
-minimum  period— in  other  words, 
who  ships  over  within  24  hours  of 
discharge— can  phase  in  his  “19  and 
six,”  starting  the  day  he  first  joined 
the  Navy.  This  same  method  works 
for  retirement  after  30  years’  serv- 
ice. 

Retention  of  Rate  — Reenlistment 
under  continuous  service  means  re- 
turning with  the  rate  held  at  dis- 
charge. Regardless  of  whether  a man 
held  his  rate  for  two  weeks  or  two 
years  he’ll  have  the  same  rate  after 
sewing  on  his  hashmark. 

Except  for  those  petty  officers  in 
the  open  rates,  however,  a broken 
service  reenlistment  means  return- 
ing in  a lower  pay  grade.  Men  in 
open  rates  have  up  to  a year.  An- 
other exception:  E3s  and  below 

return  in  their  previous  grade  under 
either  type  reenlistment. 

But  for  petty  officers  in  rates  not 
“open,”  a broken  service  reenlistment 
means  coming  back  in  with  a lower 
grade.  Here  is  a breakdown  on  such 
rates  in  two  petty  offieer  grades.  PO- 
3s  (E-4s)  shipping  in  more  than 
three  months  after  discharge  return 
as  E-3s.  After  three  months  and  up 
to  two  years  P02s  return  as  P03s. 
( And  all  P02s— ones  with  open  rates, 
too— reenlisting  more  than  two  years 
after  discharge  also  return  as  E-3s.) 

Aside  from  the  obvious  loss  in 
basic  pay  and  allowances,  returning 
in  a lower  pay  grade  often  involves 
other  losses— losses  not  always  read- 
ily apparent.  Hit  by  these  losses  are 
married  men  who  had  held  petty 
officer  grade.  Eligibility  for  depend- 
ents’ transportation  and  for  shipment 
of  household  effects  is  lost  by  the 
former  P03— now  an  E-3— who  re- 
enlists after  three  months.  It  is  also 
lost  by  the  former  P02  who  waits 
more  than  two  years.  In  the  case 
of  ex-P03s  with  a four-year  cruise 
behind  them,  it  is  a matter  of  “just 
missing  the  boat.”  By  shipping . over 
sooner  they  would,  for  the  first  time, 
have  become  eligible  for  these  bene- 
fits. Reason:  they  had  held  the 
necessary  pay  grade  and  had  just 
completed  these  required  service. 

Dependents  — ‘“No  dependency 
restriction”  is  another  feature  of  con- 
tinuous service  reenlistment.  In  other 
words,  in  no  case  does  there  enter 
into  the  picture  the  subject  of  how 
many  dependents  a continuous  serv- 
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ice  leenlistee  may  have.  This  holds 
whether  a man  reenlists  as  an  E-3  or 
CPO.  However,  those  shipped  in  as 
E-3s  or  below  under  broken  service 
are  ordinarily  limited  to  one  depend- 
ent. To  reenlist  with  two  or  more 
dependents  a waiver  must  first  be 
obtained  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

Dufy  Assignment  Options  — The 

new  program  in  which  reenlistees 
may  indicate  duty  preferences  now 
forms  one  of  the  major  differences 
between  a broken  service  and  a con- 
tinuous service  reenlistment.  This 
program— entitled  “Reenlistment  op- 
tions and  assignment  to  duty  of  en- 
listed personnel”—  indicates  the  val- 
ue the  Navy  places  on  continuous 
service. 

In  general,  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  reenlist  for  three  or  more 
years  under  continuous  service  have 
at  their  disposal  one,  and  in  some 
cases  two,  of  a total  of  three  options 
in  selecting  a future  duty  assign- 
ment. Certain  guarantees  go  with 
these  choices.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  re-up  under  broken  serv- 
ice are  “transferred  to  an  activity 
for  general  detail”  from  the  recruit- 
ing station  where  they  reenlisted. 
They  receive  no  guarantees  as  to 
duty  assignment. 

Continuous  service  reenlistees  also 
have  some  selection  in  their  place  of 
reenlistments.  The  man  who  ships 
over  within  24  hours  does  so  on 
board  his  permanent  ship  or  station 
or  at  the  separation  center.  After 
24  hours  he  ships  over  at  a recruit- 
ing station. 

Regardless  of  where  he  ships 
over,  he  is  entitled  to  select  a duty 
assignment  option.  A total  of  three 
options  are  on  hand  for  enlisted  men; 
one  option  is  available  for  enlisted 
women.  The  first  two  options  are 
best  for  those  men  who  desire  to 
continue  on  in  their  present  units. 
The  third  is  best  for  those  men  who 
want  a change  of  duty— and  a hand 
in  picking  that  new  duty. 

• Option  One  provides  “assur- 
ance of  at  least  12  months  on  board 
the  Fleet  unit  in  which  serving.” 
This  option  is  not  available  for  men 
in  non-rotated  ships,  craft,  staffs  and 
aviation  squadrons.  What  it  does 
take  in  are  the  far  greater  number 
of  men  in  the  far  more  numerous 
rotated  ships,  staffs  and  aviation 
squadrons. 

• Option  Two  provides  “assur- 


ance of  a normal  tour  of  duty.”  The 
man  to  whom  this  applies  is  the  one 
serving  in  an  activity  or  command 
which  has  an  allowance  for  his  rating 
and  for  which  a normal  tour  has 
been  prescribed.  The  great  majority 
of  men  serving  in  a tour  of  Rureau 
and  Fleet  shore  duty  are  covered  in 
this  option. 

• Option  Three  is  somewhat 
more  detailed.  It  involves  the  assur- 
ance of  at  least  12  months’  duty  in  a 
Fleet  command  having  a home  port 
in  the  continental  U.  S.— either  At- 
lantic Fleet  or  Pacific  Fleet.  While 
choice  of  Fleet  is  guaranteed,  assign- 
ment to  a particular  unit,  activity  or 
locality  is  not.  However,  the  reen- 
listee further  indicates  four  duty 
preferences  within  the  Fleet.  He  does 
this  by  listing  any  combination  of 
ship  type,  home  port  and  geographi- 
cal area.  Are  these  preferences  hon- 
ored? The  record  says  “yes.”  A 
recent  survey  of  assignments  under 
this  option  showed  that  more  than 
90  per  cent  were  granted  their  first 
preference;  that  eight  out  of  10  of 
the  remainder  got  their  second  pre- 
ference. Everyone  was  assigned  the 
Fleet  chosen  since  this  had  been 
guaranteed. 

Reeniistment  Bonus— Most  clear-cut 
of  the  monetary  diflFerences  between 
the  two  type  reenlistments  is  the 
bonus.  Those  who  ship  over  within 
90  days  receive  it.  Those  who  ship 
over  after  90  days  do  not.  These 
bonuses  can  amount  to  a sizable 
sum.  The  P03  ending  his  “first 
four”  enlistment  who  ships  for  six 
receives  $842.40.  Under  the  same 
conditions,  a man  in  pay  grade  E-3 
receives  $702;  a P02  receives 
$982.80. 

Counting  Service— Advancement  in 
rating  calls  for  certain  “service  re- 


quirements in  next  lower  pay  grade.” 
For  example:  E-3  to  E-4,  six  months; 
E-4  to  E-5,  12  months;  E-6  to  E-7, 
36  months.  This  service  must  be  con- 
tinuous. If  a man  ships  over  under 
continuous  service  conditions  he  may 
count  his  past  service  in  the  “next 
lower  pay  grade.”  Shipping  over 
under  broken  service  conditions, 
however,  he  must  start  from  scratch. 

Pretty  much  the  same  system 
works  for  the  sea/shore  rotation  pro- 
grams—whether  Bureau  Shore  Duty 
or  Fleet  shore  duty.  Amount  of  sea 
duty  is  the  major  factor  in  fixing 
the  relative  standing  on  the  shore 
duty  waiting  lists.  And  too,  there  are 
certain  sea-service  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  a name 
can  even  be  placed  on  the  list.  In 
both  cases  it  is  a matter  of  starting 
from  scratch  with  a broken  service 
reenlistment  or  of  counting  the  last 
enlisment’s  sea  duty  time  with  a con- 
tinuous service  reenlistment. 

Leave  and  Lump  Sum  Payment  — 
There  is  a certain  variable  time-and- 
money  aspect  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Not  strictly  a 
matter  of  continuous  service  versus 
broken  service,  it  is  more  on  the 
order  of  quick  reenlistments  versus 
delayed  reenlistments.  Involved  are 
the  periods  of  time  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  end  of  an  enlistment. 

When  it  gets  down  to  brass  tacks, 
a man  thinking  about  reenlistment 
has  only  certain  choices  at,  or  after, 
the  end  of  his  cruise.  First  are  the 
time  periods.  He  may  reenlist  imme- 
diately—within  24  hours.  He  may  re- 
enlist within  30  days  (maximum 
number  of  days  in  which  to  obtain 
reenlistment  leave).  He  may  reenlist 
within  three  months  — continuous 
service  or  after  three  months  — 
broken  service. 

The  second  group  of  choices  in- 
volves leave  and  payments.  If  he  has 
leave  on  the  books  at  the  end  of  his 
enlistment,  he  may,  ( 1 ) take  a lump 
sum  payment  for  unused  leave  not 
to  exceed  60  days,  or  (2)  receive 
it  as  reenlistment  leave.  With  enough 
leave  on  the  books  and  by  shipping 
over  within  24  hours  he  is  eligible 
to  receive  up  to  60  days’  leave. 
With  30  days’  advance  leave  added, 
the  possibility  of  receiving  up  to  90 
days’  leave  exists.  With  no  leave  on 
the  books  he  may  still  take  leave- 
advance  leave  of  up  to  30  days. 

Those,  in  brief  form,  are  the  pos- 
sible alternatives.  Despite  the  fact 
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that  all  these  alternatives  are  at 
work  there  is  a common  tendency  to 
accept  what  is  probably  the  most 
obvious  one.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
take  a cash  payment  for  unused 
leave  and  to  “take  a break”  of  a few 
weeks  or  months  in  order  to  look 
around  on  the  outside.  A closer  look 
at  this  procedure  raises  some  inter- 
esting points.  True,  the  cash  pay- 
ment can  amount  to  a pretty  good 
amount.  But  in  essence  it’s  a matter 
of  selling  time  for  money— of  swap- 
ping off  up  to  60  days’  leave  for  up 
to  60  days’  basic  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  reenlisting 
first  and  then  taking  the  leave  the 
benefits  are  greater.  During  each  day 
of  the  leave  both  basic  pay  and  al- 
lowances are  accumulating  on  the 
pay  record.  What’s  more,  the  days 
of  leave  are  counting  toward  the 
new  enlistment,  toward  both  time- 
in-grade  requirements  needed  for 
advancement  multiples,  and  toward 
the  total  active  service  needed  for 
retirement. 

Reenlistment  time  traditionally  is 
leave  time.  But  if  money  is  the  prime 
factor  there  is  a combination  of  the 
above  alematives  that  offers  a form 


Energy  Generates 
Century  of  Good  Conduct 

A century  of  4.0  conduct  was 
honored  at  ceremonies  on  board 
uss  Energy  (MSO  436)  at  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 

Twenty  men,  representing  one- 
third  of  Energy’s  crew,  were  pre- 
sented with  Good  Conduct  Medals 
or  bronze  stars  in  lieu  of  second, 
third  and  fourth  awards.  Two 
CFOs,  Louis  H.  Fraley,  EMC,  and 
Henry  L.  Withers,  BMC,  were  re- 
cipients of  their  fourth  good  con- 
duct award. 

Others  who  brought  good  con- 
duct awards  up  to  the  century 
mark  were:  Paul  H.  Drake,  IC2; 
Lewis  E.  Clanton,  BMl;  Robert 
J.  Sloan,  RMl;  Ralph  J.  Sage, 
DC2;  Billy  R.  Randolph,  EMI; 
Emmett  E.  Burgess,  CSl;  William 
H.  Chappell,  RMl;  Ralph  J.  Wag- 
ner, RDl;  Donald  R.  Lehman, 
HMl;  Chris  Lemen,  QM2;  Rich- 
ard E.  Boyhton,  EN2;  Eugene  D. 
Brown,  EM2;  Victor  H.  Long- 
more,  FP2;  Denver  Alday,  YN2; 
Walter  L.  Kurtz,  SK2;  Anthony  J. 
Grecco,  CM3;  Emmett  D.  Miller, 
ET3  and  Henry  J.  Godbehere,  SN. 


of  double-time  pay.  This  is  done  by 
reenlisting  immediately  and  by  tak- 
ing payment  for  unused  leave. 

Time  and  money  are  not  the  only 
factors  involved  during  the  end-of- 
enlistment  period.  Proteetion  enters 
the  picture,  too.  The  fact  that  a man 
is  on  leave  in  no  way  denies  him  the 
same  various  forms  of  protection 
for  self  and  dependents  he  would 
be  entitled  to  in  a day-for-day  duty 
status.  Included  here  are  such  items 
as:  hospitalization,  legal  assistance, 
medical  care,  eompensation  for  serv- 
ice connected  disability  and  Serv- 
iceman’s Indemnity.  It  is  true  that 
“between  enlistments”  a man  would 
have  some  protection  as  a veteran, 
but  this  protection  does  not  begin  to 
compare  with  that  held  by  the  man 
on  active  duty. 

“Early  Reenlistments" 

Up  to  this  point  the  reenlistments 
discussed  have  been  those  occurring 
at,  or  after,  the  normal  expiration 
of  enlistment.  “Early  reenlistment” 
is  a term  that  arises  now  and  then 
when  the  subject  of  shipping  over 
is  at  hand.  For  several  years  this 
term  meant  reenlisting  up  to  three 
months  early  under  somewhat  spe- 
cialized conditions. 

On  19  Jan  1955,  the  term  was 
given  a new  and  broader  meaning, 
(see  also  BuPers  Inst.  1 133.4)  Alnav 
Two  authorized  discharges  up  to  one 
year  “prior  to  normal  expiration  of 
enlistment  for  purpose  of  immedi- 
ate REENLISTMENT.” 

As  the  capitalized  words  indicate, 
broken  service  is  not  part  of  the 
question  here.  This  definition  makes 
early  reenlistment  a form  of  continu- 
ous service  reenlistment.  As  with  so 
many  other  parts  of  the  whole  re- 
enlistment picture,  time  is  the  main 
theme. 

There  are  two  types  of  early  I'een- 
listment.  Type  A takes  in  those  who 
reenlist  up  to  three  months  “early.” 
Type  B takes  in  those  who  reenlist 
from  three  months  to  one  year 
“early.”  Among  the  earlier  listed 
benefits  that  both  types  of  early 
reenlistment  have  in  common  with 
the  regular  form  of  reenlistment  are: 
reenlistment  bonus,  reenlistment 
leave,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  duty 
assignment  options.  Here  the  simi- 
larity ends. 

Early  reenlistments  in  all  cases  are 
for  four  or  six  years  only.  Whereas 
under  other  types,  men  shipping 


over  for  the  first  time  have  the 
choice  of  four-year,  six-year  and  two- 
-year  and  three-year  periods.  In  addi- 
tion, early  reenlistments  may  be  made 
only  at  duty  station  where  paid  off. 

But  there  are  also  certain  differ- 
ences between  Type  A and  Type  B. 
Only  Type  A (up  to  three  months 
early)  features  the  mileage  allow- 
ance. (Six  cents  a mile  from  the 
plaee  where  paid  off  to  home  of 
record  or  place  where  enlistment 
began,  either  choice  . . . and  actual 
travel  need  not  be  performed. ) Then 
too,  only  Type  A features  all  three 
duty  assignment  options  — Type  B 
having  options  One  and  Two  but  not 
Option  Three.  The  final  feature  of 
Type  A reenlistment  not  held  by 
Type  B is  the  lump  sum  payment 
for  unused  leave. 

On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  more 
to  be  gained  by  waiting  until  the 
normal  expiration  of  enlistment.  To 
put  the  question  another  way: 
“What’s  the  advantage  of  an  early 
reenlistment?” 

The  big  answer  is  convenience. 
And  not  just  the  convenience  of 
having  a couple  hundred  extra  days 
to  choose  from  for  shipping  over 
purposes. 

Early  reenlistments  offer  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  fulfill  obli- 
gated service  requirements.  There 
are  three  major  eases  in  which  this 
would  be  applicable.  First  is  service 
required  to  attend  a Navy  school  or 
course.  Second  is  service  required 
for  a tour  of  Stateside  or  overseas 
shore  duty.  Third  is  service  required 
in  order  to  make  a desired  cruise. 

Then  too,  there  is  the  convenience, 
under  an  early  reenlistment,  of  be- 
ing able  to  collect  a fistful  of  money 
at  an  earlier  date. 

One-Quarter  Million  Hours 
Instruction  Sets  Record 

During  fiscal  1955  all  previous 
station  flight  records  were  broken 
at  NAAS  Whiting  Field  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  when  2,729  student 
pilots  completed  the  primary 
phase  of  their  flight  training. 

To  qualify,  the  students  com- 
pleted 255,082  instructional 
flight  hours  in  SNJs.  Whiting 
flight  instructors  flew  130,987 
flights  with  their  students  and 
were  aloft  180,432  hours. 

Training  was  accomplished  dur- 
ing 160  flying  days  in  the  year. 
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TAR  Rerservists  May  Enlist  or 
Reenlist  in  Regular  Navy,  Open 
Rates  Keep  Same  Pay  Grade 

Reserve  Navy  men  on  active  duty 
with  the  Regular  Naval  Establish- 
ment or  on  active  duty  in  billets  as- 
signed to  the  Training  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Reserves  (TAR)  may  en- 
list or  reenlist  in  the  Regular  Navy 
under  conditions  outlined  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1130.4B. 

Naval  Reservists  serving  in  rates 
which  are  considered  to  be  “open” 
are,  if  otherwise  eligible,  permitted 
to  enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  Regular 
Navy  in  the  pay  grade  they  now 
hold,  provided  they  are  recom- 
mended by  their  commanding  officer 
and  their  application  is  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

“Open”  rates  are  those  rates  in 
which  the  number  of  personnel  on 
board,  (on  a servicewide  basis)  is 
short  of  the  allowance  requirements 
and  normal  advancement  in  rating 
may  not  supply  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel in  these  rates.  Naval  Reserv- 
ists serving  in  one  of  the  following 
open  rates  (or  in  a related  emergency 
service  rate)  may  submit  applications 
via  their  commanding  officers  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  B234)  for  enlistment  or  reen- 
listment in  their  present  pay  grade: 

•Chiefs,  first,  second  and  third 
class  petty  officers  in  the  following 
ratings:  Radarman,  sonarman,  guided 
missileman,  mineman,  teleman,  ra- 
dioman, communications  technician, 
aviation  fire  control  technician,  and 
aviation  guided  missileman. 

• First,  second  and  third  class 
petty  officers  in  the  following  ratings: 
Quartermaster,  fire  control  techni- 
cian, electronics  technician,  journal- 
ist, draftsman,  musician,  machinist’s 
mate,  boilerman,  electrician’s  mate. 
I.  C.  electrician,  patternmaker,  sur- 
veyor, construction  electrician’s  mate, 
driver,  mechanic,  builder,  steelwork- 
er, utilities  man,  aviation  electronics 
technician,  aviation  electrician’s  mate. 

• Second  and  third  class  petty 
officers  in  the  following  ratings:  Tor- 
pedoman’s mate,  gunner’s  mate,  in- 
strumentman,  opticalman,  yeoman, 
personnel  man,  machine  accountant, 
storekeeper,  disbursing  clerk,  eom- 
missaryman,  ship’s  serviceman,  lith- 
ographer, engineman,  machinery  re- 
pairman, metalsmith,  pipefitter,  dam- 
age controlman,  molder,  aviation  ma- 
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Sea-Going  David,  Giant  Killer 


The  Confederate  torpedo-boat  David  first 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  naval  history  on 
5 Oct  1863,  when  it  torpedoed  the  Federal 
Ship  New  Ironsides  off  the  coast  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  A few  months  later,  Housalonic 
was  sunk  from  a similar  attack  by  a sub- 
marine boat  that  was  also  referred  to  as 
a “David."  These  two  incidents  pioneered 
the  success  of  a new  type  of  warfare  that 
became  highly  developed  in  later  years.  They 
also  serve  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  Confederate  Navy  under 
severe  handicaps. 

The  original  David,  from  which  subsequent 
Confederate  torpedo-carrying  craft  derived 
the  name,  was  a cigar-shaped  boat  of  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  50  in  length, 
propelled  at  about  seven  knots  by  a steam 
engine  driving  a screw  propeller.  Most  of 
the  boat  was  submerged,  the  part  above 
water  including  little  more  than  the  central 
cockpit  surrounded  by  a vertical  bulwark 
rising  about  two  feet  above  the  hull.  Just 
forward  of  this  little  superstructure  the  short 
smokestack  also  rose  through  and  above  the 
hull. 

The  copper  torpedo  containing  65  pounds 
of  powder,  designed  to  explode  on  impact 
with  a hostile  ship,  was  carried  at  the  end 
of  a long  pole  extending  under  water  be- 
yond the  bow. 

In  her  first  engagement  David  got  within 
300  yards  of  the  Federal  ship  New  Ironsides 
before  being  discovered.  Then  with  lieu- 
tenant W.  T.  Glassell  in  command,  David 
continued  ahead  at  full  speed  into  the  great 
ironclad,  the  torpedo  exploding  near  the 
stern  on  contact  with  her  hull.  A column  of 
water  was  instantly  thrown  up  by  the  con- 
cussion and,  falling  on  David,  entered 
through  her  smoke-pipe  and  hatch  and 
drenched  the  fires.  The  boat  itself  was  badly 


shaken  by  the  collision  and  the  engine 
stalled  by  a piece  of  iron  ballast  flying  be- 
tween two  moving  parts.  Thus  disabled  and 
endangered  by  a hail  of  rifle  fire,  Glassell 
ordered  the  craft  abandoned,  and  all  bonds 
jumped  overboard. 

The  captain  and  fireman  were  afterwards 
taken  from  the  water  by  Federal  boats  and 
made  prisoners.  However,  the  engineer,  J. 
H.  Tomb,  decided  to  swim  back  to  David 
as  she  drifted  away  from  New  Ironsides  in 
the  midst  of  wild  fire  from  nearby  vessels. 
He  found  the  pilot,  who  could  not  swim, 
still  clinging  to  David's  side  and  the  two 
together  then  climbed  aboard,  hastily  got 
the  machinery  in  order.  They  proceeded  in 
safety  back  toward  Charleston  unobserved, 
although  passing  within  a few  feet  of  the 
monitor.  At  first  New  Ironsides  seemed  little 
damaged  and  there  was  a tendency  of  the 
Federal  fleet  to  ridicule  the  attack.  However, 
the  danger  of  the  new  menace  became  ap- 
parent to  everyone  when  further  examina- 
tion revealed  extensive  underwater  leaks  in 
the  monitor  that  could  only  be  repaired  at 
a Navy  yard. 


chinist’s  mate,  aviation  ordnanceman, 
air  controlman,  aviation  boatswain’s 
mate,  aviation  structural  mechanic, 
parachute  rigger,  aerographer’s  mate, 
tradevman,  aviation  storekeeper,  pho- 
tographer’s mate,  hospital  corpsman, 
and  dental  technician. 


Naval  Reservists  not  serving  in 
“open”  rates  may,  if  otherwise  elig- 
ible, enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  pay 
grade  listed  in  the  following  table. 
In  the  case  of  petty  officers  this  pay 
grade  is  lower  than  that  in  which  they 
are  serving  in  the  Naval  Reserve: 


Pay  Grade  in  which  currently  serving 
Pay  Grades  E-7  and  E-6 

Pay  Grade  E-5 

Pay  Grade  E-4 

Pay  Grades  E-3,  E-2  and  E-1 


Rate  in  which  enlistment  or  reenlistments  in  USN 
may  be  effected 

The  pay  grade  E-5  rate  of  the  related  general 
service  rating. 

The  pay  grade  E-4  rate  of  the  related  general 
service  rating. 

The  pay  grade  E-3  rate  of  the  general  apprentice- 
ship that  forms  the  path  of  advancement  to  the 
rating  held  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  rate  held  at  time  of  discharge  from  the  Naval 
Reserve. 
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Rpundup  of  New  Legislation  of  Interest  to  Naval  Personnel 


U ERE  ARE  THE  HIGHLIGHTS  of  the 
**  legislative  action  taken  by  the 
84th  Congress  during  the  past  few 
months  which  is  of  interest  to  naval 
personnel. 

This  summary  includes  those  bills 
which  have  become  Public  Law  since 
the  last  round-up  in  All  Hands  June 
1955,  p.  57.  Bills  which  were  listed 
as  introduced  in  that  and  previous 
issues  and  on  which  no  further  ac- 
tion has  been  taken,  are  not  listed. 

Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Act  Amend- 
ments—Public  Law  115  (fonnerly  S 
1718):  Clarifies  and  makes  technical 
amendments  to  the  Reserve  Officer 
Personnel  Act  of  1954  (ROPA). 

Draft  Law— Public  Law  118  (for- 
merly HR  3005):  Amends  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  Extends  the  general  induction 
authority  to  1 Jul  1959;  extends  the 
Dependents  Assistance  Act  to  the 


same  date;  extends  the  doctors  draft 
authority  to  1 Jul  1957  but  reduces 
liability  to  age  45.  It  also  amends 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  special  pay  for  doctors  and 
dentists  to  those  entering  on  active 
duty  prior  to  1 Jul  1959. 

Missing  Persons  Act— Pubhc  Law 
122  (formerly  S 2266):  Extends  the 
provisions  of  the  Missing  Persons 
Act  for  one  year  until  1 Jul  1956. 

Free  Importation— Public  Law  126 
(formerly  HR  5560):  Extends  for 
three  years  the  exemption  from  cus- 
toms duties  on  household  and  per- 
sonal effects  brought  into  the  U.S. 
under  government  orders.  The  Act 
provides  for  isuance  of  regulations 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Payment  in  Advance— Public  Law 
144  (formerly  S 804):  Amends  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  to  permit 
the  payment  in  advance  of  pay 


HOW  DID  IT  START 


The  Flying  Dutchman 


The  Flying  Dutchman  is  a legendary  phan- 
tom ship  that  was  believed  to  haunt  the 
seas  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  days  of  sailing  ships,  seamen  used  to 
regard  the  sight  of  this  specter  ship  as  a 
very  bad  omen,  bringing  with  it  sudden 
squalls,  shipwrecks,  illnesses  and  other  dis- 
asters. 

There  are  many  legends  about  the  Flying 
Dutchman  that  have  furnished  literature,  mu- 
sic and  motion  pictures  with  much  material, 
terial.  Wagner's  opera  Oer  Fliegende  Hol- 
lander is  based  on  the  story  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  and  it  was  also  the  theme  of  a 
recent  motion  picture. 

In  the  most  common  English  version  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman  it  was  believed  to  be 
a Dutch  ship  commanded  by  a Captain  Van- 
derdecken.  He  was  taking  his  ship  around 
the  Cape  when  he  ran  into  one  of  the  ter- 
rific storms  that  frequent  that  region.  The 
crew  pleaded  with  him  to  turn  back  and 
wait  out  the  storm  but  Vanderdecken  was 
determined  to  go  on.  Suddenly  a ghost  ap- 
peared on  the  masthead  and  warned  him 
to  go  back.  But  the  captain  vowed  that 
he  would  continue  around  the  Cape  against 
the  wind  if  it  took  him  until  Judgment  Day. 
Evidently  Providence  took  him  at  his  word, 
for  to  this  day  it  is  said  that  the  phantom 
ship  can  be  seen  sailing  against  a head 
wind  with  all  sails  set  and  Vanderdecken 
and  crew  now  reduced  to  little  more  than 
shadows. 


In  another  legend  the  Flying  Dutchman 
was  believed  to  be  a ship  carrying  a precious 
cargo  from  the  Indies  to  Europe  when  a 
plague  broke  out  among  the  crew.  Because 
of  the  plague,  no  port  would  allow  the 
vessel  to  enter  and  it  was  condemned  to 
stoy  at  sea  forever. 

Because  of  the  unequal  refraction  of  light 
in  the  lower  strata  of  atmosphere  in  the 
region  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ships 
that  are  actually  out  of  the  range  of  vision 
sometimes  appear  to  the  observer  to  loom 
in  the  distance  as  if  they  were  just  hanging 
in  mid-air.  This  phenomenon  called  a 
"mirage  ship"  is  the  Flying  Dutchman  "seen" 
by  Navymen  rounding  the  Cape  today. 


which  will  accrue  to  members  for  the 
period  of  travel  from  last  duty  sta- 
tion to  home,  when  released  from 
active  duty. 

Filing  for  Pay— Public  Law  145 
( formerly  S 800 ) : Repeals  the  law 
which  established  a three-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  the  filing  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
certain  claims  by  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  As  a result  of  this  repeal, 
claims  now  become  subject  to  the 
general  ten-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions. Particularly  affected  are  claims 
for  uniform  gratuities,  several  of 
which  have,  in  the  past,  been  denied 
solely  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  reached  GAO  within  the  three- 
year  period. 

Physical  Requirements— Public  Law 
146  (formerly  S 802) : Amends  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  waiver 
of  the  final  physical  examination  of 
an  inductee  who  remains  on  active 
duty  after  completing  his  induction 
period. 

Designation  of  Beneficiary—  Public 
Law  147  (formerly  S 933):  Estab- 
lishes a uniform  procedure  for  set- 
tling of  the  accounts  of  a deceased 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Au- 
thorizes service  personnel  to  desig- 
nate a beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  to 
receive  the  final  amount  due  him 
him  upon  death. 

Extension  of  Enlistment  — Public 
Law  153  (formerly  S 1571):  Permits 
voluntary  extension  of  enlistment  in 
the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  for  a 
period  of  less  than  one  year  in  order 
to  participate  in  a particular  cruise 
or  maneuver. 

Waiver  of  Benefits  — Public  Law 
156  (formerly  S 2135):  Makes  per- 
manent the  present  temporary  law 
which  permits  Reserves,  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  pensions  or  other 
eompensation  as  a result  of  prior 
military  service,  to  elect  to  waive 
such  payments  and  reeeive  active 
duty  pay  when  ordered  to  active 
duty. 

Insurance— Public  Law  194  (for- 
merly HR  1619):  Amends  Service- 
mens Indemnity  Act  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a five  year  level  term 
policy  to  a person  whose  Government 
insurance  expires  while  on  active  duty 
or  within  120  days  after  separation. 
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Family  Housing  — Public  Law  161 
(formerly  HR  6829):  Authorizes 

money  for  military  public  works  pro- 
gram, and  includes  $250  million  for 
family  on-station  housing. 

Tax  Free  Gifts  — Public  Law  190 
(formerly  HR  5559):  Extends  the 
exemption  of  customs  taxes  on  gifts 
of  a value  of  up  to  $50,  sent  from 
overseas  by  Armed  Services  Per- 
sonnel. 

Premium  Waiver— Public  Law  193 
(formerly  HR  1617):  Provides  for 
automatic  waiver  of  premiums  for 
holders  of  five-year  level  term  policies 
of  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
who  were  missing  in  action,  prisoners 
of  war  etc.,  and  who  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  the  waiver.  Gives 
similar  relief  to  holders  of  permanent 
type  policies. 

Alaskan  Claims  — Public  Law  197 
(formerly  HR  3560):  Upholds  pay- 
ments of  per  diem  to  certain  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  personnel  previ- 
ously stationed  in  Alaska. 

On  Station  Schools  — Public  Law 
204  (formerly  HR  3253):  Requires 
that  agreement  be  reached  between 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
concerned,  that  a local  educational 
agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable 
free  public  education  before  any  on- 
post  school  is  closed. 

Enlisted  Subsistence  — Public  Law 
253  (formerly  HR  7194):  Amends 
section  301  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  to  authorize  enlisted  men 
who  live  at  home  and  are  entitled 
to  commuted  rations  to  receive  an 
additional  50  cents  for  each  meal 
they  must  eat  in  commercial  facili- 
ties. This  law  is  retroactive  to  15  Apr 
1955. 

Augmentation  — Public  Law  308 
(formerly  HR  2109):  Extends  au- 
thority to  augment  into  the  Regular 
service  officers  up  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and  captain 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Election  of  Home  on  Retirement- 
Public  Law 368  (formerly  HR  6600) : 
Amends  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  to  authorize  the  transportation 
of  dependents  and  household  and 
personal  effects  to  a home  of  selec- 
tion for  any  person  who  is  retired 
for  physical  disability  or  placed  up- 
on the  temporary  disability  retired 
list  or  who,  immediately  following 
at  least  eight  years  of  continuous 
active  duty,  is  retired  for  other  rea- 


"Jones always  was  a hustler." 

-C.  W.  Keiningham,  SK3,  USN 


sons  or  separated  with  severance 
pay. 

Temporary  Officer  Retirement- 

Public  Law  318  (formerly  HR  2112): 
Authorizes  the  retirement  of  tem- 
porary officers  who  complete  20 
years  of  active  duty,  ten  of  which 
is  active  commissioned  service.  Its 
benefits  would  also  extend  to  those 
temporary  officers  who  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Housing  — Public  Law  345  (for- 
merly S 2126):  Gives  authorization 
for  a new  $1,363,  500,000  military 
housing  program  of  100,000  units 
for  servicemen’s  families. 

Household  Effects  Storage— Public 
Law  245  (formerly  HR  6277):  Au- 
thorizes the  non-temporary  storage 
of  baggage  and  household  effects  in 
commercial  facilities  whenever  such 
storage  is  considered  to  be  more 
economical  to  the  Government. 

Sale  of  Homes  — Public  Law  384 
(formerly  HR  2557):  Provides  that 
in  certain  cases  of  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  a home,  military  personnel  on  ac- 
tive duty  shall  be  exempt  from  certain 
limiting  dates  according  to  the  Inter- 
national Revenue  Code. 

Male  Nurses  — Public  Law  294 
(formerly  HR  2559):  Authorizes  the 
appointment  of  male  nurses  and 
medical  specialists  as  Reserve 
officers. 

Disbursing  Officers  — Public  Law 
365  (formerly  HR  7043):  Provides 
a permanent  and  uniform  method 
for  relieving  disbursing  officers  of 
the  effect  of  errors  which  were  not 
the  result  of  bad  faith  or  lack  of 
due  care  on  the  part  of  such  officers. 

Dual  Compensation  — Public  Law 
239  (formerly  HR  5893):  Includes 
Korean  veterans  under  provisions  of 
Veterans  Administration  Regulation 
1(a),  which  exempts  any  such  vet- 
erans retired  for  physical  disability 
as  a result  of  combat  with  the  enemy 
or  the  explosion  of  an  instrument 


of  war  from  the  liimtations  on  dual 
compensation.  Section  2 of  the  Act 
raises  the  limit  from  $3000  to 
$10,000  for  all  retired  officers. 

Reserve  Training  — Public  Law  305 
(formerly  HR  7000):  Reduces  total 
obligated  service  of  persons  entering 
the  service,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, to  six  years  and  provides  ma- 
chinery for  compelling  active  parti- 
cipation in  the  Ready  Reserve. 

This  Act  also  increases  the  au- 
thorized size  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
from  1,500,000  to  2,900,000  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  order  to 
active  duty  up  to  1,000,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve  without 
specific  Congressional  permission. 

Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
Program  Gets  Under  Way 

Twenty-two  young  college  gradu- 
ates from  over  the  nation  began  the 
first  class  of  the  newly  established 
Aviation  Officer  Candidate  program, 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  this  summer. 

Their  preliminary  training  is  four 
months’  pre-flight  and  general  indoc- 
trination at  Pensacola. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  this 
four-month  period  they  will  be  com- 
missioned ensigns  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  and  will  then 
begin  about  14  months  of  flight  train- 
ing. Their  period  of  obligated  active 
Naval  service  after  flight  training  is 
two  years. 


Here's  a Father-Son  Combo 
That  Will  Be  Hard  to  Beat 

There  have  been  many  famous 
Navy  families  since  the  U.S.  Navy 
first  became  a reality,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
U.S.  Navy  boasts  a father-son 
combination  with  both  men  on 
active  duty  and  both  wearing  the 
stars  of  an  admiral. 

The  senior  half  of  the  team  is 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 
Sr.,  USN.  His  son,  William  D. 
Leahy,  Jr.,  usn,  was  one  of  the  39 
captains  selected  recently  for  rear 
admiral. 

FADM  Leahy  is  at  present 
serving  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  the  office 
of  SecNav.  Rear  Admiral  Leahy 
was  serving  as  commanding  offi- 
cer and  director  of  the  David 
Taylor  Model  Rasin  when  upped 
to  two  stars. 
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Sailors  Bring  'Em  Back  Alive  — But  Bearly 


Crewmen  of  the  auxiliary  ocean 
tug  uss  Mahopac  (ATA  196)  which 
operates  out  of  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station,  have  decided  the  life  of 
a zoo  keeper  is  not  for  them. 
Especially  after  their  recent  en- 
counter with  a Kodiak  Bear— even 
though  it  was  only  a 25-pound 
specimen. 

The  cub,  which  will  grow  into 
a representative  of  the  world’s 
largest  carnivorous  animal,  was 
captured  at  the  campsite  of  the 
Kodiak  Conservation  Club’s  Karluk 


decided  that  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  little  tyke  if  he 
were  captured  and  put  into  cap- 
tivity. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
this  plan  of  action  would  have 
been  foolhardy.  But  there  was 
ample  evidence  that  mama  bear 
had  been  killed  and  Kody  Cub  had 
been  left  alone  to  forage  for  him- 
self. And  he  was  begininng  to  look 
rather  gaunt. 

After  a furious  rough  and  tumble 
chase,  the  cub  was  caught  and  put 


River  recreation  camp.  And  though 
the  little  “Kody”  won’t  become  a 
meat-eater  for  several  years,  Maho- 
pacs  crewmen,  after  having  the 
animal  aboard  for  a day,  were  of 
the  opinion  it  was  well  versed  in  its 
potentialities. 

“Little  Monster”—  as  he  was 
tabbed  by  the  men— was  first 
sighted  by  members  of  a KCC 
week-end  recreation  party  at  Kar- 
luk. The  following  weekend,  rec- 
reation parties  from  Mahopac  were 
again  at  Karluk  and  caught  sight 
of  the  little  bear  again.  Only  this 
time,  the  cub  was  a little  hungrier 
—and  braver. 

Three  members  of  Mahopacs 
crew  and  two  shore-based  sailors 


aboard  Mahopac  for  the  trip  back 
to  the  Kodiak  Naval  Station.  Quite 
put  out  at  the  entire  goings-on,  the 
cub  attempted  to  frighten  anyone 
coming  near  his  cage.  After  an 
eventful  half-day  trip,  the  crew- 
men of  Mahopac  turned  the  cub 
over  to  the  Kodiak  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  which  will  find  a foster 
home  for  the  young  bear  in  a state- 
side zoo. 

The  five  amateur  “Frank  Bucks” 
were;  Charles  D.  Hart,  EN3,  Her- 
man C.  Stomer,  ENl,  and  Clyd  N. 
Rudd,  FN,  all  crewmen  on  board 
Mahopac,  and  Raymond  L.  Latra- 
verse,  CS3,  and  K.  E.  Williams, 
SK3,  based  at  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station. 


Revised  Officer  Correspondence 
In  Seamanship  Is  Ready 

The  ofiBcer  correspondence  course. 
Seamanship  (NavPers  10923-A),has 
been  revised  and  applications  for  en- 
rollment are  now  being  accepted. 

The  new  course,  based  on  the  texts. 
Seamanship  (NavPers  16118-B)  and 
Knight’s  Modern  Seamanship,  12th 
edition,  consists  of  10  assignments 
and  is  evaluated  at  20  points. 

This  course  supersedes  earlier 
course  (NavPers  10923)  USNR  offi- 
cers who  completed  the  earlier  course 
will  receive  additional  credit  if  they 
take  the  revised  course. 


Application  should  be  made  on 
form  NavPers  992  forwarded  through 
channels  to  the  Naval  Correspon- 
dence Course  Center,  Building  RF, 
U.S.  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  is  on  page  9 

1.  (b)  Assault  Boat  Coxswain 

2.  (c)  On  the  right  sleeve,  be- 

tween the  shoulder  and 
elbow 

3.  (b)  P5M-2  Marlin 

4.  (c)  Anti-submarine  patrol 

5.  (b)  1ST 

6.  (c)  Counties 


Shipment  of  Household  Effects 
Authorized  on  Retirement 
Or  Release  from  Active  Duty 

Navymen  being  released  from 
active  duty  are  entitled  to  ship  their 
household  effects  at  government  ex- 
pense from  their  last  duty  station  to 
their  new  home. 

The  entidement  varies  according 
to  the  type  of  release.  For  example, 
upon  separation  from  the  service, 
release  from  active  duty  or  place- 
ment on  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list,  Navymen  are  entitled  to 
shipment  of  household  goods  from 
the  last  or  any  previous  permanent 
duty  station  (or  place  of  storage  in 
connection  therewith)  to  their  home. 

Six  months’  temporary  storage  may 
be  authorized  when  necessary  due 
to  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
the  owner  that  prevent  the  immedi- 
ate shipment  of  his  household  effects 
to  the  (home)  he  has  designated. 

Upon  retirement  (other  than  tem- 
porary disability  retirement),  or  on 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  to 
the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
Regular  Navymen  and  Marines  are 
entitled  to  shipment  of  their  house- 
hold effects  to  the  place  which  they 
select  as  their  home. 

If  necessary,  they  may  request  six 
months’  temporary  storage,  or  their 
goods  may  be  placed  in  nontempor- 
ary storage  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  retirement.  Current  regula- 
tions provide  that  only  one  shipment 
of  the  same  lot  of  household  goods 
is  authorized,  even  though  the 
owner  has  one  year  in  which  to 
select  a home.  Therefore,  Navymen 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  one-year  nontemporary  storage  i 
privilege  only  if  it  is  available  at 
their  last  duty  station  or  the  place 
where  the  goods  are  located  because 
shipment  to  another  nontemporary 
storage  activity  or  any  other  point  j 
will  prevent  further  shipment  at  gov-  j 
ernment  expense  to  their  selected 
home. 

Household  goods  or  personal  ef- 
fects must  be  turned  over  to  the 
transportation  officer  or  to  a carrier 
for  shipment  at  Government  ex- 
pense within  one  year  from  date  of 
separation  from  service,  release  from 
active  duty,  retirement,  transfer  to 
Fleet  Reserve  or  to  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  or  placement  on  tem- 
porary disability  retired  fist. 
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DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  os  on  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  39— Stated  that  certain  ac- 
counting and  disbursing  procedures 
will  be  transferred  from  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  to  the 
Navy  Comptrollers  Office. 

No.  40  — Described  eertain 
changes  to  prices  of  clothing  for 
enlisted  personnel. 

No.  41— Announced  the  conven- 
ing of  line  selection  boards  to  con- 
sider men  USN  and  USNR  officers 
for  promotion  to  grade  of  captain 
and  commanders  and  women  fine 
officers  to  the  grade  of  commander. 

No.  42— Stated  that  the  present 
law  concerning  free  entry  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  of  mili- 
tary personnel  will,  with  few 
ehanges,  be  extended  for  three 
years. 

No.  43— Outlined  certain  recom- 
mendations to  fine  selection  board 
considering  promotion  of  captains 
to  temporary  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

No.  44— Stated  that,  pending  sign- 
ing of  appropriation  bill,  obligations 
should  be  incurred  only  within 
amount  of  authorized  allotments. 

No.  45— Announced  that  certain 
personnel  scheduled  for  advance- 
ment 16  Sep  1955  may  be  advanced 
in  rating  on  16  July. 

No.  46  — Provided  instruetions 
concerning  the  payments  of  hazard- 
ous duty  pay  for  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel. 

No.  47— Stated  that  appropriation 
act  had  been  approved. 

No.  48— Provided  for  an  advance 
of  pay  not  to  exceed  three  months 
upon  authorized  change  of  home 
yard  or  home  port. 

No.  49  — Concerned  with  the 
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weight  limitation  of  shipping  house- 
hold effects  of  rear  admirals  and 
above. 

No.  50— Required  that  all  ships 
and  stations  display  colors  at  half 
mast  as  mark  of  respect  to  the  late 
former  Seeretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull. 

No.  51— Announced  the  approval 
by  the  President  of  the  report  of  a 
selection  board  which  recommended 
USN  fine  officers  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral. 

BuPers  Notices 

No.  1210  (24  June)— Announced 
a change  to  the  designator  code 
system  made  necessary  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a new  officer  procure- 
ment program  for  flight  trainees. 

No.  1700  (24  June)— Announced 
the  second  All-Navy  Talent  Contest 
and  provided  certain  details  con- 
cerning the  competition. 

No.  1120  (28  June)— Announced 
change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst. 

1120.14A  to  provide  for  the  submis- 
sion of  current  copy  of  the  State- 
ment of  Personal  History  (DD  398) 
with  application  file. 

No.  1020  (6  July)— Summarized 
recently  approved  changes  in  naval 
uniforms. 

No.  1301  (13  July)— Announced 
change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst. 

1301. lOB  concerning  an  addendum 
to  active  duty  letter  orders  for  Re- 
serve Officers. 

No.  1813  (18  July)— Announced 
change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst. 

1813.1,  which  provides  information 
concerning  retainer  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Fleet  Reserve. 

No.  1120  (20  July)— Invited  ap- 
plications from  permanently  com- 
missioned USN  fine  officers  for 

Special  Duty  (Law)  billets. 

New  Postal  Service  for 
'Certified  Mail'  Is  in  Effect 

Important  letters  having  no  mone- 
tary value  may  now  be  sent  through 
the  mail  as  “Certified  Mail”  for  15 
cents  in  addition  to  postage. 

The  service  is  limited  to  letter 
mail.  A return  receipt  showing  proof 
of  delivery  may  be  obtained  by  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  seven  cents. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  new  serv- 
ice, cheaper  than  registered  mail,  will 
be  used  in  sending  important  docu- 
ments and  papers  which  in  the  past 
were  registered.  Classified  matter 
may  not  be  sent  under  new  service. 


The  Navy's  newest  and  largest  ice- 
breaker, uss  Glacier  (AGB  4.)  will  be 
making  her  maiden  voyage  into  the 
climate  and  area  in  which  she  was 
designed  to  operate,  during  the  com- 
ing exploration  of  Antarctica  by  Task 
Force  43.  A prototype  in  icebreaker 
construction,  she  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  ships  in  the  task  force 
with  her  powerful  engines,  which  can 


deliver  up  to  20,000  horsepower,  and 
her  thick  hull  and  reinforced  bow 
which  can  plow  into  the  dense  ice 
packs  picking  out  a route  for  other 
ships  to  follow. 

In  the  open  seas  Glacier  is  anything 
but  a picture  of  a sleek  and  speedy 
Navy  ship.  Her  beam,  74  feet,  and 
round  bottom  combine  to  give  her  a 
tendency  to  rock  and  roll  in  the  same 
manner  as  a barrel  in  rough  water. 


However,  once  she  reaches  the  area 
of  pack  ice  and  icebergs  she  will  be- 
come a shining  star.  There,  her  rounded 
bottom  and  reinforced  bow  will  prove 
their  worth  a hundred  times  over,  as 
they  make  it  possible  for  the  Navy 
to  go  places  otherwise  impassable. 

The  310-foot  vessel  will  have  living 
quarters  as  modern  as  those  in  any 
ship  in  the  Navy  today.  The  very  latest 
in  habitability  know-how  has  been 
built  into  Glacier,  not  only  in  the  berth- 
ing spaces  but  throughout  the  ship. 
She  boasts  a gleaming  recreation 


room,  a spacious  ship's  store,  barber 
shop  and  many  other  features.  Above 
all,  though,  she  is  a working  ship  and 
during  the  next  few  months  she  will 
be  tackling  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
facing  a Navy  vessel  — fighting  the 
elements  in  the  frozen  wastes  of  Ant- 
arctica. 
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How  fo  Track  Down  Your  Serviceman's  Hunting,  Fishing  License 


J USX  ABOUT  EVERY  MAN  haS  the 
hunter  and/or  fisherman  instincts 
from  the  day  he’s  born.  To  under- 
line that  fact  in  the  Navy,  you’ll 
find  that  many  special  services  divi- 
sions stock,  among  their  multitude 
of  gear,  many  of  the  items  you’ll 
need:  rifles,  shotguns,  fishing  tackle, 
and  camping  equipment. 

If  you  have  the  urge,  you’ve  prob- 
ably got  plenty  of  gear  available 
already.  But  what  about  your 
license?  What  will  it  cost?  Are  you 
eligible  for  a resident  license?  What 
types  of  licenses  and  fees  do  the 
various  states  require? 

These  and  many  other  questions 
have  been  answered  for  you  in  “The 
Directory  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
State  Fish  and  Game  Authorities.” 
The  pamphlet  also  contains  impor- 
tant information  concerning  resi- 
dence requirements,  license  fees  and 
archery  hunting  regulations.  The 
directory  was  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association  and 
copies  will  soon  be  available  at  the 
various  District  Special  Services  of- 
fices. 

Here  is  a state-by-state  rundown. 
The  addresses  of  the  states’  fish  and 
game  headquarters  are  listed  to 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  get  the 
latest  information  on  the  different 
seasons,  areas  opened  and  closed, 
limits,  and  such  other  dope.  Be- 
cause these  items  vary  from  season 
to  season,  you  should  make  it  a point 
to  write  for  this  information,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  section  for  each  state. 

In  addition,  many  states  publish 
informational  maps,  which  show  lo- 
cations of  open  areas  and  where 
good  fishing  and  hunting  may  usual- 
ly be  found.  This  would  probably 
be  extremely  helpful  to  you  in  plan- 
ning your  trip. 

Because  the  types  of  hcenses  and 
fees  vary  according  to  the  state, 
they  are  not  pubfished  here.  Usually, 
however,  resident  license  fees  run 
from  one  to  five  dollars  while  the 
non-resident  fees  can  range  any- 
where from  one  to  50  dollars.  Most 
sporting  goods  stores  have  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  for  sale. 

Here’s  the  dope  on  residency  re- 
quirements and  the  addresses  of  the 
states  fish  and  game  commissions: 
Ai.AB.4ArA— Service  personnel  stationed 
in  or  who  are  residents  of  Alabama  ( but 


stationed  elsewhere),  may  purchase 
resident  licenses.  If  stationed  outside 
the  state  you  must  purchase  a non-resi- 
dent license.  Archery  hunting  is  per- 
mitted in  some  counties  under  special 
regulations.  Write  to:  Department  of 
Conservation,  Division  of  Game  and 
Fish,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Arizona— Service  personnel  stationed 
in  Arizona  may  procure  a special  warm 
water  fishing  and  small  game  hcense 
for  the  same  price  as  the  resident  rates. 
All  other  licenses  for  service  personnel 
are  the  same  as  for  non-residents.  You 
must  be  stationed  in  Arizona  for  one 
year  before  being  eligible  to  purchase  a 
resident  license.  Archery  hunting  is  per- 
mitted for  big  game  under  special  reg- 
ulations. Write  to:  Arizona  Game  and 
Fish  Department,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS— Service  personnel  who  are 
residents  of  Arkansas  but  stationed 
elsewhere  may  purchase  resident 
hcenses.  If  permanently  stationed  in 
Arkansas  you  may  purchase  a resident 
hcense  beginning  the  date  such  per- 
manent station  is  estabhshed.  If  you 
are  not  permanently  stationed  in  Arkan- 
sas you  must  obtain  a non-resident 
license.  Archery  hunting  is  permitted 
on  resident  hunting  hcenses  and  by  non- 
residents, both  under  special  regula- 
tions. Write  to:  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, Executive  Secretary,  Game  and 
Fish  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

CALIFORNIA— If  you  are  on  active 
duty  in  Cahfornia  and  hold  suitable 
identification  you  are  not  required  to 
hold  a fishing  hcense.  There  is  no 
special  consideration  of  length  of  resi- 
dence by  service  men  for  fishing  hcenses 
and  six  months’  continuous  period  estab- 
lishes residency  for  other  hcenses. 
Archery  hunting  is  permitted  under 
certain  regulations.  Write  to:  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  926  J Street, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

COLORADO— If  stationed  or  headquar- 
tered in  Colorado  you  may  quahfy  for 


a resident  hunting  and  fishing  hcense, 
from  the  time  you  reach  the  state.  If 
not  stationed  in  Colorado,  but  you  have 
entered  the  service  from  Colorado  and 
have  not  voluntarily  changed  your  resi- 
dence to  another  state,  you  will  retain 
your  residence  privileges.  If  not  sta- 
tioned in  Colorado,  and  you  did  not 
enter  the  service  from  Colorado,  you 
must  estabhsh  your  residency  for  at 
least  90  days  before  applying  for  resi- 
dent hcenses.  Civilian  residency  require- 
ment is  also  90  days.  Archery  hunting 
is  a state-wide  pre-season  period  and 
has  been  estabhshed  under  special 
regulations.  Write  to:  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  Denver,  Colorado. 

CONNECTICUT— Service  Personnel  may 
procure  a combination  hcense  to  hunt 
and  fish  in  Connecticut.  When  applying 
for  and  using  such  hcense,  you  must 
carry  credentials  indicating  full-time 
membership  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Civilians  must  have  resi- 
dency within  the  state  recorded  with 
the  town  clerk  to  obtain  resident 
hcenses.  There  are  no  published  regu- 
lations permitting  archery  hunting. 
Write  to:  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game, 
2 Wethersfield,  Hartford,  Gonn. 

DELAWARE— If  you  are  stationed  in 
Delaware  you  may  purchase  resident 
hcenses.  Residency  requirement  for 
civilians  is  one  year.  There  is  no  special 
law  or  season  for  archery  hunting,  but 
bow  and  arrow  may  be  used  for  deer 
hunting  during  regular  season.  Write 
to:  Board  of  Game  and  Fish  Gommis- 
sioners,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FLORIDA— When  stationed  in  Florida 
you  are  considered  a resident.  Archery 
hunting  is  permitted  under  special  pro- 
visions. Write  to:  Game  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

GEORGIA— If  stationed  in  Georgia  you 
may  purchase  a resident  hcense,  but  if 
stationed  in  a state  other  than  Georgia 
and  not  a resident  of  Georgia,  you  are 
required  to  purchase  a non-resident 
hcense.  There  are  no  pubhshed  regula- 
tions permitting  archery  hunting.  Write 
to:  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
412  State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

IDAHO— When  ordered  to  a duty  sta- 
tion in  Idaho  you  are  permitted  to 
purchase  resident  hunting  and  fishing 
hcenses.  Your  wife  must  reside  in  the 
state  at  least  six  months  before  becom- 
ing ehgible  for  a resident  hcense.  Arch- 
ery hunting  is  permitted  imder  special 
provisions.  Write  to:  Idaho  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  518  Front  Street, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS— You  may  fish  with  hook  and 
line  without  a hcense.  Regardless  of 
where  you  are  stationed,  you  may 
hunt  on  a resident  hcense.  However, 
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you  must  hold  credentials  as  to  an 
active  duty  assignment  to  obtain  such 
a privilege.  Civilian  residency  require- 
ment is  six  months.  Archery  hunting  is 
permitted  on  some  species  and  under 
definite  regulations.  Write  to:  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  Springfield,  Illi- 

INDIANA— Here,  you  hold  the  same 
status  as  a civilian  and  a residency  of 
six  months  in  the  state  is  required  to 
obtain  a resident  license.  There  are  no 
published  regulations  permitting  arch- 
ery hunting  but  it  is  apparently  per- 
mitted, since  the  Director  may  issue 
non-resident  archery  licenses.  Write 
to:  Department  of  Conservation,  Divi- 
sion of  Game  and  Fish,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

IOWA— Service  personnel  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  a hunting  or  fishing 
license  during  time  of  war  and  this  con- 
cession has  been  continued,  pending 
decision  by  the  Iowa  Attorney  General 
to  the  contrary.  There  are  no  special 
provisions  published  for  archery  hunt- 
ing. Write  to:  Iowa  Conservation  Com- 
mission, East  Seventh  & Court,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

KANSAS— If  stationed  in  Kansas  you 
are  permitted  to  purchase  a resident 
license,  even  though  this  privilege  is 
not  a part  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Code. 
Civilian  residency  requirement  is  60 
days.  There  are  no  published  regula- 
tions permitting  archery  hunting.  Write 
to:  Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion, Pratt,  Kansas. 

KENTUCKY— Service  personnel  on  ac- 
tive duty,  stationed  in  Kentucky,  may 
hunt  and  fish  on  a resident  license, 
applicable  as  soon  as  they  are  stationed 
within  the  state.  Civilian  residency  re- 
quirement is  one  year.  Archery  hunting 
is  permitted  but  under  special  provi- 
soes. Write  to:  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Resources,  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky. 

LOUISIANA— Here,  you  need  no  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  license  if  a member  of 
the  armed  forces.  Civilian  residency  re- 
quirement is  six  months.  Archery  hunt- 
ing is  permitted  under  special  provisions 
for  certain  species  of  game.  Write  to: 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  126 
Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  16, 
La. 

MAINE— Service  personnel  stationed  at 
bases  in  Maine,  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, enjoy  resident  status.  Residency 
requirement  is  3 months  for  civilians. 
Archery  hunting  is  permitted  for  deer 
and  other  game  in  open  season.  Cross- 
bows are  prohibited.  Write  to:  Depart- 
ment of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game, 
Augusta,  Maine. 

MARYLAND- A permanent  resident  of 
a government  reservation  is  entitled  to 
a resident  hunting  license.  This  provi- 
sion, however,  does  not  apply  to  a fish- 
ing license.  A resident  is  a person  who 


has  resided  in  Maryland  permanently 
for  at  least  six  months  during  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months.  Archery  hunting  is 
permitted  for  hunting  deer,  but  under 
special  regulations.  Write  to:  Game  and 
Inland  Fish  Commission,  516  Munsey 
Bldg.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS— If  Stationed  within 
Massachusetts  you  can  qualify  for  a 
resident  license.  Civilian  residency  re- 
quirement is  six  consecutive  months. 
Archery  hunting  is  permitted  under 
special  regulations  and  conditions. 
Write  to:  Division  of  Fisheries  and 
Game,  73  Tremont  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN— If  on  active  duty  and  offi- 
cially stationed  within  Michigan  you 
may  buy  a resident  hunting  and  fishing 
license.  If  you  were  a resident  of  Michi- 
gan at  the  time  of  your  entrance  into 
the  armed  forces  you  continue  to  be 
eligible  to  buy  a resident  license  so 
long  as  you  remain  on  active  duty,  even 
though  assigned  outside  the  state. 
Civilian  residency  requirement  is  six 
consecutive  months  immediately  before 
application.  Archery  hunting  is  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations.  Write  to:  Department  of 
Conservation,  Lansing  26,  Michigan. 

MINNESOTA— You  are  permitted  to 
apply  for  a resident  license  upon  proof 
you  are  stationed  in  the  state.  A resi- 
dent of  Minnesota  stationed  outside  the 
state  and  returning  to  Minnesota  on  a 
furlough  or  leave  does  not  need  a 
license  but  must  carry  with  him  his 
leave  papers.  If  not  a resident  of  Minne- 
sota and  not  stationed  in  the  state  you 
must  buy  a non-resident  license  to  hunt 


or  fish.  Civilian  residency  requirement 
is  six  consecutive  months  before  appli- 
cation. Archery  hunting  is  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  and  regula- 
tions. Write  to:  Division  of  Game  and 
Fish,  325  State  Office  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  1, 
Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI- Service  personnel  must 
be  residents  of  the  state  for  six  months 
preceding  the  date  of  application  for 
resident  fishing  or  hunting  licenses.  All 
provisions  of  the  game  and  fish  laws 
apply  to  armed  forces  and  civilians 
alike.  Civilian  residency  requirement  is 
six  months  preceding  date  of  applica- 
tion. Archery  hunting  is  permitted  with 
longbows  and  under  special  conditions. 
Write  to:  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
P.  O.  Box  451,  Jackson,  Miss. 

MISSOURI— Service  personnel  stationed 
and  residing  in  Missouri  are  considered 
to  be  “residents”  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  hunting  and  fish- 
ing permits.  If  a resident  and  stationed 
outside  the  state,  you  may,  on  your  re- 
turn to  Missouri,  obtain  a resident  per- 
mit. Non-resident  service  personnel  must 
obtain  non-resident  permits.  Civilian 
residency  requirement  is  six  months  be- 
fore application.  Archery  hunting  is  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations.  Write  to:  Missouri  Conser- 
vation Commission,  Monroe  Bldg.,  Jeff- 
erson City,  Mo. 

MONTANA— When  assigned  to  duty  in 
Montana,  you  may,  after  30  days  of 
residence  within  the  state,  and  upon 
presentation  of  proper  papers  from  your 
commanding  officer,  apply  for  a resi- 
dent hcense.  The  30-day  requirement 


Cowboy  Fisherman 


What  happens  when  a fisherman 
who  has  a sailor’s  ability  with  a line 
and  a cowboy’s  know-how  with  a 
rope,  goes  fishing  without  a rod 
and  reel?  He  makes  his  catch  with 
a lasso,  of  course.  If  this  sounds 
fishy,  take  the  following  case: 

J.  J.  Kneller,  BMC,  usn,  of  Sub- 
GroupOne  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was 
on  Pier  Two  at  the  Naval  Base 
when  he  spotted  a huge  fish  in  the 
water  below.  Not  having  a rod  and 
reel  handy,  or  even  a spear,  “Boats” 
threw  a lead  line  down,  trying  to 
lasso  the  big  fish.  After  several  near- 
misses,  the  BMC’s  training  paid  off 
and  the  lead  line  encircled  the  fish, 
and  as  luck  would  have  it,  caught 
in  the  fish’s  gills. 

The  fish  immediately  began  fran- 
tic evasive  tactics,  little  knowing 
that  he  was  soon  to  be  the  entree 
at  Friday  evening’s  meal  at  the 
Kneller  household.  Another  thing 


the  fish  didn’t  realize— when  a Navy 
man  needs  a hand,  any  sailor  in  the 
vicinity  will  be  there  to  help. 

J.  F.  Simpson,  FPFN,  usn,  and 
F.  D.  Faulis,  DCS,  usn,  saw  the 
chief’s  plight  and  joined  the  battle. 
The  two  men,  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  known  only  to 
fishermen,  jumped  into  the  river  to 
land  the  fish.  After  a struggle  of  a 
quarter  hour,  the  three  men  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  what  proved  to 
be  a huge  channel  bass. 

“If  this  isn’t  one  of  the  biggest 
bass  ever  landed  in  Charleston,” 
claimed  the  chief,  “it  surely  must 
be  the  biggest  bass  ever  ‘lassoed’  in 
Charlestons’  Cooper  River.”  The 
spot-tailed  beauty  weighed  an  even 
22  pounds  and  measured  37  inches 

The  three  cowboy-fishermen  re- 
ported the  bass  tasted  as  go-od  as 
it  fought.  And  it  put  up  a whale  of 
a fight. 
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is  waived  in  time  of  war.  Civilian  resi- 
dency requirement  is  six  months.  Arch- 
ery hunting  is  permitted  for  deer  dur- 
ing special  season  and  under  certain 
regulations.  Write  to:  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game,  State  Capitol,  Helena, 
Montana. 

NEBRASKA— When  stationed  in  Nebras- 
ka you  may  hunt  and  fish  on  a resident 
license,  upon  proof  of  military  service 
and  assignment.  Civilian  residency  re- 
quirement is  60  days  before  application. 
There  are  no  published  regulations  per- 
mitting archery  hunting.  Write  to: 
Game,  Forestation  and  Parks  Commis- 
sion, State  Capitol,  Lincoln  9,  Nebraska. 

NEVADA— If  permanently  stationed  in 
Nevada  you  can  obtain  the  same  hunt- 
ing licenses  as  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
state.  Applications,  however,  must  be 
made  through  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  various  military  installations  in 
the  state.  A six  month’s  residency  is 
required  for  a resident  fishing  license, 
which  is  the  same  requirement  as  for 
civilians.  Ser\ice  personnel  of  original 
Nevada  residence  stationed  outside  the 
state  may  obtain  free  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  for  use  when  home  on 
leave.  Tliere  are  no  published  regula- 
tions permitting  archery  hunting.  Write 
to:  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  51 
Grove  Street,  Reno,  Nevada. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— When  quartered  in 
the  state  or  when  the  guest  of  a resi- 
dent you  may  apply  for  a special  “Non- 
Resident  Serxicemen’s  License”  at  the 
same  fee  as  a regular  resident  combina- 
tion hunting  and  fishing  license.  Any 
resident  of  the  state  on  regular  active 
duty  in  the  armed  forces  may  obtain 
a “Resident  Serx'iceman’s  License”  with- 
out fee.  Cixilian  residency  requirement 
is  six  months.  Archery  hunting  is  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations.  Write  to:  Fish  and  Game 
Department,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

NEW  JERSEY— A resident  of  New  Jersey 
who  is  in  active  military  service  may 
hunt  and  fish  in  that  state  without  a 
license.  If  a non-resident,  but  in  active 
serv'ice,  you  may  obtain  a resident  li- 
cense. Civilian  residency  requirement  is 
one  year.  Archery  hunting  is  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  and  regulations. 
W'rite  to:  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development,  Division 
of  Fish  and  Game,  1035  Parkway  Ave- 
nue, Trenton,  N.  J. 

NEW  MEXICO— If  permanently  assigned 
to  installations  within  the  state,  you 
may  obtain  resident  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  upon  certification  by  your 
commanding  officer.  Givihan  residency 
requirement  is  six  months.  There  are 
no  published  regulations  permitting 
archery  hunting.  Write  to:  Department 
of  Game  and  Fish,  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

NEW  YORK— No  license  required  if  you 
are  on  leave  — but  be  sure  to  carry 


your  papers  with  you.  Your  ID  card 
takes  the  place  of  a license.  Givilian 
residency  requirement  is  six  months.  ' 
Archery  hunting  is  permitted  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  regulations.  Write 
to:  Conservation  Department,  Division 
of  Fish  and  Game,  Albany  1,  New  York. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— If  you  are  perma- 
nently stationed  at  a base  in  North 
Garolina,  you  are  considered  a resident 
and  are  eligible  to  buy  resident  himt- 
ing  and  fishing  licenses.  If  you  entered 
the  Navy  from  North  Carolina,  you 
too  are  eligible  to  buy  a resident  license. 
Write  to:  F'ish  and  Game  Commission, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— Here,  you  must  have 
been  assigned  to  active  duty  within  the 
state  for  at  least  six  months  before  be- 
coming eligible  to  hunt  small  game  or 
fish  on  a resident  license.  Civilian  resi- 
dency requirement  is  six  months.  There 
are  no  published  regulations  permitting 
archery  hunting.  Write  to:  State  Game 
and  Fish  Department,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

OHIO— You  are  permitted  to  hunt  and 
fish  in  Ohio  without  a license,  provided 
you  carry  proper  identification.  Civilian 
residency  requirement  is  one  year.  Arch- 
ery hunting  is  permitted  under  certain 
conditions  and  regulations.  Write  to: 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Di- 
vision of  Wildlife,  1500  Dublin  Road, 
Columbus  12,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA— When  stationed  in  Okla- 
homa you  are  allowed  resident  fishing 
and  hunting  privileges  only  after  you 
have  been  continuously  residing  in  tbe 
state  for  60  days  or  more.  Citizens  of 
Oklahoma  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
on  properly  authorized  10-day  leave  of 
absence  from  military  duty  and  serving 
outside  the  state  of  Oklahoma  are  ex- 
empt from  license  requirements.  Civilian 
residency  requirement  is  60  days.  Arch- 
ery hunting  is  permitted  under  certain 
regulations  and  restrictions.  Write  to: 
Game  and  Fish  Department,  1018  State 
Gapitol  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City  5,  Okla. 

OREGON— Members  of  the  armed 
forces  may  buy  licenses  at  resident 


"—and  I just  couldn't  see  using  a brush  when 
I had  a do-it-yourself  roller  available." 


rates.  Civilian  residency  requirement  is 
six  months.  Archery  hunting  is  permit- 
ted under  certain  conditions  and  regu- 
lations. Write  to:  State  Game  Commis- 
sion, 1634  S.  W.  Alder  St.,  Portland  8, 
Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA— Service  personnel  must 
be  permanently  stationed  within  the 
state  60  days  before  applying  for  resi- 
dent licenses.  Civilian  requirements  are 
the  same.  Archery  hunting  is  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  and  regula- 
tions. Write  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND— You  may  purchase 
resident  licenses  regardless  of  place  of 
station.  If  you  are  a resident,  you  may 
fish  and  hunt  without  a license,  pro- 
viding proper  identification  papers  are 
carried  and  you  wear  your  authorized 
military  uniform.  Residency  requirement 
for  civilians  is  six  months.  Write  to: 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conser- 
vation, Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  83 
Park  St.,  Providence  2,  R.  I. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Whether  resident  or 
non-resident,  you  are  entitled  to  hunt 
and  fish  in  the  state  without  license, 
upon  presentation  of  official  furlough 
or  leave  papers.  Military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  South  Garolina  are  considered 
residents,  as  long  as  they  are  stationed 
in  the  state,  and  may  fish  and  hunt  on 
resident  licenses.  There  are  no  pub- 
lished regulations  permitting  archery 
hunting.  Write  to:  Wildlife  Resources 
Department,  Division  of  Game,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— You  must  be  stationed 
in  South  Dakota  on  active  duty  for  six 
months  preceding  application  for  resi- 
dent license.  If  stationed  outside  the 
state,  you  are  required  to  buy  a non- 
resident hcense.  Bona  fide  residents  of 
the  state  in  military  service  may  pur- 
chase resident  hcenses  when  home  on 
leave.  Civihan  residency  requirement  is 
six  months.  Archery  hunting  is  permit- 
ted under  certain  conditions  and  regu- 
lations. Write  to:  Department  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Parks,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

TENNESSEE— If  Stationed  in  Tennessee, 
regardless  of  your  legal  domicile,  you 
may  buy  a resident  fishing  and  hunting 
license.  If  on  leave  or  furlough,  you 
may  fish  or  hunt  in  Tennessee  without 
a license,  but  be  sure  you  carry  your 
leave  papers  with  you.  Givilian  resi- 
dency requirement  is  90  days.  There  are 
no  published  regulations  permitting 
archery  hunting.  Write  to:  Game  and 
Fish  Gommission,  Gordell  Hull  Bldg., 
Nashville  3,  Tenn. 

TEXAS— Here  you  are  accepted  as  a 
resident  when  entering  the  state  upon 
official  assignment,  and,  as  such,  you 
may  purchase  fishing  and  hunting  li- 
censes. Givilian  residency  requirement 
is  six  months.  There  are  no  published 
regulations  permitting  archery  hunting. 
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Write  to:  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
Austin,  Texas. 

UTAH— When  stationed  in  Utah  you 
may  purchase  a fishing  and  hunting  li- 
cense at  the  regular  license  fee.  Resi- 
dency period  for  civilians  is  one  year. 
Archery  hunting  is  permitted  under  cer- 
tain conditions  and  regulations.  Write: 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  1596  W. 
North  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

VERMONT— You  are  permitted  to  ob- 
tain resident  licenses  if  you  have  a 
certificate  from  your  commanding  offi- 
cer stating  that  you  are  stationed  in  the 
state.  Residency  period  for  civilians  is 
six  months.  Archery  hunting  is  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations.  Write  to:  Fish  and  Game 
Service,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

VIRGINIA— If  regularly  located  or  sta- 
tioned in  Virginia  you  may  buy  a resi- 
dent license.  Residency  requirements 
for  civilians  is  six  months.  Archery 
hunting  is  permitted  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  regulations.  Write  to:  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
7 N.  Second  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

WASHINGTON— If  assigned  to  a mili- 
tary installation  for  a tour  of  duty  you 
are  permitted  to  purchase  a resident 
license.  Residency  period  for  civilians  is 
six  months.  Archery  hunting  is  per- 
mitted under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations.  Write  to:  Department  of 
Game,  509  Fairview  Avenue  No.,  Seattle 
9,  Wash. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— If  you  are  assigned 
to  a station  in  the  state  and  move  your 
family  there  with  the  expectation  of 
being  there  for  some  time,  you  are  con- 
sidered a resident  of  the  state.  Other- 
wise, residency  period  requirement  is 
six  months.  Residents  of  West  Virginia 
on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces 
while  on  leave  or  furlough  may  fish  and 
hunt  in  the  state,  and  leave  or  furlough 
papers  shall  serve  in  lieu  of  licenses. 
Civilian  residency  requirement  is  six 
months.  Archery  hunting  is  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  and  regula- 
tions. Write  to:  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, New  State  Office  Bldg.,  Charles- 
town, W.  Va. 

WISCONSIN— If  you  enter  the  service 
from  Wisconsin  or  are  stationed  in  the 
state  you  will  be  issued,  free  of  charge, 
a license  for  fishing  and  small  game 
hunting,  and  will  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  a resident  deer  hunting  license. 
Civilian  residency  requirement  is  one 
year.  Archery  hunting  is  permitted  un- 
der certain  conditions  and  regulations. 
Write  to:  Conservation  Department, 

State  Office  Bldg.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

WYOMING— As  is  the  case  with  civil- 
ians, you  must  be  stationed  in  the  state 
a full  year  before  becoming  eligible  for 
a resident  license.  There  are  no  pub- 
lished regulations  permitting  archery 
hunting.  Write  to:  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


T HE  NUMBER  of  armed  forces  personnel  on  the  United  States 
* team  in  the  1956  Olympic  Games  is  expected  to  he  much 
greater  than  in  previous  years.  Many  college  athletes  will  not 
be  able  to  make  the  trip  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  since  next 
year’s  Olympiad  will  be  held  in  the  autumn. 

Navymen  — and  women  — are  encouraged  to  submit  their 
applications  to  try  out  for  a place  on  the  American  team.  If  you 
think  your  athletic  ability  is  of  Olympic  caliber,  you  may  apply. 

Let’s  face  it.  You’ve  got  to  be  a top  notch  athlete  in  your 
specialty.  Whether  it’s  running,  walking,  rowing,  swimming 
or  yachting,  you  must  be  a potential  world’s  champion.  Another 
very  important  item  is  that  you  must  be  an  amateur. 

Special  Services  officers  are  encouraging  athletes,  wjio  they 
think  can  help  the  U.S.  team,  to  submit  their  requests  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  Information  on  sub- 
mission of  requests  can  be  found  in  BuPers  Inst.  1710.2  Waves 
are  eligible  to  submit  requests  for  tryouts  in  women’s  sports, 
such  as  swimming,  gymnastics,  track  and  field,  and  basketball. 

If  you’re  a coach,  you  might  possibly  qualify  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team  in  this  category.  There  again,  you  must  have  bet- 
ter than  average  skill. 

The  Olympics  are  the  big  leagues  of  amateur  athletics.  Out 
of  the  Navy’s  half  a million  men,  only  a few  will  have  the 


qualities  necessary  to  make  the  team.  Even  if  you  do  have  the 
physical  prowess,  the  coordination  and  the  heart,  a long  hard 
training  grind  lies  ahead.  But  the  goal  is  worth  the  effort. 

★ ★ ★ 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  San  Diego  on  the  13th  of  this  month, 
you’ll  have  a chance  to  see  four  of  the  top  powers  in  Eleventh 
Naval  District  football.  On  that  night,  at  San  Diego’s  Balboa 
Stadium,  NAS  San  Diego,  NTC  San  Diego,  Marine  Corps  Re- 
cruit Deport  and  Camp  Pendleton  football  teams  will  clash  in  a 
Grid  Carnival. 

In  the  first  quarter,  it’ll  be  Camp  Pendleton  against  the 
Naval  Training  Center,  followed  by  MCRD  against  San  Diego 
Naval  Air.  In  the  third  quarter.  Camp  Pendleton  will  tangle 
with  Naval  Air  and  MCRD  will  battle  NTC  in  the  finale. 

The  scores  of  the  two  Navy  teams  will  be  tallied  against  the 
combined  scores  of  the  two  Leatherneck  teams  to  determine 
the  winner.  The  real  winner,  though,  will  be  the  Navy  Relief 
Fund,  which  will  reap  the  proceeds  of  the  carnival. 

★ ★ ★ 

When  little  Ben  Sobieraj  won  the  1955  Atlantic  Fleet  singles 
Tennis  Championship,  it  marked  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
he’s  won  that  title.  A member  of  the  NAS  Jax  tennis  team, 
Sobieraj  has  won  some  100  trophies  through  his  tennis  playing. 

Sobieraj  began  playing  tennis  at  the  age  of  ten.  At  that  tender 
age,  he  began  winning  trophies.  In  high  school,  he  lost  only 
two  out  of  28  matches  and  in  the  70  team  matches  in  which  he 
participated  during  his  college  days,  he  was  undefeated. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 
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RICH  READING  FARE  MAY  BE  FOUND 
IN  WIDE  RANGE  OF  FACT,  FICTION 


I T HAS  BEEN  SAID  that  approximate- 
ly 10,000  books  are  published 
each  year.  Only  a small  portion  are 
of  any  lasting  significance.  For  many 
Navymen,  a happy  exception  to  the 
rule  are  the  professional  volumes  se- 
lected by  the  Bureau  library  staff. 

One  book  that  has  recenty  been 
added  to  Navy  libraries  is  The  United 
States  and  World  Sea  Power,  edited 
by  E.  B.  Potter,  chairman  of  the 
Naval  History  Committee  at  the  Na- 
val Academy.  This  is  a comprehen- 
sive, documented  naval  his- 
tory which  shows  how  American 
naval  tactics  developed  from,  and 
contributed  to,  the  naval  practices 


SONIS  OF  flE  SEA 


Come  all  ye  bold  fishermen,  listen  fa  me  — 
While  I sing  fa  you  a song  of  the  sea; 
Chorus: 

Then  blow  ye  winds  westerly,  westerly  blow. 
We're  bound  to  the  south'ard,  so  steady  we 
go. 

Fiist  came  the  blueftsh,  a-waggin  his  tail. 

He  came  up  on  deck  and  yells,  "All  hands 
make  sail." 

Next  came  the  eels  with  their  nimble  tails. 
They  jumped  up  aloft  and  loosed  all  the 
sails. 

Next  came  the  herrings  with  their  little  tails. 
They  manned  sheets  and  halliards  and  set 
all  the  sails. 

Next  came  the  porpoise,  with  his  short  snout. 
He  jumped  on  the  bridge  and  yells,  "Ready 
about." 

Next  came  the  swordfish,  the  scourge  of  the 
sea. 

The  order  that  he  gave  is  "helium's  a-lee." 


used  by  the  other  great  naval  pow- 
ers of  history. 

The  authors  present  the  whys  of 
naval  warfare,  dealing  with  the  evo- 
lution of  tactics,  strategy,  logistics 
and  technology.  They  show  why 
Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  Holland,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have 
emerged  successively  as  supreme  na- 
val powers. 

The  history  of  naval  warfare  is 
traced  from  500  B.C.  to  the  present 
through  more  than  50  chapters  that 
are  packed  with  facts  about  British 
supremacy  to  1763,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  age  of  Nelson  and 
the  heyday  of  sailing  ship  warfare, 
the  impact  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion on  the  world’s  navies,  and  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
first-rate  naval  power.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  wars 
of  the  20th  century,  containing  16 
chapters  dealing  with  Word  War  II. 

As  an  entity,  the  book  deals  with: 
the  evolution  of  modern  naval  tac- 
tics in  response  to  changing  weapons 
and  developing  technologies;  the 
evolution  of  modern  amphibious  doc- 
trine; the  bases  of  strategic  deci- 
sions; the  influence  of  sea  power 
upon  history;  and  the  qualities  of 
the  great  naval  leader. 

Alexander  Laing  is  always  at  his 
best  in  writing  of  the  sea  and  the 
men  that  have  mastered  it.  In  Jon- 
athan Eagle,  Laing  has  told  of  an 
infant  Navy  and  merchant  marine  in 
the  buiding,  while  the  new  nation 
struggles  to  sustain  or,  perhaps,  de- 
stroy, the  rights  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  had  been  fought. 
Against  this  conflict  of  opinion,  Jon- 
athan Eagle  sails  the  seas  that  suffer 
every  kind  of  marauding  from  Bar- 
bary pirates  to  revoution  in  France 
and  Santo  Domingo.  He  portrays 
how  he  became  the  object  of  a battle 
for  justice,  in  a trial  for  piracy,  and 
then  a force  in  the  cause  of  securing 
freedom,  in  his  efforts  to  prove  for 
once  and  for  all  what  makes  an 
American. 

The  Naval  Officer's  Manual  by 

Rear  Admiral  Harley  Cope,  usn, 
(Ret)  has  valuable  information  for 
every  naval  oflBcer  or  anyone  who 
has  hopes  of  becoming  an  officer. 
From  start  to  finish  it  is  an  excellent 
guide  on  matters  of  naval  interest 


and  the  chapters  on  administration 
and  organization  will  prove  to  be 
very  helpful  to  those  who  might 
have  to  take  a professional  examina- 
tion. This  revision  has  an  added  150 
pages. 

There  is  something  in  the  book 
for  every  officer  or  potential  officer 
including  NROTC  midshipmen  and 
men  at  OCS.  Aviation  comes  in  for 
its  share  o£  attention  as  does  a pierc- 
ing bit  of  timely  reminder  on  the 
importance  of  “Discipline  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.”  This  last  mentioned  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  since  it  was 
written  some  years  ago  by  Admiral 
Arleigh  Burke,  usn,  the  new  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

For  something  relatively  relaxing, 
two  items  of  fiction  are  worthy  of 
special  mention.  In  The  Man  in  the 
Gray  Flannel  Suit,  Sloan  Wilson  cate- 
gorizes the  World  War  II  return- 
ees to  civilian  life  in  what  looks  like 
a “frantic  parade  to  nowhere.”  The 
protagonist,  Thomas  R.  Rath,  former 
paratrooper,  trained  and  willing  to 
kill  during  the  war,  learns  that  the 
business  of  earning  a living  as  a civil- 
ian can  be  as  desperate  and  vicious 
as  hand-to-hand  combat.  Has  been 
compared  in  spirit  to  Executive  Suite 
and  The  Hucksters. 

The  Way  to  the  Gold  by  Wilbur 
Daniel  Steele,  is  a dramatic  novel  by 
an  accomplished  storyteller.  An  an- 
cient train  robbery  has  remained  un- 
solved for  a generation,  while  the 
sole  survivor  holds  the  secret  of  the 
cache  through  many  years  of  impris- 
onment. He  tells  the  secret  to  his 
cell-mate  just  before  he  dies.  The  cell- 
mate is  pardoned  because,  after  all, 
he  really  didn’t  commit  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused  and,  on  the 
way  to  the  cache,  finds  romance.  You 
take  it  from  there. 


Thirst  Quenchers 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
was  the  scene  of  “Operation  Water- 
cup,”  the  Navy’s  relief  mission  in  the 
Caribbean. 

The  lOth  ND  provided  the  people 
of  the  island  with  a million  and  a 
half  gallons  of  fresh  water  a week 
during  the  summer  drought  period. 
The  operation  was  the  Navy’s  re- 
sponse to  a plea  for  help  for  the 
people  of  St.  Thomas  who  had  been 
without  sufficient  rain. 

Two  water  tenders  and  a barge 
maintained  a continuous  flow  of  water 
from  the  Naval  Station  at  Roosevelt 
Roads,  P.  R.,  to  St.  Thomas. 
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Amph.i'bious  Attack- 1847 


Close  cooperation  between  the  Army  and  Navy  was  necessary  to  make  the  attack 
on  Vera  Cruz,  during  the  Mexican  War,  a success.  LT  Raphael  Semmes,  USN,  de- 
scribes in  detail  one  of  the  earliest  amphibious  operations  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


The  War  with  Mexico,  although  small  in  comparison 
with  later  wars  in  which  the  United  States  became  in- 
volved, came  during  a period  of  territorial  conflict,  in- 
volving the  remote  regions  of  the  Southwest.  There  were 
recurring  disorders  in  the  area  and  the 
political  and  territorial  confusion  was 
reflected  in  increasing  friction  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  with 
repercussions  felt  as  far  aivay  as 
Europe. 

In  this  small  but  important  war  in 
the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the  U . S. 

Navy  played  its  traditional  role  of 
blockading,  of  capturing  seaports  and 
of  providing  protection  to  vital  Amer- 
ican commerce  in  spite  of  the  violent 
"northers”  or  gales  which  beset  the 
Mexican  Coast  in  winter. 

The  amphibious  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz,  in  which  the  Navy  played  a 
large  role  both  on  the  sea  and  ashore,  Semmes 


was  one  of  the  factors  enabling  the  U.  S.  to  bring  the  tear 
to  a quick  close.  The  story  of  this  attack  is  graphically 
told  by  Lieutenant  Raphael  Semmes.  liSN,  flag  lieutenant 
of  the  Home-Squadron,  in  his  hook  "Service  Afloat  and 
Ashore  during  the  Mexican  W ar.” 
Semmes  went  on  to  become  a gr<at 
hero  of  the  Confederate  Navy  during 
the  War  betiveen  the  States.  For  an- 
other report  of  "The  Navy  at  Vera 
Cruz"— as  seen  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a gunner’ s mate  in  one  of  the  fight- 
ing ships— see  the  September  1948 
All  Hands,  p.  59- 

The  territory  that  ivas  annexed  to 
the  United  States  after  the  war  in- 
cluded land  that  was  later  to  tnake  up 
the  whole  or  part  of  several  south- 
east states. 

From  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore,  by  LT  Raphael 
Semmes,  usn.  Published  by  Wm.  H.  Moore 
and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  1851. 
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AmphiTsious  Attack- 1847 

THE  1st  of  JANUARY,  1847,  General  Scott  ar- 
^ rived  at  the  Bra2os,  and  began  to  collect  his  troops 
for  the  invasion.  He  had  orders  to  withdraw  from  Gen- 
eral Taylor’s  column,  four  thousand  regulars;  and  the 
ten  new  regiments,  which  had  been  recently  voted  by 
Congress,  were  to  be  raised  and  sent  forward  to  him 
with  all  dispatch. 

Toward  the  middle  of  February,  [hel  informed  Com- 
modore Conner  by  letter  that  he  had  directed  his  trans- 
ports to  rendezvous  at  the  small  island  of  Lobos,  about 
120  miles  N.  W.  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  commodore  dis- 
patched the  sloop-of-war,  St.  Mary’s.  Commander 
Saunders,  to  this  point,  to  show  the  various  transports 
—as  they  should  arrive— the  way  into  a secure  anchorage, 
and  when  they  were  all  assembled,  to  conduct  them 
to  Anton  Lizardo. 

In  the  meantime,  other  ships,  laden  with  surf-boats 
for  the  landing  of  troops,  provisions,  artillery,  means 
of  transportation,  etc.,  began  to  arrive  daily,  direct  from 
New  York  and  other  ports.  Officers  were  detailed  to 
pilot  these  vessels  in,  in  like  manner,  regulate  their 
anchoring,  concert  signals  with  them,  etc.  The  surf- 
boats  were  launched  and  moored  near  us,  fitted  with 
oars,  cables  and  anchors,  and  other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  forward  the  contemplated  descent, 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  general-in-chief. 
Our  hitherto  quiet  headquarters,  in  which  we  had  stag- 
nated all  winter,  became  daily  more  animated,  until 
Anton  Lizardo  was  crowded  with  a magnificent  fleet  of 
steamers  and  sail-vessels. 

The  anchorage  at  Sacrificios  being  small,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  crowd  all  the  transports  that 
were  loaded  with  troops,  into  it,  at  one  time.  Therefore, 
it  was  resolved,  on  consultation  between  the  two  chiefs, 
to  throw  most  of  the  troops  on  board  the  larger  ships 
of  war,  and  make  them  the  transports. 

All  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  made,  this 
was  done  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock,  the  fleet— Commodore  Conner  lead- 
ing, in  the  flag-ship  Raritan  (Captain  Forrest),  General 
Scott  following  at  a short  distance,  in  the  steamer 
Massachusetts— got  underway,  in  gallant  style,  and  filed, 
one  by  one,  out  of  the  narrow  pass  leading  from  the 
anchorage.  Raritan’s  decks,  like  those  of  the  other  ships, 
were  crowded  with  troops. 

As  the  ships  approached  their  allotted  anchoring 
ground,  they  came  to,  in  the  most  harmonious  and  exact 
order.  Each  one  dropped  her  anchor  and  swung  into 
her  appropriate  place  without  the  least  confusion,  and 
with  the  most  admirable  precision.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
and  ably  had  Commodore  Conner  organized  the  whole 
movement— from  the  transfer  of  the  troops  from  the 
vessels  in  which  they  had  arrived  to  the  ships  of  war; 
to  placing  them  with  haversack  and  musket  on  the 
enemy’s  beach— that  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  any- 
thing could  go  wrong. 

The  surf-boats,  67  in  number,  and  each  one  manned 
by  experienced  seamen  of  the  Navy,  were  hauled  along- 
side of  the  ships.  The  soldiers,  with  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, were  passed  into  them.  As  each  boat  re- 
ceived her  complement,  she  shoved  off,  and  laid  on 
her  oars,  until  the  others  should  be  ready. 

Commodore  Conner  had  previously  directed  the 


two  steamers.  Spitfire  (Commander  Tattnall)  and  Vixen 
(Commander  Sands)  with  five  gun-schooners,  to  anchor 
in  line,  abreast  of  the  beach,  to  cover  the  landing,  in 
case  any  opposition  should  be  made.  This  part  of  the 
movement  had  already  been  handsomely  executed. 

The  boats  reached  the  shore,  in  fine  style.  The  troops 
debarked  in  good  order  and  a few  minutes  afterward 
a detachment,  which  had  wound  its  way  up  one  of  the 
sand-hills,  unfurled  the  American  flag,  and  waving  it 
proudly  over  their  heads,  planted  it  in  the  land.  As  if 
by  common  consent,  a shout,  such  as  seamen  only  can 
give,  arose  at  this  moment  from  the  decks  of  all  the 
ships-of-war  present,  which  was  joined  in,  and  pro- 
longed, by  such  portions  of  the  army  as  had  not  yet 
landed. 

The  debarkation  now  went  briskly  forward,  and  be- 
fore ten  o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  whole  force  present,  con- 
sisting of  about  twelve  thousand  men,  was  safely  landed, 
without  the  occurrence  of  a single  mistake  or  accident; 
an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  similar  opera- 
tions, and  of  which  any  naval  commander  might  well 
be  proud. 

A few  days  after  this  event.  Commodore  Conner  was 
relieved  from  his  command  by  Commodore  Perry,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  night  of  the  landing,  our  troops,  having 
thrown  forward  proper  advanced  guards,  bivouacked  on 
the  sands,  without  tents,  or  other  shelter  than  that  af- 
forded by  their  blankets,  beneath  the  open  sky.  The 
next  morning,  they  drove  in  the  enemy’s  pickets,  and 
began  to  extend  the  line  of  investment  around  the  city. 
This  was  a most  difficult  and  laborious  work  to  per- 
form, as  it  was  necessary  to  transport  almost  every- 
thing by  hand,  for  the  want  of  proper  draught  animals, 
but  few  of  which  had  as  yet  arrived. 

The  ground  to  be  occupied  was  remarkably  difficult, 
being  composed  of  arid  sand-hills,  whose  slopes  were 
covered  with  a stunted  growth  of  the  thorny  mimosa, 
prickly  pear,  and  other  plants.  They  formed  impassable 
chaparrals,  which  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  cut 
through  with  the  axe.  As  before  remarked,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  topography  of  Vera  Cruz,  there  were  frequent 
pools  of  water,  too,  between  these  hills,  which  it  was 
necessary  either  to  traverse,  or  make  lengthy  detours  to 
avoid.  But  the  officers  and  men  were  animated  by  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  and  betaking  themselves  manfully 
to  their  tasks,  they  drew  their  line  around  the  city  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day;  the  line  being  five  miles 
in  extent.  Some  skirmishing  with  parties  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry  ensued,  while  these  operations  were  going  for- 
ward, but  nothing  of  moment  occurred. 

Before  arrangements  were  completed,  a norther 
set  in,  and  greatly  incommoded  the  troops,  sweeping 
the  frail  foundation  of  sand  from  beneath  their  feet, 
as  they  traversed  the  arid  and  ever-shifting  desert,  and 
almost  stifling  them  in  their  progress.  The  blow  sus- 
pended all  communication  with  the  shipping;  and  no 
progress  could  be  made  in  landing  necessary  provisions 
and  stores,  until  the  13th,  when,  the  gale  having  abated, 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Navy  threw  rapidly  on 
shore  such  articles  as  were  most  urgently  required,  and 
began  landing  the  mortars  and  artillery. 

A number  of  cavalry  and  draught  horses  having  ar- 
rived, they  were  also  landed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  line.  By  dint  of  great  exertions, 
all  the  necessary  intrenching  tools,  carts,  pack-saddles. 
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etc.,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  mortars,  with  a greater  or 
less  supply  of  shells,  were  landed,  by  the  17th. 

During  all  this  time,  there  had  been  a random  fire 
kept  up,  by  the  city  batteries,  and  the  castle,  and  a num- 
ber of  shells  had  been  thrown  into  the  lines,  but  with 
little  effect. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  trenches  were  opened 
and  taken  possession  of,  by  the  troops.  On  the  22nd, 
the  engineers  and  ordnance  officers,  having  succeeded 
in  placing  in  battery  seven  mortars,  and  preparations 
being  well  advanced  for  receiving  others,  General 
Scott  formally  summoned  the  city  to  surrender.  To  his 
summons  a polite  reply  was  returned,  by  General 
Morales,  the  commandant  of  both  city  and  castle,  to 
the  effect  that  he  meant  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  flag,  all  communication  with 
the  town,  by  the  neutral  men-of-war  (which  up  to  this 
time  had  been  unrestricted),  was  prohibited  by  Com- 
modore Perry.  General  Scott,  at  a quarter  past  four  in 
the  afternoon,  ordered  the  mortar  batteries  to  open  upon 
the  city;  which  was  done  with  much  spirit  and  effect. 
After  a few  rounds,  the  officers  got  the  exact  range  of 
their  shells,  and  threw  them  with  wonderful  precision 
into  those  parts  of  the  city,  which  they  selected  as  their 
targets. 

As  SOON  AS  COMMODORE  PERRY  had  observed  that 
the  mortars  had  opened,  he  directed  Commander  Tatt- 
nall, in  the  Spitfire;  with  the  Vixen,  Commander  Sands; 
and  gun-schooners  Bonita,  Lieutenant  Benham;  Reefer, 
Lieutenant  Sterrett;  Petrel,  Lieutenant  Shaw;  Falcon, 
Lieutenant  Glasson;  and  Tampico,  Lieutenant  Griffin, 
to  take  up  a position  within  effective  range  of  the  city, 
and  pour  in  their  fire,  also. 

This  movement  was  handsomely  executed;  the  little 
fleet  anchoring  in  line,  in  a small  bend  formed  by  Point 
Hornos,  about  a mile  from  the  city  walls,  and  opening 
a well-directed  and  destructive  fire.  These  vessels,  though 
small,  were  all  heavily  armed  with  thirty-two-pounders, 
and  eight-inch  Paixhan  guns;  and,  consequently,  at  the 
distance  of  a mile,  which  was  the  nearest  they  could 
approach,  without  bringing  themselves  within  point- 


blank  range  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
castle  and  city  walls,  their  fire  was  very  effective. 

The  enemy,  who  had  been  firing  at  intervals  only, 
since  the  landing,  and  throwing  an  occasional  shell  from 
city  and  castle,  when  he  perceived  that  the  attack  had 
commenced  in  earnest,  opened  upon  us  with  all  his  bat- 
teries, that  would  bear  upon  the  attacking  part  of  the 
line  and  the  fleet,  and  began  to  throw  back  at  us,  at 
least,  shell  for  shell. 

The  castle  was  armed  with  some  v>ery  heavy  mortars, 
and  now  and  then  threw  a shell  of  immense  size,  and 
destructive  force.  As  these  mammoth  engines  of  war 
would  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  and  explode  with 
the  detonation  of  a thunder-bolt,  the  ground  would  be 
shaken  for  yards  around,  as  though  there  had  been  a 
miniature  earthquake. 

At  dark,  both  parties  ceased  the  fire  of  their  artillery, 
and  the  "mosquito”  fleet,  as  Tattnall’s  small  vessels 
were  appropriately  called,  drew  off  for  the  night.  The 
mortars,  on  both  sides,  continued  to  illumine  the  dark- 
ness by  the  rapid  and  beautiful  passage  of  their  shells 
through  the  air.  The  terrific  explosions  of  these  oc- 
casionally broke  in  upon  our  slumbers,  on  board  the 
fleet,  to  remind  us  that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
going  on.  At  day-light  on  the  23d,  Commander  Tatt- 
nall, by  the  order  of  Commodore  Perry,  advanced  boldly 
to  attack  the  castle;  not  with  the  expectation  of  making 
any  serious  impression  upon  it,  but  to  divert  its  fire, 
for  the  moment,  from  the  land-forces.  He  took  up  his 
position,  within  about  eight  hundred  yards,  and  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  both  sailors  and  soldiers, 
maintained  it  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  until  he  was 
recalled  by  signal,  retiring  without  having  sustained 
any  serious  loss. 

A norther  soon  afterward  sprung  up,  and  continued 
to  blow  furiously  through  the  day,  cutting  off  again,  all 
intercourse  between  the  shipping  and  the  shore  and  thus 
seriously  retarding  the  progress  of  the  siege.  The  fire  of 
the  mortars  was  slackened  for  the  want  of  shells  (which 
could  not  be  landed),  there  being  but  one  shell  thrown 
in  every  five  minutes.  The  further  inconvenience  was 
felt  of  having  the  trenches  and  mortar  batteries  filled 
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up  with  sand,  almost  as  fast  as  it  could  be  removed. 
Three  more  mortars,  which  had  been  previously  landed, 
were  placed  in  battery  to-day,  and  the  engineers,  and 
sappers,  and  miners  were  employed  in  constructing  two 
batteries  for  siege  pieces. 

General  Scott  finding  that  his  battering  train, 
which  was  a very  heavy  and  welt  appointed  one,  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  was  compelled  to  ask  for  assistance 
from  Commodore  Perry.  The  Navy  had,  from  the  first, 
hoped  that  it  would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
operations  on  shore,  and  had  volunteered  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  it  was  generally  understood  in  the  squadron, 
that  its  services  had  been  declined. 

General  Scott’s  heaviest  battering  guns  were  twenty- 
four-pounders,  entirely  too  light  for  breaching  purposes; 
it  was  not  known  how  long  the  enemy  might  hold  out, 
unless  the  city  could  be  carried  by  assault;  the  season  of 
the  vomito  was  approaching,  and  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  have  recourse  to  the  Navy  for  heavier  metal, 
wherewith  to  breach  the  walls.  General  Scott,  accord- 
ingly, in  a conversation  with  Commodore  Perry,  made 
known  to  this  officer  his  wants,  and  required  of  him  a 
portion  of  his  guns. 

The  commodore’s  courteous  and  gallant  reply,  couched 
in  Lacedemonian  brevity,  was,  "Certainly,  General,  but 
1 must  fight  them.”  And  he  did  fight  them,  [the  guns], 
as  the  reader  will  see.  The  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
Navy,  who  had  hitherto  borne  the  brunt  of  all  the  labor 
in  landing  the  arms  and  other  munitions  belonging  to 
the  army,  without  a murmur,  and  had  even  extorted 
commendations  from  the  general-in-chief,  himself,  for 
the  energy  with  which  they  had  addressed  themselves 
to  this  more  ignoble  task,  received  with  delight  the  in- 
telligence that  they  were,  at  last,  to  participate  in  the 
ho77ors  of  the  siege. 

Six  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  were  landed,  and  about 
two  hundred  seamen  and  volunteers  being  attached  each 
piece,  with  incredible  toil  and  perseverance,  they  dragged 
them  by  main  strength,  a distance  of  three  miles,  to  the 
point  where  they  were  to  be  put  in  battery;  most  of  the 
way,  through  loose  sand,  knee  deep,  and  fording,  in 
their  passage,  a lagoon  two  feet  deep  and  seventy  yards 
w'ide.  With  the  able  assistance  of  the  engineers,  and 
sappers  and  miners,  who  were  equally  unremitting  and 
zealous  in  their  labors,  the  officers  were  enabled  to 
place  their  pieces  in  battery,  during  the  night  of  the 
23d.  The  mask  of  this  battery,  which  was  within  seven 


hundred  yards  of  the  city  walls,  had  been  well  pre- 
served, and  the  engineers  and  seamen  had  worked  with- 
out being  observed  or  molested  by  the  enemy. 

The  six  guns,  of  which  the  battery  was  composed, 
were  of  the  following  description  and  weight  of  metal; 
the  heaviest,  perhaps,  that  had  ever  before  been  mounted 
in  siege: 

• Three  68-pounder  shell-guns,  weighing  63  cwt. 
each. 

• Three  32-pounder  solid-shot  guns,  of  the  same 
weight. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which  this  battery  was  com- 
pleted, Colonel  Bankhead,  the  chief  of  artillery,  had 
caused  to  be  placed  in  battery,  three  twenty-four-pound- 
ers;  to  this  battery,  there  were  subsequently  added  an- 
other twenty-four  pounder,  and  two  eight-inch  howit- 
zers. 

If  Vera  Cruz  had  been  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  garrisoned  by  resolute  men,  it  might  have  held  out 
for  six  months,  against  all  the  shells  that  we  could  have 
thrown  into  it.  It  was,  therefore,  both  a judicious  and 
a humane  move,  on  the  part  of  General  Scott,  to  call  in 
the  Navy  to  his  aid,  to  breach  the  walls  for  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  the  place  by  assault;  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  do,  had  the  enemy  held  out  twenty-four 
hours  longer. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  Capt.  Aulick— the 
second  in  command  of  the  squadron— with  a party  of 
officers  and  seamen,  took  possession  of  battery  No.  5; 
and  clearing  away  the  masking  of  brush,  etc.,  by  which 
it  had  been  hid  from  the  enemy,  opened  a rapid  and 
heavy  fire  from  the  whole  of  his  six  pieces. 

The  enemy  was  astonished  at  the  vigor  and  power  of 
this  new  assailant.  Hitherto,  the  walls  and  forts  had 
not  been  touched,  but  now  our  heavy  solid-shot,  thrown 
from  thirty-two-pounders,  at  the  short  distance  of  seven 
hundred  yards,  came  plunging,  at  the  first  blow,  through 
the  walls  (which  had  been  constructed  of  the  soft  and 
brittle  coral  rock,  and  were  a good  deal  dilapidated  by 
age,  and  the  elements),  killing  his  artillerists,  and  dis- 
mounting his  guns.  While  the  thirty-two-pounders  were 
doing  this  execution,  the  hollow-shot  guns,  firing  with 
nearly  the  same  accuracy,  exploded  their  terrible  missiles, 
precisely  where  the  officers  chose  to  put  them— in  the 
casemates  and  barracks  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Mexicans,  becoming  thus  aware  that  Commo- 
dore Perry  was  "fighting  his  guns,”  concentrated  upon 
the  gallant  little  battery,  the  fire  of  three  forts,  Santiago, 
and  two  others  farther  west;  one  of  the  latter  being 
precisely  in  our  front.  Captain  Aulick  maintained  his 
fire  until  four  o’clock,  P.M.,  when  his  ammunition  being 
exhausted,  and  his  defenses  a good  deal  injured,  he 
ceased  for  the  night. 

In  this,  our  first  day’s  work,  we  had  four  men  killed, 
and  six  wounded;  Lieutenant  Baldwin  being  among  the 
latter.  The  mortars  continued  to  throw  their  shells  as 
usual,  but  somewhat  more  languidly,  on  account  of  a 
short  supply  of  ammunition,  which  the  norther  of  the 
previous  day  had  prevented  us  from  landing. 

The  night  of  the  24th  was  a beautiful  star-light  night. 
As  well  as  I remember,  there  was  no  moon— and  the 
relief  party  for  the  Navy  battery  reached  its  station- 
after  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy’s  fire  on  a 
portion  of  the  route— a little  before  sunset. 

We  bivouacked  our  men  in  a clump  of  bushes  on  the 
southern,  or  off-slope,  of  the  sand-hill,  on  the  brow  of 
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which  the  battery  was  placed;  cooked  an  excellent  sup- 
per, with  plently  of  hot  coffee;  smoked  a cigar,  and  went 
to  bed;  that  is  to  say,  each  one  of  us  made  a hole  in  the 
sand,  to  conform  to  the  angularity  of  his  figure,  and 
pulled  a blanket  over  his  head.  Meanwhile  the  engi- 
neers, with  relief  working  parties,  were  busy  with  the 
repair  of  our  defenses,  which  had  been  rendered  almost 
untenable,  and  a detachment  of  volunteers  kept  guard 
while  we  slept. 

Although  our  position  sheltered  us  from  the  direct 
fire  of  the  enemy,  which  indeed  had  ceased  since  night 
set  in,  yet  an  occasional  shell,  thrown  at  random  in  our 
direction,  exploded  in  fearful  proximity  to  us. 

A LITTLE  SENSATION  of  nervousness,  perhaps,  occa- 
sioned by  the  thought  of  being  set  up,  on  the  morrow, 
to  be  shot  at  by  three  batteries,  had  more  to  do  with  my 
wakefulness,  than  at  the  time  I was  willing  to  confess 
to  myself.  In  the  early  part  of  the  night,  the  walls  of 
the  city  abreast  of  us,  and  on  our  right,  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  the  burning  of  some  sheds  and  other 
buildings  in  the  suburbs;  no  doubt  fired  by  the  Mexi- 
cans themselves,  to  unmask  new  pieces,  which  they  were 
placing  in  position,  to  oppose  us. 

About  this  time,  an  accident  occurred,  which  had 
well-nigh  put  an  end  to  our  breaching  operations,  in  the 
Navy  battery.  The  castle,  which,  as  I have  remarked, 
had  been  shelling  us  at  intervals,  threw  one  of  its 
thirteen-inch  bombs  with  such  precision  that  it  lighted 
on  the  sand,  not  more  than  five  paces  in  the  rear  of  one 
of  the  guns. 

At  about  this  distance  in  the  rear  of  each  piece,  we 
had  stationed  a quarter-gunner,  with  a small  copper 
tank,  capable  of  holding  eight  or  ten  charges  of  pow- 
der-each charge  weighing  about  ten  pounds.  The  shell 
falling  near  one  of  these  petty  officers,  he  turned,  upon 
hearing  a noise  behind  him— he  had  not  seen  the  shell 
fall— and  finding  a monstrous  cannon  ball  there,  as  he 
thought,  mechanically  put  his  hand  upon  it. 

Finding  it  hot,  it  at  once  occurred  to  him  what  it  was. 

It  was  too  late  to  run,  and  in  the  consternation  of  the 


moment,  like  a drowning  man  who  will  grasp  at  a straw, 
he  doubled  himself  up  in  a heap,  and  attempted  to 
burrow  himself,  head  foremost,  in  the  sand,  like  an 
ostrich. 

All  this  occurred  in  the  space  of  a second.  In  a mo- 
ment more,  the  shell  exploded,  with  the  noise  of  a 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  shaking  the  battery  like  an 
earth-quake,  and  covering  the  officers  and  seamen  with 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand.  Our  fire  was  suspended  for  a 
moment,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  off  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  objects,  every  officer  looked 
around  him  in  breathless  anxiety,  expecting  to  behold 
the  blackened  corpses,  and  mutilated  limbs  of  half  his 
comrades  at  lease.  Strange  to  say,  not  a soul  was  hurt. 
Lieutenant  Frailey  had  his  hat  badly  wounded  by  a 
fragment  of  the  shell,  which  carried  away  one-half  of 
its  rim. 

We  continued  our  fire  until  two  o’clock,  P.M., 
when  the  enemy’s  batteries  all  ceased,  except  now  and 
then  a random  shot.  The  city  was  beaten;  and  on  the 
same  afternoon,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a white 
flag  pass  into  General  Scott’s  camp— Washington.  The 
Navy  battery,  in  the  last  two  days,  had  thrown  one 
thousand  Paixhan  shells,  and  eight  hundred  round  shot 
into  the  enemy’s  walls  and  forts.  Colonel  Bankhead, 
the  chief  of  ordnance,  estimated  the  whole  number  of 
shot  and  shells,  thrown  by  the  Army,  at  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  In  the  engagement  just  ended,  we  had 
lost  five  men  killed. 

The  enemy  no  longer  molesting  us,  we  collected  in 
groups,  on  the  tops  of  our  sand-bags,  to  examine  the 
damage  we  had  done.  By  the  aid  of  our  glasses,  we  could 
see  that  both  the  forts  abreast  of  us,  and  with  which  we 
had  had  such  hot  work,  were  completely  demolished; 
the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  walls  knocked  into  a heap 
of  ruins;  and  that  our  efforts  at  breaching  the  city  walls 
had  been  successful  beyond  our  expectations.  These  no 
longer  presented  any  obstacle  to  an  assaulting  army;  as 
at  the  points  at  which  we  had  directed  our  aim,  scarce 
one  stone  remained  upon  another. 


'FIGHTING  HIS  GUNS'— Commodore  Perry  sent  naval  battery  ashore  to  attack  major  defense  points  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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Shore  duty  for  some  means  sea  duty— sometimes— for  others. 
Joseph  A.  Eagen,  SN,  and  Leroy  Reitz,  YN3,  have  reported  on 
board  as  new  All  Hands  staff  members.  A resident  of  Gering, 
Neb.,  Reitz  is  fresh  from  Long  Beach,  Galif.,  where  he  served 
on  board  USS  YR  63.  A Naval  Reservist,  Eagen  has  just  re- 
ceived his  BA  in  Business  Administration  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  is  serving  in  his  first  active  duty  assignment.  They 
replace  John  Stiller,  and  Chan  Tom,  both  YN3s,  who  have  been 
assigned  to  USS  Boston  (GAG  1),  and  NAS  Patuxent,  respec- 
tively. 


The  submarine  service  as  a whole  cairns  to  be  the  best  fed 
in  the  Navy,  but  the  men  of  USS  Cutlass  (SS  478)  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  the  best  fed  among  the  submariners— so 
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convinced,  in  fact,  that  they  have  awarded  to  Eugene  G.  Meyer, 
CSl,  a letter  of  commendation  for  “making  this  boat  the  best 
fed  in  the  whole  Navy.” 


Here’s  a record  we  recently  heard  about  — one  that  would  be 
hard  to  match.  Robert  D.  Stalnaker,  J02,  holds  an  unofficial 
“record”  of  making  two  complete  world  cruises  in  one  year,  to 
the  day. 

While  attached  to  the  Commander  Destroyer  Force,  U.  S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Stalnaker  was  assigned  as  a 
Navy  reporter  to  a group  of  destroyers  which  departed  10  Aug 
1953  on  a round-the-world  cruise.  He  returned  on  10  Mar  1954 
and  left  again  on  19  Apr  1954.  On  10  Aug  1954,  exactly  one  year 
later,  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  During  his  world  travels, 
Stalnaker  has  set  foot  on  six  of  the  seven  continents.  Only 
Antarctica  is  missing  from  his  travel  diary. 

During  his  record  year,  Stalnaker  was  assigned  to  13  destroyers: 
USS  Ammen  (DD  527),  Cogswell  (DD  651),  Ingersoll  (DD  652), 
Knapp  (DD  653),  Rowe  (DD  564),  Ross  (DD  563),  Bearss 
(DD  654),  Fechteler  (DDR  870),  Barton  (DD  722),  Soley 
(DD  707),  Strong  (DD  758),  and  Stickell  (DDR  888).  The 
latter  part  of  Stalnaker ’s  duty  was  on  uss  Yosemite  (AD  19), 
flagship  of  Commander  Destroyer  Force,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 


As  it  must  to  every  journalist,  a certain  amount  of  irony  comes 
to  All  Hands  staff  writers.  Bob  Ohl,  JOG,  who  tells  you  what 
the  Navy  is  doing  in  areas  of  the  world’s  coldest  weather,  plodded 
the  streets  of  Washington  gathering  material  during  the  hottest 
weather  the  nation’s  capitol  has  gasped  through  since  1872. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  CPO'S  LAST  RIDE-  ▲ 

R.C.  Tureman,  MMC,  USN,  salutes  his  ^ 
ship,  USS  Mount  McKinley  (AGC  7)  as  he 
leaves  in  the  captain's  gig  after  being  piped 
ashore  ending  a 20-year  Navy  career. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  "WORM  AND  PARCEL  with  the  lay,  turn  and 
serve  the  other  way,"  as  the  old  saying  goes.  W.  J.  Senn,  BM2, 
USN,  of  USS  Mouir>  McKinley  (AGC  7),  is  serving  with  marline 
after  having  wormed  and  parcelled.  Note  fast  method  of  supply- 
ing marline  to  the  serving  mallet.— Photo  by  C.  C.  Adcock, 
PN3,  USN. 

• AT  LEFT:  RIDING  IT  OUT  together,  USS  Doyle  (DD  494)  end 
USS  Formoe  (DE  509)  are  pounded  by  heavy  seas  as  they  face 
an  angry  King  Neptune  side  by  side. 

• CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  offi- 
cial Department  of  Defense  Photos  unless  otherwise  designated. 
Photos  on  pages  16  through  19  by  W.  J.  Larkins,  PK2,  USN. 
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UNDER  COVER  of  special  clothing  Navymen  will  explore  polar  lands.  Earlier 
version  above  is  being  replaced  by  model  (below)  of  cold  weather  clothing. 


form  surface  makes  it  impossible  to  | S 
determine  the  horizon  and  destroys 
all  depth  perception.) 

Since  man  first  roamed  the  earth 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  have 
changed  little.  Much  of  these  regions 
is  stni  concealing  untold  mysteries 
which,  when  discovered,  may  make 
radical  changes  in  our  way  of  life. 

Before  this  can  be  accomplished 
the  people  heading  for  the  polar  areas 
must  learn  how  best  to  live  with  then 
enemy,  cold  weather.  In  the  polar 
lands  there  are  dangers  lurking  at 
every  turn  and  the  unwary  may  find 
that  a hand  has  already  become  numb 
or  that  an  ear  is  fast  turning  white 
with  the  telltale  signs  of  frostbite. 
However,  with  the  knowledge  that 
has  been  gathered  by  past  expedi- 
tions, and  with  the  equipment  that 
the  Navy  is  supplying  its  men,  these 
dangers  can  be  licked. 

One  of  the  most  important  prepa- 
rations that  all  must  make  before  de- 
parting is  to  insure  that  the  proper 
clothing  is  available. 

The  shipboard  sailor  dressed  for 
the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  wouldn’t  draw 
any  cheers  at  a fashion  show,  as  the 
clothes  he  wears  are  designed  to  pro- 


Keep Cool  and  Sta 


\WiTH  EXPEDITIONS  and  scientific 
teams  from  various  countries  on 
their  way  or  planning  trips  to  the 
frozen  regions,  the  last  two  large  un- 
conquered areas  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  are 
due  to  receive  a great  many  visitors 
in  the  near  future.  The  men  making 
up  these  expeditions  will  spend  many 
long  hours  trying  to  learn  some  of  the 
secrets  of  these  strange  and  mainly 
uninhabited  locations  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  easier  for  men  and  machines 
to  work  and  live  in  the  sub-zero  cli- 
mates while  engaged  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits or  necessary  wartime  operations. 

This  new  era  of  polar  exploration, 
in  which  the  U.S.  Navy  is  one  of  the 
leaders,  means  that  many  Navymen 
and  their  ships  will  find  themselves 
traveling  in  the  direction  of  one  or 
the  other  pole  during  the  next  few 
years.  It  also  means  that  the  units  as- 
signed to  this  duty  will  have  to  learn 
to  live  with  a stern  master— cold 
weather— and  its  various  by-prducts 
such  as  ice,  snow  and  the  ever-feared 
whiteouts,  (a  whiteout  exists  when 
the  combination  of  light  glare  in  the 
atmosphere,  uniform  clouds  and  uni- 


tect, not  flatter  him.  Let’s  take  a look 
at  what  you,  as  a typical  Navyman, 
will  wear. 

The  first  layer  of  clothes  would 
consist  of  the  much-joked  about  item, 
long-handled  underwear,  but  with  a 
difference.  All  cotton  instead  of  wool, 
the  cloth  is  a special  waffle-knit  de- 
sign to  provide  minimum  contact  with 
the  skin,  thus  using  trapped  air  for 
insulation.  The  idea  was  borrowed 
from  the  “Brynja”  string-net  under- 
shirt worn  by  the  Norwegians  and 
well  known  to  polar  explorers. 

Next  come  wind-resistant  trousers 
and  jackets  with  lightweight  nylon 
fleece  lining.  For  more  severe  weather 
a second  pair  of  trousers  and  jacket 
are  needed.  These  are  made  of  water- 
proof fabrics  inside  and  out  which 
seal  in  the  batting  and  fleecy  insula- 
tion to  protect  them  from  losing 
warmth  by  absorption  of  perspiration 
or  melting  snow  and  ice. 

Your  hands  and  feet  will  come  in 
for  special  attention  for  they  are  the 
parts  of  the  body  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  cold.  Insulated  rubber 
boots  are  made  on  the  same  “picnic 
jug”  principle  as  the  sealed  insulation 
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i of  the  special  jackets  and  trousers, 
i These  are  worn  with  only  one  pair  of 
! medium  weight  socks.  The  praetice  of 
' wearing  two  or  more  pairs  of  heavy 
woolen  socks,  recommended  for  other 
; types  of  footgear  may  reduce  protec- 
tion from  the  cold  if  you  are  wearing 
1 the  new  type  boots. 

Your  hands  will  be  encased  in  mit- 
! tens  also  made  with  sealed  insulation. 

Conventional  gloves  or  mittens  are 
I worn  under  these,  depending  on  the 
job  you  have  to  do.  But  remember, 
gloves  separate  the  fingers  and  do  not 
help  them  to  warm  each  other.  To 
top  off  your  clothing  there  is  a variety 
of  headgear,  including  fur-ruffed 
hoods  for  those  men  going  ashore. 

Sun  glasses  will  also  be  essential. 
Because  of  the  vast  expanse  of  white 
and  the  resulting  bright  reflections, 
the  eyes  are  put  to  a severe  strain  un- 
less given  some  protection.  (For  a 
late  type  of  sun  goggles,  see  page  40) . 
j Just  because  you’re  wearing  plenty 
I of  clothing  doesn’t  mean  you  can 
i withstand  any  weather  that  may 
come  your  way.  When  working  on 
deck  and  standing  watch  you  will  al- 
ways have  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
possibility  of  frostbite  or  freezing. 


OPERATION  DEEPFREEZE  will  pit  Navymen  and  ships  against  the  cold  and  its 
by-products,  ice,  snow,  and  ever-feared  whiteouts  occurring  without  warning. 


(arm  in  Cold  Weather 


While  in  the  polar  regions,  watches 
are  rotated  much  more  frequently 
than  ordinarily,  but  it  is  up  to  you  to 
be  sure  that  you  don’t  reach  the  dan- 
ger point  of  cold.  Whenever  you  feel 
extremely  uncomfortable  or  chilled, 
you  will  be  expected  to  let  someone 
know  about  it  or,  if  possible,  swap  off 
with  another  man  who  is  more  pro- 
tected from  the  elements  than  you. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  men  selected 
' to  go  ashore  you  will  run  into  weather 
; conditions  which  are  more  severe. 

Furthermore,  you  won’t  have  a warm 
I ship  to  duck  into  in  case  of  trouble. 

I Following  is  a list  of  do’s  and  don’ts 
I prepared  by  veteran  polar  explorers 
both  afloat  and  ashore. 

• Do  eat  plenty  of  fatty  foods  and 
sugar.  These  manufacture  the  body 
heat  that  is  important  in  cold  weather 
operations. 

• Do  shave  before  going  to  bed, 
rather  than  in  the  morning,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  chapping. 

• Do  change  your  socks  daily  and 
keep  your  clothes  clean,  as  you  do  in 
normal  shipboard  life.  Dirt  and  oil 
from  the  body  fill  up  the  tiny  air  cells 
in  underwear  and  other  clothing,  thus 


reducing  their  insulaating  quality. 

• Do  make  faces  and  grimace  from 
time  to  time  while  out  in  the  open. 
This  is  a test  to  find  whether  you  are 
becoming  a victim  of  frostbite. 

• Do  get  medical  attention  as 
quickly  as  possible  if  frostbite  or  snow 
blindness  is  suspected.  Quick  medical 
attention  may  save  you  from  blind- 
ness, the  loss  of  a limb  or  your  life. 

• Do  wear  the  bright  colored  outer 
garments  provided  for  you  when 
away  from  the  ship  or  base.  This  will 
make  it  easier  to  locate  you  from  the 
air  in  case  you  get  lost. 

• Don’t  grow  a beard.  It’s  a liabili- 
ty. Moisture  from  your  breath,  col- 
lecting on  the  beard,  will  convert  it 
into  an  ice  mask,  making  thawing  of 
frostbite  on  the  face  difficult.  Also  it  is 
more  diflBcult  to  detect  frostbite 
under  a beard. 

• Don’t  overdress.  Too  many 
clothes  cause  excessive  perspiration 
which  condenses  to  form  hoarfrost 
within  the  layers  of  your  clothing. 
This  will  melt  and  then  freeze  again, 
increasing  danger  of  frostbite. 

• Don’t  go  on  deck  or  out  of  shelter 
ashore  unless  properly  clothed. 
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time,  produce  approximately  the  ' 
same  amount  of  heat  that  he’ll  lose 
in  water  near  the  freezing  point.  Or- 
dinarily, he  won’t  perish  of  the  cold 
as  long  as  he  can  swim.  Arms  and 
legs  being  exercised  will  often  remain 
warm  enough  to  keep  them  from  get- 
ting stiff,  and  will  steal  less  heat  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  after  rescue  than 
they  would  if  unexercised. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  you  should 
swim  away  from  your  ship  or  boat. 
Keep  moving,  but  move  towards  the 
ship  or  in  a circle  if  a helicopter  is  on 
its  way  to  you. 

Once  a man  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  the  medical  experts  recommend 
dunking  him  all  over  again,  this  time 
in  warm  water  of  100  to  102  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Since  few,  if  any.  Navy 
ships  carry  bath  tubs,  the  largest  con- 
tainer on  board  will  be  used  for  this 
important  part  of  the  rescue.  More 
than  likely  you  will  end  up  in  the  gal- 
ey.  Another  possible  container  could 
be  knocked  together  by  the  repair 
division  out  of  wood  and  canvas. 

Boiling  it  all  down,  the  main  items 
that  shipboard  personnel  must  re- 
member for  their  ovim  safety,  in  either 
the  Arctic  or  Antarctic,  are  to  dress 
warmly,  not  to  remain  on  the  exposed 
weather  decks  too  long  and  to  insure 
that  they  don’t  get  in  a position 
where  they  may  be  thrown  over  the 
side  by  a sudden  lunge  of  the  ship. 

Readying  Your  Ship 
For  Cold  Weather 

The  rough  treatment  caused  by  ice 
in  all  its  forms  can  be  dangerous,  and 
your  ship  will  given  special  attention 
to  make  sure  it  can  withstand  the 
rigorous  life  and  abnormal  tempera- 
tures it  will  encounter.  You  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a part  in  its  prepara- 
tion. These  are  some  of  the  steps; 

• Topsides  and  decks  repainted; 
rigging  will  be  regreased  with  a light 
coating;  winter  grade  lubricants  in  all 
deck  machinery. 

• The  cooling  systems  of  motor 
boats  and  other  exposed  internal-com- 
bustion engines  will  be  drained  and 
refilled  with  ethylene  gycol  or  alco- 
hol. 

• Storage  batteries  will  be  kept  at 
as  full  eharge  as  possible.  The  electro- 
lyte must  be  at  1.280  specifie  gravity. 

• A towing  bridle  will  be  rigged 
forward  for  immediate  use  if  the 
situation  requires  that  you  be  towed 
by  an  icebreaker.  You’ll  have  towing 
gear  available  on  the  fantail  for  pos- 
sibe  use  in  towing  another  ship. 

• You’ll  have  to  provide  for  inside 


ICE  AND  SNOW  of  Antarctic  weather  are  hard  on  Navy  ships  as  well  as  sailors. 
Freezing  water  and  snow  form  damaging  crusts  over  ship  superstructure. 


• Dont  venture  out  into  a storm 
or  into  a likelihood  of  a storm. 

• Don’t  remove  pieces  of  elothing 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  This  can 
cause  a sudden  chilling  which  is  dan- 
gerous. 

• Don’t  use  snow  or  water  to  try 
to  counteract  frostbite.  This  will  only 
hasten  the  freezing  action.  If  you 
can’t  get  into  a warm  spot,  try  to  put 
the  affected  part  of  your  body  against 
something  warm. 

• Don’t  remove  shoes  and  socks 
quickly  and  clumsily  while  frostbite 
of  feet  is  apparent.  If  you  take  them 
off  hastily,  part  of  the  foot  or  toe  may 
come  with  the  sock. 

• Don’t  eat  snow.  Touching  snow 
to  your  mouth  may  cause  the  lips  to 
get  badly  chapped. 

• Don’t  touch  metal  with  bare 
hands  or  skin.  The  portion  of  your 


hand  which  touches  the  metal  may 
stick  and  freezing  begins  immedi- 
ately. 

• Don’t  fall  overboard.  One  of  the 
worst  things  that  could  happen  to 
you  in  polar  waters  is  to  take  a fall 
into  the  drink.  If  that  should  happen, 
the  experts  have  agreed,  you  have 
approximately  eight  minutes  before 
passing  the  point  of  no  return.  How- 
ever, with  helicopters  and  improved 
rescue  methods,  those  eight  minutes 
are  enough  if  you  keep  your  had. 

In  the  event  you  should  get  dunked 
remember  that  you  are  better  off 
swimming  than  just  floating  in  the 
water.  Your  exertions  will  help  keep 
you  warm  and  will  thus  prolong  your 
life  much  better  than  if  you  just  held 
on  to  a piece  of  floating  timber  or  re- 
laxed in  your  Mae  West.  A man  who 
is  swimming  hard  will,  for  a long 


ONE  WAY  TO  KEEP  WARM— There  will  be  plenty  of  snow-sweeping  and 
shoveling  to  keep  decks  and  gangways  free  from  dangers  of  slippery  ice. 
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VETERAN  OF  COLD  WATERS,  USS  Burton  Island  (AGC  1)  secures  on  a 'dead- 
man.'  Previous  expeditions  have  taught  Navymen  how  to  better  face  the  cold. 


stowage  for  acetylene,  oxygen  and 
other  gas  bottles  since,  if  they  are 
used  directy  from  outside  stowage  in 
cold  weather,  uo  to  75  cubic  feet 
volume  is  lost. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  many 
precautions  that  will  be  taken.  In  any 
event,  you  can  be  sure  that  when  your 
ship  reaches  the  ice  regions,  it  will  be 
in  as  good  condition  as  planning,  ex- 
perience and  hard  work  can  make  it. 

When  you  have  arrived,  you  can 
anticipate  plenty  of  snow  sweeping 
and  shoveling.  To  avoid  danger  from 
ice  and  snow  all  decks  should  kept 
clear  of  snow  before  it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a crust  or  become 
trampled  and  hardened. 

In  keeping  the  decks  clean,  special 
care  has  to  be  taken  in  removing  ice 
close  to  any  electrical  cables  and 
equipment  cables  and  equipment  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  breaking 
them  loose  from  switch  boxes  and 
other  connections.  Salt-water  hosing 
is  one  quick  means  of  melting  snow 
and  ice  but  should  be  used  only  in 
non-freezing  weather. 

You’ll  become  familiar  with  the 
hardwood  or  nylon-faced  mallet  ap- 
proximately six  inches  in  diameter, 
used  for  chipping  ice  off  the  ship. 
Scrapers  can  be  used  but  they  may 
remove  paint  and  cause  rusting. 

In  addition  to  the  cold  and  ice 
there  is  another  common  enemy  that 
men,  ships  and  planes  have  encoun- 
tered, often  with  tragic  results.  This 
is  the  whiteout,  as  mentioned  before. 

The  dangers  in  a whiteout  are 
many.  Men  on  foot  lose  all  sense  of 
direction  as  everything  disappears  in 
a mist  of  white.  Ships  may  run  into 
icebergs  or  even  onto  the  shore,  but 
the  greatest  danger  is  to  aircraft. 

Early  this  year  a whiteout  in  Ant- 
arctica caused  an  accident  that  cost  a 
helicoper  pilot  his  life,  uss  Atka  (AGE 
3)  was  busy  scouting  the  Antarctica 
coast  looking  for  possible  sites  for  the 
coming  expedition.  A group  of  scien- 
tists had  been  left  ashore  to  run  seve- 
ral tests  and  when  time  came  to  pick 
them  up,  a helicopter  was  dispatched 
to  make  the  journey. 

As  the  pilot  neared  the  men  on  the 
shore  a sudden  whiteout  occurred 
and  he  lost  all  sense  of  direction,  fly- 
ing the  copter  right  into  the  ground. 

Another  instance  of  flying  in  a 
whiteout  occurred  in  the  closing  days 
of  W W II  when  a patrol  plane  was 
returning  to  its  Greenland  base  after 
a routine  North  Atlantic  ASW  patrol. 

After  checking  in  with  the  home 


base  the  pilot  was  “headed  for  the 
barn,”  when  the  plane  took  a sudden 
bounce.  The  pilot  thought  nothing  of 
it  until  he  checked  his  air  speed  indi- 
cator and  saw  he  was  losing  speed. 
He  applied  power,  but  the  indicator 
continued  to  drop. 

The  next  move  was  instinct  as  the 
pilot  tried  to  drop  the  nose  and  gain 
speed.  The  nose  wouldn’t  go  down. 
It  couldn’t  as  the  plane  was  on  the 
ground.  Caught  in  a whiteout,  the 
pilot  had  put  it  on  the  ground  without 
even  knowing  it. 

As  a result,  the  crew  of  that  plane, 
all  veterans  in  the  North,  had  to 
spend  16  days  living  off  their  wits 
and  emergency  rations  before  ve- 
hicles could  push  their  way  across  the 
icecap  to  pick  them  ut^. 

What  do  you  do  if  you  get  in  a 
whiteout?  If  you  happen  to  be  ashore 


or  on  the  ice  pack  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  stay  put  unless  you  are  cer- 
tain you  can  find  your  way  back  to 
the  base  or  ship. 

However,  it  is  very  easy  to  lose 
your  way  in  a whiteout  and  the  best 
advice  is— stay  put.  Flyers  should,  if 
possible,  climb  above  it  to  insure  that 
they  don’t  do  what  the  aforemen- 
tioned pilot  did  and  fly  into  the 
ground.  Aboard  ship,  the  best  bet 
would  be  to  stand  fast  unless  in 
heavy  ice,  in  which  case  a slow  and 
steady  rate  of  advance  would  be  best. 

The  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  big  as 
they  are,  can  be  and  will  be  con- 
quered. It  may  take  years  and  it  won’t 
be  an  easy  job,  but  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  it  will  come  to  pass.  You 
might  have  a hand  in  the  task  and  if 
you  should,  just  remember  to  keep 
cool.  —Bob  OhI,  JOC,  usn. 


FLOATING  ICE  is  an  ever-present  danger  to  Navy  ships  sailing  world's  frozen 
water  ways.  Here,  ships  unload  equipment  for  camp  seen  at  the  far  right. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  from  Headquarters 


• LESS  TIME— Career-minded  Navy- 
men  in  the  lower  pay  grades  are 
reminded  that  time  requirements  for 
advancement  from  pay  grade  E-2  to 
E-3  have  been  cut  from  six  to  three 
months.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
men  to  advance  to  petty  officer 
within  the  first  year  of  their  enlist- 
ments. 

The  change  in  time  requirement 
was  announceed  in  BuPers  Inst. 
1414.3  which  also  urged  command- 
ing officers  to  establish  accelerated 
training  programs  to  insure  that  the 
men  under  their  command  get  every 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

The  directive  stressed  that  par- 
ticular emphasis  be  placed  on  the 
training  of  men  for  advancement  to 
pay  grade  E-4  to  insure  that  they 
are  qualified  for  the  service-wide 
competitive  examinations. 

• SHORE  DUTY  FOR  STRIKERS-The 

demand  for  designated  strikers  to 
fill  vacant  shore  duty  billets  is 
greater  than  the  current  supply. 

This  surprising  information  came 
to  light  following  a study  of  the 
BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List, 
which  indicates  not  enough  desig- 
nated strikers  now  serving  at  sea  are 
requesting  shore  duty,  although 
qualified.  The  result  is  that  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  necessary  to 
draft  Class  A schools  for  personnel  to 
fill  vacant  shore  jobs. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  that  Fleet 
strikers  do  not  realize  that  requesting 
shore  duty  is  a voluntary  action— 
that  they  must  initiate  action  by  sub- 
mitting an  SDEL  card  when  eligible 


under  the  provisions  of  BuPers  Inst. 
1306.20B  (see  All  Hands  May 
1955,  pp.  30-43).  The  Bureau  does 
not  ordinarily  order  strikers  serving 
in  the  Fleet  to  shore  duty  unless  they 
have  requested  it. 

The  majority  of  strikers  must  have 
served  on  continuous  sea  duty  from 
18  to  24  months  to  be  eligible  for 
shore  duty.  A year  of  obligated  serv- 
ice (computed  from  transfer  date) 
is  required.  The  next  Shore  Duty 
Eligibility  List,  showing  the  status 
of  shore  billets  according  to  rates, 
will  be  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  All  Hands. 

• POLIO  VACCINE  — Poliomyelitis 
vaccine  for  all  dependent  children 
of  Navymen  overseas  has  been  allo- 
cated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  distribution  through  its  medical 
channels.  The  vaccine  is  also  avail- 
able to  children  of  other  federal 
personnel  overseas,  both  civilian  and 
military. 

All  vaccine  obtained  for  use  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  inoculation 
program  will  have  been  pre-tested 
according  to  the  new,  rigid  stand- 
ards established  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis  has  furnished  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  72,- 
900  cc.  for  first  and  second  graders 
in  government  families  overseas  as  a 
part  of  its  program  of  free  vacci- 
nation. 

The  defense  program  will  paral- 
lel that  in  civilian  communities  of 


the  United  States,  limiting  vaeci- 
nation  at  the  present  to  children 
from  five  through  nine  years  of  age. 
The  Department  of  DeDfense  esti- 
mates there  are  450,000  ehildren  in 
this  age  group. 

The  vaccine  will  be  given  to  all 
eligible  children  on  a voluntary 
basis. 

• TRANSFERS  OF  ENLISTED  NAVY- 

MEN  serving  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to 
ships  scheduled  for  permanent  de- 
ployment to  the  Pacifie  Fleet  are 
made  by  ComServLant  and  type 
commanders  in  accordanee  with 
ComServLant  Inst.  1300.4. 

The  instruction  also  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  other  Atlantic  Fleet  person- 
nel to  remain  on  the  East  Coast  even 
though  their  ships  are  being  de- 
ployed to  the  Pacific. 

However,  your  request  for  trans- 
fer and  its  submission,  in  itself,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will  be 
approved.  Needs  of  the  service  still 
come  first. 

Lant-Fleet  personnel  who  wish  to 
be  transferred  permanently  to  the 
Pacific  should  submit  a request  to 
Commander  Service  Force,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  via  the  type  com- 
mander, giving  the  following  infor- 
mation: 

1.  Full  name,  rate,  service  num- 
ber and  NJC. 

2.  EOS  (end  of  service)  date.  If 
less  than  12  months’  obligated  serv- 
ice, you  must  signify  intention  re- 
garding extension  of  enlistment  or 
active  duty. 

3.  Last  place  of  acceptance  for 
enlistment,  reenlistment  or  place 
from  which  you  were  last  ordered 
to  active  duty. 

4.  Conduct  marks  for  the  past  six 
months. 

5.  Date  you  reported  to  present 
duty  station. 

6.  Reason  for  requesting  transfer. 

These  requests  will  be  held  on  file 

by  ComServLant  and  approved 
transfers  will  be  made  on  a rate- 
for-rate  exchange  basis  with  person- 
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nel  on  ships  being  deployed  to  the 
Pacific  who  wish  to  remain  in  the 
Atlantic. 

At  least  60  days  before  the  date 
of  departure,  ships  being  perma- 
nently deployed  to  the  Pacific  will 
submit  to  ComServLant  via  own 
type  commanders,  a list  of  the  men 
who  wish  to  remain  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  who  can  be  spared.  The 
commanding  oflBcer  will  screen  and 
reduce  this  list  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  ability  of  the  ship 
to  meet  its  commitments. 

Type  commanders  will  retain 
these  lists  until  30  days  before  the 
scheduled  departure  of  the  ship  and 
make  such  transfers  within  the  type 
as  they  desire  to  make.  Final  ad- 
justments will  be  made  by  Com- 
ServLant. 

• OLYMPIC  FUNDS- You  can  play 
a big  part  in  helping  the  U.  S.  win 
the  1956  Olympic  games,  even 
though  you  might  not  be  an  athlete 
of  Olympic  caliber. 

You  can  help  finance  the  United 
States  team  in  the  Olympic  Games 
to  be  held  in  Melbourne,  Austrailia, 
22  Nov  through  8 Dec  1956  and  the 
Winter  Games  to  be  held  at  Cortina 
d’Ampezzo,  Italy,  26  Jan  through 
5 Feb  1956. 

Ships  and  stations  throughout 
the  Navy  may  collect  funds  for  the 
I Olympics  by  any  practical  method, 
such  as  passing  the  hat  at  movies 
or  atheletic  events.  Donations  are 
entirely  voluntary,  and  amounts  con- 
; tributed  are  up  to  the  individual 
I donor.  Contributions  are  not  neces- 
j sarily  limited  to  the  National  Olym- 
I pic  Day,  22  Oct  1955.  You  can  make 
I your  donation  to  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
I Fund  during  the  week  of  16-22  Oct 

: 1955  when  your  ship  or  station 

stages  the  collection  drive. 

All  funds  collected  are  to  be 
forwarded  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
; Naval  Personnel  (Attn;  Pers-G13) 

' by  the  collecting  activity  for  con- 
solidation and  transmittal  to  the 
U.  S.  Olympic  Committee. 

The  day  of  22  Oct  1955  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
? United  States  as  National  Olympic 
1 Day  in  order  to  focus  attention  on 
amateur  athletics  in  schools,  col- 

Ii  leges,  business  and  industry,  and  at 
the  many  Armed  Forces  installations 
in  the  U.  S.  and  overseas. 

In  the  United  States,  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  Association  has  always  fi- 


nanced the  team’s  participation  by 
voluntary  popular  contributions.  Vir- 
tually all  the  work  for  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  Association  is  done  on  a 
volunteer  basis  and  all  of  the  com- 
mittees, coaches,  officials,  partici- 
pants, team  managers  and  trainers, 
and  all  persons  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  Games,  likewise  serve 
without  any  pay. 

Further  information  on  the  Na- 
tional Olympic  Fund  Drive  may  be 
found  in  BuPers  Notice  1710  of 
10  Aug  1955. 

• PERFORMANCE  TEST  - A new 

method  of  administering  the  per- 
formance test  portion  of  the  service- 
wide competitive  examinations  for 
advancement  of  enlisted  personnel 
will  go  into  effect  February.  In  the 
past,  performance  tests  were  admin- 
istered on  the  same  day  as  the 
scheduled  professional  examination. 
Under  the  newly  instituted  system, 
commanding  officers  may  schedule 
performance  tests  at  least  once  each 
quarter  or  more  often  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

You  must  successfully  complete 
the  performance  test,  if  one  is  re- 
quired for  your  next  higher  rate,  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  regularly  scheduled  service-wide 
competitive  examinations.  After  you 
have  successfully  passed  the  per- 
formance test  for  your  rate  there  will 
be  no  further  need  for  you  to  retake 
the  performance  test  to  become  eli- 
gible for  that  rate. 

As  has  been  the  procedure  in  the 
past,  February  examinations  will  in- 
clude examinations  for  pay  grades 
E-4,  E-5,  E-6  and  E-7.  (August 
examinations  include  examinations 
for  pay  grades  E-4,  E-5  and  E-6 
only.)  Here’s  the  schedule: 

E-7  (CPO)— first  Tuesday  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

E-6  (POI)— fourth  Tuesday  of 
February  and  August. 

E-5  (P02)— third  Tuesday  of  Feb- 
ruary and  August. 

E-4  (P03)— second  Tuesday  of 
February  and  August. 

• MSC  APPOINTMENTS-The  1955 
Naval  Examining  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  28  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Regular  Navy  re- 
ceive permanent  appointments  as 
ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps. 

Formal  notification  of  selections 
has  been  made  by  individual  letter. 
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How's  your  naval  I.Q.?  If  you  know 
your  insignia  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  you'll  have  two  thirds  of  this 
month's  quiz  licked.  But  you  should  aim 
for  a 4.0,  and  to  get  this  mark,  you'll 
also  have  to  know  about  recent  changes 
in  ships  designations.  What's  your 
score? 


1.  A man  wearing  the  crest  (left)  on 
his  hat  is  an  (a)  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Service  (b)  enlisted 
man  in  the  Merchant  Marine  (c)  officer 
in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

2.  If  you  see  a man  wearing  the 
insigne  (right)  on  his  sleeve,  you'll 
know  that  he  is  (a)  a petty  officer  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  (b)  a line  officer 
in  Merchant  Marine  (c)  a first  class 
midshipman  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 


3.  An  enlisted  man  wearing  the 
specialty  mark  of  a crossed  bench  ram- 
mer and  stove  tool  would  be  a (a) 
metalsmith  (b)  builder  (c)  molder. 

4.  A man  with  the  above  rating 
would  be  in  which  rating  group?  (a) 
Group  IV— Precision  Equipment  (b) 
Group  VII — Engineering  and  Hull  (c) 
Group  VIII— Construction. 


5.  This  ship  is  one  of  the  newer  types 
now  operating  with  the  Fleet.  It  is  the 

(a)  USS  Willis  A.  Lee  (b)  U$S  Glacier 

(b)  USS  Northampton. 

6.  If  you  answered  the  above  ques- 
tion correctly,  you'll  know  that  the  ship 
was  originally  designated  a destroyer 
leader.  Its  designation  has  now  been 
changed  to  (a)  patrol  escort  (b)  frigate 

(c)  ASW  destroyer. 

You'll  find  the  answers  to  this  quiz 
on  page  51. 
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HAWAII  BOUND  MARS  of  VR-2  just  about  to  become  airborne  as  she  roars  toward  Oakland-San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge. 


New  Dufy  for  the  Laidlaws— 

Good-bye  Frisco— Hello  Hawaii' 


X HE  AFTERNOON  SUN  paused  in  the 
' sky  over  the  bay  before  descend- 
ing into  the  Pacific  beyond  the  fabu- 
lous city  of  San  Francisco.  In  this 
setting  a Navyman  and  his  family 
arrived  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 

James  W.  Laidlaw,  ADI,  usn,  was 
en  route  to  duty  with  VR-8,  in  Ha- 
waii. Having  been  in  the  islands  be- 
fore, he  was  looking  forward  to  his 
new  duty  station.  It  would  be  espe- 
cially nice  because  his  family  was  go- 
ing to  be  with  him.  He  knew  that 
they  would  enjoy  “Alohaland”  and 
he  was  anxious  to  get  started.  His 
wife  Lucille  was  a little  nervous 
about  the  flight  but  the  kids  were 
eager  to  get  started.  Eight-year-old 
Jimmy  was  already  in  the  clouds  of 
excitement  while  Patty,  10,  and 
Larry,  four,  were  equally  enthralled 


—even  baby  Bobby,  only  16  months 
old,  seemed  anxious  to  get  the  show 
on  the  road. 

But  the  Laidlaws  had  arrived  early 
and  they  had  plenty  of  time  to  think 
about  the  trip— and  time  also  to  learn 
something  about  the  men  who  were 
to  fly  them  to  Hawaii  and  the  plane 
that  would  carry  them  there.  It  was 
comforting  to  Lucille  to  know  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  VR-2,  the 
second  oldest  air  transport  squadron 
in  the  naval  service  and  the  only  unit 
in  the  military  establishment  that 
uses  four-engine  seaplanes  as  pas- 
senger carriers. 

But  most  comforting  of  all  was  the 
fact  that  VR-2  has  maintained  a rec- 
ord of  safety  and  dependability  which 
is  yet  to  be  matched  in  the  annals  of 
seaplane  aviation. 


Her  husband  was  more  impressed 
by  statistics.  Take  a look  at  the  rec- 
ord. VR-2,  a squadron  of  Fleet  Logis- 
tic Air  Wing,  Pacific,  has  carried  over 
200,000  persons  across  the  Pacific, 
carried  over  16,000  tons  of  cargo  and 
flown  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
20  round  trips  to  the  moon— that’s  a 
lot  of  flying  in  any  book! 

Before  the  Laidlaws  had  arrived 
at  Alameda  the  cargo  on  their  plane 
had  already  been  loaded  and  the  car- 
go handlers  had  loaded  and  lashed 
down  a total  of  14,833  pounds  of 
cargo. 

The  navigators.  Lieutenant  R.  M. 
Burkett,  usn,  and  Lieutenant  J.  C. 
Novak,  usn,  and  the  pilots  LTJG 
A.  Naumchik,  usn,  and  Lieutenant 
J.  F.  Brumfield,  usn,  (the  Plane  Com- 
mander) had  been  briefed  on  the 


THE  LAIDLAWS  ARE  GREETED  by  CAPT  W.  A.  Sullivan,  USN,  CO  of  VR-2,  and  Plane  Commander,  J.  F.  Brumfield. 


weather  and  other  important  flight 
information. 

After  his  own  briefing  the  Plane 
Commander  had  passed  the  word  on 
to  the  erew  to  prepare  them  for  the 
night’s  flight. 

Then  shortly  before  it  was  time 
to  board  the  plane,  LTJG  J.  L. 
Fletcher,  usn,  the  Air  Traffic  Duty 
Officer,  briefed  the  passengers  on  in- 
teresting statistics  and  explained  the 
life  preservers  and  other  survival 
equipment  that  would  be  aboard  the 
plane.  Lucille  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  briefing  since  this  was  to 
be  her  first  flight. 

At  2035  Pacific  Standard  Time  the 
Laidlaw  family  went  aboard  the  giant 
Mars  that  was  to  carry  them  to  Ha- 
waii. Lucille  and  the  kids  wondered 
how  they  could  ever  get  such  a huge 
thing  off  the  ground.  In  the  last  light 
of  an  early  summer  day,  the  74/2-ton 
giant  strained  to  break  water  as  she 
headed  toward  the  Oakland-San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge.  Almost  before 
they  knew  it  the  Laidlaws  were  air- 
borne. The  Mars  circled  the  area  and 
gave  the  Laidlaws  their  last  look  at 
the  city  below  them. 

To  Navyman  Laidlaw  it  was 
“Good-bye  Frisco— Hello  Hawaii”— 
they  were  off  at  last!  But  it  wasn’t 
as  easy  for  Lucille,  she  knew  this  was 
the  last  land  she  would  see  for  over 
2000  miles  and  as  she  watched  the 
city  and  then  the  coast  slowly  dis- 
appear in  the  distance  it  was  like 
saying  good-bye  to  an  old  friend— 
it  was  “Goodbye  Frisco”  and  “Good- 
bye U.  S.  A.”  Then  it  was  gone  and 
only  the  ocean  could  be  seen  beneath 
them. 

The  plane  soared  into  the  sun- 
set and  they  were  off  to  start  a new 
life  among  new  surroundings  and 
with  new  Navy  friends  in  a land  she 
had  always  dreamed  of  seeing.  Lu- 
cille smiled  at  her  husband— “Stand- 
by Hawaii— here  come  the  Laidlaws!” 

When  the  plane  had  leveled  off  the 
passengers  were  permitted  to  take  a 
“Gook’s  tour”  with  the  various  crew 
members  acting  as  guides.  G.  M. 
Hall,  ADI,  USN,  the  Chief  Engineer, 
explained  the  flight  engineer’s  panel 
to  Lucille  while  Patty  and  Jimmy  at- 
tached themselves  to  J.  N.  Moscarelli, 
ADI,  USN,  another  engineer. 

Captain  W.  A.  Sullivan,  usn,  CO 
of  Air  Ti'ansport  Squadron  Two,  was 
aboard  and  made  the  heavily  loaded 
take-off.  He  then  turned  over  the 
controls  to  the  regular  pilot.  Captain 
Sullivan  e.xplained  to  Lucille  and 
Patty  how  the  navigation  chart  was 
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BIG  THRILL  for  Larry  and  Jimmy  came  when  the  pilot  let  them  sit  at  the 
controls  of  the  74'/2-ton  giant  after  the  automatic  pilot  had  been  set. 


marked  and  they  watched  their  own 
flight  progress  on  it. 

Larry  and  Jimmy  even  got  to  sit 
at  the  controls  of  the  big  Mars  after 
Plane  Commander  Brumfield  had 
made  sure  the  automatic  pilot  was 
working  properly. 

But  even  the  novelty  of  a plane’s 
tour  wears  off  when  little  tots  gel 
sleepy,  and  they  began  to  settle  down 
for  the  night.  One  of  the  plane’s  or- 
derlies, G.  G.  Minor,  AN,  usn,  looked 
after  their  comfort  and  brought  them 
all  hot  chocolate.  The  other  orderly 
was  G.  A.  Filer,  AN,  usn,  busy  seiv- 
ing  hot  coffee  to  the  grown-ups.  Most 
flights  such  as  this  one,  which  is 
scheduled  as  a passenger  “lift”,  carry 
two  orderlies  aboard,  one  for  each 


of  the  plane’s  passenger  deck  levels. 

Until  the  fall  of  1954,  nurses  were 
carried  on  trans-Pacific  trips  to  help 
care  for  dependent  and  small  chil- 
dren. Due  to  medical  requirements 
of  the  service  however,  their  allow- 
ance no  longer  exists  in  Air  Transport 
squadrons  except  for  evacuation. 

After  their  hot  chocolate  the  chil- 
dren would  have  no  trouble  going 
to  sleep— neither  would  the  grown- 
ups for  that  matter.  The  seats  of 
Mars  are  fully  reclining  and  are 
made  of  foam  rubber,  insuring  maxi- 
mum passenger  comfort.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  leg  room  available  since  the 
plane  has  the  equivalent  cubic  con- 
tent of  a 15-room  house. 

After  the  children  had  settled  down 


MORNING  BREAKFAST  high  in  the  sky  is  enjoyed  by  all  after  peaceful 
night's  sleep.  Mrs.  Laidlaw  eats  while  Daddy  feeds  16-month-old  Bobby. 


AND  SO  TO  SLEEP.  Little  Bobby  drifts 
off  to  dreamland  while  his  father,  L.  A. 
Laidlaw,  ADI,  DSN,  takes  a cat  nap. 


for  the  night,  Papa  Laidlaw  helped 
himself  to  the  coffee  that  is  always 
available  and  took  his  turn  at  touring 
the  aircraft.  He  first  visited  Radio- 
man L.  E.  McCants,  ATI,  usn,  where 
he  listened  to  reports  on  the  weather 
ahead  of  them  and  picked  up  the 
additional  information  from  McCants 
that  Mars  holds  the  current  seaplane 
nonstop  distance  mark— flying  from 
Plonolulu  to  Chicago  in  1948— a dis- 
tance of  4748  statute  miles. 

While  visiting  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Laidlaw  got  to  sit  in  on  some  first 
class  repair  work  in  the  air.  Some  of 
the  cowling  had  vibrated  loose  on 
one  of  the  engines  and  would  have 
to  be  fastened  down  from  the  inside. 
Chief  Engineer  Hall  invited  him  to 
tag  along  if  he  wanted  to  and  the 
two  of  them  crawled  out  into  the 
wing  where  Laidlaw  was  amazed 
to  see  how  work  can  actually  be  done 


DURING  'COOKS  TOUR'  of  Mars  the  Laidlaws  watch  progress  of  their  flight  on 
plane's  charts.  Below:  First  view  of  Hawaiian  scenery  is  enjoyed  by  the  Laidlaws. 


on  the  accessory  section  of  the  en- 
gine while  Mars  is  in  flight.  Although 
going  out  into  the  wing  was  not 
really  dangerous  the  expression  of 
relief  on  Lucille’s  face  was  evident 
when  her  husband  returned  to  the 
cabin. 

By  this  time  everyone  had  settled 
down  for  the  night  and  most  of  the 
passengers  were  asleep.  Laidlaw 
didn’t  know  how  many  people  were 
on  board  but  not  one  of  them  seemed 
to  have  any  trouble  dozing  off.  It 
sure  was  peaceful  there  with  his  wife 
and  children  winging  their  way  to  a 
new  duty  station.  He  had  seen  a 
lot  of  the  world  since  he  left  Wal- 
halla.  North  Dakota,  to  join  the  Navy 
back  in  1941.  Before  long  he  too  was 
fast  asleep. 

Morning  found  a plane-load  of 
hungry  passengers  eager  to  accept 
the  breakfast  served  by  the  two  or- 
derlies—and  one  of  the  hungriest  was 
baby  Bobby  who  was  enjoying  the 
flight  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

Not  long  after  the  breakfast  trays 
were  collected  they  were  told  to 
“Fasten  Seat  Belts”— they  were  land- 
ing at  Hawaii.  Only  12  hours  and 
2427  miles  after  take-off  at  Alameda 
and  already  at  their  destination!  Ex- 
cept for  Laidlaw,  his  family  was  set- 
ting foot  on  Oahu  soil  for  the  first 
time  and  there  was  a lot  of  excite- 
ment when  it  came  time  for  all  of 
them  to  disembark. 

After  a few  hurried  “Good-byes” 
to  the  crew  the  Laidlaws  left  the 
plane  to  begin  their  new  tour  of  duty. 
(For  info  on  living  conditions  in 
Hawaii  turn  to  page  42.) 

Even  as  they  stood  there  taking 
the  beautiful  scenery  the  crew 


in 


from  VR-2  was  turning  on  the  en- 
gines to  ready  the  same  aircraft  for 
a flight  back  to  Alameda  at  1630  that 
same  day. 

Looking  at  the  huge  craft  that  had 
carried  them  over  the  Pacific,  Laid- 
law found  it  hard  to  believe  that  she 
would  someday  be  replaced  by  the 
higher-flying  R3Y  Tradewind  — a 
newer  seaplane  transport.  Tradewind 
with  its  80-ton  turbo-prop  would  en- 
able Naval  Air  Transport  Squadron 
Two  to  give  even  more  efiicient  serv- 
ice to  the  Fleet.  But  Mars  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  Laidlaws  and 
the  other  passengers  who  have  trav- 
eled in  her  in  one  of  the  finest  free 
rides  in  the  Navy.— Yes,  sir;  the  Navy 
sure  takes  care  of  its  own. 


—Ted  Sammon. 
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SIGN  POINTS  OUT  interesting  liberty  possibilities  in  and  around  Pisa,  Italy. 

Touring  Sailors  Lean  toward  Pisa 


A CROSSROAD  near  Pisa,  while 
on  your  liberty  in  sunny  Italy, 
you’ll  find  it  difficult  to  decide  the 
direction  to  set  your  course. 

Whether  to  cruise  to  the  white 
sands  of  nearby  Viareggio,  the  largest 
beach  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  and 
one  of  Europe’s  finest  resorts,  or  to 
log  in  the  world  famous  landmarks 
of  Pisa,  or  just  to  relax  under  the 
umbrellas  of  a side  walk  cafe  in  the 
picturesque  Italian  port  of  Leghorn 
—that  would  be  the  question  facing 
you,  as  it  did  four  sailors  from 
uss  Arcadia  (AD  23). 

The  home  of  the  famed  leaning 
tower  won  out  in  this  case.  After 
a look  at  Leghorn  the  Navymen  ar- 


rived at  their  destination  to  enjoy 
the  sights  that  have  become  so  fa- 
miliar to  sailors  cruising  the  Med. 

The  climb  up  the  tower’s  ladder  of 
some  294  steps  and  the  view  of  Pisa 
from  the  terrace  at  the  tower’s  top 
was  “something  to  write  home 
about.”  The  sailors  also  enjoyed  their 
tour  of  the  Camposanto  and  its  sur- 
rounding galleries  of  rare  art 

Back  on  board  the  destroyer 
tender,  now  serving  as  flagship  for 
Commander  Service  Force  Sixth 
Fleet,  they  swapped  tales  of  the 
day’s  adventure  in  a foreign  land 
and  all  agreed  that  theh  geography 
lesson  Navy-style  had  it  all  over  the 
“little  red  school  house”  back  home. 


LIST  OF  PISA'S  TOWER  makes  interesting  background  for  souvenir 


photo.  Left;  Sailors  relax  in  cafe  at  Leghorn. 
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TODAY'S  NAVY  requires  both  dead  reckoning  and  latest  navigational  aids.  New  'Bowditch'  will  give  you  the  word. 


Sailors'  Best  Seller 


“The  New  American  Practical  Navi- 
gator, by  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  A.A.S., 
is  published  by  Mr.  Blunt  of  Newbury- 
port,  and  is  for  sale  at  Salem.” 


Thus  read  an  announcement  in 
the  Salem,  Mass.,  Gazette  of  1 Jun 
1802,  marking  the  first  appearance 
of  a book  which— with  many  revi- 
sions to  keep  it  up  to  date— is  still 
being  distributed  at  the  rate  of 
some  300  copies  a month. 

Sometime  next  year  similar  an- 
nouncments  will  signal  the  appear- 
anee  of  yet  another  “Bowditch.”  And 
this  “Revised  Edition  1955,”  like 
every  edition  since  1866,  will  bear 
the  phrase  “Published  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.”  For  almost  a century  it  has 
been  the  Navy’s  job  to  keep  this 
mariner’s  handbook  up  to  date. 

The  story  behind  this  how-to-do-it 
book  for  navigators— how  it  started 
and  why,  and  what  has  kept  it  going 
for  153  years— can  best  be  told  by 
looking  briefly  at  the  history  of 
marine  navigation  and  at  Bowditch 
himself. 

The  art  of  sailing  goes  back  to  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history,  with 
the  early  sailormen  practicing  their 
trade  in  rivers— with  both  banks 
usually  in  sight— in  island  archipela- 
goes or  along  coasts,  where  land 
was  just  over  the  horizon  or  to 
port  or  starboard.  But  they  also 


made  some  use  of  the  skies— after 
all,  it  was  a simple  matter  for  the 
seaman  of  those  days  to  tell  direc- 
tion from  the  quarters  on  which  the 
sun  and  moon  rose  and  set,  while 
at  night  stars  moving  across  the 
heavens  served  the  same  purpose. 
And  as  far  baek  as  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  C.  crude  charts  and  maps 
were  also  in  existence. 

Polaris,  the  Big  and  Little  Bears 
and  the  Pleiades  were  celestial  sym- 
bols for  the  earliest  sailors,  and  they 
and  their  celestial  sisters  were  an 
integral  part  of  navigation  for  the 
Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  the  Japan- 
ese and  peoples  of  the  Pacific  islands. 

As  sea  trade  continued  and 
traders  became  bolder,  a few  bril- 
liant souls  began  writing  down 
“sailing  directions.”  Records  show 
that  these  early  seafarers  also  made 
use  of  primitive  sounding  logs,  their 
knowledge  of  prevailing  winds  and 
currents  and  cumulus  clouds  mark- 
ing islands  and  shorelines.  Crude 
devices  for  finding  latitude  also 
existed,  but  longitude  was  a dif- 
ferent matter.  These  early  seamen 
usually  achieved  their  desired  land- 
fall by  finding  the  correct  latitude 
and  then  sailing  east  or  west— a time- 
consuming  method  at  best,  but  a dis- 
astrous one  if  their  latitude  was 
wrong  and  they  were  seeking  an 
island. 

After  the  fall  of  Greece  and 
Rome  the  new  maritime  powers 
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of  the  Middle  Ages  produced  even 
better  sailing  directions,  describing 
harbors  and  the  passages  between 
them,  as  well  as  everything  of  im- 
portance a navigator  needed  to  know 
for  making  a successful  passage. 
At  the  same  time,  cartographers 
had  greatly  improved  thek  charts, 
including  on  them  compass  bear- 
ings and  distances.  Still,  they  had 
little  means  of  determining  their 
exact  longitude. 

By  the  time  Nathaniel  Bowditch 
was  born— in  1773— the  science  of 
navigation  for  Yankee  skippers  was 
pretty  much  this:  Latitude  pre- 

sented no  problem,  being  easily  esti- 
mated by  means  of  a meridian  alti- 
tude of  the  sun.  Longitude  was  one 
big  headache,  although  men  con- 
cerned with  navigation  had  known 
for  years  that  longitude  could  be 
determined  by  any  one  of  several 
methods,  all  complicated. 

The  simplest  of  these  methods— 
and  the  most  popular,  naturally— 
was  the  determining  of  “lunars,”  a 
method  based  on  finding  (by  use  of 
a sextant)  the  angular  distances  be- 
tween the  moon  and  a pair  of  fixed 
stars,  then  comparing  the  results 
with  a lunar  distance  table  prepared 
in  Greenwich  time.  But  there  were 
a couple  of  problems  here:  (1)  rea- 
sonably accurate  lunar  tables  did 
not  exist  until  the  1760s:  and  (2) 
finding  longitude  by  this  method 
required  both  mathematical  skill 
and  a passion  for  accuracy— and 
too  many  shipmasters  had  neither. 
As  a result  most  skippers  continued 
to  rely  on  “dead  reckoning”  and  their 
own  “sense  of  direction.” 

Even  better,  the  chronometer  had 
recently  been  developed  in  England, 
enabling  a skipper  to  take  Green- 
wich time  right  along  on  a voyage— 
but  what  frugal  Yankee  skipper 
would  lay  out  money  for  that  fairly 
new,  frightfully  expensive  device 
when  he  had  faith  in  his  own  ability 
to  make  a fast,  profitable  run? 

When  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  on  26  Mar 
1773,  no  one  dreamed  of  the  effect 
he  would  eventually  have  on  navi- 
gation. As  a youngster  Nat  was  sent 
to  the  best  school  in  Salem,  but  he 
soon  tired  of  the  endless  spelling 
lessons  which  were  the  fate  of  the 
younger  students.  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch was  more  fascinated  by  the 
arithmetic  taught  older  lads  in  the 
one-room  school  and  decided  he,  too, 
wanted  to  study  ciphering. 

Thus  he  set  forth  on  the  sea  of 
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LIKE  THE  GREEKS  AND  EGYPTIANS,  modern  navigators  still  use  the  stars  to 
guide  their  ship.  Here,  a Navy  navigator  uses  his  sextant  to  'shoot  the  stars.' 


mathematics  which  one  day  would 
lead  to  the  Salem  Marine  Society 
to  eulogize:  “As  long  as  ships  shall 
sail,  the  needle  point  to  the  north, 
and  the  stars  go  through  their 
wonted  courses  in  the  heavens,  the 
name  of  Dr.  Bowditch  will  be 
revered.” 

But  that  was  far  in  the  future, 
and  Nat  was  little  more  than  10 
years  old  when  his  father  put  him 
to  work  in  a cooperage,  helping 
make  barrels  for  packing  Salem’s 
seagoing  commerce.  A scant  two 
years  with  staves  and  hoops  and 
endless  oak  shavings  and  the  elder 
Bowditch  apprenticed  his  son  to  a 
ship  chandler.  However,  clerking  in 
a chandlery,  like  coopering  for  his 
father,  left  Nat  plenty  of  time  to 
indulge  his  passion  for  study. 

And  study  he  did— navigation,  as- 
tronomy, surveying— anything  even 
remotely  connected  with  mathe- 
matics. His  birth  into  a seafaring 
family  living  in  a town  of  seafarers, 
coupled  with  his  consuming  interest 
in  mathematics,  made  it  only  natural 
for  young  Bowditch  to  show  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  navigation.  The 
scrawny  ship  chandler’s  apprentice 
began  a serious  study  of  navigation 
at  the  tender  age  of  13,  buying  note- 
books for  copying  out  material  from 
books  he  couldn’t  afford  to  buy. 


Nat  Bowditch 

Going  beyond  mere  study  and  the 
copying  of  other  learning,  Bowditch 
found  time  to  build  a barometer,  a 
wooden  quadrant,  a sundial— and  put 
together  an  almanac  covering  the 
years  1789  to  1823. 

While  Bowditch  was  growing  up 
the  maritime  ventures  of  Salem  were 
also  growing,  with  Salem  ships  not 
only  turning  up  in  ports  all  over 
the  world,  but— navigation  being 
what  it  was— occasionally  turning  up 
in  ports  their  skippers  had  never 
seen  before  and  hoped  never  to  see 
again. 

Bowditch  turned  21  in  1794  and 
soon  began  preparing  for  his  first 
voyage  on  a Salem  merchantman. 


He  filled  notebooks  with  naviga- 
tional data,  and  learned  such  things 
as  how  to  keep  ship’s  logs  and  sea 
journals.  The  mathematician-tumed- 
sailor  shipped  for  this  first  voyage 
as  a combination  clerk  and  second 
mate.  In  addition  to  the  tedious 
paperwork  required  of  a clerk,  he 
also  had  to  stand  watches  as  a 
mate. 

Still,  Bowditch  found  time  for  his 
studies.  At  every  chance  he  checked 
the  ship’s  position  against  his  own 
celestial  sights,  filling  notebooks  with 
his  findings  and  with  data  on  wmds, 
currents  and  soundings— and  conect- 
ing  errors  and  the  charts  and  sail- 
ing data  carried  by  the  ship. 

It  was  on  this  voyage  that  Bow- 
ditch  thought  of  a new  method  of 
making  limar  observations,  a method 
so  simple  that  even  the  most  un- 
learned seaman  could  be  taught  to 
find  his  ship’s  longitude. 

While  Bowditch  was  on  his  first 
two  voyages— and  still  finding  and 
correcting  mistakes  in  nearly  every 
chart  and  navigational  publication 
the  ship  had  aboard— an  American 
printer  brought  out  a nautical  vol- 
ume on  navigation.  It  sold  so  well 
that  he  followed  it  with  The  Prac- 
tical Navigator,  an  English  work  by 
John  Hamilton  Moore.  Bowditch 
found  numerous  errors  in  this  book 
and  a revised  edition  was  published 
based  on  Bowditch’s  corrections. 

He  continued  to  improve  his 
knowledge  and  develop  more  sim- 
plified techniques.  When  Bowditch 
left  Salem  on  his  fourth  voyage  he 
took  along  a “cargo”  of  notes  on 


navigation.  As  the  cruise  progressed, 
so  did  the  mathematician’s  endless 
search  for  new  material.  But  Bow- 
ditch also  found  time,  as  on  his 
previous  cruises,  to  try  his  ideas  on 
his  less-educated  shipmates. 

By  the  time  the  merchantman 
neared  Salem  on  her  homeward  voy- 
age, Nat  Bowditch  had  written  a 
new  type  of  simplified  handbook  of 
practical  navigation  which  corrected 
some  8000  errors  that  had  appeared 
in  previous  texts.  Published  in  1802 
and  revised  many  times  since  (but 
still  bearing  the  name  “Bodwditch”), 
the  New  American  Practical  Navi- 
gator was  a book  which  soon  earned 
for  itself  the  nickname  “seaman’s 
bible.” 

A copy  of  that  first  volume  rests 
among  the  rare  books  in  the  Hbrary 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  Hydrographic 
Office,  near  Suitland,  Md.  Between 
its  brown  leather  covers  are  276  dog- 
eared pages  of  nautical  informa- 
tion. 247  pages  of  easy-to-under- 
stand  instruction  and  29  pages  of 
tables,  sea  terms  and  assorted  in- 
formation of  use  to  the  sailor  of 
the  last  century.  In  his  instructions 
Bowditch  covered  such  subjects  as 
geometry,  trigonometry,  logarithms, 
handling  of  the  log  and  glass,  quad- 
rant and  sextant,  determination  of 
altitudes,  declinations,  time  and 
lunar  observations  (by  the  simple 
method  he  originated)— all  in  easy- 
to-read  language. 

This  first  “Bowditch”  also  con- 
tains surveying  directions,  data  on 
winds,  directions  for  finding  the 
times  of  high  tides,  notes  on  cur- 


rents and  marine  insurance  statistics. 
Assuming  almost  no  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  Bowditch 
was  intended  to  give  that  reader  a 
complete  picture  of  the  tasks  of  a 
ship’s  oflBcer. 

Before  publication  of  this  first 
New  American  Practical  Navigator, 
ships  made  their  voyages  without 
exact  calculation  of  their  courses. 
Bowditch,  in  presenting  his  easily 
understandable— and  workable— sys- 
tem of  navigation,  made  it  possible 
for  a skipper  to  sail  a straight  course 
to  his  destination  instead  of  rambling 
over  half  an  ocean.  He  helped  make 
Yankee  ships  the  world’s  fastest  at 
a time  when  the  United  States  was 
largely  dependent  upon  its  maritime 
trade. 

Although  Bowditch  gave  up  the 
sea  after  a fifth  voyage,  he  continued 
to  revise  the  Practical  Navigator 
until  his  death  in  1838.  One  of  his 
sons  continued  revisions  of  the  work 
until  1868,  when  the  U.  S.  Navy 
acquired  the  copyright— and  the 
Hydrographic  Office  acquired  the 
job  of  revising  and  updating  Bow- 
ditch. 

Navy-prepared  editions,  covering 
the  latest  advances  in  navigational 
equipment  and  techniques,  were 
printed  in  1882,  1904,  1915  and 
1925.  Despite  these  revisions,  how- 
ever, Bowditch  the  book  remained 
primarily  the  work  of  Bowditch  the 
man  until  the  edition  of  1938,  which 
embodied  the  most  extensive 
changes  made  in  the  work  since  the 
1882  edition. 

The  upcoming  edition,  the  most 
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BLUEJACKETS  plot  surface  and  upper  atmosphere  conditions,  two  important  factors  in  sea  and  air  navigation. 


extensive  revision  ever  made,  will 
be  marked  by  changing  the  color 
of  the  book’s  cover,  with  the  tan 
and  black  being  replaced  by  blue 
and  gold.  The  content  of  the  new 
edition  has  been  altered  perhaps 
even  more  radically.  No  sentence, 
example  or  table  from  previous 
editions  has  been  used  (although 
some  of  the  changes  are  minor). 
Since  the  first  Yankee  skipper  put 
to  sea  with  a Bowditch  to  guide 
him,  the  science  of  navigation  has 
been  vastly  complicated  by  new 
methods,  practices  and  devices.  Sea- 
faring men  can  readily  find  text- 
books on  the  essentials  of  naviga- 
tion — but  a good  reference  work 
covering  the  entire  field  is  some- 
thing else. 

That  need  will  be  filled  by  the 
new  Bowditch,  presenting  as  it  does 
information  not  readily  available 
from  other  sources.  Here’s  how  one 
Hydrographic  OflRce  expert  explains 
the  new  “seaman’s  bible”: 

“The  first  section  of  the  latest 
Bowditch  is  divided  into  eight  parts. 
The  first  part  is  called  ‘Funda- 
mentals.’ It  includes  first  a history 
of  navigation;  not  a recitation  of 
dates  and  facts,  but  something  to 
give  the  user  the  background  of 
navigation  today.  The  rest  of  the 
first  part  will  cover  various  ele- 
mentary subjects  such  as  chart  pro- 
jections, definitions  and  basic  con- 
cepts. The  second  part  on  ‘Piloting 
and  Dead  Reckoning’  will  be  com- 
posed of  four  chapters.  The  next 
part— ‘Electronic  Navigation’— will  be 
almost  entirely  new.  It  will  have 
four  chapters,  two  of  them  on  basic 


concepts  concerning  electronics  and 
their  use  in  navigation,  and  two  on 
application  of  these  principles  to 
specific  systems.  The  fourth  part 
will  be  ‘Celestial  Navigation.’ 

“These  first  four  parts  complete 
what  might  be  called  the  ‘how’  of 
basic  navigation.  Then  comes  part 
five,  ‘The  Practice  of  Navigation.’ 
The  first  chapter  of  this  part  will  be 
the  practice  of  marine  navigation. 
Following  this  will  be  several  chap- 
ters containing  information  for  the 
mariner  on  how  navigation  is  con- 
ducted on  a submarine,  in  polar 
regions,  in  lifeboats,  on  land,  and 
in  the  air.  Following  this  will  be  an 
entirely  new  chapter  on  the  treat- 
ment of  navigational  errors.  This 
will  not  be  concerned  with  the 
blunders  of  the  navigator,  but  the 
errors,  realizing  that  no  information 
he  has  is  completely  accurate.  The 

When  the  New 
Bowditch  Will  Be  Available 

Material  to  be  included  in  the 
new  edition  of  “Bowditch”  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  the  edi- 
tion is  now  in  the  process  of  being 
printed  and  bound.  However,  it 
is  not  expected  to  be  ready  for 
distribution  until  about  June  1956. 

The  Navy  Hydrographic  Office 
has  requested  that  personnel  do 
NOT  write  to  them  requesting  in- 
formation or  copies  of  the  new 
volume.  Announcement  of  its 
availability  will  be  made  in  the 
Notice  to  Mariners  and  All  Hands 
when  the  new  edition  is  available. 


chapter  will  consider  the  size,  nature, 
and  application  of  these  errors.  The 
last  three  parts  will  deal  with 
‘Oceanography,’  ‘Weather,’  and  the 
‘Production  of  Charts,’  including  hy- 
drographic surveying.  There  will  be 
a total  of  44  chapters,  plus  lengthy 
appendices  including  37  ‘Useful 
Tables.’  ” 

Aside  from  its  reference  aspects, 
the  revised  Bowditch  embodies  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  step-by-step 
solution  of  navigational  problems  to 
the  interpretation  of  results.  It  lists 
the  considerations  that  might  apply 
in  a particular  situation,  and  sug- 
gests that  a decision  can  only  be 
made  by  someone  on  the  spot,  after 
evaluation  of  available  information. 
The  new  volume  also  devotes  space 
to  a full  development  of  the  Sumner 
“line  of  position,”  a less  limited 
method  of  finding  position  than  that 
of  latitude  and  longitude  as  usually 
found. 

As  you  can  see,  the  new  Ameri- 
can Practical  Navigator  doesn’t 
sound  much  like  the  volume  old 
Nat  Bowditch  fathered  some  150 
years  ago.  But  you  can  bet  your 
sea  boots  on  one  thing:  the  new 
“seaman’s  bible”  with  its  1300-odd 
pages  retains  the  simplicity  which 
marked  its  forebears.  And  it,  too, 
is  destined  to  occupy  an  honored 
position  in  the  charthouses  and  on 
the  bridges  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Fleet,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

For,  although  the  new  Bowditch 
will  be  “a  book  of  a different  color,” 
you  may  be  sure  it  continues  to  merit 
its  nickname. 
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Arlington- It  Portrays  Navy  History 


000  graves  in  the  cemetery,  repre- 
senting every  state  in  the  union. 

Arlington  has  a full  share  of  the 
records  and  symbols  of  naval  history, 
from  the  tombs  of  unknown  sailors 
to  the  mast  of  uss  Maine;  sea  fighters 
from  the  Civil  War’s  David  Dixon 
Porter  to  Sampson  and  Schley,  neme- 
sis of  the  Spaniard’s  fleet;  from  Far- 
ragut  to  VADM  Marc  Mitscher  of 
WW  II  fame.  Here  too  you  will  find 
monuments  of  sailors  who  have 
reached  for  the  limits  of  the  earth, 
from  Lieutenant  Wilkes  who  ex- 
plored the  Antarctic  to  Admiral 
Peary,  conqueror  of  the  North  Pole. 

Historically,  the  rolling  hills  which 
now  make  up  the  cemetery  were 
part  of  an  1100-acre  plantation 
bought  by  John  Parke  Custis  in 
1778.  The  Custis  family  retained  the 
estate  until  it  was  seized  by  Union 
General  Winfield  Scott  in  1861— as 
a precaution  against  the  Federal 
leaders  across  the  Potomac  being 
forced  to  look  down  the  muzzles  of 
Rebel  cannon. 

In  July  1861,  shortly  after  seizure 
of  the  property,  the  entire  area  be- 
came an  armed  camp,  with  two  forts 
and  a field  hospital  in  operation. 
The  U.S.  acquired  title  to  the  estate 
in  1864.  i 

The  first  military  burial  was  made 
in  the  cemetery  on  13  May  1864,  ' 

almost  a month  before  the  property 
was  set  aside  as  a national  cemetery. 
The  first  unknown  soldier  was  buried 
two  days  later.  These  early  burials 
were  at  the  northeast  corner  of  pres- 
ent-day Arlington,  near  the  Ridge 
Road  entrance  to  Fort  Myer’s  North 
Post. 

For  the  casual  visitor,  perhaps  the 
two  most  interesting  sections  of  Ar- 
lington center  around  the  Memorial 
Amphitheater  and  the  Custis-Lee 
Mansion.  The  mansion,  built  by  the  i 
Custis  family  more  than  a century  j 
ago,  was  formerly  known  as  Arlington  | 
House.  However,  it  became  Robert  E. 
Lee’s  home  after  his  marriage  to  Mary  I 
Anne  Randolph  Custis  in  1831.  The 
house,  restored  to  its  original  con-  j 
dition,  is  open  to  the  public.  Uni- 
formed servicemen  may  tour  the 
mansion  without  charge. 

Around  the  mansion,  on  the  slopes 
overlooking  the  Potomac  are  the 
graves  of  many  distinguished  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
Half  hidden  beneath  a towering  ever- 


A RLiNGTON  National  Cemetery 
^ is-to  most  of  us— the  site  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and 
a place  of  geometrical  rows  of  small 
marble  headstones;  a port  of  call  for 
the  national  capital’s  endless  stream 
of  tourists  and  tour  busses.  What 
you’ve  read,  newsreels,  perhaps,  or  a 
casual  tour  in  the  vicinity  might  also 
ha\'e  given  you  the  impression  that 
Arlington  is  all-Army. 

A journey  through  this  great  na- 
tional shrine  will  convince  you,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  It’s  true  that  Arling- 
ton is  “surrounded”  by  historic  Fort 
Myer  and  that  Arlington  (like  all 
open  national  cemeteries)  is  admin- 
istered by  Army’s  Quartermaster 
Corps.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
cemetery  is  open  to  members  and 


honorably  separated  former  mem- 
bers of  all  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Here— in  some  420  acres  of  wooded 
hills  and  grassy  slopes— are  simple 
headstones  marking  the  graves  of 
men  who  have  made  American  his- 
tory. And  here  are  many  more  stones 
naming  the  “little  guys,”  the  seamen 
and  PFCs  and  corporals  who  also 
played  a part  in  that  history.  These 
stones  represent  men  from  practi- 
cally every  U.S.  military  campaign— 
the  American  Revolution,  War  of 
1812  and  the  Mexican  border  dis- 
putes; the  Nicaraguan  Campaign 
and  the  Spanish-American  War; 
World  Wars  I and  II  and  Korea.  All 
told,  there  are  approximately  100,- 


MAST  OF  USS  MAINE  and  anchor  similar  to  one  carried  by  the  ill-fated  ship, 
stand  as  a memorial  to  the  Navymen  who  lost  their  lives  in  Havana  Harbor. 
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SAILORS  TOUR  ARLINGTON'S  wooded  hills  and  grassy  slopes  where  memorials  stand  to  men  who  have  made  history. 


gieen  is  a small  weatherworn  stone 
marking  the  final  resting  plaee  of 
David  Dixon  Porter,  usn,  (1813- 
1891),  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
brilliant  Civil  War  admirals.  A lieu- 
tenant at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Porter  in  little  more  than  two  years 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  and  the  command  of  a 
squadron.  After  peace  came  he 
served  from  1865  to  1869  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy, 
doing  much  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  that  organization.  In  1866  he  was 
promoted  to  vice  admiral  and  on  the 
death  of  Farragut  in  1870,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  admiral. 

Other  points  of  interest  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mansion  include: 

• Temple  of  Fame,  a white  octag- 
onal memorial  to  12  notable  Ameri- 
cans, including  Admiral  Farragut. 

• Grave  of  Navy’s  Charles  G. 
Wilkes  (1798-1877),  a polar  ex- 
plorer. Lt.  Wilkes  showed  great  cour- 
age in  leading  a poorly-equipped 
expedition  in  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration in  1840  of  the  Antarctic 
territory  which  bears  his  name.  Then, 
during  the  Civil  War,  Wilkes  com- 
manded the  steam  sloop  San  Jacinto 
which  halted  a British  ship  to  re- 
move a pair  of  Confederate  gentle- 
men newly-appointed  “diplomatic 
commissioners”  to  England.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  the  commissioners 
were  freed  and  allowed  to  proceed 
on  their  journey.  Shortly  after  this 
episode,  Wilkes  was  retired  as  a rear 
admiral. 

o Grave  of  Admiral  Winfield  Scott 
Schley  (1839-1911),  who  among 
other  things,  established  the  first 
school  for  Navy  cooks  and  who  had 
a hand  in  the  change  to  government- 
procured  clothing  for  sailors.  But 
those  accomplishments  were  of  little 
interest  outside  the  Navy.  The  na- 
tion first  became  aware  of  Schley 
when  he  headed  an  1884  expedition 
which  rescued  survivors  of  an  Arctic 


POINTS  OF  INTEREST  INCLUDE  marker  to  RADM  Peary.  Below,  names  of  the 
known  dead  from  Maine  are  inscribed  in  stone  below  mast  of  their  ship. 


expedition  headed  by  the  Army’s 
Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greely.  His  chief 
claim  to  fame,  however,  derives  from 
his  part  in  the  destruction  of  Spanish 
Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet  at  Santiago 
in  1898. 

• Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Dead  of 
the  Civil  War,  a granite  sarcophagus 
over  a common  vault  containing  the 
remains  of  2111  Union  soldiers. 
These  unknown  dead  were  brought 
to  Arlington  in  1866  from  Manassas 
and  other  nearby  Virginia  points. 

The  Arlington  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater is  an  oval  colonnaded  struc- 
ture in  the  classical  design,  built  of 
white  Vermont  marble  and  seating 
5000  persons.  Below  the  stage  on 
the  east  front  of  the  building  are  48 
crypts,  designed  for  the  burial  of  one 
man  from  each  state  who  has  per- 
formed distinguished  service  for  his 
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BEST  KNOWN  AT  ARLINGTON  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  Inscription 
reads,  'Here  rests  in  honored  glory  an  American  Soldier  known  but  to  God.' 


country.  None  of  tliese  crypts  has 
\ et  been  used. 

An  older  amphitheater,  a wisteria- 
eovered  pergola,  may  be  seen  near 
Lee  Mansion.  Built  in  187.3,  it  was 
the  site  of  annual  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices before  the  erection  of  the  Memo- 
rial Amphitheater. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier, which  is  probably  America’s 
most  famous  war  memorial,  stands 
at  the  east  front  of  the  newer  amphi- 


theater. The  tomb  is  a single  block 
of  Colorado  Yule  marble  14  feet 
long,  11  feet  high  and  8 feet  wide, 
bearing  the  inscription  “Here  rests 
in  honored  glory  an  American  Sol- 
dier known  but  to  God.” 

The  Mast  of  the  Maine  Memorial, 
across  Memorial  Drive  from  the  am- 
irhitheater,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting spots  in  the  cemetery  for 
Navymen.  Here,  faeing  the  mast  of 
their  ill-fated  ship,  lie  the  remains  of 


men  who  lost  their  lives  in  Havana 
Harbor  back  in  1898. 

uss  Maine,  a second-class  battle- 
ship under  command  of  Captain 
Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  had  arrived  in 
the  harbor  on  24  January  for  a 
friendly  visit.  At  2140  in  the  eve- 
ning of  15  February  an  explosion 
took  plaee  which  instantly  destroyed 
the  vessel,  sending  it  to  the  bottom 
with  the  loss  of  two  officers  and  264 
men.  The  ship’s  pet  eat  and  her  cap- 
tain survived,  however. 

According  to  findings  of  the  Court 
of  Inquiry:  “The  destruction  of  the 
Maine  occurred  at  9:40  p.m.  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February,  1898,  in 
the  harbor  of  Havana,  Cuba,  she 
being  at  the  time  moored  to  the 
same  buoy  to  which  she  had  been 
taken  upon  her  arrival.  There  were 
two  explosions  of  a distinctly  differ- 
ent character,  with  a very  short  but 
distinct  interval  between  them,  and 
the  forward  part  of  he  ship  was 
lifted  to  a marked  degree  at  the  time 
of  the  first  explosion.  The  first  ex- 
plosion was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
report  like  that  of  a gun,  while  the 
second  explosion  was  more  open, 
prolonged,  and  of  greater  volume. 
This  seeond  explosion  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  caused  by  the 
partial  explosion  of  two  or  more  of 
the  forward  magazines  of  the  Maine. 

“On  the  night  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Maine  everything  had  been 
reported  secure  for  the  night  at  8 
p.m.  by  reliable  persons,  through  the 
proper  authorities,  to  the  command- 
ing officer.  At  the  time  the  Maine 
was  destroyed  the  ship  was  quiet, 
and,  therefore,  least  liable  to  acci- 
dent caused  by  movements  from 
those  on  board.” 

The  bodies  of  those  recovered  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster  were  buried 
temporarily  in  Havana.  Then  165 
were  reburied  in  impressive  cere- 
monies at  Arlington  in  December 
1899.  In  1910  plans  were  made  for 
raising  the  ship,  and  for  burial  in 
Arlington  of  the  bodies  thus  re- 
covered. So,  on  March  1912  an  ad- 
ditional 65  men  were  buried  in  the 


FROM  SEAMAN  TO  ADMIRAL,  from  private  to  general,  all  have  a place  in  this 
national  shrine  for  men  of  all  services  who  have  served  their  country  well. 


area. 

Their  memorial  consists  of  a mar- 
ble base  surmounted  by  one  of 
Maine’s  mizzenmasts.  The  base  rep- 
resents a battleship  turret  and  also 
serves  as  a receiving  vault.  Around 
its  sides  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  men  who  died  in  the  explosion, 
men  with  such  ratings  as  coal  passer, 
machinist,  seaman,  landsman,  gun- 
ner’s mate,  fireman,  marine,  oiler. 


ALL  HANDS 


apothecary,  carpenter's  mate  and 
coppersmith.  The  names  of  the  two 
officers  who  went  down  with  the 
ship,  as  well  as  another  who  later 
died  of  his  injuries  received  at  that 
time,  are  also  inscribed  on  the 
memorial. 

The  remainder  of  their  story  is 
told  by  headstones  marked  simply 
“Unknown,”  “Three  Unknown”  or 
“Five  Unknown,”  uss  Maine.  A few 
of  the  stones  bear  names. 

On  a leisurely  cruise  around  Ar- 
lington’s 13  miles  of  avenues  and 
the  paved  walks  you  will  spot  nu- 
merous other  points  of  interest,  some 
Navy,  some  not.  Located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  Jackson  Circle  (and  visible 
from  the  Maine  memorial)  is  a mon- 
ument erected  by  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  “To  Our 
Dead  Heroes.”  A single  female  fig- 
ure, bearing  an  olive  branch  and 
representing  the  South  at  peace,  sur- 
mounts the  monument.  Thirty-two 
lifesize  figures  around  the  base  show 
Southern  Civil  War  scenes.  Graves 
of  some  400  Confederate  dead  and 
their  descendants  are  located  in  the 
circle  around  the  memorial. 

Nearby  lie  patriots  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812, 
transferred  to  Arlington  in  1892 
from  an  old  Georgetown  burial 
ground. 

A simple  spire  on  Miles  Avenue  is 
inscribed  with  the  story  of  Midship- 
man James  Thomas  Cruse,  a story 
that  ranks  him  with  the  Navy’s  more 
heroic  figures.  Cruse  died  19  July 
1907  from  injuries  received  in  an  ex- 
plosion aboard  uss  Georgia.  The  19- 
year-old  midshipman’s  words  when 
aid  was  offered  make  his  epitaph; 
“Never  mind  me,  1 am  all  right. 
Look  after  those  other  fellows.” 

A bronze  plaque  tells  the  story  of 
a battered  monument  which  once 
stood  on  Flamenco  Island  in  Panama 
Bay  and  is  now  on  Capron  Drive. 
The  stone  was  erected  on  Flamenco 
by  officers  and  men  of  uss  Lancaster, 
in  memory  of  nine  shipmates  who 
died  and  were  buried  there  during 
Lancaster  s first  cruise  in  those  seas, 
1860-61.  In  1911  the  monument  was 
transferred  to  Isthmian  Canal  Zone, 
then  in  19L5  to  Arlington. 

Atop  a breezy  knoll  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Arlington  stands  a 
granite  terrestrial  globe,  with  a 
bronze  star  marking  the  North  Pole. 
Here,  overlooking  the  Pentagon,  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Potomac  and 
southern  Maryland,  is  enshrined  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  Navy’s  most 


famous  explorers  — Rear  Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary  (1856-1920). 

Preliminary  journeys  in  North 
Greehland  led  to  Peary’s  determina- 
tion to  conquer  the  pole.  Realizing 
that  his  only  chance  of  success  lay 
in  willing  service  from  Eskimos, 
Peary  lived  among  them,  making 
friends  and  learning  their  methods 
for  survival  in  the  frozen  wastes. 
Like  most  great  e.xplorers,  Peary 
trained  for  his  task  by  years  of  hard 
work,  learning  from  each  success, 
each  failure. 

Setting  sail  in  1908,  Admiral 
Peary  recruited  Eskimos  and  set  up 
advance  bases.  Finally,  on  22  Feb 
1909  he  and  a party  of  five  started 
their  march  on  the  North  Pole.  His 
records  show  that  the  Pole  was 
reached  on  6 Apr  1909,  thereby  ac- 
complishing a task  which  dozens  of 
hardy  dreamers  had  tried. 

Nearby  is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Memorial,  a low  pyramid  designed 
to  suggest  the  dangers  of  coastal 
navigation  and  the  Coast  Guard’s 
ideals  of  steadfastness  and  endur- 
ance. The  memorial  was  erected  in 
memory  of  the  officers  and  crewmen 
of  the  Coast  Guard  ship  Seneca  and 
the  cutter  Tampa,  both  lost  with  all 
hands.  Seneca  was  lost  while  at- 
tempting to  salvage  a torpedoed  Brit- 
ish steamer  in  September,  1918; 
Tampa  was  sunk  by  an  enemy  sub- 
marine a few  days  later. 

Simple  headstones  near  the  inter- 
section of  Roosevelt  and  Grant 
Drives  mark  the  graves  of  William 
Franklin  Knox  (1874-1946),  World 
War  II  Seeretary  of  the  Navy;  and 


VADM  Marc  A.  Mitscher  (1887- 
1947).  Mitscher,  eommanding  Car- 
rier Task  Force  58,  led  the  attack 
across  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II— 
developing  in  the  process  a new  con- 
cept of  sea  warfare.  Tough  and  tire- 
less beneath  his  perennial  baseball 
cap,  Admiral  Mitscher  was  made  of 
rare  material:  Entering  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1904,  he  “bilged  out” 
in  1906  (earning  in  the  process  the 
nickname  “Pete,”  after  the  first  mem- 
ber of  his  class  to  fail).  He  was  re- 
appointed immediately  and  com- 
pleted the  Academy  without  dis- 
tinction—yet  he  had  the  rare  honor 
in  later  years  of  being  offered  (and 
turning  down)  the  Navy’s  number 
one  billet,  that  of  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Less  than  two  years 
later,  in  1947,  Admiral  Mitscher 
died  in  Norfolk  Naval  Hospital, 
while  serving  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

On  a hillside  to  the  right  of 
Arlington’s  elaborate  memorial  en- 
trance are  the  graves  of  such  well- 
known  Americans  as  President  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft  (1857-19.30);  and 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  (1843-1926), 
son  of  the  Civil  War  president,  who 
became  Secretary  of  War. 

There,  too,  you  will  find  the  Hon- 
orable James  V.  Forrestal  (1892- 
1949),  a lieutenant  (and  pilot)  in 
the  World  War  I Naval  Reserve 
Force,  who  eventually  became  Un- 
dersecretary and  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  nation’s  first  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  His  epitaph:  “In 
the  great  cause  of  good  govern- 
ment.” —Barney  Baugh,  JOl,  usn 


MEMORIAL  AMPHITHEATER  of  white  Vermont  marble  was  completed  in  1920. 
It  seats  5000  and  replaces  an  older  one  built  in  1873  for  ceremonial  use. 
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Line-up  of  Winners  in  Service  Sports 


Rifle  and  Pistol 

The  “big  shots”  in  the  Navy  met 
in  the  All-Navy  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Championships  held  in  August  at  the 
Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Va.  The  team  from  the 
Ninth  Naval  District,  coached  by 
Captain  J.F.  Harper,  usn,  command- 
ing ofiicer  of  the  Great  Lakes  Ad- 
ministrative Command,  captured  the 
Navy  rifle  championship  with  a final 
score  of  1360. 

The  Potomac  River  Naval  Com- 
mand pistol  team,  led  by  Com- 
mander E.E.  Hedblom,  MC,  usn, 
of  NAS  Patuxent  Rixer,  Md.,  took 
the  All-Navy  pistol  team  title  with 
a score  of  1074.  The  PRNC  team 
score  was  seven  points  better  than 
the  score  of  the  runner-up  Com- 
ELEVEN  team.  The  11th  Naval  Dis- 
trict team  also  finished  second  in  the 
rifle  matches,  trailing  by  49  points. 

In  the  individual  competition, 
C.L.  Frazier,  AOC,  usn,  of  VW-2, 
at  Patu.xent  River,  Md.,  and  Cap- 
tain J.F.  Harper,  usn,  tied  for  the 


individual  rifle  championship,  each 
having  a final  score  of  452.  Frazier, 
however,  was  awarded  the  cham- 
pionship since  he  outscored  Captain 
Harper,  17-10,  in  the  number  of 
shots  in  the  “V.”  The  individual 
pistol  championship  was  taken  by 
J.B.  Carroll,  AOC,  usn,  of  NTC  San 
Diego  with  a score  of  559. 

Chief  Carroll  also  won  the  title  in 
the  national  .45  caliber  matches  with 
a score  of  571.  In  the  other  two  in- 
dividual matches.  Chief  Machinist 
Offutt  Pinion,  usn,  of  NAS  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  won  first  place.  . 

CWO  Pinion  fired  a 574  to  win 
the  National  .22  caliber  match  and 
scored  a 577  to  win  the  title  in  the 
Center  Fire,  National  Match  Course. 

Competitors  in  the  All-Navy  were 
selected  from  rifle  and  pistol  shooters 
participating  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
and  Pacific  Fleet  championships.  The 
two  Fleet  matches  were  held  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  and  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  respectively. 

In  the  Pacific  Fleet  matches,  the 


11th  ND  won  the  team  titles  in  both 
the  rifle  and  pistol  matches.  V.H. 
Farr„  CMC,  usn,  of  ComPhibPac, 
won  the  individual  pistol  champion- 
ship with  a score  of  588.  Captain 
L.M.  Mu'stin,  usn,  of  ComEUEVEN, 
was  close  behind  with  a 557  score 
while  J.B.  Carroll,  AOC,  usn,  of 
NTC  San  Diego,  finished  third  with 
549. 

The  winning  pustol  team  con- 
sisted of  L.W.  Yokum,  GMC,  usn, 
of  GomPhibPac,  and  Fan',  Garroll 
and  Gaptain  Mustin. 

The  champion  Pacific  Fleet  rifle 
team  from  GomELEVEN  was  made  up 
of  LTJG  W.A.  Brobst,  usn,  A.W.  Sei- 
vers,  ADG,  usn,  D.R.  Sherman, 
GMG,  USN,  and  Lieutenant  G.W.. 
Glore,  USN. 

LTJG  Brobst  was  high  man  in 
the  individual  rifle  championship 
with  a 460  score,  followed  by  A.W. 
Seivers,  AOG,  usn,  with  455,  and 
Lieutenant  Glore  with  449. 

In  the  Atlantic  Fleet  matches,  the 
9th  ND  team  copped  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  rifle  matches  with  a score  of 
862. 

The  winning  team  of  Gaptain 
J.F,  Harper,  usn.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.B.  Shaw,  USN,  N.C.  Wett- 
stead,  ICC,  usn,  and  W.C.  Vandiver,, 
PNl,  USN,  led  the  runner-up  AirLant 
team  by  42  points 

The  6th  ND  team  scored  1056 
points  to  win  the  Atlantic  Fleet  pis- 
tol championship.  Team  members 
were  A.C.  Johns,  ADC,  usn,  A.L. 
Jackson,  ADC,  usn,  W.L.  Lowe, 
PHC,  USN,  and  C.L.  Alexander,  ADI, 
USN.  The  runner-up  PRNC  team 
trailed  the  winners  by  12  points. 

L.M.  Rizzola,  PHC,  usn,  of  the 
Naval  Station,  Annapolis,  Md.,  al- 
most made  a elean  sweep  of  all  in- 
dividual pistol  matches.  He  took  first 
place  in  the  National  .22  Caliber 
match.  National  (Center  Fire)  .38 
ealiber  revolver  match  and  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  match.  He  also  placed 
second  in  the  national  .45  caliber 
pistol  match. 

J.H.  Lucas,  ADC,  usn,  of  NAS 
Norfolk,  was  first  in  the  individual 
national  .45  caliber  pistol  match.  In 
the  individual  rifle  competition,  W.C. 
Vandiver,  PNl,  usn,  of  NTC  Great 
Lakes,  took  top  honors  with  a score 
of  444.  J.V.  Frazier,  PH2,  usn,  of 
the  Fleet  Camera  Party  at  Newport, 
R.I.,  was  second  with  a 438  score. 


NO  'MAGGIE'S  DRAWERS'  fanned  the  air  when  Navy's  'big  shots'  met 
and  sighted  in  at  the  '55  All-Navy  Rifle  and  Pistol  Championship  match. 


ALL  HANDS 


BEN  SOBIERAJ,  AK3,  USN,  of  FASRon  109,  gets  on  the  ball.  'Little  Ben'  won 
the  1955  All-Navy  Open  Division  Singles  during  matches  at  Newport,  R.  I. 


Swimming 

Atlantic  Fleet  mermen  dominated 
the  1955  Eastern  All-Navy  swimming 
and  diving  meet  held  at  NAS  Dallas, 
Texas,  as  they  won  first  places  in 
seven  of  the  12  events.  NTC  Bain- 
bridge  swimmers  annexed  the  remain- 
ing first  spots. 

The  women’s  All-Navy  Eastern 
swimming  meet  was  held  at  the  same 
time  at  NAS  Dallas.  There  were  five 
events  scheduled  in  the  women’s 
swim  competition.  LTJG  Olive  Rat- 
kiewich,  usnr(w),  of  the  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  won  the  100-meter 
backstroke  while  the  other  four 
events  were  won  by  Carol  A.  Bishop, 
HN,  usn(w)  and  Marlene  M. 
Jacques,  HN,  usn(w),  both  from 
NTC  Bainbridge,  Md.  Bishop  won 
both  the  100-meter  freestyle  and 
100-meter  backstroke  while  Jacques 
was  winner  in  both  the  1-  and  3- 
meter  diving  events. 

Double  winners  in  the  men’s 
events  were  Darrell  Chadwell,  FN, 
USN,  Ensign  Robert  E.  Clemons, 
usNR,  and  Charles  B.  DeForest,  SN, 
USN,  all  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  team. 
The  Bainbridge  relay  team  also  won 
two  events,  the  400-meter  freestyle 
and  the  400-meter  freestyle  medley 
relays. 

Highlight  of  the  meet  came  dur- 
ing the  400-meter  freestyle  relay. 
Keith  Petersen,  SA,  usn,  anchor  man 
of  the  Bainbridge  team  was  many 
yards  behind  the  anchor  man  of  the 
leading  Atlantic  Fleet  team.  Coing 
into  the  final  25  yards,  Petersen 
really  put  on  steam  to  overcome  a 
12-yard  lead  and  win  by  an  arm’s 
length.  Petersen  swam  his  leg  of  the 
relay  in  an  even  60  seconds. 

Summary: 

100-meter  Butterfly— Ensign  Rob- 
ert E.  Clemons,  LantFlt;  Richard 
Jeffrey,  PNSA,  NTC  Bainbridge;  En- 
sign Kendall  Schmelling,  LantFlt. 
Time:  1:20.5. 

100-meter  Backstroke  — Thomas 
Werner,  SA,  usn,  NTC  Bainbridge; 
Terrance  C.  Tyler,  SA,  usn,  LantFlt; 
Kenneth  B.  Meiner,  SN,  usn,  UDT- 
21.  Time:  1:13.6. 

100-meter  Breaststroke  — Ensign 
Robert  E.  Clemons,  LantFlt;  Rich- 
ard Jeffrey,  SA,  usn,  NTC  Bain- 
bridge; Nathaniel  S.  Clifford,  RD3, 
USN,  LantFlt.  Time:  1:22.6. 

100-meter  Freestye  — Keith  Peter- 
sen, SA,  USN,  NTC  Bainbridge,  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  Kirley  P. 
Ambler,  LantFlt;  Harold  E.  Blamire, 
AN,  USN,  LantFlt.  Time:  1:01.4. 


1-meter  Diuing— Darrell  Chadwell, 
FN,  USN,  LantFlt,  411.50  points; 
Robert  J.  LeCault,  SR,  NTC  Bain- 
bridge, 409.90  points;  Robert  L. 
Blann,  YN3,  usn,  LantFlt,  374.75. 

3-meter  Diu/ng— Darrell  Chadwell, 
FN,  USN,  LantFlt,  387  points;  Rich- 
ard W.  Pope,  J03,  USN,  NAS  Corpus 
Christi,  382.20  points;  Robert  L. 
Blann,  YN3,  usn,  LantFlt,  374.75 
points. 

200-meter  Freestyle— Keith  Peter- 
sen, SA,  usn,  NTC  Bainbridge; 
Charles  B.  DeForest,  SN,  usn,  Lant- 
Flt; Loren  D.  Picking,  SK3,  usn, 
LantFlt.  Time:  2:26.3. 

400-meter  Freestyle  — Charles  B. 
DeForest,  SN,  usn,  LantFlt;  Loren 
D.  Picking,  SK,  usn,  LantFlt;  Thom- 
as J.  Clark,  FN,  usn,  LantFlt.  Time: 
5:28.2. 

400-meter  Individual  Medley— En- 
sign Kendall  H.  Schmelling,  LantFlt; 
Peter  S.  Eckert,  EM3,  usn,  LantFlt; 
T.D.  Frank,  TD3,  usn,  9th  ND. 
Time:  8:05.9. 

400-meter  Medley  Relay  — NTC 
Bainbridge  (T.  Werner,  R.  Jeffrey, 
K.  Petersen  and  T.  C.  Allen);  At- 
lantic Fleet.  Time:  5:09.0. 

400-meter  Freestyle  Relay— h\TC 
Bainbridge  (J.L.  Allen,  T.  Werner, 
T.C.  Allen  and  K.  Petersen);  At- 


lantic Fleet;  Ninth  Naval  District. 
Time:  4:21.3. 

1300-meter  Freestyle— Charles  B. 
DeForest,  SN,  usn,  LantFlt;  Loren 
D.  Picking,  SK3,  usn,  LantFlt; 
Thomas  Clark,  FN,  usn,  LantFlt. 
Time:  22:43.8. 

Summary  of  women’s  events: 

100  meter  Backstroke— Eieutenant 
(junior  Crade)  Olive  Ratkiewich, 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  Time: 
1:35.0. 

100-meter  Freestyle  — Carol  A. 
Bishop,  HN,  USN,  NTC  Bainbridge. 

100-meter  Breaststroke— Carol  A. 
Bishop,  HN,  USN,  NTC  Bainbridge. 

1-meter  Diving— Marlene  Jacques, 
HN,  USN,  NTC  Bainbridge. 

3-meter  Dining— Marlene  Jacques, 
HN,usn,  NTC  Bainbridge. 

Golf 

Navy  golfers  couldn’t  solve  the 
Langley,  Va.,  AFB  course  and  ended 
up  in  fourth  place  in  the  1955  Inter- 
Service  golf  tournament.  The  Air 
Force  team  won  the  Open  Division 
championship  and  the  James  A.  For- 
restal  Trophy  for  the  third  time. 

Top  honors  in  the  Senior  Division 
of  the  tourney  went  to  Commander 
K.K.  Bridge,  DC,  usn,  of  the  Bethes- 
da Naval  Hospital.  He  had  a 54-hole 
score  of  236.  His  rounds  of  74-80-82 
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ALL-NAVY  GOLF  champs  line  up:  L to  rf  RADM  C.  H.  Duerfeldt,  who  presented  trophies;  LCDR  J.  W.  Kinder;  LTJG 
J.  B.  Rountree;  Don  Collett,  JOC;  CAPT  T.  B.  Neblett,  Co,  NAS  Patuxent  River;  CDR  K.  K.  Bridge;  CDR  A.  L.  Johnson; 
CDR  L.  W.  Meachum,  Golf  Activities  Officer;  and  LCDR  V.  L.  Brown,  Special  Services  Officer  for  the  golf  meet. 


were  two  strokes  better  than  Air 
Force  Master  Sergeant  Amil  Mal- 
lada  of  Hamilton  AFB.  Marine  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  Junior  Brodus  of  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  was  third  with  240. 

Don  Collett,  Chief  Journalist  from 
the  staff,  Commander  Air  Force, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  was  top  Navy 
golfer  in  the  Inter-Service,  with  a 
72-hole  total  of  303.  The  former  All- 
Navy  basketball  player  had  rounds 
of  78-74-74-77  to  finish  eight  strokes 
behind  the  leader. 

Lieutenant  Ray  Terry,  USAF,  of 
Patrick  AFB,  Fla.,  posted  the  low 
score  in  the  tournament  but  was  ex- 
tended two  extra  holes  by  teammate 
Lieutenant  Miller  W.  Barber,  of  Per- 
rin AFB.  At  the  end  of  72  holes,  the 
two  Air  Force  golfers  were  tied  with 
identical  scores  of  29.5.  At  the  sec- 
ond extra  hole,  Terry  sank  a 15-foot 
putt  to  win  medalist  honors. 

In  the  final  team  standings,  the  Air 
Force  team  had  1211  strokes  while 
the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  teams 
tied  for  second  with  1237  total 
strokes.  Navy  was  three  strokes  be- 
hind with  a total  team  score  of  1240. 

Lieutenant  Commander  James 


Kinder,  MSC,  usn,  of  Bethesda  Na- 
val Hospital,  was  runner-up  on  the 
Navy  team  with  a final  score  of  309. 
The  other  golfers  on  the  Navy  team, 
and  their  scores,  were  Bill  Scar- 
brough, Jr.,  AOC,  USN,  of  VP-16, 
313;  Dick  Diversi,  AK3,  usn,  of  NAS 
Brunswick,  Me.,  315;  and  LT(jg) 
Jackson  B.  Rountree,  of  the  Naval 
Security  Station,  Wash.,  D.C.,  323. 

All-Navy  Golf 

The  scores  posted  in  the  Inter- 
Service  tourney  by  the  Navymen 
weren’t  anywhere  indicative  of  the 
golfing  ability  of  the  sea  service  shot- 
makers.  This  was  quite  evident  from 
the  scores  of  the  players  in  the  All- 
Navy  tournament  held  at  the  Cedar 
Point  Golf  Course  at  NATC  Patux- 
ent River,  Md. 

Lieutenant  Commander  James 
Kinder,  MSC,  usn,  of  Bethesda  Na- 
val Hospital,  shot  282,  six  under  par 
for  the  72-hole  tournament  to  win 
medalist  honors.  The  44-year-old 
Kinder’s  six-under-par  66  in  the  sec- 
ond round,  together  with  his  other 
scores  of  70,  72  and  74  were  enough 
to  beat  the  field  by  six  strokes. 

Kinder’s  66  broke  the  old  course 


record  of  68  set  in  the  All-Eastern 
Navy  tournament  the  previous  week 
by  Dick  Diversi,  AK3,  usn.  On  the 
6564-yard-long  course  along  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Kinder  toured  the 
front  nine  in  32  strokes  and  found  the 
back  nine  only  two  strokes  tougher 
as  he  came  in  with  a 34. 

Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Jack- 
son  B.  Rountree,  usn,  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Naval  Security  Station, 
came  on  with  a final  round  surge  of 
69  to  finish  second  with  an  even  par 
288.  Don  Collett,  JOC,  usn,  of  Com- 
AirPac,  and  Dick  Diversi,  AK3,  usn, 
of  NAS  Brunswick,  Me.,  were  tied 
for  third,  with  a 289  72-hole  score. 

The  “sudden  death”  play-off 
proved  very  sudden  indeed.  Diversi 
missed  his  putt  on  the  first  extra  hole 
and  could  only  par  the  hole  while 
Collett  sank  his  putt  for  a birdie  and 
third  place.  Diversi  took  fourth. 

Fifth  place  went  to  Bill  Scar- 
brough, AOC,  USN,  who  finished 
with  a 290  score.  He  barely  missed 
throwing  third  place  into  a three-way 
tie  as  his  putt  rimmed  the  cup  on  the 
18th  green. 

A total  of  eight  players  competed 
in  the  All-Navy  open  tourney.  The 
three  who  failed  to  place,  but  who 
had  weathered  three  previous  elimi- 
nation tournaments  to  be  eligible  to 
play  in  the  All-Navy  were  E.  L. 
Blodgett,  TE3,  usn,  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Submarine  Base,  298;  W.  L. 
Blanton,  SN,  usn,  of  FasRon  4 at 
NAS  San  Diego,  304;  and  J.  L.  Lee, 
HMC,  USN,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard,  305. 

In  the  Senior  Division  of  the  tour- 
nament, for  golfers  over  45  years  of 
age.  Commander  K.  K.  Bridge,  DC, 
USN,  of  the  Naval  Dental  School, 
NNMC,  Bethesda,  Md.,  posted  an 
opening  round  72  and  was  never 
headed  in  the  54-hole  tourney.  His 
score  of  225  was  nine  strokes  better 
than  second  place  Commander 
G.  A.  L.  Johnson,  MSG,  usn,  of  the 

ALL  HANDS 


BAINBRIDGE  TEAM  provided  top  thrill  when  during  400-meter  free-style  relay 
anchor  man  Keith  Peterson  put  on  the  steam  to  rob  Atlantic  Fleet  of  one  win. 


LEADING  LADY,  Carol  Bishop,  HN,  USN,  receives  trophy  from  CAPT  D.  A. 
Sooy,  USN,  for  winning  the  100-meter  free-style  and  100-meter  breaststroke. 


Western  Sea  Frontier,  San  Francisco, 
who  had  a 234. 

In  third  place  was  Commander 
H.  M.  Sias,  USCG,  Comptroller  for 
the  Fifth  Coast  Cuard  District  at 
Norfolk,  with  a final  score  of  243. 
Fourth  spot  went  to  Commander 
F.  D.  Bennett,  ChC,  usn,  from  NAS 
Barber’s  Point,  T.H. 

All-Navy  Tennis 

This  year’s  All-Navy  Tennis  Tour- 
nament, held  at  the  Naval  Station, 
Newport,  R.I.,  turned  out  to  be  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  the  East- 
ern Navy  champs. 

Starting  the  Easterners  off  on  their 
victory  was  little  Ben  Sobieraj,  AK3, 
USN,  of  FASRon  109  at  NAS  Jack- 
sonville. Bantam  Ben  won  the  open 
division  singles  championship  as  he 
defeated  Seth  J.  Peterson,  a NavCad 
from  NAS  Whiting  Field,  Fla.,  6—2, 
6-2,  2-6,  6-3. 

Peterson  was  determined  not  to  be 
entirely  excluded  from  a champion- 
ship, however.  He  teamed  up  with 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Alex  Het- 
zeck  to  top  Sobieraj  and  his  partner, 
Cecil  L.  Wilson,  by  scores  of  6—8, 
6—3,  6—3,  6—2,  for  the  All-Navy 
doubles  title. 

The  Easterners  continued  their 
domination  of  Navy  tennis  in  the 
senior  division,  taking  both  the 
singles  and  doubles  crown.  In  the 
singles  matches.  Captain  Albert  P. 
Kohlhas,  usn,  displayed  a very  steady 
game  to  outlast  CDR  John  Ramee, 
USN,  6—4,  10—8. 

In  the  Senior  semi-finals.  Captain 
Kohlhas  defeated  Captain  Melvin  H. 
McCoy,  USN,  commanding  officer  of 
the  San  Francisco  Communications 
Station,  6—0,  6-0  and  Commander 
Frank  Menefee,  usn,  of  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard,  lost  to  Com- 
mander Ramee,  6—1,  6—2. 

CDR  Ramee  then  teamed  with 
Captain  Organ  to  win  the  doubles 
crown  from  Captain  McCoy  and 
CDR  Menefee.  The  two  Easterners 
scored  victories  of  6—0,  6—2  for  the 
championship. 

In  the  opening  round  matches  in 
the  All-Navy  open  division,  Sobieraj 
defeated  Lieutenant  Jeff  Curtright, 
of  NAS  Moffett  Field,  Calif.,  6-3, 
6—0.  LTJG  William  Long  of  CinC- 
Lant  Staff  defeated  Ensign  Lawrence 
Zaitzeff,  of  NAS  Whidbey  Island, 
Wash.,  6—3,  6—4.  NavCad  Seth 
Peterson  downed  Robert  Hill,  FN, 
USN,  of  uss  O’Bannon  (DDE  450) 
6—2,  6-0  and  in  the  only  match  won 
by  a Westerner,  LTJG  Don  Eisen- 


berg  of  Point  Mugu,  Calif.,  bested 
Bill  Kuross,  AN,  usn,  3—6,  6—4, 
6-2. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  singles 
matches,  Sobieraj  lost  the  first  set 
7—9  but  came  back  to  beat  Long  in 
the  next  two  sets  6—3,  6—4  to  win 
the  match.  In  the  longest  match  of 
the  tourney,  Peterson  overcame  Ei- 
senberg  after  a terrific  five-set  strug- 
gle. At  the  end  of  three  sets,  Peterson 
was  two  sets  behind.  But  the  embryo 
naval  aviator  rallied  to  win  the  last 
two  sets  and  the  match,  6—4,  4—6, 
4-6.  7-5,  8-6. 

The  team  of  Sobieraj  and  Wilson 
defeated  Eisenberg  and  Curtright 
6—3,  6—4,  6—4  on  the  first  day  of 
the  open  doubles.  In  the  other  first 
day  doubles  match,  Peterson  teamed 
with  Hetzeck  to  defeat  the  team  of 
Zaitzeff  and  Hill  6—1,  7—5,  6—4. 

Inter-Service  Tennis 

Navy’s  tennis  team  just  couldn’t 
match  the  depth  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Army  squads  in  the  Inter-Serv- 
ice tournament  as  the  Air  Force  team 
made  a clean  sweep  of  all  champion- 
ships in  sight.  The  Ainnen  took  the 
Riseley  Bowl  for  winning  the  open 
singles  championship  and  also  an- 
nexed the  Leech  Cup  by  winning  the 
team  title. 

In  the  open  division.  Airman  3/c 
Whitney  Reed,  usaf,  defeated  Spe- 
cialist 3/c  Grant  Golden,  usa,  6—4, 
6—3,  5—7,  7—5,  to  win  the  singles 
championship.  Reed  then  joined 
teammate  Specialist  3/c  Hugh  Ditz- 
ler,  USAF,  to  defeat  the  Army  duo  of 
Golden  and  PFC  Don  Flye,  3—6, 
6—4,  6—3,  6—3  and  win  the  doubles 
title. 

In  the  open  doubles  division  the 
Navy  racket-wielders  reached  as  far 
as  the  semi-finals.  The  Navy  team  of 


Ben  Sobieraj  and  Cecil  Wilson, 
ADEC,  USNR,  both  of  FASRon  109, 
gained  the  semis  only  to  be  beaten 
by  the  Army  team  of  Golden  and 
Flye  6-1,  6-2,  6-1. 

Navy’s  other  doubles  entry  of  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  Albert  Het- 
zeck, of  CinCLant  staff,  and  Naval 
Cadet  Seth  Peterson  of  NAS  Whiting 
Field,  were  eliminated  in  opening 
round  matches  by  the  Army  team  of 
Lieutenants  Conway  Catton  and 
Keith  Self,  8-6,  2-6,  8-6. 

In  the  open  singles,  Ben  Sobieraj 
and  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Don 
Eisenberg,  of  Point  Mugu,  Calif., 
failed  to  get  past  the  quarter  final 
rounds.  Sobieraj  fell  victim  to  Lieu- 
tenant Dick  Macey,  usaf,  9—7,  3—6, 
6—4,  and  Eisenberg  was  defeated  by 
the  Armv’s  Sp3/c  Grant  Golden 
6-1,  7-5. 

Sobieraj  reached  the  quarter  finals 
by  defeating  Army  PFC  Don  Kaiser 
6—3,  5—7,  6—4  in  tbe  opening  round 
while  Eisenberg  survived  the  first 
day  as  he  defeated  Lieutenant  Frank 
Spears,  USMC,  8—6,  6—3.  Navy’s 
other  two  singles  entries  lost  out  in 
the  first  round.  William  Kuross,  AN, 
USN,  of  NATTU,  Philadelphia,  lost 
to  the  eventual  singles  champion, 
A3/c  Whitney  Reed,  6—4,  7—5  and 
NavCad  Peterson  was  defeated  by 
Army  Specialist  3/c  James  Dye,  6—2, 
6-0. 

In  the  senior  division,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Powel,  usaf,  defeated 
M Sgt  Emil  Johnson,  usaf,  6—2, 
6—3,  for  the  senior  singles  crown. 
Colonel  Powel  also  had  half  of  the 
senior  doubles  championship  as  he 
teamed  with  Colonel  Harris  Hull, 
USAF,  to  defeat  the  Army  twosome  of 
Lieutenant  Colonels  John  Butler  and 
Francis  Sampson,  6—3,  3—6,  6—0. 
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SeRvicfscope  warn 

Brief  news  items  about  other  branches  of  the  armed  services. 


★ ★ ★ 

The  second  annual  All-Jet  Fighter  Weapons  and 
Gunnery  Meet  is  taking  place  this  year  at  Yuma  Air  Force 
Base,  Ariz.,  and  Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.  The  meet  is 
designed  to  provide  the  best  possible  peace-time  evalua- 
tion of  pilot  and  crew  proficiency  as  well  as  current  train- 
ing methods. 

Air-to-air  rocket  events  are  being  held  at  Yuma  Air 
Force  Base,  with  teams  from  Western,  Central  and  East- 
ern Air  Defense  Forces,  representing  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, as  weU  as  Northeast  Air  Command,  Alaskan  Air 
Command  and  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  all  attempting 
to  wrest  from  Crew  Training  Air  Force  of  the  Training 
Command  the  title  its  team  won  last  year. 

Fighter-bomber  competition  in  the  air-to-ground  gun- 
nery, rocketry,  and  dive-bombing  events  began  in  late 
September  at  Nellis.  Teams  from  Far  East  Air  Forces, 
Tactical  Air  Command,  Air  National  Guard,  United 
States  Air  Forces  in  Europe,  and  Strategic  Air  Command 
go  up  against  last  years’  winner.  Air  Training  Command. 

The  meet  will  mark  the  fourth  in  a series  of  competi- 
tions, inaugurated  in  1949  when  F-51  Mustang  pilots  of 
the  Air  Force  shot  it  out  at  Nellis  Air  Base,  Nevada.  In 
1950,  Nellis  again  was  the  scene  of  the  competition,  this 
time  with  jet  aircraft  making  their  first  appearance. 

Korean  hostilities  interrupted  the  series,  and  the  meets 
were  not  resumed  until  last  year  when  the  first  all-jet 
competition  was  held.  The  1954  activity  was  divided 
into  two  classes  with  fighter-bomber  competition  at  Nel- 
lis and  high-altitude  intercetors  competing  at  Yuma  Air 
Force  Base,  Arizona. 

★ ★ ★ 

The  army  chemical  corps  has  discovered  that  the 
effectiveness  of  deadly  heat  rays  from  an  atomic  bomb 
can  be  reduced  as  much  as  90  per  cent  through  the  use 
of  smoke  screens. 

The  smoke  screens,  produced  by  generators,  give  the 
same  effect  as  clouds  in  the  sky  filtering  the  sun’s  heat 
and  light. 

The  artificial  clouds  are  not  actually  smoke  but  fog 


'SS  NEVERSAIL/  Army's  new  312-foot  landlocked  train- 
ing ship  for  stevedore  troops  is  berthed  at  Ft.  Eustis,  Va. 


LATEST  MODEL  of  the  world's  unofficial  altitude  and 
speed  record  holder,  AF's  X-IB,  makes  a test  flight. 


oil,  a vaporized  petroleum  product  which  has  proved  be- 
tween 75  and  90  per  cent  effective  in  reducing  nuclear 
heat  rays. 

The  exact  amount  of  fog  oil  used  is  classified,  but  it 
is  similar  to  that  used  for  screening  tactical  operations 
from  enemy  observers. 

Smoke  screens  cannot  stop  the  A-bomb  radiations  but 
they  are  capable  of  reducing  the  range  of  the  thermal 
damage  down  to  that  of  the  blast  damage.  Without  such 
a screen  the  heat  damage  covers  a larger  area  than  that 
affected  by  the  blast. 

★ ★ ★ 

Jet  aircraft  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  have 
recorded  their  first  million  hours  of  flight,  over  a period 
of  eight  years,  and  are  now  working  on  the  second 
million  which,  may  be  accomplished  in  only  15  months. 

sac’s  jet  bombers  and  fighters  are  now  flying  an 
average  of  50,000  hours  a month  with  the  figure  rising 
constantly.  These  figures  exclude  any  aircraft  powered 
by  piston-type  engines. 

Aircraft  figuring  in  the  million-hour  total  include 
the  B-47,  RB-47,  B-45  and  RB-45  medium  bombers; 
F-84,  F-80  and  F-86  strategic  fighters  and  T-33  trainers. 
Of  these  aircraft  only  the  B-47,  RB-47  and  F-84  and 
T-33  are  still  used  by  SAC  today. 

Another  milestone  was  passed  in  SAC’s  history  re- 
cently when  the  last  B-50  Superfort  bomber  was  re- 
tired from  the  97th  Bomb  Wing  at  Briggs  AFB,  Texas. 
With  the  passing  of  the  Superfortress,  all  of  SAC’s 
medium  bombers  became  jet-propelled.  Only  the  B-36 
and  RB-36  heavy  bombers  are  left  to  represent  the 
piston-powered  aircraft.  However,  both  of  these  have 
four  jet  engines  in  addition  to  their  six  conventional 
type  engines. 

★ ★ ★ 

A NEW  instrument  that  can  predict  the  life  of  a 
dry-cell  battery  has  been  developed  by  the  Signal 
Corps.  While  devices  for  measuring  the  condition  of  a 
battery  have  been  in  existence  for  a long  time,  these 
systems  can  give  only  an  indication  at  the  moment  of 
testing.  They  cannot  predict  whether  or  not  a battery 
will  last  five  minutes  or  five  hours. 

The  device  is  calibrated  so  that  the  current  output 
of  a brand  new  battery  reads  100  per  cent.  For  older 
batteries  a percentage  reading  is  obtained  which  repre- 
sents the  remaining  life  of  the  battery. 
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Aviation  Engineers,  the  Army’s  equivalent  to  the 
Navy’s  Seabees,  celebrated  their  15th  birthday  anniver- 
sary this  year.  They  are  the  construction  soldiers  who 
built  airstrips  in  far-flung  areas  from  the  jungles  of  the 
South  Pacific  to  the  deserts  of  North  Africa  to  pave  the 
way  for  tremendous  air  strikes  during  World  War  II. 

Established  in  1940,  the  comparatively  young  con- 
struction units  can  look  back  on  an  enviable  record 
compiled  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. From  their  first  emergency  operations  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  December  1941,  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Korea,  they  have  established  a reputation  for  their 
construction  of  vital  bases. 

Although  construction  of  airstrips  normally  takes 
place  in  rear  areas,  these  men  had  their  share  of  combat. 
In  the  Philippines,  they  engaged  in  bitter  front  line 
fighting  in  the  defense  of  the  Northeast  sector  of  Bataan. 
At  Normandy,  the  819th  Engineer  Aviation  Battalion 
hit  Utah  Beach  on  D-Day  and  carved  a crude  landing 
strip  by  nightfall.  A day  later,  the  834th  Battalion 
landed  and  built  a 3400-foot  emergency  landing  strip 
which  was  ready  for  evacuation  of  the  wounded  that 
night. 

Typical  of  the  World  War  II  activities  of  aviation 
engineers  was  that  of  units  assigned  to  the  IX  Engineer 
Command  in  Europe.  They  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
241  airfields  on  the  continent.  Construction  time  varied 
from  a few  hours  to  as  many  as  105  days.  On  the 
average,  one  field  was  made  operational  every  31  hours 
during  the  338  days  between  D-  and  VE-Days. 

More  than  50  bases  were  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  Since  the  pierced  plank 
landing  mat  proved  inadequate  for  jet  fighters  over 
prolonged  periods,  eight  of  these  were  developed  into 
major  bases  consisting  of  cement,  concrete  or  asphalt 
runways,  taxiways  and  hardstands. 

Engineer  aviation  units  must  be  maintained  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  early  employment  in  case  of  an- 
other emergency.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  requires 
as  much  as  10  times  more  effort  to  construct  a field  for 
modern  aircraft  than  it  did  for  the  planes  of  w w ii. 

★ ★ ★ 

Three  thousand  specially  trained  U.S.  Army 
troops  have  moved  into  remote  reaches  of  the  American 
Arctic  to  discharge  supplies  and  equipment  for  construc- 
tion of  the  “DEW  Line,”  northernmost  radar  net  span- 
ning the  North  American  continent. 

Divided  into  two  task  forces.  Army  troops  dis- 
charged more  than  200,000  tons  of  construction  mate- 
rial and  supplies  at  more  than  50  locations  along  the 
almost  unexplored  Arctic  coast  line  above  the  Arctic 
circle. 

“DEW  Line”  is  a joint  venture  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  When  completed,  it  will  provide  criti- 
cally important  early  warning  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
against  the  possibility  of  trans-polar  air  attack. 

Troops  engaged  in  the  project  encountered  uniquely 
difficult  beach  conditions,  varying  from  soft  and  mucky 
tidal  flats  to  rockbound  cliffs.  For  the  unloading  task 
they  employ  a variety  of  landing  craft,  including  LCMs 
and  LCUs,  DUKWs  and  World  War  II  LVTs. 

New  vehicles  such  as  the  giant  60-ton  amphibious 
BARC  will  be  employed  in  some  locations  to  ferry 


heavy  cargo  from  ship  to  shore,  over  distances  up  to 
several  miles. 

In  all,  some  37,000  tons  of  cranes,  bulldozers,  fork- 
lift trucks,  landing  craft  and  special  cargo  handling 
equipment  will  be  used  in  the  operation. 

Army  Engineers,  Quartermaster,  and  Chemical  Corps 
troops,  in  addition  to  Transportation  Corps  units,  were 
attached  to  the  latter  Corps  to  execute  the  mission. 
Because  of  its  experience  in  far  northern  operations 
gained  in  Greenland  and  Northern  Canada  during  previ- 
ous years,  the  Transportation  Corps  provided  specialized 
Arctic  troop  training  for  “DEW  Line”  troops  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Virginia  ,last  spring. 

During  cargo-handling  operations,  icebergs,  pack  ice 
and  floe  ice  were  constant  hazards.  Operational  diffi- 
culties were  inereased  by  the  fogs  and  Arctic  cyclones 
which,  although  unpredictable,  are  most  numerous  dur- 
ing the  Arctic  summer. 

Up  to  half  the  time  in  these  desolate  regions  is  fre- 
quently lost  to  fogs  and  storms,  and,  when  discharge 
operations  could  be  carried  on,  the  stevedoring  troops 
worked  around  the  clock  until  all  cargo  was  ashore 
above  the  highwater  line. 

★ ★ ★ 

A CONTRACT  for  the  construction  of  14  BARCs 
(Barge,  Amphibious,  Resupply,  Cargo)  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Army  following  extensive  testing  of  four 
experimental  BARCs  over  many  months. 

The  BARC  is  capable  of  transportation  of  a 60-ton 
military  payload  from  ship  to  shore,  over  the  beaeh, 
and  inland  to  a depot  or  transfer  point  in  one  continu- 
ous operation.  It  is  designed  to  carry  heavy  and  bulky 
items  of  equipment,  such  as  tanks,  crawler  cranes,  trucks 
and  artillery  pieces. 

On  land,  each  of  the  BARC’s  four  wheels  is  inde- 
pendently powered  by  one  of  the  vehiele’s  four  165- 
horsepower  diesel  engines.  On  entering  the  water,  twin 
screws  are  engaged,  with  each  powered  by  one  pair  of 
the  same  engines  that  are  used  for  the  land  drive.  The 
BARC  can  be  steered  by  its  engines  if  the  rudder  be- 
comes inoperable.  Giant  tires,  standing  nine  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  reduce  ground  bearing  pressure  suflB- 
ciently  to  permit  it  to  travel  over  diflicult  terrain. 


TEN-FOOT  TIRES  roll  Army's  new  amphibious  barge  onto 
beach,  BARC  carries  heayy  cargo  from  ship  to  shore. 
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Anchored  in  680  Fathoms 

Str:  The  records  show  that  uss  San 
Pablo  ( AGS  30 ) was  once  anchored  in 
680  fathoms  of  water.  Are  there  any 
other  known  incidents  of  this  kind?— 
B.R.,  YN3,  usN. 

• Yes.  Surveying  ships  frequently 
anchor  in  water  of  the  depth  you  men- 
tion, or  even  deeper,  by  means  of  a 
stern  anchor.— En. 

Award  of  Good  Conduct  Medal 

Sir;  If  a man  was  discharged  from 
tlie  armed  forces  with  less  than  three 
years’  service  why  is  he  ineligible  for 
a good  conduct  Award  if  his  medical 
discharge  was  the  result  of  battle 
wounds?— J.  G.,  AGG,  usn. 

• The  Good  Conduct  Award  was 
designed  to  recognize  the  service  of 
those  enlisted  men  who  have  proven 
themselves  outstanding  and  adaptable 
to  Navy  life  over  a specified  period  of 
time.  Eligibility  for  this  award  is  ba.sed 
on  conduct  and  proficiency  in  rating 
marks  assigned  and  time  served  on 
active  duty.  Current  regidations  require 
three  years’  continuous  active  service. 

Since  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  was 
not  designed  for  the  recognition  of  bat- 
tle tcounds  or  outstanding  heroism  in 
combat,  a man  discharged  from  active 
naval  service  with  less  than  the  required 
three  years  is  not  eligible  for  this  award. 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intencTed  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


even  though  his  medical  discharge  was 
a result  of  battle  wounds.— Ev. 

From  Instructor  Duty  to  Sea  Duty 

Sir:  What  is  the  present  policy  con- 
cerning the  transfer  of  a man  with  less 
than  one  year  of  obligated  active  serv- 
ice from  instructor  duty  to  sea  duty?— 
R.  L.  R.,  IGGA. 

• You  may  be  retained  on  instruc- 
tor duty  until  the  expiration  of  your 
enlistment  if  you  are  obligated  for  less 
than  one  year  of  active  duty  when  you 
become  available  for  sea  duty.  If  you 
are  a Reservist,  you  will  remain  on  in- 
structor duty  until  the  expiration  of 
active  duty  obligated  service. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  voluntarily  ex- 
tend your  enlistment  {or  if  you  are  a 
Reservist,  execute  an  agreement  to  stay 
on  active  duty)  to  receive  one  year  of 
obligated  service  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining sea  duty.—Ev. 


It  Takes  Four  Years 

Sir:  When  I first  entered  the  Navy  a 
person  could  put  on  his  first  hash  mark  j 
upon  completion  of  his  minority  cruise,  | 
regardless  of  whether  that  enlistment  ! 
totaled  a full  four  years  or  not.  If  I have 
served  eight  full  years  since  my  first  , 
reenlistment,  can  I then  put  on  three 
red  service  stripes,  inasmuch  as  I earned 
the  first  while  on  a minority  cruise  or 
must  I wait  until  I have  a full  12  years’  I 
service?— G.  T.  A.,  RMl,  usn.  j 

• The  1951  edition  of  “Uniform 
Regulations”  states  that  a full  four  years  j 
of  active  service  is  required  before  a 
man  may  put  on  a service  stripe,  thus 
you  ned  12  full  years  before  becoming 
eligible  to  wear  three.— Ed. 

Care  of  National  Ensign 

Sir:  I have  a question  in  regard  to 
the  washing  of  the  national  ensign 

I’ve  heard  it  said  that  the  flag  may 
not  be  washed  with  soap  and  water  or 
dry-cleaned,  but  must  be  burned  when 
soied.  I realize  the  BuSandA  Manual 
states  that  a flag  should  be  burned 
“when  worn  or  damaged  beyond  eco-  ; 
nomical  repair.”  However,  I feel  it  is  ' 
impractical  to  burn  a flag  simply  be- 
cause it  is  soiled  (providing  it  is  not 
so  soiled  that  it  can  not  be  washed 
clean).  As  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
determine,  such  burning  is  not  sup- 
ported in  writing.— R.L.M.,  YNl,  usN. 

• “17. S.  Naval  Flags  and  Cu.stoms” 
(DNC  27),  para.  118.2,  states:  “Minor 
repairs  may  be  made  to  the  ensign  as  re- 
quired to  maintain  its  fitness  as  an  em-  j 
blem.  Normally,  a soiled  ensign  should  1 
be  dry-cleaned;  washing  is  not  recom- 
mended as  a general  practice,  but  is 
considered  a satisfactory  method  of  j 
cleaning  when  dry-cleaning  facilities  are  ' 
not  available.”— Ed. 

Meritorious  Advancement 

Sir;  I was  told  that  the  commanding 
officer  of  a ship  could  appoint  a P02  - 

to  POl,  or  a POl  to  GPO  by  forward-  j 
ing  a letter  to  the  Bureau  and  that  such  ; 
appointments  would  be  approved.  I con- 
tend this  isn’t  true.  What  about  it?— 

G.  W.  R.,  BM2,  USN. 

• Advancements  in  rating  may  only  be 
made  as  a result  of  service-wide  com- 
petitive examinations.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  is  a meritorious  advancement 
which  can  be  made  as  a result  of  spe- 
cially meritorious  conduct  in  actual  com- 
bat with  enemy  forces.  Only  in  such 
cases  are  individual  recommendations 
for  advancement  considered  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.— Ed. 


One  Of  A Kind 


Sir;  If  a naval  officer  is  not  in  the 
line  nor  in  any  staff  corps  of  the  Navy, 
what  is  he?  I am  referring  to  an  entry 
on  page  385  of  the  current  edition 
of  the  Register  of  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps. 

There  are  no  special  qualifica- 
tions listed  after  this  officer’s  entry 
and  I would  like  to  know  what  his 
duties  are  and  what  emblem  he  wears 
over  his  stripes.  — A.N.G.,  LT,  usn. 

• The  officer  you  refer  to  is  Com- 
mander Charles  Brendler,  usn.  Leader 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Band.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Commander  in  the  Navy, 
neither  line  nor  staff,  by  a special  act 
of  Congress  ( Section  Three,  Public 
Law  135,  83rd  Congress,  17  Jul 
1953).  He  is  carried  as  an  extra  num- 
ber in  grade  but  for  accounting  pur- 
poses his  officer  designator  code  is 
indicated  as  1100. 

Commander  Brendler  holds  the 
highest  position  attainable  in  Navy 
music  and  is  the  only  officer  in  his 
category.  His  personality  and  ability 


are  reflected  in  the  superior  perform- 
ance by  your  Navy’s  Band  which  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
finest  musical  organizations  in  the  U.S. 

Commander  Brendler  holds  an 
outstanding  reputation  in  the  music 
world  where  he  is  often  called 
upon  to  act  as 
guest  conduc- 
tor. Until  recent- 
ly he  served  as 
the  President  of 
the  N ational 
Bandmasters  As- 
sociation. Last 
year  at  the  Sugar 
Bowl  Game  at 
New  Orleans,  La., 
the  Navy  Band 
and  Commander  Brendler  received 
wide  acclaim  for  their  inspiring  per- 
formance. 

On  13  Aug  1953  Commander 
Brendler  accepted  his  permanent  com- 
mission in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  is  autho- 
rized to  wear  the  lyre  on  his  uniform 
as  a corps  device.— Ed. 
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SELF-PROPELLED  fuel  oil  barge,  YO  174,  although  not  the  best  known  of  Navy 
vessels,  performs  important  duty  as  service  craft  delivering  fuel  for  larger  sisters. 


Volunteers  Selected  for  Antarctic 

Sir:  I have  a question  regarding  tlie 
selection  of  men  for  the  U.  S.  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1955-56. 

I believe  volunteers  were  requested 
by  an  Alnav  which  came  out  about 
February.  When  will  those  who  re- 
sponded know  if  they  have  been  selec- 
ted, or  has  the  crew  already  been  selec- 
ted? Is  it  permissible  to  be  on  the 
Bureau  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  after 
having  volunteered  for  the  Antarctic 
Cruise?-W.  B.  D.,  SKI,  usn. 

• Transfer  directives  have  been  is- 
sued to  fill  all  authorized  billets  estab- 
lished under  Alnav  8.  If  you  haven’t 
received  orders  by  this  time,  you  were 
not  selected.  Volunteers  far  exceeded 
the  requirements. 

If  you  applied  for  shore  duty,  your 
name  will  be  retained  on  the  Shore 
Duty  Eligibility  List  although  you  also 
applied  for  duty  with  the  Antarctic 
Expedition  1955-56.  If  you  are  selected 
for  the  Expedition,  and  your  name  is  on 
top  of  the  SDEL,  you’ll  be  set  aside 
appropriately  enough  in  a “frozen”  cat- 
egory until  the  operation  is  completed. 
—Ed. 

Memorial  Day  Services 

SiiR:  What  is  the  correct  procedure 
for  a ship  at  sea  when  performing  serv- 
ices on  Memorial  Day?  Should  a ship 
at  sea  render  a 21-gun  salute?— J.D.H., 
QM2,  USN. 

• The  requirement  for  observance  of 
Memorial  Day  applies  to  all  ships  and 
stations.  No  differentiation  is  made  be- 
tween a ship  in  port  or  a ship  at  sea. 

A ship  (at  sea)  which  has  a saluting 
battery  is  correct  in  firing  at  1200  a 
salute  of  21  minute-guns. 

The  national  ensign  should  be  dis- 
played at  half-mast  from  0800  until  the 
completion  of  the  salute  or  until  1220 
if  no  salute  is  fired  even  though  the 
ship  is  at  sea.— Ed. 

Hoisting  "Prep" 

Sir:  It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
“prep”  is  hoisted  in  the  morning  at 
0755,  this  is  an  all-ships  signal  origin- 
ated by  the  Senior  Officer  Present  Afloat 
(SOPA),  and  must  be  answered  by  all 
ships  in  the  harbor.  However,  several 
times  we  have  found  that  the  “Prep” 
i.'  being  hoisted  just  as  we  are  leaving 
the  buoy  or  approaching  it.  If  we  are 
underway  and  within  sight  of  SOPA, 
should  we  hoist  “Prep?”—  L.  W.  L., 
QMl,  USN. 

• First  of  all,  there  are  several 
meanings  to  “Prep,”  but  the  particular 
sense  used  here  is  the  five-minute  warn- 
ing or  preparation  signal  before  morn- 
ing and  evening  colors.  Therefore, 
since  this  is  an  all-ships  signal,  it  must 
still  be  answered  by  all  ships  even 
though  the  ensign  is  already  displayed. 
All  ships  must  hoist  “Prep”  following 
the  motions  of  SOPA.— Ed. 


Navasota  Earned  Korean  PUC 

Sir:  While  reading  your  May  1955 
issue,  I happen  to  notice  that  article, 
“Citation  for  Bold  Ships,  Brave  Men,” 
listed  only  one  AO  for  an  outstanding 
job. 

I was  stationed  in  uss  Navasota  (AO- 
106)  and  took  part  in  the  refueling  of 
task  forces  from  the  early  part  of  May 

1950  to  the  last  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
I believe  that  we  were  one  of  the  first 
AOs  in  the  front  at  the  start  of  the 
Korean  outbreak,  and  we  were  awarded 
all  nine  battle  stars  for  this  job,  but  to 
my  knowledge  were  not  granted  a Pres- 
idential Unit  Citation  or  a Navy  Unit 
Commendation. 

As  far  as  I know,  we  were  the  only 
tanker  to  refuel  two  ships  and  a sea- 
plane at  the  same  time.— V.C.B.,  SK2, 

USN. 

• We’re  not  in  a position  to  com- 
ment on  your  claim  about  refueling 
two  ships  and  a seaplane  simultaneously 
but  you  are  correct  in  your  statements 
on  Navasota’s  Korean  record.  Although 
not  awarded  a Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion or  a Navy  Unit  Commendation, 
this  vessel  is  credited  with  the  Korean 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  the  peri- 
ods 1 Jul  1950  to  15  Dec  1950,  31  Mar 

1951  to  4 Oct  1951,  21  Apr  1952  to  24 
Oct  1952,  and  26  Feb  1953  to  27  Jul 
1953. -Ed. 


Gold  Frame  for  Korean  PUC 

Sir:  BuPers  Inst.  1650.2  cites  the  reg- 
ulations concerning  wearing  of  the 
Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation.  How- 
ever, the  Instruction  does  not  state 
whether  the  ribbon  should  be  worn  with 
or  without  the  gold  “picture  window” 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
other  directive  giving  the  information. 
Since  some  ribbon  manufacturers  do  not 
use  the  frame  when  making  up  sets  of 
ribbons,  we  are  tempted  to  assume  that 
it  is  not  required  on  the  naval  unifonn. 
Is  this  correct?— W.  A.  B..,  LTJG,  usnr. 

• The  Korean  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion, like  the  U.  S.  Distinguished  Unit 
Emblem,  should  have  a gold  frame  sur- 
rounding the  ribbon.— Ed. 

Accepting  Shore  Duty  Billet 

Sm:  Several  of  my  shipmates  who 
are  on  the  shore  duty  waiting  list  claim 
that  if  a man  is  not  assigned  to  a place 
of  his  choice,  he  may  refuse  the  orders. 
I believe,  however,  that  he  cannot  re- 
fuse shore  duty  orders  unless  he  does 
not  have  the  required  obligated  service. 
Who  is  right?-D.  D.  F.,  YN2,  usn. 

• You  are.  According  to  BuPers  Inst. 
1306. 20B,  enlisted  men  may  not  refuse 
orders  for  normal  shore  duty  other  than 
for  reasons  of  insufficient  obligated  serv- 
ice.—Ed. 


LONG,  LONG  PENNANT  means  the  men  of  US(S  Waxbill  (MHC  50)  are  home- 
ward bound.  The  wooden-hulled  mine  hunter  has  been  in  Pacific  55  months. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 

Here's  How  the  Navy  Got  Its  Foul  Anchor  and  Other  Insignia 


Sir:  Recently  during  a conversation 
among  a group  of  Navy  oldtimers,  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  traditional 
naval  insigne,  the  foul  anchor.  We 
were  all  somewhat  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  no  one  in  the  group  had  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
emblem  nor  has  any  research  given  us 
an  answer. 

We  assume,  of  course,  that  the  foul 
anchor  does  not  imply  poor  seaman- 
ship, but  other  than  for  purposes  of 
decoration,  we’re  somewhat  at  a loss 
to  account  for  that  particular  choice. 
Can  you  give  us  a little  background 
on  the  foul  anchor  and  other  insignia 
used  for  the  various  ranks  and  corps?— 
E.  N.  B„  CDR,  SC,  usN. 

• Part  of  your  answer  will  be  found 
on  page  64  of  the  December  1949 
issue  of  All  Hands,  which  states: 

“The  foul  anchor  as  a naval  badge 
got  its  start  as  the  seal  of  Lord  How- 
ard of  Effingham,  the  Lord  Admiral 
of  England  at  the  time  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588. 

“It  often  happened  in  those  days 
that  the  personal  seal  of  a great  officer 
of  state  was  adopted  as  the  seal  of 
his  office.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
foul  anchor  which  still  remains  the  offi- 
cial seal  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Great  Britain. 

“The  Lord  High  Admiral’s  office  was 
taken  over  by  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  some  time  ago,  but  the  seal 
goes  marching  on— on  buttons,  official 
seals  and  cap  badges.” 

So  much  for  the  purported  origin  of 
the  foul  anchor.  That  does  not  nec- 
essarily account  for  its  adoption  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy;  however,  as  you  know, 
many  of  the  British  naval  traditions 
were  adopted  by  our  own  Navy  dur- 
ing its  formative  days  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  foul  anchor  was  one 
of  them. 

When  the  administration  of  naval 
affairs  came  under  the  Secretary  of 
War,  regulations  governing  the  uni- 
forms of  the  naval  officers,  issued  in 
June  1797,  provided  for  “a  blue  uni- 
form with  buff  lapels  with  gold  epau- 
lets for  the  Captain  and  the  buttons 
of  yellow  metal  having  a foul  anchor 
and  the  American  eagle  on  them.” 

While  this  was  the  first  U.  S.  appear- 
ance of  the  foul  anchor,  it  was  not 
exactly  a distinguishing  mark  nor  in- 
signe as  we  know  it  today. 


It  appeared  first  as  a distinguishing 
mark  in  1830  when  midshipmen  had 
on  their  collar  “a  foul  anchor  embroi- 
dered in  gold  under  the  oak  leaf  and 
acorns,”  and  when  they  became  passed 
midshipmen  the  anchor  was  backed 
with  a five-pointed  star  of  white  cloth 
on  the  collar.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  special  reason  for  selecting  the  foul 
anchor  in  this  case  as  the  plain  anchor 
was  also  used  as  a distinguishing  mark 
at  the  same  time. 

In  1852,  embroidered  devices  for 
the  front  of  the  officers’  caps  replaced 
the  gold  bands,  a different  emblem  be- 
ing used  for  ranks  and  corps: 

Captain:  The  same  device  as  on  the 
epaulet  {an  eagle  and  anchor,  with  a 
silver  embroidered  star  above),  with- 
out the  star,  in  silver  embroidery  sur- 
rounded by  a gold  embroidered  wreath 
of  oak  leaf,  on  the  front  of  the  cap, 
above  a band  of  laced  gold,  one  inch 
and  a half  wide. 

Commander:  The  same  as  for  a cap- 
tain, except  that  the  device  consisted 
of  two  crossed  foul  anchors  in  silver, 
similarly  disposed  and  embroidered, 
above  a band  of  laced  gold,  one  inch 
and  a quarter  wide. 

Lieutenant,  Master,  Passed  and 
other  Midshipmen:  One  silver  foul  an- 
chor, similarly  disposed  and  embroi- 
dered, above  a one  inch  gold  band. 

Boatswain,  Gunner,  Carpenter  and 
Sailmaker:  A gold  embroidered  an- 
chor, in  front  without  the  wreath. 

Surgeon,  Passed  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon and  Purser:  A gold  embroidered 
wreath  of  oak  leaf,  enclosing  the  let- 
ters M.D.  and  P.D.,  respectively,  in 
Old  English  characters. 

Professor,  Secretary  and  Clerk:  The 
same  wreath  without  any  device. 

Engineers:  An  embroidered  device 
and  wreath,  the  wheel  embroidered  in 
gold  and  the  anchor  in  silver,  similarly 
placed  above  a one  inch  gold  band. 

On  the  shoulder  straps  were  various 
ornaments  which  were  distinctions  of 
the  line  and  staff,  and  indications  of 
rank.  A foul  anchor  was  used  on  all 
of  these  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
captain,  whose  rank  was  designated  by 
a silver  spread  eagle,  resting  on  a sil- 
ver plain  anchor,  in  the  center. 

Under  these  regulations  of  1852,  dis- 
tinguishing marks  for  the  enlisted  men 
were  changed  so  that  they  wore  on  the 
sleeve  an  eagle  and  an  anchor  with  a 
one  inch  star  one  inch  above  it. 


In  1862  new  regulations  were  is- 
sued, which  provided  for  the  rank  of 
Admiral  and  Commodore  in  addition 
to  the  other  officers.  Under  these  regu- 
lations the  rank  was  designated  by 
the  gold  lace  stripes  on  the  sleeves, 
the  cap  device,  and  the  shoulder  straps. 
Thus  the  admiral  had  three  three- 
quarter-inch  gold  stripes  and  three 
one-quarter  inch  stripes  on  his  sleeve, 
a gold  wreath  of  oak  and  olive  branches 
enclosing  a silver  five-pointed  star  on 
his  cap,  a silver  foul  anchor  and  two 
silver  stars  on  his  shoulder  straps.  The 
commodore  had  one  less  stripe  of  one- 
quarter  inch  lace  on  his  sleeves,  a sil- 
ver eagle  and  anchor  in  his  cap  wreath, 
and  but  one  star  on  his  shoulder  straps. 
A captain  had  three  three-quarter  inch 
gold  stripes.  A commander  had  two 
and  one-half  stripes,  and  so  down  to 
the  midshipman  who  had  no  stripes. 

Captains,  commanders,  and  lieuten- 
ant commanders  wore  the  same  cap 
device  as  the  commodore;  lieutenants 
the  eagle  and  ensigns  the  silver  foul 
anchor  on  the  cap,  and  midshipmen  a 
plain  anchor  on  tire  shoulder  straps. 

A differentiation  between  a line  and 
staff  officer  was  introduced  in  regula- 
tions of  1869,  wherein  as  all  officers  of 
the  line  wore  the  five-pointed  gold  star 
on  their  sleeves  just  above  the  cuff  lace, 
staff  officers  wore  colored  cloth  under- 
neath the  gold  lace  on  their  sleeves  so 
that  it  showed  on  either  side  of  the 
lace  and  between  the  gold  lace  stripes. 

The  wreaths  on  the  front  of  the  caps, 
of  which  each  corps  had  a different 
device,  were  abolished  by  these  regu- 
lations of  1869,  and  the  shield  with 
the  crossed  anchors  for  the  front  of 
the  caps  of  all  commissioned  officers 
was  substituted. 

This  is  the  same  device  which  ap- 
pears on  the  caps  of  all  officers  of  to- 
day. Under  these  regulations  the  war- 
rant officer’s  cap  device  was  two  gold 
embroidered  anchors  crossed,  each  an- 
chor one  and  a half  inch  long;  mates, 
a plain  anchor,  one  inch  and  a quar- 
ter-inch long,  embroidered  in  gold  and 
placed  in  a vertical  position;  clerks 
were  to  wear  a foul  anchor  on  the 
front  of  the  cap,  with  a gold  cord,  the 
same  as  that  worn  by  midshipmen. 

Today  the  crossed  foul  anchor  is  the 
insigne  of  chief  boatswain  and  boats- 
wain, and  the  plain  crossed  anchor  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  for  a boats- 
wain’s mate.— Ed. 
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KOREAN  VETERAN,  USS  MANCHESTER  (CL  83)  makes  passage  through 
Pacific  where  her  big  guns  earned  her  the  Korean  PUC  and  nine  combat  stars. 


Is  NROTC  Open  to  Married  Men? 

Sir:  Is  it  possible  for  a married  man 
to  be  a member  of  the  NROTC  provid- 
ing he  does  not  accept  compensation  for 
tuition,  books  or  allowances,  other  than 
for  uniforms?  If  not,  is  there  a way  to 
receive  a Reserve  Commission  upon 
completion  of  college? 

Can  an  applicant  who  has  repeated 
a General  Classification  Test  to  achieve 
a higher  score  be  permitted  to  submit 
an  application  for  Officer  Candidate 
School?-G.  R.  M„  TE2,  usn. 

• Sorry,  a married  man  cannot  enter 
the  NROTC  program.  To  enroll  in  the 
NROTC  a candidate  must  be  unmar- 
ried, never  have  been  married  and 
agree  to  remain  unmarried  until  com- 
missioned. It  is  felt  that  the  Navy  will 
best  protect  its  interests  and  the  interest 
of  the  country  as  a whole  by  continuing 
this  regulation. 

Under  the  Reserve  Officer  Candidate 
Program,  the  Navy  selects  college  stu- 
dents who  are  enlisted  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  You  must  be  enrolled  in 
and  attending  college  as  a full  time 
student  at  time  of  application  and  must 
not  be  of  such  age  that  you  will  reach 
27/2  years  on  1 July  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  educational  require- 
ments and  two  summer  training  periods 
will  have  been  completed. 

Selected  candidates  are  required  to 
attend  officer  candidate  school  during 
the  summer  training  periods  of  eight 
weeks  each. 

Retesting  with  the  Basic  Test  Battery 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  OCS 
under  the  Integration  program  is  per- 
missible with  approval  from  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel.  Your  request  should 
give  the  reason  for  the  new  test  and  the 
commanding  officer’s  endorsement 
should  cite  any  schooling  or  training 
completed  since  previous  testing  and 
other  pertinent  data  in  support  of  the 
request.— Ev. 

Extension  of  Shore  Duty 

Sir:  I am  a BMC  with  20  years  in 
the  Navy.  I am  now  on  shore  duty  and 
would  like  to  set  a date  for  release  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  approximately  one 
year  from  now.  Can  I remain  at  my 
present  duty  station  for  an  additional 
year,  even  though  it  extends  beyond 
my  normal  tour  of  shore  duty?  Also, 
please  give  the  number  and  date  of  the 
instruction  which  contains  this  informa- 
tion.—C.  C.  H.,  BMC,  USN. 

• In  some  instances,  personnel  with 
short  remaining  periods  of  obligated 
service  have  been  retained  on  shore 
duty  beyond  their  normal  tour.  In  your 
case,  the  Bureau  date  of  authorization 
to  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  must  be 
included  on  the  Shore  Duty  Survey 
Report  in  order  that  a retention  for  you 
may  be  determined.  No  instruction  has 
been  promulgated  on  this  subject,  due 
to  its  changing  nature.  Decisions  are 
based  on  individual  cases.— Ed. 


How  to  Become  a Frogman 

Sm:  I would  like  to  know  what  the 
qualifications  are  for  an  individual  to  be- 
come a frogman.  I have  signed  up  for 
two  years’  active  duty  after  completing 
21  months  in  the  Reserve.  Can  a Re- 
servist become  a member  of  the  Under- 
water Demolition  Team?— F.  V.,  CFN, 

USNR. 

• To  enter  the  Underwater  Demoli- 
tion Team  program  you  must  be  on 
active  duty.  Once  on  active  duty,  you 
may  submit  your  request  to  ComServ- 
Lant,  (via  the  type  or  area  commander 
and  ComPhibLant) , or  to  ComSerPac 
(via  the  type  or  area  commander  and 
ComPhibPac),  whichever  is  appropriate. 
When  accepted  for  UDT  training,  you 
must  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for 
two  years  after  completion  of  the  course. 

The  physical  standards  are  very  high 
for  frogmen  and  Navy  divers.  It  is  re- 
quired that  two  weeks  of  physical  con- 
ditioning be  taken  before  the  UDT 
course.  Incidentally,  the  UDT  course  is 
14  weeks. 

For  further  information,  consult  Bu- 
Pers  Manual,  Art.  C-7406.— Ed. 

Reenlistment  in  Right  Rate 

Sm:  This  is  in  reference  to  your  article 
“Broken  Service  Reenlistments”  in  the 
February  1955  issue  of  All  Hands  (p. 
9)  which  states  tliat  men  in  certain 
pay  grades  who  have  been  discharged 
more  than  three  months  but  less  than 
one  year  may  be  reenlisted  in  the  same 
pay  grade  they  held,  provided  the  re- 
enlistment is  effected  by  30  Jun  1955. 

I was  discharged  19  May  1954  at 
which  time  I held  a PN3  rate,  and  re- 
enlisted 3 Dec  1954  as  SN.  Am  I af- 
fected by  this  instruction,  and  if  so, 
will  the  date  of  rate  be  retroactive?— 
R.  A.  A.,  SN,  USN. 

• Since  your  reenlistment  in  the 
Navy  on  3 Dec  1954  was  before  the  date 
of  announcement  of  the  current  program, 
in  which  former  enlisted  personnel  in 
certain  categories  could  reenlist  in  their 
same  rating,  you  were  reenlisted  in  the 
correct  rate.— Ed. 


Eligibility  for  Extra  Retainer  Pay 

Sir:  Is  the  recipient  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Medal  paid  an  extra  10 
per  cent  when  he  is  transferred  to  Fleet 
Reserve  with  20  years’  service?— W.  J. 
W.,  ADC,  USN. 

• Public  Law  720  provides  that  at 
the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve, 
10  per  cent  increase  in  pay  may  be 
given  to  those  members  who  may  be 
credited  with  extraordinary  heroism  in 
the  line  of  duty.  The  Navy  Department 
Board  of  Decorations  and  Medals  re- 
views each  case  and  makes  this  deter- 
mination for  the  Secretary  of  the  Nat-y. 
Therefore,  your  award  would  have  to  be 
reviewed  by  this  Board  to  determine  if 
it  fulfills  the  requirements  within  the 
intent  of  the  law.— Ed. 

Credit  for  Manchester 

Sm:  The  article  “Citations  for  Bold 
Ships  and  Brave  Men”  in  the  May  issue 
was  interesting.  However,  uss  Man- 
chester ( CL  83 ) was  not  mentioned  for 
her  efforts  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Manchester  was  near  the  coast  of 
Wonsan  for  54  days,  bombarding  the 
coast  and  scoring  up  a total  of  29,600 
rounds  of  “ammo.”  Then,  during  the 
invasion  of  Inchon  the  carriers  men- 
tioned in  your  article  had  to  have  some- 
one ride  “shotgun”  for  them,  and  again 
Manchester  was  right  there,  along  with 
uss  Rochester  (CA  124). 

If  you’ll  check  the  operations  of 
Manchester,  you’ll  see  she  deserves 
credit  for  her  deeds.  — G.  R.  T.,  DKl, 

USN. 

• We  agree  that  your  ship  deserves 
credit.  We  have  checked  the  records 
and  found  that  Manchester  received  the 
Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
the  periods  12  Sep  1950  to  4 Jun  1951; 
4 Dec  1951  to  18  May  1952;  and  5 Mar 
1953  to  23  Jul  1953;  for  service  in 
Korea  while  operating  with  the  7th 
Fleet.  She  is  also  credited  with  the 
Koreaii  Service  Medal  with  nine  combat 
stars.  It’s  a fine  record  and  one  that  her 
crew  can  be  proud  of.— Ed. 
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FORMER  NAVY  CHIEF,  H.  O.  Domstead  now  Mayor  of  Bremerton,  Wash.,  was 
guest  in  USS  Shangri  La  (CVA38)  CPO  mess.  He  said  food  was  as  good  as  ever. 


Selection  for  LDO  Commission 

Sm:  In  December  1954,  I took  an 
LDO  exam.  Is  it  possible  for  me  to 
learn  my  standing?  I’ve  been  under  the 
impression  that  yon  are  allowed  two 


Ship  Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  The 
Editor,  All  Hands  Magazine,  Room  1809, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.C.,  four  or  more 
months  in  advance. 

• North  Sea  Mine  Force— Ship- 
mates of  the  North  Sea  Mine  Force, 
1917,  1918,  will  hold  their  14th 
annual  reunion  in  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York  City,  20,  21  and 
22  October.  For  further  infomiation, 
write  J.  J.  Kammer,  54  Walnut  Ave., 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

• USS  Harding  ( DD  625  and  DMS 
28)— It  is  proposed  to  have  a reunion 
of  the  men  wdio  served  on  board 
this  ship  during  World  War  II,  with 
time  and  place  to  be  designated  by 
mutual  consent.  Those  interested 
should  contact  William  R.  Carter, 
P.  O.  Box  9L5,  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

• 39th  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion—A\\  men  who  served  in  this 
construction  battalion  and  interested 
in  holding  a reunion,  with  time  and 
place  to  be  designated  by  mutual 
consent,  should  advise  W.  D.  Hol- 
bert,  Dandridge,  Tenn. 

• USS  Leedstown  (AP  73)— A re- 
union dinner  will  be  held  on  12  Nov 
55,  at  DunhaUs  Restaurant,  New 
York  City,  for  aU  survivors  of  this 
ship.  Reservations  may  be  made  with 
Frank  A.  Wiseman,  126  West  82nd 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


chances  for  LDO.  That  is,  if  due  to  quota 
limitations  you  ^ cannot  be  promoted, 
you  are  given  another  chance.  Is  that 
true?— E.  B.,  BMI,  usn. 

• There  are  no  passing  or  failing 
grades  in  the  Limited  Duty  Officer 
selection  test.  Your  status  is  determined 
by  your  relative  standing  among  the 
other  candidates  who  took  the  test. 

BuPers  Inst.  1120. 18B  permits  those 
Limited  Duty  Officer  candidates  who 
have  twice  failed  selection  but  who  have 
never  been  considered  by  a selection 
board  empowered  to  recommend  them 
for  further  consideration,  to  appear  be- 
fore such  a board.  This  provision  com- 
menced with  the  1954  LDO  program. 

In  order  to  establish  your  eligibility, 
it  is  suggested  that  you  submit  your  re- 
quest to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers  B6251),  via  your  commanding 
officer.— Ev. 

Information  on  Religious  Retreat 

Sir:  Under  Air  Force  and  Army  Reg- 
ulations, personnel  who  are  stationed 
in  Tripoli  are  authorized  TAD  to  attend 
religious  retreats.  I have  been  unable 
to  find  any  Navy  regulation  or  instruc- 
tion concerning  TAD  orders  for  religious 
retreats  covering  naval  personnel  sta- 
tioned here.  Can  you  give  me  any  in- 
formation on  this?  — E.D.D.,  YN3,  usn. 

• You  may  contact  your  chaplain  or 
the  Senior  Chaplain  (Protestant,  Jewish, 
or  Roman  Catholic),  Headquarters,  Sup- 
port Activities,  Navy  #510,  cfo  FPO, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  who  should  be  able 
to  arrange  transportation  for  you  to  the 
nearest  religious  retreat,  and  also  answer 
any  other  questions  you  may  have.—Eo. 

Command  and  Order 

Sir;  The  new  General  Training 
Course  for  Petty  Officers  (NavPers 
10055)  page  34,  explains  that  a good 


order  makes  clear  what  is  to  be  done 
and  when  to  do  it.  Then,  as  circum- 
stances require,  it  adds,  how  to  do  it 
and  why  it  must  be  done.  This  is  diffe- 
rent from  the  old  concept  that  an  order 
told  you  to  do  something  while  a com- 
mand might  carry  some  instructions  as 
to  how  it  should  be  done. 

General  Training  Course  for  Petty  Of- 
ficers says  an  order  tells  a man  what  to 
do  without  requiring  him  to  do  it  in  a 
certain  way.  A command  is  more  exact 
and  usually  requires  immediate  action. 
The  Bluejackets’  Manual  says  that  the 
terms  “order”  and  “command”  are  used 
interchangeably. 

On  a formal  basis,  an  order  is  taken 
to  mean  a directive  to  perform  a task; 
the  person  giving  an  order  assumes  that 
the  recipient  knows  how  to  do  it  and 
will  use  his  judgment  in  carrying  out 
the  details.  A command  requires  a man 
to  do  a job  in  a definite  way. 

Any  further  information  concerning 
the  distinction  between  an  order  and 
command  will  be  appreciated.— G.M. A., 
AKC,  USN. 

• As  noted,  “The  Bluejackets’  Manu- 
al” does  point  out  that  order  and  com- 
mand are  used  interchangeably.  It  is 
not  possible,  even  in  the  services,  to  try 
to  hold  these  terms  to  strict  interpreta- 
tions and  uses.  The  “Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial”  ignores  the  term  command 
and  discusses  only  orders  (p.  323).  The 
“Dictionary  of  United  States  Military 
Terms  for  Joint  Usage”  (Second  Revi- 
sion, April  1953)  defines  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

Command:  An  order  given  by  a com- 
mander; that  is,  the  will  of  the  com- 
mander to  he  expressed  in  a definite 
form  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a particular  action  in  a specific  way. 

Order:  In  a broad  sense  the  terms 
order  and  command  are  synonymous. 
However,  an  order  implies  discretion  as 
to  details  of  execution  whereas  a com- 
mand does  not. 

In  any  specific  instance  one  must 
know  the  circumstances  before  saying 
that  a directive  is  a “command”  or  an 
“order.”  For  example,  the  military 
phrase  “About  FACE,”  is  a command 
because  it  means  to  go  through  a cer- 
tain foot  and  body  motion  in  a certain 
way.  However,  a recruit  who  had  never 
had  drill  would  simply  take  it  as  an  in- 
struction or  order  to  turn  about  by  us- 
ing any  sort  of  motion  convenient  to 
him. 

Similarly,  if  a striker  were  told, 
“Paint  the  after  storeroom  tomorrow,” 
would  that  be  commanding  or  ordering 
him?  At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be 
an  “order.”  But  suppose  he  had  a set 
procedure  to  follow  in  drawing  paint, 
preparing  the  surface,  and  in  following 
safety  precautions,  a time  schedule,  etc. 
Then  the  order  would  in  fact  be  as 
much  a command  as  the  command 
“About  FACE.”— Ed. 
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Wearing  Large  Medals 

Sin:  When  are  chief  petty  oflBcers 
and  other  enlisted  personnel  author- 
ized to  wear  large  medals?  Our  squad- 
ron is  scheduled  to  have  a formal  in- 
spection in  full  dress  but  after  reading 
Navij  Uniform  Regulations  I found  pro- 
visions for  the  wearing  of  large  medals 
for  officers  only.— J.  W.  F.,  YN2,  usn. 

• At  present  enlisted  men  are  not 
authorized  to  wear  large  medals  when 
full  dress  is  prescribed  for  officers.  The 
enlisted  uniforms  corresponding  to  offi- 
cers’ full  dress  are  service  dress  blue  or 
white  for  CPOs,  and  dress  blue  or  un- 
dress white  with  neckerchief  for  other 
enlisted  men. 

Since  the  requirement  of  large  medals 
for  officers  is  comparatively  recent,  it 
is  possible  that  after  this  custom  has 
become  well  established.  Fleet  com- 
mands may  recommend  that  large 
medals  be  prescribed  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel as  well.—F.D. 


Education  Under  G.  /.  Bill 

Sir:  In  regard  to  receiving  veterans’ 
benefits  for  educational  training,  what 
date  applies  to  a man  who  was  dis- 
charged 1 Feb  1954  but  reenlisted  for 
six  years  to  complete  his  twenty  in 
1960?  - M.R.S.,  AOC,  usn. 

• If  you  reenlisted  for  six  years  in 
February  1954  and  you  w^ere  on  active 
duty  on  31  Jan  1955  you^will  continue 
to  accrue  G.  I.  educational  and  training 
entitlements,  up  to  a maximum  of  36 
months  of  such  education  or  training. 
Your  education  or  training  under  the 
Korean  G.  I.  Bill  must  start  within  three 
years  of  the  time  of  your  discharge  or 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  in  1960, 
whichever  comes  first.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  education  and  training  under 
the  Korean  G.  I.  Bill  must  be  completed 
eight  years  after  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service  or  31  Jan  1965, 
whichever  is  earlier.— Ed. 


Korean  Presidential  Unit  Citation 

Sir:  I have  read  numerous  books  and 
publications— to  no  avail— trying  to  find 
if  the  personnel  on  board  uss  Alfred 
A.  Cunningham  (DD  752)  rate  a 
South  Korean  PUC  for  operations  with 
Task  Force  95  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. I’m  not  sure,  but  I believe  she 
was  operating  with  the  task  force  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  the  citation  was 
awarded.  If  our  ship  does  rate  a PUC, 
I would  like  to  know  how  I can  get  it. 
-J.  C.  H.,  TE2,  USN. 

• Records  show  uss  Alfred  A Cun- 
ningham (DD  752)  operated  with  Task 
Force  95  during  the  period  13  Feb 
1951  to  1 Dec  1951;  therefore  such 
service  is  creditable  for  the  Korean 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  Badge.  This 
badge  may  be  purchased  from  military 
shops.  No  medal  is  involved.— Ed. 

Aviation  Medical  Technicians 

Sir:  I’ve  been  wondering  if  the  Bu- 
reau has  ever  considered  having  a set 
of  wings  made  for  aviation  medical  tech- 
nicians of  the  Hospital  Corps?  Also,  have 
men  with  this  rate  ever  been  ordered  to 
duty  involving  flying,  and  if  not,  will 
they  be  assigned  to  flying  some  time 
in  the  future?- E.  H.  C.,  HM2,  usn. 

• There  are  no  plans  for  establishing 
wings  as  special  insignia  for  aviation 
medical  technicians. 

The  duties  of  an  aviation  medical 
technician  do  not  require  frequent  and 
regular  participation  in  aerial  flights.  For 
this  reason  hospital  corpsmen  qualified 
as  aviation  medical  technicians  normally 
are  not  assigned  to  duty  involving  flying. 
In  a few  instances  frequent  and  regular 
flights  have  been  required  of  qualified 
personnel,  and,  in  such  cases,  authority 
has  been  granted  on  individual  basis. 

There  are  no  indications  that  the  pres- 
ent requirements  will  be  changed  and 
there  is  no  plan  to  alter  the  status  of  the 


Duties  of  ABs 

Sir:  I have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  aviation  boat- 
swain’s mates  were  supposed  to  hold 
billets  aboard  air  stations  in  gasoline, 
line  and  crash  crews.  However,  near- 
ly every  squadron  reporting  aboard 
carriers  has  aviation  machinist’s 
mates  as  line  chiefs  and  line  petty 
officers.  A lot  of  squadrons  on  air 
stations  not  only  use  ADs  but  also 
aviation  structural  mechanics  and 
even  aviation  ordnancemen  as  line 
chiefs  and  in  line  and  gasoline 
crews.  Aren’t  ABs  supposed  to  have 
these  billets  aboard  air  stations? 

Also,  I noticed  the  Shore  Duty 
Eligibility  List  shows  the  Eighth 
Naval  District  does  not  rate  any  ABs 
at  all— yet  Corpus  Christi,  which  is 
located  in  the  Eighth  Naval  District 
is  one  of  the  largest  air  stations  in 
the  U.  S.  What  gives?-R.  R.  B., 
ABC,  USN. 

• The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
establishes  allowances  for  AB  per- 
sonnel for  Naval  Air  Stations  to  satis- 
fy the  following  general  personnel 
requirements:  (1)  handling  of  avia- 
tion gasoline;  (2)  aircraft  crash  fire 
crews;  (3)  handling  of  sea  planes;  and 
(4)  test  and  development  of  catapult 
and  arresting  gear,  such  as  at  NAMC 
Philadelphia  and  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

As  for  your  second  question,  NAS 
Corpus  Christi  is  under  the  enlisted 
personnel  distribution  control  of 
CNATRA  and  does  have  an  allow- 
ance for  AB  ratings.  The  Comman- 
dant, Eighth  Naval  District  has  no 
activity  for  AB  ratings.— Ed. 


hospital  corpsmen  qualified  as  aviation 
medical  technicians  concerning  entitle- 
ment to  temporary  flight  orders.—ED. 
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Fleet's  New  Line 


VouR  Navy  is  a constantly  chang- 
ing Navy.  It  has  to  be  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  and  to  remain  tops 
in  its  field. 

At  present,  ships  of  the  Fleet  are 
undergoing  changes  to  equip  them 
for  the  beginning  atomic  age  and 
any  threats  to  our  freedom  that  this 
new  age  might  bring. 

New  ships,  some  with  changes  al- 
most as  drastic  as  the  shift  from  sail 


to  steam,  are  being  planned,  built, 
and  in  some  cases  have  already  felt 
the  challenge  of  the  sea. 

Don’t  get  the  wrong  idea.  This 
doesn’t  mean  your  present  ship  that 
has  been  serving  the  Navy  so  well 
will  be  deep-sixed.  Far  from  it.  Just 
look  at  some  of  the  conversions  that 
have  taken  place  recently.  Take  for 
instance  uss  Shangri  La  (CVA  38), 
uss  Antietam  (CVA  36),  and  many 


CONVERSIONS  GIVE  new  jobs  to  Navy  ships.  Here,  missiles  are  poised  on  decli 
of  USS  Mississippi  (AG  128).  Below,  is  new  type  IPS,  USS  Carronade  (IPS  1) 


NAVY'S  LARGEST  PLATTOP,  USS  Forresfal 
destroyer  leaders,  like  USS  Willis  A.  Lee 


moves  out  for  her  sea  trials.  Below:  New 
ave  speed  of  DD  and  firepower  of  CA. 


Of  Ships  for  '56 


other  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  types. 

They  went  into  dry  dock  and 
came  out  with  a totally  diflFerent  look. 
In  some  case  these  changes  in  ap- 
pearance were  accompanied  by  spe- 
cial gear  for  a special  job  in  a 
modern  fleet. 

Here  is  a pictorial  roundup  de- 
signed to  give  you  a quick  idea  of 
some  of  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  various  ships  of  our  fleet.  Some, 


like  Forrestal,  have  just  hit  the  water 
and  are  at  present  undergoing  their 
sea  tests.  Others  have  passed  the 
test  and  have  joined  the  fleet. 

Many  of  these  changes  and  new 
additions  have  been  covered  in  de- 
tail in  recent  issues  of  All  Hands. 
As  “the  world  of  tomorrow”  con- 
tinues to  influence  Navy  ships  of 
various  sizes  you’ll  be  kept  posted  on 
the  new  look  in  the  modern  Navy. 


NAVY  DEMON,  F3H-1N,  is  representative  of  streamlining  in  the  skies  above 
the  Fleet.  Below:  USS  Shangri-La  (CVA  38)  is  one  of  many  recent  conversions. 


AUXILIARY  VESSELS  have  new  streamlines  too.  Here,  new  oiler  USS  Neosho  (AO  143)  rides  high  in  the  water. 


DESIGNED  FOR  FAST  convoy  work,  new  DEs  like  USS  Dealey  (DE  1006)  with  single  screw  can  be  built  in  a hurry. 


NEW  DECK  OF  USS  ANTIETAM  (CVS  36)  is  port  for 
latest  in  jets.  Below:  Small  subs  will  join  big  sisters  in 
Fleet.  Here,  50  foot  T-class  'baby'  cruises  on  surface. 


'lautilus  (SSN  571)  are  photographed  together  for  first  time. 


wwm"s 


Sailing  Plane 

Tilt-  port  ot  Iwakuiii,  Japan,  re- 
cently had  one  of  the  strangest  ships 
of  its  history  moor  at  its  iiiers.  Com- 
pleting a nine-honr-aiul-2 1-tninute 
ocean  voyage,  a downed  P5M1 
“Marlin”  seaplane  pulled  into  the 
harbor  of  the  small  city. 

The  big  Navy  plane  became  a 
ship  when  an  engine  failed  while  i 
over  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  After 
a perfect  landing  the  crew  of  the 
plane  took  her  back  to  the  Japanese 
port  on  one  engine,  averaging  from  | 
eight  to  nine  knots  during  the  trip. 

The  mishap  occurred  while  on  a 
routine  flight  near  Shimonoseki  ! 
Strait,  and  upon  hitting  the  water, 

LT  James  E.  Garlitz,  usn,  the  patrol 
plane  commander,  took  over  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  brand  new  ad- 
dition to  the  surface  Navy. 

Navigator  of  the  temporary  ship 
was  LTJG  James  Roush,  usnr,  who 
set  to  work  on  plotting  a return 
course  for  the  plane  as  soon  as  it  hit 
the  sea.  His  estimated  time  of  ar-  ' 
rival  at  Iwakuni  was  right  on  the 
button. 

During  the  last  six  hours  of  their 
sea  voyage  the  men  had  the  com-  j 
pany  of  a Navy  crashboat  which  had 
been  sent  out  to  escort  them. 

To  round  out  the  picture,  LT  Gar- 
litz, as  skipper  of  the  ship,  had  just  j 
completed  a correspondence  course  j 
in  “Basic  Seamanship.”  Arriving  in 
Japan  all  he  could  say  was:  “That 
course  sure  came  in  handy  today.” 

O&R  Uses  Ultrasonic  Cleaner 

Ultrasonic  power  is  being  used 
experimentally  at  NAS,  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  to  clean  precision  instruments, 
parts,  and  intricate  mechanisms  with- 
out completely  disassembling  them. 

Ultrasonic  energy  introduced  into 
a cleaning  fluid  causes  the  phenome- 
non known  as  “cavitation,”  which 
firmly  but  gently  removes  contami- 
nation from  any  part  area  touched 
by  the  activated  cleaning  fluid. 

The  first  two  of  these  units  have 
been  in  use  for  more  than  six  months 
in  the  Pensacola  Overhaul  and  Re- 
pair Department.  First  unit  is  used 
for  cleaning  assembly  bearings  and  j 
second  for  cleaning  instruments.  j 


THE  SPOT  that  Navy's  XFY-1  needs  to  land  on  is  much  smaller  than  the 
X mark  shown  on  the  ground.  VTO  plane  sits  straight  down  on  casters. 


Conversation  Over  10,000  Miles 

Two  amateur  radio  stations  spon- 
sored by  the  Navy  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Antarctic  next  spring  as 
morale  boosters  for  10  volunteer  Sea- 
bees  who  will  winter  over  during  the 
Antarctic  night  of  March-October, 
1956. 

Two  additional  Navy  “ham”  sta- 
tions are  expected  to  go  on  the  air 
by  March,  1957. 

With  the  stations.  Navy  radiomen 
hope  to  bridge  the  10,000  miles  to 
the  United  States  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Seabee  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  to  talk  to 
their  families,  relatives  and  friends 
via  any  of  the  130,000  amateur  radio 
operators  in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  assigned  the  call 
signs  KC4USA  and  KC4USV  respec- 
tively, to  the  two  stations  which  will 


begin  operating  about  1 Mar  1956 
from  the  planned  Little  America  sta- 
tion at  Kainan  Bay  and  from  an  Air 
Operating  Facility  to  be  built  at 
McMurdo  Sound.  The  FCC  has  also 
authorized  the  Navy  to  use  any  call 
signs  within  the  block  KC4USA 
through  KC4USV  in  the  Antarctic  if 
additional  stations  become  necessary. 

The  radio  crew  has  acquired  gear 
to  operate  GW,  AM  and  single  side 
band.  The  stations  will  receive  and 
transmit  on  the  80,  40,  20  15,  11 
and  10  meter  bands— weather  condi- 
tions permitting. 

In  March  1957,  when  Byrd  Sta- 
tion is  constructed  in  Marie  Byrd 
Land  and  the  South  Pole  Station  is 
built  at  the  South  Pole,  the  two  other 
stations  will  start  operating.  They 
have  been  given  the  call  signs  KC4- 
USB  (Byrd  Station)  and  KC4USN 
(South  Pole  Station). 


YESTER0AY*S  NAVY 


Between  23  and  26  Oct  1944  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  took  place. 
One  of  the  high  points  of  this  battle  occurred  at  midnight  on  the 
24th  when  a ragged  column  of  the  Japanese  southern  force,  under 
fire  from  U.S.  PT  boats,  entered  Surigao  Strait— sailing  right  into  a 
trap  prepared  by  RADM  Jesse  B.  Oldendorf,  usn.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  entered  the  Strait,  U.S.  destroyers,  cruisers  and  battleships 
opened  fire  and  sealed  off  their  advance  and  the  Japanese  force 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  before  it  could  return  fire. 
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Modern  Sports  Center  Makes  Hit  with  Fleet  at  Norfolk 


One  of  the  Navy’s  largest  and 
most  complete  recreation  centers 
on  the  East  Coast  was  dedicated 
this  summer  in  a ceremony  at- 
tended by  more  than  300  officers, 
enlisted  men  and  guests.  Located 
at  Norfolk’s  Convoy  Escort  Piers, 
the  huge,  red-brick  building  was 
named  the  “McCormick  Sports 
Center”  in  honor  of  Vice  Admiral 
Lynde  D.  McCormick,  usn,  who  is 
now  President  of  the  Naval  War 
College  at  Newport,  R.I. 

The  ultramodern  structure,  fi- 
nanced by  a grant  from  the  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund,  contains 
a gymnasium  with  a 2000-person 
seating  capacity,  a special  practice 
gymnasium,  an  eight-lane  bowling 
alley  equipped  with  automatie  pin 
setters,  a pool  room,  a Navy  Ex- 
change, a barber  shop,  snack  bar, 
patio,  and  a lounge. 

This  gigantic  Norfolk  sports 
plant  will  also  include  an  outdoor 
sports  area  with  a lighted  baseball 
diamond,  two  lighted  softball  dia- 
monds, two  basketball  courts,  four 
badminton  courts,  one  volleyball 
court  and  two  shuffieboard  courts. 

Also  included  will  be  a nine-hole 
pitch-and-putt  golf  course,  a golf 
driving  range,  three  unlighted  base- 


ball diamonds,  handball  courts, 
model  airplane  ring  and  an  im- 
proved picnic  area. 

“A  recreation  center  of  this  type 
has  been  needed  for  some  time,” 
stated  Admiral  Jerauld  Wright, 
USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  At- 
lantic Fleet.  “Ships  can’t  provide  all 
the  necessary  recreation  facilities 
and  this  center  should  fill  the  bill.” 

Admiral  McCormick,  former 
CinCLant,  was  instrumental  in 
originating  plans  for  the  sports  cen- 
ter in  1949.  Actual  construction  of 
the  center  began  early  in  1954. 

“This  is  a wonderful  day  for  us,” 
stated  the  President  of  the  Naval 
War  College,  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies.  “Our  dream  has  come 
true.” 

The  festivities  were  climaxed  by 
the  unveiling  of  a plaque  honoring 
Admiral  McCormick,  “whose  in- 
terest and  efforts  to  provide  recre- 
ational facilities  for  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Navy  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  this  sports  center.” 

A tour  of  the  sports  center,  fol- 
lowed by  a buffet  luncheon  on  the 
patio,  closed  the  official  ceremonies. 
The  center  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Naval  Station  commanding  of- 
ficer has  a chief  petty  as  manager. 


Sub  School's  Honorman 

Honorman  of  the  121st  graduating 
class  of  the  Enlisted  Basic  Submarine 
School  Course  at  U.S.  Naval  Subma- 
rine Base,  New 
London,  Conn., 
was  Cesar  S.  Wy- 
coco,  TA,  USN. 

Wycoco,  whose 
home  town  is  Ma- 
nila, P.I.,  was  the 
first  native  of  the 
Philippines  to 
Honor  Sludent  achieve  this  high 

Cesar  S.  Wycoco,  scholastic  Stand- 

TA,  USN  ing  at  the  Sub- 

marine School  and  also  the  first 
steward  in  the  school’s  history  to  be 
named  as  top  graduate. 

Wycoco  won  out  over  177  other 
graduates  in  the  final  exam  in  which 
he  missed  only  two  questions  in  an 
examination  containing  238  ques- 
tions. His  final  score  of  3.918  out  of 
a possible  4.0  is  also  the  highest  mark 
ever  attained  in  straight  academic 
work,  which  is  compressed  into  eight 
weeks  of  intensive  study  and  prac- 
tical application  of  submarine  sub- 
jects. 

The  honorman  has  attended  Far 
East  University  at  Manila  for  four 
years,  and  one  year  on  a scholarship 
at  Oklahoma  City  University,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  on  9 Nov 
1954  at  Sangley  Point,  Cavite,  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

At  the  U.S.  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  Calif.,  Wycoco  began 
his  record  of  high  scholastic  stand- 
ing by  being  named  honorman  of  his 
company  during  recruit  training,  and 
again  was  the  top  man  of  his  Stew- 
ards School  Class,  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Record  in  Obstacle  Course 

A new  record  time  of  one  minute 
39  seconds  was  set  at  the  year-old 
obstacle  course  at  the  Pre-Flight 
School,  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.  Break- 
ing the  400-yard  course  record  was 
Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Robert  H. 
Appleby. 

Appleby’s  time  topped  all  previous 
attempts  since  the  course  was  con- 
structed. The  course  is  designed  to 
teach  and  test  Pre-Flight  students’ 
agility  and  determination. 

The  obstacle  course  includes  a 
14-foot  bulkhead,  sand  pits,  a water 
obstacle,  ankle  breakers,  long  jumps 
and  a variety  of  mazes.  Pre-Flight 


cadets  run  the  obstacle  course  on  an 
average  of  eight  times  during  theff 
14  weeks  in  the  school. 

Alaska  Marathon  Racer 

The  Annual  Marathon  Race  at 
Kodiak,  Alaska,  was  won  this  year 
by  Delmar  L.  Christianson;  CM3, 

USN. 

Starting  line  of  the  eight-mile 
course  was  in  front  of  the  Adminis- 


tration Building  on  the  Kodiak  Naval 
Station  and  the  finish  line  in  the 
center  of  the  town  of  Kodiak.  Chris- 
tianson covered  the  distance  in  48 
minutes.  His  nearest  competitor  was 
several  minutes  behind,  as  the  Sea- 
bee  led  the  eleven-man  field. 

Christianson,  who  is  attached  to 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  11, 
the  Kodiak  Naval  Station,  had  never 
before  run  in  competition. 


RIDING  HIGH  after  refueling  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  is  USS  Caloosahatchee 
(AO  98).  Nested  alongside  are  USS  Spikefish  (SS  404)  and  USS  Piper  (SS  409). 
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TWO  OF  TEN  Miss  Universe  contestants  to  visit  USS  Haven  (AH  12)  are  wel- 
comed by  J.  Swope,  HMl,  USN.  They  are  Miss  Wyoming  (left)  and  Miss  Ohio. 


Visit  to  Haven,  and  Tucker  too 

Ten  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in 
the  world  recently  paid  a visit  to 
USS  Haven  (AH  12)  during  the  hos- 
pital ship’s  visit  to  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

The  10  young  ladies  were  in  Long 
Beach  to  take  part  in  the  Miss  Uni- 
verse contest  and  presented  a dazz- 
ling sight  to  the  Navymen  as  they 
came  aboard  the  ship. 

There  was  talk  of  holding  a 
beauty  contest  aboard  Haven  with 
the  10  Miss  Universe  contestants 


REASONS  why  USS  Henry  W.  Tucker 
(DDR  875)  claimed  most  beautiful 
tin  can  title  pose  by  the  ship's  bell. 


vying  for  the  title  of  “Miss  uss 
Haven  1955,”  but  since  the  girls 
were  all  beautiful  it  was  decided  to 
split  the  title  10  ways  and  soon  all 
of  the  girls  were  sporting  the  tradi- 
tional sash  that  goes  with  any  beauty 
contest. 

After  all  had  been  crowned  queen, 
they  made  a tour  of  the  hostpital 
spaces  and  clinics,  stopping  for  re- 
freshments and  a copy  of  the 
Havens  cruise  book  which  was  pre- 
sented to  them  as  a memento  of 
their  visit. 

Haven  was  not  the  only  ship  to 
welcome  the  select  group.  She  was 
outdone  by  a DD. 

For  a few  short  hours  uss  Henry 
W.  Tucker  (DDR  875)  was,  accord- 
ing to  her  crew,  the  most  beautiful 
tin  can  afloat. 

At  the  time  in  question  Tucker 
was  in  her  home  port  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  The  aforementioned  contestants 
for  the  Miss  Universe  beauty  pageant 
also  happened  in  town. 

The  crew  of  Tucker  decided  to 
invite  some  of  the  world’s  most  beau- 
tiful girls  aboard  for  a tour  of  the 
ship  and. this  time  13  accepted. 

After  a tour  of  the  ship  and  intro- 
ductions to  the  ship’s  crew,  each 
girl  met  her  dinner  companion.  Es- 
corts for  the  girls  were  picked  from 
the  crew  of  the  ship  on  a merit  basis 
with  a Spanish-speaking  sailor 
matched  with  a South  American  lass 
to  make  things  more  pleasant  for  the 
girls. 

Following  the  meal,  which  all 
agreed  was  far  too  short,  press  of 
events  compelled  the  beauty  queens 


to  leave  the  ship  and  return  to  the  ■ || 
tough  schedule  which  faces  all  po-  t 
tential  beauty  queens.  | 

As  the  barge  carrying  the  con- 
testants back  to  the  shore  pulled  ! 
away  from  the  ship,  the  girls  and  ; 
their  escorts  joined  in  singing  : 
“Anchors  Aweigh”  while  the  less 
fortunate  crew  members  of  Tucker 
watched  from  the  weather  deck.  . 

Since  that  time  the  crew  of  the  ; q 
destroyer,  who  made  the  girls  “hon-  j * 
orary  shipmates,”  have  continued  to  j 
boast  of  the  few  short  hours  when 
Tucker  laid  claim  to  the  title,  ; 
“World’s  Most  Beautiful  Tin  Can.”  I 


Navy  Develops  Dry  Lubricant 

A “miracle”  lubricant  with  a wide 
variety  of  potential  military  and  in- 
dustrial use  has  been  developed  by 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

In  the  form  of  an  easily  applied 
plastic  film  only  a few  ten-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  thick,  the  combi- 
nation dry  lubricant  and  corrosion- 
preventive  is  serviceable  from  75  de- 
grees below  zero  to  500  degrees 
above.  Polytetrafluoroethylene,  previ- 
ously well-established  as  a protective 
coating  and  electrical  insulating  ma- 
terial, is  the  material  used. 

Following  tests  of  automatic  pis- 
tols, rifles,  ammunition  and  similar 
ordnance  equipment  which  were 
coated  with  thin  films  of  the  ma- 
terials, the  Marine  Corps  has  com- 
pleted extensive  field  tests  of  coated 
infantry  weapons.  These  tests,  which 
lasted  approximately  eight  months, 
have  established  that  “the  original 
coating  provides  satisfactory  lubrica- 
tion for  an  almost  indefinite  period 
following  issue.”  The  dry  lubricating 
film  has  proved  to  be  a suitable 
preservative  for  long-term  storage 
of  weapons,  and  is  “much  superior” 
to  the  conventional  preservative  in 
corrosion  prevention  and  in  main- 
taining combat  readiness. 

Additional  work  by  chemists  at 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  indi- 
cates that  this  plastic  coating  will 
also  be  a useful  long-lived  dry  lubri- 
cant for  many  other  applications.  The 
coating  can  be  used  as  dry  lubricant 
for  bearings,  universal  joints,  gears, 
screw  threads,  valves,  hydraulic  and 
pneumatic  equipment  and  in  numer- 
ous precision  optical  and  electronic 
instruments. 

Several  experimental  coating  fa- 
cilities have  been  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Bureau  of 
Ships  at  various  naval  installations. 
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Submarines  Support  Orphanage 

Five  large  boxes  of  clothing  and 
toys,  donated  by  families  of  sub- 
mariners in  the  Pearl  Harbor  area, 
are  being  distributed  among  orphans 
at  Hayama,  Japan.  The  gifts  were 
delivered  from  Pearl  Harbor  by  the 
submarine  rescue  vessel  USS  Green- 
let  (ASR  10). 

The  orphanage,  which  the  Pacific 
Fleet  Submarine  Force  has  been 
sponsoring  since  1953,  now  cares 
for  about  40  orphans. 

In  addition  to  providing  financial 
support,  submariners  help  the  or- 
phanage in  other  ways.  Crew  mem- 
bers of  USS  Blackfin  (SS  322)  have 
painted  the  orphanage;  Charr  (SS 
328)  provided  a phonograph  and 
entertained  the  children  at  a picnic; 
Rock  (SSR  274)  donated  a stove; 
and  Remora  (SS  487)  delivered 
enough  clothes  from  San  Diego  sub- 
marine families  to  last  the  winter. 

A monthly  quota  was  established 
to  support  the  orphanage  and  since 
its  beginning  the  quota  has  not  only 
been  met,  but  always  doubled. 

100th  Class  Comes  Up  For  Air 

The  100th  class  to  complete  the 
Officers’  Basic  Submarine  Course 
has  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
marine Base,  New  London,  Conn. 
There  were  114  U.  S.  and  14  foreign 
naval  officers  in  the  class. 

Since  December,  1916,  when 
Class  No.  1 graduated  22  officers, 
the  Submarine  School  has  trained 
5210  officers  for  the  submarine  ser- 
vice. The  largest  group  to  be  grad- 
uated (June  1944)  contained  260 
officers,  about  five  times  the  number 
in  the  preceding  pre-war  class.  Since 
the  Korean  conflict,  enrollment  has 
been  standardized  at  about  120  per 
class,  and  the  length  of  the  course 
increased  to  six  months. 

Honor  man  of  the  latest  class  was 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Carlisle 
A.  H.  Trost,  USN.  LTJG  Trost  is  the 
recipient  of  the  L.  Y.  Spear  Award 
for  standing  first  in  his  class.  He  also 
graduated  first  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  Class  of  1953. 

In  addition  to  the  110  U.  S.  Navy 
line  officers  and  4 U.  S.  medical  offi- 
cers finishing  the  course,  there  are: 
9 line  and  1 medical  officers  of  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Self  Defense 
Force;  2 Peruvian  line  officers;  1 
Brazilian  medical  officer  and  1 Ven- 
ezuelan line  officer. 

This  is  the  first  Japanese  group  to 
be  trained  at  the  base. 


MASS  SHIPPING  OVER  was  celebrated  by  special  festivities  with  feast  and 
prizes  for  the  61.  Rex  and  court  of  'lady  pollywogs'  were  guests  of  honor. 


Charleston  Beauties  Reign  in  'Shipping  Over  Festival' 


Men  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Mine 
Force  believe  in  shipping  over  in 
droves  rather  than  one  at  a time. 
This  was  demonstrated  at  a recent 
“shipping  over  festival”  which  saw 
61  career  Navymen  raise  their  right 
hands  and  sign  on  for  another 
hitch. 

In  honor  of  the  mass  reenlistees, 
the  Mine  Force  sponsored  a special 
celebration  and  Charleston,  S.  C., 
businessmen  donated  “individual 
tokens  of  esteem”  awarded  to  the 
men  shipping  over. 

Rear  Admiral  Kenmore  M.  Mc- 


Manes,  usn.  Commander  Mine 
Force,  swore  the  men  in  and  pre- 
sented the  reenlistment  bonus 
checks.  He  was  “assisted”  by  five 
young  Charleston  girls  who  had 
been  selected  as  special  guests  of 
the  Navy. 

Also  on  the  schedule  was  a 
special  “shipping  over”  dinner, 
comprised  of  beef,  roast  turkey  and 
baked  ham  with  all  the  trimmings. 

When  the  day  rolled  to  an  end 
all  61  of  the  reenlistees  agreed  that 
the  day  was  one  of  the  best  they 
had  ever  experienced. 


SIXTY-ONE  CAREER  NAVYMEN  of  MinLant  are  sworn  in  for  another  hitch. 
RADM  Kenmore  M.  McManes,  USN,  Mine  Force  CO,  administered  oath. 
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'CHAMP'  DANCE  at  Jacksonville,  NAS,  was  a big  affair  for  men  of  USS  Lake  Champlain  (CVA  39)  and  their  guests. 


Radar  Weather  Trackers 

A new  step  in  storm  and  hurri- 
cane weather  protection  service  went 
into  operation  1 July  at  NAS  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

This  protection  is  a new  weather 
detection  radar  system  that  enables 
the  aerological  department  at  NAS 
Jax  to  pick  up  and  track,  within  a 
200-mile  radius,  storms  or  tropical 
disturbances  when  they  reach  the 
Daytona  Beach  area.  It  then  follows 


them  northward  up  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

Pilots  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
new  service  are  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  should  fly  an 
altitude  of  45,000  feet  to  get  over  a 
suspicious  cloud  bank  or  whether 
to  flty  at  5000  feet  to  pass  under  it. 

The  range  of  the  new  weather 
protection  system  will  take  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.;  Macon,  Ga.;  Tal- 
lahassee and  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 


and  as  far  as  200  miles  out  to  sea. 
Similar  weather  detection  systems 
have  been  installed  and  are  already 
in  operation  at  the  Fleet  Weather 
Control  oflBce  in  Miami  and  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Power  Plant  Saves  the  Day 

The  next  time  you  sit  down  to  a 
meal  which  includes  salmon,  it  may 
be  that  the  fish  served  on  your  plate 
is  through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

A short  time  ago  in  Neah  Bay, 
Washington,  heart  of  the  North- 
west’s salmon  fishing  grounds,  a fire 
wiped  out  the  only  power  plant  in 
the  small  community  during  the 
height  of  the  salmon  season. 

The  town,  populated  almost  ex- 
clusively by  members  of  the  Makah 
Indian  tribe,  owes  its  existence  to 
fishing,  and  when  the  power  plant 
went  out  it  appeared  that  huge  quan- 
tities of  fish  would  spoil  before  a 
new  plant  could  be  built. 

Since  the  fishermen  usually  bring 
in  about  20,000  pounds  of  fish  a day, 
lack  of  refrigeration  would  soon  have 
ruined  much  of  the  season’s  catch. 

That’s  when  the  Navy  came  in  on 
the  situation  and  provided  assistance. 
The  leader  of  the  Indians,  Chief 
Ward,  put  in  a call  to  the  Navy  at 
Seattle  describing  his  problem.  In 
a matter  of  hours  a 600-kilowatt 
generator,  weighing  23  tons,  was  on 
its  way  to  the  stricken  community. 

The  Navy,  and  the  generator,  ar- 
rived in  time  to  save  the  catch 
aheady  on  hand  and  provided  ade- 
quate electricity  until  the  power 
plant  could  be  rebuilt. 


Latest  Fashions  for  the  Arctic  Sailor 


Goggles  without  lenses  and  cold 
weather  clothing  with  plastic  foam 
lining  are  undergoing  tests  in  the 
Antarctic  as  part  of  Operation 
Deepfreeze.  (See  page  2.) 

The  design  of  the  wind-resistant 
goggles  is  based  on  the  Eskimo 
practice  of  cutting  star-shaped  slits 
in  goggles  carved  from  whalebone, 
combined  with  recent  experiences 
in  testing  standard  goggles  with 
large  holes  cut  in  the  lenses. 

Lenses  of  conventional  goggles 
become  rapidly  fogged  by  conden- 
sation of  moisture  evaporated  from 
the  eyes  at  low  temperatures.  In 
the  experimental  type,  the  lenses 
are  omitted  and  a transparent,  plas- 
tic, kidney-shaped  cylinder  is  fitted 
to  the  foam  rubber  frame.  The 
open-end  cylinder  projects  directly 
forward  to  shield  the  eyes.  Stag- 
nant air  within  the  cylinder  de- 
flects the  wind. 

Men  testing  the  equipment  said 
no  tears  came  to  their  eyes  in  labo- 
ratory tests  at  20  degrees  below 
zero  in  winds  up  to  70  mph. 


The  new  cold  weather  clothing  is 
designed  to  keep  a man  overboard 
afloat  indefinitely,  and  although  it 
does  not  give  prolonged  protection 
from  extremely  cold  water  it  would 
lessen  the  danger  from  exposure  in 
an  open  boat  following  immersion 
in  the  sea. 

Of  waterproof  outer  fabric,  the 
cold  weather  clothing  has  been  in- 
terlined with  a non-wettable  per- 
forated plastic  foam,  a chemical 
compound  called  polyvinylchloride. 
Zippered  slits  across  the  chest  and 
thighs  are  designed  to  permit  evap- 
oration of  body  moisture  when  the 
wearer  is  dhgaged  in  heavy  work. 
The  slits  are  zipper-closed  and  then 
covered  to  resist  penetration  by 
driving  snow  or  water  breaking 
over  the  deck  in  a heavy  sea. 
Moisture  also  may  be  evaporated 
through  the  holes  in  the  plastic 
foam  without  affecting  its  insulat- 
ing qualities. 

Cells  of  the  foam  material  are 
separated  from  one  another  and  do 
not  absorb  water. 
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Navy  Chief  Is  Credited  With  Seven  Inventions  (That  Work) 


To  come  up  with  a work-saving 
method  of  eliminating  five  hours 
of  a 15-hour  job  is  quite  an  ac- 
complishment; to  develop  a means 
of  saving  10  hours  on  a 15-hour 
job  is  indeed  praiseworthy;  but 
originating  an  idea  for  doing  a 15- 
hour  job  in  three  hours  is  really 
something  to  shout  about. 

The  cause  of  this  shouting  is 
Owen  N.  CoflFee,  ADC,  usn,  who 
has  invented  seven  devices  for  sav- 
ing man  hours  in  jet  engine  main- 
tenance. 

In  1947  when  Chief  Coffee  was 
assigned  to  VF-171  at  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.,  the  jet  squadrons  had 
very  few  tools  designed  specifically 
for  jet  engine  maintenance.  The 
chief  deeided  that  something 
should  be  done  about  this  and  the 
little  wheels  of  invention  in  the 
back  of  his  brain  immediately  went 
into  operation.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  came  up  with  his  proud- 
est invention— an  “engine  removal 
and  installation  work  stand.”  By 
using  his  stand,  maintenance  per- 
sonnel can  remove  a jet  engine  in 
three  hours  — a job  that  formerly 
took  15  hours. 

The  stand  is  built,  essentially  of 
a jack  and  a cradle  fitted  with  cast- 
ers. Work  crews  roll  the  stand  under 
the  aircraft’s  power  plant,  lift  it 
free  with  the  jack  and  lower  it  onto 
the  cradle. 

When  VF-171  transferred  to 
NAAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  it  was 
there  that  Coffee  discovered  a pre- 


serving, depreserving  and  pre-oil- 
ing  apparatus.  Its  essential  char- 
acteristic is  a capacity  for  building 
up  pressure  and  forcing  oil  through 
the  engine  passages. 

Not  long  after  this.  Coffee 
noticed  that  the  method  being  used 
to  transport  jet  engines  to  test  cells 
was  pretty  slow.  A ton-and-a-half 
truck  carried  one  engine  at  a time 
and  it  had  to  be  aecompanied  by  a 
separately  transported  crane  for 
loading  and  unloading.  Using  his 
ingenuity  he  made  a few  changes 
in  a torpedo  transfer  dolly  which  is 
equipped  with  its  own  boom  and 
came  up  with  a vehicle  that  can 
carry  two  engines  at  once. 

In  1950  while  on  duty  with 
FASRon  Six  at  NAS,  Jacksonville, 


Fla.,  he  came  up  with  another 
invention.  At  that  time,  when  over- 
hauling an  engine,  it  was  standard 
procedure  to  remove  manually  the 
rust  and  pits  from  the  600-odd  tur- 
bine blades  by  means  of  crocus 
cloth— a long  laborious  process. 
After  studying  this  operation  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  Chief  Coffee  came 
up  with  a rotating  brush  apparatus 
that  eliminated  80  per  cent  of  the 
time  formerly  required  for  this  job. 

In  the  same  year  he  produced  a 
fuel  nozzle  tester  and  in  1951  a 
hoist  for  removing  turbine  wheels. 
The  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  has 
authorized  two  of  his  seven  inven- 
tions and  he  has  received  two  com- 
mendations for  his  contribution  to 
jet  engine  maintenance. 


ONE  OF  SEVEN  time-saving  devices  invented  by  Owen  N.  Coffee,  ADC, 
USN,  is  a rotating  brush  which  replaces  hand  polishing  on  jet  turbine. 


Sea-Going  Rivers 

Medium  Landing  Ships  (Rocket) 
(LSMRs)  make  up  the  latest  group 
of  vessels  to  achieve  greater  individu- 
ality by  being  designated  by  name 
as  well  as  hull  number. 

As  noted  in  the  May  1955  issue  of 

Classification  Name 
LSMR-401 — Big  Black  River 
LSMR-402— Big  Horn  River 
LSMR-403 — Blacksfone  River 
LSMR-404-6/acfc  Warrior  River 
LSMR-405— Broadfci//  River 
LSMR-406— Canadian  River 
LSMR-407— Chariton  River 
LSMR-408— Charles  River 
LSMR-409-C/arion  River 
LSMR-410-C/arfc  Fork  River 
LSMR-411 — Cumberland  River 
LSMR-412— Des  Plaines  River 


All  Hands,  the  naming  of  “dunga- 
ree Navy”  craft  was  being  considered 
in  a move  to  increase  the  Navyman’s 
sense  of  identification  with  his  ship. 
At  that  time,  it  was  announced  that 
names  had  been  selected  for  de- 
gaussing vessels  (ADC)  and,  in  the 


September  1955  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine, names  of  LSTs  were  listed  on 
page  39. 

LSMRs  are  named  for  rivers  in  the 
United  States.  Here  is  a current  list 
of  names  assigned  to  the  LSMRs, 
effective  1 Oct  1955: 


LSMR-525— Sf.  Francis  River 
LSMR-526— SL  Johns  River 
LSMR-527-Sf.  Joseph  River 
LSMR-528— Sf.  Morys  River 
lSMR-529— Sf.  Regis  River 
LSMR-530— So/mon  Falls  River 
LSMR-S3I -Smoky  Hill  River 
LSMR-S32— Smyrna  River 
LSMR-533— Snafce  River 
LSMR-534— Thames  River 
LSMR-535— Trinity  River 
lSMR-536 — White  River 


LSMR-501- 

LSMR-502- 

LSMR-503- 

LSMR-504- 

LSMR-505 

LSMR-506- 

LSMR-507- 

LSMR-508- 

lSMR-509- 

lSMR-510 

LSMR-511- 

LSMR-512- 


-Elk  River 
-Escalante  River 
-Flambeau  River 
-Gila  River 
-Grand  River 
-Green  River 
-Greenbrier  River 
-Gunnison  River 
-Ho/sfon  River 
-James  River 
-John  Day  River 
-Lamoille  River 


LSMR-513- 

lSMR-514- 

lSMR-515- 

LSMR-516- 

lSMR-517- 

LSMR-518- 

LSMR-519- 

LSMR-520- 

LSMR-521- 

lSMR-522- 

lSMR-523- 

LSMR-524- 


■Laramie  River 
■Maurice  River 
■Owyhee  River 
■Pearl  River 
-Pee  Dee  River 
■Pit  River 
■Powder  River 
■Raccoon  River 
■Rainy  River 
-Red  River 
■Republican  River 
■St.  Croix  River 
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Navy's  Reenlistment  Rate 
Doubles  over  6-Month  Period, 
Shipping  Over  Info  Provided 

The  Regular  Navy  reenlistment 
rate  has  more  than  doubled  in  recent 
months.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
1955,  according  to  a recent  survey, 
the  over-all  reenlistment  rate  was  18.8 
per  cent. 

For  those  Navymen  ending  their 
first  enlistment,  the  rate  was  11.8 
per  cent,  while  for  those  ending  their 
second  or  later  enlistments  (career  re- 
enlistments), the  rate  was  82.9  per 
cent,  that  is,  more  than  four  out  of 
every  five  eligible  men  shipped  over. 

In  contrast,  the  over-all  rate  during 
the  preceding  six  months  had  been 
8.2  per  cent  (or  5.4  per  cent  and 
53.0  per  cent  for  first  term  and  career 
reenlistments,  respectively). 

The  doubled  rate,  which  benefits 
both  the  Navy  as  an  organization  and 
the  men  of  the  Navy  as  individuals, 
calls  attention  to  several  points. 

It  means  that  more  Navymen  real- 
ize that  the  Navy  can  offer  them  an 
attractive  career  and,  in  many  cases, 
training  opportunities  which  have 
few  counterparts  outside  the  Navy. 
Many,  for  examx)le,  have  received 
extensive  technical  instruction  during 
their  preceding  term  of  enlistment- 
now  they’re  ready  to  cash  in  on  it, 
and  have  decided  that  the  Navy  offers 
the  best  future. 

The  increased  reenlistment  rate 
benefits  everyone  in  the  Navy.  More 
reenlistments  mean  a greater  reten- 
tion of  Navy  skills  and  know-how. 
At  the  same  time,  the  increased  rate 
has  a beneficial  effect  on  stability. 
With  the  Navy’s  reenlistment  count 
up,  there  need  be  fewer  transfers 
within  a fleet,  force,  air  group,  divi- 
sion or  squadron.  Transfers  occur 
more  frequently  when  an  organiza- 
tion is  below  strength. 

All  ships  and  stations  were  assisted 
in  their  reenlistment  efforts  by  three 
programs.  Each  of  these  programs 
gave  an  objective  comparison  of  the 
prospects  of  a return  to  civilian  life 
with  the  prospects  of  a continuation 
of  naval  service.  The  programs  were: 

• A presentation  entitled  “Your 
Reenlistment  Date.”  In  mid-February 
all  ships  and  stations  received  a talk 


outline  and  a series  of  20  charts  pre- 
pared by  this  Bureau.  These  formed 
the  basis  of  a presentation  by  petty 
officers  to  small  groups  of  men. 

• A presentation  or  demonstration 
by  Career  Appraisal  Teams  (Nav- 
CATS).  A story  on  these  teams  will 
appear  in  a future  issue. 

• A Reenlistment  Interview  pro- 
gram. More  fully  explained  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1133.3B,  this  program  is  built 
around  the  Reenlistment  Interview 
Guide  (NavPers  15878)  and  various 
portions  of  the  BuPers  Manual. 


Draft  of  70,000  Authorized 
To  Keep  Navy  at  Full  Strength 

In  spite  of  the  improved  reen- 
listment rates  and  the  present 
strong  recruiting  program,  the 
Navy  will  be  unable  to  fill  all 
gaps  and  maintain  the  personnel 
strength  needed  to  meet  its  world- 
wide commitments  this  year. 

As  a result.  Selective  Service  has 
been  requested  to  provide  10,000 
men  for  induction  into  the  Navy  in 
November.  Details  of  the  plan  may 
be  found  in  NavAct  5. 

The  reason  for  the  draft  call  is 
the  unusually  large  number  of  en- 
listments at  the  time  of  the  Korean 
crisis  which  are  now  expiring. 

Adoption  of  the  draft  does  not 
change  the  Navy’s  basic  reliance 
upon  the  four-year  voluntary  en- 
listment as  the  primary  means  and 
source  for  manning  its  ships, 
planes  and  stations.  The  Navy’s 
last  draft  call  was  in  May  1946. 


If  You're  Headed  for  Duty 
In  Hawaii,  Check  Latest 
Summary  on  Living  Conditions 

Although  Hawaii  is  not  in  any 
sense  a foreign  country,  we’re  pre- 
senting a brief  rundown  on  housing 
conditions  in  our  overseas  living  con- 
ditions series  because  we’ve  discov- 
ered that  Navymen  and  their  depen- 
dents some  time  reeeive  erroneous  in- 
formation before  leaving  the  U.  S. 
For  more  about  Hawaii  see  page  8. 

Here’s  the  straight  scoop,  as  com- 
piled by  the  14th  Naval  District 
Housing  Office,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Base  Pool  Housing  Office,  Pearl 
Harbor: 

Entry  approval  to  the  Hawaiian 
area  is  no  longer  required.  AU  re- 
quests for  travel  of  dependents  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Commandant, 
Twelfth  Naval  District.  Hotel  reser- 
vations or  other  arrangements  for 
temporary  housing  should  be  made 
before  commencing  travel,  as  gov- 
ernment housing  upon  arrival  cannot 
be  assured. 

Housing  applications  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted until  you  actually  report  to 
this  area  and  you  must  have  at  least 
six  months’  foreseeable  duty  in  this 
area  at  the  time  your  name  is  reached 
for  housing.  Submit  a request  to  the 
Base  Pool  Housing  Office,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, via  your  commanding  officer. 
Your  name  will  be  placed  on  the  ap- 
propriate housing  list  under  the  date 
of  eligibility,  which  generally  is  the 
date  of  arrival  on  Oahu  or  date  of 
reporting  to  a Pearl  Harbor  based 
reporting  to  a Pearl  Harbor-based 
nel  assigned  to  forward  areas  such  as 
Midway  and  Kwajalein  Islands  are 
not  eligible  for  housing  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, even  though  Hawaii  may  have 
been  designated  as  a point  of  selec- 
tion.) 

Eligibility  for  one-,  two-  or  three- 
bedroom  units  is  determined  by  num- 
ber, ages  and  sex  of  dependents.  One 
bedroom  units  are  assigned  only  to 
couples  without  children.  Three-bed- 
room  units  are  assigned  to  families 
with  children  in  the  following  age 
groups:  Two  children  of  opposite  sex, 
both  six  years  of  age  or  older;  three 
children,  one  of  whom  is  six  years  of 
age  or  older,  or  all  of  whom  are  four 
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years  of  age  or  older;  four  or  more 
children.  Two-bedroom  units  will  be 
assigned  in  other  cases. 

Several  different  types  of  housing 
are  available.  The  salient  features  of 
each  are: 

• Officers' housing.  Furnished  Pub- 
lic Quarters  and  unfurnished  rental 
housing  are  available.  Public  Quar- 
ters are  furnished  with  a basic  al- 
lowance of  furniture  which  includes 
mattresses,  lamps,  rugs,  appliances 
(range,  water  heater,  and  refrigera- 
tor), etc.  Title  VIII  (Wherry)  Hous- 
ing is  unfurnished  with  the  exception 
of  major  appliances  (stove,  refrig- 
erator, water  heater).  The  following 
tables  show  the  size  of  unit  and  ren- 
tal rate: 

NAVY-OWNED  PUBLIC  QUARTERS 


Size  of  Unit 

Rental  Rate 

Remarks 

1 bedroom 

BAQ 

Includes 

2 bedroom 

BAQ 

utilities 

3 bedroom 

BAQ 

NAVY-SPONSORED  (WHERRY  HOUSING) 
TITLE  VIII 

Junior  Officers 

Rental  Rate 

Remarks 

1 bedroom 

$ 72.50 

Rent  includes 

2 bedroom 

82.50 

minimum  amt. 

3 bedroom 
Senior  Officers 

92.50 

of  electricity 

2 bedroom 

106.50 

3 bedroom 

115.50 

• Enlisted  Personnel  housing. 

There  are  no  furnished  quarters  avail- 
able to  enlisted  personnel;  therefore, 
it  is  essential  that  personal  furniture 
be  shipped  from  the  United  States 
or  that  you  be  prepared  to  buy  furni- 
ture upon  accepting  housing.  Stoves, 
heaters  and  refrigerators  are  fur- 
nished in  all  units.  If  you  are  in  pay 
grade  E-4  with  more  than  four  years 
of  service  or  are  in  a higher  pay 
grade,  you  are  eligible  for  both  De- 
fense Rental  and  Title  VIII  units.  If 
you  are  in  pay  grade  E-4  with  less 
than  four  years’  service,  you  may  be 
assigned  housing  in  Defense  Rental 
units  after  the  needs  of  the  higher 
pay  grades  have  been  met.  Table  be- 
low shows  size  of  unit  and  rental  rate: 


NAVY-OWNED  DEFENSE  HOUSING 


Size  of  Unit 

Rental  Rate 

Remarks 

1 bedroom 

$54.00 

Includes 

2 bedroom 

64.00 

utilities 

3 bedroom 

71.00 

NAVY-SPONSORED  (WHERRY  HOUSING) 
TITLE  VIII 

1 bedroom 

$61.50 

Rent  includes 

2 bedroom 

71.50 

minimum  amt. 

3 bedroom 

81.50 

of  electricity 

A limited  number  of  married  en- 

listed  men’s 

quarters  ( 

one-  and  two- 

bedroom  units)  are  reserved  for  per- 
sonnel in  key  billets.  These  are  fur- 
nished units  which  are  considered 
billet  housing  and  require  forfeiture 
of  BAQ  allowance. 

General  information.  When  you  are 
assigned  to  Navy-controlled  housing, 
you  may  rent  furniture  through  the 
Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
for  a period  not  to  exceed  90  days 
while  awaiting  shipment  of  house- 
hold effects.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
either  bring  or  be  financially  pre- 
pared to  buy  items  such  as  linen, 
dishes,  pots  and  pans,  as  these  are 
not  included  under  the  rental  plan. 
220-volt  wiring  is  not  available  in 
Defense  Rental  units.  If  you  have 
appliances  which  require  more  than 
1 10-volt  wiring,  they  cannot  be  used. 
However,  220-volt  wiring  can  be  in- 
stalled in  Title  VIII  units  for  a small 
charge. 

Waiting  periods  for  permanent 
housing  vary  from  time  to  time.  In 
general,  waiting  periods  for  enlisted 


Hong  Kong  is  not  the  name  of  a city  in 
China  cs  many  "Atlantic"  Navymen  suppose, 
but  the  name  of  an  island  and  a territory  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River.  Hong  Kong 
proper  is  a rocky  island  about  1 1 miles  long 
and  four  miles  wide  lying  in  the  South  China 
Sea  southeast  of  Canton  and  east  of  Macao. 
The  British  East  India  Company  had  head- 
quarters at  Canton  as  early  as  1684.  At  that 
time  Hong  Kong  was  a desolate  island  in- 
habited only  by  a few  scattered  fishermen  and 
pirates.  At  the  end  of  a war  between  Britain 
and  China,  which  lasted  from  1839  to  1842, 
the  island  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  China. 

The  highest  of  Hong  Kong's  six  mountain 
peaks  is  Victoria  Peak  with  an  elevation  above 
sea  level  of  1825  feet.  Victoria,  now  a popu- 
lous city,  was  built  as  the  capital  of  the  island 
and  named  after  Queen  Victoria.  Later  the 
British  acquired  by  cession  and  lease  several 
neighboring  islands  and  territory  on  the  main- 
land. Greater  Hong  Kong,  composed  of  Hong 
Kong  proper,  the  Kowloon  Peninsula,  the  New 
Territories,  Stonecutter's  Island  and  several 
smaller  islands  (with  a total  area  of  about 
391  square  miles)  became  the  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

Today  Hong  Kong  is  an  important  British 
naval  station  — it  is  the  gateway  between  the 
East  and  the  West  and  one  of  the  greatest 
trans-shipment  ports  in  the  world.  It  has  one 
of  the  few  harbors  in  the  world  that  can  be 


personnel  in  the  upper  pay  grades 
are  approximately  two  months  for 
one-bedroom  units;  two  months  for 
two-bedroom  units;  three  to  four 
months  for  three-bedroom  units. 
Waiting  periods  for  officers’  Public 
Quarters  are  approximately  the  same. 
Average  waiting  period  for  officers’ 
Title  VIII  units  is  two  months. 

Title  IX  housing  (privately-owned 
rental  units ) are  available  to  both 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  There 
are  approximately  700  units  in  the 
Pearl  Harbor  area.  Rental  rate  for  a 
one-bedroom  unit  is  $76.50;  for  a 
two-bedroom  unit,  $87.00;  for  a 
three-bedroom  unit,  $97.00.  These 
rates  do  not  include  utilities. 

Civilian  housing  is  generally  avail- 
able within  commuting  distances  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  at  nominal  rental  rates. 

Inquiries  regarding  housing  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Command  Hous- 
ing Officer,  Fourteenth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Navy  No.  128,  Fleet  Post  Office, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


Hong  Kong 


dreds  of  bumboats,  sampans  and  junks  there 
are  numerous  docking  facilities.  Known  as  the 
"Pearl  of  the  Orient"  it  is  a favorite  liberty 
port  for  Navymen  in  the  Far  East.  Its  streets 
are  filled  with  bright  red  rickshaws,  people 
of  many  nationalities,  curio  shops  and  ba- 
zaars. The  tailor  shops  there  enable  Navymen 
on  liberty  to  pick  up  a hand-tailored  suit 
made  of  the  finest  fabrics  for  a reasonable 
price  and  the  restaurants  offer  "real"  Chinese 
food.  Hong  Kong  is  a cameraman's  paradise 
with  its  terraced  farms.  Tiger  Balm  Garden 
and  Oriental  beauties  who  still  wear  the  tra- 
ditional dress.  The  name  Hong  Kong  is  de- 
rived from  two  Chinese  characters  that  have 


'perfect."  And  in  spite  of  the  hun 


been  variously  interpreted  as  meaning  "sweet 
stream"  and  "fragrant  port." 


wMrs  M 4 jaume 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOABD = 

Get  the  Straight  Facts  on  Living  Conditions  at  Adak,  Alaska 


I usT  MENTION  that  you’re  planning 
to  take  your  famUy  to  your  new 
duty  station  in  Adak,  Alaska,  and 
«-ome  clown  is  sure  to  comment: 
“Boy!  What  a place  to  take  your 
family!” 

While  nobody  would  claim  that 
Adak  is  comparable  to  Hawaii  as  an 
island  paradise,  living  conditions  for 
dependents  are  not  so  bad  as  they’ve 
been  painted.  As  a convincer.  All 
Hands  presents  through  the  courtesy 
of  Adak  Naval  Station  a roundup  of 
the  latest  information  on  living  con- 
ditions aboard  the  Navy’s  Aleutians 
outpost. 

Physically,  Adak  is  one  of  the 
Andreanof  Group  of  islands,  located 
in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Chain.  The  terrain  is  mountain- 
ous and  rugged,  with  much  tundra 
and  few  trees,  and  numerous  fresh 
water  lakes  and  streams.  The  island 
has  no  native  population  and  no 
civilian  communities. 

Thanks  to  the  warm  Japanese 
ocean  current,  Adak’s  mean  winter 
temperature  is  only  32  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, while  the  mean  summer 
temperature  is  a relatively  mild  44 
degrees.  The  thermometer  rarely 
climbs  into  the  60s.  Although  there 


are  some  long  wet  spells,  the  average 
rainfall  is  44  inches  per  year,  less 
than  in  some  U.  S.  areas.  During  the 
winter,  snow  and  sleet  flurries  occur 
almost  daily,  although  heavy  snows 
are  infrequent  in  the  base  area. 
Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  climatic 
feature  are  the  “williwaws,”  gusty 
winds  with  velocities  varying  from 
80  to  100  knots.  Although  these 
sound  rather  dangerous,  they  actu- 
ally affect  station  life  very  little. 

• Transportation.  Dependents’ 
travel  from  Seattle  to  Adak  is  strictly 
controlled  by  the  Commandant,  17th 
ND  with  commercial  air  and 
government  air  and  water  accommo- 
dations available.  However,  author- 
ity for  entrance  of  dependents  will 
not  be  granted  until  government 
quarters  are  available  at  Adak. 

Authority  for  entrance  of  depend- 
ents via  commercial  means  must  be 
obtained  from  Com  seventeen,  prior 
to  entry.  Commercial  air  travel  is 
available  only  through  Anchorage, 
where  the  Adak  Naval  Station  main- 
tains a commercial  air  tenninal.  And, 
as  pointed  out  above,  no  commercial 
sea  transportation  is  available. 

Government  sea  and  air  transpor- 
tation is  assigned  by  the  Comman- 


dant, 13th  N.  D.  after  dependents’ 
entry  into  the  Adak  area  has  been 
authorized  by  Com  seventeen.  How- 
ever, living  expenses  in  Seattle  must 
be  considered,  so  your  family  should 
not  proceed  to  that  point  until  noti- 
fied that  their  entry  into  Adak  is 
authorized.  Dependents  must  pay  for 
meals  during  transit. 

• Housing.  Housing  is  available 
only  for  married  oflBcers  and  married 
enlisted  personnel  in  pay  grades  E-6 
and  E-7.  Except  for  certain  key  bil- 
lets which  have  been  designated  for 
preferential  housing,  quarters  are  not 
immediately  available.  Waiting  pe- 
riods vary  from  three  to  four  months 
for  officers  and  from  six  to  eight 
months  for  enilsted  personnel. 

• Household  Effects.  The  govern- 
ment quarters  at  Adak  contain  all 
basic  furnishings,  including  kitchen 
range  and  refrigerator  and  washer 
and  dryer.  Sufficient  floor  lamps  and 
rugs  are  also  included  in  the  furnish- 
ings. Instead  of  shipping  your  own 
items  of  this  type  to  Adak,  you 
should  have  them  stored  at  a Navy 
storage  facility.  (Your  Supply  De- 
partment should  have  copies  of  Bu- 
SandA  Publication  260,  containing 
full  information  on  shipment  and 
storage. ) 

A limited  amount  of  highchairs, 
eribs,  china,  kitchen  utensils  and 
other  household  essentials  is  avail- 
able for  use  until  arrival  of  your  own 
furniture.  Some  pianos  are  also  avail- 
able on  a rotation  basis,  but  the 
waiting  period  is  quite  long. 

You  are  allowed  to  ship  500 
pounds  of  household  effects  express 
to  Seattle,  then  to  Adak  via  ship,  at 
government  expense,  from  your  last 
duty  station.  This  shipment  should 
include  necessary  essentials  such  as 
linens,  silverware,  china,  kitchen 
utensils  and  other  light  furnishings. 

Additional  equipment  needed  to 
make  the  quarters  livable  should  be 
made  ready  for  packing  and  turned 
over  to  the  shipping  activity  as  soon 
as  possible  after  receiving  orders. 
You  should  allow  at  least  two  months 
from  time  of  pickup  until  delivery  at 
Adak.  This  will  vary  according  to 
location  of  shipping  activity. 

• Autos.  Private  automobiles  are 
practically  a basic  necessity  and  may 
be  transported  without  cost  from 
Seattle  to  Adak  via  MSTS.  Cars 


WAY  BACK  WHEir 


Sfari  of  Permanent  U.  S.  Navy 


At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  only  three 
men-o'-wor  remained.  When  these  were  dis- 
posed of  in  1785,  the  United  States  was  left 
without  a single  armed  vessel. 

In  this  state  of  defenselessness,  our 
country's  commerce  suffered  such  inroads 
by  Algerine  pirates  that  Congress,  in  1794, 
authorized  six  frigates  to  be  laid  down. 
The  Act  gave  the  President  the  option  of 
building  four  44-gun  ships  and  two  36-gun 
ships,  or  of  procuring  an  equivalent  force 
by  purchase,  provided,  in  case  of  a peace 
with  Algiers,  that  no  further  proceeding 
should  be  had  under  the  Act.  Construction 
was  begun  on  Constitution,  President,  United 
States  and  Chesapeake  each  of  44  guns 
and  Congress  and  Constellation  of  36  guns. 
(Later,  the  battery  of  Chesapeake  was 
changed  to  36  guns.) 

Under  the  1795  treaty  of  peace  with 
Algiers,  work  was  suspended  on  the  ships. 
However,  a new  Act  passed  in  1796  directed 
the  completion  and  equipment  of  three  of 
the  frigates.  United  States,  launched  on  10 
Jul  1797,  went  to  sea  on  13  Jul  1798,  Cap- 


tain John  Barry  in  command;  Constitution, 
launched  21  Oct  1797,  took  to  sea  on  22 
Jul  1798  under  Captain  Samuel  Nicholson; 
and  Constellation,  launched  7 Sept  1797, 
went  to  sea  26  Jun  1798  under  Captain 
(Commodore)  Thomas  Truxtun. 

These  ships  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
permanent  U.  S.  Navy. 
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should  be  solid,  sensible  types  of 
vehicles  in  excellent  mechanical  con- 
dition. Garage  facilities  and  parts 
are  extremely  limited.  Heavy  tires, 
snow  tires,  and  chains  are  advisable, 
and  it  is  highly  recommended  that 
the  car  be  undercoated  before  ship- 
ment. Gasoline  is  available  for  about 
20  cents  a gallon. 

Incidentally,  Adak  contains  ap- 
proximately 125  miles  of  roads,  with 
most  of  them  in  good  repair.  Busses 
on  regular  schedules  cover  the  major 
parts  of  the  station  area. 

• Personal  Effects.  Alaska  is  not 
a perennial  icebox,  and  your  present 
wardrobe,  with  some  additions, 
should  prove  adequate.  The  over-all 
emphasis  should  be  on  fall  clothing, 
because  the  summer  is  rarely  hot  and 
the  winter  rarely  cold.  The  average 
year-round  temperature  might  be 
compared  with  autumn.  A warm 
overcoat  is  a necessity,  as  are  heavy- 
soled  walking  shoes,  raincoat  and 
galoshes.  Heavy  clothing  is  not 
needed  for  daily  routine,  but  sessions 
at  the  Ski  Lodge  make  it  advisable 
to  bring  woolen  suits,  sweaters, 
woolen  socks,  warm  gloves,  woolen 
scarves  and  earmuffs. 

For  a child,  a ski  suit  is  an  ideal 
garment. 

Generally  speaking,  the  accent  is 
on  informal  dress.  However,  evening 
gowns  and  dinner  jackets  are  desir- 
able for  occasional  formal  parties. 

• School.  Schooling  on  Adak  ex- 
tends from  kindergarten  through  the 
12th  grade,  with  the  school  being 
administered  by  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  Department  of  Education. 
The  school  building  is  new,  near  the 
housing  area,  and  served  by  Navy 
busses.  Diplomas  issued  by  the  high 
school  are  acceptable  in  any  state 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the 
continental  U.  S.  Gourses  not  offered 
by  the  high  school  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  studied 
under  supervision  of  accredited  high 
school  teachers.  The  degree  of  super- 
vision is  variable,  depending  on 
availability  of  teachers,  and  may  be 
entirely  lacking  in  some  subjects. 

Although  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  is  generally  excel- 
lent, the  depth  of  instruction  for 
high  school  students  (especially 
juniors  and  seniors)  is  limited,  since 
there  are  only  two  teachers  for  the 
four  high  school  grades.  Parents  of 


your  grandmother's  funeral  again  this  week 
Smith  . . . but  I must  say  . . . you  gave  a 
sterling  performance." 

students  in  this  category,  particu- 
larly of  those  who  will  graduate  dur- 
ing their  tour  at  Adak,  should  care- 
fully consider  the  advisability  of 
bringing  them  to  Adak  as  against 
leaving  them  in  a stateside  school. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
students  transferring  to  Adak  during 
the  school  year  run  the  risk  of  losing 
credits  in  the  event  that  courses  they 
have  been  taking  are  not  available 
at  Adak. 

• Churches.  Both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  chaplains  are  assigned  to 
Adak  and  regular  religious  services 
are  held.  Bus  transportation  is  avail- 
able for  those  wishing  to  attend. 

• Medical  and  Dental  Care.  Medi- 
cal facilities  for  dependents  include 
a general  medical  clinic  and  a 
maternity  clinic.  Dependents  under 
special  medical  care  are  advised, 
however,  that  there  are  no  specialists 
on  Adak.  Emergency  medical  care  is 
available  at  all  times,  and  house  calls 
are  made  by  the  station  doctors  when 
necessary.  Dependents  having  opti- 
cal difficulties  should  equip  them- 
selves with  glasses  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  replacement  before 
leaving  the  U.  S. 

Dependent  dental  care  is  available 
on  an  emergency  basis  only. 

• General.  A Navy  post  office 
offers  money  order  and  parcel  post 
services,  while  a tailor  shop,  cobbler 
shop.  Navy  Exchange  and  Commis- 
sary Store  are  also  available.  The 
Commissary  is  well-stocked  and  has 
both  baby  food  and  milk.  Branch 
bank  facilities  are  also  available. 

• Recreation.  Recreational  facili- 
ties at  Adak  are  varied,  with  the  vil- 
lage gymnasium  issuing  gear  for  the 


following  sports:  basketball,  softball, 
badminton,  boxing,  wrestling,  track, 
skiing,  rifle,  and  fencing.  Bowling 
alleys  and  a rollerdrome  are  located 
in  the  gymnasium.  A swimming  pool 
is  located  in  the  Bering  Recreation 
Center,  offering  year-round  swim- 
ming. The  Fletcher  Library  boasts 
more  than  14,000  volumes,  ranging 
from  fiction  to  highly  technical 
works.  The  local  theater  offers 
nightly  movies.  An  enlisted  men’s 
club,  known  as  Club  Bayview,  is 
open  to  all  enlisted  personnel  and 
their  guests.  Package  privileges  exist 
at  all  clubs. 

Another  popular  activity  is  the 
hobby  shop,  offering  equipment  and 
supplies  for  leathercraft,  model- 
building, textile  painting  and  many 
other  hobbies. 

A ski  lift  and  ski  lodge  are  located 
some  five  miles  from  the  base. 

Candidates  At  Naval  Prep 
Selected  for  NROTC  Program 

Names  of  68  Navy  Fleet  candi- 
daates  who  have  passed  all  phases 
of  the  1955  competition  for  entry 
into  the  Naaval  Reserve  Corps  have 
been  announced. 

Final  selections  were  made  from 
those  who  have  been  attending  the 
Naval  Preparatory  School,  Bain- 
bridge,  Md.,  since  May.  They  have 
been  receiving  an  academic  refresher 
course  to  prepare  them  for  their  en- 
try into  college  this  fall. 

The  successful  candidates  will  be 
given  a four-year  college  education 
with  government  assistance  and  will 
be  commissioned  as  officers  of  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  upon  gradu- 
ation. 

They  will  be  discharged  from  their 
enlisted  status  in  order  to  accept  ap- 
pointments as  midshipmen,  USNR, 
and  will  be  ordered  to  one  of  the 
52  colleges  and  universities  having 
NROTC  units. 

Each  year,  nominations  are  re- 
ceived from  all  commands,  com- 
mencing I August.  Deadline  date 
for  nominations  to  be  received  in  the 
Bureau  for  1956  is  19  October. 

If  you  are  considered  qualified, 
your  commanding  officer  will  receive 
a copy  of  your  Navy  College  Apti- 
tude Test  before  the  national  test  to 
be  held  on  10  Dec  1955.  Details  of 
the  program  may  be  found  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1111.4B,  described  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1955  issue  of  All  Hands. 
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===  THS  BULLETIN  dOAHD 

Schools  in  Field  of  Naval  Aviation  For  Officers,  Enlisted  Men 


In  the  august  1955  issue  of  All 
* Hands,  a list  of  the  Navy’s  schools 
established  in  shore-based  training 
facilities  and  under  the  management 
control  of  this  Bureau  was  presented. 
Here,  you  will  find  those  schools  and 
courses  for  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel which  are  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Command,  as  listed  in  the 
official  1955  Bulletin. 

Training  begins  with  the  recruit 
and  progresses  to  the  point  where  it 
includes  fleet-experienced  techni- 
cians who  enroll  in  various  schools 
and  courses  for  refresher  training 
and  advanced  instruction  in  their 
technical  .specialty.  In  addition  to 
classroom  work,  there  are  periods 
devoted  to  practical  laboratory  and 
shop  practice. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Training  is 
tied  to  the  flexibility  of  aerial  war- 
fare and  is  in  reality  an  adjunct  of 
the  Fleet.  Adaptability  to  the  con- 
stantly changing  needs  of  the  Fleet 
has  kept  Naval  Air  Technical  Train- 
ing standards  high  since  its  incep- 
tion. 

Today,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Com- 


mand is  based  aboard  NAS  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  has  Technical  Train- 
ing Centers  and  Units  at  strategic 
locations  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
classes  of  schools  follow  a similar 
plan  to  those  deseribed  in  the  August 
issue; 

• Class  P schoo/s— The  only  Class 
P schools  in  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  are  the  Airman  Sehools, 
located  at  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
and  at  Norman,  Okla.  These  schools 
provide  the  trainee  with  the  basic 
knowledge  common  to  all  naval  avi- 
ation ratings,  and  fit  the  man  to  the 
job  for  whieh  he  is  best  suited,  sub- 
ject to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

• Class  A schools— In  general, 
these  schools  provide  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  skills  required  for 
technical  duties  of  the  lower  petty 
officer  rates.  The  curricula  are  based 
upon  tbe  qualifications  set  forth  in 
NavPers  18068,  Manual  of  Qualifi- 
cations for  Advancement  in  Rating. 

• Class  B schools  — They  equip 
naval  aviation  personnel  with  infor- 
mation required  for  advancement  to 
POl  and  CPO.  Curricula  include  all 
technical  qualifications  as  required 
by  NavPers  18068. 


• Class  C schools— They  train  per- 
sonnel in  a particular  technique  or 
on  a specific  item.  The  curricula  do 
not  include  the  full  requirement  for 
advancement  in  rating. 

• Class  C courses— These  schools 
train  personnel  in  a particular  equip- 
ment or  skill  requirement  of  a rating 
to  meet  service  needs.  They  are  usu- 
ally integrated  administratively  with 
one  of  the  regular  B schools. 

• Class  O schools  (for  officers)  — 
While  the  majority  of  schools  are 
directed  to  the  preparation  of  en- 
listed personnel,  several  schools  and 
courses  are  conducted  primarily  for 
officers  to  fill  specialized  technical 
aviation  billets.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding technical  information,  officers 
are  trained  to  supervise  and  admin- 
ister training  programs  for  enlisted 
personnel  within  their  technical  field. 
However,  any  school  within  the  Na- 
val Air  Teehnical  Training  Com- 
mand is  open  to  naval  officers. 

Convening  dates  are  published 
monthly  by  CNATechTra  Notice  to 
all  holders  of  the  Naval  Air  Techni- 
cal Training  Command  Bulletin.  This 
notice  gives  convening  dates  of  all 
schools  for  the  next  three  months. 


TYPE  OF  TRAINING 

LENGTH 

OF 

COURSE 

ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS 

LOCATION 

CLASS  A SCHOOLS 

Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate 

16  wks. 

Mech  score  of  50,  or  MK  Mech  score  of  50.  24  months'  obligated 
service.  Waves  ineligible. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Air  Controlman 

12  wks. 

ARI  and  GCT  score  totaling  110.  24  months'  obligated  service. 

Olathe,  Kan. 

Aviation  Machinist's  Mate 

14  wks. 

ARI  plus  Mech  totaling  105,  or  ARI  plus  MK  Mech  totaling  105. 
24  months'  obligated  service.  Waves  ineligible. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aviation  Electrician's  Mate 

22  wks. 

GCT  plus  Mech  scores  totaling  105,  or  GCT  plus  MK  ELECT  scores 
totaling  105.  36  months'  obligated  service.  Waves  ineligible. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aerograher's  Mate 

14  wks. 

GCT  and  ARI  of  110;  clerical  score  of  50.  24  months'  obligated 
service. 

Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Aviation  Storekeeper 

12  wks. 

GCT  and  ARI  score  of  105.  24  months'  obligated  service. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 

14  wks. 

ARI  plus  Mech  totaling  105,  or  ARI  plus  MK  Mech  of  105.  24 
months'  obligated  service.  Waves  ineligible. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aviation  Ordnanceman 

14  wks. 

GCT  plus  Mech  scores  totaling  105,  or  GCT  plus  A/IAT  scores 
totaling  105.  24  months'  obligated  service.  Waves  ineligible. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician 

28  wks. 

GCT  and  ARI  scores  totaling  115,  or  Mech  or  MK  ELECT  score  of 
55.  Mech  or  MK  ELECT  for  Waves  is  reduced  to  40.  36  months' 
obligated  service.  Eligible  rates:  AA/AN,  ALAN,  AL3  and  AL2. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Photographer's  Mate 

14  wks. 

GCT  and  ARI  scores  totaling  105.  24  months'  obligated  service. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Parachute  Rigger 

15  wks. 

GCT  plus  Mech  scores  totaling  105,  or  GCT  plus  MAT  scores 
totaling  105.  24  months'  obligated  service. 

Lakehurst,  N.  J. 
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TYPE  OF  TRAINING 

LENGTH 

OF 

COURSE 

ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS 

LOCATION 

Tradevman 

20  wks. 

GCT  plus  ARI  totaling  110  and  a Mech  score  of  55,  or  GCT  plus 
ARI  totaling  110  and  a MAT  score  of  55.  24  months'  obligated 
service.  Mech  and  MAT  score  requirements  for  Waves  is  reduced 
to  40  each. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

CLASS  B SCHOOLS 
Air  Controlman 

16  wks. 

AC2  or  equivalent  Marine  Corps  rate  or  AC3  or  Marine  Sergeants 
who  have  completed  the  AC(A)  School.  18  months'  obligated 

Olathe,  Kans. 

service. 

Aviation  Machinist's  Mate 

24  wks. 

AD2  and  above,  or  equivalent  Marine  Corps  rating.  24  months' 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Reciprocating  Power  Plants 

3 wks. 

obligated  service.  At  least  18  months  of  present  tour  of  sea  or 

Ignition  

4 wks. 

shore  duty  and  within  three  months  of  rotation.  Waves  ineligible. 

Fuel  Metering 

3 wks. 

Propellers  

3 wks. 

Jet  Power  Plants  

6 wks. 

Helicopters  

2 wks. 

Aviation  Electrician's  Mate 

33  wks. 

AE2  and  above,  and  AE3s  who  have  had  12  months  in  rate.  At 
least  18  months  of  present  tour  of  sea  or  shore  duty  and  within 
three  months  of  rotation.  24  months'  obligated  service.  Waves 
ineligible. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aerographer's  Mate 

20  wks. 

AG2  and  above  or  equivalent  Marine  Corps  ratings.  18  months' 
obligated  service.  Minimum  GCT  plus  ARI  score  of  110  and  a 
Clerical  score  of  50.  USAFI  GED  Test  (high  school  level)  with 
score  of  35,  or  a Navy  Correspondence  Course,  91220.  Six 
months'  minimum  sea  duty  if  serving  on  shore  duty. 

Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 

24  wks. 

AM2  and  above,  and  AM3s  with  12  months  in  rate,  or  equiva- 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aircraft  Metals  

5 wks. 

lent  Marine  Corps  ratings.  24  months'  obligated  service.  At 

Welding  

4 wks. 

least  18  months  of  present  tour  of  sea  or  shore  duty  and  within 

Non-Metallic  Materials  

2 wks. 

three  months  of  rotation.  Waves  ineligible. 

Hydraulics  , 

7 wks. 

Airframes,  Oper.  Maintenance 

3 wks. 

Aviation  Ordnanceman 

25  wks. 

A02  and  above,  and  A03s  with  twelve  months  in  rate,  or 
equivalent  Marine  Corps  ratings.  24  months'  obligated  service. 
At  least  18  months  of  present  tour  of  sea  or  shore  duty  and  within 
three  months  of  rotation.  Waves  ineligible. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician 

40  wks. 

AL2,  AT2  and  above,  and  AT3s  wih  twelve  months  in  rate  or 
equivalent  Marine  Corps  rating,  or  rating  that  has  technical 
knowledge  equivalent  to  that  of  an  AT2.  Candidates  other  than 
ATs  must  be  qualified  for,  and  ask  to  transfer  to  AT  rating. 
Must  be  recommended  by  commanding  officer.  Three  years'  ob- 
ligated service. 

Minimum  of  two  years'  service  since  graduation  from  Class  A 
School.  At  least  18  months'  of  present  tour  of  sea  or  shore 
duty  and  within  three  months  of  rotation.  Waves  eligible, 
exempt  from  sea  duty  requirement. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Photographer's  Mate 

21  wks. 

PH2  and  above.  24  months'  obligated  service  (Waves  18).  6 
months'  minimum  sea  duty.  At  least  18  months  of  present  tour 
of  sea  or  shore  duty  and  within  3 months  of  rotation.  Waves  eli- 
gible, but  restricted  from  inflight  training. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Tradevman 

36  wks. 

TD2  and  above,  comparable  Marine  Corps  rates,  and  other  P02s 
and  above,  with  training  devices  background.  24  months'  ob- 
ligated service.  If  now  on  shore  duty,  must  have  had  six  months' 
minimum  sea  duty.  Waves  exempt  from  sea  doty  requirements. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

CLASS  C SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES 
Aviation  Storekeeper  (Marines 

6 wks. 

GCT  and  ARI  score  of  105.  24  months'  obligated  service.  Typing 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

only) 

experience  preferred. 

Rawin  Set  Operator 

5 wks. 

AG2  and  above,  and  EM  of  equivalent  grade  from  other  services. 
Recent  radiosonde  experience.  18  months'  obligated  service.  If 
now  on  shore  duty  must  have  had  six  months'  minimum  sea 
duty.  Waves  exempt  from  sea  duty  requirements. 

Lakehurst,  N.  J. 
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TYPE  OF  TRAINING 

LENGTH 

OF 

COURSE 

ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS 

LOCATION 

Hydraulic  Course 

8 wks. 

AM2  and  above,  and  AM3s  with  12  months  in  rate,  or  equivalent 
Marine  Corps  ratings.  24  months'  obligated  service.  Waves  ineli- 
gible. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aerological  Electronic  Mainte- 
nance 

6 wks. 

AL2,  AT2  and  above,  and  AT3s  with  12  months  in  rate  or  equiva- 
lent Marine  Corps  rating,  or  AT2  equivalent.  Must  be  recom- 
mended by  commanding  officer.  Three  years'  obligated  service. 
A minimum  of  two  years'  service  since  graduation  from  Class  A 
School.  6 months'  sea  duty  minimum  requirement,  except  for  Waves. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Operational  Flight  Trainer 

16  wks. 

TD2  and  above,  comparable  Marine  Corps  rates,  and  other  P02s 
and  above,  with  training  devices  background.  24  months'  ob- 
ligated service.  If  on  shore  duty  must  have  six  months'  minimum 
sea  duty  (except  for  Waves). 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Camera  Repair 

12  wks. 

Rated  personnel  desirous  of  camera  repair  duty.  If  a PH(A) 
School  graduate,  must  have  completed  one  year's  service  since 
graduation.  18  months'  obligated  service.  EM  on  shore  duty 
must  have  6 months'  minimum  sea  duty  (Waves  excepted  from 
this  requirement). 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Catapult  & Arresting  Gear 

i 1 wks. 

Officers  are  selected  by  BuPers.  Enlisted  candidates  must  be 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catapult  

7 wks. 

aviation  boatswain's  mates  3rd  class  or  above.  18  months' 

H2  and  H4  

3 wks. 

obligated  service.  EMs  on  shore  duty  must  have  six  months' 

H-8 

2 wks. 

minimum  sea  duty  and  a minimum  Mech  score  of  50,  or  MK 

c-n  

Arresting  Gear  

2 wks. 
4 wks. 

Mech  score  of  50. 

Carrier  Gasoline  & Inert  Gas 
Systems 

6 wks. 

Selected,  aviation  boatswain's  mates  3rd  class  and  above  or 
equivalent  Marine  Corps  rating.  GCT  and  ARI  combined  score  of 
100.  Meet  visibility  requirements.  If  on  shore  duty  must  have  a 
minimum  of  six  months'  sea  duty  and  have  18  months'  obligated 
service.  Officers  selected  by  BuPers.  Waves  ineligible. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ground  Controlled  Approach 

GCA  Operator  Phase 

8 wks. 

Certain  Navy  end  Marine  Corps  aviators;  qualified  AC  and 
enlisted  Marine  Corps  personnel;  18  months'  obligated  service 
for  EMs. 

Olathe,  Kan. 

GCA  Technician  Phase 

CPN-4 

18  wks. 

Designated  Electronics  Maintenance  Officers;  AT3s  and  above 

Olathe,  Kan. 

MPN-5 

18  wks. 

who  are  graduates  of  Class  A AT  school,  or  equivalent.  18 
months'  obligated  service. 

GCA  Engineman  Phase 

10  wks. 

EN3  or  above.  18  months'  obligated  service.  Must  have  com- 
pleted 18  months'  sea  or  shore  duty,  preferably  within  three 
months  of  rotation.  Waves  ineligible. 

Olathe,  Kan. 

Instructor  Training 

Instructor  Course 

4 wks. 

Personnel  selected  for  assignment  to  instructor  duty. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Instructor  Course  (C)  

4 wks. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Supervisor  Course 

2 wks. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Motion  Picture  Camera 

14  wks. 

Personnel  3rd  class  and  above.  If  a PH(A)  School  graduate,  must 
have  completed  one  year's  service  since  graduation.  18  months' 
obligated  service.  EM  serving  on  shore  duty  must  have  six 
months'  minimum  sea  duty.  Waves  exempt  from  sea  duty. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Oxygen  Equipment 

8 wks. 

PR2  and  above,  or  equivalent  Marine  Corps  rating.  13  months' 
obligated  service.  If  serving  on  shore  duty  must  have  a minimum 
of  six  months'  sea  duty. 

Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Airborne  CIC  Operator  Course 

7 wks. 

AC  or  AL  ratings  destined  for  airborne  CIC  billets.  18  months' 

Glynco,  Go. 

(to  be  established  about 

obligated  service  required. 

28  Nov  1955) 

Target  Drone 

9 wks. 

Naval  Aviators  and  Aviation  Ground  Officers. 

Must  have  electronics  or  aeronautical  background,  be  net  over 
40  years  of  age.  20/20  vision  uncorrected. 

AD2  and  above.  AT  ratings  should  be  graduates  of  AT(A) 
School.  AMs  must  have  welding  experience.  18  months'  obli- 
gated service.  Six  months'  minimum  sea  duty.  Waves  ineligible. 

El  Centro,  Calif. 
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LOCATION 

Naval  Air  Weapons  System 
(Bomb  Director  Maintenance 
Course) 

23  wks. 

ATAN  with  one  year  fleet-experience  or  AT3  and  above.  Others 
eligible  are  Group  IX  candidates  with  preliminary  electronic 
training  for  rate  conversion  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Inst. 
1440.13. 

Candidates  should  be  volunteers  for  course  and  change  of  rat- 
ing to  AO  and  sign  page  13  entry  Service  Record  to  that  effect 
prior  to  transfer.  Two  years'  obligated  service. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Weapons  System 
(Aircraft  Armament  Control 
System,  (General)  Mainte- 
nance Course) 

23  wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Weapons  Systems 
(Air  Launched  Guided  Missiles 
(General)  Maintenance 
Course) 

23  wks. 

Same  as  above,  but  ratings  will  be  changed  to  GF. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Tradevman  (Moving  Radar 
Targets  Generator) 

14  wks. 

TD2  and  above,  comparable  Marine  Corps  rates,  and  other 
P02s  and  above,  with  training  devices  background.  24  months' 
obligated  service.  If  now  on  shore  duty,  must  have  had  six 
months'  minimum  sea  duty.  Waves  exempt  from  sea  duty  re- 
quirements. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

CLASS  O SCHOOL 

Officers  of  the  naval  aeronautical  organization  below  the  rank 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aircraft  Maintenance 

10  wks. 

of  commander. 

Aviation  Electronics 

33  wks. 

Aviation  ground  officers  or  naval  aviators  of  the  ranks  of 
Lieutenant  and  Lieutenant  (junior  grade).  No  previous  engineer- 
ing, mathematical  or  electronics  background  is  required  other  than 
that  required  of  a general  service  officer. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Aviation  Ordnance 

10  wks. 

Selected  junior  officers,  unrestricted  line,  fulfilling  qualifications 
established  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Combat  Information  Center 

15  wks. 

Officers  selected  by  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Formal  clearance 
for  Secret  material  required. 

Glenview,  III. 

Photographic  Officers 

21  wks. 

Officers  selected  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Photographic  Reconnaissance 

21  wks. 

Candidates  must  be  designated  Naval  Aviators.  Pilots  will  be 
trained  in  the  VP  phase  unless  jet  qualified,  since  the  VF 
phase  is  conducted  in  jet  aircraft  only. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Weapons  System 
(Bomb  Director  Maintenance) 

23  wks. 

Aviation  ground  officers  or  naval  aviators  who  have  graduated 
from  the  AE(0)  School  or  equivalent  (AT(B)  or  certain  electronic 
background). 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Weapons  System 
(Aircraft  Armament  Control 
Systems  (General)  Mainte- 
nance) 

23  wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Weapons  System 
(Air  Launch  Guided  Missile 
(General)  Maintenance 
Course) 

23  wks. 

Same  as  above. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aviation  Ground  Officer 
(Indoctrination  Course) 

8 wks. 

Aviation  Ground  Officers. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

CIC  School 

15  wks. 

Aviation  Ground  Officers  and  Naval  Aviators. 

Glenview,  III. 

CIC  Officers'  School 

(Advanced  Air  Control  Course) 
(to  be  established  about 
December  1955) 

5 wks. 

Graduates  of  Glenview  or  equivalent. 

Glynco,  Ga. 

CIC  Officers'  School 

(Naval  Air  Observer  Course) 
(to  be  established  about 
November  1955) 

For  personnel  destined  for  assignment  in  airborne  CIC  billets. 

Glynco,  Ga. 
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THS  BULLETIN  BUAnO 


DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavAets  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instruction  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  talcing  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  52— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  reports  of  selec- 
tion boards  which  recommended 
officers  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  major  general  and  briga- 
dier general. 

No.  53— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  reports  of  selec- 
tion boards  which  recommended 
officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  Medical  Corps, 
Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer 
Corps. 

No.  54— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  report  of  a 
selection  board  which  recommended 
an  oflBcer  of  the  Regular  Navy  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  the  Chaplain 
Corps. 

No.  55— Concerned  the  effective 
date  of  payment  of  per  diem  as 
established  by  Change  36  to  Joint 
Travel  Regulations. 

No.  56— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  report  of  a 
selection  board  which  recommended 
officers  of  the  Regular  Marine  Corps 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  colonel. 

No.  57— States  that  free  mailing 
privilege  of  military  personnel  serv- 
ing in  Korea  or  hospitalized  outside 
continental  United  States  as  result 
of  Korean  service,  is  ended. 

No.  58— Announced  that  a written 
request  for  ballot  for  Maine  special 
election  held  12  September,  would 
be  honored. 

No.  59— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  report  of  a line 


selection  board  which  recommended 
ofiBcers  in  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain. 

No.  60— Announced  the  convening 
of  staff  corps  selection  boards  to 
recommend  temporary  promotion 
of  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  to  the  grades 
of  captain  and  commander. 

No.  61— Message  by  ADM  Robert 
B.  Carney  to  naval  personnel  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

No.  62— Statement  by  ADM  Burke 
on  occasion  of  assuming  position  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

No.  63— Requested  cooperation 
with  Red  Cross  in  connection  with 
flood  disaster  in  Northeastern  United 
States. 

NavActs 

No.  4— Announced  details  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955  as  ap- 
plicable to  personnel  entering  the 
naval  service  on  and  after  10  Aug 
1955. 

BuPers  Instructions 

No.  1001.21  — Provides  informa- 
tion concerning  retention  on  active 
duty  and  recall  of  enlisted  Naval 
Reserve  and  Fleet  Reserve  per- 
sonnel. 

No.  11 11. 2C— Establishes  the  pro- 
cedure for  handling  and  adminis- 
tering the  Navy  College  Aptitude 
Test  to  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
candidates  nominated  for  the  Naval 
Officers  Training  Corps. 

No.  11 11.4B— Concerns  procedure 
for  handling  and  administering  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  examinations  for 
the  NROTC. 

No.  1120.3C— Outlines  the  re- 
quirements and  method  of  applica- 
tion for  appointment  of  Naval  Re- 


"Ok Smith  . . . Stop  goofin'  oft  and  get  back 
to  work!" 


serve  medical  and  dental  officers  in 
the  Medical  Corps  and  Dental  Corps 
of  the  Regular  Navy. 

No.  1120.20A  — Invites  applica- 
tions for  flight  training  from  active 
duty  enlisted  naval  personnel  and 
describes  procedures  for  submission 
of  applications. 

No.  1418.7B— Describes  the  sys- 
tem concerning  service-wide  com- 
petitive examinations  and  perform- 
ance tests  for  advancement  of 
enlisted  personnel. 

No.  1440. 5A— Announces  instruc- 
tions regarding  changes  in  rate,  rat- 
ing or  rate  symbols  of  enlisted 
personnel. 

No.  4651.1— Establishes  instruc- 
tions which  govern  permanent 
changes  of  station  under  conditions 
which  would  result  in  more  than 
one  permanent  change  of  station 
during  a fiscal  year. 

BuPers  Notices 

No.  1552  (1  August)— Directed  at- 
tention of  eligible  officers  to  the  fact 
that  subscriptions  to  the  Naval  War 
College  Review  automatically  termi- 
nate with  the  June  1955  issue. 

No.  1440  (3  August)— Noted 

changes  in  rating  resulting  from 
modification  of  the  enlisted  rating 
structure  affecting  Reservists  and 
Fleet  Reservists  on  active  duty  in 
AOF,  FTG  and  ABA  ratings. 

No.  1710  (10  August)— Estab- 
lished procedures  concerning  fund 
raising  activties  in  connection  with 
the  National  Olympic  Fund  Drive 
and  National  Olympic  Day,  22  Oct 
1955. 

No.  1050  (15  August) —Promul- 
gated information  concerning  the 

28th  National  Convention,  Fleet 
Reserve  Association. 

No.  1000  (19  August)  — An- 

nounced Change  No.  1 to  BuPers 
Inst.  1000.9,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  Army 
personnel  performing  duty  with  the 
Navy. 

No.  1401  (19  August)  — An- 

nounced selection  of  applicants  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  ensign,  Medical  Service  Corps, 
USN. 

No.  1111  (24  August ) -Pi'ovided 
information  concerning  the  selection 
of  enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty 
in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
for  appointment  as  midshipmen  in 
the  NROTC  program  for  the  class 
entering  school  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
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ALL  HANDS 


A Letter  from  a Navy  Veteran,  Ten  Years  After  WW  II 


A few  days  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
a certain  young  man  shut  the  doors 
of  his  small  business  on  the  West 
Coast  to  enlist  in  the  Navy.  With 
World  War  II  at  an  end,  he  received 
his  honorable  discharge  in  1945  as  a 
chief  petty  officer. 

Years  passed.  His  resumed  busi- 
ness was  highly  successful.  The 
former  Navyman,  now  not  quite  so 
young  as  he  had  been,  thought  quite 
a bit  about  his  experiences  during 
the  war  and  in  the  Navy.  Not  long 
ago  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel: 

Dear  Sir: 

I am  writing  to  ask  you  if  it 
would  be  at  all  possible  for  me  to 
return  my  Navy  pay  earned  during 
World  War  II.  I am  now  nearly  42 
years  old  and  fully  realize  that  it 
was  a privilege  for  me  to  serve  this 
Republic.  This  wonderful  country 
has  been  extremely  good  to  me  and 
I owe  it  more  than  it  owes  me. 

If  the  above  is  possible,  please 
advise  me.  I catn  afford  to  repay  it 
at  $50  or  $100  per  month.  Also  tell 
me  how  much  I would  owe,  in- 
cluding everything. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  any 
publicity  to  be  given  this. 

His  base  pay  amounted  to  nearly 
$5000,  his  special  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  another  $4000.  In  inform- 
ing him  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  such  a 
refund,  VADM  J.  L.  Holloway,  Jr., 
usN,  said  in  part: 

May  I say  that  by  its  simple  and 


dignified  sincerity,  your  letter  re- 
leased in  this  Bureau  a renewed 
faith  in  the  natural  goodness  of 
man.  It  also  seemed  to  bring  alive 
an  old-fashioned  and  almost  for- 
gotten virtue— the  loyalty  and  love 
of  country  which  prompts  a man  to 
regard  his  service  to  this  free  land 
of  ours  as  a privilege  rather  than 
an  irksome  duty. 

May  I suggest  two  alternatives 
which  may  not  have  occurred  to 
you?  One  is  a scholarship  plan  for 
deserving  sons  or  daughters  of 
Navymen  or  perhaps  to  young  men 
who  might  wish  to  prepare  for  a 
Navy  career.  You  might  also  con- 
sider the  Navy  Relief  Society  as  a 
possible  recipient  of  a fund. 

As  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
I wish  to  voice  my  admiration  for 
you  personally  and  the  honor  which 
you  as  a former  member  of  the 
service  have  bestotved  on  the  Navy. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
also  requested  permission  to  tell 
the  Navy  about  the  gift,  promising 
that  no  identifying  details  would  be 
given.  This  is  the  reply: 

Your  scholarship  plan  sounds 
wonderful  and  I should  like  to  con- 
tribute to  it  besides  repaying  Uncle 
Sam  for  the  privilege  of  being  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  Perhaps  others 
wotdd  also  like  to  contribute. 

If  you  feel  my  letter  would  have 
effects  for  good,  by  all  means  use 
it  (without  my  name,  of  course) . 

The  first  of  his  monthly  checks 
was  enclosed. 


Identification  Tags  Will 
State  Religious  Preferences 

Religious  preferences  of  all  Armed 
Forces  personnel  will  be  spelled  out 
on  their  identification  tags  in  the 
future  instead  of  being  designated 
by  a single  letter. 

Two  identification  tags,  giving 
name,  service  number,  blood  type 
and  religious  preference,  are  issued 
to  all  service  personnel.  In  the  fu- 
ture, wherever  space  permits,  the 
religious  preference  of  the  individual 
will  be  spelled  out  on  the  tag.  When 
it  is  impracticable  to  spell  out  the 
religious  preference,  abbreviations 
will  be  issued. 

At  present  religions  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel  are  indicated  on 
the  tags  with  the  letter  “P”  for  Prot- 
estant, “C”  for  Catholic  and  “J”  for 
Jewish.  The  letter  “X”  has  been  used 
to  denote  other  religions  and  the 
letter  “Y”  is  now  used  when  person- 
nel do  not  desire  to  have  a religious 
preference  indicated. 

The  decision  to  spell  out  religious 
preferences  was  made  to  identify 
more  appropriately  members  of 
faiths  which  have  previously  been 
included  in  the  “P”  or  “X”  category. 
The  principal  reason  for  denoting 
religious  preferences  on  identification 
tags  is  to  assure  that  chaplains,  in 
emergency,  have  a clear  knowledge 
of  an  individual’s  faith  to  see  that  ap- 
propriate last  rites  are  administered. 

Personnel  coming  into  the  serv- 
ice in  the  future  will  have  their  re- 
ligious faith  identified  on  the  tags 
according  to  the  new  plan.  Tags  al- 
ready issued  will  not  be  called  in. 
However,  those  now  in  the  service 
who  desire  to  have  their  faith  desig- 
nated in  full  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  new  identification  tags. 

Special  Clothing  Allowance 
Set  Up  for  EM  Recruiters 

—A  supplementary  clothing  allow- 
ance has  been  established  for  all 
enlisted  personnel  reporting  to  a 
normal  tour  of  recruiting  duty  sub- 
sequent to  1 Jul  1955,  with  pro- 
visions being  made  for  certain  men 
and  women  already  serving  on  re- 
cruiting to  collect  the  new  allowance. 

Upon  assignment  to  a normal 
tour  of  recruiting  duty  Waves  and 
CPOs  will  qualify  for  an  extra  al- 
lowance of  $80.  Men  in  pay  grades 
E-6  and  below  will  receive  $50. 


Those  already  on  recruiting  duty, 
with  one  year  remaining  on  a normal 
tour  of  duty  as  of  1 Jul  1955,  qualify 
for  the  allowance  as  do  personnel  cur- 
rently and  subsequently  assigned  to 
the  Commandants  of  the  lOth,  I4th 
and  I7th  Naval  Districts  for  duty  in 
connection  with  recruiting. 


QUIZ  *AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  7. 

1.  (c)  Offiicer  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

2.  (b)  A line  officer  in  the  Merchant 

Marine. 

3.  (c)  Molder. 

4.  (b)  Group  VII— Engineering  and  Hull. 

5.  (a)  uss  Willis  A.  Lee  (DL  4). 

6.  (b)  Frigate. 


Legal  Specialists  Get  New 
Officer  Correspondence  Course 

A new  officer  correspondence 
course.  The  Law  Officer  (NavPers 
10724),  is  now  available  at  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter. Enrollment  in  this  course  is  re- 
stricted to  special  duty  officers,  law 
(1620,  1625).  The  course  consists 
of  nine  assignments,  and  is  evaluated 
at  18  Naval  Reserve  points  credit. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  this 
course  provides  promotion  exami- 
nation exemption  in  the  subject  of 
Military  Justice  for  officers  with 
designator  1620  or  1625  in  the 
promotions  from  LT  to  LCDR  and 
from  LCDR  to  CDR. 


OCTOBER  1955 
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Here's  List  of  BuPers-Controlled  Enlisted  Instructor  Billets 


If  you’re  looking  for  shore  duty, 
' the  path  to  your  goal  may  be 
shortened  if  you  apply  for  instructor 
duty,  especially  in  those  ratings  in 
which  there  are  fewer  shore  billets. 

There  is  a continuing  need  for 
qualified  instructors  at  many  train- 
ing activities  and,  since  the  quality  of 
training  directly  aflFects  the  perform- 
ance of  ships  of  the  Fleet,  command- 
ing oflBcers  have  been  asked  in  BuPers 
Inst.  1306.22B  to  nominate  all  volun- 
teers who  qualify  for  instructor  duty. 

The  instruction  also  sets  forth  the 
policy  and  procedure  for  the  assign- 
ment of  enlisted  personnel  to  instruc- 
tor duty  in  shore  and  Fleet  shore 
training  activities  under  the  manage- 
ment control  of  this  Bureau  and  of 
BuAer  and  BuMed.  It  also  lists  the 
types  of  schools  or  training  com- 
mands, and  a detailed  list  of  BuPers- 
controlled  instructor  billets  by  area, 
school  or  training  activity  and  the 
ratings  desired  for  each  activity. 

You  must  possess  the  following 
qualifications  to  be  eligible: 

• Show  an  interest  in  training  and 
a desire  to  serve  as  instructor. 

• Show  evidence  of  leadership 
ability. 

• Have  a clear  record. 

• Be  able  to  speak  clearly. 

• Demonstrate  an  ability  to  work 
with  others  under  supervision. 

• Have  ability  to  exercise  sound 
judgment. 

• Be  military  in  bearing  and  de- 
portment. 

• GCT  of  55.  Consideration  will 
be  given  for  waiving  GCT  scores 
under  55  if  otherwise  qualified  can- 
didates when  waiver  is  recommended 
by  commanding  oflBcer. 

• Be  considered  by  your  com- 
manding oflBcer  as  a good  security  risk. 

To  be  eligible  to  request  assign- 


ment to  instructor  duty  in  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States,  you 
must  meet  the  sea  duty  and  other  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  shore  duty. 
Applicants  for  instructor  billets  lo- 
cated outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  must  meet  the 
sea  service  and  other  requirements 
for  overseas  duty  in  aecordance  with 
the  applicable  current  Fleet  instruc- 
tions. You  must  have  three  years’  ob- 
ligated service  or  agree  to  extend  en- 
listment as  necessary  for  the  required 
obligated  serviee  to  be  eligible. 

If  you  have  completed  17*2  or  more 
years  of  active  service  you  must,  be- 
fore transfer  to  instructor  duty,  exe- 
cute an  agreement  in  service  record 
to  remain  on  active  duty  as  follows: 

“In  consideration  of  my  being  as- 
signed to  instructor  duty  I hereby 
agree  that  should  my  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  be  eflFected  while  serv- 
ing on  Instructor  duty,  I will  remain 
on  active  duty  for  a period  of  24 
months  from  date  of  reporting  to  such 
duty  unless  my  earlier  release  to  in- 
active duty  is  directed  by  the  Ghief 
of  Naval  Personnel.” 

Sea  duty  in  the  Naval  Air  Mobile 
Training  (NAMT)  Program  may  not 
be  counted  in  determining  eligibility. 

The  normal  tour  of  shore  duty  is 
three  years  unless  you  serve  a two- 
year  tour  as  described  above. 

Submit  your  request  via  your  com- 
manding oflBcer  direct  to  the  Bureau 
(Pers  B233d)  using  the  Instructor 
Duty  Request  Card,  NavPers  1247 
(Rev.  6-53).  If  you  are  assigned  to 
Class  “B”  Schools  and  certain  other 
activities,  you  must  be  a graduate  of 
the  sehool  or  eourse  concerned.  You 
may  list  duty  preference  by  area, 
school  or  broader  preferences  under 
“any  instructor  billet.”  Here  are  a 
eouple  of  examples: 


Duty  Preferences 

(1)  1.  Washington,  D.C.— NavSeol  1C"B" 

2.  Bainbridge,  Md. — CruitTraComd 

3.  Great  Lakes — NavScol  IC"A" — 
NavScol  EM"B" 

4.  "Any  instr  billet"  located: 

r~l  East  Coast  □ West  Coast 

U]  Anywhere  U.S. 

Duty  Preferences 

(2)  1.  San  Diego— Fit  Sonar  School — 

CruitTraComd 

2.  San  Francisco— NavSchol  Harbor 
Defense 

3.  Key  West— Fit  Sonar  School 

4.  "Any  instr  billet"  located: 

□ East  Coast  O West  Coast 

[x]  Anywhere  U.S. 

When  only  area  preferences  are  in- 
dicated, you  are  assured  of  getting 
one  of  the  areas  listed  when  your 
name  comes  up.  Listing  one  of  the 
broad  preferences  normally  reduces 
the  waiting  period. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  as- 
signs personnel  directly  to  all  BuPers- 
controlled  instructor  billets.  These 
billets  are  included  in  the  following 
type  schools  or  training  commands 
under  the  management  control  of  Bu- 
Pers, BuAer  and  BuMed: 

• Class  “A,”  “B,”  “C,”  “P”  Schools 
and  functional  training  activities 

• Recruit  Training  Commands 

• Naval  Retraining  Commands 

• OflBcer  Candidate  Schools 

• OflBcer  Technical  Schools 

• NROTC  Units 

• Honor  Naval  Schools 

• Merchant  Marine  Academies 

• Aviation  Schools  under  Com- 
mander, NATTC 

• Fleet  Training  Centers 

• Fleet  Sonar  Schools 

• Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Cen- 
ters 

• Fleet  Gunnery  Schools 
Here’s  the  list  of  BuPers  controled 

instructor  billets  with  eligible  ratings. 


area  schools  or  training  activities  ratings  eligible  as  instructors 


• FIRST  ND 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Naval  Retraining  Command 

QMC,  QMf,  YNC,  YNl,  CSC,  CS1,  SHC,  SHI,  JOC,  JOl,  PIC,  Pll, 
MUC,  MUl,  MMC,  MMl,  ENC,  ENl,  BTC,  BTl,  FPC,  FPl,  DCC,  DCl, 
PHC,  PHI,  BMC,  BMl,  BM2,  GMC,  GMl,  GM2 

Davisville,  R.  1. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Unit 

BMC,  BMl,  GMC,  GMl,  SVC,  SVl,  CEC,  CEl,  CDC,  CDl,  CMC,  CMl, 
BUC,  BUI,  SWe,  SWl,  UTC,  UTl 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Commissaryman  (A),  Disbursing 
Clerk  (A),  Storekeeper  (A),  Torpedo- 
man's Mate  (A),  Commissaryman  (B), 

BMC,  BMl,  QMC,  QMl,  TMC,  TMl,  YNC,  YNl,  SKC,  SKI,  DKC,  DKl, 
CSC,  CSl,  MMC,  MMl,  ENC,  ENl,  BTC,  BTl,  EMC,  EMI,  MEC,  MEl, 
DCC,  DCl,  TDC,  TDl,  HMC,  HMl,  RDC,  RDl,  RD2,  RD3,  SOC,  SOI,  S02, 

Storekeeper  (C-1),  Torpedoman's  Mate  GMC,  GM1,  GM2,  FTC,  FT1,  FT2,  RMC,  RM1,  RM2 
(C-1),  NavScol  Oflieer  Candidate, 

NavScol  Officer  Communications, 

NavScol  Torpedo  Officers,  Fleet  Train- 
ing Center,  NavScol  Justice 
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AREA 

SCHOOLS  OR  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

RATINGS  ELIGIBLE  AS  INSTRUCTORS 

• THIRD  ND 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

NavScol  Salvage 

BMC,  BMl,  ENC,  ENl,  MEC,  MEl,  FPC,  FPl,  DCC,  DCl,  (All  quali- 
fied divers) 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NavScol  Cryptographic  Repair  (C-1) 

TEC,  TEl  (Qualified  in  Crypto  Repair) 

• FOURTH  ND 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Unit, 

PRC,  PRl,  AGC,  AGl 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Boilerman  (A),  Damage  Controlman  BMC,  BM1,  ETC,  ET1,  MMC,  MM1,  ENC,  EN1,  BTC,  BT1,  EMC,  EMI, 

(A),  Boilerman  (B),  NavScol  Atomic  MEC,  ME1,  DCC,  DC1,  ABC,  AB1 


Defense,  NavScol  Fire  Fighting,  Nav- 
Scol Reinforced  Plastic  Emergency 
Pipe  Repair,  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Unit 


• FIFTH  ND 
Bainbridge,  Md. 


Fire  Control  Technician  (A),  Gunner's 
Mate  (A),  Personnel  Man  (A),  Radio- 
man (A),  Teleman  (A),  Yeoman  (A), 
Yeoman  {B),  Naval  Hospital  Corps 
School,  Recruit  Training  Command, 
NavScol  Steward  Apprentice  (Class 
P),  Naval  Dental  Technician  School, 
Personnel  Man  (C-1) 


BMC,  BMl,  QMC,  QMl,  RDC,  RDl,  SOC,  SOI,  TMC,  TMl,  GMC,  GMl, 
FTC,  FTl,  ETC,  ETl,  IMC,  IMl,  TEC,  TEl,  PNC,  PNl,  SKC,  SKI,  SHC, 

SHI,  DMC,  DM1,  MMC,  MMl,  ENC,  ENl,  MRC,  MRl,  BTC,  BTl,  EMC, 

EMI,  ICC,  ICl,  FPC,  FPl,  BUC,  BUI,  SWC,  SWl,  SDC,  SD1,  RMC,  RMl, 

RM2,  YNC,  YNl,  YN2,  MEC,  MEl,  ME2,  HMC,  HMl,  HM2,  DCC,  DCl, 

DC2,  DC3,  DTC,  DTI 


Norfolk,  Vo. 


Pipe  Fitter  (A),  Metalsmith  (A),  Radar- 
man  (A),  Radioman  (A),  Instructors 
(C-1),  Motion  Picture  Operator  (C-I), 
Naval  Hospital  Corps  School,  Naval 
Retraining  Command,  Fleet  Training 
Center,  NavScol  AC  & R (C-1), 
NavScol  Compressed  Gasses  (C-1), 
NavScol  Teletype  Maintenance  (C-1) 


QMC,  QMl,  ETC,  ETl,  TEC,  TEl,  YNC,  YNl,  PNC,  PNl,  MMC,  MMl, 
MRC,  MRl,  BTC,  BTl,  FPC,  FPl,  CEC,  CEl,  BUC,  BUI,  UTC,  UTl,  AOC, 
AOl,  SOC,  SOI,  S02,  FTC,  FTl,  FT2,  ENC,  ENl,  EN2,  EMC,  EMI,  EM2, 
MEC,  MEl,  ME2,  HMC,  HMl,  HM2,  BMC,  BMl,  BM2,  BM3,  RDC,  RDl, 
RD2,  RD3,  GMC,  GMl,  GM2,  GM3,  RMC,  RMl,  RM2,  RM3,  ICC,  ICl, 
IC2,  IC3,  DCC,  DCl,  DC2,  DC3,  TDC,  TDl,  TD2,  TD3 


Yorktown,  Va. 

NavScol  Mine  Warfare 

BMC,  BMl,  QMC,  QMl,  ENC,  ENl,  TMC,  TMl,  TM2,  MNC,  MNl,  MN2, 
ETC,  ETl,  ET2,  EMC,  EMI,  EM2 

Dam  Neck,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Fleet  Air  Defense  Training 
NavScol  Guided  Missiles 

Center, 

ETC,  ETl,  FTC,  FTl,  FT2,  GSC,  GSl,  GS2,  RDC,  RDl,  RD2,  RD3,  GMC, 
GMl,  GM2,  GM3,  RMC,  RMl,  RM2,  RM3,  TDC,  TDl,  TD2,  TD3 

• SIXTH  ND 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fleet  Training  Center 

QMC,  QMl,  RDC,  RDl,  SOC,  SOI,  GMC,  GMl,  RMC,  RMl,  MMC,  MMl, 
ENC,  ENl,  BTC,  BTl,  EMC,  EMI,  MEC,  MEl,  FPC,  FPl,  DCC,  DCl,  DC2, 
BMC,  BMl 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Fleet  Sonar  School,  NavScol  Advanced 
Undersea  Weapons,  NavScol  Under- 
water Swimmers 

BMC,  BMl,  RDC,  RDl,  TMC,  TMl,  GMC,  GMl,  FTC,  FTl,  ETC,  ETl,  EMC, 
EMI,  MEC,  MEl,  FPC,  FPl,  AEC,  AEl,  HMC,  HMl,  SOC,  SOI,  S02 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Training 

Center 

ADC,  ADI,  ATC,  ATI,  AOC,  AOl,  GFC,  GFl,  AQC,  AQl,  ABC,  ABl, 
AEC,  AEl,  TDC,  TDl,  AKC,  AKl 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Training 

Unit 

ATC,  ATI,  AEC,  AEl,  PHC,  PHI 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Training 

Center 

ADC,  ADI,  AOC,  AOl,  AEC,  AEl,  AMC,  AMI,  AGC,  AGl,  TDC,  TDl, 
ATC,  ATI,  AT2,  ABC,  ABl,  AB2 

• EIGHTH  ND 
Norman,  Okla. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Training 

Center 

ADC,  ADI,  ATC,  ATI,  AOC,  AOl,  ABC,  ABl,  AEC,  AEl,  AMC,  AMI, 
PRC,  PRl,  ACC,  ACl,  AGC,  AGl,  TDC,  TDl,  AKC,  AKl,  PHC,  PHI, 
DMC,  DM1 

• NINTH  ND 
Great  Lakes,  III. 

Boilerman  (A),  Electrician's  Mate  (A), 

BMC,  BMl,  QMC,  QMl,  RDC,  RDl,  SOC,  SOI,  TMC,  TMl,  GMC,  GMl, 

Engineman  (A),  Electronics  Technician 
(A),  Fire  Control  Technician  (A),  Gun- 
ner's Mate  (A),  I.  C.  Electrician  (A), 
Instrumentman  (A),  Journalist  (A), 
Machinist's  Mate  (A),  Opticalman  (A), 
Electrician's  Mate  (B),  Fire  Control 
Technician  (B),  Gunner's  Mate  (B), 
Engineman  (C-1),  Electronics  Techni- 
cian (C-1),  Instrumentman  (C-1), 
Instructors  (C-1),  Opticalman  (C-1), 
Steward  Apprentice  (Class  P),  Naval 
Dental  Technician  School,  NavScol 
Electronics  Maintenance,  NavScol  Elec- 
tronics Officers,  Naval  Examining 
Center  (Item  Writer),  Naval  Hospital 
Corps  School,  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mand 


FTC,  FTl,  MNC,  MNl,  ETC,  ETl,  IMC,  IMl,  OMC,  OMl,  TEC,  TEl,  RMC, 
RMl,  YNC,  YNl,  PNC,  PNl,  SKC,  SKI,  DKC,  DKl,  CSC,  CSl,  SHC,  SHI, 
JOC,  JOl,  Lie,  Lll,  MUC,  MUl,  MRC,  MRl,  BTC,  BTl,  EMC,  EMI,  ICC, 
ICl,  FPC,  FPl,  BMC,  BMl,  MLC,  MLl,  SVC,  SVl,  CEC,  CEl,  CDC,  CDl, 
CMC,  CMl,  BUC,  BUI,  SWC,  SWl,  UTC,  UTl,  ADC,  ADI,  ATC,  ATI, 

AQC,  AQl,  GFC,  GFl,  MAC,  MAI,  AOC,  AOl,  ACC,  ACl,  ABC,  ABl, 

AEC,  AEl,  AMC,  AMI,  PRC,  PRl,  AGC,  AGl,  TDC,  TDl,  AKC,  AKl, 

HMC,  HMl,  SOC,  SOI,  PHC,  PHI,  GSC,  GSl,  ENC,  ENl,  EN2,  MEC, 

MEl,  ME2,  DTC,  DTI,  DT2,  DMC,  DM1,  DM2,  DM3,  MMC,  MMl,  MM2, 
MM3,  DCC,  DCl,  DC2,  DC3 


Olathe,  Kansas 


Nava!  Air  Technical  Training  Unit 


ATC,  ATI,  ACC,  ACl,  AGC,  AGl,  TDC,  TDl,  ENC,  ENl 
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AREA 


SCHOOLS  OR  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 


RATINGS  ELIGIBLE  AS  INSTRUCTORS 


ELEVENTH  ND 


San  Diego,  Calif.  Commissaryman  (A),  Communications 

Technician  (A),  Disbursing  Clerk  (A), 
Electrician's  Mate  (A),  Engineman  (A), 
Pipe  Fitter  (A),  Fire  Control  Techni- 
cian (A),  I.  C.  Electrician  (A),  Metal- 
smith  (A),  Molder  (A),  Machinery 
Repairman  (A),  Patternmaker  (A), 
Radioman  (A),  Storekeeper  (A),  Tele- 
man (A),  Yeoman  (A),  Yeoman  (B), 
Metalworkers  (C-1),  Cryptographers 
(C-1),  Instructors  (C-1),  Motion  Pic- 
ture Operator  (C-1) 

Personnel  Man  (C-1),  Welding  (C-1), 
Steward  Apprentice  (Class  P),  Naval 
Dental  Technician  School,  Naval  Hos- 
pital Corps  School,  Recruit  Training 
Command,  Naval  Retraining  Com- 
mand, Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Cen- 
ter, Fleet  Sonar  School,  Fleet  Gunnery 
School,  Fleet  Training  Center,  NavScol 
AC  & R (C-1),  NavScol  Teletype  Main- 
tenance (C-1) 


BMC,  BM1,  QMC,  QM1,  TMC,  TM1,  TEC,  TE1,  RMC,  RM1,  PNC,  PN1, 
SKC,  SKI,  DKC,  DK1,  CSC,  CS1,  SHC,  SHI,  JOC,  J01,  DMC,  DM1, 
MMC,  MM1,  ENC,  EN1,  MRC,  MR1,  BTC,  BT1,  EMC,  EMI,  ICC,  IC1, 
FPC,  FP1,  PMC,  PM1,  MLC,  ML1,  BUC,  BUI,  SWC,  SW1,  ATC,  ATI, 

ABC,  AB1,  TDC,  TD1,  HMC,  HM1,  SDC,  SD1,  SOC,  SOI,  S02,  GMC, 

GM1,  GM2  FTC,  FT1,  FT2,  ETC,  ET1,  ET2,  YNC,  YN1,  YN2,  MEC,  ME1, 

ME2,  DCC,  DC1,  DC2,  DTC,  DTI,  DT2,  RDC,  RD1,  RD2,  RD3,  CTC, 

CT1,  CT2,  CT3 


El  Centro,  Calif. 

Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Unit 

AEC,  AE1,  ADC,  ADI,  AD2,  ATC,  ATI,  AT2,  AMC,  AMI,  AM2,  PRC, 
PR1,  PR2 

Pomona,  Calif. 

NavScol  Guided  Missiles 

FTC,  FT1,  GSC,  GS1,  GS2 

Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

NavScols  Construction 

BMC,  BM1,  GMC,  GM1,  SVC,  SV1,  CMC,  CM1,  SWC,  SW1,  UTC,  UT1, 
CEC,  CE1,  CE2,  CDC,  CD1,  CD2,  BUC,  BUI,  BU2,  DMC,  DM1 

• TWELFTH  ND 
Vallejo,  Calif. 

NavScol  Cryptographic  Repair  (C-1) 

TEC,  TE1  (Qualified  in  Crypto  Repair) 

Tiburon,  Calif. 

NavScol  Net 

BMC,  BM1,  MEC,  ME1 

Monterey,  Calif. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

QMC,  QM1,  GMC,  GM1,  FTC,  FT1,  ETC,  ET1,  AGC,  AG1,  RDC,  RD1, 
RD2,  SOC,  SOI,  S02 

Treasure  Island, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Damage  Control  (A),  Electronics  Tech- 
nician (A),  Radarman  (A),  Electronics 
Technician  (B),  Electronics  Technician 
(C-1),  Damage  Controlman  (Primary), 
NavScol  Atomic  Defense,  NavScol  Fire 
Fighting,  NavScol  Harbor  Defense 

BMC,  BM1,  SOC,  SOI,  GMC,  GM1,  FTC,  FT1,  MMC,  MM1,  ENC,  EN1, 
BTC,  BT1,  ICC,  IC1,  MEC,  ME1,  FPC,  FP1,  HMC,  HM1,  RDC,  RD1,  RD2, 
ETC,  ET1,  ET2,  EMC,  EMI,  EM2,  DCC,  DC1,  DC2,  DC3 

Oakland,  Calif. 

NavScol  Freight  Transportation 

BMC,  BM1 

• POTOMAC  RIVER 
NAVAL  COMMAND 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fire  Control  Technician  (A),  Lithogra- 
pher (A),  Fire  Control  Technician  (B), 
Gunner's  Mate  (B),  1.  C.  Electrician 
(B),  Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance 
School,  NavScol  Music,  NavScol  Deep 
Sea  Divers 

BMC,  BM1,  FTC,  FT1,  GMC,  GM1,  MUC,  MU1,  MMC,  MM1,  ICC,  IC1, 
MEC,  ME1,  DCC,  DC1 

Indian  Head,  Md. 

NavScol  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 

BMC,  BM1,  TMC,  TM1,  MNC,  MN1,  AOC,  A01,  PHC,  PHI,  GMC, 
GM1,  GAA2 

Bethesda,  Md. 

Naval  Dental  Technician  School 

DTC,  DTI 

• SEVERN  RIVER 
NAVAL  COMMAND 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Naval  Academy 

• 

BMC,  BM1,  QMC,  QM1,  ETC,  ET1,  RDC,  RD1,  RD2,  SOC,  SOI,  S02, 
GMC,  GM1  GM2,  FTC,  FT1,  FT2 

• TENTH  ND 

Guantanamo,  Cuba 

Fleet  Training  Center 

RDC,  RD1,  RD2 

• FOURTEENTH  ND 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

Meet  Training  Center 

BMC,  BM1,  QMC,  QM1,  TMC,  TM1,  FTC,  FT1,  ETC,  ET1,  TEC,  TE1,  RMC, 
RM1,  MMC,  MM1,  MRC,  MR1,  EMC,  EMI,  ICC,  IC1,  HMC,  HM1,  RDC, 
RD1,  RD2,  SOC,  SOI,  S02,  GMC,  GM1,  GM2,  TDC,  TD1,  TD2,  DCC, 
DC1,  DC2,  DC3 

NOTE:  Personnel  assigned  to  "Class  "B"  Schools  are  normally  required  to  be  a graduate  of  the  school  concerned.  This  also  applies  to 
following  schools:  NavScol  AC  & R (C-1),  NavScol  Advanced  Undersea  Weapons,  NavScol  Compressed  Gases  (C-1),  NavScol  Crypto- 
graphic Repair  (C-1),  NavScol  Deep  Sea  Divers,  NavScol  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal,  NavScol  Guided  Missiles,  NavScol  Justice,  Nav- 
Scol Salvage,  NavScol  Teletype  Maintenance  (C-1),  NavScol  Underwater  Swimmers. 
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ALL  HANDS 


(Continued) 


INSTRUCTOR  DUTY  AT  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 


NROTC  UNITS 

52  NROTC  Unil$-QM,  CM,  FT,  YN,  SK  (One  of  each  rating  pay 
grade  E6  or  E7) 

HONOR  SCHOOLS 

Admiral  Farragul  Academy,  Pine  Beach,  N.  J.— QMC,  CMC,  ENC 
(One  each) 

Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — QMC,  CMC,  ENC 
(One  each) 

The  Bolles  School,  Jacksonville,  Fla.— QMC,  GMC,  ENC  (One  each) 


MERCHANT  MARINE  & STATE  MARITIME  ACADEMIES 
Maine  Maritime  Academy,  Castine,  Me. — GMC,  FT1,  YNC  (One 
each) 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. — GMC, 
FT1,  YN1  (One  each) 

U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.  Y.— BMC,  GMC, 
GM1,  GM2,  FTC,  FT1  (One  each)  YN1  (2) 

New  York  State  Maritime  College,  Ft.  Schuyler,  Bronx,  N.  Y.— 
GMC,  FT1,  YN1,  YN3,  (One  each) 

California  Maritime  Academy,  Vallejo,  Calif. — GMC,  FT1,  YN1 


Eight  New  Correspondence 
Courses  Ready  for 
USN,  USNR  Officers 

Eight  new  oflScer  correspondence 
courses  are  now  available  at  the  Na- 
val Correspondence  Course  Center: 

• Organization  for  National  Se- 
curity, NavPers  10721,  consists  of 
five  assignments  and  earns  10  points 
Naval  Reserve  credit.  This  course 
was  originally  titled  Navy  Organiza- 
tion, and  earns  the  promotion  exami- 
nation exemptions  announced  for 
Navy  Organization. 

• Air  Navigation,  Part  II,  NavPers 
10960,  consists  of  eight  assignments 
and  earns  24  points  Naval  Reserve 
credits. 

• Photographic  Interpretation, 

NavPers  10958-A,  consists  of  nine 
assignments  and  earns  18  points  Na- 
val Reserve  credit.  Officers  who  com- 
pleted the  earlier  course,  NavPers 
10958,  will  receive  additional  credit 
for  this  course. 

• Combat  Information  Center,  Nav- 
Pers 10952,  consists  of  twelve  as- 
signments and  earns  24  points  Naval 
Reserve  credit.  This  course  is  classi- 
fied and  is  available  only  to  active- 
duty  personnel. 

• Operational  Communications, 

NavPers  10760  consists  of  six  assign- 
ments and  earns  12  points  Naval  Re- 
serve credit.  This  course  is  classified 
and  is  available  only  to  active-duty 
personnel.  Applicants  must  have  ac- 
cess to  NWP  16  and  NWIP  16-1,  as 
texts  are  not  supplied  with  this 
course. 

• Operational  Tactics,  NavPers 
10761,  consists  of  eight  assignments 
and  earns  16  points  Naval  Reserve 
credit.  This  course  is  classified  and 
is  available  only  to  active-duty  per- 
sonnel. Applicants  must  have  access 
to  ATP  1,  as  the  text  is  not  supplied 
with  the  course. 

General  Communications,  NavPers 
10916-A.  7 assignments.  14  points 
Naval  Reserve  credit.  Reserve  of- 
ficers who  completed  the  earlier 


course,  NavPers  10916,  may  receive 
additional  credit  for  this  course. 

Surveys,  Drawings,  and  Specifica- 
tions, NavPers  10754.  3 assignments. 
6 points  Naval  Reserve  credit.  This 
course  is  available  only  to  oflBcers  of 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992  for- 
warded via  oflBcial  channels  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  RF,  U.S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 

Course  on  Lab  Techniques 
Ready  for  Medics  and  Dentists 

The  Medical  Department  corre- 
spondence course  in  clinical  labora- 
tory procedure  has  been  revised 
and  is  now  available  at  the  U.  S. 


Naval  Medical  School  and  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Dental  School.  The  new 
course.  Clinical  Laboratory  Pro- 
cedures (NavPers  10994),  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment with  a concise  guide  and  a 
ready  reference. 

The  revision  is  an  objective  ques- 
tion type  course  consisting  of  eight 
assignments.  It  is  evaluated  at  24 
Naval  Reserve  points  credit. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992 
(making  the  appropriate  change 
in  the  “To”  line),  forwarded  via 
official  channels  to  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Medical  School,  National  Naval 
Medical  Center,  Bethesda  14,  Mary- 
land, or  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Dental 
School  at  the  same  address. 


Latest  Enlisted  Correspondence  Courses  Available 


Twelve  new  Enlisted  Correspon- 
dence Courses  are  now  available 
to  all  enlisted  personnel  whether 
on  active  or  inactive  duty. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Correspondence 
Course  Center,  Bldg.  RF,  U.S. 
Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.,  via 


your  commanding  officer. 

In  most  cases,  you  may  be  en- 
rolled in  only  one  correspondence 
course  at  a time. 

The  courses  indicated  by  an  as- 
terisk are  completely  revised  and 
may  be  taken  for  repeat  Naval  Re- 
serve credit. 


TITLE  NAVPERS 

^Quartermaster  2,  Vol.  1 91286-1 

Chief  Fire  Control  Technician,  Vol.  1 91332  . 

Chief  Gunner's  Mate 91357 

*Commissaryman  3 91440-1 

*Commissaryman  1 91442-1 

*Chief  Commissaryman 91443-1 

The  U.S.  Navy  Shore  Patrol 91468-1 

*Aviation  Supply 91653-1 


Handbook  for  Hospitalmen 91667 

Handbook  for  Hospital  Corpsman  3 91668 

Handbook  for  Hospital  Corpsman  2 91669 

Handbook  for  Hospital  Corpsman  1 & C 91670 


RATES  APPLICABLE 
QM,  QMS 

FTA,  FTM,  FTU,  FTG 
GMM,  GMT,  GMA 
CSG,  CSB,  CSR,  and 
strikers 

CSG,  CSB,  CSR 
CSG,  CSB,  CSR 
All  ratings 

AB,  ABG,  ABU,  AC,  AD, 
ADE,  ADF,  ADP,  ADG,  AE, 
AEM,  AEI,  AK,  AL,  AM, 
AMS,  AMH,  AO,  AOU, 
AOT,  AOF,  PR,  TD,  TDI, 
TDR,  TDU,  TDV,  and 
strikers. 

HM  and  strikers 

HM 

HM 

HM 
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==THe  BUUSTiN  BOARD 


Take  in  a Movie  Tonight- 
Courtesy  of  Your  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.,  is 
published  here  for  the  convenience 
of  ships  and  overseas  bases.  The 
title  of  each  movie  is  followed  by 


For  more  than  four  centuries  before  the 
Panama  Canal  was  carved  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  sailors  searched  for  a 
short  cut  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
aceans. 

Vasco  de  Balboa,  Hernando  Cortes  and 
ather  early  Spanish  explorers,  as  early  as 
the  16th  century,  enthusiastically  urged  their 
government  to  dig  a canal  across  the  isthmus. 
Finally  in  1523  Charles  V of  Spain  started 
the  ball  rolling  by  ordering  a survey  made 
of  the  isthmus  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  such  a canal.  The  results  of  the  survey 
favored  such  a project  but  nothing  concrete 
was  ever  done  about  it  and  seamen  sailed 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  for  another 
325  years  before  the  gold  rush  in  California 
stirred  up  interest  in  the  U.  S.  for  a short-cut 
between  the  two  oceans. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848 
and  the  resulting  rush  of  would-be  miners 
stimulated  U.  S.  interest  and  desire  for  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus.  Various  surveys 
made  between  1850  and  1875  indicated  that 
only  two  canal  routes  were  practical— the 
route  across  Panama  and  a route  across 
Nicaragua.  In  1876  an  international  com- 
pany was  organized  which  two  years  later 
obtained  a concession  from  the  Colombian 
government  to  build  a canal  across  the 
isthmus. 

The  international  company  was  not  suc- 
cessful and  in  1880  a French  company  was 
organized  to  dig  a canal.  This  organization 
spent  eight  years  in  an  unavailing  attempt 
to  push  a sea-level  canal  across  the  isthmus 
before  going  bankrupt  in  1889.  In  1894  the 
company  was  reorganized  and  recommended 
work  on  the  canal. 

In  the  meantime,  U.  S.  interest  in  an 
Atlantic-Pacific  canal  continued  to  grow,  and 
when  the  French  company  offered  to  sell 
out  the  U.  S.  was  quick  to  accept  their  offer. 
A year  later,  the  U.  S.  ratified  a treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama  that  granted  to  the 
U.  S.  the  Canal  Zone— a 50-mile  strip  of  land 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
extending  roughly  five  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  center  line  of  the  present  day  canal. 

The  U.  S.  began  work  on  the  canal  on 
4 May  1904  and  it  was  opened  for  business 


the  program  number.  Technicolor 
film.s  are  designated  by  (T) . Distribu- 
tion of  these  films  began  in  August. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  most 
overseas  activities.  Films  leased  un- 
der this  plan  are  paid  for  by  the 
BuPers  Central  Recreation  Fund 
( derived  from  non-appropriated  funds 


15  Aug  1914  to  the  cheers  of  sailors  all 
over  the  world.  The  first  self-propelled  boat 
to  pass  through  the  canal  was  a crane  boat 
which  made  the  passage  on  7 Jan  1914. 
Commercial  traffic  was  inaugurated  through 
the  canal  15  Aug  1914  by  the  passage  of  the 
government  steamship  Ancon,  carrying  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  200  guests.  The  pas- 
sage took  nine  hours  and  40  minutes.  In  its 
first  year  of  operation  1317  ocean-going 
vessels  passed  through  the  canal. 

The  "Big  Ditch"  cut  down  the  sailing  time 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  more 
than  half.  Ships  sailing  from  New  York  via 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  San  Francisco 
traveled  13,135  miles.  Via  the  Panama  Canal 
it  is  5262  miles — a saving  of  7873  miles. 
From  New  York  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  via 
the  Suez  Canal  it  is  13,040  miles  but  via 
the  Panama  Canal  it  is  10,093  miles— a sav- 
ing of  2947  miles. 

Navymen  sailing  through  the  canal  are 
sometimes  confronted  with  a rather  unusual 
phenomenon,  for  on  some  parts  of  the  canal 
the  sun  appears  to  rise  in  the  Pacific  and 
set  in  the  Atlantic.  Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
the  canal  does  not  run  east  and  west  but 
runs  in  a northwesterly-southeasterly  direc- 
tion. Balboa  at  the  Pacific  entrance  is  actually 
farther  east  than  Cristobal  at  the  Atlantic 
entrance— and  for  this  reason,  Navymen 
unfamiliar  with  the  charts  are  a little  con- 
fused when  that  evening  sun  starts  to  go 
down— in  the  Atlantic. 


out  of  profits  by  Navy  Exchanges  and 
ship’s  stores ) supplemented  by  annu- 
ally appropriated  funds.  Plan  and 
funds  are  under  administration  of 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  . , 

The  Robe  (333)  (T):  BiblicaP 
Drama;  Richard  Burton,  Jean  Sim-  ' 
mons.  ( 

The  Long  Gray  Line  (334)  (T):  J 
West  Point  Drama;  Tyrone  Power,  , 
Maureen  O’Hara. 

Three  Ring  Circus  (335)  (T): 
Comedy;  Dean  Martin,  Jerry  Lewis. 

The  Shrike  (336):  Drama;  Jose 
Ferrer,  June  Allyson. 

Female  on  the  Reach  (337): 
Drama;  Joan  Crawford,  Jeff  Chand- 
ler. 

An  Annapolis  Story  (338)  (T): 
Drama;  John  Derek,  Diana  Lynn. 

Underwater  (339)  (T):  Adven- 
ture Drama;  Jane  Russell. 

Heartbreak  Ridge  (340):  War 
Drama;  Documentary 

Love  Letters  (341  (Re-issue): 
Drama;  Jennifer  Jones,  Joseph  Cot- 
ten. 

Aint  Misbehavin’  (342)  (T): 

Comedy;  Rory  Calhoun,  Piper  Lau- 
rie. 

Sabre  Jet  (343):  War  Drama; 
Robert  Stack,  Coleen  Gray. 

A Prize  of  Gold  (344):  Drama; 
Richard  Widmark,  Mai  Zetterling. 

Will  Any  Gentleman  (345):  Com- 
edy; George  Cole,  Veronica  Hurst. 

Dial  Red  O (346):  Murder  Melo- 
drama; Bill  Elliott,  Helene  Stanley. 

The  Purple  Mask  (347)  (T):  Ad- 
venture; Tony  Curtis,  Colleen  Miller. 

Jezebel  (348)  (Re-issue):  Drama; 
Bette  Davis,  Henry  Fonda. 

Marie  Antoinette  . (349)  (Re- 
issue): Drama;  John  Barrymore. 

Spy  Chasers  (350):  Comedy;  Leo 
Gorcey,  Huntz  Hall. 

Bachelor  Mother  (351)  (Re- 
issue) : Comedy;  Ginger  Rogers. 

Escape  to  Burma  (352)  (T): 

Drama;  Barbara  Stanwyck,  David 
Farrar. 

Francis  in  the  Navy  (353):  Com- 
edy: Donald  O’Conner,  Martha 

Hyer. 

Stranger  on  Horseback  (354): 
Western;  Joel  McCrea,  Miroslava. 

The  Adventures  of  Sadie  ( 355 ) : ' 
Comedy;  Joan  Collins,  Kenneth  ^ 
More. 

Tail  in  the  Saddle  (356)  (Re- 
issue): Western;  John  Wayne. 

Foxfire  (357)  (T):  Drama;  Jane 
Russell,  Jeff  Chandler. 
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"For  exceptionally  meritorious  service 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 


States  in  a duty  of  great  responsi- 
bility . . 

★ Dyer,  George  C.,  RADM,  usn,  for 
the  performance  of  service  as  Com- 
mander United  Nations  Blockading  and 
Escort  Force  in  Korea  from  20  Jun 
1951  to  30  May  1952.  During  this 
period,  Rear  Admiral  Dyer  successfully 
welded  the  naval  forces  of  10  countries, 
including  those  of  the  newly  created 
Republic  of  Korea  which  were  organ- 
ized and  trained  under  his  direction 
into  an  effective  fighting  unit.  The 
forces  under  his  command  blockaded 
enemy-held  territory,  provided  fire  sup- 
port for  ground  forces,  interdicted 
enemy  communications,  defended  islands 
held  by  friendly  forces,  destroyed  port 
and  supply  facilities  and  countered  the 
extensive  mining  activities  of  the 
enemy. 


LTJG  JOHN  K.  KOELSCH,  USN,  is  the 

first  Navy  helicopter  pilot  to  be 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  The 
award  was  made  posthumously  for  his 
heroic  rescue  of  a Marine  aviator  shot 
down  behind  enemy  lines  in  Korea. 

Without  fighter  plane  escort,  Lieu- 
tenant Koelsch  voluntarily  lowered 
his  helicopter  through  an  almost  solid 
overcast  below  mountain  peaks  and 
into  intense  enemy  fire,  which  struck 
his  aircraft  once,  to  locate  Major 
(then  Captain)  James  V.  Wilkins, 
Marine  aviator  who  had  been  shot 
down  and  was  suffering  from  serious 
burns  on  the  legs  and  arms. 

While  the  injured  flier  was  being 
hoisted  into  the  copter,  it  was  struck 
by  enemy  fire  and  crashed  on  the 


side  of  the  mountain.  Koelsch  extri- 
cated his  crewman,  George  Milton 
Neal,  ADS,  usn,  and  Wilkins  from 
the  wreckage.  He  led  them  from  the 
area,  gave  all  possible  medical  aid  to 
the  burned  pilot,  and  succeeded  in 
evading  the  enemy  troops  for  nine 
days  before  the  group  was  captured. 
Lieutenant  Koelsch  later  died  in  a 
North  Korean  ROW  camp. 

Lieutenant  Koelsch  volunteered 
for  Korean  rescue  duty  with  Helicop- 
ter Squadron  two,  which  operated 
from  an  LST  in  Wonsan  harbor.  He 
previously  had  participated  in  other 
rescue  missions  as  a helicopter  pilot 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  uss  Prince- 
ton (CVS  37)  in  Korean  waters. 


"For  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  performance  of  outstand- 
ing services  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  . . ." 

★ Gallaher,  Wilmer  E.,  CAPT,  usn, 
member  of  the  staff  of  Commander 
Naval  Forces,  Far  East,  from  16  Jul 
1951  to  9 Jul  1953. 

★ Streit,  Harold  A.,  CDR,  ( MG ) usn, 
member  of  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
First  Marine  Division  in  Korea  from  15 
Sep  to  15  Dec  1950.  Combat  “V”  auth- 
orized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ O’Regan,  William  V.,  RADM,  usn. 
Commander  Cruiser  Division  5 in  Korea 
from  22  Nov  1952  to  28  Apr  1953.  Com- 
bat “V”  authorized. 

★ Schindler,  Walter  G.,  RADM,  usn. 
Commander  Cruiser  Division  3,  in  Korea 
from  14  Jul  to  27  Nov  1952  and  from 
26  Apr  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Biggs,  Burton  B.,  RADM,  usn.  Com- 
mander Service  Squadron  3 and  Com- 
mander Task  Force  90  in  Korea  from 
29  Feb  to  21  Nov  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 


★ Stone,  Earl  E.,  RADM,  usn,  Com- 
mander Cruiser  Division  1 and  as  Com- 
mander Task  Group  77.1  in  Korea  from 
16  Aug  to  6 Jun  1952.  Combat  “V” 
authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  sixth  award: 

★ Sanders,  Harry,  RADM,  usn.  Com- 
mander Cruiser  Division  1,  in  Korea 
from  27  Feb  to  27  Jul  1953.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 


"For  heroic  conduct  not  involving  ac- 
tual conflict  with  an  enemy  . . ." 


★ Beach,  John  L.,  SN,  usn,  for  heroic 
conduct  in  connection  with  a rescue  on 
5 Jul  1954,  Sasebo  Harbor,  Japan. 

★ Bretscher,  Thomas  J.,  RDSA,  usnr, 
for  heroic  conduct  in  rescuing  a ship- 
mate from  drowning  in  waters  outside 
the  Harbor  of  Keelung,  Formosa,  on  30 
Jan  1955. 

★ Fdleman,  Henry,  Jr.,  AO,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  in  connection  with  a 
rescue  on  14  Aug  1954,  at  Oceana,  Va. 

★ Griffin,  Herschel  A.,  BMl,  usn,  for 
heroic  conduct  while  serving  on  board 
the  uss  Balduck  (APD  132)  during  the 
underway  transfer  of  personnel  on  8 
Feb  1955. 


★ Taylor,  Bobby  J.,  CN,  usn,  for  he- 
roic conduct  in  connection  with  a rescue 
in  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
night  of  9 May  1954. 

★ Trebor-Mac  Connell,  Barrie  K., 
ENS,  USNR,  for  heroic  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  a rescue  off  Sasebo,  Japan 
on  17  Aug  1954. 

★ Waters,  Jerry  M.,  SA,  usn,  for  heroic 
conduct  in  rescuing  a shipmate  from 
drowning  in  water  outside  the  Harbor 
of  Keelung,  Formosa,  on  30  Jan  1955. 


'For  heroic  or  meritorious  achieve- 
ment or  service  during  military 
operations  . . ." 


★ Polk,  Edwin  W.,  LTJG,  usnr,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  Area  on  25  Nov  1944.  Combat 
“V”  authorized. 

★ Taylor,  Donald  E.,  HM,  usn,  for 
heroic  achievement  in  Korea  on  21  Sep 
1950.  Combat  “V”  authorized. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Katz,  Benjamin,  CAPT,  usn,  for 
meritorious  achievement  in  the  Western 
Pacific— Far  Eastern  Area  from  6 Jul 
1950  to  31  Aug  1951. 
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n c plenty  of  good  sea  tales 

D^wIvO  IN  THIS  MONTH'S  SELECTION 


T HREE  SELECTIONS  by  the  Bureau 
* of  Naval  Personnel  library  staff 
for  your  reading  pleasure  this  month 
tell  how  various  aspects  of  World 
War  II  appeared  to  our  opponents. 
All  make  exciting  reading. 

Commando  Extraordinary,  by 
Charles  Foley,  however,  is  more  than 
just  exciting.  Insights  into  a special 
sort  of  warfare  are  explored  through 
the  example  of  Hitler’s  spectacular 
commando,  Otto  Skorzeny.  Con- 
vinced that  the  best  secret  weapon 
was  man  himself,  Skorzeny  applied 
the  theory  of  the  individual  mind 
against  the  well-trained  soldier  mass- 
mind  to  achieve  such  improbable 
feats  as  rescuing  Mussolini  from  an 
embattled  mountain-resort  prison 


S0NIS!l  OF  Til  m 


A Cigar  Is  Man's  Best  Friend 

'Twas  off  the  blue  Canary  Isles,  a glorious 
summer  day, 

I sat  upon  the  quarter  deck  and  whiff'd  my 
cares  away  — 

And  as  the  volumed  smoke  arose,  like  incense 
in  the  air, 

I breath'd  a sigh  to  think  in  sooth,  it  was  my 
last  cigar. 

Chorus: 

It  was  my  last  cigar,  it  was  my  last  cigar  — 

I breath'd  a sigh  to  think  in  sooth,  it  was  my 
last  cigar. 

I've  seen  the  land  of  all  I love  fade  in  the 
distance  dim, 

I've  watched  above  the  blighted  heart  where 
once  proud  hope  hath  been; 

But  I've  never  known  a sorrow  that  could  with 
that  compare. 

When  off  the  blue  Canary  Isles  I smoked  my 
last  cigar. 


(by  glider,  yet!)  and  kidnapping  Ad- 
miral Horthy  from  Hungary  in  a car- 
pet. The  author  applies  his  methods 
to  comment  on  Allied  chances 
missed,  such  as  the  20  Jul  1944  as- 
sassination plot  against  Hitler  which 
left  the  War  Office  in  blind  turmoil 
with  Skorzeny  blandly  issuing  orders 
that,  for  36  hours,  moved  the  Ger- 
man forces  over  the  face  of  Europe. 
What,  asks  the  author,  would  have 
been  the  result  if  an  Allied  agent  had 
been  in  his  place?  Fortunately  for 
the  Allies,  most  of  Skorzeny’s  ambi- 
tious projects  were  stifled  by  the 
German  High  Command.  He  didn’t 
follow  channels,  they  complained. 

The  Secret  Raiders,  by  David 
Woodward,  is  a summary  of  the  Ger- 
man merchant  raiders,  the  Q-ships 
of  WW  II.  It  tells  of  these  disguised 
marauders  whose  toll  of  Allied  ship- 
ping was  greater  than  all  the  Ger- 
man battleships  and  mines  laid  by 
the  German  Navy  combined.  The 
raiders  sailed  the  seas  of  the  world— 
the  South  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and 
the  Indian  Ocean— and  they  tied  up 
Allied  shipping  and  portions  of  the 
combat  fleets  for  three  years.  How- 
ever, they  didn’t  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  Two  of  them  were  lost  in 
single-ship  combats  so  fierce  that,  al- 
though they  were  sunk,  their  oppo- 
nent went  to  the  bottom  with  them. 

Defeat  at  Sea,  by  C.  D.  Bekker,  is 
somewhat  more  formal.  The  author, 
a former  German  naval  oflBcer,  in- 
cludes firsthand  accounts  of  various 
U-boat  operations  and  also  tells  the 
story  of  Bismarck  and  Tirpitz,  and 
the  Ghannel  escape  of  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau.  The  book  demon- 
strates the  hopelessness  of  the  Ger- 
man cause  after  the  failure  of  the  U- 
boat  campaign  of  1942,  shows  how 
Alhed  air  power  bottled  up  the  Ger- 
man capital  ships  and  how,  after 
1943,  the  ghost  raiders  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  operate  because 
mother  ships  could  no  longer  supply 
them  with  fuel. 

Submariners  will  also  take  a per- 
sonal pride  in  Hellcats  of  the  Sea,  by 
RADM  Gharles  A.  Lockwood  and 
Hans  G.  Adamson.  It’s  the  story  of 
“Operation  Barney.”  Nine  subma- 
rines, known  collectively  as  the 
“Hellcats,”  in  1945  entered  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  with  incredible  luck 


1 

and  daring  sent  to  the  bottom  70,000' 
tons  of  enemy  shipping.  This  is  their 
story  and,  as  well,  the  story  of  the 
development  of  special  sonar  equip- 
ment which  enabled  the  undersea 
forces  to  weave  their  way  through 
the  network  of  mine  fields. 

One  other  book  of  the  sea,  made 
available  in  your  ship  or  station  li- 
brary several  months  ago,  deserves 
special  mention.  A well-done  tale 
of  Captain  Cook  and  the  South  Pa- 
cific, by  John  Gwyther,  tells  of  the 
most  remarkable  voyage  of  Endeavor 
which  lasted  four  years  and  opened 
up  the  mysterious  South  Pacific  to 
England  and  the  world,  is  the  sub- 
ject. The  author  also  reveals  Gap- 
tain  Gook  as  a humane,  conscien- 
tious and  competent  sailor. 

There  are  plenty  of  sea  tales  in 
Lowell  Thomas’  Great  True  Adven- 
tures, which  range  in  time  from  the 
Bible  and  Julius  Gaesar’s  Commen- 
taries to  Kon  Tiki  and  Annapurna. 
The  places  are  world- wide.  The  sub- 
ject is  courage,  daring— and  luck. 

Inside  Africa,  by  John  Gunther,  is 
more  localized.  It  covers  only  a con- 
tinent. It  is  said  that,  in  preparation 
for  the  writing  of  his  book,  Gunther 
traveled  40,000  miles,  visited  103 
localities  and  interviewed  more  than 
1500  people.  In  any  event,  he  suc- 
eeeds  in  giving  a eomprehensive 
view  of  a continent  four  times  the 
size  of  the  United  States— one  as  an- 
cient as  the  pyramids  and  as  modem 
as  stainless  steel  and  uranium.  A 
readable  book,  crammed  with  facts 
as  seen  by  the  author,  with  human 
interest  in  his  portraits  of  the  leading 
figures  of  many  of  the  countries,  and 
lightened  by  his  own  experiences. 

One  of  the  fietion  selections  for 
the  month  is  Marjorie  Morningstar, 
by  Herman  Wouk,  author  of  The 
Caine  Mutiny.  This  time  it’s  the 
portrait  of  the  — almost  — universal 
woman.  He  tells  of  the  apparently 
smug,  self-satisfied  successful  matron 
and  the  transition  from  her  former 
self— starry-eyed  about  life  and  love 
and  her  own  special  genius. 

Something  unusual  is  This  is  Gog- 
gle, subtitled  “The  Education  of  a 
Father,”  by  Bentz  Plagemann.  The 
father  of  the  book  comes  home  from 
the  war  and  meets,  instead  of  the 
pink-cheeked  five-year-old  son  he  left 
behind,  a way  ten-year-old  stranger 
with  seabby  knees,  a quick  one-two 
punch  and  an  unusual  vocabulary. 
Magazine  readers  will  recognize  an 
old  friend  with  delight. 
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ALL  HANDS 


AU  HANDS  BOOH  SUPPLSMtNT 


FLYING 

THE 

ATLANTIC 

1919 


Not  long  ago,  12  U.  S.  jet  planes  left  an  air  base  in  England  on  a routine  deploy- 
ment flight  and  landed  in  Texas  some  10  hours  later.  The  first  successful  flight 
across  the  Atlantic  (by  Navy  pilots  in  Navy  flying  boats)  was  much  different.  It 
happened  36  years  ago.  Here's  the  story: 


The  first  flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  made  in  May 
1919  by  the  NC-4,  one  of  four  seaplanes  built,  manned, 
and  specially  equipped  for  such  a journey.  Two  of  the 
planes,  the  NC-l  and  NC-3>,  began  the  flight  in  company 
with  NC-4  but  were  forced  down  at  sea.  The  NC-2  had 
earlier  been  cannibalized  to  provide  spare  parts. 

Included  among  members  of  the  division  tvere  names 
which  were  to  become  very  familiar  to  a later  generation  of 
Navymen.  CDR  fohn  H.  Towers,  USN,  was  commander 
of  the  NC  Division.  (By  his  death  earlier  this  year,  the 
Navy  lost  one  of  its  most  courageous  and  far-sighted 
men.)  The  others  on  the  flight  have  earned  for  them- 
selves a special  place  in  naval  annals.  LCDR  Marc  A. 
Mitscher,  usN,  tvas  second  in  command  of  the  NC-l. 
LCDR  Richard  E.  Byrd,  usN,  who  helped  develop  and 
try  out  the  new-fangled  navigation  instruments  used, 
flew  to  Trepassey  on  the  NC-i.  LCDR  Albert  C.  Read, 
USN,  was  commanding  officer  of  the  successful  NC-4, 
and  LCDR  P.  N.  L.  Bellinger,  usN,  piloted  the  NC-l. 

Sixty-eight  destroyers  had  been  strung  across  the  ocean 
as  "marker  buoys,”  supported  at  400-mile  intervals  by 
five  battleships  to  act  as  weather  stations.  All  these  ships 
were  to  use  smoke  by  day  and  searchlights  by  night,  and 
as  the  planes  passed  overhead  star  shells  were  to  be  fired 
until  a radio  check-in  from  each  plane  had  been  recieved. 
Against  the  possibility  of  having  to  make  forced  landings 
on  the  sea,  the  flying  boats  were  provided  with  bow 
flares  to  illuminate  the  surface.  Among  their  special  in- 


struments they  had  not  only  a new  type  of  bubble  sex- 
tant but  also  a course  and  distance  indicator. 

Present-day  Navy  pilots  might  find  the  frequent  me- 
chanical failures,  and  the  almost  casual  attitude  toward 
such  failures,  to  be  of  interest.  Here  are  extracts  from 
the  reports,  paraphrased  for  easier  reading,  of  each  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  three  planes.  We  start  off 
with  the  account  of  CDR  fohn  H.  Towers,  usN,  com- 
mander of  the  division,  and  flying  in  the  NC-l>. 

We  had  planned  to  start  for  Trepassey  at  5.30,  but 
examination  showed  cracked  propellers  on  both  the 
NC-l  and  NC-3.  Because  there  were  not  sufficient  hubs 
available  on  Baltimore,  we  were  compelled  to  borrow 
hubs  from  the  Canadian  air  station,  and  thus  we  were 
unable  to  depart  on  May  9.  Trouble  was  also  experienced 
with  the  starter  gears,  and  it  was  necessary  to  change 
two  starters. 

Left  the  water  at  noon  the  following  day  and  after 
traveling  38  miles,  landed  because  of  lack  of  oil  pressure 
on  pusher  engine.  The  sea  was  comparatively  smooth, 
although  a long,  low  swell  was  running.  After  landing 
it  was  discovered  that  the  starboard  propeller  was  cracked 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  return  to  Halifax.  The  sea- 
plane left  the  water  without  difficulty  and  once  in  Hali- 

From  Annual  Reports  of  the  Navy  Department,  1919,  Appendix  G, 
pp  216-232,  Government  Printing  Office,  1920. 
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fax  the  starboard  propeller  was  taken  off,  the  center 
tractor  placed  on  the  starboard  engine,  and  a new  propel- 
ler placed  on  center  tractor. 

Left  Halifax  again  and  proceeded  up  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  Trepassey.  Many  icebergs  were  sighted, 
and  as  visibility  was  exceptionally  good,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  picking  out  Trepassey  Harbor. 

Because  of  the  strong  wind  and  presumably  rough  air 
around  Trepassey  we  decided  to  work  off  shore  and  to 
leeward  and  then  make  a long  glide  into  the  wind  for 
landing,  which  required  40  minutes  above  the  actual 
running  time.  Very  rough  air  was  encountered  during 
the  glide,  but  a normal  landing  was  made  just  inside  the 
harbor. 

On  May  16  all  forecasts  were  favorable  and  at  15.00 
a start  was  decided  upon.  The  wind  was  still  blowing 
across  the  harbor.  After  two  failures  to  take  off,  a boat 
was  called  alongside  and  Lieut.  Rhodes  and  our  tube 
radio  set  were  transferred  to  the  boat.  The  third  attempt 
was  successful,  seaplane  leaving  water  at  22.00.  The  air 
was  rough,  but  no  real  difficulties  were  encountered  until 
dusk,  when  the  cloudiness  increased  and  visibility  became 
rather  poor.  We  turned  on  the  running  and  interior 
lights,  but  after  a very  short  time  they  began  to  fail 
individually,  due  to  both  filaments  and  fittings,  and 
eventually  all  the  running  lights  and  most  of  the  interior 
lights  had  gone  out. 

The  moon  rose  at  00.19,  and  as  it  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing overcast  I decided  to  go  above  the  clouds  so  the 
pilots  might  use  the  moon  and  stars  as  reference  points 
for  altitude  as  the  light  on  the  instrument  board  had 
failed.  At  dawn,  we  realized  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  get  below  clouds  in  order  to  pick  up  the  destroyers, 
and  we  came  down  through  a hole  at  7.07,  expecting  to 
sight  No.  14  destroyer.  Found  weather  very  hazy,  visi- 
bility rather  low. 

Later  we  sighted  on  the  starboard  beam  what  was 
taken  to  be  No.  15  destroyer.  This  was  a surprise,  as  I 
believed  that  we  were  a little  to  the  south  of  the  course 
and  had  expected  to  pick  her  up  on  the  port  bow.  Informa- 
tion received  later  from  a reserve  destroyer  at  Station 
No.  16  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  vessel  sighted  was 
another  naval  vessel  on  the  way  to  the  destroyer  No.  15. 
Believing  that  I was  considerably  off  course  to  north,  I 
changed  course  20°  to  southerly  in  order  to  pass  within 
sight  of  No.  16  and  pass  over  No.  17. 

The  weather  became  thicker  and  neither  No.  16  nor 
No.  17  was  sighted.  Upon  reaching  the  point  which  I 
believed  was  the 
beam  of  No.  17,  the 
fog  at  the  time  be- 
ing very  thick,  I 
changed  course  10° 
to  northward, 
which  brought  us 
on  a course  parallel 
to  the  line  of  de- 
stroyers. I hoped 
that  visibility  would 
improve  sufficiently 
to  enable  me  to 
sight  either  No.  18 
or  No.  19.  I had 
sent  a radio  mes- 
sage at  dawn  to  de- 
stroyers requesting  LCDR  A.  C.  Read,  USN. 


them  to  continue  firing  star  shells  and  further  requesting 
radio  compass  bearing  signals.  As  far  as  I know,  there 
was  no  response  to  these  signals.  It  was  discovered  upon 
landing  that  the  ground  wire  of  the  radio  antenna  was 
broken,  and  checking  up  with  the  destroyers  it  appears 
that  this  break  occurred  between  destroyers  No.  16  and 
No.  17. 

As  the  Azores  were  approached  the  fog  became  thicker 
and  thicker,  and,  still  believing  that  I was  to  southward  of 
course  and  fearing  that  seaplane  might  run  into  the 
mountains  of  Flores,  I eased  a little  farther  to  the  south-  1 
ward.  Various  altitudes  were  tried  to  avoid  the  fog,  but  it 
merged  with  the  clouds,  which  most  of  the  time  extended 
very  high  and  made  flying  at  any  altitude  over  1000  feet 
very  difficult. 

At  13.05,  while  flying  at  an  altitude  of  1000  feet,  I 
obtained  a glimpse  of  the  sun  sufficiently  long  to  take  a 
quick  observation.  The  air  was  very  rough,  and  I did  not 
place  a great  deal  of  faith  on  the  accuracy  of  the  ob- 
servation, as  the  bubble  of  the  aircraft  sextant  was 
pumping.  I quickly  worked  out  the  sight  and  obtained 
a line  of  position.  This  line  passed  directly  through  the 
center  of  Pico,  and  I immediately  changed  course  60°  to 
the  northward,  running  up  the  line  of  position,  with  the 
hopes  of  perhaps  sighting  that  mountain. 

Shortly  afterward  the  engineer  officer  came  forward 
and  reported  that  we  had  a scant  two  hours  of  fuel  re-  i 
maining.  Being  by  no  means  sure  of  position,  I gave  S 
this  knowledge  to  the  pilots  and  asked  their  opinion  as 
to  the  advisability  of  landing  and  obtaining  either  radio  | 
compass  bearing  or  sight,  if  the  sun  became  visible,  or  i 

both.  I 

After  an  inspection  of  the  surface  we  agreed  that,  [ 
lightly  loaded  as  we  were  at  this  time,  we  could  both 
land  and  take  off.  I sent  out  this  information  by  radio, 
giving  what  I believed  to  be  the  approximate  position  of 
landing,  then  gave  the  signal,  and  we  glided  down 
through  the  fog.  When  too  close  to  the  water  to  put  on 
the  power  without  danger  of  striking  a wave  with  full 
power  on  and  thereby  surely  wrecking  the  seaplane,  both 
the  pilots  and  I realized  that  the  sea  was  too  rough. 

We  touched  the  top  of  a wave  and  jumped  from  that 
wave  to  the  top  of  another,  then  slid  down  the  face  of 
the  second  one  with  high  velocity  and  took  the  approach- 
ing wave  with  a very  heavy  blow.  An  examination  of  the 
plane  showed  the  forward  part  of  the  hull  above  the 
water  line  badly  split  in  many  places,  several  longitudi- 
nal scratches,  and  considerable  leakage.  The  center  tractor 

engine  struts  were 
badly  bowed,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to 
run  that  engine. 

I got  another  ob- 
servation  of  the 
sun,  and  the  radio 
officer  got  a bear- 
ing of  Columbia 
which  cross  gave  i 
our  position  as  34V2 
miles  southwest  of 
the  Island  of  Fayal. 

The  broken 
ground  wire  of  the 
radio  was  remedied 
and  the  generator 
CDR  John  N.  Towers,  USN.  remounted  on  the 
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frame  of  the  port  engine.  This  engine  was  run  inter- 
mittently for  several  hours,  and  radio  signals  sent  out,  but 
it  appeared  that  no  one  was  listening  in  on  our  wave 
length.  Columbia  was  only  40  miles  away,  her  signals 
riding  out  the  extremely  bad  weather. 

During  the  afternoon  the  wind  became  so  heavy  I 
decided  it  was  not  possible  to  run  the  engine  without 
grave  risk  to  the  seaplane,  as  the  waves  were  striking 
the  bow  with  great  violence.  Watches  were  set,  stock  of 
food  and  water  taken,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
riding  out  the  extremely  bad  weather  which  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Two  canvas  buckets  which  were  aboard  for  emergency 
use  were  rigged  as  a sea  anchor  and  served  this  purpose 
very  well  for  a while.  There  were  sufficient  emergency 
rations  aboard  to  last  for  several  days,  and  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  water  systems  of  the  engines.  The  tin 
of  drinking  water  had  been  left  at  Trepassey  because  we 
decided  that  the  radiator  water  would  be  drunk  if  neces- 
sary, and  all  efforts  were  being  made  to  lighten  the 
seaplane.  The  sandwiches  which  we  took  aboard  at  Tre- 
passey had  been  almost  entirely  consumed  and  the  small 
remainder  had  fallen  in  the  bilge  when  the  landing  was 
made,  along  with  almost  everything  else  in  the  seaplane 
which  was  not  tightly  secured.  There  were  a few  cakes  of 
chocolate  aboard,  and  we  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon 
these  during  the  53  hours  on  the  water.  We  soon  learned 
that  the  emergency  rations  created  a thirst  which  made 
it  necessary  to  drink  considerable  quantities  of  the  ex- 
tremely unpalatable  radiator  water. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  17  the 
seaplane  was  permitted  to  drift  head  to  wind,  a record 
of  the  courses  was  kept,  and  a mean  course  of  approxi- 
mately 110°  true  being  made  good.  The  wind  increased 
in  velocity  during  the  evening  of  the  17th  with  oc- 
casional rain  squalls.  The  early  morning  of  the  18th  the 
wind  reached  gale  force,  with  hard  rain,  which  lasted 
off  and  on  all  forenoon. 

The  sea  had  by  this  time  become  extremely  heavy,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  the  port  wing  pon- 
toon was  suddenly  carried  way.  A watch  station  was 
immediately  established  on  the  starboard  wing  tip  to 
give  added  weight  to  that  wing  in  order  that  the  port 
wing  tip  would  be  kept  clear  of  the  water  at  all  hazards, 
and  by  very  careful  manipulation  of  the  controls  this 
result  was  accomplished  more  or  less  satisfactorily. 

The  high  seas  very  shortly  began  to  break  the  ribs  of 
the  lower  plane  and  split  the  fabric,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  began  to  collect  inside  the  wings  it  became  neces- 
sary to  slit  the  fabric  for  drainage  purposes. 

At  noon,  the  lower  elevator  was  forced  under  water 
by  an  exceptionally  high  lift  of  the  bow  due  to  a steep 
wave,  and  this  elevator  was  broken.  It  began  to  disin- 
tegrate, and,  flying  about  on  the  wires,  was  a great 
menace  to  the  whole  tail  structure  and  to  the  stern  of 
the  pontoon,  until  it  was  eventually  swept  completely  off. 

The  hull  was  leaking  badly  and  required  much  pump- 
ing. As  the  seas  appeared  to  be  more  than  the  seaplane 
could  stand  very  long,  an  experiment  was  tried  of 
bringing  the  hose  of  the  bilge  pump  to  the  lower  con- 
nection of  the  oil  tank  and  putting  oil  overboard.  The 
drift  of  the  seaplane,  however,  w’as  so  rapid  that  the  oil 
slick  was  too  far  to  windward  to  be  of  much  real  service, 
and  the  hose  was  replaced  on  the  bilge  pump. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Pico 
was  sighted.  A fix  showed  us  to  be  35  miles  from  the 


MECHANICS  make  last  adjustments  before  flight.  Wood- 
en propellers  cracked  easily,  necessitating  replacement. 


nearest  point  of  the  island  of  Pico.  As  the  wind  at  this 
point  was  setting  us  in  a direction  clearing  all  of  the 
islands,  the  advisability  of  taxiing  up  to  Pico  was  dis- 
cussed, but  was  given  up  as  hopeless  in  view  of  the 
high  seas  and  heavy  wind,  which  wind  at  this  time  was 
blowing  about  60  miles  per  hour. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  communicate 
by  radio,  and  two  signals  were  sent  out.  As  the  seaplane 
was  nearly  wrecked  in  the  process  we  promptly  stopped 
and  tried  to  work  toward  San  Miguel  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  lull  in  the  waves  to  head  off  a little  and 
make  a course  slightly  across  the  wind.  This  became 
more  and  more  successful  as  the  pilots  gained  experience. 

By  midnight  of  May  19,  we  realized  that  the  best 
course  which  could  be  made  would  pass  us  well  to  the 
southward  of  Ponta  Delgada.  The  heavy  wind  and  seas 
continued  throughout  the  night,  and  the  starboard  wing 
pontoon  required  constant  tightening  up  of  wires  and 
bolts  because  of  the  heavy  blows  which  it  was  receiving. 
By  daylight,  there  was  practically  nothing  left  of  the 
lower  wings  except  the  beams,  heavy  ribs  between  struts, 
and  the  starboard  wing  pontoon. 

The  wind  about  this  time  began  to  moderate  slightly, 
continuing  to  blow  from  the  WNW.  A course  was  laid 
for  the  west  portion  of  San  Miguel. 

The  day  before,  we  attempted  to  measure  our  speed 
by  dropping  a piece  of  broken  rib  at  the  stern  of  the 
hull  and  timing  its  passing  the  length  of  the  hull,  and 
I think  very  accurate  speed  estimates  were  obtained  this 
way. 

At  10.15  San  Miguel  was  sighted  and  course  was 
changed  slightly  more  to  the  north  to  allow  a margin 
in  case  the  wind  increased  in  velocity,  thereby  coursing 
us  more  to  the  southward.  When  seven  miles  off  the 
harbor,  the  seaplane  was  sighted  from  shore,  and  a few 
minutes  later  the  destroyer  Harding  came  into  sight 
standing  out  at  full  speed. 

Although  the  seas  were  still  running  rather  high  and 
the  starboard  pontoon  was  on  the  point  of  collapse,  her 
offer  of  assistance  was  refused  as  I was  convinced  we 
could  make  harbor  by  continuing  to  sail  down  to  leeward 
and  coming  up  under  our  own  power. 

A cross  sea  later  swept  off  the  starboard  pontoon  and 
while  it  dragged  in  the  water,  still  being  held  by  one 
of  its  wires,  we  were  nearly  capsized.  The  wreckage 
was  eventually  cut  loose,  and  by  keeping  an  officer  ready 
on  each  side  to  run  out  on  the  wing,  and  using  the  three 
available  engines  which  had  been  started,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  more  or  less  preserve  a state  of  equilibrium. 
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GIANT  NC-4,  first  plane  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  is  as- 
sembled. Sister  plane  was  cannibalized  for  parts. 


though  the  seaplane  very  nearly  capsized  twice  again 
before  reaching  moorings. 

A message  had  been  sent  by  Aldis  lamp  to  Harding 
to  radio  in  for  some  punts  or  whaleboats  to  go  under 
the  wings  when  the  engines  were  stopped,  and  these 
boats  were  standing  by  when  we  got  into  the  harbor. 
Just  before  reaching  the  moorings  a line  was  passed 
from  a motor  launch,  and  that  boat  ran  the  line  to  the 
moorings,  to  which  we  were  eventually  secured,  at  18.30. 

Nex(  time  you  feel  uncomfortably  bored  on  your  flight 
from  Patuxent  to  Hendon,  you  might  consider  the  palata- 
bility  of  radiator  water.  The  account  of  the  flight  of 
NC-\  is  understandably  briefer  than  the  others  because 
the  flight  itself  was  shorter.  Here’s  what  happened,  as 
told  by  LCDR  P.  N.  L.  Bellinger,  USN. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  attain- 
ing planing  speed  when  attempting  the  getaway  and  the 
air  was  finally  taken  after  porpoising  on  fairly  good 
ground  swells  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  Everything 
functioned  satisfactorily  and  the  course  was  followed 
as  planned  until  forced  to  land. 

The  NC-1  operated  independently,  as  the  two  other 
planes  were  so  far  in  the  lead  at  the  start  that  they 
were  soon  lost  to  view,  although  in  reality  as  we  later 
learned,  the  greater  part  of  the  night  the  NC-1  was 
very  near  the  NC-3,  but  the  running  lights  of  the  NC-3 
were  not  burning.  No  great  difficulty  was  encountered 
during  the  night,  although  the  conditions  were  not  ideal. 

At  times  the  sky  was  completely  overcast  but  for  the 
moon  which  gave  some  light  through  the  clouds.  Navi- 
gation was  not  difficult  under  these  conditions.  The  star 
shells  fired  by  the  destroyers  were  visible  for  a much 
greater  distance  than  the  searchlights,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  star  shells  of  one  destroyer  were  visible  when 
abeam  of  another.  The  flare  buoys  were  used  during  the 
night,  to  get  the  drift,  but  in  a slightly  bumpy  air  when 
the  course  cannot  be  followed  very  accurately  it  is  nec- 
essary to  drop  many  of  them. 

At  an  altitude  of  600  feet,  and  when  destroyer  No.  18 
should  have  been  sighted,  the  NC-1  ran  into  a very  thick 
fog.  Endeavored  to  climb  out  of  it  and  at  2500  feet  got 
above  it  for  a few  minutes,  but  soon  was  in  it  again. 
At  3500  feet  got  above  fog  for  20  minutes,  then  en- 
countered more,  which  continued.  The  fog  was  so  dense 
that  the  pilots  had  to  fly  with  one  hand,  wiping  goggles 
and  instruments  continuously  with  the  other.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  follow  a given  course,  and  on  two  occa- 
sions our  course  was  unintentionally  changed  180°.  We 
could  not  see  from  one  end  of  the  plane  to  the  other. 
A sextant  altitude  of  the  sun  was  taken  about  11.50 


and  a line  obtained,  but  due  to  the  movement  of  the 
plane,  caused  by  the  uneven  atmospheric  condition,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  be  relied  upon. 

Not  able  to  see  the  water  for  two  hours,  we  decided 
to  come  down  through  the  fog  in  order  to  note  condi- 
tions at  low  altitude.  From  3200  feet  passed  through 
dense  fog  to  an  altitude  of  75  feet,  and  found  the  visi- 
bility to  be  about  half  a mile  and  noted  that  the  wind 
had  shifted. 

The  air  conditions  at  this  altitude  were  very  bumpy. 
We  laid  a course  to  compensate  for  this  change  of  wind, 
but  as  the  fog  became  more  dense  the  question  of  land- 
ing and  getting  our  position  by  taking  radio  compass 
bearings  on  destroyers  appeared  to  be  the  best  thing  to 
do,  as  it  was  not  known  how  much  we  were  off  our 
course. 

We  knew  that  we  were  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
Azores  with  practically  two-and-a-half  hour’s  fuel,  and 
the  danger  of  crashing  into  one  of  the  islands  now  pre- 
sented itself.  The  situation  was  sized  up,  the  water  con- 
ditions appeared  suitable,  and  when  denser  fog  was 
encountered  a radio  message,  requesting  compass  signals, 
was  sent  out,  and  at  13.10  landed,  having  been  in  the  air 
15  hours. 

The  weather  conditions  were  considerably  worse  than 
was  expected,  the  fog  apparently  causing  the  water  to 
appear  smoother  than  it  really  was.  The  plane  took  the 
water  satisfactorily,  porpoising  twice,  and  ending  up 
with  a considerable  shock,  but  apparently  nothing  gave 
way. 

We  realized  at  once  that  the  water  was  entirely  too 
rough  to  attempt  to  make  a get-away.  About  a 2 2 -mile 
wind  was  blowing,  with  a cross  sea  and  a heavy  swell. 
The  maximum  height  of  the  waves  was  estimated  to  be 
20  feet.  The  regular  sea  anchor  was  put  over,  but  the 
wire  cable  parted  almost  immediately.  A metal  bucket 
with  a hole  in  the  bottom  was  then  secured  to  a manila 
line  and  put  over  the  bow.  This  assisted  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  checking  the  sternway  of  the  plane  and  in  hold- 
ing it  up  into  the  wind,  but  even  with  the  drag  of  the 
bucket  the  plane  drifted  astern  so  rapidly  that  the  trail- 
ing edge  of  the  lower  wings  and  the  elevators  often 
caught  in  the  water  and  finally  were  broken  away.  About 
one  hour  after  landing  the  right  wing  tip  float  was 
broken  and  carried  away  by  a cross  sea. 

For  four  hours  the  battery  radio  set  was  used  trying 
to  call  destroyers,  but  no  answer  was  received.  The  gen- 
erator set  was  slightly  more  successful,  as  the  signals 
were  evidently  heard.  The  propeller  of  the  center  tractor 
motor  produced  a blast  on  the  wind  driven  generator,  but 
because  of  the  waves,  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to 
run  it  at  full  speed.  Consequently,  the  generator  was  not 
working  at  full  capacity. 

At  one  time  while  the  center  tractor  was  running,  a 
cross  sea  caught  the  right  wing,  minus  a float,  and 
buried  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  upper  wing  was  also 
taken  under  water,  breaking  ofif  the  balance  portion  of 
its  aileron.  The  motor  was  stopped  and  the  weight  of 
four  men  on  the  left  wing  finally  righted  the  plane. 

At  17.40  sighted  a steamer  heading  on  a course  pass- 
ing very  near  our  position.  We  tried  to  taxi  with  the 
center  tractor  and  head  on  course  to  intercept  her  track. 

The  steamer  was  seen  to  change  course  and  head 
either  toward  or  away  from  the  plane.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  fog  closed  in  and  the  steamer  was  lost  to  view. 
Later  she  appeared  coming  through  the  fog,  heading 
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for  the  plane  and  close  aboard.  The  steamer  was  the 
ss  Ionia  en  route  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  to  Gibral- 
tar. The  Ionia  arrived  alongside  of  the  plane  at  19.20. 
A lee  was  made,  a boat  lowered,  and  the  crew  of  the 
NC-1  taken  on  board  the  Ionia  an  hour  later. 

uss  Gridley  [Which  had  arrived  meanwhile}  stood 
by  the  plane,  later  being  relieved  by  other  destroyers 
until  the  weather  moderated.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
tow  it,  but  the  weather  again  became  bad,  the  plane 
broke  adrift,  and  was  later  located  upside  down.  It 
finally  sank  out  of  sight. 

In  comparison  with  the  other  two  planes,  the  plight  of 
the  NC-4  was  relatively  uneventful.  That  plane  and  its 
crew  succeeded  in  accomplishing  its  historic  mission— 
and  after  landing  at  Lisbon  went  on  to  England.  Here 
is  the  account  as  related  by  LCDR  Albert  C.  Read,  USN, 
commanding  officer  of  the  NC-4. 

At  5.50  OIL  PRESSURE  in  center  after  engine  dropped 
and  ignition  was  cut.  Ran  under  three  engines  at  slightly 
reduced  speed. 

At  6.05  sighted  destroyer  No.  1 and  passed  over  her 
at  an  altitude  2800  feet.  Soon  sighted  other  two  planes 
ahead  and  to  starboard,  gradually  overhauling  them. 

When  a little  over  half  way  to  next  destroyer,  con- 
necting rod  in  center  forward  engine  let  go.  As  two 
engines  could  not  keep  the  plane  in  the  air,  we  landed 
at  6.53.  We  were  unable  to  make  repairs.  Sight  of  sun 
indicated  our  position  about  80  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod. 

Two  hours  later,  we  started  taxiing  for  Cape  Cod, 
hoping  to  pick  up  a destroyer  en  route.  None  of  them 
could  be  raised  with  the  battery  set,  although  one  was 
sighted  about  10  miles  to  the  north.  Headed  for  her  for 
15  minutes,  making  about  10  knots  with  the  two  wing 
motors,  then  resumed  course  to  west  as  she  drew  away. 
The  sea  smoothed  down  after  the  first  two  hours. 

We  had  intended  to  start  at  daylight  of  the  l4th  but 
delay  was  experienced  in  installing  the  new  starter;  by 
failure  of  oil  pressure  in  the  center  forward  engine  and 
by  wobbling  of  the  propeller  on  the  same  engine,  which 
was  discovered  in  a 6-minute  trial  flight.  The  oil  pressure 
finally  worked  up  to  normal  after  considerable  water 
had  been  drained  off.  The  vibration  of  the  propeller 
could  not  be  eliminated,  and  it  was  decided  to  commence 
the  run  [to  Halifax]  favoring  that  engine. 

The  principal  work  done  [at  Trepassey  Bay,  New- 
foundland,] was  removal  of  the  center  forward  (low 
compression)  engine  and  replacing  with  a high  com- 
pression, and  the  replacing  of  the  three  Olmstead  pro- 
pellers (the  fourth  had  been  changed  at  Halifax)  with 
propellers  of  Bureau  Steam  Engineering  design. 

In  attempting  a start  for  the  Azores  the  following 
day,  NC-4  took  off  and  stayed  up  18  minutes  to  give  all 


installations  a test.  Everything  worked  well. 

The  wind  at  start  was  blowing  about  30  knots,  but 
it  fell  somewhat  as  land  was  left  behind.  Sea  appeared 
slightly  rough.  NC-1  was  well  behind.  Lights  of  NC-3 
did  not  work  and  NC-3  and  NC-4  separated  at  dark. 
The  functioning  of  power  plant  during  this  entire  run 
was  excellent.  Each  destroyer  was  sighted  in  turn  up 
to  and  including  No.  16— first,  by  means  of  the  star 
shells  (during  the  night  only);  second,  by  the  search- 
lights, and  third,  by  the  destroyers’  lights.  In  daylight 
the  smoke  was  always  picked  up  first,  except  once  in 
a while,  during  semidarkness  or  thick  weather,  the 
searchlights  would  be  seen  first. 

Sighted  northern  end  of  Fayal;  air  clearer  in  lee  of 
that  island.  Rounded  Fayal  and  landed  at  1.15  in  a 
bight  mistaken  for  Horta  in  the  thick  weather.  Five 
minutes  later,  we  took  off,  rounded  the  next  point,  and 
landed  near  uss  Columbia  off  Horta.  We  were  held  at 
Horta  by  fog  and  later  a gale  until  the  20th. 

Start  was  made  from  Horta,  Azores,  shortly  after  noon 
of  the  20th,  wind  about  25  knots.  Sea  rough.  Visibility, 
20  miles  or  better.  Air  rough  around  Pico;  later 
smoother,  but  not  very  good.  Destroyers  were  sighted 
as  usual.  Passed  a rain  squall  to  starboard.  Sighted  San 
Miguel  at  1.54,  and  landed  at  Ponta  Delgada  at  2.24. 

On  the  21st,  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  from  Ponta 
Delgada  to  Lisbon,  but  the  center  after  engine  lacked 
300  revolutions,  due  to  starving,  and  there  was  insuffi- 
cient room  to  get  off  except  with  all  engines  delivering 
full  power. 

We  were  held  up  by  storms  until  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  when  the  sea  smoothed  down  somewhat,  and  good 
weather  was  reported  along  the  course  to  Lisbon. 

The  start  had  been  planned  for  daylight,  but  was 
delayed  on  account  of  starving  of  port  engine.  A new 
carburetor  had  been  installed  the  night  before  on  ac- 
count of  a stiff  butterfly  valve,  and  the  work  had  not 
been  done  with  sufficient  care.  Pieces  of  rubber  were 
found.  The  carburetor  was  again  changed  and  func- 
tioned properly. 

One  rather  hard  porpoise  was  made  in  getting  away. 
This  caused  one  gimbal  of  the  navigator’s  compass  to 
jump  out,  causing  an  error  of  7°  to  8°,  although  it 
was  not  noticed  until  some  time  later.  The  first  destroyer 
was  picked  up  apparently  in  its  proper  place,  but  it  must 
have  been  out  of  position  to  the  southward.  No.  2 was 
passed  10  to  12  miles  to  the  north  of  us  and  only  the 
smoke  sighted.  No.  3 was  not  seen  at  all.  Headed  on  a 
more  northerly  course,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  radio 
compass,  picked  up  No.  4 on  the  port  bow.  All  the  re- 
maining destroyers  were  sighted. 

Sighted  Cape  Roca,  and  passing  over  the  lower  Tagus, 
we  landed  at  8.01  in  Lisbon  Harbor. 


r 

TRANSATLANTIC  seaplane,  NC-4,  taxies  over  temporarily  placid  Atlantic.  Heavy  seas  stopped  NC-1  and  NC-3. 
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^ e’ve  been  wondering— where  do  you  find  your  copy  of  All 
Hands,  and  how  soon  do  you  get  it?  We  assume,  of  course, 
that  one  copy  is  retained  in  the  exec’s  office  and  the  yeoman  gets 
another,  but  how  about  you?  How  do  you  get  it,  and  when? 
We’ve  discovered  that  AH  is  well  read  in  such  community  lo- 
cations as  barbershops,  messhalls  and  lounges.  Any  other  favorite 
spots?  Let  us  hear  about  it  if  your  activity  has  found  other 
methods  of  prompt  and  wide  circulation.  We  understand  one 
library  has  found  a sure  way  of  keeping  tabs  on  its  copy— it  has 
the  current  issue  chained  to  the  reading  desk. 


The  Navy’s  habitability  program  has  angles  never  dreamed 
of  by  ship  designers.  As  a result  of  their  scheming,  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years.  Boatswain’s  Mate  William  H.  Smith,  won’t 
be  a sorehead.  Since  drawing  duty  on  USS  Carronade  (IFS  1) 
the  Navy’s  most  habitable  rocket  ship.  Smith  is  able  to  move 
below  decks  without  ducking  or  scraping  his  skull  on  the  low 
overhead.  At  the  time  of  his  first  enlistment  in  1939,  he  was  a 
mere  5'-9".  Today,  he’s  6'-4". 


When  the  pressure  of  municipal  government,  civic  duties  and 
business  becomes  too  great,  LT  Robin  W.  Goodenough,  usnr,  of 
Coronado,  Calif.,  has  a scheme  by  which  he  can  get  away  from 
it  all.  He  applies  for  active  duty  training  with  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. A frogman,  he  finds  a refresher  course  in  underwater 
demolition  to  be  peaceful  and  relaxing— comparatively  speaking. 


All  Hands’  sprightly  opposite  number  in  the  Canadian  Navy, 
the  Crowsnest,  disputes  our  hypothesis  that  VADM  Arthur  D. 
Struble,  usn.  Navy’s  representative  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  had  one  of  the  longest  titles  ever  held  by  an 
admiral. 

Crowsnest’s  candidate  is  RADM  Harry  George  DeWolf,  CBE, 
DSO,  DSC,  CD,  RCN,  who  is,  so  help  us: 

“Principal  Military  Adviser  to  the  Canadian  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  Chairman  Canadian  Joint  Staff,  Washington  Rep- 
resentative in  Washington  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Canadian  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Military  Representatives  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Canadian  Liaison  Rep- 
resentative to  SACLant.” 

We  give  up.  No  contest. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  MOORED  at  Japanese  ^ 
pier,  cruisers  USS  Toledo  (CA  133)  ^ 

and  Helena  (CA  75)  take  a breather  while 
with  U.S.  Fleet  Activities  Yokosuka,  Japan. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  TEAM  MATES  AT  SEA-Representing  the 
close  relationship  of  Marines  and  Navymen  in  preserving  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  our  country  are  SGT  Wayne  B. 
Winebrenner,  USMC,  and  Gustave  A.  Clavsen,  CT3,  USN.— 
Photo  by  W.  J.  Larkins,  PH2,  USN. 

• AT  LEFT:  HERE  SHE  COMES-THERE  SHE  GOES.  Unusual  fore 
and  aft  view  of  USS  Norfolk  (DL  1)  first  of  new  type  destroyer 
leaders,  now  classified  as  frigates,  to  join  the  Fleet,  is  a com- 
posite photo  of  bow  and  stern  views. 

• CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  ALL  HANDS  are  offi- 
cial Department  of  Defense  photos  unless  otherwise  designated. 
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NAVY  MOVIE  MEN  play  an  important  part  in  training  today's  sailors  with  the  audio-visual  aids  they  produce 


Navy  Training  Films  Underway  — 

Lights!  Camera!  Action!' 


N A LITTLE  WORKSHOP  in  West 

Orange,  N.J.,  in  the  late  1800s, 
the  trend  of  today’s  Navy  training 
program  was  born.  It  was  in  this 
workshop  that  Thomas  A.  Edison 
invented  his  Kinetograph,  the  first 
motion  picture  machine  to  use  roll 
film. 

Thomas  Edison  has,  of  course, 
made  other  direct  contributions  to 
the  Navy:  He  was  a consultant  to 
the  Navy  during  World  War  I;  his 
son,  Charles,  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  later  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  the  late  ’30s  and  early  ’40s.  But 
when  Edison  demonstrated  that 
sound  and  motion  pictures  could  be 
synchronized,  it  was  the  beginning 
of  sound  motion  pictures— and  a vast 
amusement  industry.  Another  of  the 
many  results  of  this  development 
was  the  Navy  training  film  program. 

Motion  pictures  are  a big  factor 
in  training  the  present-day  sailor. 
Everybody  from  young  seamen  and 
old  salty  CPOs  to  junior  oflBcers  and 
even  flag  officers  is  furthering  his 
skills  and  knowledge  through  the 
use  of  this  audio-visual  medium. 

In  contrast  to  the  predominance  of 
the  motion  picture  in  the  training  set- 
up today  was  its  absence  before  1940. 
Although  the  Navy  has  used  photog- 
raphy since  its  invention,  it  was  only 


in  1941  that  the  Navy  took  steps  to 
increase  photographic  facilities. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  plans  for 
the  construction  of  the  birthplace  of 
all  Navy  training  films,  the  Naval 
Photographic  Center,  Anacostia, 
D.C.,  were  drawn.  This  huge,  three- 
story,  red  brick  building  was  built  in 
1942  and  is  now  the  heart  of  naval 
photography.  In  its  more  than  100,- 
000  square  feet  of  space  are  concen- 
trated the  finest  photographic  equip- 
ment available  today. 

Guiding  the  work  produced  by 
the  Naval  Photographic  Center  at 
NAS  Anacostia  is  a team  of  the  best 
artists,  writers  and  technical  experts 
the  Navy  can  muster,  headed  by 
NPC’s  present  skipper.  Captain  C.H. 
Clark,  usN,  and  his  exec.  Comman- 
der John  S.  Harris,  usn. 

The  biggest  unit  in  the  NPC  or- 
ganization is  the  Motion  Picture  De- 
partment. The  unit  could  easily  be 
called  the  “father  of  Navy  training 
films”  since  every  Navy  film  of  this 
type  is  channeled  through  here. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  this 
department  processed  350  Navy 
training  films.  NPC  didn’t,  of  course, 
make  them  all.  With  a staff  of  only 
198  Navymen  and  66  civilians,  the 
department  could  not  be  expected  to 
carry  the  huge  workload.  It  would  be 


akin  to  one  studio  producing  all  of 
Hollywood’s  movies  if  NPC  produced 
every  Navy  film.  Instead,  NPC  pro- 
duces about  20  per  cent  of  the  Navy’s 
training  films  and  contracts  for  the 
other  with  commereial  firms. 

Ideas  for  new  training  films,  or  re- 
visions of  old  ones,  may  come  from 
just  about  any  quarter.  The  origina 
tor  might  be  an  instructor  or  a train- 
ing officer,  or  the  idea  might  spring 
from  one  of  the  bureaus  or  offices. 
The  sponsoring  bureau  or  office  then 
sends  the  request  to  the  Navy  Film 
Production  Board  of  Review.  This 
board  has  the  final  word  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  film  is  produced. 

Upon  approval  by  the  Board,  the 
production  of  the  film  is  assigned 
either  to  a commercial  movie  pro- 
ducer or  to  the  Motion  Picture  De- 
partment of  NPC. 

Regardless  of  who  gets  the  job, 
a project  supervisor  is  assigned  to 
every  Navy  film.  He’ll  be  the  pro- 
ducer-director until  the  film  is  com- 
pleted. At  present,  there  are  24 
project  supervisors  handling  a total 
of  427  projects. 

“The  production  of  Navy  training 
films  by  commercial  outfits  is  an  eco- 
nomical method,”  stated  the  head  of 
the  NPC  Contract  Division.  “Besides 
being  low-cost,  these  companies  pro- 
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vide  the  Navy  with  the  industry’s 
latest  ideas,  methods  and  techniques. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  movie- 
making industry  has  picked  up  many 
ideas  and  techniques  originated  by 
the  Navy,”  he  added.  “One  of  the 
latest  was  the  adoption  of  the  filma- 
graph  process  developed  by  the 
Navy.” 

The  filmagiaph  is  quite  a contrast 
to  more  conventional  motion  pic- 
tures. Both  still  pictures  and  art 
work  are  photographed  on  motion 
picture  film.  Voice  narration,  optical 
and  sound  effects  are  then  added. 
The  result  is  a “slide-motion  pic- 
ture”—cheaper  to  produce  than  a 
true  motion  picture  and  easier  to  use 
than  the  troublesome  phonograph 
records  that  usually  accompany  film 
strips. 

If  NPC  is  assigned  production  of 
the  film,  the  starting  point  is  the 
Scripts  Preparation  Division.  The 
script,  along  with  the  artist’s  story- 
board becomes  the  production  plan. 

After  the  script  is  approved,  the 
art  and  animation  section  will  make 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  story. 
Overlay  drawings,  known  as  “cels,” 
arc  photographed,  one  frame  at  a 
time  on  the  animation  camera.  Since 
sound  movies  are  filmed  and  pro- 
jected at  24  frames  per  second,  it 
will  take  quite  a number  of  “cels”  to 
make  one  minute’s  screening. 

Some  live  shooting  may  also  be 
required  by  the  film.  Many  times  an 
NPC  camera  crew  is  sent  out  on  lo- 
cation to  shoot  the  necessary  footage. 
It  might  take  them  to  a research 
lab,  proving  grounds,  carrier  or  de- 
stroyer. Sometimes,  a Fleet  Camera 
Croup  will  shoot  the  required  num- 
ber of  scenes. 

In  many  cases  though,  the  camera 
and  stage  crews  never  leave  the  cool 
confines  of  the  Photo  Center.  Much 
of  the  live  shooting  can  be  done  in 
NPC’s  Sound  Stage. 

This  huge  stage  was  built  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  best  experts  in 
the  movie-making  industry.  “You’ll 
never  be  able  to  build  a soundproof 
stage  on  an  ah  station,  with  bombers 
and  fighters  landing  and  taking  off 
not  more  than  500  feet  away,”  they 
warned. 

That  just  made  the  challenge  more 
enticing  to  the  photographers  and 
engineers.  The  sound  stage  was  con- 
structed and  has  proved  its  worth. 
The  stage  is  actually  a building 
within  a building.  It  is  enthely  sepa- 
rated from  the  NPC  building,  having 
its  own  foundations  and  being  com- 


pletely insulated  from  the  other 
building. 

Outside  sounds  cannot  penetiate 
the  walls  of  the  stage.  It’s  possible 
to  continue  shooting  and  recording 
while  a four-engined  aircraft  is  rev- 
ving up  its  engines  on  the  runway  in 
front  of  NPC.  The  only  sound  the 
Navy  producers  found  that  entered 
the  stage  came  from  the  air  condi- 
tioning unit.  This  was  solved  simply 
by  turning  the  cooler  oflF. 

But  in  doing  so,  this  created 
another  problem.  With  the  terrifi- 
cally hot  lamps  used  to  light  the  set, 
the  temperature  would  soar.  So  be- 
fore any  shooting  is  done,  the  air 
conditioner  is  turned  up  and  the 
temperature  in  the  stage  drops  to 
about  65  degrees.  In  that  way,  the 
NPC  movie  makers  can  shoot  for 
several  hours  before  the  room  heat 
becomes  unbearable. 

Scene  designers  can  create  sets 
that  are  authentic  down  to  the  last 
rivet.  The  wardroom  pictured  in  one 
of  the  films  you  saw  recently  might 
well  have  been  shot  at  the  NPC 
sound  stage. 

Many  of  the  scenes  in  training 
films,  however,  are  the  real  McCoy. 
Maybe  they  were  shot  a couple  of 
years  ago,  but  they’re  still  available, 
thanks  to  NPC’s  huge  Film  Library. 
Just  about  any  Navy  scene  you  can 


think  of  can  be  found  right  there. 

Some  40  million  feet  of  exposed 
film  are  stored  in  the  temperature- 
and  humidity-controlled  vaults  of  the 
library.  All  film  footage  exposed  by 
photographers  throughout  the  Navy 
is  stored  here  and  index  cards  are 
kept  on  each  scene.  What’s  more, 
some  150,000  feet  of  film  are  added 
each  month  to  this  collection. 

You’ve  undoubtedly  seen  some  of 
the  films  stored  in  the  Film  Library. 
Almost  all  commercial  movie  makers 
have  used  some  of  the  stock  footage. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  film  used  in 
the  now  famous  television  series 
“Victory  at  Sea”  was  obtained  from 
the  NPC  Film  Library.  The  coming 
television  show,  “Navy  Log,”  has 
taken  some  20  per  cent  of  its  film 
from  the  stock  footage  at  NPC. 

If  a particular  training  film  re- 
quires shipboard  scenes,  the  NPC 
library  will  be  checked  first,  to  see 
if  the  necessary  footage  isn’t  already 
available. 

The  Processing  Division  is  the 
next  step  for  our  training  film.  All 
exposed  footage  is  sent  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  only  exception  is  color 
film,  which  is  processed  commer; 
daily. 

Chemicals  for  the  processing  ma- 
chines are  mixed  in  huge  vats  in  the 
mixing  room  on  the  deck  above  the 


FOOTAGE  FOR  TRAINING  FILMS  is  supplied  by  whitehat  moviemakers  at 
Naval  Photographic  Center  and  Fleet  camera  groups,  or  Center's  film  library. 


SOUNDS  OF  ALL  KINDS  are  kept  in  library.  Here,  sound  track  is  checked  on 
reader.  Below:  Temperature  charts  of  film  developer  and  dryer  are  checked. 


MOVIOLA  MACHINE  is  chief  tool  of 
spliced,  rehashed,  dubbed  on  this  device 


machines.  Then  it  is  piped  to  a stor- 
age room  a deck  below  the  process- 
ing room  where  the  chemicals  are 
kept  at  a constant  strength  and 
temperature. 

The  exposed  and  undeveloped 
footage  enters  the  deep  processing 
machines  where  it  is  developed, 
fixed,  washed  and  dried  automati- 
cally. Some  100,000  feet  of  film  can 
be  processed  each  day. 

All  film  processed  is  not  training 
film.  Much  of  it  represents  the  foot- 
age exposed  by  Navy  photographers 
throughout  the  world.  NPC  also 
processes  all  film  of  Navy-wide  in- 
terest. 

The  film  negatives  are  then 
checked  by  electronic  machines  and 
specially  trained  photographers  to 
determine  the  amount  of  exposure 
needed  for  the  various  scenes  to  pro- 


duce a positive  print  with  a con- 
stant color  tone. 

The  positives  are  printed,  proc- 
essed and  then  sent  to  the  Editorial 
Division  where  the  film  begins  to 
take  shape.  The  Film  Editor,  work- 
ing with  the  Project  Supervisor,  be- 
gins cutting,  splicing  and  rehashing 
to  smooth  the  film  into  the  form 
that  you  will  eventually  see.  This 
division  also  selects  the  music  and 
any  sound  effects  that  will  be  used. 

The  music  and  sound  effects  are 
recorded  on  film  sound  tracks.  If, 
for  example,  the  sounds  of  an  F4U 
fighter  taking  off  are  needed,  the 
sound  effects  section  of  the  division 
will  go  into  its  library  and  get  the 
required  sound  track.  Two  rated  mu- 
sicians, a chief  and  a first  class, 
handle  the  music  assignments. 

"We  have  everything  from  Bach 
to  boogie,”  related  the  chief.  “When 
a film  comes  in,  we  select  the  back- 
ground music,  if  the  type  of  music 
desired  isn’t  already  indicated. 

“We  keep  index  cards  with  all  the 
pertinent  information  on  the  music 
we  have  recorded  here,”  he  added. 
“Among  the  things  we  have  to  check 
are  possible  copyright  violations. 

“A  good  example,”  explained  the 
chief,  “is  the  Navy  theme  ‘Anchors 
Aweigh.’  Every  time  we  use  that 
music  in  a film,  we  have  to  get  per- 
mission from  a firm  in  New  York, 
since  they  still  own  the  copyright.” 

All  music  and  sound  effects  are 
synchronized  to  the  film  by  the  Sound 
Division.  If  any  special  sound  effects 
are  needed,  this  division  will  come 
up  with  it. 

If  the  sound  is  not  readily  avail- 
able, a sound  crew  will  often  be  sent 
into  the  field  to  record  the  sounds. 
One  of  the  few  sounds  NPC  didn’t 
have,  surprisingly  enough,  was  the 
explosion  of  an  atomic  bomb.  Al- 
though they  had  thousands  of  feet  of 
film  of  these  A-bombs  going  off,  they 
had  no  sound.  Maybe  you  thought 
you  heard  the  actual  sound  of  the 
atomic  bomb  going  off  in  the  movie 
“Operation  Crossroads,”  but  you 
didn’t. 

“The  sound  you  heard  in  this  film 
was  a combination  of  16-in.  rifles, 
8-in.  rifles,  and  rockets  being  fired, 
plus  just  about  every  other  type  of 
explosive  sound  in  the  library,”  re- 
vealed the  NPC  sound  expert.  “The 
men  in  the  division  did  such  a good 
job  that  even  the  best  sound  experts 
in  the  industry  thought  it  was  the 
real  thing.” 

After  the  film  is  edited  and  sound 


motion  picture  editor.  The  film  is  cut, 
until  it  reaches  desired  finished  form. 
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and  music  selected,  together  with 
the  reeorded  eommentary,  the  Sound 
Division  blends  them  onto  a single 
sound  traek  at  the  Master  Mixing 
Console  in  the  Main  Theater. 

After  the  final  acceptance  screen- 
ing, the  necessary  number  of  prints 
of  the  finished  film  are  produced 
and  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  or  Aeronautics  for 
distribution. 

It  takes  approximately  six  months, 
from  the  time  of  approval  by  the 
Film  Production  Board  until  the 
final  acceptance  screening,  for  NPC 
to  produce  a training  film. 

The  production  of  training  films 
represents  the  biggest  workload  for 
the  NPC  Motion  Pieture  Depart- 
ment. But  other  types  of  films,  such 
as  public  information  films,  technical 
film  reports,  “attitude”  films  and 
“services”  are  produced  by  NPC. 

A “services”  film  is  usually  a one- 
shot  deal  produced  for  some  par- 
ticular ship,  station  or  bureau.  The 
number  of  prints  required  is  usually 
five  or  less  and  the  intended  view- 
ing audience  is  limited.  Normally, 
this  type  film  does  not  require  sound 
or  narration,  hence  it  is  quickly  pro- 
duced. 

If  you’ve  been  to  a Character 
Guidance  lecture,  then  you’ve  more 
than  likely  seen  an  “attitude”  film. 
These  films  dramatize  decency,  mo- 
rality, understanding,  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

The  technical  film  report  is  a si- 
lent film,  or  a composite  picture  and 
sound  film  recording  of  a test  or 
operation.  These  films  are  used  pri- 
marily for  review  or  study  by  scien- 
tific, engineering,  or  technical  per- 
sonnel. They  are  produced  for  ex- 
perimental or  record  purposes. 

All  public  information  films  are 
also  produced  by  NPC.  Unlike  the 
training  film,  the  PIO  film  is  in- 
tended to  entertain  and  inform.  “The 
Annapolis  Story”  is  a sample  of  the 
many  films  in  this  category. 

You’ve  probably  seen  some  of 
these  movies  at  your  ship  or  station 
theater  and  possibly  over  television. 
If  you  haven’t  seen  any  lately,  they’re 
easy  enough  to  obtain.  You  can  bor- 
row them  from  most  of  the  Naval 
District  public  information  film  li- 
braries. High  schools,  colleges  and 
non-profit  organizations  also  make 
use  of  these  films. 

Navy  training  films  are  also  seen 
by  more  than  just  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Many  are  being  shown  to  naval  per- 
sonnel of  countries  using  U.S.  Navy 
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equipment  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Pact. 

Also,  training  films  produced  by 
or  for  NPC  are  frequently  selected 
for  showing  in  the  annual  film  festi- 
vals in  Edinburgh,  Seotland;  Venice, 
Italy;  India,  France,  Holland  and 
South  America.  The  showcase  at 
NPC  is  filled  with  plaques,  medals 
and  certifieates  that  Navy  training 
films  have  won  in  competition  at 
these  festivals. 

The  Naval  Photographic  Center 
now  leads  all  other  armed  forces  and 
government  film-producing  agencies 
in  the  number  of  international  film 
awards  won.  Some  13  government 
agencies  annually  participate  in 
these  foreign  film  exhibitions. 

One  of  the  most  recent  NPC  pro- 
ductions to  be  seleeted  for  showing 
at  this  year’s  film  festivals  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Venice  is  “The  Origins  of 
the  Motion  Picture.” 

This  training  film  was  produced 
by  NPC  to  meet  instruetional  needs 
of  the  Naval  Photographic  School  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.  The  20-minute  film 
also  provides  professionals  in  the  in- 
dustry with  the  background  infor- 
mation on  man’s  search  for  ways  to 
photograph  action. 

The  story  is  told  by  means  of  still 
photographs,  original  artwork,  stock 
motion  picture  footage,  some  repro- 
duced from  paper  film,  and  live  pho- 
tography. 

Other  films  that  have  been  out- 
standing hits  are  “U.S.  Naval  Pho- 
tography in  Science,”  and  a dental 
film  “Complicated  Exodontia.”  Both 
received  First  Plaee  Silver  Medals  in 


HOME  OF  NPC  is  this  modern  red 
brick  building  located  at  Anacostia 
Naval  Air  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


the  Venice  Festival.  Usually,  some 
thirty  or  more  foreign  countries  show 
their  best  films  at  these  festivals. 

The  only  motion  pictures  the  Navy 
enters  in  these  festivals  are  those 
produced  as  training  films  or  for  in- 
formation. Since  entering  national 
and  international  competition,  16 
Navy  films  have  won  19  awards. 

The  most  outstanding  achieve- 
ment earned  by  the  training  films, 
however,  is  their  high  position  in 
the  Navy’s  training  program.  These 
films  have  speeded  and  improved  in- 
struction in  just  about  every  phase 
of  naval  education. 

Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  usn. 


ON  LOCATION  camera  party  crews  shoot  scenes  of  Navy  activities  that  can- 
not be  duplicated  in  the  huge  saund  stage  at  NPC's  home  port  at  Anacastia. 
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i^oviES  ARE  BETTER  than  cver,” 
*”*  says  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try, and  statistics  show  that  the  Navy 
is  getting  its  share  of  the  best  of  the 
product. 

Most  Navymen  are  pretty  vocal 
about  the  choice  of  movies  offered 


them,  and  they  have  every  right  to  be. 
In  addition  to  their  inalienable  right 
as  critics,  they  are  stockholders,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  organization  which 
makes  possible  free  distribution  of 
movies. 

That’s  because  approximately  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  motion 
pictures  distributed  to  the  Fleet  is 
paid  for  from  the  BuPers  Central 
Recreation  Fund— a fund  established 
for  your  benefit  and  derived  from 
profits  of  Navy  Exchanges  and 
Ship’s  Store  purchases.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  1955,  about  99  per  cent  of 
all  the  assessments  received  by  this 
Bureau  from  Navy  Exchange  and 
Ship’s  Store  profits  went  to  pay  for 
movies.  (The  other  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  Fleet  movie  cost  is  pro- 
vided for  out  of  appropriated  funds.) 

Here’s  a “stockholder’s  report”  on 
how  the  movies  you  see  at  Navy 
ships  and  stations  are  obtained,  se- 
lected and  distributed. 

The  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service, 
which  is  a field  activity  of  this  Bu- 
reau and  is  located  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  selects  and  orders  about  260 
new  movie  programs  annually. 
Thirty  prints  of  each  program  are 
obtained.  Sixteen  prints  are  shipped 
to  points  designated  by  ComServ- 
Pac  and  14  are  shipped  to  points 
selected  by  ComServLant.  Further 
distribution  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Service  Force  commanders.  After 
the  lease  on  a movie  expires  at  the 
end  of  three  years  the  programs  are 
recalled  and  each  print  is  accounted 
for  to  the  contractors.  A little  arith- 
metic will  show  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  7800  new  motion  pic- 
ture prints  are  being  furnished  for 
Fleet  distribution  each  year. 

How  are  the  movies  chosen?  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1955  (1  Jul  1954  to 
■30  Jun  19.55)  there  were  356  feature 


motion  pictures  available  to  and 
screened  by  the  Navy  Motion  Picture 
Service.  Out  of  this  number,  260 
were  selected  for  Fleet  distribution. 
Of  the  137  available  pictures  that 
were  in  the  Superior,  Excellent  and 
Very  Good  categories  (based  on  the 
ratings  of  a motion  picture  trade 
magazine),  130  were  selected  for 
Fleet  showing.  In  other  words,  95 
per  cent  of  the  top  three  ratings 
available  are  now  being  shown  in 
the  Fleet.  Of  132  films  available  in 
the  Good  category,  101  were  chosen 
for  Navy  showing.  There  were  85 
movies  considered  that  had  a rating 
of  Fair,  but  only  29  were  chosen  for 


showing  by  the  Navy.  No  movies  in 
the  Poor  category  were  selected. 

This  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service  obtains 
for  you  the  best  of  the  programs 
available  for  selection.  However,  fis- 
cal 1955  was  not  a typical  movie 
year  because  the  number  of  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  motion  picture 
industry  for  selection  was  reduced 
from  between  450  and  500  pictures 
annually,  to  356. 

The  reduced  offerings  in  1955  rep- 
resent an  attempt  by  the  movie  in- 
dustry to  obtain  better  productions 
by  concentrating  on  a smaller  out- 
put. Also,  selection  was  further  re- 
duced because  one  of  the  film  com- 
panies did  not  make  their  wide 
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screen  productions  available  in  con- 
ventional flat  16-mm  form  and,  as 
a result,  the  Navy  was  deprived  of 
about  32  high  grade  productions.  To 
compensate  for  this,  the  Navy  leased 
38  top  grade  re-issue  pictures  which 
represented  the  very  best  produc- 
tions of  10  or  more  years  ago. 

A random  sampling  was  made  of 
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the  available  Navy  Motion  Pictures 
Exhibition,  Transfer  and  Inventory 
Records  (NavPers  3046)  of  seven 
ships  operating  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  seven  ships  operating  in  the 
Western  Pacific  during  the  spring 
of  1955.  Based  on  the  ratings  listed 
in  a motion  picture  trade  magazine, 
the  films  shown  by  these  ships  were 
given  a numerical  rating  to  determine 
their  average  ratings  as  follows;  Su- 
perior—5 pts;  Excellent— 4 pts;  Very 
Good— 3 pts;  Good— 2 pts;  Fair— 1 pt 
and  Poor— 0 pts.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 


No.  of  Average 

Ship  Showings  Rated  Rating 

For  the  Atlantic  Fleet: 


USS  Randolph  (CVA  15) 

79 

2.54 

USS  Intrepid  (CVA  11) 

66 

2.79 

USS  Newport  News  (CA  148)  54 

2.78 

USS  Worcester  (CL  144) 

49 

2.59 

USS  Vesole  (DDR  878) 

45 

2.71 

USS  McGowan  (DD  678) 

44 

2.68 

USS  Requin  (SSR  481 ) 

19 

2.89 

For  the  Pacific  Fleet: 

USS  Sterlet  (SS  392) 

31 

3.07 

USS  Diachenko  (APD  123) 

34 

2.81 

USS  Hamilton  County 

(LST  802) 

30 

2.86 

USS  Silverstein  (DE  534) 

35 

2.92 

USS  Catamount  (LSD  17) 

34 

2.50 

USS  Shelton  (DD  790) 

25 

2.47 

USS  Taylor  (DDE  468) 

38 

2.38 

This  random  sampling  of  the  films 
shown  to  the  seven  Atlantic  ships 
showed  an  average  of  2.69  while  the 
average  rating  of  films  shown  to 
seven  ships  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  was 
2.71.  The  average  of  all  films  leased 
by  the  Navy  for  the  year  was  2.70. 
This  indicates  an  average  closer  to 
Very  Good  than  to  Good.  This  rep- 
resentative rating  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  2.37  average  of  all 
movies  shown  in  stateside  civilian 
theaters. 

Here’s  another  question  that  comes 
up.  What  about  the  wide  screen 
films,  and  when  will  they  be  avail- 
able to  ships?  During  the  past  year 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
movie  output  was  for  the  wide 
screens  and,  except  for  the  films  pro- 
duced by  one  company,  these  pic- 
tures were  made  available  to  the 


Navy  in  standard  16-mm.  prints. 
However,  the  proportion  of  wide 
screen  productions  is  increasing  and 
may  reach  as  high  as  40  per  cent  in 
total  output  in  the  near  future.  It 
has  been  apparent  that  the  Navy 
will  have  to  convert  to  be  able  to 
show  16-mm.  wide  screen  prints.  But 
conversion  is  not  a simple  matter  on 
all  Navy  ships. 

Unfortunately  the  only  16-mm. 
lens  which  is  commercially  available 
for  showing  wide  screen  pictures  is  a 
two-inch  anamorphic  lens.  This  lens 
cannot  be  used  at  a projection  dis- 
tance of  less  than  10  feet  and,  fur- 
ther, it  provides  one  foot  of  width  on 
the  screen  for  every  2.6  feet  of  pro- 
jection distance. 

All  this  means  one  thing— that  the 
lens  can  be  used  in  ships  only  under 
certain  limited  circumstances.  Other 
types  of  lenses  will  be  required  for 
many  types  of  ships  in  the  Fleet. 
That  accounts  for  the  delay  in  con- 
versions. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  is 
making  a survey  of  all  types  of  ships 
so  that  the  necessary  anamorphic 
lenses,  together  with  wider  screens, 
may  be  purchased.  The  target  date 
for  complete  conversion  to  16-mm. 
wide  screen  projection  is  1 Sep  1956, 
but  it  may  be  accomplished  several 
months  earlier. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  fore- 
going, each  movie  that  you  see 
aboard  ship  or  at  your  overseas  sta- 
tion, involves  two  big  factors:  pro- 
curement and  distribution. 

• From  the  standpoint  of  procure- 


ment, the  Navy  has  picked  the  best 
there  is  available. 

• As  far  as  distribution  is  con- 
cerned, the  statistics  show  that  ships 
in  the  Fleet  are  receiving  the  best 
pictures  available,  well  above  the 
over-all  average. 

• And  within  the  next  six  months, 

with  the  installation  of  wide  screens 
both  in  ships  and  at  overseas  sta- 
tions, the  Navy  motion  picture  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  be  the  best 
possible.  — Ted  Sammon. 


HERE’S  YOUR  NAVY 
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A stranger  going  aboard  the  sub- 
marine base  at  either  Pearl  Harbor  or 
New  London,  Conn.,  might  well  wonder 
if  the  Navy  has  gone  in  for  building 
silos  as  each  of  these  bases  boasts  a 
tall  round  building,  very  similar  in 
shape  to  the  farmer's  standby  for  crop 
stowage.  However,  the  submarine 


forces'  buildings  are  for  a vastly  differ- 
ent purpose,  providing,  instead  of  food, 
a method  of  training  crew  members  of 
submarines  in  a realistic  escape  system. 

The  two  buildings,  known  as  escape 
training  tanks,  are  roughly  136  feet  tall 
with  a cupola  on  top  which  serves  as  an 
observation  station.  The  inside  of  the 
building  is  a water  tank  where  the  fu- 
ture submariners  learn,  under  actual 
conditions,  how  to  make  an  escape 
from  a submarine. 

From  escape  locks,  situated  at  100-, 


50-  and  18-foot  levels,  the  students 
move  into  the  tank  with  the  famed 
Momsen  lung  and  guide  their  way  to 
the  fop  of  the  water  by  means  of  a line 
suspended  from  the  center  of  the  tower. 
While  the  students  arc  moving  up  the 
line  they  are  under  the  constant  obser- 
vation of  instructors,  located  in  one  of 
three  diving  bells  in  the  tank.  Free 
ascent  training  (without  use  of  Mom- 


sen  lung  or  line)  is  also  given  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  future  submariners, 
divers  and  Underwater  Demolition 
Team  men  are  given  training  in  their 
specialties,  keeping  the  tanks  among 
the  busiest  places  at  either  base.  Re- 
cently it  was  disclosed  that  the  tank  at 
Pearl  had  had  more  than  300,000 
ascents  made  during  its  22  years  of 
service,  averaging  about  1 200  per  month. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  from  Headquarters 


• APPOINTMENT  OF  WOs  - Sev- 
enty-eight chief  petty  officers  and 
eight  first  class  petty  officers  have 
been  appointed  to  the  temporary 
grade  of  warrant  officer,  W-1. 

The  86  appointments  are  a por- 
tion of  the  total  of  292  warrant  offi- 
cer, W-1,  appointments  previously 
authorized,  and  are  in  addition  to 
the  96  recently  announced.  The  ap- 
pointments are  effective  upon  ac- 
ceptance, and  have  been  forwarded 
by  individual  letter. 

The  remainder  of  the  292  appoint- 
ments authorized  will  be  issued  as 
administrative  requirements  are  met. 

•WASHINGTON  BONUS 

—The  State  of  Washington  has  re- 
minded all  legal  residents  that  the 
World  War  II  bonus  deadline  is 
noon  31  Dec  1955,  and  that  appli- 
cation forms  for  the  Korean  bonus 
are  now  available. 

Eligibility  for  both  bonuses  is 
based  on  one  full  year’s  bona  fide 
residency  or  citizenship  in  the  State 
of  Washington  immediately  prior  to 
entry  on  active  federal  service.  For 
the  W^V  II  bonus  you  must  have 
served  in  the  armed  forces  at  some 
time  between  7 Dec  1941  and  2 
Sep  1945;  for  the  Korean  bonus  you 
must  have  been  in  service  in  excess 
of  89  days  between  27  Jun  1950 
and  26  Jul  1953. 

Requests  for  application  forms 
should  be  forwarded  to:  Cliff  Yelle, 
State  Auditor,  Division  of  Veterans’ 
Compensation,  01>’mpia,  Washing- 
ton. 

State  officials  have  emphasized 


that  the  WW  II  bonus  law  prohibits 
acceptance  of  claims  for  that  bonus 
after  1200  on  31  Dec-  1955.  No 
deadline  for  Korean  bonus  claims 
has  been  announced. 

• NON-DISABILITY  RETIREMENT  - 

All  officers  requesting  non-disability 
retirement  are  urged  to  submit  their 
requests  three  months  in  advance 
of  the  desired  retirement  date  and 
to  forward  a report  of  physical  ex- 
amination as  an  enclosure  to  the 
request.  The  Bureau’s  Retirement 
Division  points  out  that  BuPers  Inst. 
1811.1,  with  attendant  changes, 
gives  full  information  on  non-disabil- 
ity retirement  of  officers  and  war- 
rant officers,  including  the  require- 
ment that  a successfully  completed 
retirement  physical  report  be  received 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  at 
least  one  month  (and  not  more  than 
three  months)  before  the  requested 
retirement  date. 

Since  requests  for  voluntary  re- 
tirement cannot  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  final  action 
until  the  physical  report  is  received, 
delay  in  forwarding  this  report  has 
frequently  resulted  in  delayed  re- 
tirements. 

• SICK  LEAVE— Active  duty  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve  officers  and  en- 
listed men  who  are  patients  in  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospitals  may 
now  be  granted  sick  leave  for  pe- 
riods not  to  exceed  30  days  at  any 
one  time. 

Such  patients  were  previously  ex- 
cluded from  provisions  under  which 


active  duty  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  and  enlisted  men  are 
granted  sick  leave  from  U.S.  Naval 
Hospitals. 

Under  the  new  procedure,  the 
sick  leave  may  be  granted  by 
managers  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals  located  in  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  solely  for  therapeu- 
tic purposes  upon  recommendation  of 
competent  medical  authority. 

• OBLIGATED  SERVICE-As  a re- 
sult of  the  passage  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  of  1955,  Public  Law  305, 
(84th  Congress),  all  Navymen  who 
first  entered  military  service  on  and 
after  10  Aug  1955  will  incur  a six- 
year  military  obligation.  This  applies 
to  ail  Regular  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve men,  as  well  as  those  accepting 
initial  appointment  or  entering  officer 
candidate  type  programs.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  set  forth  in  Nav- 
Act  4,  do  not  apply  to  women.  The 
status  and  obligations  of  those  indi- 
viduals already  members  of  the 
armed  forces  before  10  August  re- 
main unchanged. 

This  means  that,  on  and  after  10 
Aug  1955,  all  initial  enlistments  of 
men  into  the  Naval  Reserve  will  be 
for  a period  of  six  years,  during 
which  time  enlistees  will  be  required 
to  perform  two  years’  active  duty. 

All  new  enlistees  will  be  required 
to  sign  the  statement  below  before 
taking  their  oath; 

Prior  to  enlisting  in  the  Navy  or 
Naval  Reserve  I (name)  understand 
that, 

(1)  I have  obligated  myself  to 
serve  a total  period  of  six  years  in 
the  Naval  service  of  the  United 
States  and  that  upon  cornpletion  of 
this  obligation  I wll  be  eligible  for 
discharge. 

(2)  Upon  completion  of  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve 
I will  be  placed  in  or  remain  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  if  eligible  therefor. 

(3)  Service  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
will  be  for  a period  which  when 
added  to  my  active  duty  will  total 
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ALL  HANDS 


All-Navy  Cartoon  Contest 

The  judges  had  a hard  time 
making  a final  decision,  but  here 
are  the  names  of  those  they  chose 
as  final  winners  of  the  All-Navy 
Cartoon  Contest  in  the  order  in 
which  they  placed: 

• William  H.  Gwin,  PHAN, 
VP  21,  NAS  Brunswick,  Me. 

• James  H.  Mesa,  LTJG,  uss 
Divert  M.  Moore  (DE  442). 

• Muirrel  A.  Anderson,  HMG- 
(SS),  9th  MGR&RD,  Chicago,  111. 

• Neil  F.  O’Connor,  ACC, 
NAS  Anacostia,  Washington,  D.C. 

• Neil  F.  O’Connor,  ACC, 
NAS  Anacostia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Runners-up  selected  for  honor- 
able mention  were,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  placed: 

• John  F.  McNeil,  ETl,  USN  & 
MCTRC,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

• Neil  F.  O’Connor,  ACC,  NAS 
Anacostia,  Washington,  D.C. 

• Theo  H.  Tennant,  YNl,  Nav- 
RecSta,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

• Walter  P.  Duensing,  HMl, 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Bainbridge. 

• Lindy  U.  Johnson,  YNl, 
NavRecSta,  Washington,  D.C. 

Additional  names  of  those 
whose  entries  gave  the  judges  con- 
siderable difficulty  but  were  ulti- 
mately eliminated  will  be  listed  in 
te  December  1955  issue  of  All 
Hands,  together  with  a selection 
of  the  winning  cartoons  and  other 
details  of  the  contest. 


five  years’  satisfactory  service  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
I will  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  and  if  I apply  I 
wiU  be  transferred  to  the  Standby 
Reserve  for  any  remaining  portion  of 
my  service  obligation. 

(4)  I understand  that  the  provi- 
sions of  law  require  satisfactory  par- 
ticipation in  the  Ready  Reserve 
unless  relieved  of  such  participation 
by  competent  authority.  Such  par- 
ticipation may  be  satisfied  annually 
by  not  less  than  48  drills  and  not 
more  than  17  days’  active  duty  for 
training  or  an  alternative  of  30  days’ 
active  duty  for  training  or  other  ap- 
propriate Reserve  training  as  may  be 
authorized.  Failure  to  carry  out  pre- 
scribed training  may  subject  me  to 
involuntary  call  to  active  duty  for 
not  more  than  45  days. 

The  following  methods  are  avail- 
able in  the  Navy  for  completing  mili- 
tary obligations: 


By  enlistment  in  the  Regular  Navy 
for  six  years. 

By  enlistment  for  minority  or  four 
years  in  the  Regular  Navy,  which 
method  requires  a total  of  five  years 
on  combined  active  duty  and  satis- 
factory service  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
with  remainder  of  obligation  in  the 
Standby  Reserve. 

By  enlistment  for  six  years  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  which  method  re- 
quires two  years  on  active  duty  plus 
four  years  on  inactive  duty  in  the 
Reserve,  three  of  which  must  be  in 
the  Ready  Reserve. 

• TEMPORARY  OFFICERS  - Recent 
legislation  by  Gongress  affects  the 
retirement  of  temporary  officers  in 
the  grades  of  ensign  and  above  who 
have  or  will  twice  have  failed  to  be 
selected  for  temporary  promotion. 

Gongress  has  passed  certain 
amendments  to  Public  Law  305  of 
the  79th  Gongress  which  grant  tem- 
porary officers  whose  permanent  sta- 
tus is  enlisted  the  same  retirement 
benefits  upon  completion  of  20 
years’  active  service  (of  which  at 
least  10  years  are  commissioned)  as 
are  presently  afforded  Regular  and 
Reserve  officers. 

Unless  the  needs  of  the  service 
require  otherwise,  temporary  officers 
in  the  grades  of  ensign  and  above 
whose  permanent  status  is  in  a war- 
rant or  enlisted  grade  And  who  have 
twice  failed  to  be  selected  for  tem- 
porary promotion  will  fall  into  one 
of  the  following  categories: 

1.  If  they  are  eligible  for  retire-’ 
ment  they  will  be  given  the  option 
of  retiring  or  reverting  to  their 
permanent  status  on  a date  to  be 
effective  not  later  than  30  June  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  failed. 

2.  If  at  the  time  they  fail  to  be 
selected  the  second  time  they  are 
within  two  years  of  attaining  eligi- 
bility for  retirement,  they  will  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty  in  their  present 
grade,  subject  to  needs  of  the  service 
and  at  discretion  of  Ghief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  until  eligible  to  retire. 

3.  If  they  have  less  than  18  years 
of  active  service  they  will  be  re- 
verted to  their  permanent  status  not 
later  than  30  June  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  they  fail  to  be  selected 
the  second  time. 

In  any  case,  a minimum  of  four 
months’  advance  notice  will  be  pro- 
vided individual  officers  prior  to 
their  being  subject  to  mandatory  re- 
tirement or  reversion  as  outlined  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1800.1. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 


With  this  month  being  the  180th 
anniversary  of  the  Marine  Corps,  see 
what  you  know  about  some  of  the 
equipment  and  insignia  of  the  Leather- 
necks in  this  quiz. 


1.  This  aircraft,  although  now  ob- 
solete, remained  in  service  longer  than 
any  other  type  fighter  in  military  his- 
tory. It  is  an  (a)  F8F  Bearcat  (b)  F4U 
Corsair  (c)  F9F  Panther. 

2.  This  fighter  plane,  the  first  to 
house  a 2000-horsepower  engine,  was 
made  especially  famous  by  Colonel 
Gregory  "Pappy"  Boyington's  famed 
Black  Sheep  Squadron.  It  was  the 
first  prop-driven  fighter  plane  to  fly 
faster  than  (a)  400  mph  (b)  500  mph 
(c)  600  mph. 


3.  This  Marine  is  firing  a (a)  hand- 
carried  rocket  launcher  (b)  rifle  gre- 
nade (c)  high  powered  rifle  with 
flash  shield. 

4.  If  you  know  your  firearms,  you'll 
recognize  the  rifle  as  a specially 
equipped  (a)  .30  cal.  carbine  (b)  '03 
Springfield  (c)  M-1  Garand. 


3. 


5.  Surely  you  recognize  the  stripes 
of  a master  sergeant.  But  look  closely 
and  you'll  see  that  the  one  on  the  left 
has  a diamond  in  the  center.  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  this  designates  a (a) 
Sergeant  Major  (b)  First  Sergeant  (c) 
Regimental  Sergeant. 

6.  On  the  right,  there  are  the  same 
number  of  stripes  on  the  chevron,  but 
there  is  a star  in  the  middle.  This  is 
the  Marine  Corps'  insignia  for  a (a) 
Sergeant  Major  (b)  First  Sergeant  (c) 
Regimental  Sergeant. 

You'll  find  the  answers  to  this 
month's  quiz  on  page  44. 
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Recruiter's  Job  — 


Scouting  for  Talent  to  Run  Navy  Ships 


X HE  CHIEF  STUCK  his  hashmatked 
* arm  out  of  the  station  wagon’s 
window,  then  made  a sharp  left-hand 
turn  onto  a small  dirt  road.  The 
wagon  rattled,  dust  rose  through  the 
floorboard  as  the  chief  drove  past 
fields  of  green  corn.  A few  miles 
farther  on  he  made  another  turn 
onto  an  even  narrower  road  before 
finally  reaching  his  destination,  a 
fann  house  nestled  on  the  side  of 
a hill. 

A welcoming  committee,  consist- 
ing of  a goat,  two  dogs  and  four 
small  children,  were  standing  on  the 
porch.  After  making  inquiries  from 
the  lady  of  the  house,  the  chief 
pulled  his  cap  down  tight  on  his 
head,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the 
“south  forty.”  Over  a hill  and  through 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees  he  found 
what  he  was  looking  for,  a man  and 
a youth  standing  by  a stalled  tractor. 

The  three  exchanged  “Howdys,” 
and  then  the  chief  nodded  his  head 
toward  the  stalled  tractor,  “What 
seems  to  be  the  trouble?” 

“Don’t  rightly  know,”  replied  the 
older  of  the  pair,  “but  I’ve  sure  got 
to  get  it  going  soon.  Neither  my  son 
nor  I can  find  out  what’s  wrong,  and 
it’s  costing  me  money.” 

The  Navyman  peeled  off  his  blue 
blouse,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
mounted  the  tractor.  His  head  dis- 


appeared in  the  innards  of  the  me- 
chanical monster,  emerging  only  to 
ask  for  tools.  After  30  minutes  of 
tinkering  and  hoping,  he  asked  the 
farmer  to  try  to  start  it. 

The  tractor  came  in  on  cue,  kick- 
ing over  on  the  first  attempt.  A few 
more  adjustments  by  the  chief  and 
it  was  purring  like  an  oversized 
kitten. 

A smile,  that  was  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  nearby  river,  spread  across 
the  farmer’s  face.  Then  the  chief 
brought  up  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
—the  father’s  signature  was  required 
on  a set  of  consent  papers,  needed 
to  recruit  a man  less  than  21. 

The  farmer  looked  at  his  son  and 
the  chief  with  a suspicion  of  laughter 
in  his  eyes.  As  the  son  nodded  his 
head,  he  finally  signed  the  papers. 
Thus  another  young  man  joined  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

That  scene,  or  its  variation,  takes 
place  every  day  across  the  U.  S.  as 
the  “bush  beaters,”  or  Navy  recruit- 
ers, go  about  the  business  of  signing 
up  new  recruits  into  the  sea  service. 

Serving  in  cities  both  large  and 
small,  from  A to  Z,  or  Ada,  Okla., 
to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  the  recruiters 
have  the  nearest  thing  to  independent 
duty  there  is  in  today’s  Navy.  They 
are  all  either  chief  or  first  class  petty 
officers  who  have  been  chosen  from 


a long  list  of  applicants.  All  are 
top  hands,  career  men,  thoroughly 
schooled  in  recruiting  and  are  men 
who  can  do  many  jobs. 

Versatility  is  a must  in  recruiting. 
A chief  gunner’s  mate  in  a substa- 
tion, for  example,  may  well  be 
pounding  a typewriter  one  minute, 
driving  or  repairing  an  automobile 
the  next  and  then  half  an  hour  later 
be  busy  pushing  a broom,  cleaning 
up  his  small  office  and  keeping  it 
shipshape  in  true  Navy  style. 

A recruiter  never  knows  when  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  tackle  a job 
that  is  not  generally  thought  of  as 
“in  his  line.”  Harry  D.  Segars,  ENC, 
usN,  the  recruiter  at  Jasper,  Ala.,  got 
a graphic  illustration  of  this  point 
one  day  as  he  was  making  his  rounds. 
He  had  stopped  at  a local  radio  sta- 
tion to  hand  out  spot  announcements 
designed  to  encourage  the  young 
men  of  Alabama  to  visit  the  Reeruit- 
ing  Station,  and  had  arrived  right  in 
the  middle  of  an  emergency.  One  of 
the  regular  announcers  had  come 
down  with  a bad  cold  and  wasn’t 
there  to  give  the  mid-day  newscast. 

Segars  was  pressed  into  service. 
In  a few  minutes  he  found  himself 
on  the  air  giving  the  mid-day  news 
to  the  community.  All  went  well 
through  the  broadcast  until  he  found 
that  he  had  a few  seconds  of  spare 
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time.  The  chief  took  care  of  that 
problem  in  nimble  fashion.  He 
quickly  threw  in  his  own  ad-lib  that 
went  like  this,  “If  your  cotton  crop 
this  year  isn’t  all  that  it  should  be, 
come  on  down  to  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Recruiting  Station  in  Jasper  and  talk 
it  over  with  your  Navy  Recruiter.” 

In  addition  to  radio  shows  the 
recruiters  may  often  be  called  upon 
to  appear  on  television  programs, 
give  a talk  at  one  of  the  local  civic 
organizations  or  to  a group  of  senior 
high  school  students. 

Their  duties  seldom  follow  an 
0800-to-1630  routine  and  often  they 
end  up  working  after  they  have  shed 
their  uniforms  and  shifted  into  civil- 
ian clothing  for  a night  of  relaxation. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  range  of  proj- 
ects recruiters  are  called  upon  to 
take  part  in,  they  have  one  prime 
aim:  to  fill  their  quota  every  month. 
Everything  else  is  aimed  at  helping, 
in  some  manner,  to  keep  the  recruits 
rolling  into  the  oflSce  and  from  the 
oflBce  into  the  Navy. 

The  recruiter’s  appearances  at 
civic  meetings  may  impress  a father 
whose  son  is  nearing  the  age  for 
military  service.  As  a result,  the 
father  will  pass  on  his  observations 
to  his  son,  resulting  in  another 
youngster’s  visit  to  the  station.  While 
many  of  the  jobs  performed  may  re- 
sult only  in  intangible  benefits,  they 
induce  a feeling  of  good  will  that 
proves  just  as  important  as  direct 
contact  with  a prospective  enlistee. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts 
that  every  Navy  recruiter  must  re- 
member in  connection  with  his  daily 
meetings  with  the  public,  is  that  in 
most  cases  he  represents  the  entire 
Navy  to  the  people  in  his  area.  Most 
recruiters  are  located  far  from  any 
naval  activity  and  the  civilians  in  the 
area  can  only  judge  the  Navy  as  a 
whole  by  the  actions  of  the  individ- 
ual recruiter.  In  addition,  they  de- 
pend upon  him  for  any  information 
about  the  Navy,  either  historical  or 
current. 

Thus  the  recruiters  must  be  up  to 
date  on  the  modern  Navy,  alert  to 
changes  and  new  weapons.  They 
must  also  be  sharp  in  dress  and  man- 
ner. To  that  end  the  Navy  has  just 
recently  authorized  a special  supple- 
mentary uniform  allowance  for  men 
on  recruiting  duty.  This  enables  them 
to  keep  extra  uniforms  and  look  then- 
best  at  all  times. 

One  man  who  can  vouch  for  the 
need  of  a supplementary  uniform 
allowance  is  H.  E.  Roberts,  CMC, 
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ENLISTED  RECRUITERS  are  the  men  upon  whom  the  Navy's  system  depends. 
Here,  recruiter  makes  double  play  as  he  fingerprints  product  of  day's  work. 


usN,  who  got  tangled  up  in  a minor 
rodeo  while  getting  a couple  of 
young  recruits  squared  away  into 
the  Navy. 

Roberts  had  dropped  by  the  house 
of  the  two  prospects  to  find  himself 
taking  on  a new  kind  of  assignment. 
The  youths  were  trying,  without 
much  success,  to  corral  a good-sized 


calf  and  load  him  into  a truck. 

After  a mental  check  of  his  im- 
maculate blues,  Roberts  joined  in 
the  fray.  The  three  men  finally  got 
the  calf  up  the  loading  platform, 
with  a great  deal  of  pushing,  but 
there  the  young  bull  called  it  quits 
and  wouldn’t  budge. 

There  was  only  one  way  out  of 


NEXT  STOP  BOOT  CAMP.  To  sign  up  teenagers  and  sell  the  Navy  to  the  pub- 
lic, recruiters  must  have  a wide  knowledge  of  the  Navy  today  and  its  history. 


PARADE  FLOATS  and  mobile  displays  help  make  the  populace  Navy-minded  and  tell  benefits  of  Navy  career, 


the  problem.  The  three  grabbed  the 
calf  and  lifted  him  kicking  into  the 
truck.  By  the  time  they  were  finished 
the  chief’s  blues  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  through  a battle, 
which  indeed  they  had. 

After  a shower  and  a change  of 
clothing  Roberts  reported  to  his  of- 
fice. He  found  the  boys  waiting, 
still  in  overalls  and  sweat  shirts,  all 
ready  to  sign  up. 

All  it  had  taken  was  a cleaner’s 
bill  and  an  afternoon’s  work.  That 
is  a pretty  good  return  for  any 
recruiter. 

Today’s  recruiting  organization  is 
a far  flung  outfit  with  a total  of  433 
different  stations.  Of  this  total  390 
are  substations,  in  which  two  chiefs 
or  a chief  and  first  class  petty  oflBcer 
constitute  die  total  force. 

The  main  stations  are  manned  by 
a larger  group  of  men  and  women 
including  clerical,  administrative  and 
other  rates  needed  plus  oflBcer  per- 
sonnel. The  main  stations  are  usu- 
ally found  in  the  larger  cities  and 
have  facihties  for  testing  the  recruits 
as  well  as  giving  them  the  needed 
physical  examination  for  acceptance. 


Over-all  responsibility  for  recruit- 
ing originates  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  where  a special  division 
takes  care  of  the  needed  plarming 
and  paper  work. 

The  important  man  in  this  whole 
structure,  however,  is  the  enlisted 
recruiter  and  the  whole  organization 
depends  upon  him. 

Typical  of  these  recruiters  is  Roy 
B.  Driver,  BMC,  usn,  who  with  his 
partner  William  R.  Miles,  TMC,  usn, 
operates  a branch  recruiting  oflBce 
on  the  outskirts  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Headquarters  for  the  pair  is  a small 
25-foot  trailer,  parked  on  a well- 
kept  lot  between  two  buildings  on 
one  of  the  main  highways  out  of 
town. 

Driver  is  a boatswain’s  boatswain, 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  naval  ca- 
reer at  sea.  A tall,  well  built  man, 
he  knows  the  Navy  like  a book  and 
has  the  knack  of  making  anyone  feel 
at  ease  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  a 
conversation,  an  important  feature  in 
the  equipment  of  any  recruiter. 

The  first  of  each  month  Driver 
receives  an  official  notice  from  the 
Main  Recruiting  OflBce  telling  him 


the  desired  quota  for  the  coming 
month.  As  a general  rule  this  station 
is  given  a quota  of  between  15  and 
20  recruits  a month  or  an  average 
of  one  recruit  for  each  working  day. 
To  fill  the  quota  Driver  and  his  part- 
ner live  up  to  the  name  of  “bush 
beaters,”  covering  the  southern  part 
of  Maryland  and  the  suburbs  of 
Washington  for  poteiitial  recruits. 

“It  would  be  easy,”  Driver  says, 
“if  we  only  had  to  find  the  right 
number  of  men  and  send  them  on 
their  way,  but  we  frequently  come 
up  with  a number  of  apphcants  who 
can’t  meet  the  physical  requirements 
or  the  Navy’s  qualification  stand- 
ards. I would  say  that  we  have  to 
do  the  work  on  twice  the  number 
of  men  needed  before  we  com- 
pletely fill  our  quota.” 

Driver  and  Miles  alternate  on 
traveling,  with  one  or  the  other  on 
the  road  all  the  time.  Once  in  the 
country  the  pattern  for  the  “travel- 
ling man”  follows  much  the  same 
routine.  He  drives  from  one  town 
to  another,  setting  up  shop  in  the 
post  office.  His  coming  has  been  an- 
nounced and  men  who  are  interested 


RECRUITERS  ARE  ACTIVE  members  of  community  affairs  and  (right)  often  get  local  assists  for  publicity. 


are  usually  waiting  to  talk  with  him. 
Those  interested  enough  to  make 
definite  arrangements  get  advance 
papers  filled  out  and  a date  for  their 
trip  to  the  recruiting  ofiBce  estab- 
lished. 

When  Driver  and  Miles  finish  at 
one  stop  they  hop  in  their  station 
wagon  and  head  for  the  next,  keep- 
ing an  eye  open  for  possible  spots 
for  recruiting  posters  or  signs  and 
always  on  the  alert  for  a possible 
recruit.  Since  their  station  wagon 
is  one  of  the  “gray  goose”  Navy 
type,  the  man  on  the  field  trip  usu- 
ally is  stopped  several  times  along 
the  way  by  interested  civilians. 
These  stops  may  be  caused  by  some- 
one’s wanting  to  enter  the  Navy  or 
by  some  veteran  of  the  sea  service 
who  just  wants  to  talk  about  his 
days  in  the  “old  Navy.” 

It  is  on  this  type  of  duty  that 
Driver  fills  the  bill  for  a perfect 
recruiter.  He  has  a southern  drawl, 
acquired  in  Tennessee,  and  a 
friendly  courteous  way  to  match  it, 
and  never  does  anyone  leave  the 
recruiter’s  vehicle  with  anything  but 
a good  impression  of  the  Navy. 

The  man  remaining  in  the  sub- 
station office  handles  the  paper  work 
that  has  accumulated  during  his  last 
trip  around  the  circuit,  which  aver- 
ages about  2000  miles  per  month, 
and  talks  to  applicants  who  drop  in 
or  are  scheduled  for  that  day. 

“The  paper  work  sometimes  scares 
new  recruiters,”  Driver  said  as  he 
pointed  to  a pile  of  forms.  “We  have 
to  fill  out  all  kinds  of  reports,  type  up 
several  dozen  forms  and  in  general  do 
a yeoman’s  job.  At  first  I was  a little 
leery  of  it  myself,  but  after  awhile  it 
becomes  routine.” 

Processing  the  recruits  at  sub  or 
branch  stations  really  isn’t  too  bad. 


as  it  is  all  preliminary  work,  with 
the  main  job  of  preparing  records, 
fingerprinting,  etc.,  taken  care  of  at 
the  main  station.  However,  the  men 
at  the  substation  do  their  share. 

Once  Driver  has  completed  the  pa- 
per work  on  an  applicant  he  takes 
him  across  the  river  into  nearby  Al- 
exandria, Va.,  for  a physical  exami- 
nation. He  then  takes  the  new  recruit 
to  the  main  recruiting  station  in 
downtown  D.  C.  and  leaves  him  in 
the  hands  of  Navymen  there  for  the 
swearing-in  ceremonies  and  various 
other  administrative  details. 

Driver  also  handles  the  publicity 
for  his  branch  office  by  working  up 
ideas  for  radio  and  TV  shows,  get- 
ting enough  information  on  each 
recruit  for  a short  story  in  his  local 
papers,  and  appearing  at  various 
meetings  where  he  presents  the  civil- 
ians with  a first-hand  account  of  the 
Navy. 

“I’ve  found,”  he  said,  “that  recruit- 
ing is  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  in  the 
Navy.  You  are  on  the  go  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  often  working  late  and 
on  weekends.  However,  it  is  also 
some  of  the  most  rewarding  and 
enjoyable  work  I’ve  ever  done.” 

He  drew  a letter  from  his  desk 
and  chuckled,  “We  get  a kick  out  of 
what  some  of  the  boys  tell  us  about 
Navy  life  after  they  have  gone 
through  our  office  on  their  way  into 
the  outfit.  Here’s  a sample:  ‘Dear 
Chief:  As  you  know,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I joined  the  Navy  was  because 
I liked  the  way  the  ships  always 
appeared  so  nice  and  clean.  You 
didn’t  tell  me  that  I’d  be  keeping 
them  clean’.  ” 

Competition  for  assignment  to  bil- 
lets such  as  driver’s  and  other  reeruit- 
ers’  is  stiff.  The  requirements  are 
such  that  only  the  best  are  chosen. 


As  a result  the  recruiting  service  is 
one  of  the  topnotch  outfits  in  the 
Navy  today.  If  you  want  to  apply, 
your  best  bet  is  to  check  with  your 
ship  or  station  yeoman  and  read 
BuPers  Instruction  1306. 20B  and 
1336. 1 A,  as  well  as  Article  C-5208 
of  BuPers  Manual. 

Those  are  the  governing  regula- 
tions which  set  the  requirements  of 
service,  aptitude  and  rate.  As  a gen- 
eral rule  all  CPOs  and  first  class 
POs  may  apply  for  recruiting  duty, 
men  in  the  YN2,  YN3,  PN2,  PN3 
and  HM2  pay  grades  are  also  eli- 
gible for  duty  m the  main  recruiting 
stations,  as  are  all  enlisted  women. 

Sea  duty  requirements  are  based 
on  rate  and  follow  the  general  re- 
quirements needed  to  be  eligible  for 
shore  duty.  However,  you  must  have 
certain  obligated  service,  enough  to 
complete  a tour  of  duty,  or  you  will 
be  required  to  extend  or  reenlist  be- 
fore being  assigned  recruiting  duty. 

Provided  you  meet  the  require- 
ments and  your  name  comes  up  on 
the  top  of  the  list,  you  then  attend 
one  of  the  two  recruiting  schools 
located  at  NTC  San  Diego,  Calif., 
and  NTC  Bainbridge,  Md.  From 
there  you  receive  your  assignment 
to  a recruiting  district  and  at  last  to 
your  actual  station. 

Once  in  the  field  you’ll  run  into 
frustrations,  unusual  situations  and 
long  hours,  and  you’ll  feel  like  a very 
important  cog  in  a large  wheel.  You, 
in  short,  will  be  Mr.  Navy  to  the 
people  in  your  area,  a direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  world’s  finest  and 
largest  seagoing  outfit.  Your  job  is 
to  sell  the  Navy  to  teen-age  boys 
of  America.  It  shouldn’t  be  hard,  for 
if  you  qualified  for  recruiting  duty, 
you  must  be  sold  on  the  Navy  your- 
self. —Bob  OKI,  JOC,  USN. 


MAINi  STATIONS,  usually  in  big  cities,  have  larger  staffs.  Right:  Local  radio  is  important  tool  of  recruiter. 


Transfer  Of  Equipment  To  Scouts 

Sib:  While  on  my  present  tour  of 
shore  duty  I have  become  interested  in 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  have  been 
working  with  the  Sea  Scouts.  Since  we 
are  so  far  away  from  a Navy  town  we 
are  having  trouble  getting  uniforms.  I 
have  heard  that  at  certain  discharge 
centers  such  as  San  Diego,  Calif.,  they 
either  sell  or  donate  unclaimed  uni- 
forms. I would  appreciate  any  informa- 
tion you  are  able  to  give  me  on  this.— 
A.  D.  S.,  CMC,  usN. 

• “BuSandA  Manual”  authorizes  the 
sale  of  certain  articles  of  uniforms  to 
the  Sea  Scouts  Department  when  a 
request  for  the  material  on  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  form  “Application  for  Ma- 
terial” is  made  and  approved  by  the 
regional  director.  Such  sales  will  be 
made  only  by  activities  carrying  bulk 
stock  for  transfer. 

The  naval  activities  most  likely  to  be 
disposing  of  clothing  are  the  Naval 
Training  Center,  Bainbridge,  Md.; 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Great  Lakes,  III.; 
and  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  San  Diego 
Calif. 

The  Sea  Scouts  are  considered  eli- 
gible to  receive  surplus  property  by 
donation.  However,  all  transportation 
costs  must  be  borne  by  the  recipient. 

National  Headquarters,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is 
furnished  lists  of  excess  materials  avail- 
able for  issue  to  Sea  Scouts  and  Boy 
Scouts  by  donation.  Write  to  them 
concerning  items  in  which  your  Scouts 
are  interested.— Eo. 

WO  Category  Changed 

Sm:  I am  a chief  Boatswain  appoint- 
ed from  the  rating  of  Air  Controlman. 
My  Flight  Controller  designator  (712) 
was  recently  changed  to  that  of  Aviation 
Boatswain  (711).  I have  heard  that  the 
new  title  of  Aviation  Operations  Tech- 
nician will  be  designated  for  warrants 
in  my  category.  If  this  is  true  will  a new 
specialty  insigne  replace  the  crossed 
anchors  on  sleeves,  shoulder  marks  and 
shirt  collars  which  are  now  used?  Also, 
how  will  the  Aviation  Operations  Tech- 
nician, if  one  exists,  be  addressed?  Will 
his  rank  remain  BOSN  or  CHBOSN,  or 
will  there  be  a short  form  for  the  new 
tide?  - J.W.M.,  CHBOSN,  usn. 

• The  story  you  heard  is  correct  — 
at  legist  to  the  extent  that  you  are  an 
“Aviation  Operations  Technician”  in- 
stead of  “Aviation  Boatswain.”  For  the 
present,  you  continue  to  wear  the  same 
insigne  as  heretofore.  The  question  of 
what  insigne  you  will  ultimately  wear 
has  not  been  decided  by  the  Permanent 


This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  chonnels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C, 


Uniform  Board  which  has  this  matter 
under  study  at  the  present  time. 

For  matters  of  appointment,  promo- 
tion, precedence  and  the  like,  you  will 
receive  the  designation  of  “Chief  War- 
rant Officer,  W-2.”  For  other  purposes, 
you  will  be  “Chief  Aviation  Operations 
Technician,  W-2.” 

You  may  find  additional  information 
in  SecNav  Inst.  1210.2.— Ed. 

Facsimile  Signature  Stamps 

Sm:  I notice  from  signatures  on  serv- 
ice records  and  other  personnel  docu- 
ments, that  many  naval  activities  are 
using  facsimile  stamps  in  lieu  of  actual 
signatures.  Since  personnel  officers  are 
required  to  sign  thousands  of  documents 
monthly,  I would  like  to  know  if  the  use 
of  facsimile  signatmre  stamps,  properly 
initialed,  would  be  acceptable  for  docu- 
ments not  concerned  with  disbursement 
of  monies.— P.E.M.,  PNC.,  usn. 

• The  use  of  facsimile  signatures  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  Article 
1608.2  of  “Navy  Regulations.”  Article 


THE  WORD  IS  PASSED  from  USS 
Coral  Sea  (CVA  43)  by  signalman 
using  a 36-inch  signal  search  light. 


C-5304,  “BuPers  Manual”  provides  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  facsimile  signa- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  signing  orders. 
Facsimile  signatures  are  not  acceptable 
in  service  records.  Where  provisions  of 
the  “BuPers  Manual,”  or  other  instruc- 
tions, specify  signature  of  the  command- 
ing officer,  executive  officer  or  personnel 
officer,  an  actual  signature  is  required. 
-Ed. 

Filing  Officers'  Records 

Sm:  The  yeoman  first  class  test  on  23 
Aug  1955,  included  the  following  ques- 
tion; How  are  officers’  reeords  filed  in 
the  Biureau  of  Naval  Personnel? 

There  were  four  possible  answers 
fisted:  alphabetically,  by  signal  number, 
by  file  number,  or  by  rank.  In  all  the 
study  I have  done,  I have  never  seen 
the  question  answered.  What  is  the  cor- 
rect answer,  and  where  may  it  be  found? 
-L.P.,  YN,  USN. 

• Article  B-1101(2)  of  “Bupers 
Manual”  contains  the  answer  to  your 
question.  It  states  that  a file  is  provided 
for  each  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  These 
files  are  maintained  in  file  number  se- 
quence in  the  Officer  Records  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.— Ed. 

Special  Sizes  In  Uniforms 

Sm:  I am  six  feet,  six  inches  tall  and 
weigh  230  pounds.  Consequently  I 
cannot  buy  uniforms  to  fit  me  in  small 
stores.  It  is  very  costly  to  have  specially 
tailored  uniforms  made.  Is  there  any 
provision  whereby  I may  receive  a 
special  clothing  allowance  to  cover  my 
expenses  of  having  special  uniforms 
made?— R.G.P.,  BM3,  usn. 

• “BuSandA  Manual”  (paragraph 
42091 ) provides  instructions  for  supply- 
ing unusual-size  items  of  clothing  and 
small  stores.  Your  supply  officer  will 
requisition  the  unusual-size  articles  if 
you  agree  to  pay  for  or  accept  checkage 
of  pay  accounts  for  the  items.— Ed. 

Saluting  the  OOD 

Sm;  I would  like  some  questions  an- 
swered concerning  the  rendering  of  the 
hand  salute  by  the  OOD  which  I have 
not  been  able  to  clarify  in  Navy  Regu- 
lations. 

Who  salutes  first  when  the  executive 
officer  returns  on  board  and  turns 
toward  the  OOD  after  both  have  sa- 
luted the  national  ensign? 

Should  the  OOD  salute  the  Exec  if 
the  latter  returns  on  board  in  civilian 
clothes  without  a hat  and  for  this  rea- 
son does  not  salute?  How  about  heads 
of  departments  such  as  the  navigator  or 
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TEN  IS  TOPS.  USS  Laertes  (AR  20)  with  10  ships  moored  alongside,  holds  new 
record  (see  'Can  You  Top  This?',  inside  front  May  55)  for  tenders  and  brood. 


other  officers  who  return  on  board  in 
civilian  clothes  and  uncovered? 

Is  it  proper  for  an  officer  to  come  on 
board  or  leave  the  ship  in  civilian 
clothes  without  a hat?— A.D.H.,  CWO, 

USN. 

• Article  2108  of  "Navy  Regula- 
tions" specifies  that  each  person  in  the 
naval  service  shall  salute  the  national 
ensign  after  which  he  shall  salute  the 
OOD.  The  officer  of  the  deck  as  the 
living  representative  returns  the  salute 
to  the  colors  and,  as  the  commanding 
officers  representative,  returns  the  sa- 
lute to  the  quarterdeck.  The  person 
coming  on  board  a ship  of  the  Navy 
initiates  both  salutes.  Note  that  no  ex- 
ceptions are  made  as  to  rank  or  dress 
in  this  procedure. 

Article  2110  of  "Navy  Regulations" 
specifies  that  a person  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice not  in  uniform  when  saluting  an- 
other person  in  the  armed  forces  shall 
use  the  hand  salute.  Regulations  do 
not  say,  however,  that  it  is  improper  for 
an  officer  to  board  or  leave  a ship  in 
civilian  clothing  without  a hat. 

By  custom,  though,  naval  officers  nor- 
mally wear  a hat  when  in  civilian 
clothes.  Some  commands  issue  local  di- 
rectives that  officers  in  civilian  clothes 
must  wear  a hat  when  boarding  or 
leaving  a ship.  It  is  appropriate  to  salute 
when  covered  and  wearing  civilian 
clothes. 

When  officers  in  civilian  clothes  are 
not  wearing  a hat,  saluting  courtesies  on 
boarding  a ship  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  pausing  and  facing  the  colors  mo- 
mentarily, after  which  a greeting  or 
nod  to  the  OOD  is  in  order.  The  OOD 
should  return  the  salute  in  both  cases. 
-Ed. 

BAQ  For  Adopted  Children 

Sm:  In  the  June  issue  of  All  Hands, 
(p.  26)  you  state  that  a CPO  will  be 
allowed  to  receive  BAQ  for  his  child 
even  though  the  adoption  decree  is  not 
final. 

I am  in  the  same  situation  but 
the  disbursing  officer  has  not  been  abfe 
to  find  any  authority  for  this.  On  what 
authority  did  you  base  your  answer?— 
L.  T.  B.,  PHCA,  USN. 

• If  your  disbursing  officer  is  in 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  pay- 
ment, he  may  withhold  payment  of 
the  amount  pending  approval  by  the 
Director,  Family  Allowance  Activity, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

If  an  application  for  BAQ  is  sub- 
mitted by  a CPO,  or  any  other  enlisted 
man,  for  an  adopted  child,  and  the 
interlocutory  decree  of  adoption  has  in 
fact  been  entered,  you  may  be  sure 
your  application  will  be  approved.  Also 
it  may  be  well  to  submit  with  your 
application  for  BAQ  a copy  of  the  ap- 
plicable court  order. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Direc- 


tor of  Personal  Affairs)  is  delegated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the  auth- 
ority to  make  determinations  in  cases  of 
this  nature.— Ed. 

It  Would  Have  Been  A Sight  To  See 

Sm:  The  May  All  Hands  carries  a 
photo  of  USS  Cascade  (AD  16).  The 
caption  notes,  "Here  she  proudly  dis- 
plays her  brood  of  seven”  and  asks: 
“Can  you  top  this?” 

We  can.  Topping  Cascade's  perform- 
ance is  a daily  occurrence  aboard  uss 
Delta  (AR  9).  However,  when  we  are 
repairing  five  or  six  ships  alongside 
and  are  taking  on  water  to  starboard 
and  oil  to  port  (which  seems  to  have 
been  taking  place  at  the  time  the 
shutter  clicked),  we  are  too  busy  with 
work  at  hand  to  take  pictures. 

For  example.  Delta  not  long  ago 
repaired  65  different  ships  and  com- 
pleted 804  separate  work  requests  in 
one  month.— C.  R.  F.,  CHELEC,  usn. 

• The  figures  you  quote  to  support 
your  claim  are  impressive  and  to  us, 
convincing.  We  hope  they  are  equally 
impressive  to  Cascade  and  similar  ves- 
sels. We  regret  that  a vessel  of  Delta’s 
efficiency  couldn't  find  it  possible  to 
squeeze  out  another  five  minutes  of  man- 
power and  send  us  a photo— Ed. 


Biggest  Broods 

Sm:  The  pictme  on  the  inside  cover 
of  All  Hands,  May  1955,  showing  a 
tender  with  seven  ships  moored  along- 
side was  labeled,  “Can  You  Top  This?” 
Well,  we  can,  and  are  sending  you  a 
picture  to  prove  it. 

The  picture  was  taken  at  Sasebo, 
Japan  and  the  ship  is  uss  Laertes  (AR 
20 ) . She  has  since  been  decommis- 
sioned.—C.H.N.,  EM,  USN. 

• Nice  going.  It  looks  as  though  ten 
ships  are  moored  alongside  Laertes.  Too 
bad  we  can’t  read  their  numbers  because 
we  would  like  to  give  their  names. 

Ten  ships  alongside  is  now  the  record, 
but  you  must  share  it.  We’ve  received 
another  Navy  photo  which  equals  your 
shot. 

If  you  will  count  conning  towers, 
there  are  nine  submarines  ( and  one 
submarine  rescue  vessel  uss  Florikan 
(ASR  9)  ) alongside  the  sub  tender  uss 
Nereus  (AS  17)  with  all  sub  crews  at 
full  dress  during  a change  of  command 
ceremony.  The  submarines  are:  uss 
Tunny  (SSG  282),  Cusk  (SS  348),  Car- 
bonero  (SSG  337),  Tilefish  (SS  307), 
Spinax  (SSR  489),  Rock  (SSR  274), 
Remora  (SS  487),  Catfish  (SS  339), 
and  Volador  (SS  490).— Ed. 


TIED  FOR  TOPS  in  alongside  mooring  is  USS  Nereus  (AS  17)  as  nine  submarines 
and  a sub  rescue  vessel  nest  alongside  for  SubRon  five  change  of  command. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cont.) 


Shipmate  Pays  Tribute  to  USS  Arizona,  and  Sailors  and  Marines  Lost  with  Her 


A SHIP  TO  REMEMBER— USS  Arizona,  commissioned  in  1916,  seen  as  she  looked  in  1935.  Her  last  day  was  7 Dec.  41 . 


Sir:  M’hile  reading  through  the 

June  issue  of  All  Hands,  I noted  the 
two  pages  devoted  to  “Salty  Pin-Ups 
With  Curves”  with  particular  interest 
in  the  pictures  of  certain  vessels  of  the 
Navy  underway  and  throwing  their 
their  share  of  salt  water  in  all  direc- 
tions as  they  cut  through  calm  and 
heavy  seas. 

I am  sure  there  are  very  few  mem- 
bers of  the  naval  service  who  do  not 
thrill  to  the  sight  of  the  knife-edged 
how  of  a destroyer  or  the  ponderous 
bulk  of  a battleship  charging  through 
a heavy  sea— especially  under  a full 
head  of  steam. 

The  article  accompanying  the  pic- 
tures stated  the  names  of  most  of  the 
vessels  shown,  but  the  battleship  which 
was  really  “making  a splash”  went 
unnamed. 

This  ship  had  a long  and  faithful 
career  during  \\'orld  War  I and  with 
the  Battle  Fleet  in  the  Pacific,  but  she 
went  dowm  fighting  during  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and  will  possibly  be 
remembered  in  history  as  vividly  as  the 
Maine  for  she  now  lies  on  the  bottom, 
a national  cemetery  holding  more  than 


a thousand  bodies  of  her  gallant  crew 
—that  ship  was  the  uss  Arizona. 

To  print  a pictmre  of  Arizona  with- 
out her  name  would  not  be  in  accord 
with  the  wishes  of  those  fighting  sailors 
and  Marines  who  now  sleep  within 
her  rusting  armor— in  my  opinion. 

I served  on  board  Arizona  as  a 
member  of  the  Marine  Detachment 
from  February  1928  to  November 
1930.-B.A.M.,  CWO,  usmcr. 

• You  are  correct  in  your  identifi- 
cation. The  battleship  shown  was  Ari- 
zona, third  vessel  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
bear  the  name.  ( The  first  Arizona  was 
an  iron  side  wheel  steamer  purchased 
by  the  government  in  1863.  The  sec- 
ond was  a first-class  screw  frigate 
launched  in  1865.) 

Commissioned  in  1916,  the  32,000- 
ton  uss  Arizona  (BB  39)  served  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  until  1924.  She 
served  as  escort  to  President  Wilson 
upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  1918. 

In  1924,  Arizona  was  assigned  to 
the  West  Coast  where  she  remained 
active  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  was 
modernized  in  1929. 

She  had  recently  returned  from  bat- 
tle maneuvers  when,  on  7 Dec  1941, 


she  was  sunk  during  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  struck  first  by 
a torpedo  on  her  port  side  and  a large 
bomb  went  down  her  stack.  Another 
large  bomb  of  armor-piercing  type,  hit 
the  forecastle,  penetrated  to  a powder 
magazine  and  the  resulting  explosion 
in  turn  exploded  Arizona’s  main  forward 
battery  magazines.  The  entire  forward 
structure  was  completely  wrecked,  the 
two  forward  turrets  and  the  conning 
tower  dropping  vertically  between  18 
and  20  feet. 

During  the  attack,  motor  launches 
from  uss  Solace  were  dispatched  to 
Arizona  and  other  stricken  ships  to 
remove  the  burned  and  injured  amid 
flames  and  explosions. 

Arizona’s  personnel  loss  was  by  far 
the  heaviest  of  all  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bor; 1104  were  dead.  Forty-seven  offi- 
cers and  1057  men  lost  their  lives, 
including  the  commanding  officer  of 
Arizona. 

In  not  naming' the  vessel  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  you  refer,  it  was 
intended  that  the  picture  should  rep- 
resent not  only  that  heroic  ship  but  all 
such  battleships  serving  the  Navy  and 
the  Nation.— Ed. 


Flying  Command  Calls 

Sm:  Could  you  teU  me  where  author- 
ization is  given  for  flying  command 
calls  aboard  ships  having  flag  oflficers 
embarked  when  entering  and  leaving 
port.  I find  in  Allied  Communications 
Publication,  (ACP)  129,  and  Director 
Naval  Communications,  (DNC)  5(a), 
authorization  for  flying  ships  call  signs, 
when  prescribed.  It  says  nothing,  how- 
ever, about  command  calls.  All  ships 
having  a flag  officer  aboard  fly  their 
ship’s  call  on  port  outboard  halyard  and 
the  flag’s  call  on  the  starboard  out- 
board halyard.— J.  B.  L.,  Jr.,  QM3,  usn. 


• A ship  is  responsible  for  the  com- 
munications of  the  Senior  Command  on 
hoard  as  well  as  for  the  ship  itself. 
Therefore,  a Flagship  has  two  calls,  the 
command  embarked  and  the  ship. 

The  source  for  this  information  is 
Article  7818  of  DNC  5(A)  which  states; 
“Ships  entering  or  leaving  port  during 
daylight  will  hoist  their  signal  letters 
(International  Call  Sign).”  Article 
7812.7  of  DNC  5(A)  states:  “Normally, 
flagships  will  be  called  and  answered 
with  the  call  sign  of  the  Senior  Com- 
mand on  board  unless  the  addressee,  or 
originator,  is  otherwise  indicated.” 


Thus,  a flagship  has  two  international 
call  signs  and  must  fly  both  on  leaving 
or  entering  port  in  order  to  conform 
with  Article  7818  of  DNC  5(A).  Forth- 
coming corrections  to  ACP  129  will 
cover  the  usage  of  call  signs  in  more 
detail.— Ed. 

Passed  Over  for  Promotion 

Sm:  I would  like  to  know  if  a chief 
warrant  officer,  W-4,  now  serving  as  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  grade  until  he 
has  completed  30  years’  service  if  he 
has  failed  twice  for  promotion.  He  now 
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has  27  years  service.— F.J.,  usn. 

• The  present  policy,  as  set  forth  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1800.1,  briefly  states  that 
if  a temporary  officer  twice  fails  of  selec- 
tion he  will:  ( 1 ) if  eligible  for  retire- 
ment, be  afforded  the  option  of  retire- 
ment or  reversion  to  permanent  status 
to  be  effected  not  later  than  30  June  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  second  failure-,  ( 2 ) 
if  within  two  years  of  attaining  eligibil- 
ity for  retirement  he  will  be  retained  on 
active  duty  in  his  present  grade  until 
eligible  for  retirement;  (3)  if  within 
less  than  18  years’  active  service  he  will 
be  reverted  to  permanent  status  by  30 
June  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  second 
failure  of  selection.— Eo. 

Turk's  Head  Knot 

Sm:  During  a knot  tying  exercise,  a 
question  arose  concerning  the  five  strand 
Turk’s  Head.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
strands  of  line  and  how  many  tucks  are 
needed  to  make  this  knot?— S.P.A.,  CM, 

USN. 

• Don’t  let  the  name  of  this  knot 
mislead  you.  The  five  strand  Turk’s 
Head  is  made  from  one  piece  of  line, 
but  since  it  comes  around  and  is  tucked 
a number  of  times,  it  is  called  five 
strand. 

The  exact  number  of  times  it  is 
tucked,  however,  is  difficult  to  say  be- 
cause  there  is  no 
— established  definition 
of  a tuck.  F or  instance, 
do  you  count  the 
T original  knot  as  a 

tuck,  and  is  a cross- 
over a tuck?  ( It’s  possible  to  tie  a Turk’s 
Head  with  several  thousand  tucks.) 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  a five  strand  Turk’s  Head  is  actu- 
ally based  on  a three  strand.  From  a five 
strand  you  can  make  a seven,  nine,  etc., 
and  from  the  basic  four  strand  you  can 
make  a six,  eight,  and  so  on. 

If  you’re  interested  in  knot  tying  to 
get  a salty  look  about  your  station,  it  is 
suggested  that  you  start  in  with  sennit, 
especially  six  strand  flat  and  eight  strand 
square.  (In  this  case,  the  strands  are 
actually  six  and  eight  separate  pieces  of 
line.)  Also,  when  you  get  good  at  it, 
look  up  the  squared  knot  ( not  the 
square  knot),  and  notice  that  four  pieces 
of  line  are  used.  With  a little  work, 
you’ll  find  that  you  can  do  it  with  two 
pieces  of  line.  Then,  before  congratulat- 
ing yourself,  try  it  with  one  line.  It  can 
be  done.— Ed. 

Star  on  China  Service  Ribbon 

Sir:  Our  ship  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  during 
which  we  were  authorized  the  China 
Service  Medal  (extended).  Two  sepa- 
rate authorizations  were  received  by  us 
which  entitled  us  to  wear  this  medal. 
One  was  for  service  during  the  Tachen 
evacuation  operation,  and  the  other  for 


taking  part  in  the  Formosa  Patrol  two 
months  later. 

The  Awards  Manual  states  that  per- 
sonnel who  earn  this  medal  for  the 
second  time  are  entitled  to  wear  a star 
as  an  indication  of  the  second  award. 

Since  we  have  earned  the  China 
Service  Medal  for  two  different  opera- 
tions, but  only  a few  months  apart  and 
under  the  same  extension  period  of  the 
medal,  are  we  entitled  to  wear  the 
star  indicating  the  second  award?— B.  F., 
YN,  USN. 

• Earning  the  China  Service  Medal 
for  two  different  occasions  within  the 
extended  period  (2  Sep  1945  to  an  open 
date)  does  not  entitle  you  to  wear  a 
star  on  the  ribbon  to  indicate  a second 
award. 

You  would  be  entitled  to  wear  a star 
on  the  ribbon  only  if  you  had  previ- 
ously earned  the  medal  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  7 Jul  1937  to  7 Sep 
1939,-Ed. 

Clothing  Allowance  for  Recruiters 

Sm:  AlStaCon  7,  issued  in  July  1955, 
states  that  personnel  on  recruiting  duty 
would  be  entitled  to  a supplementary 
clothing  allowance  if  they  have  at  least 
one  year  of  duty  remaining.  Would  a 
person  who  is  now  serving  on  recruiting 
duty  with  less  than  one  year  remaining 
on  his  current  tour,  but  who  has  re- 
ceived an  authorized  extension  of  duty, 
be  entitled  to  this  clothing  allowance?— 
R.E.W.,  DKC,  USN. 

• Paragraph  1 of  AlStaCon  7 au- 
thorized payment  of  special  supplemen- 
tary clothing  monetary  allowance  to 
persons  now  on  board  who  have  at 
least  one  year  remaining  on  current  tour 
of  recruiting  duty  as  of  1 Jul  1955. 
The  one  year  remaining  may  be  part  of 


TRICK  AT  THE  WHEEL  is  pulled  by 
N.  W.  Bryant,  SN,  USN,  while  at  sea 
in  the  store  ship  USS  Aldebaran. 


a normal  tour  of  duty,  an  extension  of 
recruiting  duty,  or  both  without  chang- 
ing your  entitlement  to  this  clothing 
allowance.— Ed. 

M/'$s/on  And  Attache  Duty 

Sm;  I applied  for  Embassy  or  At- 
tache duty  about  six  months  ago  and 
was  informed  that  there  were  sufficient 
men  on  the  waiting  list  in  my  rate  for 
this  duty.  Is  there  any  reason  to  pre- 
vent my  re-applying  for  tliis  duty? 

Moreover,  I understand  that  a man's 
name  is  removed  at  the  end  of  one  year 
and  also  upon  being  transferred.  Is  it 
possible  that  enough  men  have  had 
their  names  removed  by  this  time  to 
have  my  name  placed  on  the  list?— 
D.  H.  C.,  HMC(SS),  USN. 

• Personnel  at  sea  on  the  Mission 
and  Attache  Eligibility  List  are  given 
first  preference  for  all  assignments.  In 
view  of  the  large  number  of  HMCs  still 
on  the  eligibility  list,  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  will  be  selected  for  the  duty  you 
requested  before  completion  of  your 
present  tour  of  shore  duty  and  transfer 
to  sea.  You  may  resubmit  your  request 
one  year  from  date  of  reporting  to  sea 
duty.— Ed. 


Overseas  Duty  For  Tradevman 

Sm:  At  present,  I am  stationed 
USS  New  Jersey  (BB 
62).  I would  like  to 
know  the  procedure 
for  a tradevman  serv- 
ing in  a billet  such 
as  mine  to  get  over- 
seas shore  duty.  — 

D.S.,  TDAN,  USN.  Trodevman 


• Since  you  are  in  a rating  directly 
controlled  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, a request  for  overseas  duty 
should  be  submitted  in  letter  form  to 
the  Bureau.  If  you  are  ordered  to  over- 
seas duty  you  will  be  required  to  have 
the  necessary  obligated  service  to  com- 
plete the  tour  prescribed  for  the  area 
requested.— Ed. 


Reunion  Was  a Hit 

Sm:  Your  publication  notice  of  the 
third  reunion  of  the  Fifty-Ninth  U.S. 
Naval  Construction  Battalion,  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  has  been  a great  help  in  assuring 
a good  attendance.  It  has  also  been  help- 
ful in  locating  some  of  our  lost  mem- 
bers. Thanks  for  your  fine  cooperation. 

We  are  sending  you  a copy  of  our 
publication.  The  Fifty-Niner.—].P.R. 

• Your  kind  words  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated. We  are  always  happy  to 
assist  organizations  such  as  the  Fifty- 
Niner  Association  in  their  annual  re- 
unions. 

Your  eight-page  quarterly  tabloid  is 
a good  job,  lots  of  pictures  and  member 
news.  Good  luck  in  the  future.— Ed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Cent) 


'GUN  JOCKEYS'  SIT  upon  their  salty  mounts  to  wipe  spray  from  triple  eight- 
inch  guns  of  Number  Three  turret  of  USS  Salem  (CA  139)  while  in  the  Med. 


Profile  on  Frank  E.  Evans 

Sir:  Articles  have  appeared  in  All 
Hands  giving  credit  to  various  types  of 
vessels  in  the  Korean  conflict.  I have 
j’et  to  see  any  mention  of  uss  Frank  E. 
Evans  (DD  754),  part  of  DesDiv  131, 
which  was  among  tlie  first  of  the  Re- 
serve destroyers  to  be  re-commissioned 
from  the  mothball  fleet  and  arrive  in  the 
Korean  area.  By  Reserve,  1 mean  that 
tlie  officers  and  men  comprising  the 
crew  of  the  Evans  were  about  75  per 
cent  Reservists,  recalled  to  active  duty. 

As  I remember  it,  she  operated  with 
Task  Force  77  and  95  from  January 
1951  until  September  1951  and  had 
very  brief  tender  or  dockside  duty. 


Evans  spent  considerable  time  in  Won- 
san and  areas  further  up  and  down  the 
East  coast  of  Korea. 

I believe  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  officers  and  men  who  served  in  her. 
— R.J.C.,  RMCA,  usNR. 

• Take  a look  at  the  January  1953 
issue  of  All  Hands  and  you’ll  find  gen- 
erous reference  to  Reserve  Destroyer 
Evans. 

However,  here’s  a summary  of  her 
career. 

Evans’  first  duty,  after  commissioning 
in  February  1945,  was  screening  duty 
for  a convoy  en  route  to  Eniwetok. 

Until  the  end  of  the  war,  Evans 
served  as  a radar  picket  ship  at  Oki- 


nawa, and  then  remained  in  Asiatic 
waters  on  occupation  duties  until  March 
1946.  She  was  decommisioned  in  1949. 

Less  than  three  months  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  conflict  Evans  was 
taken  out  of  mothballs  and  placed  in 
active  service.  Because  of  the  emer- 
gency, 95  per  cent  of  her  crew  had  re- 
cently entered  the  Navy  from  civilian 
life,  either  as  Naval  Reservists  recalled 
to  active  duty  or  as  new  recruits  just 
out  of  training.  On  2 Jan  1951  she  de- 
parted San  Diego  for  the  Far  East  and 
combat  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet. 

On  16  Feb  1951  the  longest  sustained 
naval  bombardment  in  history  had  its 
start  when  United  Nations  ships  laid  off 
the  shore  of  Wonsan  and  razed  that 
large  eastern  seaport.  Two  battleships, 
three  cruiesrs,  34  destroyers,  and  11 
frigates  participated  in  this  siege.  Evans 
was  present  shortly  after  the  beginning, 
and  actively  participated  in  11  duels 
with  enemy  shore  batteries.  During 
these  actions  she  received  many  near 
misses,  some  of  which  sprayed  shrapnel 
or  splashed  water  aboard.  During  a 
counterbattery  action  on  18  June,  while 
she  was  patrolling  close  to  enemy  posi- 
tions, two  shellbursts  sprayed  one  side 
of  the  ship  with  shrapnel,  causing  30 
hits  on  the  decks  and  superstructure 
with  minor  injuries  to  four  of  the  crew. 
A total  of  71,800  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  pumped  into  the  area  during  the 
bombardments,  with  as  many  as  600 
enemy  troops  eliminated  in  a single 
day’s  bombardment. 

In  addition  to  the  Wonsan  action, 
DD  754  was  one  of  the  ships  which 
initiated  and  participated  in  the  con- 
tinuous siege  and  bombardment  of 
Songjin.  She  conducted  naval  gunfire 
missions  at  the  bombline  in  front  line 
support  of  United  Nations  forces  ashore 
and  also  at  Chongjin  against  important 
shore  installations,  enemy  junks,  sam- 
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ALL  HANDS 


Ship  Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  or- 
ganizations will  be  carried  in  this 
column  from  time  to  time.  In  planning 
a reunion,  best  results  will  be  obtained 
by  notifying  The  Editor,  All  Hands 
Magazine,  Room  1809,  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Department,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  four  or  more  months  in 
advance. 

• uss  West  Virginia  (BB  48)— A 
reunion  of  all  former  shipmates  will 
be  held  10  Dec  1955  at  the  VFW 
Hall,  Gardena,  Calif.  For  further  in- 
formation and  reservations,  contact 
R.  S.  Kronberger,  16422  S.  Vermont 
Ave.,  Gardena,  Calif. 

• 51st  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talion—A\\  former  members  of  this 
unit  interested  in  holding  a reunion 
with  date  and  place  to  be  determined 
by  mutual  consent,  should  write  to 
Thomas  J.  Sette,  1080  Theodora  St., 
Franklin  Square,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

• uss  Rhode  Island  (BB  17)  — 
Former  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship 
interested  in  holding  a reunion  should 
contact  E.  B.  Cook,  10  Post  Office 
Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.  Time,  place  and 
date  will  be  determined  by  mutual 
consent. 

• uss  Perry  (DMS  17)— World 
War  II  shipmates  interested  in  hold- 
ing a reunion  should  contact  Elmer  J. 
Michaels,  813  Hinman  St.,  Aurora,  111. 


pans,  and  carried  out  mining  operations 
off  the  northeast  of  Korea.  During  her 
tour  of  duty  she  expended  nearly  10,000 
rounds  of  5-inch  ammunition  on  enemy 
targets.  Besides  her  devastating  gunfire 
against  the  enemy,  she  aided  in  the 
rescue  of  six  United  Nations  pilots 
downed  off  the  east  coast  of  Korea,  and 
coordinated  and  controlled  day  and 
night  bombing  missions  for  Allied 
planes. 

On  24  Aug  1951,  Frank  E.  Evans 
sailed  from  Korea  homeward  bound. 
Upon  her  arrival  at  San  Diego,  she  had 
steamed  more  than  52,000  miles  in  car- 
rying the  war  to  enemy  shores.  In  1952 
she  conducted  another  Far  Eastern  tour 
of  duty,  and  at  present  is  still  active 
with  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

During  the  Korean  conflict  the  de- 
stroyer earned  the  Korean  Service 
Medal  with  six  Engagement  Stars  for 
participation  in  the  following  combat 
operations:  First  U.  N.  Counter  Offen- 
sive, Second  Korean  Winter,  Korean 
Defense  Summer-Fall  and  Korea,  Sum- 
mer-Fall. She  was  also  awarded  the 
China  Service  Medal  (extended).— Er>. 
Advance  Pay 

Sra:  I have  two  questions  regarding 
advance  pay  as  authorized  by  BuPers 
Manual,  Art.  A-4104: 

1.  Suppose  a chief  is  ordered  from  a 
ship  to  recruiting  duty  with  a tour  of 
three  weeks’  temporary  duty  under 
instruction  at  NTC  Bainbridge.  Is  it 


necessary  for  the  chief’s  original  Stand- 
ard Transfer  Order  to  bear  the  state- 
ment “entitled  to  two  months’  advance 
pay”? 

2.  Who  is  authorized  to  give  advance 
pay  besides  the  transferring  activity  and 
the  receiving  activity?  Could  any  dis- 
bursing officer?  Can  the  Disbursing 
Officer  at  NTC  Bainbridge  do  so? 

I have  always  thought  if  your  DD 
114  is  properly  certified,  any  disbmsing 
officer  who  handles  your  account  is 
authorized  to  make  the  advance,  and 
that  the  statement  on  the  STO  is  super- 
fluous. If  I am  wrong,  please  correct 
me.— C.  R.  L.,  PNC,  usn. 

• There  is  no  requirement  that  a 
statement  concerning  entitlement  to  an 
advance  of  pay  be  shown  on  the  Stand- 
ard Transfer  Order.  As  required  by 
NavCompt  Manual  (Par.  044285),  a 
Military  Pay  Order  (DD  Form  114) 
stating  the  number  of  months’  advance 
pay  authorized  and  bearing  a certifica- 
tion of  your  obligated  active  service  will 
substantiate  payment. 

In  the  case  of  permanent  change  of 
station  orders  with  temporary  duty  en 
route,  an  advance  of  pay  may  be  made 
by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  tempo- 
rary duty  station.— Ed. 

Service  Requirement  For  LDO 

Sra:  In  regard  to  Limited  Duty 
Officer  appointments  is  it  necesary 
that  the  service  requirement  of  10  years 
be  continuous?— R.  C.  M.,  YNC,  usn. 

• No.  The  service  requirement  stip- 
ulates that  all  applicants  for  the  Limited 
Duty  Officer  Program  must  have  com- 
pleted 10  years  of  active  naval  service 
on  or  before  1 January  of  the  year  the 
appointment  will  first  be  effected. 
Broken  service  is  acceptable.— Ev. 


Why  Eliminate  White  Socks? 

Sir:  Why  did  the  Navy  eliminate 
white  socks?— T.D.C.,  SN,  usn. 

• The  elimination  of  white  socks 
with  white  uniforms  was  on  the  basis 
of  these  recommendations  from  the 
Fleet:  Black  socks  are  more  appro- 
priate ivith  black  shoes;  the  number 
of  different  articles  required  in  the 
enlisted  minimum  outfit  would  be 
reduced;  and  one  cause  of  out-of- 
uniform  trouble  on  liberty  and  at  in- 
spections would  be  removed.— Et>. 


Allowance  for  Mess  Jackets? 

Sra:  Are  there  any  regulations  provid- 
ing initial  allowance  for  mess  jackets  for 
stewards?  When  men  were  recruited  as 
mess  attendants,  they  were  issued  four 
mess  jackets. 

Now  tliat  stewardsmen  become  TAs 
only  after  completion  of  recruit  training, 
should  they  not  be  issued  mess  jackets? 
This  important  part  of  a stewardsman’s 
clothing  must  now  be  purchased  out  of 
his  own  money.— J. A. S.,  SDC,  usn. 

• Personnel  detailed  as  stewards  buy 
their  own  mess  jackets,  as  part  of  their 
working  gear,  and  receive  the  normal 
quarterly  maintenance  allowance  au- 
thorized enlisted  personnel  to  help  de- 
fray expenses. 

The  same  principle  would  apply  if 
you  were  to  perform  deck  or  engineering 
duties  you  would  purchase  dungarees 
and  general  purpose  shoes. 

The  quarterly  maintenance  allowances 
were  created  to  provide  personnel  with 
additional  funds  to  buy  work  clothing 
which  is  more  often  than  the  dress 
garments.— Ed. 


Navy  Happy  Hour,  1911  Style 


Sir:  I am  sending  you  a souvenir  of 
the  “Old  Navy”  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you.  It  was  found  among  my 
father’s  memoirs  of  his  service  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.— Charles 
R.  Ingalls,  ICC,  usn. 

•*  Amidst  the  noise  of  rattling 
chairs  and  a rendition  of  “Royal  Barn 
Dance”  by  the  ship’s  band,  guests  and 
crew  of  uss  North  Carolina  scrambled 
for  seats  near  ringside.  Some  were 
eating  ham  sandwiches,  others  chose 
bananas  or  oranges  or  ice  cream  and 
cake. 

In  this  setting,  the  “Old  Navy” 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  second  half 
of  a smoker  given  by  the  crew  of  uss 
North  Carolina  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba.  The  date— 19  May  1911. 

Earlier  there  had  been  a 20-minute 
intermission,  during  which  lunch  and 
refreshments  were  served  on  the  main 
deck. 

Other  than  the  refreshments,  the 
“Old  Navy’s”  Happy  Hour  wasn’t 
much  different  from  the  1955  version. 


judging  from  the  program  and  menu 
you  sent  us. 

The  entertainment  following  the  in- 
termission was  much  the  same  type  as 
that  performed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  smoker.  A “moving  picture”  was 
shown,  followed  by  a “boxing  bout”  at 
“catchweight.”  Then  there  was  a per- 
formance by  “Whistling  Jones"  and 
another  bout.  When  the  final  gong 
sounded  in  the  match  between  two 
122-lb.  contestants  from  uss  Tennes- 
see, the  ship’s  band  struck  up  again, 
and  the  Happy  Hour  was  over. 

There  were  four  boxing  matches  and 
one  wrestling  match  in  all,  each  fol- 
lowed by  some  sort  of  entertainment. 
In  those  days  a boxing  match  con- 
sisted of  six  two-minute  rounds,  twice 
as  long  as  the  present  Navy  bouts. 

In  case  old  timers  remember  that 
far  back,  the  movie  for  the  day  was  a 
drama  entitled  “Cy’s  Merry  Widows.” 

Many  thanks  for  sending  us  the  his- 
torical material,  chief,  and  good  luck 
with  your  recruiting.— Ed. 
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MarCorps  Anniversary  — 


180  Years  of  Semper  Fi' 


The  United  States  Marine  Corps 
* this  month  celebrates  the  180th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  On  10 
November  throughout  the  world 
where  Marine  complements  are  serv- 
ing, oflBcers  in  dress  uniform  will  use 
their  ceremonial  swords  to  cut  elabo- 
rate cakes.  Marines  from  the  com- 
mandant right  on  down  to  the 
rawest  recruits  at  Parris  Island  and 
San  Diego  will  add  their  bit  to  the 
festivities.  And  Navymen  around  the 
world  will  be  thinking  up  new  epi- 
thets, using  sueh  terms  as  “glory 
boys,”  “jarheads”  and  “seagoing  bell- 
hops”—an  outward  sign  of  the  envy 
and  friendly  rivalry  existing  between 
Marines  and  Navymen. 


A knowledge  of  Marine  Corps  his- 
tory, however,  will  go  a long  way 
toward  explaining  why  Marines  feel 
the  way  they  do  about  the  Corps— 
and  why  the  nation  feels  the  way  it 
does  about  its  “ever  ready”  fighting 
force. 

The  Corps  had  its  beginning  in  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  10  Nov  177.5,  a resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  raising  of  two 
battalions  to  be  known  as  the  First 
and  Second  Battalions  of  American 
Marines.  The  resolution  also  speei- 
fied  “That  particular  care  be  taken 
that  no  persons  be  appointed  to  of- 
fices, or  enlisted  into  said  battalions, 
but  such  as  are  good  seamen,  or  so 


MARINES  MADE  HISTORY  IN  1953  as  part  of  first  forces  to  maneuver  under 
A-bomb's  mushroom.  Here,  machine  gunners  are  silhouetted  at  Yucca  Flat. 


acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  as 
to  be  able  to  serve  to  advantage  by 
sea  when  required.” 

The  purpose  of  these  Continental 
Marines  was  to  take  part  in  the 
American  Revolution  against  the 
British,  and  their  “recruiting  station” 
was  the  fabled  Tun  Tavern  in  Phila- 
delphia. Organizing,  equipping  and 
training  this  embryonic  corps  pro- 
ceeded almost  immediately,  but  it 
was  not  until  1776  that  the  Marines 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  their  repu- 
tation. 

This  “cornerstone”  was  a landing 
in  the  Bahamas,  where  the  British 
Lord  Dunmore  had  collected  a con- 
siderable store  of  provisions  and  set 
up  a base  for  attacking  the  American 
coast.  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins  or- 
dered his  squadron  to  the  Bahamas 
in  mid-February  1776  for  operations 
against  Lord  Dunmore’s  forces.  Once 
on  the  scene  he  decided  to  attack  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  capture  the  Britisher’s  sup- 
plies. This  crippling  action  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  220  Ma- 
rines and  50  sailors  under  Major 
Samuel  Nicholas,  senior  officer  of 
the  Corps.  Within  a few  hours  the 
Marines  had  taken  possession  of  the 
enemy  defense  works  and  a quantity 
of  stores  and  cannon. 

Marines  were  also  active  elsewhere 
in  the  Revolution,  serving  in  Wash- 
ington’s Army  at  the  Second  Battle 
of  Trenton  and  the  Battle  of  Prince- 
ton, in  a river  expedition  to  New 
Orleans,  with  John  Paul  Jones  in  his 
raid  on  Whitehaven,  England,  and  in 
defense  of  Charleston  during  May 
1780. 

With  the  end  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Marines  followed  other  conti- 
nental armed  forces  into  oblivion, 
only  to  be  reorganized  in  1798  as  a 
result  of  repeated  molestation  of 
American  shipping  during  troubles 
between  France  and  Britain  (1791- 
1815).  Although  the  Jay  Treaty  of 
1795  induced  the  British  to  cease 
harrying  our  vessels,  French  raids  on 
our  merchantmen  continued,  so  Con- 
gress in  May  1798  authorized  seizure 
of  belhgerent  French  vessels  in 
American  waters.  It  was  for  this  un- 
declared war  with  France  (1798- 
1801)  that  the  Act  of  11  Jul  1798 
reestablished  the  Corps,  and  Ma- 
rines served  on  most  American  ves- 
sels during  this  period,  including 


MARINES  MAKE  FIRST  LANDING  in  Korea  in  1871  to  storm  Fort  Ch'ojijin  and 
get  their  first  taste  of  the  terrain  they  would  fight  on  again  in  later  years. 


uss  Constellation  which  saw  action 
in  the  two  most  notable  frigate  duels 
of  the  war. 

During  the  same  “war,”  Marine 
Corps  units  racked  up  the  first  of 
their  “peaeetime”  landings— the  suc- 
cessful seizure  of  the  paeket  Sand- 
wich in  Puerto  Plata  harbor,  Santo 
Domingo.  On  12  May  1800  a force  of 
80  sailors  and  Marines  transferred  to 
the  sloop  Sally  and  sailed  in  broad 
daylight  into  the  harbor,  defended  by 
some  500  Frenchmen.  Beneath  the 
guns  of  the  Freneh  fort  they  boarded 
and  captured  the  packet,  took  the 
fort  and  spiked  its  guns— and  sailed  oflF 
with  their  prize  after  waiting  over- 
night for  a favorable  wind. 

A year  later,  in  May  1801,  the  stage 
was  set  for  Marine  landings  in  Tripoli. 
The  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  one  of  the  pi- 
ratical Barbary  states  rulers  who  had 
been  exaeting  tribute  from  merchant- 
men, picked  that  time  to  deelare  war 
on  the  United  States  beeause  the 
Americans  hadn’t  been  paying  enough 
tribute.  A bloekade  was  immediately 
established,  to  which  most  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  was  com- 
mitted for  several  years.  Marines  were 
on  hand  when  the  grounded  frigate 
Philadelphia  was  taken  in  Tripoli  har- 
bor. They  made  a bloody  attack  on 
Tripolitan  gunboats  in  August  1803, 
and  forcefully  illustrated  the  advan- 
tage of  disciplined  and  skilled  troops 
over  untrained  forces.  Marines  from 
the  brig  Argus  helped  to  weld  a mass 
of  mercenaries  into  an  army  whieh 
marehed  600  gruelling  miles  across 
the  Libyan  desert  to  eapture  the 
walled  port  city  of  Derne,  Tripoli. 
The  Marines,  under  Lieutenant  Pres- 
ley N.  O’Bannon,  seized  the  harbor 
fort  and  turned  its  guns  on  the  Tri- 


politans themselves  — after  hoisting 
the  Ameriean  flag  for  the  first  time 
on  a fortress  in  the  Old  World. 

When  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Britain  (War  of  1812)  the 
Corps  had  about  a thousand  men. 
They  fought  on  both  land  and  sea. 
They  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  (10  Sep  1813)  and  the  epic 
battle  between  Constitution  and 
Guerriere  in  August  1812.  They  also 
fought  in  the  duel  between  uss 


Chesapeake  and  hms  Shannon,  the 
battle  in  which  Captain  James  Law- 
rence uttered  the  immortal  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship.” 

Meanwhile,  a Marine  detachment 
serving  with  Captain  David  Porter 
in  the  Pacific  participated  in  actions 
against  British  ships  and  a war  with 
Marquesan  natives. 

Even  in  the  “peaceful”  years  be- 
tween 1815  (when  the  Barbary  eor- 
sairs  were  finally  put  down)  and  the 


FLEET  MARINES  HIT  BEACH  at  Saipan  under  heavy  enemy  automatic  weapons  fire  while  Navy  ships  lend  support. 


180  YEARS  OF  'SEMPER  FI' 


1836-37  “Florida  war”  with  the 
Seminole  Indians,  the  Corps  found 
plenty  of  excitement.  In  addition  to 
their  routine  duties,  the  Marines  were 
called  in  to  quell  a serious  prison  re- 
volt in  Massachusetts,  to  eliminate 
Spanish  pirates  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Malay  pirates  in  Sumatra.  Dur- 
ing the  great  fire  in  New  York 
(1835)  they  were  called  on  for  po- 
lice duties  to  prevent  looting. 

In  December  1835,  when  the 
Seminole  Indians  began  attacking 
troops  sent  to  Florida  to  move  them 
to  western  reservations,  the  Navy’s 
West  India  squadron  was  ordered  to 
help  subdue  them.  Marines  from  the 
squadron  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke,  on 
Tampa  Bay,  just  in  time  to  help 
ward  off  a serious  attack.  The  Creek 
Indians  picked  this  same  period  to 
go  on  the  warpath— and  available 
Army  forces  were  not  enough  to  han- 
dle this  additional  uprising.  A hastily- 
mobilized  Marine  force  under 
Colonel  Commandant  Archibald 
Henderson  soon  brought  the  Creeks 
under  control,  however,  and  Hender- 
son led  his  force  on  south  to  fight 
the  Seminoles. 

In  Florida  they  joined  the  Army  in 
harassing  the  Seminoles  by  destroy- 
ing their  crops  and  breaking  up  their 
camps,  a campaign  which  forced  the 
Indians  into  a general  surrender.  The 
surrender  proved  to  be  temporary, 
since  the  Seminoles  soon  slipped  back 
into  their  swamps  and  reopened  the 
war.  Marines  remained  on  the  job, 
along  with  a special  naval  expedi- 
tion, until  mid-1842  when  the  Semi- 
noles were  given  a small  reservation 
in  the  Everglades. 


The  California  and  Mexican  wars 
(1846-1848)  once  again  found  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  van.  In  eastern 
Mexico,  seagoing  Marines  helped 
capture  and  occupy  the  major  ports, 
while  a special  Marine  battalion 
served  in  General  Winfield  Scott’s 
army  during  the  war’s  most  decisive 
campaign.  Marines  were  in  the  first 
group  to  make  the  triumphant  entry 
into  the  enemy  capital,  where  they 
cleared  looters  out  of  the  National 
Palace— the  “Halls  of  Montezuma.” 

Elsewhere  in  the  west.  Marines  of 
the  Pacific  squadron  played  a part  in 
operations  in  California  and  along 
the  coasts  of  Lower  California  and 
Mexico.  At  the  close  of  the  fracas 
General  Scott  was  to  state  that  he 
had  placed  Marines  where  the  hard- 
est work  was  to  be  accomplished, 
and  that  he  had  never  found  his  con- 
fidence misplaced.  , 

The  1850s  were  full  years  for  the 
Leathernecks,  with  each  new  assign- 
ment adding  glory  to  their  standard: 

• Marines  were  with  Perry  in  Ja- 
pan ( 1853-54) , their  showy  uniforms 
and  superior  military  bearing  doing 
much  to  impress  the  Japanese  with 
the  importance  of  the  expedition. 

• Marines  in  1856  saw  action  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  Early  in 
January  Marines  stationed  on  board 
the  sloop-of-war  Decatur  engaged 
several  hundred  Indians  threatening 
the  town  of  Seattle,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  drove  them  off  after  six 
hours  of  firing.  In  November,  Ma- 
rines captured  and  destroyed  four 
forts  at  Canton,  China,  after  the  forts 
had  fired  on  one  of  the  boats  of  our 
East  India  Squadron. 


• The  year  1858  found  Marines 
being  used  to  chastise  Fiji  Islanders 
for  the  murder  of  two  American  citi- 
zens; acting  as  a deterrent  to  an  up- 
rising in  Montevideo,  Urugay;  and 
accompanying  an  expedition  to  re- 
solve U.  S.  troubles  with  Paraguay. 
In  August  1858  Marines  were  called 
out  to  guard  government  buildings 
on  Staten  Island  against  citizens  who 
objected  to  their  use  as  a “receiving 
station”  for  yellow  fever  patients. 
Later  the  same  year  a detachment  of 
Marines  put  down  the  insurrection 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  capturing  John 
Brown  in  the  process. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  Leathernecks  were  called 
on  to  put  down  another  insurrection, 
this  one  in  Panama,  and  to  protect 
the  property  of  Americans  in  western 
Africa  during  a fight  between  native 
and  Portuguese  elements. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  the  Marines,  like  the  Army  and 
Navy,  lost  many  officers  and  men  to 
the  Southern  forces.  Although  these 
losses  seriously  impaired  the  Corps’ 
efficiency  at  first.  Marines  performed 
oustanding  service  both  on  land  and 
at  sea.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
operation  in  which  Leathernecks  par- 
ticipated was  the  blockade  of  the 
Confederacy  and  the  supporting  cap- 
ture of  Southern  ports  and  coastal 
fortifications.  Eventually  the  North 
closed  every  Confederate  port  but 
Charleston  and  Wilmington  and  (al- 
though less  spectacular  than  the 
great  land  battles)  the  successful 
blockade  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  single  factors  in  the  South’s 
collapse. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Marines 
participated  in  the  victorious  landing 
operations  at  Hatteras  Inlet  and  Fort 
Fisher,  N.  C.,  and  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
They  also  fought  aboard  uss  Cum- 
berland, Congress  and  Minnesota 
when  those  ships  were  attacked  by 
the  Confederate  ironclad  Merrimack 
in  Hampton  Roads,  and  saw  action 
in  a number  of  other  fights  with 
Confederate  vesesls. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  Marine  gun 
crews  with  Admiral  Farra  gut’s  forces 
participated  in  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  the  fighting  at  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson,  Miss.,  and  the  Bat- 
tle of  Mobile  Bay. 

Besides  these  operations,  a Marine 
battalion  helped  put  down  the  1863 
draft  riots  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
1864  another  battalion  helped  pro- 
tect the  railroad  above  Washington 

ALL  HANDS 


CHATEAU-THIERRY,  BELLEAU  WOOD  are  among  battles  bringing  glory  to 
Marines  in  WW  I.  Here,  machine-gun  section  moves  up  through  French  hills. 


when  General  Jubal  A.  Early’s  raid 
threatened  to  cut  the  capital  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Marines  were  called 
on  to  perform  their  duties  in  many 
places,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
expedition  being  the  one  to  “Corea” 
in  1871.  This  expedition  was  or- 
ganized under  RADM  John  Rodgers 
to  negotiate  with  the  Koreans  for 
protection  of  Americans  shipwrecked 
on  the  peninsula,  a number  of  whom 
had  already  been  killed  by  natives. 
Apparently  successful  negotiations 
were  underway  when  Korean  forts 
on  the  Han  river  opened  fire  on  a 
peaceful  surveying  party.  When  no 
apology  was  forthcoming,  the  squad- 
ron’s 105  marines  spearheaded  a 
landing  force  which  captured  several 
smaller  forts  with  little  trouble. 

The  Marines  then  led  a ridge-to- 
ridge  advance  on  the  most  important 
fort,  a circular  redoubt  mounting  182 
guns.  Then  sailors  and  Marines 
stormed  the  Citadel,  as  the  fort  was 
called,  and  drove  off  the  Koreans  in 
a desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
Thus,  according  to  Admiral  Rodgers, 
“was  a treacherous  assault  upon  our 
people  and  an  insult  to  our  flag  re- 
dressed.” 

Other  services  performed  by  the 
Marines  from  1865  to  1898  included: 

• Prevention  of  looting  following 
the  fires  which  destroyed  part  of 
Portland,  Me.,  in  July  1866,  and  the 
great  Boston  fires  in  1872  and  1873. 

• Punishment  of  natives  who  mur- 
dered the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
American  bark  Rover  (1867)  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Formosa  coast. 

• Aiding  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  raids  on  illegal  liquor  es- 
tablishments in  Philadelphia  (1867) 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1870-71). 

• Protection  of  Americans  in  Pa- 
nama in  1873,  during  a fight  for  pos- 
session of  the  Panamanian  govern- 
ment. 

The  conflict  with  Spain  added 
greatly  to  the  prestige  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  When  uss  Maine  exploded 
and  sank  in  Havana  Harbor,  28  Ma- 
rines were  among  the  266  men  who 
lost  their  lives.  One  of  the  heroes  of 
the  occasion  was  a Marine  private 
who  calmly  made  his  way  below 
deck,  reported  to  the  captain  of  the 
rapidly  sinking  ship  and  accompa- 
nied him  topside.  Marines  of  Dewey’s 
squadron  at  Manila,  where  the  first 
American  blow  was  struck  on  1 May 
1898,  manned  the  squadron’s  sec- 


KOREA AGAIN — Marine  gunner  holds  deadly  duel  with  communist  gunners  on 
far  ridge.  Below:  Marines  developed  new  tactics  using  copters  for  combat. 


ondary  batteries.  The  same  Marines 
took  possession  of  the  Cavite  naval 
station  two  days  later. 

Other  Marines  helped  take  posses- 
sion of  Guam  on  21  Jun  1898,  and  a 
Marine  battalion  formed  the  island’s 
first  American  garrison.  Another  bat- 
talion made  the  first  American  land- 
ings in  Cuba,  setting  up  an  advance 
base  for  the  naval  forces  blockading 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  Santiago  Harbor, 
Cuba.  Later  they  forced  surrender  of 
the  port  of  Manzanilla.  Leathernecks 
also  participated  in  the  unopposed 
capture  of  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  postwar  occupation  of  Cuba. 

In  February  1899,  soon  after  U.  S. 
troops  had  taken  over  the  Philip- 
pines, insurrectionists  came  alive, 
killing  or  wounding  almost  1200 
Americans  in  the  first  two  months  of 


LEATHERNECKS  FIRE  from  rigging  of  USS  Wasp  as  it  engages  HMS  Reindeer 
during  War  of  1812.  The  thousand-man  Corps  fought  on  both  land  and  sea. 
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fighting.  By  October  1900  enough 
Marines  had  arrived  in  the  islands  to 
form  the  first  real  brigade  in  the 
Corps’  history,  and  Marines  fought 
numerous  skiimishes  with  the  rebels 
on  Luzon  before  the  Army’s  capture 
of  Aguinaldo  in  March  1901  virtually 
ended  resistance  on  that  island.  Ma- 
rines continued  in  action  on  Samar 
well  into  1902,  however. 

In  China  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  an 
anti-foreign  outbreak  in  the  spring  of 
1900,  threatened  Americans,  with 
serious  fighting  breaking  out  on  24 
June  around  tire  embassies  in  Peking. 
The  American  legation  guard  of  48 
Marines  and  tluee  sailors  helped 
bring  about  an  uneasy  armistice  on 
16  July,  giving  various  governments 
time  to  rush  troops  into  the  area. 

American  reinforcements  joining 
the  international  force  included  tire 
First  Marine  Regiment,  plus  a 112- 
man  force  from  the  Philippines.  By 
3 August,  18,600  Allied  troops 
started  on  the  march  from  Tientsin 
to  Peking  and  the  beleaguered  lega- 
tions. The  Marines  saw  action  with 
this  force  in  sporadic  fighting  along 
the  way,  and  in  the  Battle  of  Peking 
(15-19  Aug  1900)  which  ended  the 
uprising. 

From  the  Boxer  Rebellion  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  War, 
Marine  units  served  all  over  the 
globe— in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Korea;  guarding  a diplomatic 
mission  traveling  to  Abyssinia  by 
camel;  in  Cuba,  Panama  and  Nica- 
ragua; in  Vera  Cruz  and  Haiti.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  event  of  the 
period,  however,  was  the  birth  of 
Marine  Corps  aviation  in  May  1912, 
when  First  Lieutenant  Alfred  A. 
Cunningham  reported  to  the  Naval 
Academy  for  duty  “in  connection 
with  aviation.” 

Other  oflBcers  promptly  followed  in 
his  steps,  but  they  were  little  more 
than  Navy  aviators  in  a different  uni- 
form until  1915,  when  a Marine 
Corps  aviation  company  of  10  officers 
and  40  enhsted  men  was  authorized. 


By  6 Apr  1917  this  aviation  unit  had 
a strength  of  seven  pilots  and  43 
men,  and  was  tabbed  the  Marine 
Aviation  Section,  U.  S.  Naval  Aero- 
nautic Station,  at  Pensacola.  Further 
expansion  saw  this  unit  divided  into 
the  1st  Marine  Aeronautic  Company 
(primarily  a seaplane  outfit),  with 
10  officers  and  93  men,  and  the  1st 
Marine  Aviation  Squadron  with  24 
officers  and  237  men.  The  entire 
Corps  at  this  time  had  a strength  of 
some  13,500.  By  the  Armistice  the 
aviation  wing  had  nearly  300  officers 
and  more  than  2000  enlisted  men. 

Some  31,000  “groundpounders,” 
USMC-style,  also  fought  “Over 
There”  with  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  the  4th  Marine  Bri- 
gade seeing  action  with  the  Army’s 
Second  Division,  while  the  5th  Bri- 
gade (which  did  not  reach  France 
until  later  in  the  war)  was  used 
chiefly  for  guard  duty  with  the 
supply  setup.  The  4th  Brigade,  con- 
sisting of  two  regiments  and  a ma- 
chine-gun battalion,  first  saw  action 
in  the  front  lines  near  Verdun,  then 
moved  on  to  the  Chateau-Thierry 
sector,  where  the  Brigade  captured 
Hill  142,  Bouresches  and  the  section 
of  Belleau  Wood  which  the  French 
later  renamed  “Bois  de  la  Brigade  de 
Marine.”  After  that  the  Marines 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  battles 
of  Aisne-Mame,  St.  Mihiel,  Blanc 
Mont  and  the  Meuse-Argonne.  The 
Brigade  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1919,  following  occupation 
service  in  Germany. 

The  period  of  peace  between 
World  War  I and  World  War  II  was 
anything  but  peaceful  for  the  United 
States  Marines.  In  Haiti,  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  Nicaragua— where 
they  had  seen  off-again-on-again 
service  for  years— they  quelled  armed 
revolts,  and  organized  native  police 
forces  to  handle  insurrections  after 
the  Marines  had  withdrawn.  Except 
for  brief  periods.  Marine  forces  of 
varying  size  served  in  Nicaragua  from 
May  1912  to  January  1933,  in  Haiti 


from  1915  to  1934  and  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  from  1916  to  1924. 
Leathernecks  patrolled  mountains 
and  jungles,  fought  rebels  and  ban- 
dits, supervised  elections,  promoted 
education,  rehabilitated  government 
finances,  built  roads  and  operated 
military  governments. 

During  encounters  with  rebels  and 
bandits.  Marine  flyers  pioneered  in 
the  development  of  dive-bombing, 
glide-bombing  and  ground-directed 
close  air  support.  They  also  gained 
valuable  experience  in  casualty  evac- 
uation, cargo  and  passenger  trans- 
port, aerial  photography,  reconnais- 
sance and  other  operations. 

Marines  also  became  involved  in 
domestic  affairs  in  1921  when  Presi- 
dent Harding  directed  the  Corps  to 
undertake  protection  of  the  U.  S. 
mails— a task  made  necessary  by  the 
great  rise  in  mail  robberies  which 
followed  World  War  I. 

During  the  1920s  and  ’30s  Ma- 
rines were  almost  continually  in 
China,  where  civil  strife  and  hostili- 
ties with  Japan  frequently  endan- 
gered American  lives  and  property. 
Troublesome  conditions  in  1924  re- 
quired the  strong  protective  arm  of 
the  Marines,  and  in  1927  a force  of 
some  5000  was  stationed  at  various 
points  on  the  China  mainland,  prin- 
cipally in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin.  The 
4th  Marines,  nicknamed  the  “China 
Regiment,”  landed  at  Shanghai  in 
March  1927  and  remained  for  almost 
15  years.  About  a week  before  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  most  of  this 
outfit  sailed  for  the  Phihppines, 
where  they  were  captured  after  fight- 
ing at  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 

Between  the  two  world  wars  the 
Corps  also  developed  its  techniques 
and  doctrines  of  amphibious  warfare, 
from  “advance  base  work”  in  1901, 
through  simulated  ship-to-shore  at- 
tacks to  the  creation  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  in  1933.  New  tools 
(such  as  landing  craft)  were  devel- 
oped, new  techniques  (such  as  com- 
bat unit  loading)  were  appHed  and 


D-DAY  AT  PELELIU  as  Marines  head  for  the  enemy-held  beach  in  amphibious  tanks  after  Navy  bombardment. 


'FROM  THE  HALLS  OF  MONTEZUMA  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli'— Paintings  show 
Marines  entering  Mexico  City  (1847),  and  raising  U.S.  Flag  at  Tripoli  (1805). 


new  tactical  units  (such  as  the  shore 
party  battalion)  were  created.  By 
December  1941  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Fleet  Marine  Forces  made  up 
approximately  half  of  the  entire 
Corps  of  some  70,000  men. 

In  that  December,  Marines  were 
stationed  throughout  the  world. 
About  2000  were  serving  in  China 
and  the  Philippines.  Several  thou- 
sand more  were  on  duty  at  naval 
stations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Guam,  Wake,  Midway,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in 
Cuba.  Marines  were  in  Iceland,  on 
various  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Caribbean  area,  and  in  England  and 
northern  Ireland. 

When  war  finally  broke  over  tbe 
Pacific  the  Marines  were  ready— and 
they  managed  to  stay  in  the  thick  of 
the  fighting  until  the  occupation  of 
Japan  44  months  later.  In  the  first 
few  days  of  the  war  a handful  of 
Leathernecks  put  up  a heroic  de- 
fense of  Wake  Island,  and  a Marine 
regiment  fought  alongside  the  Army 
at  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  In  June 
1942  Marine  flyers  helped  turn  back 
the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  Battle  of 
Midway— Japan’s  first  decisive  naval 
defeat  in  350  years  and  a turning 
point  of  the  war.  Two  months  later- 
al Guadalcanal— the  Marines  opened 
the  counter-offensive  against  Japan. 

With  the  success  of  that  initial 
jump  behind  them.  Leathernecks  be- 
gan landing  all  over  the  place;  New 


Georgia,  Bouganville  and  Cape  Glou- 
cester, New  Britain.  In  the  Central 
Pacific  they  jumped  on  Tarawa,  Kwa- 
jalein,  Majuro,  Eniwetok,  Saipan, 
Guam  and  Tinian.  In  September 
1944  they  hit  Peleliu  in  the  Western 
Carolines,  and  the  following  month 
Marine  artillerymen  landed  in  the 
Philippines  with  the  Army.  The 
Leatherneck  assault  at  Iwo  Jima  in 
February  1945,  and  tbe  joint  Army- 
Marine  landing  at  Okinawa  that 
April,  capped  by  the  atomic  bomb, 
forced  Japan  to  surrender. 

During  the  war  the  Marine  Corps 
reached  a peak  strength  of  475,604 
officers,  men  and  women.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  Women’s  Reserve  was  es- 
tablished in  February  1943,  and 
during  the  war  some  23,000  women 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  served 
in  clerical  and  specialist  billets. 

Korea,  and  the  activation  of  the 
First  Provisional  Marine  Brigade  on 
7 Jul  1950,  brought  the  Marines  into 
action  once  again.  Jumping  into  ac- 
tion at  the  Pusan  perimeter  on  7 Au- 
gust, the  Leathernecks  added  some 
strange  names  to  their  “glory  roster” 
before  tbe  truce  was  signed  on  27  Jul 
1953— Chosin  Reservoir,  the  Punch- 
bowl, Siberia  Hill,  Old  Baldy,  the 
Hook,  Bunker  Hill,  Reno  and  Vegas 
were  added  to  the  long  list  of  battles 
that  make  the  Marine  Corps  one  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  fighting  or- 
ganizations. 

Statistically,  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 


sion (which  had  absorbed  the  provi- 
sional brigade)  and  the  1st  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing  each  won  two  Korean 
Presidential  Unit  Citations,  while  the 
Division  also  was  awarded  two  U.  S. 
PUCs  and  the  air  wing  received  the 
Army’s  Distinguished  Unit  Citation. 
Individual  Marines  were  awarded  42 
Medals  of  Honor  and  more  than  5000 
Navy  Crosses,  Silver  Star  Medals 
and  Bronze  Star  Medals. 

Just  as  World  War  II  found  the 
Marines  pioneering  in  amphibious 
warfare  techniques,  Korea  found 
them  pioneering  in  the  tactical  use 
of  helicopters.  Officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Schools  had  written  the  first 
manual  of  helicopter  combat  doctrine 
back  in  1947,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict presented  a readymade  proving 
ground.  Leatherneck  pilots  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  the  helicop- 
ter’s versatility  in  combat  tactics  as 
well  as  in  reconnaissance. 

The  history  briefed  here  covers 
180  years  of  Marine  Corps  existence, 
years  which  have  given  the  Corps 
plenty  to  be  proud  of.  But  the  men 
and  women  participating  in  the  cake 
cuttings  and  the  birthday  balls  aren’t 
yet  ready  to  rest  on  the  laurels 
earned  in  some  300  landings  and  in- 
numerable lesser  assignments,  carried 
out  “by  direction  of  the  President.” 
—Barney  Baugh,  JOl,  usn. 
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LANDING  FORCE  detachment  of  Marines  in  USS  Roanoke  (CL  145)  stands 
full  battle  inspection.  Below.  Marines  descend  to  landing  craft  in  exercises. 


r\tnuNG  THE  180  YEARS  of  its  exist- 
^ ence,  the  Marine  Corps  has  been 
one  of  the  world’s  finest  fighting  out- 
fits. Today,  complete  with  an  air  arm 
and  the  modern  implements  of  war- 
fare, it  is  far  removed  from  the  early 
organization— except  in  its  basic  job. 

As  in  1775,  the  prime  objective  of 
the  Corps  is  the  same— to  fight  the 
enemy  wherever  he  may  be. 

The  written  mission  of  the  Corps, 
as  stated  in  oflBcial  documents  today, 
reads  diSerently  from  the  one  laid 
down  by  the  early  leaders  of  the 
U.  S.,  but  the  basic  concept  is  the 
same,  to  seek  and  destroy  the  enemy 
and  protect  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  in  time  of  need. 

Sea-Soldier< 

The  historic  battles  that  Marines 
have  waged  in  carrying  out  their  mis- 
sions have  filled  history  pages  and 
newspaper  headlines,  but  a little 
known  incident  that  illustrates  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Corps,  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Tientsin,  China,  in 
1927. 

Tientsin  was  surging  with  political 
unrest  at  that  time  and  the  many 
Americans  living  in  the  city  were  in 
fear  of  their  lives.  Their  only  protec- 
tion against  the  many  riots  and  street 
fights  was  a handful  of  U.  S.  Ma- 
rines. One  evening  when  a bad  riot 
broke  out  near  the  American  settle- 
ment, a hurry-up  call  was  put 
through  to  the  Marine  barracks,  re- 
questing protection. 

Shortly  after  the  call  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  barricaded  in  their 
homes,  noticed  that  the  square, 
where  the  rioting  had  been  taking 
place,  had  grown  silent.  They  sent 
a man  out  to  see  if  everything  was 
safe.  He  was  also  instructed  to  give 
the  Marines  thanks  for  their  speedy 
assistance. 

The  man  entered  the  square,  but 
couldn’t  see  a soul.  After  looking  all 
around  he  at  last  located  a lone  Ma- 
rine sergeant  standing  under  a tree, 
his  rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder.  The 
civilian  approached  and  inquired, 
“Where  are  the  rest  of  the  Marines?” 

“Rest  of  the  Marines?”  questioned 
the  sergeant  in  surprise.  “You  only 
reported  one  riot  didn’t  you?  Head- 
quarters only  sent  one  Marine.” 

Whether  or  not  that  story  is  true, 
no  one  can  say.  However  it  is  a good 
indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
both  the  American  public  and  the 
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men  in  the  Marine  Corps  hold  the 
Marine  Corps.  It’s  a sure  bet  that 
the  story,  and  many  others  like  it, 
will  be  making  the  rounds  this 
month  as  the  Corps  celebrates  its 
anniversary.  However,  trying  to 
separate  the  true  facts  from  the 
legends  about  the  Marines  is  like 
trying  to  separate  black  and  white 
marbles  in  the  dark. 

Although  the  highlights  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  tradition  have  come  dur- 
ing their  wartime  service,  it  is  their 
constant  attention  to  training  in 
peacetime  that  has  produced  these 
exploits.  Throughout  the  U.S.,  and 
at  every  overseas  base  where  Ma- 
rines are  stationed,  there  is  a con- 
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AMPHIBIOUS  TRAINING  EXERCISES  develop  new  attack  and  recon  techniques 
for  'sea  soldiers.'  Here,  copter  lands  on  transport  sub  USS  Sealion  (ASSP  315). 


Train  for  Multi-Mission  Assignments 


stant  training  program  that  pays 
dividends  when  the  chips  are  down. 

Every  Marine,  constantly  receives 
training  to  keep  him  qualified  for 
combat  duty.  Clerks,  electronics  spe- 
coalists,  needed  in  a mifitary  outfit  in 
this  day  of  atomic  warfare,  spend 
regular  periods  on  the  firing  ranges, 
operations  and  maneuvers. 

There  have  been  many  times 
when  this  constant  training  has  paid 
off.  During  both  World  War  II  and 
the  fighting  in  Korea  there  were 
several  instances  when  cooks  and 
clerks  found  themselves  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fighting.  When  a rifle  was 
put  in  their  hands  they  knew  what 
it  was  for,  and  were  prepared  for 
whatever  might  come  over  the  hill 
at  them. 

Typical  of  the  tough  and  realistic 
training  that  the  Marine  Corps  gives 
its  men  is  that  at  a cold  and  desolate 
outpost  high  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  of  California.  In  sub-zero 
weather,  operating  at  altitudes  more 
than  a mile  high.  Marines  get  a six- 
day  indoctrination  into  cold  weather 
fighting. 

The  outpost  is  oflicially  known  as 
the  Cold  Weather  Battalion  at  Pickel 
Meadows.  Men  who  went  through 
the  camp  before  going  to  Korea, 
were  often  heard  to  remark,  after 
their  first  few  weeks  in  the  battle 
zone,  “Gee,  it  was  rougher  then  this 
at  Camp  Pickel  Meadows.” 

The  men  stationed  permanently 
with  the  Cold  Weather  Battalion  are 
all  combat  veterans  and  serve  as 
“aggressors,”  during  the  trainees’ 
stay  in  the  mountains.  They  do 
everything  possible  to  make  life 
miserable  for  the  men  going  through 


the  short  course,  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  helping  to  save  their  lives. 
At  any  time  of  day  or  night  the  ag- 
gressors may  infiltrate  the  trainees’ 
camp,  or  strike  at  a column  of  weary 
Marines  as  they  hike  through  hip- 
deep  snow. 

The  trainees  live  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  they  might  find  if 
they  ever  get  into  a battle  in  ex- 


treme cold  weather.  They  sleep  in 
sleeping  bags  under  makeshift  tents 
and  exist  on  combat  rations  during 
their  stay  in  the  mountains.  The 
permanent  personnel  have  it  a little 
better,  as  they  have  established  a 
camp  with  wooden-floored  Arctic 
tents  and  have  their  own  kitchen, 
sick  bay  and  headquarters  office. 

Highlight  of  the  Marines’  stay  in 


Missions  of  the  Marine  Corps 

These  are  the  duties  of  the  Marine  Corps,  as  a member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  defense  team.  Based  on  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  a 
statement  of  the  “Functions  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff”  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  April  1948,  its  mission  is  out-  ^ 
lined  as  follows  in  the  Marine  Corps  Manual: 

1.  The  Marine  Corps,  within  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  shall  include 
land  combat  and  service  forces  and  such  aviation  as  may  be  organic  therein. 

2.  The  Marine  Corps  shall  be  organized,  trained  and  equipped  to  per- 
form the  following  missions : 

• To  provide  fleet  marine  forces  of  combined  arms,  together  with  sup- 
porting air  components,  for  service  with  the  U.S.  Fleet  in  the  seizure  or 
defense  of  advanced  naval  bases  and  for  the  conduct  of  such  land  opera- 
tions as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a naval  campaign. 

• To  provide  detachments  and  organizations  for  service  on  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  Navy,  and  security  detachments  for  the  protecticin  of  naval 
property  at  naval  stations  and  bases. 

• To  develop,  in  coordination  with  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force,  the  tactics,  technique,  and  equipment  employed  by  landing  forces  in 
amphibious  operations.  The  Marine  Corps  shall  have  primary  interest  in 
the  development  of  those  landing  force  tactics,  technique,  and  equipment 
which  are  of  common  interest  to  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

• To  train  and  equip,  as  required,  marine  forces  for  airborne  operations, 
in  coordination  with  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  in  accordance 
with  policies  and  doctrines  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

• To  develop,  in  coordination  with  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force,  doctrines,  procedures,  and  equipment  of  interest  to  the  Marine 
Corps  for  air-borne  operations  and  which  are  not  provided  for  by  the  Army. 

• To  be  prepared,  in  accordance  with  integrated  joint  mobilization 
plans  for  the  expansion  of  peacetime  components  to  meet  needs  of  war. 
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MARINES  TAKE  TO  THE  SNOWY  HILLS  of  California  to  practice  mountain- 
warfare  on  the  icy  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  at  Pickle  Meadows. 


the  mountains  comes  after  the  first 
two  days  of  lectures.  Then  they  don 
their  heaviest  cold  weather  gear, 
strap  on  their  packs  and  rifles  to 
take  oflF  for  a few  days  of  simulated 
combat  in  the  nearby  wilderness. 
Their  first  tough  test  comes  shortly 
after  leaving  the  camp  area  and  in- 
volves crossing  the  West  Walker 
River.  The  river  has  to  be  crossed 
on  ropes,  catwalk  bridges  and  mon- 
key lines  that  the  trainees  must  put 


up  imder  simulated  war  conditions. 

With  the  temperature  hovering 
well  below  the  zero  mark,  a fall  into 
the  river  poses  a constant  threat  as 
the  men  make  their  way  across  the 
fragile  bridges.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, each  class  sees  one  of  their 
number  miss  a step  and  splash 
through  the  ice  into  the  cold  water. 
There  are  corpsmen  standing  by  to 
get  the  unfortunate  into  warm 
clothes  and  make  sure  he  doesn’t 


MARINES  PASS  THE  WORD  on  the  use  of  the  BAR  to  whitehat  members  of  the 
ship's  landing  party  while  at  sea  on  board  carrier  USS  Yorktown  (CVA  10). 
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receive  any  lasting  injury,  but  the 
men  who  do  sHp  serve  as  an  excel- 
-lent  object  lesson  to  the  others  who 
are  waiting  their  turns  to  hit  the 
ropes  and  make  their  way  across  the 
freezing  water. 

Once  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
the  trainees  get  a taste  of  climbing. 
They  start  at  about  6800  feet  and 
must  climb  to  nearly  10,000  feet, 
always  on  the  alert  to  repulse  an 
attack  that  might  come  their  way 
from  the  aggressors,  who  are  as 
much  at  home  in  that  part  of  the 
country  as  the  average  Marine  is  on 
the  firing  line. 

At  any  moment  along  the  way  a 
machine  gun  may  start  chattering  as 
the  white  clad  aggressors  spring  an 
attack  from  their  snow-camouflaged 
positions.  Charges  go  off  nearby,  in- 
dicating that  the  troops  are  under 
artillery  attack  and  the  whole  scene 
is  like  a battlefield.  However,  the 
aggressors  are  using  blanks  and  the 
charges  are  located  in  a position 
where  there  isn’t  any  danger  of  any- 
one getting  hurt. 

Should  the  trainees  capture  one  of 
the  aggressors,  he  plays  the  part  of 
the  enemy  to  the  hilt.  He  under- 
stands no  English  and  is  generally 
uncooperative.  The  aggressors  attempt 
to  hide  several  weapons  on  their  per- 
sons and  should  the  man  who  cap- 
tured them  fail  to  find  one  of  the 
extras,  it  is  whipped  out  at  a crucial 
moment  and  the  company  com- 
mander “shot.” 

Once  the  trainees  have  reached 
their  objective  high  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  have  established  a com- 
mand post,  they  settle  down  to 
constant  bedlam  as  the  aggressors 
pull  out  all  the  stops.  If  the  unit  re- 
laxes for  a moment  there  may  be  a 
quick  swish  as  one  of  the  instructors 
comes  whizzing  in  on  his  skis  and 
disarms  the  unwary,  or  drops  a “gre- 
nade” where  it  will  do  the  most 
damage.  At  night,  the  aggressors  en- 
joy sneaking  into  camp  and  painting 
the  face  of  a sleeping  Marine  with 
a purple  concoction  that  takes  sev- 
eral days  to  wear  off. 

By  the  time  the  training  is  over 
the  students  are  a tired  and  weary 
bunch,  but  they  are  prepared  for 
any  fighting  they  might  have  to  face 
in  extreme  cold  climates. 

The  cold  weather  training  is  a 
small  facet  of  the  over-all  training 
program  being  carried  out  by  the 
Marine  Corps  today.  Most  of  the 
training  is  far  removed  from  the 
mountains  and  aims  at  training  Ma- 
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PRACTICE  MAKES  FOR  PERFECT  landings  as  the  latest  in  jets,  FJ-2  Furies,  give  cover  to  Marine  infantrymen. 


rines  to  storm  beaches,  for  amphibi- 
ous warfare  is  the  bread  and  butter 
business  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

On  both  coasts  of  the  U.  S.  and 
at  various  beaches  in  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  there  is 
almost  constant  traflBc  coming  in 
from  the  sea  as  the  Marines,  sup- 
ported by  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Navy,  stage  realistic  landings. 

The  helicopter  and  atomic  weap- 
ons have  done  mueh  to  change  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  amphibious 
warfare  since  World  War  II  and 
these  practice  landings  provide  the 
best  available  method  of  working  out 
the  kinks  that  develop  along  the 
way. 

Such  new  developments  as  pin- 
point close  air  support  for  the  troops 
ashore  have  become  an  accepted 
fact  in  the  Marine  Corps  today,  but 
it  takes  constant  practice  with  planes 
and  men  to  keep  the  Corps  at  the 
top  in  eflBciency. 

The  practice  maneuvers  and  train- 
ing operations  are  backed  by  thor- 
ough schooling  given  at  various  posts 
of  the  Corps  around  the  country. 
However  a great  deal  of  the  school- 
ing is  administered  at  what  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  “the  heart  of  the 
Corps,”  Quantico,  Va. 

At  Quantico  the  Marine  Corps 
schools  turn  out  the  technicians  and 
leaders  needed  for  a hard  fighting, 
tough  combat  outfit  like  the  Marines, 
and  it’s  an  old  Corps  belief  that, 
“sooner  or  later  every  career  Marine 
goes  through  Quantico  for  a tour 
of  duty.” 

There  is  a lot  of  “troop  and 
stomp,”  at  Quantico  in  addition  to 
school  books,  and  seldom  does  a 
man  leave  Quantico  without  being 
a more  learned  man  and  one  better 
equipped  to  do  his  job  in  the  Corps. 


A look  at  the  training  schedule 
for  the  Marine  Corps,  for  any  one 
year,  might  cause  an  outsider  to 
think  there  isn’t  time  for  Marines  to 
do  anything  else,  but  it  just  isn’t  so. 
In  addition  to  the  training  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  has,  a large  portion  of 
its  men  are  engaged  in  “spit  and 
polish,”  jobs  the  world  over. 

U.  S.  embassies,  in  countries  aU 
over  the  globe,  sport  an  elite  Marine 
Cuard  which  has  the  job  of  protect- 
ing the  Americans  in  that  country  as 
well  as  guarding  the  embassy.  Capi- 
tal ships  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Fleets  carry  portions  of  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  which  serve  as 
both  an  honor  guard  for  special 
events  and  a nucleus  for  landing  par- 


ties in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Any  large  naval  base  has  a Ma- 
rine barracks  as  a security  measure 
and  in  the  field  of  aviation  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  well  represented  both 
at  sea  and  ashore. 

Wherever  you  find  the  Marines 
you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing— that 
they  will  be  one  of  the  proudest  out- 
fits and  one  of  the  roughest  in  time 
of  battle.  This  attitude  is  generated 
in  part  by  the  “esprit  de  corps,”  a 
trademark  of  the  Marine. 

Wherever  you  find  the  Marines, 
you’ll  find  the  Navy  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  this  month  the  Navymen 
will  be  tipping  their  hats  to  their 
partners  and  wishing  them  a very 
happy  birthday. 


LEATHERNECKS  ATTACHED  TO  the  heavy  cruiser  USS  Macon  (CA  132)  stand 
inspection  with  ship's  crew  on  fantail  during  change  of  command  ceremonies. 

^ I * ^.2.  ■'  f-rr-r  \ 
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Organization  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 


X^HILE  EVERY  NaVYMAN  IcnOWS 
that  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  sea  service’s 
defense  and  offense  team,  the  sailor 
may  not  be  too  familiar  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Corps  itself.  Briefly 
outlined  on  the  accompanying  pages 
is  a chart  illustrating  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  Commandant,  General  L.C. 
Shepherd,  Jr.,  commands  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  efflciency,  adminis- 
tration and  readiness  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  (On  his  retirement 
early  next  year  he  will  be  succeeded 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Randolph  Pate.)  He  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  on  matters  concern- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  he  offers  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  SecNav  in  set- 
ting up  policies  and  procedures  con- 
cerning the  Corps. 

When  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
considering  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly concerns  the  Marine  Corps  the 
Commandant  has  co-equal  status 
witli  the  members  of  the  JCS. 

The  Commandant  directs  the 
smooth  administration  of  the  Corps 
through  the  assistance  of  his  staff 
offices  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 
which  make  up  the  Headquarters  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  However, 
the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Navy 
Department  also  provide  certain 
services  for  the  Marine  Corps,  just 
as  they  do  for  the  Navy.  For  exam- 
ple, medical  services  are  provided 
for  the  Marines  by  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  while  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
provides  certain  legal  advice  and 
legislative  services  to  the  Marine 
Corps  units.  The  Chaplain  Corps  of 
the  Navy  also  provides  spiritual 
guidance  to  the  Marines. 

Further  example  of  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  teamwork  is  the  serv- 
ices the  Marine  Corps  provides  in 
turn  for  the  Navy,  such  as  the  secu- 
rity detachments  for  the  protection 
of  bases  and  stations  of  the  Navy 
units  and  for  service  on  Navy  ves- 
sels. Also  Marine  Corps  personnel 
are  assigned  to  duty  with  those 
bureaus  and  offices  that  perform 
significant  services  for  the  Marines. 

Fleet  Marine  Forces 

The  major  elements  of  the  Oper- 
ating Forces  of  the  Marine  Corps 
are  normally  assigned  to  the  Fleet 
Marine  Forces.  The  Fleet  Marine 
Forces  are  usually  assigned  to  the 


operational  control  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  who  may  then 
further  assign  them  to  the  Atlantie 
or  Pacific  Fleets.  The  Fleet  Marine 
Forces  consist  of  a balanced  force 
of  land,  air  and  service  elements  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

The  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  which 
have  been  in  existence  since  1933, 
include  air  and  ground  tactical 
units  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Within 
the  structure  of  the  Fleet  Marine 
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Forces,  the  integration  of  air  and 
ground  elements  makes  it  easy  to 
form  special  air-ground  task  forces 
tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  an  emergency.  The  FMF  is  a 
flexible,  mobile  and  integrated  force 
of  ground  and  air  elements  com- 
prising a single  weapons  system 
which  complements  the  other  weap- 
ons systems  available  to  the  Fleet 
commander.  In  addition,  the  self- 
supporting  character  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Forces  enables  it  to  perform 
virtually  any  military  mission  ashore 
required  to  assist  a Fleet  operation. 

In  the  air.  Marine  pilots  fly  most 
of  the  same  type  aircraft  used  by 
Navy  pilots,  except  for  some  patrol 
craft.  Marine  aviation  is  primarily 
“close-support  aviation”— a weapon 
that  is  as  vital  a part  of  the  air- 
ground  Fleet  Marine  Forces  team 
as  are  the  artillery  and  infantry. 
Marines  have  been  the  pioneers  in 
the  use  of  the  helicopter  and  their 
heroic  use  of  the  whirlybird  in  the 
Korean  conflict  for  evacuating 
wounded  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  aviation.  All  combat  units 
are  equipped  with  carrier  aircraft 
and  all  units  are  trained  for  carrier 
operations  and  rotate  on  that  duty. 


Security  Forces 

Marine  Corps  Security  Forces 
provide  internal  security  and  local 
defense  at  more  than  120  military 
activities  of  the  Navy’s  Shore  Es- 
tablishment at  home  and  abroad. 
In  addition,  security  detachments 
are  provided  for  Navy  Special 
Weapons  Storage  Sites,  for  certain 
Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons 
Project  Storage  Sites  and  National 
Security  Agency  installations. 

State  Department  Guards 

On  request  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  Marine  Corps  assigns  Ma- 
rines for  duty  as  State  Department 
guards  serving  at  86  Foreign  posts 
in  74  Foreign  countries.  These 
guards  are  specially  selected  and 
given  special  training  prior  to  their 
assignment  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  work  and  their  role  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people. 
Forces  Afloat 

Aboard  ship  the  Marine  detach- 
ments are  a regular  part  of  ship’s 
company.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  ship’s  Marine  detachment, 
although  not  a department  head, 
occupies  a somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Marines  on  board  in 
matters  pertaining  strictly  to  the 
Marine  Corps.  In  a dual  role,  he  is 
also  one  of  the  division  officers  of 
the  gunnery  department. 

The  Marine  detachment  com- 
mander is  responsible  to  the  ship’s 
captain  for  the  efficiency  of  his  de- 
partment and  submits  payrolls,  mus- 
ter rolls,  and  promotions  of  men  in 
his  detachment  to  the  skipper  in 
addition  to  accounting  for  all  Ma- 
rine Corps  property  aboard  ship. 

All  permanent  or  standing  orders 
for  sentries  aboard  ship  are  ap- 
proved by  the  skipper  and  pass 
through  the  Marine  detachment 
commander.  When  necessary,  the 
officer  of  the  deck  sometimes  gives 
special  orders  to  the  Marine  sen- 
tries but  such  orders  are  communi- 
cated to  the  sentries  by  the  ser- 
geant or  corporal  of  the  guard. 

Marine  Corps  Supporting 
Establishment 

That  part  of  the  Marine  Corps 
which  corresponds  to  the  Shore 
Estabhshment  of  the  Navy  is  the 
Marine  Corps  Supporting  Establish- 
ment. It  includes  the  Marine  Corps 
Recruit  Depots,  the  Marine  Corps 
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Schools,  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit- 
ing Service,  Marine  Corps  supply 
installations  and  various  Marine  bar- 
racks and  Marine  Corps  air  stations. 

The  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depots 
are  located  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 
and  San  Diego,  Calif.  After  recruit 
training  all  new  Marines  receive 
advance  combat  training  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.  C.,  or  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, Calif.  Following  this  training 
certain  Marines  will  go  to  specialist 
schools  operated  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  In  the  case  of  those  selected 
for  training  in  aviation  or  electronics 
they  are  sent  to  Navy  schools. 

Since  the  early  1940s  Camp 
Lejeune  and  Camp  Pendleton  have 
been  the  training  centers  and  ma- 
neuver areas  for  both  individual 
and  small  units. 

With  the  formation  of  infantry 
training  battalions  a heavier  concen- 
tration on  individual  training  came 
about  and  Camp  Pendleton  acti- 
vated two  training  regiments.  Camp 
Lejeune  followed  suit  with  the  for- 
mation of  its  First  Infantry  Training 
Regiment  in  November  1953. 

The  mission  of  the  infantry  train- 
ing regiments  is  to  provide  thorough 
basic  training  for  “recruit  graduates” 
in  the  principles  of  individual  com- 
bat with  primary  emphasis  on  field 
training.  This  includes  teaching  the 
new  Marine  to  shoot  his  rifle  under- 
field  conditions  and  to  deliver  effec- 
tive fire  on  the  enemy  while  working 
with  other  members  of  his  fire  team 
and  squad.  In  addition,  he  learns  to 
move  properly  under  combat  condi- 
tions making  the  most  of  cover  and 
concealment.  (For  a description  of 
Marine  training  see  page  26. ) 

Marine  Corps  Schools 

The  Marine  Corps  Schools  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  is  the  seat  of  formal 
professional  schooling  for  officers  and 
the  principal  agency  for  the  devel- 
opment of  tactics,  techniques  and 
equipment  for  landing  forces  as  well 
as  providing  specialized  schools  for 
enlisted  Marines. 

Established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1891  as  a School  of 


Application  for  second  fieutenants 
it  was  reorganized  at  Quantico  after 
World  War  I to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  warfare.  Later, 
during  World  War  II  the  training 
facilities  were  expanded  tremen- 
dously. 

To  carry  out  its  mission  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Schools  are  organized  into 
two  major  components,  the  Marine 
Corps  Educational  Center  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Development  Center. 

The  Educational  Center  trains 
officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
of  the  other  services  and  allied 
countries  in  all  aspects  of  amphib- 
ious warfare.  The  Development 
Center  develops  landing  force  mat- 
ters of  joint-service  interest  while 
continuing  to  keep  the  tactics,  tech- 
niques and  organizational  concepts 
of  the  landing  force  under  review. 
New  equipment  is  continually  be- 
ing tested  and  evaluated. 

There  is  a school  for  indoctrina- 
tion and  instruction  in  fundamental 
military  subjects.  Here,  basic  in- 
fantry tactics  are  taught  in  addition 
to  the  study  of  the  limitations,  capa- 
bilities, characteristics,  markmanship 
and  techniques  of  the  latest  weapons. 

After  graduation  from  the  Basic 
School,  the  young  ofiBcer  is  normally 
assigned  to  duty  in  a unit  of  the 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  or  a detach- 
ment aboard  ship  where  he  puts  his 
Quantico  training  into  practical  ex- 
perience. Depending  upon  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  requirements  at  the  time 
of  their  graduation,  some  Basic 
School  graduates  may  be  assigned 
directly  to  a specialist  school  for  a 
course  of  formal  instruction. 

Specialist  schools  include  the 
Communications  OfiBcers’  School,  the 
Ordnance  School  and  the  Aerial 
Observers  School,  all  located  at 
Quantico.  For  training  in  the  special- 
ist fields  not  represented  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Schools  system,  per- 
sonnel are  sent  to  appropriate  Navy 
or  Army  schools.  There  is  also  an 
Extension  Division  which  offers  cor- 
respondence courses  for  Marine 
Corps  Regulars  and  Reserves. 


The  Marine  Corps  ofiBcer  is  pro- 
vided with  a progressive,  professional 
military  education  that  is  stretched 
over  his  entire  service  career.  During 
this  time  he  may  attend  outside 
schools,  such  as  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  and  the  National  War 
College  in  addition  to  those  schools 
maintained  by  the  Marine  Corps  itself. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  or- 
ganizations, both  ground  and  air, 
parallel  that  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Although  infantry  battalions  and 
fighter  squadrons  make  up  a large 
percentage  of  the  organized  units 
of  the  Reserve,  an  adequate  number 
of  specialist  units,  such  as  air  con- 
trol squadrons,  artillery,  tracked  ve- 
hicle, engineer  and  communications 
organizations  are  also  important  parts 
of  the  Reserves. 

Based  upon  experience  in  past 
wars,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is 
looked  upon  largely  as  a means  of 
affording  peacetime  training,  for 
rapid  mobilization  if  needed,  as 
well  as  units  to  transport  personnel 
to  mobilization  points  in  an  emer- 
gency. In  times  of  national  emer- 
gency the  “Reserve-Regular”  distinc- 
tion as  separate  organizations  ceases 
to  exist,  and  as  in  1940  when  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  was  fully  mo- 
bilized, all  hands  become  for  the 
duration  simply  “Marines.” 

The  Marine  Corps  Women’s  Re- 
serve was  established  on  13  Feb 
1943.  This  organization  accom- 
plished its  wartime  purpose  of  re- 
leasing male  Marines  for  combat 
duty  by  filling  87  per  cent  of  the 
enlisted  billets  at  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  and  nearly  half  of  the 
assignments  at  major  continental 
posts  and  stations.  Many  Women 
Reservists  also  served  in  Hawaii. 
Most  of  the  women  performed  cler- 
ical duties  but  other  typical  assign- 
ments were  to  motor  transport,  avia- 
tion control  towers  and  instructional 
billets.  Legislation  enacted  in  1948 
provided  for  a Regular  Component 
of  women  in  the  Marine  Corps  sim- 
ilar to  the  Navy’s  WAVES. 


SHOULDER  PATCHES  of  the  six  Marine  Divisions  of  WW  II,  no  longer  worn,  are  shown  in  consecutive  order. 
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KEEPING  HIS  EYE  on  the  gauges  is  L.  G.  Malcomb,  BT3,  USN,  while  standing 
watch  on  board  USS  Aldebaran  (AF  10)  whose  home  port  is  Norfolk,  Va. 


Naval  Parachute  Unit 

Over  the  desert  area  near  El  Cen- 
tro, Calif.,  a parachute  rigger  stepped 
into  the  air  from  an  R4D.  Three  min- 
utes later  he  was  on  the  ground, 
successfully  completing  the  10,000th 
parachute  jump  performed  by  men 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Parachute  Unit. 

The  Naval  Parachute  Unit  is  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Joint 
Parachute  Test  Facility,  aboard  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station, 
El  Centro,  Calif.,  and  is  concerned 
with  the  testing  and  developing  of 
all  types  of  parachutes  and  other 
aircrew  survival  equipment. 

These  10,000  premeditated,  free- 
fall  jumps  have  run  the  gamut  of 
airspeeds  from  a hovering  helicopter 
to  approximately  400  knots  through 
the  escape  chute  of  an  F3D,  and 


have  included  such  conditions  as 
deliberate  8000-foot-delay  free  fall 
before  the  parachute  opened.  Ejec- 
tions from  modified  JD-1  and  TV-2 
aircraft,  and  water  landings  in  the 
Salton  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  both  calm  and  high  wind  con- 
ditions are  but  a few  of  the  other 
tests  conducted  in  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  such  items  as  auto- 
matic safety  belts,  exposure  suits, 
life  jackets  and  parachute  compo- 
nents. Here,  the  equipment  you  will 
use  in  the  future  is  proved  by  actual 
use. 

CWO  L.  T.  Vinson,  usn,  on  his 
second  tour  as  Jumpmaster  of  the 
Parachute  Unit,  has  made  470  of  the 
jumps,  and  Peter  A.  Ilao,  PRl,  usn, 
on  the  unit’s  10,000th,  was  making 
his  141st  jump. 


News  of  Navy  Ships 

You  probably  know  by  now  that 
USS  Constellafion  made  her  last  cruise 
in  August— almost  158  years  after  her 
launching  on  7 Sep  1797.  That  cruise 
(see  page  43)  consisted  of  a voyage 
from  Boston  to  Baltimore  in  a float- 
ing drydock  and  a short  haul  in 
Baltimore  harbor  between  two  tugs. 
She  was  then  ready  for  her  final 
berth  — “drydocked”  in  a bed  of 
gravel  as  a tourist  attraction  at  Fort 
McHenry  National  Monument. 

From  a realistic  point  of  view. 
Constellation  is  a pretty  beat-up 
relic  of  “wooden  ships  and  iron 
men”  days,  while  her  vital  statistics 
-42-foot  beam,  length  of  176  feet 
from  sternpost  to  knightshead,  21- 
foot  draft— make  her  sound  like  a 
yard  craft  in  today’s  Navy. 

Even  so.  Constellations  shadowy 
crewmen  (if  their  interests  are  the 
same  as  those  of  today’s  Navymen) 
can  lay  claim  to  a couple  of  “firsts.” 
Their  ship  was  1)  the  first  man  o’ 
war  built  and  commissioned  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy;  2)  the  first  Navy  ship 
to  have  a specially-trained  crew; 
and  3)  the  first  ship  on  which  U.  S. 
Marines  served. 

Turning  to  the  modern  Navy  we 
find  USS  Forrestal  (CVA  59)  a full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Fleet.  By 
way  of  contrast  the  carrier  has  a 
3500-man  crew,  while  Constellation 
carried  a crew  of  309.  Meanwhile, 
keel-laying  ceremonies  in  New  York 
have  signaled  the  beginning  of  uss 
Independence  (CVA  62),  the  fourth 
of  the  giant  carriers,  uss  Saratoga 
(CVA  60)  has  been  under  construc- 
tion at  the  New  York  yard  since 
December  1952,  and  a third  “giant,” 
uss  Ranger  (CVA  61),  is  under  con- 
struction in  Newport  News. 

Forrestal’ s commissioning  cere- 
mony climaxed  more  than  three  years 
of  construction  work.  Her  keel  was 
laid  in  July  1952,  and  she  was 
launched  in  December  1954.  The 
1036-footer  was  berthed  at  a fitting- 
out  pier  in  Newport  News  for  in- 
stallation of  catapult,  electronic  and 
other  types  of  equipment.  Nearly 
60,000  tons  of  metal  have  gone  into 
the  carrier,  while  her  252-foot  beam 
is  enough  to  hold  the  liners  United 
States  and  America  side  by  side. 


YESTERDAY^S  NAVY 


On  10  Nov  1864  a naval  force  from  uss  Lancaster  in  a surprise 
raid  captured  a party  of  Confederate  officers  and  men  on  board 
the  American  passenger  steamer  Salvador  off  the  coast  of  Panama. 
On  27  Nov  1855  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  U.S.  citizens 
during  an  uprising  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  a detachment  of 
Marines  and  100  sailors  was  sent  ashore  from  USS  Germantown. 
On  12  Nov  1900  U.S.  gunboat  Bennington  covered  the  landing  of 
troops  at  Borongon,  Samar,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  citizens  from  burning  the  town,  in  an  insurgent  uprising. 
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'BIG  JAY'  EASES  out  of  Norfolk  with  help  of  harbor  tug.  USS  New  Jersey 
(BB  62),  one  of  three  BBs  on  active  duty,  was  headed  for  Europe  training  cruise. 


Other  carrier  news  includes  the 
following: 

• USS  Randolph  (CVA  15)  has 
moved  into  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
for  a period  of  revamping  which  is 
expected  to  extend  into  February 
1956.  Major  points  in  her  overhaul 
will  be  the  addition  of  the  Navy’s 
new  angled  deck  and  enclosed  “hur- 
ricane bow.”  “Randy’s”  conversion 
will  be  the  first  for  the  Norfolk 
yard,  the  second  to  be  undertaken 
on  the  East  Coast. 

• USS  Bon  Homme  Richard  (CVA 
31)  is  being  recommissioned  at  San 
Francisco  Naval  Shipyard,  as  a cli- 
max to  30  months  of  extensive  mod- 
ernization and  conversion  which  in- 
cluded the  modern  bow,  angled  deck 
and  steam  catapults. 

• USS  Lexington  (CVA  16)  has  also 
donned  the  “new  look”  and  rejoined 
the  Fleet.  She  was  recommissioned 
at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  after 
22  months  of  modification  work.  Pre- 
viously, she  was  a member  of  Brem- 
erton’s “mothball  fleet.” 

• USS  Ponchafoula  (AO  148),  an- 
other of  the  Navy’s  Neosho-class 
oilers,  has  been  launched  in  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  She  is  the  sixth  of  the 
class  to  be  launched.  Her  name 
comes  from  a river  in  Louisiana.  Other 
oilers  of  the  class  are  uss  Neosho 
(AO  143),  Mississinewa  (AO  144), 
Hassayampa  (AO  145),  Kawishiwi 
(AO  146)  and  Truckee  (AO  147). 
Kawishiwi  is  currently  being  fitted 
out  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard. Ponchatoula  and  her  sisters  are 
655  feet  in  length,  with  an  86-foot 
beam  and  displacement  of  40,000 
tons.  They  are  designed  to  carry 
28,000  tons  of  oil  and  are  served 
by  a crew  of  some  300  men. 

Submariners  are  forging  ahead  un- 
der “atomic  power,”  with  the  keel 
having  been  laid  for  a third  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  and  a contract 
let  for  development  of  a reactor  suit- 
able for  a “small”  submarine— Fleet- 
type  subs  displace  some  1700  tons, 
compared  to  2900  tons  for  uss  Nau- 
tilus (SSN  571)  and  3200  tons  for 
uss  Seawolf  (SSN  575). 

A final  note  for  submariners  who 
knew  uss  Mingo  (SS  261).  Mid-Au- 
gust ceremonies  marked  her  loan  to 
Japan,  under  provisions  of  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Program. 
She  will  be  used  in  anti-submarine 
detection  and  tactics  by  the  Japanese 
Maritime  Self  Defense  Foree. 

Getting  down  to  the  common 
man’s  Navy— the  “tin  cans”  and 
“buckets”  that  make  up  the  greater 


part  of  our  Fleet— the  usual  changes 
are  in  evidence. 

• uss  Rhodes  (DER  384)  and 
Calcaterra  (DER  390),  World  War 
II  destroyer  escorts  which  have 
been  in  mothballs  since  1946,  are 
being  returned  to  the  Fleet  as  radar 
picket  escort  vessels.  For  their  new 
duties  the  1200-ton  vessels  have 
been  fitted  with  a large  amount  of 
radar  and  other  electronics  equip- 
ment, and  their  superstructures 
greatly  modified.  Modification  work 
on  the  pair  was  done  at  Portsmouth, 
after  the  ships  had  been  towed  from 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  unit  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

• Thirteen  WW  II  destroyers 
have  been  returned  to  that  designa- 
tion after  several  years  as  high  speed 
minesweepers  (DMS).  The  thirteen 
(with  their  new  classification):  uss 
Fitch  (DD  462),  Gherardi  (DD  637), 
Mervine  (DD  489),  Quick  (DD 
490),  Carmick  (DD  493),  Endicott 
(DD  495),  McCook  (DD496),  Davi- 
son (DD  618),  Thompson  (DD  627), 
Cowie  (DD  632),  Knight  (DD  633 ^ 
Doran  (DD  634)  and  Earle  (DD 
635).  Fitch  and  Gherardi,  the  only 
two  of  these  craft  recently  on  active 
duty,  have  been  slated  for  inactiva- 
tion at  Charleston. 

Deactivation  is  also  underway  or 
coming  up  for  the  troop  transport 
uss  Sarasota  (APA  204);  the  attack 
cargo  ships  Whitley  (AKA  91)  and 
Libra  (AKA  12);  while  Pochard 
(MSF  375)  has  already  been  ac- 
cepted into  the  “zipper  fleet.”  Other 
inactivations  include  uss  PCE  892, 


Chase  County  (LST  532)  and  Ches- 
terfield County  (LST  551). 

Closing  this  roundup  of  ship  news 
with  another  wooden  hull  is  particu- 
larly appropriate,  since  this  one  is  fly- 
ing a 32-foot  “homeward  bound” 
pennant  studded  with  nine  stars. 
The  ship  is  uss  Waxbill  (MHC  50), 
ex-AMCU  50,  ex-AMS  39,  ex-YMS 
479— and  built  on  a PCS  hull.  Name 
changes  aside,  Waxbill  is  the  same 
craft  that  headed  for  Korea  in  Feb- 
ruary 1951  and  accounted  for  24 
mines  during  her  patrols.  The  nine 
stars  on  her  pennant  represent  Wax- 
bill’s  55  months  outside  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  U.  S.,  one  for  the 
first  year  and  one  for  each  succeed- 
ing six-month  period.  The  length  in- 
dieates  that  32  of  her  36-man  com- 
plement have  been  away  from  the 
U.  S.  for  more  than  one  year. 

Good  Crew,  Excellent  Record 

Many  Navymen  receive  a Good 
Conduct  Medal,  but  when  43  men 
receive  the  award  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  ship  it  calls  for 
special  recognition. 

In  a special  ceremony  aboard  uss 
Southerland  (DDR  743)  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  T.  H.,  43  crewmen  were 
awarded  the  Good  Conduct  Medal 
by  their  skipper.  Commander  P.  B. 
Armstrong,  usn. 

At  the  time  the  awards  were  pre- 
sented Southerland  was  in  Hawaii 
en  route  to  the  Far  East  where  she 
is  currently  operating  out  of  Yoko- 
suka. She  is  scheduled  to  return  to 
home  port  of  San  Diego,  in  February. 
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'BALANCING  ACT'  between  Navy 
Cutlass  and  AJ-2  during  refueling  in 
flight  calls  for  split-second  timing. 


Anti-Sub  Sentinels 

One  of  the  most  famous  messages 
to  come  out  of  World  War  II  was 
the  terse  dispatch,  “Sighted  sub, 
sank  same.”  Today  Anti-Submarine 
Squadron  27,  NAS  Norfolk,  is  fixing 
to  do  just  that  if  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 

Principal  reason  for  its  hopes  is 
dehvery  of  the  S2F-1  Sentinel.  These 
planes  represent  a big  step  forward 
in  anti-submarine  work  as  they  com- 
bine in  one  unit  the  hunt  and  kill 
features  of  other  aircraft.  Previously 
the  squadron’s  planes  were  required 
to  work  in  pairs,  one  loaded  with 
electronic  equipment  to  locate  the 
undersea  raider  and  the  other  with 
depth  bombs  and  guns  to  take  care 
of  the  lethal  end  of  the  job. 

However,  the  new  Sentinels  re- 
quire a pilot,  co-pilot  and  an  addi- 
tional crewman  to  handle  the  vari- 


ous types  of  detection  gear.  At  the 
time  of  delivery  of  the  planes,  few 
of  the  air  crewmen  had  experience 
in  that  type  of  work.  There  wasn’t 
time  to  send  a great  number  of  the 
men  off  to  school. 

The  squadron  decided  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem  lay  right 
at  their  front  door  and  immediately 
set  up  its  own  squadron  training 
course  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

In  the  special  three-week  ground 
course,  the  students  are  exposed  to 
survival  techniques,  communications 
procedures,  aircraft  recognition, 
radio  procedure,  code . reception, 
aircraft  familiarization  and  naviga- 
tion. In  addition,  the  instructors,  all 
of  whom  are  experienced  ASW  men, 
have  developed  a curriculum  which 
includes  radar,  electronic  coimter- 
measures,  magnetic  airborne  detec- 
tion and  sonobuoys. 

When  the  students  have  completed 
those  three  tough  weeks  they  then 
complete  12  practice  flights,  in 
which  they  are  required  to  detect 
and  locate  successfully  specific  ob- 
jects on  the  various  types  of  equip- 
ment they  have  studied. 

Completion  of  the  12  flights 
doesn’t  qualify  them  for  the  coveted 
designation  of  aircrewmen,  for  they 
must  then  undergo  actual  carrier 
operations  and  check  out  satisfac- 
torily under  simulated  battle  condi- 
tions before  they  can  wear  the  wings. 

The  program  has  resulted  in  a 
total  of  52  crewmen  ready  to  go  to 
work  on  the  S2F-1  when  the  change- 
over is  completed.  Many  of  them 
have  aheady  been  on  missions  in  the 
new  plane  and  returned  with  “kills” 
recorded.  They  were  just  simulated 
“kills,”  but  like  their  predecessors, 
they  are  ready  to  “sight  subs,  sink 
same,”  if  called  upon. 

—Joe  Kimbrough,  JOS,  usn. 


Glamor  Girl  Is  Ten 

Glamor  girls  usually  steer  clear  of 
celebrating  their  own  anniversaries 
and  mentioning  persons  and  places 
with  dates  attached— how  else  can 
they  keep  their  age  a secret?  uss  Los 
Angeles  (CA  135)  is  a different 
type  of  “lady,”  however. 

She  never  really  cared  about  being 
called  “glamor  girl  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet”— the  people  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who 
subscribed  the  money  for  her  build- 
ing gave  her  that  nickname.  Them 
being  the  facts,  man,  “LA”  was 
proud  to  note  a tenth  anniversary  in 
her  memory  book,  just  one  more  in- 
cident in  a career  which  has  in- 
cluded “flower  show”  visits  to  such 
fancy  ports  as  Santa  Barbara,  Cahf., 
and  Portland,  Ore.;  participation  in 
events  like  the  Seattle  Seafair;  and 
the  entertainment  of  guests  ranging 
from  ROK  President  Syngman  Rhee 
to  Hollywood  movie  stars  such  as  the 
glamorous  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Bob 
Hope  and  dozens  of  other  VIPs  from 
the  West  Coast. 

“CA  135,”  as  she’s  known  to  mu- 
sumes  in  Yokosuka  and  Sasebo,  be- 
gan with  a World  War  II  bond 
drive— which  raised  enough  to  build 
four  destroyers  in  addition  to  this 
Baltimore-class  heavy  cruiser.  Al- 
though commissioned  too  late  for  ac- 
tion in  that  war,  she  did  pull  duty  in 
the  Far  East  before  joining  the  moth- 
ball fleet  at  Hunters  Point,  San 
Francisco. 

Recommissioned  in  January  1951, 
Los  Angeles  made  two  cruises  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war,  firing  a total  of 
25,000  rounds  of  ammunition  in  sup- 
port of  UN  operations  and  perform- 
ing such  “incidental”  jobs  as  rescuing 
downed  fliers,  furnishing  hospital  fa- 
cilities for  injured  allies,  and  collect- 
ing food  and  clothing  for  war 
orphans.  Two  hits  by  Red  shells 
during  the  second  cruise  did  little 
more  than  hurt  the  “glamor  girl’s” 
feelings. 

Los  Angeles  was  at  sea  on  her 
fourth  Far  Eastern  cruise  when  her 
tenth  anniversary  rolled  around,  and 
her  celebration  was  delayed  three 
days  by  operations  with  Task  Force 
77.  Even  so,  she  managed  a first 
class  fantail  celebration,  complete 
with  boxing,  “amateur”  perform- 
ances and  a concert  by  the  ComCru- 
Div  FIVE  band.  A specially-baked 
cake,  topped  by  a rephca  of  the 
cruiser,  highhghted  the  refreshments 
which  followed  the  funmaking. 


GO  AHEAD  SIGNAL  is  given  a Panther  jet  by  plane  director  on  board  carrier 
USS  Kearsarge  (CVA  33)  a jet  taxies  to  be  spotted  for  catapult  launching. 
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ALL  HANDS 


ALL  HANDS  MUSTER  top  side  for  change  of  command  ceremonies  as  new  skipper  takes  over  USS  Macon  (CA  132). 


Weather-Tracking  Radar 

Now  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a new 
weather-tracking  radar  set  at  its  Fleet 
Weather  Central  in  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
more  rapid  and  accurate  tracking  of 
typhoons  and  storms,  and  better  pre- 
dictions of  other  severe  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  Japanese  area  will  be 
possible. 

Before  the  installation  of  the  new 
radar  set,  the  Navy  rehed  on  obser- 
vations made  by  aerial  recoimais- 
sance  and  reports  from  ship  and 
shore  units  for  its  weather  informa- 
tion. 

With  the  new  radar  set  Navy 
weathermen  will  be  able  to  pinpoint 
the  center  of  a typhoon  or  storm  as 
far  away  as  200  miles  with  seldom 
more  than  a five-mile  error. 

The  weather-tracking  radar  will 
enable  observers  to  keep  a continu- 
ous check  on  the  path  of  a typhoon. 
Earlier,  if  the  storm  altered  its  course 
or  speed,  the  change  might  not  have 
been  detected  for  several  hours. 

The  new  radar  will  also  pick  up 
and  register  the  location  of  rain 
clouds,  which  will  be  of  consider- 
able aid  to  flight  planning  in  the 
Yokosuka  area. 

Pertinent  weather  data  collected 
by  the  radar  set  will  be  relayed  to 
all  naval  ship  and  shore  units  in  the 
vicinity.  The  information  will  also  be 
made  available  to  the  other  armed 
services  and  Japanese  meteorological 
stations  through  the  weather  teletype 
communications  system. 

Five  such  radar  sets  have  been  or 
are  in  the  process  of  being  installed 
throughout  the  world.  A radar  instal- 
lation similar  to  that  in  operation  at 
Yokosuka  has  been  installed  at  Guam 
on  the  top  of  the  island’s  second 
highest  mountain  peak. 

NOVEMBER  1955 


Navy  Lends  Hand  in  Polio  Battle 

“The  Navy’s  interest  in  being  a 
good  neighbor”  in  every  community 
in  which  it  resides  was  demonstrated 
again  during  the  recent  polio  epi- 
demic which  struck  Greater  Boston. 
Men,  women  and  machines  were  dis- 
patched by  the  First  Naval  District 
to  fight  the  disease. 

Tbe  first  call  issued  by  health  au- 
thorities was  for  “Iron  Lung”  respira- 
tors, and  the  Navy  responded  with 
more  than  a dozen.  When  the  short- 
age of  nurses  became  acute,  1st  ND 
headquarters  asked  Washington  for 
help  and  five  nurses  were  sent  from 
short-handed  Navy  hospitals. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
spontaneous  response  has  been  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  enlisted 
men  and  women  of  the  Navy  and 
Marines,  and  Navy  wives  and 
mothers.  More  than  20  such  volun- 
teers spent  their  free  hours  in  polio 
wards  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  uncounted  others  at  Bos- 
ton Gity,  Haynes  Memorial,  Boston 
Floating  and  Children’s  hospitals. 

Worth  10,000  Words 

Ever  heard  of  aileron  boost  con- 
trol system? 

Until  Eugene  L.  Wright,  AMI, 
put  his  mind  to  one,  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  a complex  maneuvering 
aid  in  aircraft. 

Wright,  an  instructor  in  AM  “A” 
School  at  Memphis  Naval  Air  Tech- 
nical Training  Center,  found  his  stu- 
dents were  having  difficulty  under- 
standing the  mechanism. 

Explanations  went  something  like: 

“Control  stick  movement  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  forward  or  inner  idler 
assembly  by  the  push-pull  tube. 
Movement  of  the  inner  or  forward 
idler  assembly  causes  the  forward 


end  of  the  beam  to  move  with  the 
idler  ...” 

And  so  on.  You’ve  read  similar 
material. 

Something  was  needed  to  clarify 
this  description.  The  answer  was  a 
visual  reproduction  of  the  system. 

On  a plywood  board,  Wright 
mounted  a mechanical  linkage  unit 
of  plastic,  a control  stick  and  a me- 
tering valve.  He  connected  all  three 
and  colored  the  linkage  beam  red. 

To  complete  the  system,  he 
eoupled  the  actuating  cylinder  to  the 
metering  valve  with  hydraulic  lines, 
and  mounted  an  aileron  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board.  With  the  movement 
of  the  stick,  the  aileron  worked. 

Wright’s  aid  filled  the  gap  between 
instruetor  and  student.  The  complex 
system  was  no  longer  complex. 

Wright  built  the  entire  aid,  except 
for  the  plastic  mechanical  linkage 
unit,  from  scrap  metal  and  salvaged 
parts  The  job  took  him  40  hours. 


USS  DES  MOINES  (CA  134)  points 
her  bow  toward  Lisbon,  Portugal,  as 
crew  members  await  liberty  ashore. 


Dorothy  Stowe,  PN3 


E.  Rodifer,  AN 


A.  Arrudo,  YN2 


LTJG  Bud  Wiser 


All -Navy  Talent  Contest  Winners 


Velvet  Quartet 


Turntable  Routine 


OF  THE  greatest  varieties  of 
talent  ever  seen  on  a Navy  stage 
assembled  in  New  York  when  sailor- 
showmen,  selected  by  their  ship- 
mates throughout  the  Fleet,  arrived 
for  the  final  eliminations  in  the  sec- 
ond All-Navy  Talent  Contest. 

This  year’s  finals  were  held  in  the 
auditorium  at  St.  Albans  Naval  Hos- 
pital. More  than  950  patients,  staff 
members  and  guests  of  the  hospital 
(located  in  Long  Island)  watched 
two  hours  of  top  notch  entertain- 
ment, ranging  from  comedy  panto- 
mime to  instmmentals  to  biblical 
recitations. 

Sole  requirement  for  entry  in  this 
sea-service  talent  hunt  was  active 
duty  status.  Whether  a performer 
was  strictly  an  amateur  or  had  ap- 
peared professionally  was  not  con- 
sidered, if  his  local  judges  consid- 
ered him  good  enough  to  take  part 
in  the  competition. 

Competition  was  so  close  among 
the  contestants  that  even  the  ap- 
plause meter,  used  to  determine  the 
winner,  was  baffled.  Finally,  rather 
than  break  the  tie,  it  was  decided 
that  there  would  be  co-winners  of 
the  contest. 

Jack  Imel,  SN,  usn,  of  uss  Dixie 
(AD  14),  and  Andre  Moreau,  SA, 
USN,  of  NTC  Bainbridge,  Md.,  tied 
for  first  place.  Emmett  Rodifer,  AN, 
USN,  of  VC  62  at  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  was  chosen  thu'd. 

Moreau,  who  only  a week  before 
had  been  graduated  from  recruit 
training  at  Bainbridge,  sang  “The 


World  Is  Mine  Tonight”  for  his  j ( 

winning  number.  The  tenor  vocalist’s  | i 

previous  experience  included  sing-  ( 
ing  the  lead  in  Kurt  Weill’s  “Down  i 
in  the  Valley”  and  as  guest  soloist  1 
at  “The  Riviera  Music  Festival”  in 
New  Hampshire  and  with  the  Salem, 

Mass.,  Philharmonic.  :i 

Jack  Imel,  drummer  in  uss  Dixie’s 
band,  played  “China  Town”  on  the 
marimba  and  did  a tap  dance  to 
share  first  place  on  the  All-Navy 
Talent  Contest.  Imel  is  a veteran 
contestant,  winner  for  two  years  on 
the  Horace  Heidt  program  before  ^ 
entering  the  Navy  and  a recent  win-  I 
ner  of  the  television  show  “Chance  i 
of  a Lifetime.”  j 

Third  place  Emmett  Rodifer,  AN,  | 
USN,  of  VC  62,  did  a hilarious  com-  j 
edy  pantomime  of  the  song  “Cry” 
as  done  by  Johnny  Ray.  Rodifer, 
who  listed  himself  on  the  data  sheet 
as  an  ‘aerial  typist’  because  of  his 
job  as  yeoman  to  the  squadron’s 
leading  chief,  was  one  of  the  four 
returning  contestants  from  last  year’s 
finals. 

The  other  three  contestants  who 
returned  to  the  finals  for  the  second 
time  were  Eslun  Chin,  SN,  usn,  of 
the  ComxHREE  Communications  Sta- 
tion, who  did  a tap  dance,  comedian 
Bob  Kaminsky,  MU3,  usn,  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Band,  and  Marge  An- 
derson, SN,  USN,  of  NAS  Norfolk, 

Va.,  who  did  a comedy  pantomime 
to  the  song  “Dance  With  Me  Henry.” 

The  second  All-Navy  Talent  Con- 
test got  underway  with  the  Bo’sun’s 


M.  Brill,  DT3 


G.  Ensign,  HM2 


B.  Kaminsky,  MU3 


ENS  Ted  Forte 


T.  Johnson,  EM3  A.  Gordon,  SA  G.  Slavek,  YN3  K.  Sumner,  HM3 


ligfime  with  Top-Notch  Variety  Show 


Chorus  from  the  cruiser  uss  Pitts- 
burgh (CA  72)  piping  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  Mr.  Lee  Kaye,  to  the 
mike.  The  pipers  consisted  of  Carl 
F.  Stenzel,  BMl,  usn,  Dewey  M. 
Tindell,  BMl,  usn,  Harvey  H.  Smith, 
BM2,  USN,  Frank  Scofield,  BM2,  usn, 
and  George  M.  Thompson,  BM3, 
USN.  Sharing  the  MC  duties  with 
Mr.  Kaye  was  Ensign  Sheila  O’Don- 
nell, USNR,  Assistant  Special  Services 
Officer  for  Com  three. 

Just  about  any  one  of  the  31  acts 
on  the  contest  could  possibly  have 
been  selected  the  winner— the  talent 
was  that  good.  Wayne  Jure,  PN3, 
USN,  of  the  San  Diego  Receiving 
Station,  was  tremendous  with  his 
piano  rendition  of  “Slaughter  on  10th 
Avenue.” 

Marine  cpl  Herbert  Ohta  received 
a big  hand  for  his  version  of  “Mala- 
guena”  played  on  the  ukulele.  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  Bud  Wiser, 
USNR,  gave  a comedy  monologue 
from  Hamlet,  based  on  Spoonerisms, 
that  had  the  audience  in  stitches. 
Martin  Brill,  DT3,  usn,  of  the  Navy 
Department  Dispensary  came  on 
with  a comedian  act  and  followed 
up  with  a well  presented  folk  song. 

The  Velvet  Quartet,  of  Ralph 
Aiken,  SN,  usn,  Willie  Gaines,  SN, 
USN,  Thomas  Prater,  YNl,  usn,  and 
John  Thoroughman,  SA,  usn,  from 
the  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Naval  Bar- 
racks, sang  “Most  of  All”  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  large  audience.  The 
other  quartet  in  the  contest,  from 
the  First  Marine  Division,  consisted 


of  PVT  Charles  MacDonald,  PVT 
Francis  Dandridge,  PVT  Reginald 
Lrakins  and  CPL  Leo  Wilson. 

There  were  two  combos  in  the 
contest,  both  of  the  country  music 
variety.  From  MSTS  in  Kodiak,  Alas- 
ka, came  the  Swing  Hillbilly  Trio  of 
Henry  Woolf,  FN,  usn,  Horatio 
Olive,  YNSA,  usn,  and  Donald 
Baker,  MM2,  usn.  Doing  excellent 
imitations  of  some  of  the  better- 
known  country  music  singers  were 
SGT  Bill  Bodoford,  SGT  Charles 
Escoe  and  CPL  Santiago  Montes,  all 
from  MCRD  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

Besides  trying  to  win  the  All-Navy 
Talent  Contest,  the  performers  were 
giving  it  all  they  had  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing selected  for  tryouts  for  the  Ed 
Sullivan  “Toast  of  the  Town”  tele- 
vision variety  show.  Co-producer 
Mario  Lewis  and  his  staff  selected  17 
performers.  Unfortunately,  only 
hours  before  the  Navy  talent  was 
televised  throughout  the  country, 
time  limitations  forced  the  elimina- 
tion of  two  of  the  acts. 

The  Armed  Forces  Screen  Maga- 
zine, a joint  armed  services  movie 
producing  agency,  selected  six  Navy 
acts  that  were  filmed  and  will  be 
included  in  a movie  featuring  the  top 
entertainment  talent  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marines  and  Air  Force. 

The  44  performers  in  the  All-Navy 
Talent  Contest  were  survivors  of  pre- 
liminary area  eliminations.  Every 
contestant  reported  that  the  talent  at 
these  various  eliminations  was  ter- 
(Continued  next  page) 


F.  Fanelii,  QM3 


Swing  Hillbilly  Trio 


Samoan  Sword  Dance 


CPL  H.  Ohta 


A.  Moreau,  SA 


W.  Jure,  PN3 


ENS  Ann  Carter 


J.  Payne,  A02 


T HE  Mabine  Corps’  claim  of 
' having  the  best  riflemen  in 
the  country  was  again  under- 
lined, this  time  at  the  National 
Rifle  Matches,  where  more 
than  50  crack  shooting  teams 
from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Air  Force,  Coast  Guard 
and  civilian  clubs  competed 
for  honors. 

At  the  close  of  the  matches 
held  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  the 
1955  Marine  Corps  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Team  had  won  some  15 
trophies  in  addition  to  winning 
both  the  Service  Rifle  and 
Match  Rifle  classes  of  the 
President’s  Match. 

Even  the  Marine  Reservists 
got  in  on  the  act  as  the 
USMCR  team  won  the  highly- 
prized  Rattlesnake  Trophy, 
symbolic  of  the  best  rifle  team 
among  the  Armed  Services  re- 
serve units. 

In  the  National  Trophy  In- 
dividual Rifle  Match,  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  A.  Folsom,  usmc, 
of  the  3rd  Marine  Division  in 
Japan,  won  the  historic  Daniel 
Boone  Trophy  with  a 242  out 
of  a possible  250  with  the  M-1 
Service  rifle.  TSgt  Martin  H. 
Peak,  USMC,  of  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.,  and  SSgt  Mike  Pietro- 
fort,  USMC,  of  Quantico,  Va., 
tied  for  second  with  identical 
scores  of  241x250.  Sgt.  Peak 
gained  the  nod  for  second  as 
he  fired  his  last  shot  in  the  de- 
ciding V-ring. 

Competitive  shooting  wasn’t 
limited  to  stateside.  Out  in  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  five  Navymen  and 
10  Marines,  from  the  attack 
carriers  uss  Coral  Sea  (CVA 
43)  and  uss  Intrepid  (CVA 
1 1 ) and  the  flagship  uss  Salem 


(CA  139),  successfully  de- 
fended the  Cassady  Trophy  in 
the  annual  match  at  Malta. 
The  Sixth  Fleet  Rifle  and  Pis- 
tol team  downed  the  shooters 
from  the  British  Mediterra- 
nean Fleet  by  the  score  of  792 
to  771.  Ensign  D.W.  Shive- 
rick,  of  uss  Intrepid  was  high 
scorer  in  the  rifle  match  with 
an  88. 

Look  for  the  Pensacola 
Navy  Goshawks  to  be  rated 
among  the  top  service  football 
teams  in  the  nation.  Such  fa- 
miliar sounding  names  as  Joe 
Gattuso,  Dick  Echard,  Dick 
Olson  and  Don  Fullam  grace 
the  Pensacola  roster.  . . . Two 
other  familiar  names  were  on 
the  list  of  graduates  in  the 
first  class  at  the  Pubinfo  Of- 
ficers’ School:  Ensigns  Alex 
Aronis  and  Jack  Garrow. 

Post-mortem:  The  Jack  Ry- 
der-coached NAS  Norfolk  Fly- 
ers came  through  to  win  the 
Navy  baseball  title  as  pre- 
dicted. The  Navy  Airmen,  last 
year’s  All-Navy  champs, 
routed  the  PhibLant  Gators 
13-8  in  the  Eastern  All-Navy 
championship  game.  . . . The 
club  from  uss  Columbus  (GA 
74)  won  the  ’55  BatCruLant 
diadem  with  a 13-0  thrashing 
of  the  team  from  uss  Missis- 
sippi (AG  128)  in  the  finals. 
. . . The  Seahawks  from  the 
Yokos”ka  Naval  Activities  won 
the  All-Navy  Far  Eastern  title 
for  the  third  straight  season. 
Prior  to  winning  the  Far  East 
title,  the  Seahawks  had  won 
the  Gentral  Command  Confer- 
ence title  and  the  Yokosuka 
area  pennant. 

—Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  USN. 


rific  and  that  they  were  lueky  to 
have  been  selected. 

Participants  in  the  All-Navy  Talent 
finals  follow,  by  naval  districts  and 
duty  stations: 

First  Naval  District:  Albert  Mason, 
CTSN,  USN,  Naval  Communications  Sta- 
tion, Boston. 

Third  Naval  District:  Eslun  M.  Chin, 
SN,  USN,  3ND  Communications  Sta- 
tion; Russel  T.  DiBella,  MU2,  usn.  Re- 
ceiving Station  Brooklyn;  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Joseph  Antello,  usnr. 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 

Fifth  Naval  District:  Andre  Moreau, 
SA,  USN,  NTC  Bainbridge;  Marge  An- 
derson, SN,  USN,  NAS  Norfolk;  Martin 
Brill,  DT3,  usn.  Navy  Department  Dis- 
pensary. 

Sixth  Naval  District:  SGT  William 
Bodoford,  SGT  Charles  Escoe  and  CPL 
Santiago  Montes,  all  from  MCRD  Par- 
ris Island,  S.C.;  Robert  Emmett  Rodi- 
fer,  AN,  usn,  VC  62,  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Eighth  Naval  District:  Galen  E.  En- 
sign, HM2,  usn.  Reserve  Training  Gen- 
ter  Shreveport,  La.;  Dorothy  J.  Stowe, 
PN3,  USN,  NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Ninth  Naval  District:  Bob  Kaminsky, 
MU3,  USN,  NTC  Great  Lakes;  Robert 
Hollis,  YN2,  USNR,  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training  Command;  Dolores  Kennedy, 
PN3,  USN,  and  Kenneth  Sumner,  HM3, 
USN,  both  from  NAS  Glenview,  111. 

Eleventh  Naval  District:  GPL  U. 
Atoe,  SGT  F.  Auau,  CPL  G.  Gaopu 
and  SGT  I.  Imeae,  all  from  Marine 
Corps  Supply  Center  San  Diego;  CPL 
Herbert  Ohta,  1st  Marine  Division; 
Wayne  Jure,  PN3,  usn,  San  Diego  Re- 
ceiving Station;  PVT  Charles  MacDon- 
ald, PVT  Francis  Dandridge  and  CPL 
Leo  Wilson,  aU  from  the  1st  Marine 
Division. 

Twelfth  Naval  District:  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Bud  Wiser,  usnr,  Com- 
12  PIO;  Gerald  Slavek,  YN3,  usn,  NAS 
Moffett  Field. 

Thirteenth  Naval  District:  John 
Payne,  AD2,  usn,  NAS  Whidbey  Is- 
land; Ensign  Ann  Carter,  usnr,  Coml3 
Headquarters;  Ralph  Aiken,  SN,  usn, 
Willie  Gaines,  SN,  usn,  Thomas  Prater, 
YNl,  USN,  and  John  Thoroughman,  SA, 
usn,  all  from  the  Naval  Barracks,  Brem- 
erton, Wash. 

Seventeenth  Naval  District:  Henry 
Woolf,  FN,  USN,  Horatio  OUve,  YNSA, 
USN,  and  Donald  G.  Baker,  MM2,  usn, 
all  from  MSTS,  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Atlantic  Fleet:  Amos  Gordon,  SA, 
USN,  uss  Forrestal  (GVA  59);  Thomas 
L.  Johnson,  EM3,  usn,  uss  Muir  (DE 
770);  Ensign  Ted  Forte,  usnr,  uss 
Washtenaw  County  (LST  1166). 

Pacific  Fleet:  August  Arruda,  YN2, 
USN,  uss  Pittsburgh  (CA  72);  Frank 
Fanelli,  QM3,  usn,  uss  Wasp  (CVA 
18);  Lawrence  Jack  Imel,  MUSN,  usn, 
uss  Dixie  (AD  14). 
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Taking  Your  Family  to  Seattle  Area?  Here's  the  Housing  Set-up 


I Jnder  the  best  of  circumstances, 
transfer  to  a new  duty  station 
can  be  confusing.  It  helps  if  you 
know  what  you’re  getting  into.  That’s 
why  All  Hands  and  the  Personal 
Affairs  Division  of  the  Bureau  try  to 
pass  the  word  on  living  and  housing 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  If  these  summaries  are  of  any 
help  to  you,  credit  is  due  to  the  men 
at  these  installations  who  have  taken 
the  time,  trouble  and  effort  to  com- 
pile the  information  and  who  have 
passed  the  results  on  to  All  Hands. 
Here  for  example,  is  a compilation 
of  housing  information  in  the  Seattle 
area,  as  prepared  by  the  Comman- 
dant, I3th  ND: 

Types  of  Housing 

No  publie  quarters  are  available. 
Approximately  3500  low  rent  hous- 
ing units  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Seattle  Housing  Authority  are 
available  to  military  personnel.  A 
total  of  225  of  these  units  are  fur- 
nished. However,  unfurnished  units 
contain  heating,  cooking  and  refrig- 
eration facilities.  In  June  1955,  the 
number  of  vacancies  was  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  applications  on  file 
and  being  processed. 

Rates  for  these  units  are  based 
upon  net  annual  income  with  eligi- 
bility for  admission  based  upon  need 
for  housing  and  net  annual  income 
which  must  be  verified.  Net  armual 
income  includes  base  pay,  BAQ,  sub- 
sistence and/or  commuted  rations. 
Here’s  the  story  in  table  form; 


These  amounts  are  for  gross  rent, 
including  utilities,  but  no  furniture. 
The  rentals  on  2700  of  these  units 
do  not  include  fuel  for  heating  pur- 
poses. The  rent  for  the  units  where 
you  must  supply  your  own  fuel  is 
approximately  $7.00  per  month  less. 
If  the  quarters  are  furnished,  there 
is  an  additional  charge  of  $4.00, 
$6.00,  and  $8.00  for  one-,  two-,  and 
three-bedroom  units  respectively. 


None  of  the  eflBciency  (one-room) 
apartments  or  four-bedroom  units 
are  furnished. 

Application  for  housing  must  be 
made  in  person  to  the  Seattle  Hous- 
ing Authority,  after  clearance  by  the 
NAS  Seattle  Housing  Officer.  (See 
below  for  details  on  application  pro- 
cedures.) 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no 
delay  in  assignment  to  one-and 
two-bedroom  units— there  is  an  in- 
definite waiting  period  for  efficiency, 
three-  or  four-bedroom  units. 

Units  are  located  approximately 
12  miles  from  Pier  91. 

Two  hundred  additional  housing 
units  operated  by  the  Seattle  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  known  as  Sand 
Point  Homes,  are  available,  without 
restrictions  as  to  income,  to  all  en- 
listed personnel  and  including  W-I. 
They  range  from  one-  to  three-bed- 
room units,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 

Present  rent  for  unfurnished  units. 


including  all  utilities  is  $54.00, 
$58.00,  and  $62.00,  respectively.  If 
the  quarters  are  furnished,  add 
$4.00,  $6.00,  and  $8.00  per  month. 

These  units  are  located  approxi- 
mately 9 miles  from  Pier  91.  Appli- 
cation must  be  made  in  person. 

Navy  Defense  Rental  Housing  is 
available  to  enlisted  personnel  and 
officers  up  to  and  including  lieu- 
tenant. The  Shearwater  Project  has 


315  units  which  are  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Commanding  Officer, 
NAS  Seattle,  and  consist  of  III  one- 
bedroom  units,  157  two-bedroom 
units,  and  47  three-bedroom  units. 
All  are  furnished. 

Present  monthly  rental  rates  for 
these  units  range  from  $41.40  for 
one  bedroom;  $45.90  for  two  bed- 
rooms and  $53.70  for  three  bed- 
rooms. Prices  include  furniture,  elec- 
tricity, water  and  garbage  service. 

You  must  furnish  your  own  oil  for 
space  heaters  which  approximates  an 
additional  $9.00  per  month.  Coin- 
operated  laundry  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

Assignment  to  these  units  is  made 
by  the  Housing  Officer,  NAS  Seattle. 
Check  the  section  below  for  details 
on  application  procedures. 

There  is  no  temporary  emergency 
housing  available  for  officers  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Special  dis- 
pensation may  be  obtained  for  tem- 
porary occupancy  in  Shearwater  but 
such  dispensation  is  based  upon 
need,  availability  of  housing,  and 
then  only  upon  personal  application 
and  approval  by  the  commanding 
officer. 

Navy  rental  housing  is  intended 
primarily  for  serving  the  needs  of 
shore-based  personnel.  After  shore- 
based  personnel  are  housed,  any  re- 
maining housing  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  fleet  personnel  whose  home 
port  is  Seattle. 

Housing  can  probably  be  provided 
in  either  the  housing  projects  of  the 
Seattle  Housing  Authority  (if  you 
qualify  under  income  limitations)  or 
in  Navy  Defense  Rental  Housing. 
For  accommodations  in  Seattle  Hous- 
ing Authority  projects  you  must 
qualify  under  the  income  limitations 
outlined  above. 

Private  Housing 

At  the  present  time  there  is  plenty 
of  private  housing  available  but 
rents  are  higher.  Rates  for  private 
housing  vary  according  to  age,  type, 
location,  number  of  rooms,  and 
whether  furnished  or  unfurnished. 
The  Apartment  Operators’  Associa- 
tion in  Seattle  says  it  maintains  rental 


Max.  Net 

Max.  Net 

Rental  Rates  are  Based  on 

Family 

Income  for 

Income  for 

$1.00  per  Month  for  Each 

Size  of 

Admission 

Continued  Occupancy 

$50.00  net  annual  income 

2 persons 

$2,800.00 

$3,250.00 

55.00  net  annual  income 

3-4  persons 

3,000.00 

3,625.00 

60.00  net  annual  income  5-6  persons 

5 or  more 

3,300.00 

4,000.00 

65.00  net  annual  income  7 or  more 

NOVEMBER  1955 
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listings  which  vary  from  $45.00  to 
$60.00  for  two-bedroom  unfurnished 
apartments  and  from  $50.00  to 
$90.00  for  unfurnished  three-bed- 
room apartments.  Rentals  are  con- 
siderably higher  in  newer  type  build- 
ings. 

Application  Procedures 

Navy  Defense  Rental  Housing.  Fill 
out  and  ask  your  commanding  officer 
to  endorse  an  original  and  one  signed 
copy  of  the  application,  NavDocks 
form  530.  These  forms  are  available 
at  all  Navy  Housing  Offices.  Applica- 
tion should  be  completed  and  ad- 
vance infonnation  furnished  the 
Housing  Officer  as  to  housing  re- 
quirements, giving  your  name,  rank 
or  rate,  number  of  dependents  and 
estimated  time  of  arrival. 

If  your  family  plans  to  arrive  before 
you  do,  this  form  should  be  carried 
by  a member  of  your  family  and 
upon  arrival  in  Seattle,  presented 


The  Navy's  predecessor  to  the  dry  dock 
dates  back  to  as  early  as  1822  when  Com- 
modore John  Rodgers,  USN,  designed  and 
built  a device  for  getting  a ship  out  of 
water  for  hull  repairs  by  means  of  an  in- 
clined plane  or  marine  railway. 

Built  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  when  it  was  still  an  infant  Navy 
Yard,  Commodore  Rodger's  inclined  plane 
was  given  its  first  public  showing  late  in 
1822.  On  hand  for  the  event  were  President 
James  Monroe,  members  of  Congress,  heads 
of  departments,  foreign  ministers  and  a 
large  proportion  of  Washington's  residents. 
To  demonstrate  the  inclined  plane,  140  men 
hauled  the  new  1726-ton  frigate  Potomac 
out  of  the  water  at  a rate  of  four  feet  per 
minute. 

The  demonstration  was  so  impressive  that 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  asked  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  submit  plans  and  de- 
signs for  his  railway,  and  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  forwarded  the  plans  to  Cong- 
ress (most  of  whom  had  seen  the  demon- 
stration), they  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
dock  and  wharves  in  conjunction  with  the 
railway. 

Rodger's  plans  suggested  that  two  walls 
of  stone  be  erected  parallel  to  each  other 
and  braced  against  lateral  pressure.  These 
two  walls  should  project  into  the  water  far 
enough  so  that  the  Navy's  largest  vessel 
could  be  hauled  up  for  repair  or  preserva- 


to  the  Housing  Officer,  NAS  Seattle.' 

In  the  case  of  applications  for 
Sand  Point  Homes,  the  same  infor- 
mation should  be  furnished  the 
Housing  Officer,  NAS  Seattle,  as 
prospeetive  oceupants  of  these  homes 
are  cleared  through  this  activity  be- 
fore making  application  to  the  Seat- 
tle Housing  Authority  Apphcation 
Office. 

Low  Rent  Housing  (of  Seattle 
Housing  Authority. ) Application 
must  be  made  in  person.  You  should 
furnish  your  wife  with  a certification 
signed  by  your  commanding  officer 
verifying  your  status  as  a member  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  the  number  and  age 
of  your  dependents,  and  your  present 
rate  of  pay,  rank  or  rate,  and  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  service.  Upon  ar- 
rival in  Seattle  your  wife  may  make 
application  in  person  to  the  Seattle 
Housing  Authority  Application  Of- 
fice, 825  Yesler  Way,  Seattle,  Wash- 


tion— and  if  desired,  larger  ships  could  be 
built  and  launched  from  it. 

Before  Commodore  Rodgers  built  his  in- 
clined railway,  the  method  used  to  get  to  a 
ship's  bottom  was  to  bring  her  alongside  a 
wharf  and  by  shifting  weight  and  using 
tackles,  tilt  her  to  one  side.  Then  when  the 
one  side  was  cleaned  and  repaired  the  ship 
would  be  tilted  on  the  other  side— a slow 
and  tedious  job. 

The  Navy's  first  dry  docks,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  known  today,  were  built  in 
1833-4  at  Gosport  Navy  Yard  (now  Norfolk 
Naval  Shipyard),  and  at  the  Boston  Navy 
Yard  a short  time  later.  Norfolk  and  Boston 
had  a race  to  see  which  would  be  the  first 
to  dock  a ship  and  Norfolk  won  by  a narrow 
margin. 


ington,  furnishing  the  certification 
of  your  Navy  status  mentioned  above. 

A wife  without  minor  children  may 
make  application  before  her  hus- 
band’s arrival,  but  she  can  not  be 
admitted  to  housing  before  her  hus- 
band arrives.  A wife  with  minor  chil- 
dren may  be  admitted  before  the 
arrival  of  her  husband. 

Trailer  Parks 

Trailer  parks  are  located  near  the 
city  limits  of  Seattle  with  rentals 
averaging  $18  to  $20  per  month. 
This  charge  is  for  couples  with  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age,  and  is 
for  space,  water,  garbage,  sewer  and 
sanitary  facilities. 

For  more  than  two  (excluding  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age)  occupy- 
ing a trailer,  there  is  an  additional 
charge  of  $2.00  per  person  per  month. 
An  additional  charge  based  upon 
meter  reading  is  made  for  electricity. 
Coin-operated  laundry  facilities  are 
available. 

Other  Facilities 

All  housing  in  the  Seattle  area  is 
in  close  proximity  to  schools, 
churches,  and  shopping  districts. 

Household  goods  should  be 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  dispensary  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  Seattle,  Washington,  pro- 
vides routine  medical  and  dental 
treatment  to  naval  personnel  and  out- 
patient treatment  to  dependents. 

The  hospital  at  Ft.  Lawton,  Seat- 
tle, provides  inpatient  treatment  for 
maternity  cases  only. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Bremer- 
ton, Washington,  provides  both  in- 
patient and  outpatient  care  for  naval 
personnel  and  their  dependents. 

Commissary  privileges  are  avail- 
able at  Ft.  Lawton,  Seattle. 

The  13th  ND  Special  Service  Of- 
fice, located  in  Building  208,  U.S. 
Naval  Station,  Seattle,  telephone  AL- 
der  5200,  extension  575,  maintains 
rental  fistings  through  direct  con- 
tact with  the  owner.  This  office  also 
serves  as  an  information  office  to 
naval  personnel  and  their  depen- 
dents, and  will  render  assistance  in 
obtaining  housing. 

The  Red  Cross  office  is  located  in 
Budding  208,  Room  104,  telephone 
ALder  5200,  extension  463. 

The  Navy  Refief  office  is  situated 
in  the  District  Chaplain’s  Office, 
Building  208,  Room  107,  telephone 
ALder  5200,  extension  259. 
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New  Home  for  the  Oldest  Ship  in  the  Fleet 


The  historic  Constellation,  oldest 
ship  in  the  U.S.  Fleet,  has  been 
formally  transferred  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  restoration  as  a permanent 
public  memorial. 

Old  “Yankee  Race  Horse”  has 
served  in  every  war  in  which  U.S. 
Naval  forces  have  participated  since 
1797. 

The  Navy  towed  the  176-foot  Con- 
stellation from  her  present  berth  at 
Boston  to  Fort  McHenry  in  the 
harbor  of  Baltimore,  for  delivery  to 
a patriotic  organization.  Under  an 
agreement,  the  Constellation  Com- 
mission will  restore  and  maintain 
the  frigate  “in  such  a manner  as  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  proud 
traditions  of  this  historic  ship.” 

Launched  at  Baltimore  in  1797, 
Constellation  sailed  on  her  first 
cruise  in  mid-1798.  Her  first  duty 
was  to  protect  American  commerce 
in  West  Indian  waters.  Her  sailing 
qualities  were  so  excellent  the 
French  called  her  “Yankee  Race 
Horse.” 

Constellation  helped  to  suppress 
piracy  in  the  Caribbean,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  1825-1844  cruised 
the  Mediterranean,  West  Indies 
and  coast  of  Brazil.  She  operated 
with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron 
in  1855-1858,  with  the  Africa 
Squadron  in  1859-1861,  and  from 


1862  until  1864,  cruised  in  Euro- 
pean waters  searching  for  Confede- 
rate vessels.  She  served  as  Receiv- 
ing Ship  at  Norfolk  and  later  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  1872,  the  frigate  was  gunnery 
ship  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
and  for  19  years  was  used  as  a 
practice  ship  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis.  Constellation 
last  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1892-93 
on  a voyage  that  took  her  to  Gibral- 
tar, Naples,  and  Le  Havre. 

In  1893,  she  was  assigned  as  sta- 
tion ship  at  the  Naval  Training 
Station,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  served  there  in  that  capacity 
during  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  World  War  I.  In  1926,  she  was 
towed  to  Philadelphia  for  exhibit 
with  other  historic  ships  at  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  Exposition  and  then 
returned  to  Newport. 

Soon  after  the  start  of  World 
War  II,  on  24  Aug  1940,  Constella- 
tion was  again  placed  in  full  com- 
mission and  was  assigned  as  part- 
time  flagship  of  Admiral  E.  J.  King, 
then  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet.  For  the  next  two- 
and-a-half  years  she  served  vari- 
ously as  flagship  of  Commanders 
in  Chief  of  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
flagship  of  Commander,  Battleship 
Division  Five,  Atlantic  Fleet. 


Latest  Movies  for  Ships  and 
Overseas  Bases,  Courtesy  of 
Central  Recreation  Fund 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  the 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  ships  and  overseas  bases. 
The  title  of  each  movie  is  followed 
by  the  program  number.  Technicolor 
films  are  designated  by  (T).  Distri- 
bution of  the  following  films  began 
in  September. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  over- 
seas activities.  Films  leased  under 
this  plan  are  paid  for  by  the  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund  (derived 
from  non-appropriated  funds  out  of 
profits  by  Navy  Exchanges  and 
ship’s  stores)  supple^iented  by  an- 
nually appropriated  funds.  The  plan 
and  funds  are  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. 

Las  Vegas  Shakedown  (358): 
Melodrama;  Dennis  O’Keefe,  Col- 
leen Gray,  Charles  Winninger. 

A Bullet  For  Joey  (359) : Gangster 
Melodrama;  Edward  G.  Robinson, 
George  Raft,  Audrey  Totter. 

Finger  Man  (360):  Melodrama; 
Frank  Lovejoy,  Peggie  Castle,  For- 
rest Tucker. 

Cleopatra  (361)  (Re-issue):  His- 
torical Romance;  Claudette  Colbert, 
Warren  William. 

Bad  Day  At  Black  Rock  (362) 
(T):  Western  Drama;  Spencer 

Tracy,  Robert  Ryan,  Anne  Francis, 
Dean  Jagger,  John  Ericson,  Walter 
Brennan. 

Hello  Frisco  Hello  (363)  (T): 
Reissue;  Alice  Faye,  John  Payne. 

Crossed  Swords  ( 364 ) ( T ) : Ro- 
mantic Adventure;  Errol  Flynn,  Gina 
Lollobrigida. 

The  House  On  92nd  Street  (365) 
(Re-issue):  Drama;  Lloyd  Nolan. 

The  Black  Swan  (366)  (Re-issue) 
(T):  Adventure  Drama;  Tyrone 

Power,  Maureen  O’Hara. 

Not  As  A Stranger  (367) : Drama; 
Olivia  de  Havilland,  Robert  Mitch- 
um,  Frank  Sinatra,  Gloria  Grahame, 
Broderick  Crawford,  Charles  Bick- 
ford. 

Double  Jeopardy  (368):  Melo- 
drama; Rod  Cameron,  Gale  Robbins. 


The  Rains  Came  (369)  (Re- 
issue): Drama;  Myrna  Loy,  Tyrone 
Power,  Brenda  Joyce,  George  Brent. 

Leave  Her  To  Heaven  (370)  (Re- 
issue) (T):  Drama;  Gene  Tierney, 
Cornel  Wilde,  Jeanne  Crain. 

Valley  Of  Decision  (371)  (Re- 
issue) : Drama;  Greer  Carson. 

Gun  That  Won  The  West  (372) 
(T):  Western  Drama;  Dennis  Mor- 
gan, Paula  Raymond. 

BaUle  Cry  (372)  (T):  War 

Drama;  Van  Heflin,  Aldo  Ray,  Mona 
Freeman,  Nancy  Olson,  James  Whit- 
more, Raymond  Massey,  Tab  Hun- 
ter, Dorothy  Malone,  Anne  Francis. 

The  Cover  Girl  (375)  (Re-issue): 
(T):  Musical;  Rita  Hayworth,  Gene 
Kelly. 

The  Postman  Always  Rings  Twice 
(376)  (Re-issue):  Drama;  Lana 

Turner,  John  Garfield. 

Naked  Dawn  (377)  (T):  Mexi- 
can Drama;  Arthur  Kennedy. 


Medical  Department  Course  Is 
Ready  for  Officers  and  EMs 

A new  correspondence  course. 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department, 
Part  I,  (NavPers  10708)  is  now 
available  to  oflBcer  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Medical  Department. 
The  course  covers  administration, 
organization,  and  management  of 
facilities  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

This  course  consists  of  10  assign- 
ments, made  up  of  objective-type 
questions.  It  is  evaluated  at  24  Na- 
val Reserve  points  credit. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  NavPers  Form  992 
(with  appropriate  change  in  the 
“To”  line),  forwarded  via  official 
channels  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Medical 
School,  National  Naval  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Bethesda  14,  Md.,  or  to  U.  S. 
Naval  Dental  School  at  same  address. 
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DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 
hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
Fication  purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instructions  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  talcing  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  64— Announced  the  convening 
of  a selection  board  to  recommend 
eligible  enlisted  personnel  for  tem- 
porary appointment  to  warrant  of- 
ficer W-1. 

No.  65— Announced  the  convening 
of  a selection  board  to  recommend 
line  lieutenants  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  commander. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  is  on  page  9 

1.  (b)  F4U  Corsair. 

2.  (a)  400  mph. 

3.  (b)  Rifle  grenade. 

4.  (c)  M-1  Garand. 

5.  (b)  First  Sergeant. 

6.  (a)  Sergeant  Major. 


No.  66— Announced  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  report  of  a se- 
lection board  which  recommended 
Regular  Navy  women  officers  for 
promotion  to  grade  of  commander. 

No.  67— Contained  a Labor  Day 
message  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  all  armed  forces  personnel. 

No.  68— Announced  the  convening 
of  selection  boards  to  consider  Reg- 
ular Navy  women  officers  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  Supply  Corps  and 
Merical  Service  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  for  promo- 
tion to  commander. 

No.  69— Informed  the  service  of 
steps  being  taken  in  the  promotion 
of  Medical  and  Dental  Corps  officers 
and  announced  selection  boards  to 


consider  commanders  and  lieutenant 
commanders  of  Medical  and  Dental 
Corps  for  temporary  promotion. 

Instructions 

1120.24— Establishes  the  policies 
and  procedures  for  submission  of  ap- 
plications for  appointment  of  quali- 
fied personnel  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps,  USNR,  and  in  the  fields  of 
allied  sciences. 

1306.25B— Concerned  options  for 
assignment  to  duty  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel on  reenlistment. 

1412.4B— Contains  a summary  of 
Presidential  and  SecNav  regulations 
concerning  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  officers. 

1416.1  A— Set  forth  a plan  for  the 
determination  of  professional  fitness 
for  promotion  of  officers  by  means  of 
written  examinations  or  completion 
of  specified  courses  of  instruction  in 
lieu  of  examinations. 

1800.1— Concerned  temporary  of- 
ficers in  the  grades  of  ensign  and 
above  who  twice  fail  of  selection. 

Notices 

1210  (6  Sept)  — Invited  applica- 
tions for  transfer  of  unrestricted  line 
officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  to  the 
Supply  Corps. 

1741  (6  Sept)— Provided  informa- 
tion regarding  new  rights  for  waiver 
of  insurance  premiums  and  replace- 
ment of  expired  term  insurance 
which  must  be  exercised  by  26  Nov 
1955. 

1550  (8  Sept)— Described  instruc- 
tional materials  for  HN  training. 

1412  (14  Sept)— Announced  the 
Naval  Reserve  promotion  zones  and 
tentative  convening  dates  for  selec- 
tion boards  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

1418  (14  Sept)— Announced  the 
schedule  of  service-wide  competi- 
tive exams  for  enlisted  personnel. 

1811  (14  Sept) —Announced 
change  No.  2 to  BuPers  Inst.  1811.1 
which  contained  information  con- 
cerning non-disability  retirement  of 
officers  and  warrant  officers. 

1552  (23  Sept) —Announced 
change  No.  1 to  the  Curriculum  for 
Naval  Reserve  Telecommunications 
Censorship  Program,  NavPers  92057. 

1306  (undated)  — Concerned  cer- 
tain administrative  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  recall  to  active  duty 
of  USNR  and  Fleet  Reserve  Person- 
nel. 

NavAct 

No.  5— Announces  adoption  of  in- 
duction policy  by  Selective  Service 
for  the  Navy. 


Navy  Unites  Happy  Chief  with  Long  Lost  'Sweetheart' 

A chief  and  his  favorite  girl  friend  and  innumerable  battle  victories  to- 
are  going  steady  again  after  a sepa-  gether  before  Lexington  was  moth- 
ration  that  lasted  nearly  seven  years,  balled  in  1947. 

The  two  are  rather  a mismatched  Reese  was  present  at  the  mothball- 
pair  and  you  won’t  see  them  walking  ing  and  figured  that  he  had  seen  the 
down  the  street  together  for  the  last  of  his  girl  friend.  However  a 
“gal”  in  question  is  slightly  heavier  few  months  ago  he  received  orders 
than  the  man.  sending  him  to  duty  involving  the 

The  male  involved  in  this  strange  recommissioning  of  Lexington.  When 
match  is  Thomas  W.  Reese,  EMC,  she  was  put  back  into  commission 
usN,  a six-footer  who  tips  the  scales  Reese  was  there  and  introduced  to 
in  the  neighborhood  of  185  pounds,  the  throng  of  4000  guests  and  crew 
The  distaff  side  of  the  pair  is  a members  as  the  only  plankowner 
hefty  41,000-tonner  who  goes  under  present. 

the  name  of  uss  Lexington,  (CVA  To  top  it  off,  the  day  after  the  re- 
16).  commissioning  ceremonies  was 

Reese  and  the  “Lex”  first  got  to-  Reese’s  birthday,  making  the  sixth 
gether  back  in  February  of  1943,  birthday  he  has  spent  on  board  the 
when,  as  a second  class,  he  helped  ship.  “I  hope  that  I can  spend  a few 
to  put  the  grand  old  lady  of  the  car-  more,”  he  said  after  blowing  out  the 
riers  into  commission.  They  spent  the  half-dozen  candles  atop  a special 
next  several  years,  two  advancements  cake  made  by  the  bake  shop  crew. 
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Changes  in  Rating  Structure 
Affect  Active  Duty  Reservists 

Further  changes  in  the  Navy’s  en- 
listed rating  structure  will  affect  Na- 
val Reservists  and  Fleet  Reservists 
who  are  serving  on  active  duty  in 
the  ratings  of  Aviation  Ordnanceman 
F,  Fire  Control  Technician  G,  and 
Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  A. 

• Aviation  Ordnanceman  F (Fire 
Controlman)  (AOF)  emergency 
service  rating  has  been  discontin- 
ued. Reservists  serving  in  this  rat- 
ing, including  strikers,  will  be 
changed  to  the  AQ  rating  in  equal 
pay  grade  provided  they  are  con- 
sidered qualified.  If  not  qualified 
they  will  be  changed  to  Aviation 
Ordnanceman  U (Utility)  (AOU), 
in  equal  pay  grade. 

• Fire  Control  Technician  G 
(Missile  Guidance  Systems)  (FTG) 
emergency  service  rating  has  been 
established.  If  you  are  in  an  emer- 
gency service  rating  associated  with 
the  FT  rating,  including  strikers, 
hold  Special  Program  Code  9976  and 
have  guided  missile  external  control 
equipment  experience  you  will  be 
changed  to  the  FTG  (Missile  Guid- 
ance Systems)  emergency  service 
rating  in  equal  pay  grade  provided 
you  are  qualified. 

• Aviation  Boatswains  Mate  A 
(Airship  Rigger)  (ABA)  emergency 
service  rating  has  been  established. 
If  you  have  performed  duties  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Airship  Rigger  as 
stated  on  page  9-21  of  Manual  of 
Qualifications  for  Advancement  in 
Rating  (NavPers  18068),  and  are 
qualified,  you  may  submit  a request 
for  change  in  rating  to  ABA. 

The  CO  of  the  activity  to  which 
you  are  attached  will  determine  if  you 
are  qualified  to  change  your  rating. 

This  Is  A Sample  of 
Shipping  Over  Transfer 

If  you  would  like  a speedy  trans- 
fer, Ellis  L.  Swalley,  RD2,  usn,  now 
stationed  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  can 
fill  you  in  on  how  to  go  about  it. 

A few  weeks  back  Swalley  was 
serving  in  uss  Pompon  (SSR  267), 
operating  out  of  New  London,  Conn. 
When  his  enlistment  expired  and 
it  came  time  for  Swalley  to  ship 
over,  he  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  BuPers  Instruction  I306.25A, 
which  permits  a man  reenlisting  to 
select  either  coast  for  duty,  plus 


four  choices  of  particular  duty  there. 

Swalley  shipped  over  on  the  24th 
of  the  month  and,  since  his  home  is 
in  California,  asked  for  duty  on  the 
West  Coast.  On  the  25th  the  ship 
sent  a dispatch  to  Commander  West- 
ern Sea  Frontier,  requesting  Swal- 
ley’s  reassignment. 

The  next  day  Pompon  received  a 
reply  and  on  the  29th  received  an- 
other dispatch  giving  Swalley ’s  as- 


signment. The  transfer  orders  were 
cut  at  once  and  on  the  3 1st  Swal- 
ley was  oflBcially  transferred  to  Com- 
SubRon  FIVE  at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

All  told,  it  was  a few  hours  short 
of  one  week,  from  the  time  Swalley 
signed  on  the  dotted  line  to  the  time 
that  he  checked  off  Pompon,  headed 
for  the  duty  of  his  choice. 

Water  Supply  and  Sanitation 
Are  Covered  in  CEC  Course 

A new  CEC  officer  correspondence 
course,  Water  Supply  and  Sanitation, 
NavPers  10750,  is  now  available  at 
the  Naval  Correspondence  Course 
Center.  This  course  is  restricted  to 
officers  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 
Regular  or  Reserve.  It  consists  of  six 
assignments,  and  is  evaluated  at  12 
Naval  Reserve  points  credit. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  form  NavPers  992  for- 
warded via  official  channels  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  RF,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 
Brooklyn  I,  N.  Y. 


Helping  Hands  of  Marines  Build  New  Home  for  Corpsman 


A Navy  hospital  corpsman  on 
duty  with  the  10th  Marine  Regi- 
ment, Second  Marine  Division  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.,  has  learned 
the  true  value  of  friends  as  well  as 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
strangers  at  a time  when  it  really 
counts. 

Not  long  ago,  Fred  D.  Mezias, 
HMl,  USN,  took  his  wife  and  three 
children  to  a drive-in  theater. 
When  they  returned  home  about 
2200  they  found  their  house  in 
flames.  They  lost  all  of  their  pos- 
sessions except  the  clothes  they 
were  wearing,  their  automobile 
and  a few  items  Mezias  hurriedly 
rescued  from  a closet  before  the 
fire  reached  it.  The  cause  of  the 
tragedy  was  never  determined 
and  the  Mezias’  loss  was  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  although  he 
had  built  the  two-bedroom  home 
himself  and  invested  all  of  his 
savings  in  it  he  had  never  had  it 
insured  for  fire. 

Just  when  the  world  seemed 
blackest  to  the  Mezias  family, 
their  friends,  neighbors.  Marine 
buddies  and  even  total  strangers 
came  to  their  aid  with  clothing. 


furniture,  money  gifts  and  assis- 
tance in  many  forms.  The  Navy 
Relief  Society  rushed  a cash  grant 
and  a baby  layette  containing 
diapers,  blankets,  quilted  pads  and 
other  infant  necessities. 

In  addition,  his  friends  immedi- 
ately pitched  in  to  help  him  clear 
the  debris  and  build  a new  home 
—furnishing  labor,  materials  and 
financial  assistance.  Mezias 
learned  that  the  world  is  a pretty 
wonderful  place  after  all  and  peo- 
ple everywhere  are  willing  to  lend 
a helping  hand  whenever  it  is 
needed.  He  is  thankful  too,  that 
he  and  his  family  escaped  injury. 

Mezias  is  on  his  third  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Marine  Corps.  He 
served  with  the  Second  Division 
during  1947-50.  Later  he  joined 
the  First  Division  in  Korea  and 
was  awarded  a Purple  Heart,  and 
a Silver  Star  Medal  for  gallantry 
in  action.  His  citation  tells  how  he 
administered  first  aid  to  30  Ma- 
rines over  a period  of  nine  hours 
during  an  intensive  shelling  and, 
although  wounded  himself,  con- 
tinued working  on  his  patients  un- 
til they  were  all  evacuated. 
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Down-to-Earth  Info  for  Navymen  Requesting  Shore  Duty 


Because  the  subject  of  shore  duty 
is  one  of  paramount  interest  to  all 
Navymen,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  bring  you  complete  and  up-to-date 
information  on  this  subject.  As  the 
rules  and  procedures  governing  sea 
/shore  rotation  for  enlisted  personnel 
are  necessarily  complex.  All  Hands 
receives  many  letters  inquiring  into 
various  aspects  of  the  program.  On 
these  pages  is  an  informal  compila- 
tion of  some  of  the  points  on  sea/ 
shore  rotation  that  personnel  most 
often  inquire  about.  This  information 
was  compiled  from  interviews  with 
personnel  of  the  Bureau’s  Enlisted 
Distribution  Branch. 

pmsT  OF  ALL,  the  answer  to  95  per 
cent  of  all  questions  you  may 
have  on  Bureau  Shore  Duty  can  be 
found  in  BuPers  Inst.  1306. 20B. 
(See  also  All  Hands,  May  1955, 
p.  30.)  However,  this  instruction  is 
a rather  lengthy  document  and  it’s 
likely  that  you  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  undertaking  a study  of  it 
to  obtain  the  answer  to  your  single 
inquiry. 

In  that  event,  the  first  step  is  al- 
ways to  check  with  your  personnel 
ofiGce.  It’s  the  personnel  man’s  job 
to  know  the  answers,  and  in  most 
cases  he  either  knows  or  can  quickly 
look  up  the  information  for  you. 

Here  are  some  of  the  rules  and 
procedures  on  Bureau  Shore  Duty 
that  most  often  need  clarifying; 

• Duty  C/io/ce— When  you  submit 
a Shore  Duty  Request  Card  (Nav- 
Pers  2416)  Bureau  rules  allow  you 
to  indicate  your  duty  preference  by 
naval  district  and  city.  You  are  as- 
sured that  you  will  be  assigned  to 
the  naval  district  of  your  choice 
when  your  name  reaches  the  top  of 
the  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List.  How- 
ever, no  guarantee  is  made  as  to  the 
exact  location  within  the  naval  dis- 
trict the  commandant  will  assign 
you. 

In  every  case  the  city  or  cities  that 
you  have  indicated  you  prefer  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
commandant  makes  every  effort  to 
assign  you  to  the  city  of  your  choice. 
But  his  first  consideration  is  equable 
manning  of  all  activities  under  his 
administration,  and  he  may  find  it 
necessary  to  assign  you  to  a naval 
activity  quite  distant  geographically 
from  the  locality  you  requested. 


So,  when  you  select  a particular 
naval  district  as  a duty  choice,  take 
a look  at  a map  of  the  naval  dis- 
tricts and  make  sure  you  are  aware 
of  aU  the  geographical  areas  to  which 
you  may  possibly  be  assigned. 

• Change  in  Duty  C/io/ce— Changes 
in  duty  choices  may  be  made  when- 
ever you  desire,  simply  by  sending 
in  a new  Shore  Duty  Request  Card 
(NavPers  2416)  marked  “Corrected 
Card.”  Requests  in  letter  form  for 
changes  in  duty  choice  are  not  de- 
sired and  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Bureau  only  on  requests  made  on 
NavPers  2416.  The  “Corrected  Card” 
must  arrive  and  be  processed  prior 
to  issuance  of  your  orders  to  shore 
duty  in  order  to  be  valid;  those  cor- 
rected cards  which  arrive  after  the 
orders  are  issued  are  not  considered. 
The  Bureau  does  not  give  favorable 
consideration  to  requests  for  can- 
cellation of  shore  duty  orders  based 
on  this  reason. 

• Requests  for  Shore  Duty  — Re- 
quests for  assignment  to  a normal 
tour  of  shore  duty  (except  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons)  should  always 
be  made  by  means  of  a Shore  Duty 
Request  Card  (NavPers  2416).  The 
card  should  be  submitted  even  when 
you  feel  that  a letter  of  explanation 
of  the  compelling  reasons  for  you  to 
get  ashore  quickly  is  necessary.  In 
such  cases,  send  both  the  card  and 
the  letter. 

• Removal  from  the  5DEL  — You 

may  ask  for  removal  from  the  SDEL 
at  any  time  you  desire.  However, 
your  requests  must  arrive  in  the 
Bureau  prior  to  issuance  of  any  or- 
ders. Submit  your  request  by  a 
brief  letter,  via  your  commanding 
oflBcer.  It’s  not  necessary  to  give  any 


reason  why  you  wish  removal.  To 
be  reinstated  on  the  SDEL  all  that’s 
necessary  is  submission  of  another 
Shore  Duty  Request  Card  (NavPers 
2416) . You  may  request  removal  and 
reinstatement  on  the  SDEL  as  often 
as  desired  prior  to  issuance  of  shore 
duty  orders.  Requests  for  removal 
from  the  SDEL  are  not  approved  by 
the  Bureau  if  your  orders  have  al- 
ready been  issued. 

Remember,  if  you  are  serving  on 
what  you  consider  a choice  sea  duty 
billet  and  do  not  desire  shore  duty 
at  the  present  time,  do  not  permit 
your  Shore  Duty  Request  Card  to 
remain  on  the  SDEL.  If  your  name 
reaches  the  top  of  the  SDEL  and  or- 
ders are  issued,  the  Bureau  will  not 
cancel  these  orders  because  of  your 
desire  to  continue  serving  at  sea. 

• Non-Acceptance  of  Orders— When 
orders  are  issued  to  a normal  tour 
of  shore  duty  that  were  based  upon 
your  Shore  Duty  Request  Card  you 
may  not  request  cancellation  of  these 
orders  (except  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons) and  may  not  refuse  to  accept 
such  orders.  The  only  condition  un- 
der which  you  may  decline  to  carry 
out  these  orders  is  when  you  lack 
the  required  obligated  service  and 
will  not  agree  to  execute  a formal 
agreement  for  an  additional  period 
of  service  in  support  of  the  informal 
agreement  you  signed  when  submit- 
ting your  Shore  Duty  Request  Card. 
This  is  considered  a breach  of  good 
faith  on  your  part  and  in  such  cases 
imposes  a penalty  which  prevents 
you  from  being  ordered  to  any  shore 
duty  for  a period  of  two  years. 

• Modification  of  Shore  Duty  Or- 
ders—In  general,  a request  for  modi- 
fication of  your  shore  duty  orders  to 
permit  you  to  be  assigned  to  a dif- 
ferent location  is  not  approved.  Hav- 
ing indicated  on  your  request  card 
that  you  desire  duty  in  the  area  to 
which  ordered,  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  too  late  to  change  your  mind 
after  the  administrative  machinery 
has  been  set  in  motion  and  your  or- 
ders issued.  The  time  to  change  your 
duty  choice  is  before  the  orders  are 
issued. 

• Termination  of  Shore  Dufy— Re- 
quests from  personnel  to  have  their 
shore  duty  terminated  and  to  be  or- 
dered to  sea  duty  before  completing 
their  normal  tour  ashore  are  nor- 
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mally  not  approved.  The  reason  is 
that  it  involves  unnecessary  costs  in 
additional  transfers  and  disrupts  the 
permanency  of  personnel  at  the  ac- 
tivity. 

• Extension  of  Shore  Duty— Only  in 
exceptional  circumstances  will  you 
be  authorized  to  remain  ashore  after 
you  have  completed  a normal  tour 
of  shore  duty.  Each  such  authoriza- 
tion keeps  a shipmate  waitiirg  that 
much  longer  to  be  ordered  ashore 
and  has  an  undesirable  effect  on 
morale.  In  general,  only  when  the 
presence  of  the  individual  is  required 
to  keep  a vital  project  or  program  of 
the  command  in  operation,  is  an  ex- 
tension (for  a limited  time)  au- 
thorized. 

• Fleet  Reserve— The  over-all  Navy 
personnel  situation  does  not  permit 
the  luxury  of  allowing  personnel 
completing  20  years’  service  and 
headed  for  the  Inactive  List  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  to  be  ordered  to  a 
naval  activity  in  their  home  town 
for  six  months  of  shore  duty  prior 
to  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Ap- 
proval of  the  hundreds  of  such  re- 
quests received  would  result  in 
heavy  overmanning  of  certain  shore 
activities  and  areas. 

Rules  Set  on  Three  Types 
Of  Hazardous  Duty  Pay 

Here  are  the  regulations  govern- 
ing payment  of  the  three  new  cate- 
gories of  hazardous  duty  pay,  as 
established  by  the  Career  Incentive 
Act  of  1955. 

Under  the  existing  instructions, 
officers  and  enlisted  men  assigned 
to  duty  as  an  inside  observer  in  a 
low  pressure  chamber,  as  a human 
acceleration  or  deceleration  subject, 
or  duty  involving  the  use  of  helium- 
oxygen  as  a breathing  mixture,  will 
receive  $110  and  $55  respectively. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  will 
authorize  the  number  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  at  each  activity  to 
qualify  for  the  pay.  It  will  be  up  to 
the  commanding  officers  to  desig- 
nate the  enlisted  men  by  issuance  of 
individual  orders.  The  CO  wiU  re- 
quest the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
via  the  Chief  of  BuMed,  to  desig- 
nate and  issue  orders  on  the  officer 
personnel  involved  in  both  low  pres- 
sure chamber  duty  and  human  ac- 
celeration or  deceleration.  However, 
for  oflScers  assigned  duty  involving 


the  use  of  helium-oxygen  as  a breath- 
ing mixture  the  request  need  only  go 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Pilot  Program  Readies  Enlisted 
Waves  for  Career  as  Nurses 

A pilot  program  designed  to  give 
enlisted  women  in  the  Navy  a 
chance  to  attain  officer  status  in  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  was  inaugurated 
when  10  enlisted  Waves  were  en- 
rolled in  basic  nursing  education  pro- 


In  the  Caribbean  and  North  Atlantic, 
hurricanes  harass  Navy  vessels  and  other 
shipping  from  June  to  November.  Typhoons 
sweep  the  North  Pacific  from  May  through 
January.  North  Indian  cyclones  give  ships 
a bad  time  in  May  and  again  in  October 
end  November.  Off  northwest  Australia, 
the  willywillies  rough  up  the  Indian  Ocean 
from  November  to  April. 

Severe  tropical  storms  are  known  by  dif- 
ferent names  throughout  the  world,  but 
they  all  belong  to  the  cyclone  family.  A 
cyclone  is  a rotating  storm  wind  enclosing 
an  area  of  comparatively  low  pressure. 

Fully  developed  cyclones  are  circular  or 
elliptical  in  shape.  Although  they  vary  in 
size,  they  usually  cover  an  area  roughly 
300  miles  in  diameter.  At  the  center  of  the 
storm  is  a small  area  about  10  or  20  miles 
in  diameter  known  as  the  "eye"  of  the 
storm.  Here  the  pressure  is  extremely  low, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  wind.  The  waves  in 
the  “eye"  are  confused  and  mountainous. 
The  skies  are  sometimes  clear  or  partially 
overcast.  Surrounding  the  calm  center  are 
the  strongest  winds  of  the  storm,  at  times 
reaching  a velocity  of  150  knots.  Gusts  may 
greatly  exceed  this  velocity  for  brief  in- 
tervals. 

Each  year  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  gives 
feminine  names  in  alphabetical  order  to  the 
members  of  the  cyclone  family  as  they 
occur.  In  the  Atlantic  a new  alphabet  is  be- 
gun with  the  first  hurricane  of  the  year.  The 
first  hurricane  this  year  was  the  unseasonal 
"Alice"  which  came  along  on  1 January, 
after  the  close  of  the  normal  hurricane 
season.  "Brenda"  was  the  next  one,  fol- 
lowed by  "Connie"  and  "Diane."  Next 
comes  "Edith,"  and  on  down  to  "Zelda." 
To  date,  there  have  never  been  more  than 
21  hurricanes  in  the  Atlantic  in  a single 
year,  so  one  alphabet  is  sufficient.  Each 
year  the  hurricane  names  are  changed,  to 
avoid  confusion. 

Four  separate  alphabets  are  prepared  to 
identify  typhoons  in  the  Pacific,  which  occur 
much  more  frequently  than  cyclones  else- 


giams  at  two  civilian  universities. 

Under  the  Navy  Nursing  Educa- 
tion Program,  the  group  will  attend 
either  the  University  of  Colorado  or 
Boston  University  for  four  years. 
Following  their  graduation  they  will 
be  commissioned,  if  qualified,  in  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  as  Ensigns. 

All  applicants  were  required  to 
have  been  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
high  school  graduating  classes,  have 
eompleted  one  year  as  members  of 
the  Wave  Hospital  Corps. 


where.  The  first  typhoon  in  the  Pacific  dur- 
ing each  season  is  assigned  the  name 
directly  following  the  last  name  used  during 
the  previous  season.  When  all  84  names 
have  been  used,  the  entire  Pacific  list  is  re- 
peated again,  starting  with  the  first  name 
in  the  first  set. 

For  several  hundred  years,  many  hurri- 
canes in  the  West  Indies  were  named  after 
the  particular  saint's  day  on  which  the 
storm  occurred.  There  was  hurricane  "Santa 
Ana"  which  struck  Puerto  Rico  with  excep- 
tional violence  on  26  Jul  1825,  and  hurri- 
canes "San  Felipe"  (the  first)  and  "San 
Felipe"  (the  second)  which  hit  Puerto  Rico 
on  13  September  in  both  1876  and  1928. 

During  World  War  II,  the  practice  of  re- 
ferring to  cyclones  with  feminine  nicknames 
became  popular  in  map  discussions  among 
weather  forecasters  and  with  Navy  and 
Army  Air  Corps  meteorologists.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  use  of  girls'  names, 
in  written  as  well  as  in  spoken  communica- 
tions, was  shorter,  quicker,  and  less  con- 
fusing than  the  more  cumbersome  latitude- 
longitude  identification  system.  Weathermen 
also  found  that  using  easily  remembered 
names  greatly  reduced  confusion  when  two 
or  more  tropical  storms  occurred  simul- 
taneously. 
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Check  Your  Status  by  Rate  and  ND  Locatiorj'^ 


H OW  DO  YOU  STAND  On  the  Bureau  Shore  Duty  Eligibility 
List? 

On  the  chart  below,  check  down  the  left  side  until  you 
find  your  rate.  Then,  check  across  to  the  naval  district 
you  requested. 

0 Under  each  naval  district  you  will  note  there  are 
four  columns.  The  first  column  shows  the  number  of  men 
of  your  rate  waiting  on  the  5DEL  for  that  district. 

0 The  second  column  shows  the  number  of  billets  al- 
lowed for  your  rate  within  that  district. 

0 The  third  column  shows  the  number  of  months  of 
continuous  sea  duty  the  first  man  on  the  list  has  to  his 
credit. 

0 The  fourth  column  shows  the  number  of  months  of 
continuous  sea  duty  the  fourth  man  from  the  top  of  the 
list  has  to  his  credit. 

That's  it.  You  now  have  as  accurate  a picture  of  your 
relative  position  to  the  top  of  the  SDEL  as  you  could  ob- 
tain by  a visit,  letter,  or  long  distance  call  to  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel. 

To  show  the  use  of  this  chart  by  example,  let's  say  you 


In  the  next  column  you  see  the  3ND  has  an  allowance  of 
31  YN1  billets.  In  the  third  column  you  note  that  the  top 
YN1  has  39  months  of  continuous  sea  duty,  and  in  the 
fourth  column  you  see  where  the  fourth  man  from  the 
top  of  the  list  has  27  months'  continuous  sea  duty. 

With  your  32  months'  continuous  sea  duty,  you  are 
obviously  number  two  or  three  man  from  the  top. 

Now  comes  the  crystal  gazing  as  to  just  when  the 
Bureau  will  reach  your  name  on  the  list  and  order  you  to 
shore  duty.  Frankly,  with  the  facts  on  this  chart  available 
to  you,  your  guess  is  apt  to  be  as  accurate  as  any  the 
Bureau  can  make.  Various  factors  influence  the  issuance 
of  orders  and  therefore  only  a general  prognostication 
can  be  made. 

Let's  estimate  that  roughly  one  third  of  the  YN1  billets 
currently  being  filled  in  the  3ND  will  become  vacant 
within  12  months  due  to  personnel  completing  their  tours 
of  normal  shore  duty.  As  you  are  2nd  or  3rd  on  the  SDEL 
you  may  logically  conclude  that  you  probably  will  be 
ordered  ashore  within  the  next  12  months  ...  provided 
other  YNls  with  more  continuous  sea  duty  do  not  apply 
for  3ND  between  now  and  such  time  as  your  name  would 


are  a YN1  with  32  months  of  continuous  sea  duty,  and 
you  desire  duty  in  the  Third  Naval  District.  Moving  across 
the  chart  to  where  the  YN1  and  3ND  headings  meet,  you 


normally  reach  the  top  of  the  list. 

Always  remember  when  submitting  your  shore  duty 
request  that  if  you  are  primarily  concerned  with  getting 


can  see,  in  the  first  column  under  the  district  heading,  a billet  ashore  and  have  no  compelling  reasons  for  limit- 
there  are  just  four  men  of  your  rate  on  the  list  of  3ND.  ing  your  request  for  duty  in  a particular  area,  YOU  WILL 
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ALL  HANDS 


n Latest  BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List 


GET  ASHORE  FASTER  IF  YOU  INDICATE  YOU  WILL  ACCEPT 
DUTY  "Anywhere  U.S." 

Keep  the  following  in  mind  as  you  study  this  chart: 

• The  Bureau's  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  is  subject  to 
frequent  change  as  new  requests  are  received.  Although 
you  might  be  No.  3 man  this  month,  you  could  drop  to 
No.  6 or  No.  7 by  next  month,  if  other  men  of  your  rate 
submit  requests  for  the  district  you  have  chosen  and  if 
these  men  have  more  sea  duty  than  you. 

• This  chart  shows  your  standing  on  the  Bureau's 
5DEL  only.  It  contains  no  information  for  men  who  have 
submitted  requests  for  Fleet  Shore  Duty  Waiting  Lists  or 
for  Recruiting  or  Instructor  duty  lists. 

• Personnel  who  fall  under  any  of  the  following  cate- 
gories are  not  included  in  the  table  below: 

(1)  Men  serving  on  overseas  duty  or  in  non-rotated 
ships  whose  dependents  are  overseas  with  them  and  who 
have  not  completed  a full  tour  of  duty  at  that  station. 

(2)  Men  serving  on  overseas  duty  or  non-rotated  ships 
whose  dependents  are  not  with  them,  but  who  have  com- 
pleted less  than  12  months  of  a normal  tour  of  duty  in 
that  location. 

• Certain  ratings,  such  as  MU,  MA,  CT,  TD  and  AG 
are  not  included  because  they  are  subject  to  special 
detailing. 

NOTES 

• You'll  see  that  the  allowance  column  for  each  dis- 


trict on  the  chart  below  contains  an  "X"  in  the  space 
opposite  "designated  striker"  rates  such  as  BMSN/SA, 
GMSN/SA,  CN/CA,  AN/ A A,  etc.  This  indicates  that 
strikers  are  eligible  to  request  this  area.  The  number  in 
the  quota  may  not  be  given  since  strikers  are  included  in 
a "package  of  billets"  that  the  district  is  authorized  for 
personnel  in  this  rating  category. 

• In  some  cases  the  number  of  months  shown  in  col- 
umns three  and  four  under  the  district  you  have  chosen 
would  indicate  that  you  are  included  within  the  top  two  or 
three  men  in  the  district  for  which  you  have  requested 
duty.  If  you  still  haven't  received  your  orders,  this  may  be 
the  reason;  Although  you  may  be  among  the  top  men  in 
your  district,  you  may  have  less  sea  duty  than  one  or 
more  men  in  your  rate  who  request  "Anywhere  U.S." 
Such  men  receive  first  consideration  for  assignment  to 
any  naval  district  if  they  have  more  continuous  sea  duty 
than  the  men  who  have  requested  duty  in  a specific 
district. 

Therefore,  when  you  check  your  standing  on  the  SDEL, 
be  sure  to  take  a look  at  the  first  column,  "Anywhere 
U.S." 

If  the  person  in  your  rate  in  that  column  has  more 
continuous  sea  duty  than  you,  there  may  be  a delay  in 
your  orders  until  you  finally  have  more  sea  duty  than  all 
those  in  your  rate  who  request  "Anywhere  U.S." 


8TH  NO 

9TH  NO 

IITH 

NO 

12TH  ND 

13TH  ND 

PRNC 

SRNC 

CNATRA 

M0$. 
SEA  DUTY 

MOS. 
SEA  DUTY 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

MOS. 
SEA  DUTY 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

MOS. 
SEA  DUTY 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

RATE 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

Ml 

Ou 

d — 

KCO 

1ST  MAN 

z 

< 

S 

z 

>- 

1 NO.  MEN 
1 ON  LIST 

1 NO.  OF 
1 BILLETS 

1ST  MAN 

z 

< 

S 

z 

1 NO.  MEN 
1 ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 
1 BILLETS 

1ST  MAN 

z 

< 

S 

z 

h- 

1 NO.  MEN 
1 ON  UST 

1 NO.  OF 
1 BILLETS 

1ST  MAN 

1 4TH  MAN 

1 NO.  MEN 
1 ON  LIST 

1 NO.  OF 
1 BILLETS 

1ST  MAN 

z 

< 

S 

z 

h- 

1 NO.  MEN 
1 ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 
BILLETS 

1ST  MAN 

z 

< 

S 

z 

1- 

1 NO.  MEN 
1 ON  LIST 

1 NO.  OF 
1 BILLETS 

1ST  MAN 

z 

< 

S 

I 

K 

1 NO.  MEN 
1 ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

billets 

1ST  MAN 

z 

< 

S 

z 

h- 

13 

11 

75 

61 

8 

10 

70 

49 

20 

64 

214 

79 

20 

40 

68 

61 

20 

31 

80 

64 

1 

47 

62 



2 

9 

47 



7 

8 

79 

58 

BMC 

9 

7 

83 

57 

14 

16 

90 

67 

30 

48 

127 

69 

14 

46 

81 

58 

4 

25 

60 

56 

2 

56 

62 

— 

7 

24 

86 

55 

3 

19 

61 

— 

BM1 

56 

4 

79 

77 

50 

24 

88 

79 

53 

73 

116 

93 

25 

49 

88 

77 

26 

31 

81 

74 

19 

39 

74 

67 

13 

12 

78 

65 

24 

149 

76 

70 

BM2 

22 

1 

73 

69 

39 

0 

85 

70 

48 

50 

109 

92 

17 

18 

82 

71 

10 

28 

62 

59 

10 

36 

61 

60 

0 

16 

— 

— 

21 

28 

70 

65 

BM3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

2 

X 

82 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

BMSN 

0 

8 





3 

8 

68 



1 

43 

61 



1 

25 

56 



4 

6 

81 

57 

2 

30 

59 



1 

3 

47 



0 

31 





OMC 

14 

3 

137 

83 

4 

17 

85 

52 

22 

16 

101 

78 

7 

29 

93 

71 

5 

6 

94 

72 

4 

17 

86 

77 

3 

3 

86 

— 

3 

78 

82 

— 

QM1 

9 

7 

83 

58 

13 

27 

82 

68 

7 

62 

83 

59 

6 

38 

58 

55 

4 

14 

80 

52 

2 

18 

69 

— 

4 

3 

91 

46 

0 

94 

— 

— 

OM2 

6 

0 

87 

55 

6 

0 

48 

44 

9 

14 

60 

56 

0 

8 

— 

— 

3 

4 

59 

— 

9 

6 

76 

55 

1 

0 

40 

— 

1 

6 

72 

— 

QMS 

0 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

2 

X 

90 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

~ 

QMSN 

2 

2 

73 



1 

4 

31 



5 

5 

205 

35 

4 

3 

47 

33 

4 

1 

172 

30 

1 

4 

28 



0 

0 





0 

2 





rdc 

5 

5 

63 

59 

11 

12 

81 

70 

24 

40 

71 

66 

4 

14 

78 

31 

4 

2 

84 

42 

4 

6 

88 

62 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

35 

75 

— 

rdi 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

16 

— 

— 

0 

97 

— 

— 

0 

38 

— 

— 

2 

8 

76 

— 

0 

19 

— 

— 

1 

1 

40 

— 

0 

108 

— 

— 

RD2 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

17 

— 

— 

1 

6 

29 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

RD3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

95 

— 

RDSN 

0 

2 





2 

3 

48 



1 

3 

70 



0 

1 





0 

0 





0 

1 





0 

0 





0 

0 





SOC 

2 

0 

55 

— 

7 

5 

60 

59 

15 

15 

73 

66 

6 

6 

88 

59 

1 

2 

34 

— 

2 

2 

58 

— 

2 

1 

41 

— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

SOI 

0 

3 

— 

— 

1 

7 

38 

— 

3 

11 

76 

— 

2 

3 

34 

— 

4 

3 

88 

28 

1 

2 

68 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

S02 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

0 

58 

— 

0 

8 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

1 

0 

72 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

SOS 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

SOSN 

0 

0 





0 

2 





0 

19 





0 

14 





3 

9 

138 



0 

4 





0 

0 





0 

16 





TMC 

2 

2 

130 

— 

1 

10 

142 

— 

1 

21 

58 

— 

1 

7 

84 

— 

2 

11 

76 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

3 

89 

— 

TM1 

1 

3 

58 

— 

5 

9 

94 

59 

0 

31 

— 

— 

3 

12 

145 

— 

5 

17 

110 

54 

1 

2 

55 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

26 

— 

— 

TM2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3 

0 

51 

— 

1 

10 

38 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

0 

1 1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

TM3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

TMSN 

0 

5 





2 

4 

212 



5 

1 1 

216 

58 

3 

3 

84 



4 

3 

69 

52 

2 

17 

49 



1 

2 

58 



0 

4 





GMC 

11 

7 

107 

86 

13 

5 

126 

93 

26 

13 

131 

99 

10 

7 

122 

97 

12 

2 

151 

105 

5 

8 

153 

68 

1 

— 

90 

— 

4 

8 

86 

61 

GM1 

25 

10 

90 

88 

33 

20 

99 

87 

36 

69 

130 

91 

8 

21 

90 

85 

1 1 

13 

113 

89 

9 

23 

90 

84 

6 

2 

85 

78 

9 

75 

90 

86 

GM2 

17 

4 

87 

82 

17 

0 

87 

84 

13 

5 

89 

84 

7 

2 

85 

57 

5 

2 

76 

54 

6 

14 

85 

45 

2 

1 

51 

— 

4 

14 

74 

51 

GM3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

51 

— 

1 

X 

99 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

52 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

GMSN 

0 

2 





0 

13 





8 

2 

89 

58 

3 

1 

125 



2 

1 

58 



1 

2 

25 



0 

1 





0 

0 





FTC/FCC 

5 

1 

89 

58 

5 

10 

122 

61 

8 

1 

146 

60 

2 

4 

93 

— 

2 

0 

95 

— 

3 

0 

89 

— 

2 

2 

91 

— 

1 

0 

45 

— 

FTl/FCl 

1 

2 

133 

— 

1 

3 

97 

— 

1 

23 

97 

— 

0 

18 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

1 

5 

71 

— 

1 

3 

38 

— 

1 

64 

87 

— 

FT2/FC2 

1 

1 

89 

— 

3 

0 

84 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

FT3/FC3 

0 

X 

““ 

0 

X 

“ 

— 

0 

X 

0 

X 

1 

X 

89 

0 

X 

— 

' 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

Striker 

NOVEMBER  1955 


49 


RATE 

CONTINUOUS  SEA 
DUTY  NEEDED 
TO  SUPPLY  SDEL 

TOTAL  NUMBER 
MEN  ON  SDEL 

ANY 

zh 

6z 

zo 

WHERE  U.S. 
MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

BILLETS  g 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

3RD 

. 

Ouj 

d=f 

zco 

ND 

MGS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF  ^ 

BILLETS  H 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

BILLETS  H 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

BILLETS  H 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

1 4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

1 4TH  MAN 

Mlnemgn 

MNC 

18 

1 

0 





0 

4 





0 

3 





0 

1 





0 

9 

— 



0 

2 





MN1 

18 

6 

1 

58 

— 

1 

6 

23 

— 

2 

3 

74 

— 

1 

1 

58 

— 

0 

15 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

MN2 

18 

4 

2 

34 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

2 

3 

39 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

19 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

w 

MN3 

18 

4 

2 

55 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

2 

1 

26 

— 

0 

28 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

MNSN 

18 

0 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Electronics 

ETC 

18 

1 1 

3 

61 



0 

9 





1 

2 

40 



1 

4 

65 



0 

1 1 

— 



0 

10 

— 



Technician 

ET1 

18 

31 

3 

88 

— 

3 

13 

86 

— 

2 

3 

85 

— 

4 

9 

88 

54 

0 

22 

— 

— 

3 

21 

80 

— 

/O 

ET2 

24 

3 

0 

— 

— 

0 

18 

— 

— 

1 

5 

45 

— 

0 

12 

— 

— 

0 

27 

— 

— 

1 

30 

72 

— 

<M> 

ET3 

24 

7 

1 

26 

— 

0 

22 

— 

— 

4 

4 

34 

29 

0 

11 

— 

— 

0 

32 

— 

— 

1 

29 

35 

— 

ETSN 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

“ 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

. 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Instrumentman 

IMC 

36 

4 

0 





0 

0 



0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

1 

■ 



0 

1 





o 

IM1 

36 

4 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

1 

0 

61 

— 

A 

IM2 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

A 

IM3 

24 

10 

7 

60 

43 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

1 

43 

— 

4 

— 

60 

27 

V.  y 

IMSN 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Opticalman 

OMC 

36 

0 

0 





0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 





0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

OM1 

36 

1 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

1 

47 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

JM= 

OM2 

24 

2 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

e— 

— 

2 

1 

80 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

WT 

OM3 

24 

1 

1 

27 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

0 

27 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

OMSN 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Teleman 

TEC 

18 

7 

3 

28 



0 

2 





1 

2 

36 



0 

4 





0 

10 

— 

— 

1 

6 

27 

— 

TEI 

18 

32 

15 

59 

37 

1 

9 

31 

— 

2 

12 

44 

— 

3 

9 

42 

— 

1 

25 

48 

— 

3 

20 

37 

— 

TE2 

24 

23 

5 

81 

31 

4 

19 

104 

36 

3 

11 

39 

— 

4 

14 

58 

38 

0 

42 

— 

— 

0 

22 

— 

— 

TE3 

24 

22 

6 

49 

25 

0 

26 

— 

— 

3 

12 

44 

— 

2 

18 

48 

— 

2 

61 

27 

— 

4 

33 

40 

27 

TESN 

24 

2 

1 

47 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Radioman 

RMC 

36 

74 

28 

63 

47 

4 

19 

48 

41 

8 

6 

74 

42 

2 

15 

69 



1 

27 

32 

— 

5 

25 

53 

38 

RM1 

36 

169 

80 

70 

61 

19 

29 

70 

58 

15 

4 

120 

86 

11 

16 

98 

72 

6 

42 

72 

49 

14 

31 

74 

51 

RM2 

36 

24 

3 

54 

— 

9 

43 

88 

67 

3 

4 

90 

— 

1 

23 

53 

— 

0 

60 

— 

— 

2 

43 

44 

— 

RM3 

24 

28 

2 

31 

— 

1 

42 

25 

— 

3 

9 

39 

— 

7 

19 

41 

38 

1 

55 

27 

— 

1 

44 

40 

— 

RMSN 

24 

5 

1 

25 

— 

0 

X 

— 

_ 

1 

X 

35 

— 

1 

X 

27 

— 

1 

X 

28 

0 

X 

— 

_ 

Yeoman 

YNC 

18 

22 

0 





4 

16 

40 

25 

0 

31 





0 

20 





0 

49 





1 

15 

25 



YNI 

18 

72 

14 

47 

24 

8 

42 

59 

40 

4 

31 

39 

27 

6 

29 

48 

22 

3 

75 

45 

— 

6 

24 

80 

22 

s/ 

YN2 

18 

54 

5 

117 

22 

3 

60 

47 

7 

43 

117 

36 

6 

36 

84 

44 

0 

98 

— 

— 

12 

39 

57 

45 

7\ 

YN3 

18 

97 

35 

38 

33 

3 

97 

72 

— 

2 

48 

23 

— 

10 

31 

40 

26 

5 

121 

33 

21 

16 

44 

42 

33 

YNSN 

18 

28 

10 

36 

28 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

2 

X 

31 

— 

2 

X 

32 

— 

3 

X 

34 

— 

Personnel  Man 

PNC 

18 

3 

0 





1 

11 

22 



0 

10 





0 

4 



— 

0 

28 

— 

— 

1 

7 

26 

_ 

PN1 

18 

15 

0 

— 

— 

3 

15 

42 

— 

0 

11 

— 

— 

I 

15 

98 

— 

0 

62 

— 

— 

5 

9 

43 

25 

PN2 

18 

6 

0 

— 

— 

0 

25 

— 

— 

0 

16 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

2 

89 

41 

— 

0 

18 

— 

— 

PN3 

18 

52 

10 

34 

28 

12 

38 

86 

34 

4 

20 

27 

21 

3 

15 

25 

— 

0 

131 

— 

— 

3 

30 

45 

— 

PNSN 

24 

3 

1 

46 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

30 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Storekeeper 

SKC 

24 

33 

12 

37 

35 

4 

16 

58 

31 

1 

15 

35 



3 

13 

33 

— 

1 

36 

41 

— 

3 

20 

35 

— 

SKI 

18 

98 

44 

51 

46 

10 

34 

44 

41 

7 

23 

51 

34 

7 

21 

48 

40 

5 

73 

46 

35 

12 

42 

47 

44 

SK2 

24 

57 

18 

41 

35 

7 

48 

51 

40 

5 

29 

43 

31 

3 

30 

45 

— 

2 

93 

47 

— 

11 

55 

89 

37 

SK3 

18 

154 

91 

46 

36 

7 

55 

55 

33 

13 

38 

42 

39 

14 

36 

40 

34 

2 

116 

24 

— 

19 

59 

51 

35 

SKSN 

18 

43 

26 

37 

35 

5 

X 

41 

29 

3 

X 

33 

— 

4 

X 

34 

29 

0 

X 

— 

— 

8 

X 

46 

35 

Disbursing  Clerk 

OKC 

18 

10 

0 





0 

5 

— 



0 

3 





1 

6 

22 

— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

2 

4 

28 

— 

cs. 

OKI 

18 

15 

3 

54 

— 

5 

6 

36 

26 

2 

5 

38 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

23 

— 

— 

1 

11 

34 

— 

1 

DK2 

18 

21 
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— 

— 

1 

X 

79 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

fCSSN 

0 

A 

— 

— 

0 

A 

— 

— 

0 

A 

— 

— 

1 

A 

30 

— 

0 

A 

— 

— 

0 

A 

— 

— 

0 

A 

— 

0 

A 

— 

— 

^CSl 

1 

6 

29 

— 

0 

30 

— 

— 

0 

67 

— 

— 

0 

46 

— 

— 

1 

8 

61 

— 

0 

40 

— 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

90 

— 

— 

(CS2 

0 

Y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

fCS3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

29 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

<CSSN 

3 

A 

35 

— 

7 

A 

35 

31 

10 

A 

39 

32 

5 

A 

47 

30 

2 

A 

26 

— 

4 

A 

39 

33 

1 

A 

41 

— 

0 

A 

— 

— 

icsi 

8 

4 

41 

35 

8 

90 

39 

35 

7 

119 

76 

38 

0 

41 

— 

— 

4 

9 

57 

31 

3 

19 

38 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

102 

— 

— 

fCS2 

2 

Y 

35 

— 

7 

y 

42 

35 

0 

y 

— 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

1 

y 

40 

— 

1 

y 

32 

— 

0 

y 

— 

— 

1 

y 

36 

— 

{CS3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

38 

— 

1 

X 

60 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

] 

X 

34 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

[CSSN 

0 

0 

— 

— 

5 

0 

32 

30 

8 

3 

49 

36 

3 

0 

38 

— 

1 

0 

30 

— 

1 

0 

31 

— 

1 

0 

27 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

CS1 

2 

3 

47 



2 

2 

100 



1 1 

16 

99 

64 

3 

7 

47 



1 

3 

38 





5 





1 

1 

50 



3 

7 

51 



SHC 

7 

0 

92 

76 

7 

0 

90 

67 

7 

0 

85 

74 

12 

0 

70 

65 

6 

0 

72 

61 

1 

0 

97 

— 

1 

0 

62 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

fSHI 

0 

4 

— 

— 

\ 

6 

65 

— 

0 

39 

— 

— 

1 

10 

53 

— 

1 

6 

45 

— 

1 

5 

81 

— 

2 

0 

88 

— 

0 

24 

— 

— 

^SH2 

3 

0 

45 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

0 

39 

— 

4 

0 

61 

40 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

0 

47 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

iSH3 

1 

0 

63 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

0 

87 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

(SHI 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

7 

_ 

— 

1 

5 

91 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

jsH2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

0 

93 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

iSH3 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3 

0 

98 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

0 

62 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

(SHI 

5 

2 

61 

56 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

54 

— 

— 

2 

14 

69 

— 

0 

12 

— 

— 

2 

14 

60 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

0 

29 

— 

— 

^SH2 

1 

0 

84 

— 

1 

0 

38 

— 

1 

0 

39 

— 

1 

0 

114 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

0 

43 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

(SH3 

NOVEMBER  1955 


51 


RATE 

CONTINUOUS  SEA 
DUTY  NEEDED 
TO  SUPPLY  SDEL 

TOTAL  NUMBER 
MEN  ON  SDEL 

ANY 

S — 

dz 

zo 

miRi  u.s. 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

1ST 

</i 

OuJ 

dd 

ZCD 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

BILLETS  g 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

1 NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

BILLETS  H 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTYr 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

BILLETS  ^ 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF  ^ 

BILLETS  H 

ND 

MOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

Ship's  Serviceman 

f SHI 

48 

6 

4 

117 

52 

2 

0 

163 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 





0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Coni. 

Tailor  ^SH2 

48 

8 

5 

101 

60 

1 

4 

100 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

1 

0 

101 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

1 

4 

49 

— 

tSH3 

36 

4 

2 

57 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

0 

47 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

f SHI 

48 

87 

48 

108 

103 

1 1 

A 

120 

100 

9 

A 

109 

93 

5 

A 

89 

79 

10 

A 

103 

90 

10 

A 

107 

92 

Laundry  ^5H2 

48 

150 

103 

98 

95 

19 

3 

104 

94 

9 

1 

104 

78 

11 

6 

90 

79 

15 

26 

95 

89 

17 

9 

97 

88 

ISH3 

36 

142 

88 

85 

84 

12 

'T 

84 

61 

1 1 

>r 

85 

80 

13 

Y 

83 

58 

9 

y 

84 

65 

31 

y 

99 

78 

SHSN 

36 

31 

22 

90 

60 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

91 

— 

4 

X 

68 

46 

1 

X 

52 

— 

3 

X 

53 

— 

Journalist 

JOC 

18 

0 

0 

— 



0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 





0 

2 





0 

4 





0 

0 

— 

— 

J01 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

J02 

18 

1 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

38 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

J03 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

JOSN 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Lithographer 

LIC/PIC 

24 

0 

0 

— 



0 

0 

— 

0 

. 0 





0 

0 





0 

5 

— 



0 

0 

— 

— 

& Printer 

LII/PI1 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

X m 

LI2/PI2 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

LI3/PI3 

24 

1 

1 

86 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

striker 

24 

3 

0 

— 

— 

1 

X 

36 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Draftsman 

DMC 

18 

0 

0 

— 



0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 





0 

0 





0 

2 





0 

0 

— 



A 

DM1 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

DM2 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

DM3 

18 

1 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

DMSN 

18 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Machinist’s  Mate 

MMC 

48 

32 

4 

115 

51 

6 

36 

92 

67 

7 

6 

177 

1 1 1 

2 

8 

176 



2 

69 

51 



0 

25 





_ 

MM1 

48 

317 

194 

126 

101 

39 

24 

139 

106 

28 

4 

119 

103 

25 

9 

114 

105 

20 

46 

126 

94 

32 

25 

96 

91 

MM2 

48 

12 

1 

81 

— 

3 

29 

84 

— 

4 

4 

87 

57 

5 

17 

85 

75 

0 

101 

— 

— 

0 

35 

— 

— 

MM3 

36 

6 

0 

— 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

2 

0 

78 

— 

3 

0 

89 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

MMFN 

36 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

_ 

Engineman 

ENC 

48 

6 

0 

— 



0 

12 



— 

3 

8 

188 

1 

9 

45 



0 

29 





0 

18 





- » - 

EN1 

48 

93 

36 

78 

61 

15 

39 

85 

80 

12 

27 

94 

88 

13 

16 

152 

76 

5 

75 

72 

59 

14 

63 

178 

59 

EN2 

36 

63 

18 

86 

46 

7 

49 

60 

46 

7 

31 

62 

46 

2 

20 

51 

— 

3 

86 

44 

— 

19 

38 

109 

86 

EN3 

36 

35 

4 

44 

37 

5 

25 

98 

44 

4 

10 

82 

42 

8 

3 

85 

63 

1 

31 

37 

— 

2 

38 

82 

— 

ENFN 

36 

1 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

78 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Machinery 

MRC 

48 

3 

0 





0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

2 





1 

I 

90 



1 

2 

Ill 



Repairman 

MR] 

48 

6 

1 

86 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

1 

4 

60 

— 

MR2 

36 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

7 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

17 

— 

— 

0 

8 

— 

— 

MR3 

36 

3 

1 

55 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

MRFN 

36 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

“ 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Boiierman 

BTC 

48 

40 

11 

176 

62 

2 

8 

170 



7 

6 

176 

85 

1 

3 

65 



5 

18 

155 

58 

9 

10 

88 

75 

BTI 

48 

229 

176 

112 

106 

23 

8 

126 

113 

25 

3 

172 

136 

25 

3 

158 

136 

20 

20 

105 

99 

21 

17 

186 

100 

■A* 

BT2 

48 

91 

63 

155 

88 

22 

55 

110 

102 

7 

5 

177 

82 

12 

15 

115 

87 

6 

93 

86 

78 

13 

21 

86 

84 

BT3 

48 

77 

38 

113 

87 

8 

16 

93 

79 

7 

0 

94 

82 

11 

0 

91 

87 

7 

8 

91 

72 

15 

2 

89 

85 

BTFN 

48 

2 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

2 

X 

185 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Electrician's  Mate 

EMC 

48 

5 

1 

49 



0 

18 





2 

7 

58 



0 

12 





0 

37 

__ 



1 

20 

85 



EMI 

48 

118 

32 

84 

78 

13 

15 

106 

81 

17 

8 

138 

86 

15 

9 

97 

90 

4 

43 

86 

59 

12 

34 

81 

78 

EM2 

36 

6 

1 

36 

— 

3 

36 

67 

— 

1 

28 

42 

— 

1 

1 1 

60 



0 

67 

— 

— 

0 

52 

— 

— 

EM3 

36 

6 

4 

54 

50 

1 

6 

40 

— 

1 

2 

62 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

26 

— 

— 

1 

13 

89 

— 

EMFN 

36 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1.  C.  Electrlican 

ICC 

48 

2 

0 



0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

1 



— 

0 

0 





1 

1 

59 



IC1 

48 

7 

5 

112 

81 

3 

9 

88 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

26 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

IC2 

36 

1 

57 

— 

1 

3 

77 

— 

1 

1 

59 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

10 

— 

— 

3 

57 

— 

IC3 

36 

2 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

2 

0 

53 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

iCFN 

36 

Mo 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Metalsmith 

MEC 

48 

10 

6 

58 

58 

2 

0 

91 



0 

2 





1 

2 

180 



0 

5 



1 

6 

46 



ME1 

48 

71 

23 

88 

85 

1 

27 

63 

— 

6 

3 

129 

55 

7 

7 

94 

84 

0 

31 

— 

— 

11 

12 

92 

86 

ME2 

36 

55 

26 

82 

77 

5 

5 

74 

60 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

5 

60 

— 

1 

8 

44 

— 

9 

9 

67 

59 

/\ 

ME3 

36 

14 

8 

58 

45 

2 

4 

58 

— 

1 

0 

49 

— 

1 

0 

54 

— 

1 

4 

45 

— 

4 

0 

45 

39 

MEFN 

36 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Pipe  Fitter 

FPC 

48 

10 

1 

72 



1 

1 

67 



1 

1 

91 



0 

3 





1 

2 

53 



2 

2 

68 



FPl 

48 

63 

19 

94 

89 

8 

5 

114 

73 

2 

2 

99 

— 

7 

5 

92 

61 

7 

7 

90 

76 

9 

1 

122 

73 

FP2 

36 

9 

1 

57 

— 

1 

3 

37 

— 

1 

0 

58 

— 

3 

3 

128 

— 

0 

22 

— 

— 

2 

6 

51 

— 

A 

FP3 

24 

40 

23 

70 

42 

7 

0 

47 

29 

2 

0 

36 

— 

2 

0 

35 

— 

2 

3 

36 

— 

9 

0 

70 

44 

FPFN 

24 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Damage  Controlman 

DCC 

36 

12 

4 

67 

37 

0 

0 





1 

2 

39 



0 

1 





0 

6 





3 

5 

163 



DCl 

36 

68 

17 

71 

53 

10 

2 

87 

59 

5 

3 

71 

46 

3 

2 

78 

— 

2 

6 

41 

— 

8 

16 

60 

54 

DC2 

36 

37 

13 

77 

50 

8 

8 

77 

53 

5 

4 

64 

38 

4 

2 

80 

45 

2 

9 

73 

— 

2 

22 

50 

— 

DC3 

24 

22 

10 

75 

39 

1 

1 

33 

— 

1 

0 

31 

— 

1 

2 

45 

— 

1 

5 

35 

— 

5 

18 

53 

31 

DCFN 

24 

4 

1 

35 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

_ 

Patternmaker 

PMC 

48 

0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

1 





0 

0 





PMl 

48 

1 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

PM2 

36 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

PM3 

36 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

i 

PMFN 

36 

0 

0 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

52 


ALL  HANDS 


8TH  ND 

9TH  ND 
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1 

2 

71 

— 

0 
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— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 



0 

0 





MLC 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

MLl 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

ML2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

2 

85 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

ML3 

0 

X 

— 

__ 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

MLFN 

I 

0 

55 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

4 



— 



1 





0 

0 

— 



0 

1 





0 

0 





0 

0 





SVC 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

SVI 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

SV2 

1 

0 

20 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

6 

20 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

_ 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

SV3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

SVCN 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

8 

— 

— 

0 

10 







2 





0 

0 





0 

1 





0 

0 



0 

10 





CEC 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

0 

12 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

CE1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

__ 

— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

1 

I 

33 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

8 

— 

— 

CE2 

1 

0 

24 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3 

20 

39 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

8 

— 

— 

CE3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

_ 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

CECN 

1 

0 

43 

— 

0 

1 

— 



0 

19 

— 





3 





0 

3 





1 

1 

35 



0 

0 





2 

13 

44 



CDC 

I 

0 

27 

— 

3 

0 

36 

— 

5 

22 

43 

34 

2 

2 

47 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3 

25 

44 

— 

CD1 

2 

0 

32 

— 

3 

0 

35 

— 

2 

31 

45 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

3 

4 

65 

— 

1 

3 

47 

— 

0 

0 

— 



1 

39 

39 

— 

CD2 

0 

0 

— 

_ 

12 

0 

34 

32 

3 

49 

28 

— 

— 

4 

_ 

— 

0 

5 

— 

— 

2 

13 

32 

_ 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

49 

— 

— 

CD3 

3 

X 

34 

— 

6 

X 

40 

32 

6 

X 

35 

32 

— 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

36 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

CDCN 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

3 

16 

43 

— 



1 

— 



0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 





0 

9 





CMC 

1 

0 

30 

— 

1 

0 

58 

— 

1 

16 

28 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

12 

— 

— 

CM1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

24 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

1 

18 

41 

— 
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1 

0 

36 

— 

3 

0 

54 

— 

5 

31 

33 

29 
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2 

29 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

1 

22 

26 

— 

CMS 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

29 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

“ 

1 

X 

25 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

CMCN 

0 

1 





0 

4 





3 

13 

44 



1 

3 

31 



0 

1 

— 



0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

9 





BUC 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

5 

46 

— 

2 

20 

35 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

22 

— 

— 

BUI 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

9 

28 

— 

0 

28 

— 

— 

1 

10 

53 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

20 

— 

— 

BU2 

I 

0 

41 

— 

5 

0 

37 

26 

6 

30 

29 

28 

1 

0 

27 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

0 

26 

— 

0 

15 

— 

— 

BU3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

26 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

BUCN 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

6 

3 

174 

36 

1 

1 

152 



0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 



— 

0 

0 





1 

2 

43 



SWC 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

12 

67 

— 

1 

1 

50 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

SW1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

2 

29 

— 

2 

17 

38 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

SW2 

3 

0 

45 

— 

3 

0 

30 

— 

3 

19 

32 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

SW3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

~ 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

SWCN 

0 

0 





0 

1 





2 

8 

26 



1 

5 

53 



0 

1 





0 

0 





0 

0 





0 

8 





UTC 

1 

0 

22 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

1 

8 

38 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

UT1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

10 

36 

— 

1 

2 

83 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

UT2 

3 

0 

25 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

1 

12 

27 

— 

1 

1 

30 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

18 

— 

— 

UTS 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

— 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

UTCN 

I 

3 

42 



0 

5 





31 

17 

85 

81 

7 

17 

72 

47 

0 

9 





0 

23 





0 

10 





0 

43 





SOC 

2 

4 

43 

— 

6 

6 

177 

44 

46 

32 

200 

83 

21 

20 

85 

71 

3 

9 

97 

— 

8 

17 

53 

47 

1 

11 

58 

— 

2 

84 

46 

— 

SDl 

2 

2 

72 

— 

8 

6 

101 

52 

15 

43 

115 

69 

14 

21 

113 

62 

5 

5 

71 

52 

8 

12 

116 

42 

3 

5 

58 

— 

4 

115 

58 

40 

SD2 

3 

3 

38 

— 

3 

7 

53 

— 

14 

51 

159 

106 

23 

24 

111 

87 

7 

6 

107 

55 

4 

17 

71 

48 

1 

5 

53 

— 

1 

159 

59 

— 

SD3 

4 

14 

44 

31 

3 

48 

40 

— 

1 

156 

39 

— 

0 

105 

— 

— 

3 

30 

81 

— 

8 

67 

57 

34 

1 

345 

38 

— 

0 

491 

— 

— 

TN 

0 

1 





0 

0 





22 

52 

97 

55 

37 

33 

148 

93 

16 

2 

104 

90 

1 

87 

54 



3 

3 

72 



2 

363 

40 



ADC 

I 

0 

34 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3 

94 

37 

— 

16 

61 

131 

83 

7 

5 

61 

47 

0 

145 

— 

— 

1 

6 

90 

— 

2 

789 

39 

— 

ADI 

1 

0 

28 

— 

1 

0 

44 

— 

3 

120 

50 

— 

13 

68 

55 

46 

7 

8 

71 

54 

0 

185 

— 

— 

1 

10 

40 

— 

1 

1212 

35 

— 

AD2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

0 

33 

— 

1 

181 

60 

— 

0 

88 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

— 

0 

260 

— 

— 

1 

13 

20 

— 

0 

1575 

— 

— 

AD3 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

1 

X 

20 

— 

1 

X 

81 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

ADAN 

0 

0 

- 

- 

0 

0 

- 

- 

1 

42 

57 

- 

8 

6 

149 

103 

8 

1 

85 

59 

0 

40 

- 

— 

1 

1 

80 

- 

3 

79 

53 

- 

/AlC 

\ATC 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

0 

53 

— 

— 

13 

13 

169 

97 

8 

2 

134 

67 

7 

46 

84 

40 

1 

2 

72 

— 

1 

169 

48 

— 

/AL1 

\AT1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

80 

40 

— 

5 

17 

132 

77 

1 

3 

45 

— 

1 

58 

32 

— 

1 

4 

48 

— 

1 

234 

60 

— 

/AL2 

\AT2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3 

0 

23 

— 

2 

100 

22 

— 

1 

24 

20 

— 

2 

3 

24 

— 

0 

69 

— 

— 

1 

5 

41 

— 

1 

321 

22 

— 

/AL3 

\AT3 

0 

X 

0 

X 

2 

X 

85 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

— 

1 

X 

45 

/ALAN 

\ATAN 

0 

1 





1 

0 

72 



5 

1 1 

138 

40 

13 

6 

139 

77 

1 1 

0 

167 

83 

0 

17 





0 

0 





0 

36 





AOC 

3 

0 

33 

— 

2 

0 

53 

— 

6 

33 

144 

34 

18 

10 

88 

66 

1 1 

2 

121 

77 

3 

27 

40 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

6 

77 

87 

43 

A01 

5 

] 

49 

36 

5 

0 

73 

43 

5 

42 

53 

39 

2 

13 

60 

— 

4 

3 

90 

33 

2 

25 

40 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

4 

117 

76 

43 

A02 

2 

0 

35 

— 

3 

0 

27 

— 

4 

53 

29 

21 

2 

17 

29 

— 

3 

4 

55 

— 

2 

32 

26 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

157 

— 

— 

A03 

0 

X 

— 

__ 

2 

X 

34 

— 

1 

X 

26 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

AOAN 

0 

0 

— 



0 

0 





0 

22 

— 



0 

13 





0 

5 

— 



0 

9 





0 

0 





0 

93 





ACC 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

39 

— 

— 

0 

23 

— 

— 

0 

8 

— 

— 

0 

16 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

157 

— 

— 

AC1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

51 

— 

— 

0 

27 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

0 

21 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

139 

— 

— 

AC2 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

68 

— 

— 

0 

30 

— 

— 

0 

9 

— 

— 

0 

29 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

149 

— 

— 

AC3 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

X 

1 

X 

20 

0 

X 

0 

X 

ACAN 

NOVEMBER  1955 


55 


BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility  List  (cont.) 


RATE 

CONTINUOUS  SEA 
DUTY  NEEDED 
TO  SUPPLY  SOEL 

TOTAL  NUMBER 
MEN  ON  SDEL 

ANY 

zk 

d z 
z o 

WHERE  U.S. 
NOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

1ST 

. 

dd 

ZOD 

ND 

NOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

3RD 

. ^ 
U-f- 
Oul 

dd 

Zffi 

ND 

NOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

4TH 

. ^ 
Ou 

dd 

ZOD 

ND 

NOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF 

BILLETS  H 

ND 

NOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

NO.  MEN 
ON  LIST 

NO.  OF  „ 

BILLETS  H 

ND 

NOS. 

SEA  DUTY 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

1ST  MAN 

4TH  MAN 

Aviation 

ABC 

24 

14 

2 

32 

— 

2 

3 

48 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

13 

47 



1 

7 

36 



4 

7 

38 

28 

Boatswain's  Male 

ABI 

24 

80 

29 

69 

47 

2 

2 

48 

— 

4 

0 

73 

39 

1 1 

23 

53 

46 

3 

12 

36 

— 

9 

1 1 

88 

44 

AB2 

24 

40 

14 

93 

56 

4 

3 

83 

45 

2 

1 

93 

— 

10 

36 

83 

50 

1 

14 

59 

— 

4 

14 

54 

36 

AB3 

18 

22 

6 

86 

20 

5 

4 

25 

20 

1 

0 

19 

— 

4 

55 

27 

20 

0 

21 

— 

— 

4 

19 

49 

20 

ABAN 

18 

5 

0 

— 

— 

1 

X 

25 

— 

1 

X 

22 

— 

1 

X 

24 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Aviation 

AEC 

24 

20 

0 

— 

— 

1 

3 

46 

— 

2 

0 

109 

— 

4 

4 

76 

38 

0 

6 





1 

3 

26 



Electrician's  Mate 

AE1 

24 

28 

3 

44 

— 

2 

8 

29 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

5 

7 

46 

35 

0 

6 

— 

— 

12 

8 

53 

43 

AE2 

18 

12 

0 

— 

— 

0 

10 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

10 

— 

— 

0 

10 

— 

— 

5 

9 

83 

38 

AE3 

18 

24 

2 

23 

— 

4 

14 

93 

22 

2 

0 

27 

— 

10 

12 

88 

25 

1 

14 

22 

— 

2 

12 

23 

— 

AEAN 

18 

5 

1 

22 

— 

2 

X 

58 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

1 

X 

22 

— 

1 

X 

22 

— 

Aviation  Structural 

AMC 

24 

30 

0 

— 

— 

3 

4 

41 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

0 

9 





0 

6 





1 

10 

76 



Mechanic 

AMI 

24 

43 

1 

40 

— 

9 

1 1 

83 

47 

1 

1 

61 

— 

11 

15 

67 

49 

0 

15 

— 

— 

3 

16 

43 

— 

AM2 

18 

15 

0 

— 



5 

17 

75 

40 

0 

. 1 

— 

— 

3 

21 

58 



0 

19 





0 

27 





AM3 

18 

18 

1 

20 

— 

6 

24 

45 

20 

0 

— 

— 

— 

3 

31 

29 

— 

0 

24 

— 

— 

1 

32 

21 

— 

AMAN 

18 

1 

0 

— 

— 

1 

X 

28 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

0 

X 

— 

— 

Parachute  Rigger 

PRC 

24 

1 

0 

— 

— 

0 

3 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

0 

2 



— 

0 

5 





PRI 

24 

1 1 

1 

25 

— 

2 

2 

88 

— 

1 

0 

62 

— 

2 

2 

82 

— 

2 

3 

34 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

PR2 

18 

8 

0 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

3 

0 

43 

— 

1 

2 

24 

— 

0 

2 

— 

— 

PR3 

18 

3 

0 

— 

— 

1 
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Applications  tor  Transfer 
From  Line  to  Supply  Corps  Are 
Open  to  Certain  USN  Officers 

Certain  Regular  Navy  line  ofiBcers 
are  eligible  to  make  application  for 
transfer  to  the  Supply  Corps. 

Applications  are  invited  from  per- 
manently commissioned  line  officers 
of  the  Regular  Navy,  not  above  the 
grade  of  lieutenant,  who  have  com- 
pleted a minimum  of  one  year  of  sea 
duty,  and  permanently  commissioned 
line  officers  in  the  grade  of  heuten- 
ant  commander  who  are  not  physi- 
cally qualified  for  duty  in  the  line 
and  whose  degree  of  physical  im- 
pairment is  such  that  waivers  for 
continuance  in  line  duties  cannot  be 
granted. 

Applications  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn;  Pers  BllSh)  via  command- 
ing officers  in  time  to  reach  this 
Bureau  by  7 Feb  1956. 

AppHcations  for  transfer  to  the 
Supply  Corps  are  particularly  de- 
sired from  officers  who  do  not  meet 
the  physical  requirements  for  per- 
manent unrestricted  line  commis- 
sion in  order  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  continue  a career 


in  the  Regular  Navy.  The  physical 
requirements  for  the  Supply  Corps, 
particularly  in  regard  to  vision,  are 
not  so  exacting  as  those  for  the  line. 
Officers  in  this  category  who  apply 
for  transfer  to  the  Supply  Corps  must 
submit  a “Report  of  Medical  Exami- 
nation” (Standard  Form  88),  in  du- 
plicate, and  “Report  of  Medical  His- 
tory” (Standard  Form  89),  with 
their  applications. 

Applications  will  be  acknowl- 
edged and  retained  on  file  for  con- 
sideration by  a selection  board  which 
will  convene  on  or  about  21  Feb 
1956.  Applicants  will  be  informed 
of  their  selection  or  nonselection  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
Supply  Corps  will  be  ordered  to  the 
Supply  Corps  School,  Athens,  Geor- 
gia, for  duty  under  instruction.  Each 
applicant  must  include  in  his  appli- 
cation a statement  to  the  effect  that 
if  selected  for  transfer  to  the  Supply 
Corps  and  assigned  to  the  Supply 
Corps  School,  he  will  not  resign  or 
request  release  from  active  duty 
during  the  curriculum  and  that  he 
agrees  to  serve  on  active  duty  for 
at  least  one  year  after  completing 
the  course.  This  obligated  service  is 


in  addition  to  that  incurred  upon 
commissioning  in  the  Regular  Navy. 

Authorization  may  be  found  in 
BuPers  Notice  1210,  6 Sep  1955. 

GCA  Unit  at  Pt.  Mugu 
Hits  the  2000  Mark 

Two  thousand  instrument  ap- 
proaches have  been  completed 
within  20  months  by  Ground  Control 
Approach  Unit  Number  47  stationed 
at  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 

The  unit  was  established  at  Point 
Mugu  in  January  1954  and  claims  an 
average  of  approximately  twice  as 
many  instrument  approaches  and 
landings  since  its  inception  as  any 
other  GCA  unit  throughout  the  Navy. 

In  May  1954  the  unit  recorded 
342  instrument  approaches  in  one 
month  and  by  August  of  1954  had 
made  1000  instrument  approaches 
inside  of  eight  months. 

The  2000th  approach  was  made 
with  a pilotless  or  “drone”  aircraft.  In 
such  an  operation  the  radio  instruc- 
tions are  relayed  by  the  ground  con- 
trol approach  unit  to  the  aircraft  con- 
troller. After  the  aircraft  is  sighted, 
the  landing  is  made  visually  by  the 
aircraft  controller. 
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Fleet  Candidate  Sets 
OCS  Record 

A former  enlisted  man.  Ensign 
Robert  M.  Woolnough,  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  has  set  an  all-time  high  sco- 
lastic  record  at  the  Naval  OfiRcer 
Candidate  School,  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Woolnough  compiled  a record  of 
3.851  during  the  16-week  course. 
This  meant  that  he  correctly  an- 
swered better  than  96  per  cent  of  the 
questions  asked.  Normally,  the  ave- 
rage is  about  78  per  cent  for  all  of- 
ficer candidates. 

Woolnough’s  average  was  the 
highest  ever  recorded  during  this 
school’s  five-year  history.  The  previ- 
ous record  was  held  by  Ensign  Rob- 
ert V.  Whitman  who  compiled  a 
record  of  3.799  in  December  1954 
and  who  holds  a degree  of  doctor  of 
science  from  MIT  and  was  a professor 
and  research  engineer  there  before 
entering  the  Navy. 

A Navy  veteran  of  12  years’  ac- 
tive duty  as  an  enlisted  man  and 
warrant  oflScer,  Woolnough  was  se- 
lected to  attend  the  OflBcer  Candi- 
date School  along  with  225  other 
men  from  the  Fleet.  The  selections 
were  based  on  aU-Navy  competitive 
examinations,  interviews,  and  recom- 


mendations. It  was  the  third  such 
class  of  regular  Navy  men  chosen  for 
OCS.  The  other  two  were  in  1953 
and  1954. 

Ordinarily,  officer  candidate  en- 
rollees  have  had  college  backgrounds 
and  graduate  from  the  school  here 


with  Reserve  commissions.  Wool- 
nough, as  a Fleet  candidate,  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  a member 
of  the  regular  Navy  and  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  Navy  his  career. 
His  first  duty  as  an  ensign  will  be  in 
uss  Woodpecker  (AMS  209). 


Leathernecks  Have  a Salty  Vocabulary  Too 


Along  with  their  magnificent 
combat  record,  the  Marines  have 
other  points  that  set  them  apart. 
They  have  traditions  of  the  Corps, 
and  legends,  for  example.  Also, 
the  Corps  has  a salty  vocabulary 
and  many  seagoing  phrases. 

A great  many  are  similar  to 
those  used  by  all  men  of  the  sea. 
The  “Semper  Fi”  boys,  however, 
have  a few  of  their  own.  They  call 
their  campaign  ribbons  “beer 
chits”  (because  with  them  and 
twenty-five  cents,  you  can  get  a 
beer).  Their  company  clerk-typist 
is  called  the  “company  clown.” 
The  “first  soldier”  refers  to  the 
first  sergeant. 

Probably  everyone  knows  that 
the  “DI”  is  the  drill  instructor,  the 
one  who  pushes  the  boots  around 
in  such  places  as  Parris  Island. 


But  some  may  not  know  that  the 
term  for  necktie  is  “field  scarf”  and 
the  bugler  makes  “field  music.” 

If  you’re  ever  around  the  “gun- 
ney”  or  any  Marine,  non-commis- 
sioned or  not,  don’t  let  him  hear 
you  refer  to  a rifle  as  a gun. 

The  Navy  phrase  “take  five,” 
and  the  still  older  phrase  “take  a 
blow,”  (referring  to  the  whale  that 
surfaces  to  blow— that  is,  to  get 
some  air)  has  an  equivalent  you  11 
hear  from  Marines:  “Loosen  your 
pack  and  set  a while.”  Or,  “‘Take 
oflF  your  pack,  Mac,  you’re  not  go- 
ing anywhere.” 

Every  Marine  is  a rifleman,  and, 
like  the  Navyman,  his  first  task  is 
to  fight.  Therefore,  you‘11  notice 
that  most  Marine  stories,  legends, 
and  phrases  have  to  do  with  com- 
bat, and  their  equipment. 
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BOOKS: 


PLENTY  OF  SEA  STORIES  FOUND 
IN  THIS  MONTH'S  SELECTION 


^ MONG  THE  WIDE  RANGE  of  boolcs 
about  the  sea  chosen  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel’s  hbrary  staff, 
you  are  sure  to  find  some  to  suit  your 
taste  as  you  browse  through  your  ship 
or  station  library. 

Sea  Fights  and  Shipwrecks  by  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  for  example,  is  a 
scholarly  and  highly  readable  ven- 
ture into  an  area  which  has  caused 
more  inexperienced  writers  to  foun- 
der unhappily.  However,  in  the  18 
episodes  he  has  selected,  Baldwin 
has  again  demonstrated  his  skill  and 
technique. 

He  tells  of  the  deaths  of  many 
ships,  from  1816  to  1945  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Shipwreck  and  dis- 
aster, endurance  and  battle,  mystery 
and  mutiny,  heroism  and  cowardice 
—all  have  a place  in  this  book.  He 
includes  such  standard  subjects  as 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the 
Titanic,  but  also  tells  of  the  storms 
which  humbled  the  Third  Fleet  in 
1944  and  1945  and  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf,  with  special  notes  writ- 
ten for  this  book  by  ADM  Thomas 


S0N6S  OF  TEE  SEA 


When  The  Cruise  Is  Over 

Ev'ry  cloud  has  o silver  lining, 

Ev'ry  summer  cruise  its  end, 

Ev'ry  drill  will  have  its  recall, 

Ev'ry  trouble  soon  will  mend. 

And  when  the  cruise  is  over. 

And  we  sight  eld  Bancroft  Hall, 

We'll  go  on  leave  a-shoufing. 

It's  a good  world  after  all!  Ev'ry  all. 


C.  Kincaid,  usn  (Ret.),  and  FADM 
William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  usn  (Ret.), 
and  the  struggle  at  Okinawa  and  the 
Kamikaze  planes.  He  also  includes 
the  story  of  the  French  frigate  Me- 
dusa, the  Somers  incident,  the  sink- 
ing of  a cranky  Japanese  submarine 
in  1910,  the  human  torpedoes  of 
World  War  I,  the  epic  of  the  Sagi- 
naw gig,  the  Mary  Celeste  mystery, 
the  tradition  of  the  sea,,  “women  and 
children  first,”  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Birkenhead  sinking. 

A Sailor's  Life,  by  Jan  de  Hartog, 
provides  a complete  change  of  pace. 
Despite  its  title,  it  is  no  autobiog- 
raphy of  a sailor.  It  is  a notebook  of 
odd  facts  of  life  of  a sailor  at  sea.  It 
includes  such  subjects  as  seasickness, 
homesickness,  navigational  aids, 
windjammers,  tugboats,  ships,  doc- 
tors, cabin  boys,  smugglers,  bars  and 
sweethearts.  However,  it  is  no  text- 
book. There’s  sheer  entertainment  in 
the  unexpected,  in  the  sense  of  un- 
derstanding and  in  the  wry  advice 
given  to  sea-struck  youngsters. 

Right  Down  the  Line,  edited  by 
Charles  A.  Pearce,  is  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  a professional  book  and  has  a 
somewhat  new  approach  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  old  subject  of  leadership. 
It  advances  the  proposition  that  the 
difference  between  the  good  leader 
and  his  followers  may  be  very  slight 
and,  at  times,  almost  invisible  and 
almost  indefinable.  The  good  leader, 
by  force  of  his  example,  imparts  to 
other  men  the  qualities  that  are  well 
developed  in  himself.  More  illustra- 
tions than  text. 

Make  A Signal  by  Jack  Broome,  is 
a collection  of  signals,  famous  and  in- 
famous, made  in,  to,  or  about  the 
British  Navy.  The  author  has  made 
the  book  something  more  than  this 
by  his  discussions  on  the  qualities  of 
the  ideal  signals  and  the  circum- 
stances that  govern  them.  Although 
of  special  interest  to  communications 
personnel,  you  don’t  have  to  be  an 
expert  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  many  anecdotes  and  yams  that 
fill  the  book.  Where  a naval  situation 
might  be  appreciated  only  by  the 
initiated,  he  illustrates  with  a graphic 
and  informal  drawing.  The  implica- 
tions of  some  of  the  saltier  messages 
are  left  up  to  you.  Not  especially 
salty,  perhaps,  but  we  liked  one  mes- 


sage he  recorded:  “That’s  fine.  Now 
try  the  other  foot.” 

Had  enough  of  the  sea?  If  so,  you 
might  try  High  Adventure,  by  Ed- 
mund Hilary.  This  is  the  latest  book 
which  tells  of  the  conquest  of  Mt. 
Everest  and,  as  such,  tells  the  story 
by  the  man  who  was  probably  most 
responsible  for  the  final  victory  by 
the  British  expedition.  It  tells  of  the 
weeks  of  labor,  months  of  prepara- 
tion and  years  of  defeat  which  were 
brought  to  an  end  when  Hilary  and 
Tenzing  Norgay  finally  stood  at  the 
peak  of  Everest. 

It’s  exciting  reading  and,  in  spite 
of  the  many  books  previously  pub- 
lished concerning  the  conquest  of  Mt. 
Everest,  contains  much  that  is  new. 
The  final  section,  which  deals  with 
the  1953  achievements,  presents  a 
many-times  told  tale  from  yet  another 
angle,  a very  human,  sometimes  emo- 
tional, and  always  readable  one. 

On  the  other  hand.  Angry  Hills,  by 
Leon  M.  Uris,  is  just  plain  adventure 
tale  without  complications  or  over- 
tones. It’s  concerned  with  the  under- 
ground and  espionage  during  the 
German  invasion  of  Greece.  There’s 
the  lovely  peasant  girl  who  nurses 
the  hero  back  to  life,  another  beauti- 
ful resistance  operator  whose  chil- 
dren are  held  as  hostages  to  ensure 
that  she  will  cooperate  with  the 
enemy,  battles,  and  a final  narrow 
escape. 

For  history  plus  fiction  with  a 
cloak  and  dagger  twist,  you  might  tiy 
Farewell  to  Valley  Forge,  by  David 
Taylor.  In  spite  of  the  book’s  title, 
much  of  the  action  is  laid  in  Phila- 
delphia where  the  rebel  Gaptain 
Jonathan  Kimball  is  sent  to  round  up 
much  needed  military  and  psycho- 
logical information.  The  importance 
of  his  mission  increases  when  Wash- 
ington, fearing  a peace  movement 
with  the  British  willing  to  grant  all 
concessions  except  outright  indepen- 
dence, determines  upon  a pitched 
battle  with  the  major  forces  of  the 
enemy  at  Valley  Forge. 

There  is  the  usually  beautiful 
heroine  who  cooperates  with  Jona- 
than in  spying  successfully  until  she 
is  captured  and,  of  course,  it  is  his 
timely  arrival  which  saves  her. 

Swiftly,  but  without  losing  its  tell- 
ing qualities,  the  story  shifts  from 
action  at  Valley  Forge,  Washington’s 
inspired  leadership  and  strategy, 
rumor  - mongering  General  Gharles 
Lee’s  betrayal,  and  the  aid  to  the  cause 
given  by  such  historical  familiars  as 
Lafayette,  Steuben,  and  Wayne. 
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With  wit  and  a deep  sense  of  humanity,  RADM  Albert  S.  Barker  tells  of 
his  career  from  ensign  to  admiral  during  one  of  the  most  significant  pe- 
riods of  the  U.S.  Navy— from  early  days  at  Annapolis  before  the  Civil 
War  to  his  retirement  as  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  in  1905. 


Albert  Smith  Barker  was  a typical  product  of  his  time. 
Graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1862,  he  participated  as 
a junior  officer  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
reduction  of  Port  Hudson.  After  the  Civil  War  he  was 
active  in  the  new  spirit  of  scientific  and  mechanical  de- 
velopment of  the  "New  Navy,”  as  described  below, 
won  considerable  fame  for  his  deep-sea  soundings  in 
1882-1886  and  later  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation (now  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel) . After  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  naval  board  of  strategy,  he 
commanded  the  cruiser  Newark  in  the  bombardment  of 
Santiago  in  the  Spanish- American  War  and  in  1899  re- 
lieved Admiral  George  Dewey  as  Commander  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet.  Shortly  after  his  retirement  in  1905,  he 
was  promoted  to  rear  admiral.  Born  in  Hanson,  Mass., 
in  1843,  he  died  in  1916. 

Within  a short  time  after  his  graduation  from  Annap- 
olis, he  was  assigned  to  the  side-wheeler  Mississippi  and 
thus  took  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  other 
operations  on  the  loiver  Mississippi  River.  The  tense 
voyage  up  the  river  in  the  face  of  enemy  fire  is  described 
below. 

i^iDNiGHT  APPROACHED  while  we  still  eagerly 
waited,  when  suddenly  two  red  lanterns  were  hung 
over  the  stern  of  Hartford,  which  was  the  signal  for 
getting  under  way.  All  lights  had  been  extinguished  or 
properly  screened  aboard  the  ships,  and  in  silence  and 
in  darkness  the  gun  crews  went  to  their  stations  at  their 
respective  guns. 

Soon  we  were  underway  and  in  position  astern  of 
Pensacola,  the  second  vessel  in  the  line,  Cayuga  being 
the  first,  or  leading  vessel.  Our  ships  were  to  reserve 
their  fire  until  the  enemy  should  open  upon  us,  hence  we 
steamed  slowly  up  the  river  against  the  strong  current  in 


silence,  awaiting  in  intense  suspense  the  first  shot  from 
the  enemy. 

At  last,  a flash— the  whiz  of  a shell  over  our  decks, 
and  the  battle  had  begun.  Fast  and  furious  was  the  en- 
gagement now;  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  firing 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  our  ships  returning  the  fire 
as  their  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear. 

We  nearly  collided  with  the  Confederate’s  ironclad 
Louisiana  and  exchanged  shots  with  her  while  the  muz- 
zles of  our  respective  guns  were  almost  touching.  Soon 
thereafter,  what  should  be  seen  approaching  in  the  dark- 
ness but  the  dreaded  ram  Manassas.  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Smith,  while  serving  the  howitzer  in  the  fore  top, 
saw  the  creature  coming  down  upon  us  and  gave  the 
alarm.  With  a port  helm  Mississippi  took  a sheer  which 
caused  the  ram  to  miss  our  port  paddle  wheel,  but  she 
struck  us  on  our  port  quarter.  Thanks  to  the  thick  plank- 
ing, the  wound,  though  serious,  was  not  fatal. 

A stand  of  grape  came  through  the  side  of  our  ship, 
directly  in  front  of  me  and  in  range  of  several  of  my 
men  who  were  training  a gun.  The  grape  went  through 
the  mattress,  but  stopped  with  only  one  thickness  of 
canvas  to  hold  it!  To  this  arrangement  of  hammock  pro- 
tection, therefore,  several  of  us  owed  our  lives. 

The  fleet  was  well  above  the  forts  when  daylight 
broke.  Upon  looking  down  the  river  Manassas  was  seen 
heading  up  stream.  Captain  Warley,  who  commanded 
Manassas,  had  made  a cruise  in  ^Mississippi  and  knew 
that  she  was  a powerful  ship.  He  dared  not  risk  an  en- 
counter with  a vessel  of  her  size  coming  down  with  a 
swift  current  and  under  a full  head  of  steam  so  he 
steered  the  ram  into  the  bank.  As  we  passed  her  our 
guns  were  fired  at  point-blank  range  while  her  crew 
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USS  MISSISSIPPI  was  product  of  transitional  period  of 
Navy's  development;  neither  completely  sail  nor  steam. 


were  jumping  ashore.  As  soon  as  possible  our  boats 
boarded  the  craft,  my  own  boat  being  the  first  to  reach 
her.  But  everyone  had  left  the  ram,  valves  had  been 
opened  and  her  machinery  injured.  It  was  found  im- 
practicable to  get  her  off  at  that  time  so  our  boats  were 
recalled  and  she  was  set  on  fire.  Afterwards  she  slipped 
off  into  deep  water  floated  some  distance  down  stream, 
and  finally  sank  or  blew  up. 

Farragut  had  the  whole  fleet  make  a short  stop  at  the 
Quarantine  station,  and  then  we  proceeded  on  up  the 
river.  Excitement  and  joy  over  the  victory  ran  high,  and 
people  who  had  not  been  even  on  friendly  terms  before, 
embraced  each  other  and  wept  with  joy.  For  the  moment 
etiquette  was  suspended;  man  greeted  man  with  en- 
thusiasm born  of  passing  successfully  through  great 
danger  with  nerves  at  highest  tension. 

Soon  we  were  under  way  again,  steaming  higher  up 
the  river,  for  no  time  could  be  lost;  and  at  last  we 
reached  a point  where  Farragut  decided  to  anchor  for 
the  night;  and  there  we  buried  the  dead. 

Mea?iwhile  ADM  Farragut  had  come  up  from  Neto 
Orleans  past  the  Port  Hudson  batteries  and  blockading 
the  Red  River.  He  was  convinced  that  control  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  depended  upon  the  occupation  of 
Baton  Rouge  as  a base  of  operations  against  the  lower 
Confederate  stronghold  at  Port  Hudson,  which  blocked 
the  way  to  an  advance  up  the  river.  Below,  ADM  Bar- 
ker tells  of  Mississippi’s  role  in  this  attempt. 


NAVYMEN  of  today  carry  on  traditions  which,  in  part, 
were  first  established  by  these  wheelsmen  of  Hartford. 


On  the  14th  of  March,  at  nine-fifteen  at  night, 
the  signal  agreed  upon  for  getting  under  way  was  made 
by  the  flag  ship  Hartford,  which  with  Albatross  lashed 
on  her  port  side,  led  the  way;  next  in  order  was  Rich- 
mond with  Genesee  alongside;  then  came  Monongahela 
and  Kineo,  followed  by  Mississippi,  which,  being  a side- 
wheeler, was  given  no  consort.  The  action  began  at  about 
eleven  at  night.  To  support  the  fleet  were  mortar  vessels 
and  Essex,  which  kept  up  a constant  bombardment  until  '■ 
the  action  was  over.  Hartford  and  Albatross  ran  past  the  ! 
batteries  without  material  injury,  but  the  other  vessels 
failed  to  get  by.  Richmond  was  disabled  and  dropped 
down;  Monongahela  grounded.  She  got  off,  but  in  doing 
so,  her  engine  gave  out  and  she  had  to  drop  down  out 
of  range. 

Mississippi  proceeded  along  all  right  until  she  had  to 
stop  to  avoid  running  into  Monongahela;  then  in  the 
darkness  and  smoke,  the  pilot  lost  his  bearings  and  mis- 
calculated his  position.  When  he  thought  we  were  at  the 
sharp  turn,  the  helm  was  put  a-starboard,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  a little  too  soon,  for  Mississippi  grounded 
on  the  spit,  listing  so  much  to  port  thata  the  starboard 
broadside  guns  ran  into  a taut  breeching. 

For  half  an  hour  efforts  were  made  to  get  her  afloat 
by  backing  the  engines  at  full  speed  and  by  throv/ing 
overboard  such  weights  as  practicable,  but  without 
success. 

All  this  time  we  were  under  the  concentrated  fire  of 
the  shore  batteries,  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  suflfering 
the  most.  When  it  was  found  we  could  not  get  the  ves- 
sel afloat,  preparations  were  made  to  abandon  her  and 
the  Captain  sent  Lieutenant  Dewey  and  Ensign  Batchel- 
ler  to  set  fire  to  the  ship,  which  they  did  on  the  lower 
deck,  at  the  same  time  sending  word  to  all  on  deck 
whom  they  found  at  their  stations. 

My  division  of  guns  was  on  the  quarter  deck.  I was 
busy  with  sighting  a gun  and  was  much  surprised  at  the 
orders,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  I knew  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  leave  the  ship,  because  the  men 
were  called  from  the  forward  divisions  first.  The 
enemy’s  shell  set  Mississippi  on  fire  at  once,  but  this  was 
put  out.  I remember  that  our  gunner,  Mr.  Cope,  could 
not  believe  the  orders  to  abandon  ship  were  authorized 
and  so  expressed  himself  emphatically  as  he  poked  his 
head  through  the  after  hatch.  He  had  been  below  in  the 
after  magazine  and  was  ignorant  of  the  situation  until 
he  came  on  deck. 

This  incident  typifies  the  experiences  of  a Navy  man 
in  the  period  of  the  Civil  War.  The  sailor  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth century,  both  in  battle  and  in  time  of  peace, 
found  himself  in  an  era  of  changing  tactics  and  strategy, 
of  new  types  of  ships  and  equipment.  After  the  war, 
Barker  served  in  various  ships  and  stations  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  for  several  years  and  was  ultimately 
assigned  to  Newport  for  further  training.  Below  he  tells 
in  considerable  detail  of  a series  of  experiments  which 
were  to  have  far-reaching  effects  on  Navy  ordnance  and, 
in  doing  so,  reveals  the  concepts  prevalent  at  that  time. 

On  the  first  of  September,  according  to  my  orders, 

I reported  for  instruction  at  the  Torpedo  Station  at  New- 
port. Four  of  us.  Lieutenant  Commanders  Picking,  Ches- 
ter, Morris,  and  I took  a house  in  Bath  Road,  where  we 
lived  simply. 

Here  we  took  up  the  study  of  electricity  and  chem- 
istry, much  to  my  personal  advantage  and  satisfaction. 
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under  Professor  Farmer,  a practical  electrician  of  world- 
wide reputation,  and  Professor  Hill  an  interesting  in- 
structor in  physics  and  chemistry,  who  was  blown  up 
years  later  in  a mill  where  explosives  were  manufactured. 

It  was  during  the  summer  following  that  I experi- 
mented with  dynamite,  firing  it  first  in  small  quantities 
in  improvised  tubes  and  finally  from  twenty-four  poun- 
der howitzers,  filling  the  shells  with  dynamite  and  firing 
them  from  howitzers  using  full  powder  charges.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  I was  the  first  in  our  country  to  fire 
high  explosives  in  shells. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  apprehension  in  the  use 
of  high  explosives  for  charging  projectiles  arose  from 
the  belief  that  the  highly  dangerous  fulminate  of  mer- 
cury fuse  was  necessary  for  their  complete  detonation. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1874,  while  at  the  Torpedo  Sta- 
tion, certain  experiments— made  by  me,  I am  sure,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Farmer— seemed  to  prove 
that  the  fulminate  of  mercury  fuse  was  not  required  as 
a simple  gunpowder  fuse  would  detonate  both  nitro- 
glycerine and  dynamite,  if  either  the  gunpowder  or  the 
high  explosive  were  confined  in  a strong  metallic  case. 

Trying  to  prove  this  point,  I first  placed  the  platinum 
wire  of  an  ordinary  station  fuse,  connected  to  a Farmer 
electrical  machine,  on  yarns  soaked  in  nitroglycerine. 

Although  the  wire  was  melted  and  the  yarns  were  set 
on  fire,  the  nitroglycerine  did  not  explode.  This  was  re- 
peated a number  of  times  with  varying  lengths  of 
platinum  wire,  and  even  with  two  wires,  but  no  explo- 
sion resulted. 

But  when  I tried  one  and  a half  ounces  of  nitro- 
glycerine in  an  iron  tube,  with  a Stowell  metal  fuse  of 
rifle  powder,  the  nitroglycerine  detonated. 

Again  the  same  was  tried  with  an  ordinary  station 
fuse  of  rifle  powder  in  a wooden  case,  and  detonation 
resulted,  and  the  same  fuse  and  same  high  explosives  in 
a tin  case  produced  the  same  result,  while  in  a paper 
case  there  was  no  detonation. 

After  this  I tried  first  nitroglycerine,  then  dynamite 
in  paper  cases,  a copper  case  fuse  with  mealed  powder, 
and  each  high  explosive  detonated. 

I then  concluded  that  my  premise  was  proved,  and 
that  we  could  do  away  with  the  highly  dangerous  ful- 
minate fuse. 

This  result  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  desire  I long 
had  entertained  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  shells 
filled  with  dynamite  could  safely  .be  fired  from  great 
guns— cannon. 

Accordingly,  I submitted  to  Captain  Simpson,  who 
was  then  in  command  of  the  station,  a list  of  experi- 
ments I wished  to  make  in  order  to  ascertain  certain 
facts,  and  should  these  experiments  warrant  me  in  so 
doing,  I then  should  desire  to  make  others  as  follows: 

1st.  To  fire  from  a musket  or  rifle,  a brass  tube  or 
metallic  case  filled  with  dynamite. 

2nd.  To  put  dynamite  or  nitroglycerine  in  a shell  and 
explode  it  with  an  ordinary  time  fuse. 

If  this  should  detonate  the  charge  in  the  shell,  then 

3>rd.  To  fire  a shell  filled  with  dynamite  from  a how- 
itzer, against  a rock,  if  possible,  so  that  should  the  shock 
of  the  discharge  fail  to  detonate  the  dynamite  in  the 
shell,  it  could  be  seen  if  the  impact  of  the  shell  against 
the  rock  would  do  it. 

ith.  To  fire  an  ordinary  shell  filled  with  dynamite  and 
fitted  with  ordinary  service  fuse. 

Captain  Simpson  cheerfully  granted  my  request. 
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FIRE,  grounding  and  Confederate  shells  doom  Mississippi 
as  Union  Fleet  attempts  to  fight  way  past  Port  Hudson. 


In  trying  the  effect  of  fulminate  of  mercury  on  nitro- 
glycerine, I used  common  gas  tubing  plugged  at  one  end 
with  wood  for  the  inner  tube,  with  a good  iron  outer 
tube,  the  fuse  being  between. 

Other  trials  were  made  with  fulminate  of  mercury 
fuses,  and  then  I tried  mealed  powder.  From  all  these 
experiments  a necessity  for  some  kind  of  gun  was  shown, 
and  accordingly,  a small  gun  of  wrought  iron  was  made 
and  finally  bolted  to  a block  of  wood.  From  this,  I fired 
small  brass  tubes,  each  containing  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  dynamite. 

After  a satisfactory  number  of  experiments  with  the 
small  gun,  I then  conducted  a number  of  experiments 
with  twenty-four  pounder  shells  at  rest,  in  the  bomb 
proofs  at  Rose  Island. 

When  satisfied  with  experiments  with  shells  at  rest, 
a twenty-four  pounder  howitzer  was  transported  from 
the  Torpedo  Station  to  Rose  Island,  mounted  in  one  of 
the  bomb  proofs,  and  made  ready  for  firing  shells. 

The  cartridges  used  were  the  ordinary  service  charges, 
and  the  gun  was  fired  in  every  respect  as  it  would  have 
been  fired  ordinarily  in  service,  except  that  the  vent 
was  filled  with  powder,  which  was  then  fired  by  an  elec- 
trical charge. 

No  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  the  shock  of  dis- 
charge on  the  projectile  in  any  of  these  trials. 

The  first  shell  fired  from  the  howitzer  was  nearly 
full  of  dynamite  and  was  fired  into  a thick  wall  thirteen 
feet  distant.  It  exploded  on  impact,  making  a hole  in 
a solid  wall  seven  inches  in  depth  but  considerably 
spread  out;  the  rock  was  pulverized  and  seventy-five 
pieces  of  shell  were  picked  up. 

When  a sufficient  number  of  shells  had  been  fired 
at  short  distance,  I then  fired  shells  filled  with  dyna- 
mite from  the  bomb  proof  up  in  the  bay. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  experiments: 

I found  that  the  fulminate  of  mercury  fuse,  then 
supposed  to  be  the  only  available  force  for  such  work, 
containing  only  twenty  grains,  would  tear  through  the 
metal  case  employed,  making  a premature  explosion; 
hence  all  further  experiments  with  it  ceased. 

The  next  series  showed  that  in  no  case  did  the  shock 
of  a powder  fuse,  whether  with  a metallic  or  a wooden 
case,  detonate  nitroglycerine  when  it  was  separated 
from  the  fuse  by  a metal  diaphragm,  and  in  no  case 
was  there  a premature  explosion  in  all  of  the  experi- 
ments with  the  wrought-iron  gun,  although  the  best 
rifle  powder  was  used  with  varying  charges. 

The  result  of  firing  shells  charged  with  dynamite 
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from  howitzers  was  very  satisfactory.  There  were  no 
premature  explosions. 

From  man-made  explosions  we  move  to  the  natural 
type,  in  touching  another  interesting  episode  in  the 
career  of  a I9th  century  Navyman.  In  1883  the  island 
of  Krakatao,  a volcanic  island  in  Sunda  Strait  between 
fava  and  Sumatra,  literally  exploded  as  a result  of  vol- 
canic activities.  Regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
catastrophies  of  modern  times,  the  explosion  altered 
the  configuration  of  the  strait  and  so  great  was  the 
, volume  of  ashes  and  debris  poured  out  that  new  islands 
were  for?ned  and  debris  was  scattered  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  far  as  Madagascar.  The  initial  eruption  and 
following  tidal  wave  caused  great  destruction  and  loss 
of  life.  Notv  in  command  of  Enterprise,  Barker  here 
gives  his  account  of  the  disaster. 

We  had  noticed  fine  particles  of  pumice  stone  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  it  did  not  impress 
any  of  us  as  of  particular  importance,  although  we 
could  see  no  reason  for  its  presence. 

During  the  night  the  weather  was  very  thick  with 
deluges  of  rain  and  vivid  lightning.  When  we  had 
steamed  within  an  estimated  distance  of  ten  miles  of 
Flat  Cape  Light,  without  seeing  it,  I hauled  away  from 
land,  as  the  night  was  extremely  disagreeable,  and  I 
preferred  to  wait  daylight  before  continuing  on  our 
course. 

In  the  morning  we  made  out  land,  but  the  weather 
was  so  thick  and  rainy  we  did  not  see  Flat  Cape  until 
after  ten  o’clock. 

All  the  morning  we  were  passing  through  large 
quantities  of  drifting  pumice  stone  and  floating  up- 
rooted trees  and  other  debris,  with  occasionally  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  animals.  It  now  was  plain  that 
some  awful  catastrophe  had  taken  place,  but  just  what 
it  was  we  could  form  no  opinion.  As  we  entered  the 
straits  of  Sunda,  the  drift  of  pumice  and  trees  became 
thicker,  some  blocks  of  pumice  being  larger  than  a 
bushel  basket. 

A course  was  shaped  to  take  us  through  the  Bezee 
Channel,  when  we  made  out  a Dutch  man-of-war  head- 
ing for  us. 

She  proved  to  be  the  ironclad  Prins  Hendrick,  and 
when  within  hail,  her  captain  sent  an  officer  to  tell 
us  of  the  appalling  eruption  of  Krakatao,  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake  and  tidal  wave,  which  had  occurred 
seven  days  earlier  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August. 

He  stated  that  Flat  Cape  Lighthouse  had  been  so 
damaged  that  the  light  could  not  be  shown;  that  Bezee 
Channel  had  been  blocked  up;  that  thousands  of 
people  had  been  drowned  by  the  tidal  wave;  that  the 
town  of  Angier,  as  well  as  smaller  towns  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, had  been  utterly  destroyed  and  tha  there 
was  so  much  pumice  stone  in  the  water  on  the  Sumatra 
side  of  the  channel  that  vessels  could  not  communi- 
cate with  the  shore. 

I volunteered  to  remain  and  assist  in  warning  in- 
coming vessels,  but  Captain  McLeod  did  not  think  it 
necessary,  preferring  that  I continue  on  to  Batavia, 
taking  his  despatches  to  the  Admiral  there.  I anchored 
in  the  straits  that  night  and  the  next  day  continued 
on  by  way  of  the  main  channel  through  the  straits. 
As  we  passed  Krakatao  Island,  we  could  see  how  greatly 
it  had  been  altered  by  comparing  its  present  appear- 
ance with  sketches  taken  previously.  Two-thirds  of  the 
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island,  at  least,  had  disappeared.  It  looked  as  though 
one  of  Milton’s  Satanic  spirits  had  struck  it  with  an 
infernal  cleaver,  cutting  away  the  greater  portion  and 
burying  it  in  the  sea. 

New  small  islands  had  appeared  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  Angier 
had  been  swept  clean  of  buildings  and  trees.  We  could 
see  a portion  of  the  base  of  the  old  lighthouse,  and 
the  stump  of  the  big  banyan  tree  which  had  been  one 
of  the  old  land  marks. 

On  the  fourth  of  September  we  reached  Batavia. 
The  anchorage  was  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
end  of  the  pier,  which  was  another  mile  and  a half 
from  the  customhouse  up  the  canal.  The  captain  of  a 
sailing  vessel  in  port  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  the 
straits  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  and  that  fire  balls 
and-  hot  ashes  fell  on  his  ship,  damaging  her  con- 
siderably. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  I was  surprised  to  see 
Juniata  coming  in  from  Singapore.  Commander  P.  F. 
Harrington  brought  telegraphic  orders  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Juniata  and  Enterprise  to  go 
to  the  Straits  of  Sunda  to  warn  vessels.  The  Depart- 
ment did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Enterprise  already 
had  been  there  and  had  offered  assistance.  However, 
to  obey  orders,  Juniata  left  Batavia  on  the  seventh  and 
as  soon  as  the  calkers  had  finished  calking  the  deck 
of  Enterprise,  I prepared  to  go  also,  although  the 
Dutch  Admiral  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  either 
of  our  vessels  should  go. 

A number  of  us  called  officially  on  the  Governor 
General,  the  Hon.  F.  St.  Jacob. 

He  told  me  that  on  the  Sumatra  side,  the  tidal  wave 
rushed  up  a valley  to  a point  thirty  miles  from  sea 
and  reached  the  base  of  the  house  of  the  resident 
Governor,  which  was  one  hundred  and  five  feet  above 
sea  level! 

Upon  our  return  to  our  station  we  learned  that  the 
small  island  of  Tempoza  had  been  entirely  stripped  of 
trees  and  bushes.  Along  the  coast  and  also  on  Merak 
Island  it  looked  as  though  masses  of  the  earth  had  been 
displaced,  which  would  be  a natural  consequence  of 
uprooting  many  trees  and  washing  them  into  the  sea; 
but  the  soundings  which  we  took  agreed  with  those 
given  on  the  chart.  ' 

Having  reached  Anjer,  I anchored  and,  with  several  of 
the  officers,  went  ashore.  The  desolation  of  the  place  was 
truly  appalling.  Practically  everything  above  ground  had 
been  swept  away.  Only  rows  of  brick  marked  the  founda- 
tions of  the  buildings.  Bricks  and  coral  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land.  Every  tree  in  the  town  proper 
either  had  been  twisted  off  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots.  From  the  bat- 
tery, where  a few  guns  were  lying  on  the  ground,  we 
walked  back  a mile  or  more  to  where  a few  cocoanut  and 
other  trees  were  standing  on  ground  higher  than  the  town 
level.  Their  branches— those  which  had  had  branches 
—had  been  twisted  off  perhaps  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  while  the  trees  themselves  were  covered  with 
ashes.  It  looked  as  though  the  tidal  wave  had  gone 
up  at  least  thirty  feet  in  that  neighborhood,  after 
which  great  quantities  of  ashes  must  have  fallen. 
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From  Anjer  we  steamed  over  to  Thwartway  Island 
and  anchored  off  its  southern  side,  where  some  of  us 
went  on  shore  to  examine  more  closely  the  effects  of 
the  tidal  wave.  Not  a vestige  of  soil  or  earth  remained 
in  the  valleys  that  I examined  through  which  the  tidal 
wave  had  rushed.  Stone  and  coral  and  boulders  were 
in  the  valleys  and  much  drift  wood,  but  no  trees  nor 
even  roots  of  trees  and  no  soil. 

The  western  side  of  the  island  looked  as  if  portions 
had  been  split  off.  Only  the  trees  on  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  island  which  the  tidal  wave  did  not  reach, 
remained,  and  from  a distance  it  had  the  appearance  of 
an  island  split  into  parts. 

From  Thwartway  we  steamed  over  towards  Krakatao, 
taking  soundings  continually  and  comparing  them  with 
those  noted  on  the  charts.  When  within  about  five  miles 
of  the  island,  we  found  a shallow  spot  of  fourteen 
fathoms,  but  before  another  cast  could  be  taken,  we 
had  passed  over  the  shoal  spot,  and  notwithstanding  a 
prolonged  search  we  could  not  find  it  again. 

While  engaged  in  searching  for  this,  a new  island 
that  had  appeared  began  to  show  signs  of  activity. 

Puffs  of  smoke  and  dust  ascended  and  at  the  same 
time  a line  of  breakers  started,  extending  across  from 
Be2ee  Island  to  Krakatao. 

We  thought  that  another  tidal  wave  might  be  form- 
ing; hence  hatches  and  ports  were  closed  quickly  and 
the  ship  was  headed  away  from  the  danger,  but  nothing 
of  importance  came  of  it,  although  the  Chief  Engineer 
said  that  the  temperature  of  the  injection  water  went 
up  four  degrees. 

After  this  we  steamed  within  about  three  miles  of 
the  new  island  called  by  the  Dutch,  Calmeijer,  and 
skirted  within  a mile  and  a half  of  Krakatao,  which 


still  had  a cloud  of  smoke  and  fine  dust  hanging 
above  it. 

From  the  south  and  west  the  island  looked  like  a 
huge  cocked  hat.  Krakatao  had  been  five  miles  in 
length,  but  it  was  now  perhaps  a third  as  long.  Not  a 
green  thing  was  visible.  Its  sides  were  covered  with 
ashes.  Huge  rents  or  gullies  extended  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  in  irregular  lines,  and  in  several  places 
it  looked  as  though  the  island  had  been  split,  but  I 
suppose  this  was  an  optical  illusion. 

When  it  became  dark  Enterprise  was  allowed  to 
drift  under  fore  and  aft  sail,  but  in  a short  time  the 
light  of  a steamer  was  seen  in  the  direction  of  Bezee 
Channel  and  soon  we  sent  up  a rocket  and  fired  a gun. 
The  vessel  proved  to  be  Prins  Hendrick  which  I 
boarded,  being  anxious  to  learn  the  news  at  first  hand. 
Her  captain  said  that  he  had  been  in  Semanka  Bay 
several  days  and  had  sent  two  boats  to  the  shore  to 
investigate;  that  while  they  were  gone  from  the  ship, 
the  wind  drove  the  pumice  stone  into  the  bay  in 
such  large  quantities  that  the  boats  could  not  return 
to  the  ship.  Seeing  that  the  crews  had  landed  and 
were  therefore  in  no  danger  of  starving,  he  signalled 
to  them  that  he  would  leave  the  bay  at  once,  lest  he 
might  not  be  able  to  get  out  at  all. 

While  steaming  out,  the  fine  pumice  stone  had  got 
into  some  portion  of  his  machinery,  disabling  it  tem- 
porarily, whereupon  he  dropped  anchor  in  sixty  fathoms 
of  water!  When  repairs  were  completed  he  steamed 
slowly  ahead  through  the  drift  which  he  estimated  to 
be  about  three  feet  thick  and  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  pumice  stone.  At  last  he  made  out  to  reach  com- 
paratively clear  water.  That  was  where  Enterprise  lo- 
cated the  ship  about  which  authorities  were  concerned. 


PIVOT  GUN  of  USS  Enterprise,  commanded  by  RADM  Barker  after  Civil  War.  His  research  helped  improve  efficiency. 
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John  Hinni,  TD3,  attached  to  Fleet  Airborne  Electronic 
Training  Unit,  Norfolk,  Va.,  likes  cowboy  and  Indian  movies, 
but  for  a different  reason  than  most  spectators.  He’s  an  authority 
on  Indian  war  bonnets.  He’s  completed  15  of  the  intricate  head- 
pieces,  each  one  authentic  down  to  the  smallest  detail  and  some 
which  contain  as  many  as  35,000  pieces. 

His  specialty  is  the  Sioux  bonnet.  Each  one  contains  an  intri- 
cate tribal  legend  told  in  bead  design.  These  tales,  each  one 
different,  tell  of  the  redman’s  spirits  and  beliefs. 

“But  those  movies,”  groans  Hinni.  “They  make  me  laugh.  In- 
variably you  see  a band  of  Apaches  come  tearing  over  a hill 
wearing  Sioux  bonnets.  Everybody  knows  the  Apaches  never 
wore  bonnets.” 


And  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a Cheyenne  Indian,  Lawrence  Hart, 
was  named  Saufley  Field’s  “Student  of  the  Week.”  His  tribal 
name  for  the  present  is  Black  Beaver  but  according  to  tradition 
this  is  changed  when  a warrior  returns  home. 

And  what  will  his  new  name  be?  “Sky  Warrior,  of  course,” 
says  NavCad  Hart.  ★ * ★ 

Here  are  two  incidents  which  give  real  meaning  to  the  term 
“shipmate.” 

One  of  the  crew  members  of  uss  Gregory  (DD  802)  received 
word  that  his  newly  born  son  had  just  died.  He  was  then  faced 
with  the  difiBcult  problem  of  getting  home  to  his  wife  in  Iowa 
as  fast  as  possible.  But  he  was  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  limited 
funds.  A tarpaulin  muster  held  by  the  men  of  his  division  netted 
$90— enough  to  enable  him  to  fly  home  immediately. 

The  second  incident  also  occurred  on  board  Gregory.  The 
entire  crew  contributed  $258  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  that 
hit  another  shipmate  whose  wife  was  undergoing  extensive  sur- 
gery after  a serious  automobile  accident. 

★ ★ ★ 

On  the  invitation  extended  by  San  Diego  submariners,  naval 
aviators  on  the  staff  of  Commander  Fleet  Air  Wing  14  regularly 
take  short  cruises  in  submarines  to  pick  up  valuable  information 
concerning  the  latest  developments  and  tactics  of  their  under- 
water enemy.  Wing  14  uses  P5M  Marlins  which  are  primarily 
designed  to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy  subs. 

★ ★ ★ 

We’re  always  interested  in  naval  traditions  and  customs,  and 
the  use  of  naval  terminology.  Just  the  other  day  we  were  thinking 
that  a fairly  full  zoo  could  be  made  out  of  naval  terms.  See  if 
you  know  all  of  these:  Camel,  lizard,  dolphin,  mouse.  Of 
course  there  are  more,  just  thought  we’d  drop  a conversation 
piece  your  way— something  to  tell  to  your  landlubber  friends. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  AWAY  THE  LCVP.  USS  ▲ 
Whitemarsh  (LSD  8)  lowers  one  of  her  ^ 
two  LCVPs  by  way  of  a 35-ton  crane. 
LSDs  carry  two  such  landing  craft  for  am- 
phibious landings,  movement  of  stores  and 
personnel. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  GETTING  READY  for  a cheery  Christmas  on 
board  USS  Albany  (CA  123),  A.  Casfiglione,  SN,  USN,  helps  hang 
tinsel  and  ornaments  from  the  overhead  in  the  crew's  lounge. — 
Photo  by  W.  J.  Larkins,  PK2,  usN. 

• AT  LEFT:  CHRISTMAS  WARM  UP  — Navymen  at  sea  get  to- 
gether to  practice  harmony  for  the  caroling  season.  Left  to 
right  are:  D.  J.  Jacques,  SN,  usN;  G.  W.  Graver,  SN,  usN;  D.  L. 
Carroll,  YNSN,  usN;  A.  Castiglione,  SN,  usN. 


• CREDITS:  All  photographs  published  in  All  Hands  are  official 
Department  of  Defense  photos  unless  otherwise  designated. 
Photos  on  pages  8 and  9 are  by  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 


NAVY  FAMILY  LOOKS  over  Christmas  gift  opportunities  in  Yokosuka,  Japan.  Below.  Gift  is  purchased  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 


Whitehat  Santas  Get  Read^ 


Santa  Cl.aus  wears  a 
^ white  hat  and  does  the  family 
Chii.stmas  .sliopping,  Navy  style, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  nnusnal  and 
attractive  presents  that  will  be  found 
poking  out  of  bulging  stockings  or 
spread  under  the  tree  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Navymen  and  their  wives  at  over- 
seas stations,  and  sailors  making  lib- 
erty in  foreign  ports  have  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  select  gifts  and 
mementos  for  their  families— native 


crafts,  toys  and  objects  of  art  pur- 
chased direct  from  the  source,  at 
spots  all  over  the  world. 

Overseas  shopping  can  be  both 
fun  and  an  education,  at  the  same 
time  eliminating  some  of  the  familiar 
headaches  in  getting  different  gifts 
to  please  friends  and  family. 

Don’t  expect  to  avoid  the  rush 
associated  with  Christmas  shopping, 
but  here  there  is  a difference.  The 
market  place  where  you  are  mak- 
ing your  purchase  might  be  crowded 


A GOOD  BUY  in  famed  Moroccan  leather  is  made  by  sailors  in  the  Med.  Right:  Japanese  toys  attract  youngsters. 
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A GIFT  from  England  is  purchased 


or  Christmas 

with  shouting  merchants,  pushcarts, 
and  donkeys,  but  under  this  colorful 
turmoil  is  the  leisurely  old-world 
way  of  browsing  and  bartering  with 
the  merchant  for  the  best  possible 
deal. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  shopping 
on  a “Navy  visa,”  both  at  Christmas 
and  through  the  year,  is  the  feel- 
ing of  pride  that  grows  with  the 
purchase  of  distinctive  mementos 
and  furnishings  for  your  home,  and 
the  comments  of  your  neighbors  as 
they  admire  a Persian  rug  brought 
back  from  a Mediterranean  cruise  or 
a hand-carved  coffee  table  purchased 
in  the  Far  East. 

The  Navyman  starting  on  a bar- 
gain-hunting tour  in  a foreign  port 
requires  some  know-how  — and  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  rely  on  the 
advice  of  experienced  old-timers  who 
know  the  country. 

If  you’re  planning  on  buying  a 
large  or  costly  item,  deal  only  with 
reputable  merchants.  The  names  of 
reliable  dealers  in  foreign  countries 
can  generally  be  had  by  asking  at 
the  administrative  offices  of  service 
activities  where  you  are  stationed, 
or  at  the  American  consulate  or 
embassy. 

Each  country  that  the  Navyman 
(or  his  dependents)  visits  will  have 
some  specialty  for  which  it  is  famous. 


llVORY  CURVING  I 


SAILORS  PAUSE  during  shopping  spree  in  the  interesting  streets  of  Hong 
Kong.  Below:  Navy  chief  and  wife  buy  a surprise  for  folks  back  home. 
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NAGASAKI  LIBERTY  gives  these  sailors  opportunity  to  purchase  unusual  gifts. 
Below:  A new  addition  for  the  home  is  contemplated  by  family  overseas. 


whether  it  be  ivory  or  jade,  wood- 
carving or  metal  work,  leather  crafts 
or  fine  embroidered  cloths.  It  pays 
you  to  know  ahead  of  time  about  the 
Jiandicrafts  of  the  area  in  which  you 
are  traveling,  because  you  will  know 
what  to  look  for  and  can  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  the  tourist  who  falls  for 
cheap  imitations  or  items  that  are 
too  costly. 

Remember,  also,  that  you  should 
know  the  regulations  that  pertain  to 
the  sending  of  gifts  through  the  mail, 
and  the  import  of  dutiable  goods. 
There  is  a free  import  quota  allow- 
able to  you  as  a serviceman  when 
you  return  to  the  United  States; 
however,  you  should  check  on  the 
limits. 

The  customs  laws  and  regulations 
on  duty  free  entry  of  personal  and 
household  effects  are  contained  in 
JAG  Inst.  5840.2A,  a copy  of  which 
is  on  file  in  Navy  administrative  and 
personnel  offices. 

If  you  bring  back  gifts  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  all  your 
purchases  must  be  declared  to  the 
customs  officials  on  the  proper  form. 
If  you  go  over  the  free  import  quota, 
the  duty  may  be  high. 

If  you’re  sending  gifts  to  the 
States  through  the  mail,  you’ll  have 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  in 
OpNav  Inst.  5840.1.  This  insti'uction 
is  also  on  file  in  your  personnel  of- 
fice, and  your  post  office. 

Incidentally,  if  your  shopping  list 
calls  for  the  purchase  of  precious  or 
semi-precious  gems  for  your  wife  or 
sweetheart,  you  can  get  some  im- 
portant pointers  on  the  various  types 
of  stones  and  what  to  look  for  in 
buying  them  in  the  December  1952 
issue  (page  20)  of  All  Hands. 


BOMBAY  MERCHANTS  display  their  Indian  handiwork  to  interested  sailor.  Right:  Sicilian  artcraft  is  admired 


LSTs  UNLOAD  on  icy  beach  in  snow  storm.  Right:  Night  photo  shows  transports  stuck  in  ice  off  Point  Barrow. 


Sailors  Keep  Busy  in  Snow  Country 


EITHER  SLEET,  iior  icc  iior  gloom 
of  arctic  fog  stayed  the  126 
Navy  and  MSTS  ships  from  complet- 
ing the  largest  sea  transportation  job 
ever  attempted  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Much  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment  they  carried  were  for 
the  construction  of  Distant  Early 
Warning  radar  stations  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  Alaska  and  Can- 
ada. 

The  extensive  cargo-carrying  oper- 
ations began  last  July  and  were  fin- 
ished this  fall.  More  than  500,000 
tons  of  material  ranging  from  radar 


masts  to  housing  materials  were  de- 
livered to  areas  in  the  arctic  wilder- 
ness where  no  cargo  ships  had  ever 
sailed  before. 

The  ships  of  the  Navy’s  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  aided  by 
icebreakers  and  an  earlier  recon 
group  of  “frogmen”  and  Navy  Hy- 
drographic Office  personnel  who 
made  on-the-spot  surveys  of  navi- 
gable channels  and  satisfactory 
beaching  sites,  plowed  their  way 
through  dangerous  and  uncharted 
channels  of  arctie  seas  to  off-load 
cargo  in  ice-choked  harbors. 


MISSION  COMPLETED  Navy  ships  unload  supplies  at  snowy  northern  outpost. 


EARLY  RECON  TEAM  CHECKS  possi- 
ble landing  site.  Below:  LCVP  fends 
off  ice  from  path  of  flagship. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy— Straight  from  Headquarters 


• FEBRUARY  EXAMS— Just  a further 
reminder  that  service-wide  examina- 
tions for  advancement  to  chief  and 
other  petty  officer  grades  will  be  held 
on  four  successive  Tuesdays  begin- 
ning 7 Feb  1956. 

Examinations  for  pay  grade  E-7 
(CPO)  will  be  held  on  7 February; 
for  pay  grade  E-4  (P03)  on  14  Feb- 
ruar>';  for  pay  grade  E-5  (P02)  on 
21  February;  and  for  pay  grade  E-6 
(POl)  on  28  February. 

The  examinations  will  be  given  to 
all  eligible  personnel  except  fire-con- 
trolman,  printer  and  aviation  electron- 
icsman.  These  rates  are  being  con- 
solidated with  other  ratings  for  which 
examinations  are  being  given. 

• RETURN  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY-Once 

released  to  inactive  duty  some  Navy 
men  who  are  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
or  Fleet  Reserve  are  going  to  find 
it  difficult  to  return  to  active  duty 
in  the  same  status.  Restrictions  are 
in  effect  which  prevent  these  men, 
if  they  hold  certain  rates,  from  re- 
turning to  active  duty  after  being 
released  to  inactive  status. 

The  rates  which  are  open  for  re- 
call to  active  duty  vary  from  time 
to  time,  depending  upon  the  needs 
of  the  service.  You  will  find  a list 
of  the  present  open  rates  in  Bu- 
Pers  Inst.  1001.21. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  con- 
tinuation of  active  duty  you  must, 
regardless  of  rate,  request  reten- 
tion while  still  serving  on  active 
duty.  If  you  decide  to  take  your 
chances  on  being  able  to  return  to 


active  duty  at  a later  date  you 
will  do  well  to  find  out  if  your  rate 
will  be  open  at  the  time  you  want 
to  be  recalled.  Here  are  the  rates 
which  are  open  at  present: 


LIST  OF  OPEN  RATES 


QM1,  QM2,  QMS 

DC2,  DCS 

RDC,  RD1,  RD2,  RD3 

PMl,  PM2,  PMS 

SOC,  SOI,  S02,  SOS 

ML2,  MLS 

TM2,  TMS 

SN,  SA,  SR 

GM2,  GMS 

FN  ,FA,  FR 

GSC,  GS1,  GS2,  GSS 

CN,  CP,  CR 

FTl,  FT2,  FTS 

AN,  AA,  AR 

MNC,  MN1,  MN2, 

HN,  HA,  HR 

MNS 

DN,  DA,  DR 

ETl,  ET2,  ETS 

SVl,  SV2,  SVS 

IM2,  IMS 

CE1,  CE2,  CES 

OM2,  OMS 

CDl,  CD2,  CDS 

TEC,  TEl,  TE2,  TES 

CM1,  CM2,  CMS 

RMC,  RM1,  RM2,  RMS  BUI,  BU2,  BUS 

CTC,  CTI,  CT2,  CTS 

SWl,  SW2,  SWS 

YN2,  YNS 

UTl,  UT2,  UTS 

PN2,  PNS 

AD2,  ADS 

MA2,  MAS 

ATI,  AT2,  ATS 

SK2,  SKS 

A02,  AOS 

DK2,  DKS 

AQC,  AQ1,  AQ2,  AOS 

CS2,  CSS 

GFC,  GF1,  GF2,  GFS 

SH2,  SHS 

AC2,  ACS 

J01,  J02,  JOS 

AB2,  ABS 

LI2,  LIS 

AE1,  AE2,  AES 

DM1,  DM2,  DMS 

AM2,  AMS 

MU1,  MU2,  MUS 

PR2,  PRS 

MM1,  MM2,  MMS 

AG2,  AGS 

MR2,  MRS 

TD2,  TDS 

BTl,  BT2,  BTS 

AK2,  AKS 

EMI,  EM2,  EMS 

PH2,  PHS 

IC1,  IC2,  ICS 

HM2,  HMS 

ME2,  MES 

DT2,  DTS 

FP2,  FPS 

This  list  is 

applicable  only  to 

those  volunteering  for  active  duty 
for  general  assignment  and  does  not 
apply  to  those  who  wish  active  duty 
in  the  TAR  program. 


• HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION-Con- 

gress  has  authorized  2753  Navy 
family  housing  units  at  25  stations 
in  the  U.S.,  Alaska,  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba,  French  Morocco,  Hawaii, 
Japan,  Newfoundland,  Philippine  Is- 
lands and  other  unspecified  locations. 

The  stations  and  number  of  units 
to  be  constructed  are;  NAAS  Brown 
Field,  Calif.,  15;  Naval  Hospital, 
Corona,  Calif.,  23;  MCAAS  Mojave, 
Calif.,  162;  USMC  Training  Center, 
Twenty-Nine  Palms,  Calif.,  2;  Naval 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory,  New 
London,  Conn.,  5;  Naval  Fuel  De- 
pot, Jacksonville,  Fla.,  1;  NAAS 
Sanford,  Fla.,  13;  Naval  Hospital, 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  15. 

Also  USMC  Auxiliary  Landing 
Field,  Edenton,  N.C.,  105;  NAAS, 
Chase  Field,  Texas,  40;  Navy  De- 
partment, D.C.,  3;  Naval  Station, 
Adak,  71;  Naval  Station,  Kodiak,  80; 
15th  ND,  Canal  Zone,  40;  NAS 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  27. 

Also  NAF  and  NOF  Port  Lyautey, 
French  Morocco,  108;  Naval  Com- 
munication Facility,  French  Moroc- 
co, 122;  MCAS  Kaneohe  Bay,  Ha- 
waii, 55;  NAS  Atsugi,  Japan,  90; 
Naval  Radio  Facility,  Kami-Seya, 
Japan  151;  Fleet  Activities,  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  408. 

And  NAS,  Argentia,  Nfld.,  300; 
Naval  Communication  Facility,  P.I., 
296;  Naval  Station,  Sangley  Pt.  P.I., 
26;  Naval  Base  and  NAF  Subic  Bay, 
P.I.  373;  classified  locations,  222. 

• CHANGES  IN  MESSES  ASHORE- 

General  concern  regarding  marked 
reduction  in  quality  and  quantity 
of  food  in  general  messes  ashore  has 
been  proved  unfounded,  BUSandA 
officials  have  reported  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Personal  in- 
spection of  several  messes  by 
BuSandA’s  Chief,  Deputy  Chief  and 
Assistant  Chief  for  Supply  Manage- 
ment has  disclosed  that  fully  ade- 
quate and  appetizing  menus  are  be- 
ing served  today  under  the  new 
“head  count”  system.  By  imagina- 


PASS  THIS  COPY  ALONG  — Nine  other  men  in  the  chain  of  command  are  waiting  to  read  this  issue. 
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Shipping  Over  Records 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  YOU  AND 
YOUR  OFFICERS,  PETTY  OFFICERS, 
AND  MEN  ON  OUTSTANDING  PER- 
FORMANCE IN  WHICH  YOU  MAIN- 
TAIN REENLISTMENT  RATE  IN  YOUR 
COMMAND  APPRECIABLY  HIGHER 
THAN  THE  NAVY-WIDE  RATE  AT 
THE  TIME  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

VADM  J.  L.  HOLLOWAY,  JR.,  USN. 

Such  a message  is  typical  of 
those  now  being  received  by  sev- 
eral skippers  of  DDs  of  CruDes- 
Pac  whose  outstanding  reenlist- 
ment records  show  that  plenty  of 
Navy  men  are  more  than  satisfied 
with  their  jobs  and  their  ships. 

Figures  that  show  a reenlist- 
ment rate  varying  from  36  to  59 
per  cent  (as  compared  to  the  over- 
all Navy  rate  of  approximately  18 
per  cent)  indicate  that  not  only 
the  commanding  officer,  but  all 
hands,  are  turning-to  to  make  a 
happy  and  well-run  vessel. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ships 
which  in  a six-month  period  have 
been  outstanding  in  this  respect: 

Reenlistment  Commanding 
Ship  Percentage  Officer 


Prichett 

CDR  Carl  F.  Pfeifer 

(DD  561) 

36 

LeRay  Wilson 

LCDR  Alvin  T.  Stubel 

(DE  414) 

38 

Wedderburn 

CDR  Ernest  L.  Schwab 

(OD  684) 

39 

Floyd  B.  Parks 

CDR  Joseph  F. 

(DD  884) 

40 

Gustaferro 

lofberg 

(DD  759) 

44 

CDR  Sidney  Brooks 

Foss  (DE  59) 

45 

CDR  David  S.  Stanley 

Hanna 

LCDR  Herbert  C. 

(DE  449) 

46 

Bahner,  Jr. 

Kidd 

(DD  661) 

53 

CDR  Liuleton  B.  Ensey 

lewis 

LCDR  Charles  C. 

(DE  535) 

59 

Roberts,  Jr. 

In  the  words  of  a senior  naval 
officer,  these  records  “indicate 
what  command  attention  can  do.” 


tion,  good  management  and  plan- 
ning, the  job  of  feeding  personnel 
well  can  be  done. 

Most  complaints  have  centered 
about  reductions  in  fresh  milk  ra- 
tions. However,  many  messes  are 
still  able  to  serve  milk  at  every  meal. 
The  Provisions  Supply  Office  is  pres- 
ently re-evaluating  the  milk  con- 
sumption and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
making  efforts  to  see  that  more 
milk  will  be  available  to  personnel 
subsisting  on  general  messes.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and 


Accounts  and  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  have  issued  a joint 
instruction  which  will  encourage  the 
use  of  bulk  fluid  milk  rather  than 
service  in  individual  throw-away 
containers.  By  this  method  a great 
deal  more  milk  can  be  served,  since 
at  present  the  cost  of  the  individual 
tlnow-away  container  is  in  most 
cases  equal  to  the  price  of  the  milk 
it  contains. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  said  that  he  will 
continue  to  keep  this  system  under 
his  close  personal  attention  and  in- 
sure that  quality  of  food  served  in 
Navy  messes  ashore  will  continue  to 
be  the  best  of  any  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  present  system  of  entitle- 
ment to  rations  at  shore  messes  was 
adopted  by  the  Navy  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  order  to  place  all  messes  of  the 
armed  services  ashore  on  a compar- 
able basis.  There  is  no  intention  of 
applying  this  system  of  entitlement  to 
rations  to  afloat  messes. 

• NEW  GENERAL  LINE  COURSE -A 

nine-and-one-half-month  course  of  in- 
struction has  been  established  at  the 
General  Line  School  for  officers  who 
meet  the  following  qualifications:  I) 
You  must  be  an  unrestricted  line 
career  officer;  2)  You  must  have  com- 
pleted five  to  seven  years  of  commis- 
sioned service.  Eligible  oflficers  need 
not  request  orders  to  the  school.  Offi- 
cers will  be  ordered  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  as  practicable. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into 
three  areas:  (I)  refresher  courses  to 
reinforce  previous  education  and  to 
fill  gaps  in  professional  knowledge; 
(2)  common  subjects,  including  prin- 
ciples and  reasons  behind  doctrines 
and  procedures,  designed  to  help  in- 
tegrate the  education  and  experience 
of  the  student;  and  (3)  controlled 
electives,  allowing  study  in  profes- 
sional areas  of  high  personal  interest. 
However,  all  of  the  courses  in  the  re- 
fresher group  and  many  of  the  courses 
in  the  common  group  may  be  waived 
for  students  with  adequate  back- 
ground and  qualifications.  Certain 
promotional  exemptions  will  be 
granted  upon  successful  completion 
of  the  course. 

The  next  class  of  the  new  line 
course  will  convene  in  January,  with 
graduating  date  October.  Subsequent 
classes  will  be  announced  later.  Ad- 
ditional information  may  be  found  in 
BuPers  Inst.  1520.43. 


QUIZ  AWEIGH 

a 

During  this  year's  Christmas  holidays 
a sizeable  number  of  Navymen  will  be 
dividing  their  off-hours  between  sea- 
sonal festivities  and  study,  hitting  the 
books  to  prep  for  those  promotion 
exams  in  February.  In  the  course  of 
your  studies,  see  if  you  come  across 
the  answers  to  this  month's  quiz. 

1.  The  Navy  designation  for  this  air- 
craft, better  known  as  a commercial 
transport  plane,  is  WV-2.  One  of  the 
primary  missions  of  this  plane  is  to 


I 


serve  as  a/an  (a)  flying  radar  station 
(b)  anti-submarine  aircraft  (c)  high 
altitude  fighter-director  aircraft. 

2.  This  plane  can  carry  a crew  of  31 
and  is  equipped  with  a galley,  bunks, 
and  repair  shop.  Squadrons  that  are 
usually  assigned  this  type  aircraft  have 
the  designator  (a)  VF  (b)  VW  (c)  VR. 


3.  The  medal  pictured  above  is  the 
Purple  Heart.  It  was  established  by  (a) 
George  Washington  (b)  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  (c)  Benjamin  Franklin. 

4.  The  Purple  Heart  is  awarded  for 
wounds  received  as  a result  of  enemy 
action.  Although  this  award  was  origi- 
nally established  for  Army  personnel, 
it  was  not  authorized  for  awarding  to 
Navymen  until  (a)  1782  (b)  1865  (c) 
1942. 


5.  This  insigne  is  worn  by  a (a)  deep 
sea  diving  student  (b)  diver's  mechanic 
(c)  master  diver. 

6.  The  men  who  rate  this  badge 
wear  it  (a)  on  the  sleeve  of  the  left 
fore  arm  (b)  on  the  right  breast  (c)  on 
the  upper  arm  of  the  right  sleeve. 

You'll  find  the  answers  to  this  quiz 
on  page  49. 
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Navy  Lends 

A LICE  SURPRISED  eveii  the  weather- 
men when  she  arrived  early  in 
January.  Brenda  didn’t  remain  in  the 
news  too  long  and  highly  publicized 
Connie  raked  the  eastern  U.S.  with 
lieavy  rains  and  wind. 

But  the  real  sleeper  was  Hurricane 
Diane.  After  dousing  the  southeast- 
ern U.S.  with  torrential  rains  and 
high  winds,  she  appeared  to  lose  her 
power.  At  least,  that  was  the  predic- 
tion made  by  the  weather  forecasters. 

Moving  into  the  northeastern 
states,  Diane  clashed  with  a low  pres- 
sure area  and  poured  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  water  into  the  deep  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  New  England.  It  wasn’t  a case  of 
slowly  rising  rivers,  as  would  be  so  in 
the  midwest.  It  was  more  like  the 
flash  floods  common  in  the  western 
states  of  Arizona,  Texas  and  New 
Mexico,  where  in  only  a few  minutes’ 
time,  a dry,  powdery-dust  arroyo  can 
he  transformed  into  a raging  torrent. 

This  is  what  happened  on  the  night 
of  19  Aug  1955  when  Diane  struck 
the  east.  Overnight,  thousands  were 
homeless,  water  supplies  cut  off  or 
contaminated,  people  were  surround- 
ed by  the  swirling  waters  and  in  dan- 
ger of  drowning.  Food  and  medical 
supplies  were  in  immediate  demand. 


Helping  Hand 

As  in  any  emergency  situation,  the 
Ravy,  along  with  the  other  services, 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  civilian  relief 
agencies. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  helicopter 
pilots,  working  almost  around  the 
clock,  rescued  more  than  1000  per- 
sons and  transported  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  food,  water  and  medical 
supplies  to  the  stricken  areas. 

On  Three  Islands,  in  the  Delaware 
River,  seven  Navy  helicopters  from 
HU-2  at  NAS  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
guided  by  an  R4D,  evacuated  150 
persons  from  one  island,  then  scouted 
other  islands  and  picked  up  about 
150  additional  vacationists  threat- 
ened by  the  flooding  river. 

The  Navy  helicopters  averted  what 
might  have  been  a great  tragedy  on 
Three  Islands.  Hours  after  the  vaca- 
tioning people  had  been  removed  via 
Navy  whirlybirds,  the  islands  were 
overrun  by  the  river. 

Near  Philadelphia,  one  daring  na- 
val officer  rescued  three  persons  from 
tree  tops  by  descending  from  a heli- 
copter sling,  climbing  into  the  tree 
himself  and  sending  the  trapped 
persons  back  to  the  helicopter. 

Lieutenant  William  Alexander, 

USN,  stationed  at  NAS  Johnsville, 

Pa.,  made  three  separate  trips  to  res- 


NAVY  STREET  PATROL  communicates  with  other  rescue  workers.  Below:  Sailors  helping  to  evacuate  the  civilians. 


\s  Storms  Hit 

cue  persons  stranded  in  tree  top. 

Farther  north,  in  tlie  Connecticut 
area,  some  250  persons  owe  their 
lives  to  the  dogged  rescue  work  of 
Lieutenant  Guiseppe  Bello,  usn,  of 
Helicopter  Anti-Submarine  Squad- 
ron Ti-inEE  at  NAS  Weeksville,  N.  C. 
LT  Bello  was  at  Bridgeport  to  pick 
up  an  HSS-1  helicopter  for  his  squad- 
ron when  the  floods  struck. 

LT  Bello,  with  other  pilots,  had 
volunteered  his  services  which  were 
immediately  accepted.  Working  from 
dawn  till  chisk  during  the  first  day, 
he  was  credited  with  saving  some 
250  persons,  the  largest  number  of 
rescues  recorded  by  any  one  pilot. 

Among  the  many  naval  aviators 
flying  rescue  missions  were  three 
from  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
Patuxent  River,  Md.  Lieutenant 
Commander  W.  C.  Casey,  usn.  Ma- 
jor R.  L.  Anderson  usmc  and  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  R.  H.  Bowers, 
USN,  helped  rescue  some  50  persons 
trapped  on  tree  tops,  roof  tops  and 
high  ground  via  helicopters. 

LCDR  Bowers  helped  rescue 
about  35  persons  from  isolated  spots 
around  Naugatuck,  Waterbury, 
Winsted,  Torrington  and  New  Mil- 
ford, Conn.  One  of  his ‘first  rescues 
probably  saved  the  lives  of  a young 
mother  and  her  year-old  baby. 
Clutching  the  child  in  one  hand  and 
the  sling  from  the  helicopter  in  the 
other,  she  hung  on  for  two  dear 
lives  while  hoisted  to  safety. 

In  southern  New  England,  the 
Navy  rescue  operations  were  direct- 
ed from  NAS  Quonset  Point,  R.  I., 
where  24  helicopters,  transports  and 
amphibians  took  part  in  rescuing  at 
least  450  persons  in  three  days.  Air- 
craft also  took  part  in  extensive  dis- 
tribution of  food,  fresh  water,  med- 
ical supplies,  transportation  of 
troops.  Civil  Defense  and  Red  Cross 
workers  and  laying  of  an  emergency 
telephone  cable. 

Two  Quonset  pilots,  LTJG  Wil- 
liam Clingenpell,  usn,  and  Ensign 
Clayton  Wilson,  usn,  rescued  43 
persons  trapped  on  roofs,  tree  tops 
and  in  attics. 

Naval  Reservists,  in  typical  fash- 
ion, were  among  the  first  to  report 
for  emergency  disaster  duty.  At 
Woonsocket,  R.  L,  the  Naval  Reserv- 
ists from  Reserve  Surface  Battalion 
1-43,  aided  in  evacuation  of  stranded 
families,  worked  with  local  authori- 
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AT  HIGH  WATER  MARK  in  flooded  streets  of  New  England  town,  Novymen 
and  local  police  listen  for  word  from  other  rescue  teams  that  may  need  help. 


ties  and  performed  patrol  duties. 

In  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  active  duty 
stationkeepers  assigned  to  the  Re- 
serve Training  Center  were  among 
the  first  to  report  to  the  disaster  area 
at  the  height  of  the  flood.  Accord- 
ing to  a letter  from  the  Mayor  of 
Scranton  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, the  Reservists  “performed 
heroic  feats  in  saving  lives  and  pro- 
perty, manning  available  rowboats 
and  assisting  police  and  civilians  in 
vital  rescue  work.” 

About  125  officers  and  men  from 
the  Scranton,  Pa.,  Naval  Reserve 
Center  volunteered  for  duty,  serving 
around  the  clock  during  the  flood. 
Naval  Reservists  and  Regular  Navy- 
men  in  the  area  formed  the  majority 


of  life  and  property  patrols  assigned 
to  assist  the  police. 

The  Scranton  Mayor’s  letter  con- 
tinued: “The  first  efficient  and  ade- 
quately staffed  inoculation  center  in 
the  City  was  established  and  main- 
tained by  medical  iiersonnel  at- 
tached to  the  Naval  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center.” 

More  than  12,000  typhoid  inocu- 
lations were  administered  by  this 
one  center  alone.  The  serum  used 
had  been  flown  into  Scranton  by 
Navy  planes  from  the  4th  ND. 

Help  also  came  to  the  flood  refu- 
gees from  as  far  away  as  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.  That  Seabee  base 
made  available  .56,000  bottles  of 
water  purification  tablets. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  saved  from  their  flooded  homes,  are  pulled  down 
center  of  city  street  by  volunteer  group  composed  of  Navymen  and  civilians. 


TAMPICO  TOO— Appreciation  of  help  given  by  Navymen  is  painted  on  roof.  Right:  Airlift  flew  in  supply  of  food. 


Crewmen  of  the  carrier  uss  Tara- 
wa  (CVS  40),  remembering  the 
people  of  the  state  that  adopted  their 
ship  over  four  years  ago,  voluntarily 
contributed  more  than  $1600  for 
flood  relief  victims  in  Connecticut. 

The  drive  for  funds  was  spurred 
on  by  eye-witness  reports  brought 
back  by  pilots  and  crew  members  of 
helicopters  from  Tarawa  who  parti- 
cipated in  rescue  operations  during 
the  height  of  the  flood. 

Another  voluntary  contribution  of 
more  than  $1600  was  made  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  Severn  River  Naval 
Command.  The  one-week  drive  took 
place  among  the  personnel  stationed 
in  and  around  the  Naval  Academy. 

Even  the  people  from  the  little 
Pacific  island  of  Saipan  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  the  flood  victims. 


The  unsolicited  efforts  of  the  natives 
of  Saipan  totaled  more  than  $1500. 
This  was  to  aid  the  flood  victims 
who  have  a high  standard  of  living 
unknown  to  the  Saipanese.  The  aver- 
age weekly  income  of  the  natives  of 
Saipan  is  $23.  Saipan,  as  part  of 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific, 
is  administered  by  the  Navy. 

Other  aid  to  the  disaster  area 
came  from  the  Navy  Department, 
which  announced  that  contracts 
would  be  let  to  many  firms  hit  by 
the  flood.  Firms  in  the  disaster  areas 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts,  will  participate 
as  prime  and  sub  contractors. 

Hurricane  rescue  operations  dur- 
ing the  late  summer  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  were  not  limited  to  the  United 


States.  Hurricane  Janet,  although 
missing  the  U.  S.,  wreaked  havoc 
with  the  British  Honduras  town  of 
Carosal  and  with  Chetumal,  Mexico, 
near  Tampico.  As  a result,  about 
30,000  square  miles  of  land  were 
inundated  and  some  10,000  persons 
were  in  serious  need  of  food  and 
medical  supplies. 

The  aircraft  carrier  uss  Saipan 
(CVL  48),  operating  out  of  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  was  loaded  with 
supplies  and  rushed  to  the  scene. 
On  board  were  11  Navy  doctors  and 
21  hospital  corpsmen.  In  addition, 
14  helicopters  were  assigned  to  the 
carrier  to  assist  in  the  rescue  work. 

Small  boa,ts,  radio  equipment,  two 
portable  generators,  jeeps,  pick-up 
truck,  clothing  and  numerous  med- 
ical supplies  including  penicillin, 
aureomycin  and  sulfa  were  also 
made  available.  In  addition,  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  staple  foods  were 
placed  aboard  for  the  flood  victims. 

Two  other  ships  were  also  sent 
to  the  disaster  scene.  The  cargo 
ship  uss  Antares  (AK  258)  pro- 
ceeded from  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  with  food,  medical  supplies 
and  clothing  for  the  flood  victims  at 
Carosal. 

The  high-speed  transport  uss  Bas- 
sett (APD  73)  raced  to  the  area  to 
provide  small  boats  to  assist  in 
evacuating  the  flood  victims.  A 
Marine  Corps  cargo  aircraft  was 
loaded  at  MCAS  Miami  and  air- 
dropped three  tons  of  supplies  in 
the  stricken  area. 

The  pilots  from  HTU-1  worked 
around  the  clock  airlifting  thousands 
of  tons  of  supplies.  Medical  person- 
nel were  also  ferried  to  minister  to 
the  flood  refugees.  After  dropping 
their  supplies,  the  helicopter  pilots 
on  their  return  trips  to  their  home 
ship  searched  for  and  evacuated  per- 
sons marooned  by  the  flood  waters. 


HTU-1  and  Saipan's  River  Flotilla  Set  Record  in  Rescues 


The  pilots  and  maintenance 
crews  of  Helicopter  Training  Unit 
One  which  participated  in  Tam- 
pico flood  relief  work,  recorded  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Nav>'’s  participation  in  humanitar- 
ian relief  work. 

HTU-1,  normally  stationed  at 
NAS  Pensacola,  was  ordered 
aboard  uss  Saipan  (CVL  48)  as 
the  vessel  was  preparing  to  sail  for 
the  devastated  area. 

M’hile  flying  evacuation  and  re- 
connaissance missions  over  the  vast 
flooded  countryside  around  Tam- 
pico the  helicopters  rescued  a total 
of  5439  people  from  roof  tops, 
trees,  and  other  retreats.  Of  this 
total,  an  estimated  3000  persons 
were  rescued  by  hoisting  in  slings, 
while  the  helicopters  hovered. 

A total  of  183,017  pounds  of 


food  and  medical  supplies  were 
also  delivered  by  the  helicopters  to 
the  flood  victims.  During  their  stay 
at  Tampico  the  14  helicopter  pilots 
from  Saipan  flew  more  than  eight 
hours  a day  most  of  the  time,  ex- 
cept when  storm  winds  grounded 
all  planes. 

The  crew  of  Saipan  also  demon- 
strated their  Yankee  ingenuity  by 
rescuing  over  900  people  in  one 
day  while  operating  the  “Saipan 
River  Flotilla.”  The  “flotilla”  was 
composed  of  all  available  Navy 
small  craft  and  local  boats  the 
sailors  could  find.  Over  250  of  the 
carrier’s  officers  and  men  scoured 
the  area  in  the  boats  rescuing  peo- 
ple from  their  perches  and  carry- 
ing them  to  high  ground. 

Saipan  and  the  helicopter  unit 
have  returned  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 
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ALL  HANDS 


KEEPING  HER  SHIPSHAPE  occupies  the  time  of  LCD  sailors  when  not  on  a haul- 
ing detail.  Here,  crew  members  touch  up  the  completion  of  their  craft's  skin. 

LCU—A  Craft  That  Does  a Ship-Size  Job 


Dlue JACKETS  in  the  Far  East  have 
a busy  time  running  and  operat- 
ing their  own  ships— vessels  that  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “Sea-Going 
Carry-Alls”  or  “Sukoshi  Mud- 
buckets.” 

These  versatile  LCUs,  known  of- 
ficially by  number  only,  have  an  all- 
enlisted  crew  of  12,  with  a chief 
boatswain’s  mate  as  skipper.  The 
“exec”  is  a first  or  second  class  BM 
who  heads  a three-  or  four-man  deck 
crew.  The  rest  of  the  whitehats  op- 
erating the  vessel  consist  of  a quar- 
termaster and  radioman,  an  engineer 
gang,  and  a cook. 

To  keep  their  LCU— the  size  of 
which  causes  her  to  fall  officially  in 
the  boat  class  by  only  a hair  of 
Neptune’s  beard— operating  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  every  hand  must  be 
a jack-of-all-trades.  He  must  be  able 
to  man  the  .20mm  mounts,  light  off 
an  engine  if  necessary,  man  the 


wheel,  or  even  sub  as  a mess  cook. 

These  handy  Navy  vessels  operate 
for  six-month  cruises  with  Comman- 
der Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific,  out 
of  Yokosuka,  Japan,  performing  many 
important  tasks.  Because  of  their 
size,  which  is  in  between  that  of  the 
smaller  LCMs  and  LCVPs  and  the 
larger  LSMs,  they  were  the  principal 
vessel  used  in  the  Tachens  evacua- 
tion. Before  this  they  had  similar 
duty,  helping  evacuate  Vietnamese 
refugees  from  Indo  China.  Some  of 
the  LCU  sailors  have  manned  their 
craft  for  her  chief  purpose,  that  of 
landing  combat  troops  and  equip- 
ment, during  the  Korean  war. 

The  duty  routinely  pulled  by  these 
LCU  sailors  is  not  so  spectacular  as 
the  more  dashing  sea-going  combat- 
ant type  ships,  but  they  are  doing 
an  important  job  participating  in 
landing  exercises  and  in  moving 
equipment  to  isolated  bases. 


LCU  OFFLOADS  Marines  and  equipment  during  an  amphibious  operation. 


ENGINE  ROOM  has  limited  head 
room.  Below,  in  wheelhouse,  R.C.  Lee, 
EM3,  USN,  takes  over  as  helmsman. 
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ANCHORS  AWEIGH'— Ball  carrier  steps  off  yardage  on  Lisbon's  soccer  field  during  Valley  Forge-Zellars  game. 


A Football  Game  Navy  Couldn't  Lose 


!i  A YOUNGSTER  in  Washington, 

I Pa.,  George  Roberts,  now  a gim- 

i ner’s  mate  first  class  on  uss  Zellars 

ji  (DD  777),  wanted  to  do  two  things 

i'  when  lie  grew  up.  First,  he  wanted 
to  be  a “tin  can  sailor.”  Second,  he 
wanted  to  play  football. 

He  got  to  play  football:  At  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  high  school  and  as  a 
semi-pro  for  the  Washington  Gen- 
erals. Then  along  came  World  War  II 
and  Roberts  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 
Naturally  he  was  assigned  to  de- 
stroyer duty. 

After  the  war,  Roberts’  burning  de- 


sire for  sports,  and  football  in  parti- 
cular, flamed  anew.  He  still  wanted 
to  be  a destroyer  sailor,  though,  so 
he  decided  that  if  he  could  stay 
aboard  tin  cans,  be  could  interest 
enough  men  to  form  a team. 

Then  a problem  arose.  Destroyers, 
because  of  their  small  complement, 
could  hardly  muster  enough  men 
capable  or  interested  enough  to  form 
a team.  Another  item  was  finances. 
Money  in  a destroyer’s  Recreation 
Fund  allocated  to  sports  equipment 
is  sufficient  to  equip  teams  in  soft- 
ball,  basketball,  and  some  other 


sports,  but  hardly  enough  to  provide 
football  outfits.  Not  when  the  mini- 
mum it  takes  to  equip  one  football 
player  fully  runs  to  over  a hundred 
dollars. 

Roberts  set  his  sights  on  his  de- 
stroyer fielding  a team.  Some  three 
years  ago,  while  serving  on  a DD 
in  Korea,  he  began  saving  his  money. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  he  had  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  his 
personally  financed  football  kitty. 

He  approached  the  skipper  of  uss 
Zellars,  Gommander  Joe  Floyd,  usn, 
with  the  idea  of  the  ship  fielding  a 
football  team.  With  the  skipper’s 
blessings,  Roberts  went  about  inter- 
esting his  shipmates  in  joining  the 
team  and  also  started  gathering 
equipment. 

Helmets,  shoulder  pads,  hip  pads, 
shoes,  trousers  and  jerseys,  all  pur- 
chased with  Roberts’  own  funds, 
were  soon  neatly  stowed  in  Zellars 
and  the  destroyermen  were  in  the 
football  business. 

For  a couple  of  seasons,  Zellars 
has  produced  a fine  football  team. 
“Big  George”  as  Roberts  is  known 
to  his  shipmates,  was  proving  that 
destroyermen  could  and  would  sup- 
port a football  team. 

The  spirit  of  the  team  was  con- 
tagious. From  Gaptain  David  S.  Ed- 
wards, USN,  Gommodore  of  DesDiv 
162,  who  flies  his  flag  in  Zellars  on 
down  to  the  newest  seaman  in  the 
deck  gang,  enthusiasm  for  the  team 
ran  high. 

Last  September,  Zellars,  and  Des- 
Div 162  were  part  of  Task  Group 
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NAVYMEN  AND  SOME  of  the  45,000  Portuguese  who  turned  out  to  see  their 
first  football  game  cheer  the  action  taking  place  on  the  playing  field  below. 


I 


EVENT  WAS  COMPLETE  with  half  time  entertainment  provided  by  drill  team  of  Marines  from  Volley  Forge. 


83.1  involved  in  the  NATO  exercise 
“Operation  Centerboard.”  Captain 
Edwards,  in  the  name  of  the  destroy- 
ermen,  challenged  the  mighty  car- 
rier uss  Valley  Forge  (CVS  45)  to  a 
football  game  between  the  team 
from  his  flagship  and  the  carrier, 
when  they  arrived  in  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal. 

Valley  Forge  wired  back  that  the 
game  would  be  a fine  morale  uplift 
and  recreational  outlet,  but  they  had 
neither  a team  nor  equipment.  The 
destroyeiTnen  were  ready  for  this: 
Zellars,  thanks  to  GMl  Roberts,  had 
33  complete  football  uniforms,  half 
of  them  white,  half  blue,  and  would 
be  willing  to  share  them  with  the 
carrier. 

The  skipper  of  Valley  Forge,  Cap- 
tain Lowell  S.  Williams,  usn,  dis- 
cussed the  idea  with  his  crew  and 
discovered  a wealth  of  football  tal- 
ent and  readily  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  offer  of  uniforms.  Foot- 
ball practice  began  in  earnest  on  the 
carrier’s  flight  deck  between  flight 
operations. 

Captains  Edwards  and  Williams, 
realizing  that  their  teams  would  be 
able  to  play  a much  better  brand  of 
football  than  originally  anticipated, 
contacted  the  U.S.  Naval  Attache  in 
Lisbon,  requesting  that  he  make  ar- 
rangements for  a playing  field. 

The  game  had  originally  been  in- 
tended principally  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  morale  of  the  men  in  the 
task  group,  but  now  it  began  to  take 


on  international  aspects.  The  cap- 
tains figured  that  the  game  would 
serve  a number  of  purposes:  A 
demonstration  of  the  American  foot- 
ball game  and  sportsrnanship  to  the 
Portuguese;  compensation  for  other 
Americans  as  well  as  visiting  Navy- 
men  for  missing  part  or  all  of  the 
1955  football  season;  entertainment 
for  the  Portuguese  people  and  pro- 
motion of  good  will. 

The  Naval  Attache  in  Lisbon 


GEORGE  ROBERTS,  GMl,  USN,  man  behind  Zellars'  team  receives  commen- 
dation from  his  skipper.  Below:  Navymen  even  produced  mascot  to  add  color. 


NAVYMEN  PLAYED  THE  FIRST  football  game  to  be  held  in  Portugal  when  tin  can  sailors  challenged  carrier  crew, 


wired  the  ships  that  tlie  vast  Na- 
tional Stadium  was  being  made 
available  without  charge.  He  want- 
ed to  know  if  a U.  S.  Navy  band 
were  available,  if  the  teams  were 
good  enough,  and  if  the  uniforms 
were  colorful  enough  to  warrant 
such  a spectacle.  Yes  sir,  the  Carrier 
Division  Two  Band  on  board  uss 
Lake  Champlain  (C\'A  39)  would 
play,  the  teams  were  good  enough 
and  gunner’s  mate  Roberts  had  the 
colorful  uniforms. 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the  “Happy 
\’alley”  and  Zellars,  preparations 
were  progressing  under  a full  head 
of  steam.  Each  afternoon,  weather 
permitting,  the  Zellars  football  squad 
would  hold  calisthenics  on  the  fan- 


THE  SHIP  AND  THE  TEAM-Left:  USS  Zellars  (DD777)  moors  at  Lisbon  Port- 
ugal. Crewmen  line  up  for  team  picture  in  uniforms  purchased  by  Roberts,  17. 


tail.  This  was  quite  a problem  dur- 
ing rough  weather  when  Zellars 
would  be  rolling  25  to  35  degrees. 

On  Valley  Forge,  footballs  were 
the  scarce  commodity.  While  work- 
ing out  one  afternoon,  one  of  the 
two  footballs  the  carrier  owned  had 
gone  over  the  side.  The  men  on 
Zellars  were  in  high  hopes  that  the 
other  might  go  over  the  side  too. 

Another  problem  for  the  carrier 
was  uniforms.  They  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  equipment  and  uniforms 
whicii  had  already  been  provided 
by  the  destroyer.  The  carrier  re- 
ceived them  from  Navy  Norfolk. 

In  both  ships,  officers  and  blue- 
jackets gave  generously  of  their  time 
in  preparing  for  the  game.  The  foot- 
ball squads  gave  up  most  of  their 
liberty  in  Lisboii— their  first  port  of 
call  in  almost  four  weeks— and 
trained  enthusiastically. 

Shipmates  of  the  footballers  stood 
their  watches  to  allow  the  players 
time  to  work  out.  In  Zellars,  the 
crewmen  went  even  a step  further. 
A training  table  was  set  up  for  the 
athletes,  where  they  dined  on  steak 
and  eggs.  Shipmates  voluntarily 
lived  on  a less  enticing  bill  of  fare. 

The  day  of  the  “Big  Game” 
dawned  bright  and  clear,  with  the  in- 
vigorating smell  of  fall  in  the  air. 


Prospects  for  a huge  crowd  were 
good,  and  45,000  people  turned  up 
for  the  spectacle. 

This  was  the  first  game  of  Amer- 
ican football  ever  to  be  played  in 
Portugal,  replete  with  cheerleaders 
and  a “Navy  Goat”  mascot  decked 
out  in  blue  and  gold. 

Navymen  have  been  credited  with 
introducing  softball  in  Egypt,  base- 
ball in  Hawaii  and  the  Far  East, 
and  now,  they  were  to  introduce 
football  in  Portugal. 

In  the  opening  eeremonies  the 
Marine  color  guard  from  Valley 
Forge  marched  on  the  field  with  the 
flags  of  both  nations.  The  Portu- 
guese Navy  Band  played  their  coun- 
try’s national  anthem  and  the  Gar- 
DivTwo  Band  played  the  U.  S. 
national  anthem. 

The  two  teams  were  quite  im- 
pressive as  they  ran  onto  the  field, 
which  had  been  lined  off  and  had 
goal  posts  erected  by  the  ships. 
George  Roberts,  the  man  responsible 
for  conceiving  the  idea  of  the  game 
between  the  two  ships,  opened  the 
game  as  he  kicked  off.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  first  half  was  mainly  a de- 
fensive battle  and  the  teams  left  the 
field  at  halftime  with  the  score  dead- 
locked 0-0. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  game 


OPPOSING  TEAM  of  the  'football  first'  from  USS  Valley  Forge  (CVS  45)  at  left 
pose  for  picture  before  game  in  large  modern  stadium  at  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
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defensive  play  was  again  the  key- 
note, and  that  accounted  for  both 
Valley  Forge  touchtowns.  The  first 
TD  came  as  a result  of  an  inter- 
cepted pass  inside  the  Zellars’  15- 
yard  line. 

The  flyhoys’  .second  TD  came  af- 
ter they  had  recovered  a Zellars’ 
fumble  on  the  destroyermen’s  10- 
yard  stripe.  The  final  score  would 
up  12-0  in  favor  ot  the  team  from 
the  Happy  Valley,  but  it  was  an  All- 
Navy  victory.  Both  teams  won  a big 
ovation  for  their  playing  from  the 
spectators,  even  though  they  weren’t 
always  sure  what  was  going  on. 

The  starting  line-up  for  the  de- 
stroyer sailors  averaged  188  pounds 
per  man  in  the  line  and  185  pounds 
in  the  backfield.  George  Roberts, 
C.  N.  Carlson,  P.  Thomas  and  H.  A. 
Belcolle  were  the  starting  backs  for 
Zellars  while  the  forwards  were  J.  C. 
Haymann,  G.  Soltis,  D.  Dixie,  D.  J. 
Bonita,  T.  J.  Salinas,  G.  L.  Riley 
and  J.  F.  Scanlon. 

For  Valley  Forge,  the  starting 
backfield  was  made  up  of  G.  Hall, 
F.  Dill,  J.  B.  Crawford  and  F.  Cook. 
In  the  line,  the  starters  were  R.  Ged- 
dings,  R.  Caldwell,  N.  Tilton,  D. 
Pizzaitia,  J.  L.  Beam,  R.  Thomas 
and  T-  Pisapia.  The  Navy  airmen 
averaged  174  pounds  in  the  back- 
field  and  190  pounds  in  the  line. 

LTJG  F.  R.  Hamilton,  usnr,  for- 
mer All-American  at  Ohio  State  was 
coach  of  the  Zellars’  squad  while 
Lieutenant  P.  C.  Garofalo  was  at 
the  reins  of  the  Happy  Valley  Team. 

When  Admiral  Arleigh  A.  Burke, 
usN,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  read 
about  the  game,  and  the  part  played 
by  Gunner’s  Mate  Roberts,  he  wired 
to  the  skipper  of  uss  Zellars 
. The  enthusiasm,  spirit  and 
imagination  displayed  by  George 
Roberts,  GMl,  is  highly  commend- 
able and  deserves  a good  i^at  on 
the  back  which  I request  you  give 
him  from  me.” 

In  reply,  the  skipper  of  uss  Zellars 
sent:  “Words  cannot  express  the  ap- 
preciation by  destroyermen  in  Zel- 
lars for  your  message.” 

“This  has  been  my  luckiest  year,” 
grinned  the  220-pound  fullback 
Roberts.  “First,  the  big  game  and 
now  a pat  on  the  back  from  Admiral 
Burke.  We  have  one  of  the  best  and 
most  sports-minded  crews  in  the 
Navy  and  together  we  proved  that 
a destroyer  can  have  a football 
team.”— 

Rudy  C.  Garcia,  JOl,  USN. 


TAIL  ASSEMBLY  of  F9F  Cougar  is  repaired  by  Mike  Paster,  AMAN,  USN, 
left,  and  John  Carmichael,  AMS,  USN,  working  in  the  Air  Frames  Division. 


Fast-Working  FASRons  Fix  Fleet's  Fighters 


One  reason  the  Navy’s  carrier- 
based  squadrons  in  the  Far  East 
are  in  top  flight  operating  condition 
is  the  work  of  Fleet  aircraft  service 
squadrons  such  as  FASRon  11,  now 
based  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Atsugi,  Japan. 

FASRon  1 1 has  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  a reserve  pool  of  fighter 
aircraft  in  a combat-ready  status  at 
all  times.  The  squadron’s  pool  is 
used  to  provide  replacements  for 
carrier  squadrons  that  suffer  oper- 
ational losses  while  on  duty  in  the 
Far  East  area. 

Aircraft  are  added  to  the  reserve 
pool  directly  from  the  U.  S.  and 
from  carrier  groups  before  their  re- 
turn to  the  States.  A FASRon  1 1 
detachment  at  NAF  Oppama,  Ja- 
pan, receives  the  aircraft,  makes  a 
major  acceptance 
check  to  see  that 
the  new  planes 
are  in  good  condi- 
tion when  they 
are  received  and 
are  ready  for  use. 

The  new  planes 
are  then  sent  by 
barge  to  Kisarazu 
AFB  where  an- 
other FASRon  11 
detachment  pre- 
flights them  and 
corrects  any  last 
minute  “bugs”  for 
their  flight  to  NAS 
Atsugi.  This  pro- 
cedure is  reversed 


on  planes  returning  to  the  States 
for  major  overhaul  and  repair  — 
planes  are  flown  to  Kisarazu,  loaded 
on  barges  and  sent  to  NAF  Oppama 
where  they  are  preserved  for  ship- 
ment to  the  U.  S. 

The  Maintenance  Department  of 
FASRon  1 1 has  the  job  of  keeping 
the  pool  of  aircraft  ready  for  issue 
to  the  Fleet.  All  planes  in  the  pool 
are  checked  on  the  ground  and 
flown  every  six  to  ten  days  to  test 
their  flight  performance. 

To  assist  in  the  pool  maintenance, 
Japanese  mechanics  remove  corro- 
sion, lubricate  the  aircraft  and  help 
keep  the  planes  in  shape. 

FASRon  11  also  supports  the 
Fleet  by  providing  in-port  repair 
and  maintenance  for  carrier  squad- 
rons. Every  30  hours  a jet  or  prop 
engine  must  be 
partially  disas- 
sembled and  in- 
spected and  every 
120  hours  of  flight 
a major  check  is 
made  of  the  air- 
craft down  to  its 
last  rivet. 

Since  carriers 
don’t  have  the 
space  nor  facili- 
ties to  do  all  of 
this  overhaul 
work  themselves 
they  depend  on 
land-based  FAS- 
Rons like  No.  11. 


JET  ENGINE  is  put  in  working  order. 
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NAVCAT  WITH  'BATON'  is  Lee  B.  Hall,  TMC,  USN,  of  ComSubRon  Seven  who  helped  originate  the  program. 


Dig  Those  Hep  NavCATs! 


I N RECENT  MONTHS  NavCATs  hav6 
' come  well  along  the  road  as  a 
growing  Navy  institution.  Already 
several  thousand  colorful  perform- 
ances have  been  given  by  the  more 
than  215  NavCAT  combos  currently 
operating  along  the  Navy  circuit.  If 
\ ou  haven’t  already  taken  in  one  of 
their  hot-off-the-griddle  programs, 
chances  are  you  will  before  many 
more  months  have  passed. 

And  when  \ ou  do  you’ll  be  seeing 
the  residts  of  the  labors  of  three 
Na\w  careerists.  These  three  are: 
LeeB.  Hall,  TMC;  Gerald  O.  Toms, 
TMI,  and  LCDR  Clayton  F.  John- 
son. 

Together  this  trio  got  the  show  on 
the  road.  They  developed  the  idea 
of  the  program,  dug  out  the  infor- 
mation to  be  presented,  shaped  up 
the  method  of  presenting  it  and  de- 
signed the  NavCAT  “kit.” 

M’hat  are  the  NavCATs?  Not  a 
swinging  group  of  cool  musicians, 
they  do,  however,  give  performances 
that  are  “the  most.”  They  are  the 
Navy’s  Career  Appraisal  Teams,  and 
their  job  is  to  pass  on  to  you  infor- 
mation on  your  career  in  the  sea 
service,  to  help  you  decide  how  to 
plan  your  future,  find  out  what  your 
opportunities  are,  your  rights,  and 
benefits. 

This  is  the  way  the  NavCATs 
came  into  e.xistence.  Back  in  August 
1953  the  Commander  of  Submarine 
Squadron  Seven  (Captain  I.  J.  Gal- 
antin,  vss)  was  making  a survey  of 
the  reenlistment  situation,  and  came 


up  with  an  important  point— most 
enlisted  men  have  no  real  idea  what 
a Navy  career  has  to  offer.  The  in- 
formation a man  needed  to  make  a 
decision  about  Navy  service  was  not 
available  in  any  one  spot,  and  no 
one  was  around  to  give  the  men  the 
complete  word. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  trio, 
whieh  turned  out  to  be  the  original 
NavGATs,  went  into  operation.  The 
squadron’s  personnel  officer  who  was 
an  ex-YNG,  (then)  LT  Johnson,  and 
two  Fleet  sailors.  Hall  from  uss  K-3 
(SSK-3)  and  Toms  from  uss  Tiru 
(SS  1416),  took  on  the  GomSubRon 
Seven  assignment.  They  made  a hit, 
and  the  plan  originated  by  these 
three  Navymen  has  been  adopted 
by  the  entire  Navy. 

What  was  needed  first  was  a spe- 
cial way  to  present  facts  and  figures. 
Hall  and  Toms,  operating  under  the 
general  supervision  of  LT  Johnson, 
developed  an  “oral-visual  presenta- 
tion method”— that’s  what  the  Nav- 
GAT  teams  are  using  today. 

From  November  1953  until  April 
1954  the  men  gathered  in  facts  and 
figures  and  shaped  up  methods  of 
presenting  the  information.  This  in- 
formation centered  about  a compari- 
son between  the  outlook  and  advan- 
tages of  returning  to  civilian  life  or 
continuing  on  in  the  Navy.  Most  of 
the  research  was  done  by  Hall. 
Toms,  the  artist,  applied  the  info 
to  roll-down  charts,  wall  charts,  some 
65  presentation  board  “props”  and 
the  other  gear  used  in  the  NavCAT 


kit.  A good  part  of  their  work  was 
done  after  regular  hours. 

Collecting  the  information  in- 
volved more  than  a hasty  glance  at 
a couple  of  reference  books.  It  in- 
cluded visits  with  labor  leaders,  tab- 
ulations of  wage-earning  and  em- 
ployment statistics,  talks  with  insur- 
ance officials  and  the  studying  of 
various  Navy  and  Department  of 
Defense  sources  for  career  informa- 
tion. And  it  meant  numerous  conver- 
sations with  other  enlisted  men. 
These  talks  were  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  average  patterns  for  such 
in-service  matters  as  advancement, 
marriage  and  sea/shore  rotation. 

By  late  spring  of  1954  the  presen- 
tation had  been  worked  into  a fairly 
smooth  form  with  the  full  support 
and  assistance  of  ComSuhPac.  After 
the  final  trial  run  before  their  skip- 
per, and  the  outfit’s  godfather.  Cap- 
tain Galantin,  the  team  began  op- 
erations. The  first  presentations  were 
made  to  crewmen  of  Pearl-based 
subs.  Several  points,  previously  over- 
looked, were  brought  out  during  the 
question-and-answer  periods. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  word 
of  this  unique  team’s  work  to  get 
around.  The  NavCAT  trio  made  a 
quick  tour  that  summer,  a run  cov- 
ering submarine  activities  in  San 
Diego  and  Mare  Island,  Calif.  At 
San  Diego  the  team  turned  its  equip- 
ment over  to  Submarine  Flotilla  One, 
enabling  the  latter  outfit  to  start  a 
NavCAT  of  its  own.  Back  at  Pearl, 
the  team  began  work  on  new  equip- 
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ment,  making  it  larger  than  the  orig- 
inal kit.  Audiences,  it  so  happened, 
were  proving  to  be  much  larger  than 
expected. 

Later  in  the  year  the  team  hit  the 
big  time.  Within  a two-week  period 
it  appeared  before  the  Pacific  Fleet 
type  commanders— admirals  all— and 
before  the  Commander  - in  - Chief, 
U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet. 

Response  to  their  presentation 
was  so  favorable  that  they  began 
drawing  up  a curriculum  for  a new 
type  of  Navy  school.  Under  the  spon- 
sorship of  CinCPacFlt,  this  school 
provided  career  appraisal  informa- 
tion and  methods  of  presentation  to 
prospective  teams  from  other  outfits. 

The  first  class,  which  started  on 
6 Dec  1954,  consisted  of  three  teams 
from  PacFlt  activities.  After  that, 
seven  more  classes  received  two 
weeks  of  instruction.  The  final  class, 
incidentally,  consisted  of  men  from 
half  a dozen  different  teams,  com- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  other 
East  Coast  activities.  In  all,  a total 
of  54  teams  received  NavCAT  train- 
ing from  LCDR  Johnson  and  Tor- 
pedomen Hall  and  Toms.  With  the 
typical  team  consisting  of  two  or 
three  senior  enlisted  men  and  one 
officer,  a total  of  26  officers,  80  CPOs 
and  50  other  EMs  went  through  the 
school. 

The  first  team  made  three  trips 
quite  unlike  anything  ever  experi- 
enced by  a small  group  of  enlisted 
and  ex-enlisted  men.  The  trips  were 
unique  on  two  counts.  First,  they 
covered  a lot  of  territory  in  a brief 
period.  Second,  the  team  appeared 
before  a large  number  of  top  oflB- 
cers  and  civilian  officials  of  the  Navy 
— realistic,  hard-to-sell  people  who 
had  to  be  “sold  on  the  idea’  before 
they  would  endorse  it. 

The  first  trip  was  made  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  1955.  It 
included  a visit  to  the  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco  areas.  Among  those 
who  observed  the  presentation  was 
Commander  Western  Sea  Frontier. 

After  spending  just  one  day  back 
at  Pearl,  the  team  started  on  its 
second  trip.  Their  destination  was 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  D.  C.  the  team 
made  presentations  before  senior  of- 
ficers of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel and  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Assistant  Sec- 
Nav  Albert  Pratt  was  among  the 
civilian  Navy  Department  officials 
who  took  in  the  D.  C.  presentations. 
Vice  Admiral  James  L.  Holloway, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  gave 
the  idea  his  support. 
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EX-CHIEF,  LCDR  Clayton  F.  Johnson,  usn,  (left)  supervisor  of  work  developing 
first  team,  is  shown  here  with  Bureau  NavCATs  while  at  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 


The  Bureau,  in  addition  to  becom- 
ing sponsor  of  the  Navy-wide  pro- 
gram and  coordinating  the  training 
of  other  teams,  arranged  for  the 
manufacture  of  NavCAT  kits  for  the 
use  of  all  teams. 

Says  Chief  Hall  about  their  third 
trip:  “We  had  been  performing  most 
of  our  stateside  travel  during  this 
trip  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s 
airplane.  Here  we  were,  submariners 
flying  two  miles  high.  . . . We  had 
appeared  before  Commanders  - in  - 
Chief  of  both  Fleets,  before  admirals 
who  headed  up  most  of  the  major 
units  of  those  P’leets,  before  some 
of  the  top  naval  officers  and  civilian 
officials  in  Washington.” 

“Following  the  introduction,  either 
Toms  or  myself  would  go  into  our 
presentation,  giving  them  the  facts 
and  having  to  hold  their  attention 
for  a full  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
For  a group  whose  title  was  still 
‘SubRon  Seven  Career  Appraisal 
Team’  and  whose  presentation  had 
been  worked  up  in  a pint-size  office 
at  the  Pearl  Plarbor  Sub  Base,  we’d 
come  a long  way.  Speaking  before 


all  those  high  ranking  officers  wasn’t 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  But 
the  fact  that  we  were  fully  con- 
vinced of  onr  statements  eased  the 
task.” 

In  all,  more  than  200  teams  are 
now  at  work.  Of  this  number,  54 
teams  received  their  instruction  at 
the  Pearl  Harbor  NavCAT  School. 
Upon  completion  of  their  instruc- 
tion many  of  these  teams  went  on 
to  teach  other  teams  throughout  the 
Fleet— which  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence in  numbers. 

Regardless  of  where  a team  may 
be  located  or  whether  it  gives  pres- 
entations full  time  or  part  time,  it 
has  the  same  purpose  as  all  other 
teams.  And  that  is  to  provide  the 
information  needed  for  making  the 
most  intelligent  decision  about  a fu- 
ture career.  The  teams  present  facts 
and  figures  concerning  ( I ) , a return 
to  civilian  life  and  (2),  a continua- 
tion of  Navy  life.  Since  each  man’s 
own  case  is  different,  it’s  up  to  that 
man  to  apply  those  facts  and  figures 
to  his  own  particular  case. 

-W.  J.  Miller,  JOC,  usn. 


THIRD  MAN  BEHIND  the  idea  was  Gerald  O.  Tims,  TMl(SS),  usn,  who  used 
his  brush  in  applying  the  statistics  dug  up  by  Hall  to  create  team's  visual  aids. 


" — And  then  I told  Smedley  to  do  the 
passageway  with  checkered  paint." 


"That's  fine  Admiral,  now  the  second  line  sir!" 


Humor—Fresh  from  the  Fleet 

HERE  ARE  THE  TOP  FIVE  entries  in  the  All-Navy 
Cartoon  Contest.  Names  of  those  receiving  honorable 
mention  and  other  outstanding  eartoonists  are  listed 
on  page  19.  You  will  see  in  this  and  future  issues  of 
All  Hands  samples  of  the  best  humor  sent  in. 

Winning  eartoonists  and  entries  in  order  of  place- 
ment are:  William  H.  Gwin,  PHAN,  USN,  upper  left; 
James  H.  Mesa,  LTJG,  usnr,  upper  right;  Muirrel  A. 
Anderson,  HMC  (SS),  usn,  left;  and  Neil  F.  O’Connor, 
ACC,  USN,  bottom  two. 
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"All  ashore  that's  going  ashore." 
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These  Navy  men  Will  Keep  You  Laughing 


Here  are  the  names  of  28  other 
Navymen  who  entered  the  All-Navy 
Cartoon  Contest  and  who  may  look 
forward  to  seeing  their  cartoons  re- 
produced in  future  issues  of  All 
Hands.  Some  had  more  than  one 
entry  selected;  Duensing,  for  ex- 


HonQrabfe  Mention,  Lindy  U.  Johnson,  YN1,  usn 


ample,  now  has  five  works  of  art 
resting  in  our  archives.  Glen  Walker 
has  four  and  Kincaide  and  Maul, 
three  each. 

In  addition  to  the  five  winners 
and  five  honorable  mentions  listed 
in  the  November  1955  issue  of  All 
Hands,  works  of  these  cartoonists 
were  selected  as  outstanding  from 
the  more  than  450  entries  in  the 
All-Navy  Cartoon  Contest.  The 
names  are  listed  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, not  in  the  order  of  the  judges’ 
selection. 

• Norman  A.  Algiers,  LCDR,  usn, 
U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

• Muirrel  A.  Anderson,  HMC, 
(SS),  USN,  Headquarters,  9th  Naval 
District,  Chicago,  111. 

• Norman  J.  Bueche,  MMC,  usn, 
uss  Rochester  (CA  124),  c/o  Fleet 
Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

• Calvin  C.  Brown,  SN,  usn,  uss 
Eldorado  (AGC  11),  c/o  Fleet  Post 
Office,  San  Francisco,  Galif. 

• Walter  L.  Ghmura,  SN,  usn, 
uss  Sigourney  (DD  643),  c/o  Fleet 
Post  Office,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• Rosario  (n)  Gonsiglio,  YNl, 
USN,  Gommander  Transport  Am- 
phibious Squadron  TEN,  c/o  Fleet 
Post  Office,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

• Anthony  (n)  De  Martino,  TEl, 
USN,  GNO  (OP  303T),  U.  S.  Naval 
Receiving  Station,  Washington  25, 
D.  G. 

• Robert  L.  Diaz,  J03,  usn.  Air 
Transport  Squadron  EIGHT  (VR-8) 
Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


• Walter  P.  Duensing,  HMl, 
USN,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Bain- 
bridge,  Md. 

• Billy  M.  Edwards,  LTJG 
(MSG),  USN,  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

• Emmet  J.  Geisler,  YN2,  usn, 
Gommanding  Officer,  Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Headquarters,  U.  S.  Naval 
Station,  San  Diego  36,  Calif. 

• Edward  F.  Hudson,  LTJG, 
USNR,  Naval  Inspector  of  Ordnance, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

• Kenneth  W.  Jordan,  QMG,  usn, 
uss  Montgomery  Country  (LST 
1041),  c/o  Fleet  Post  Office,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

• Paul  Lemieux  (no  data). 

• William  R.  Maul,  GTSN,  usn. 


Honorable  Mention,  Neil  F.  O'Connor,  AGC,  usn 


"You  had  him  worried  that  round— he 
thought  he  killed  you!" 


U.  S.  Naval  Security  Station,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  G. 

• John  F.  Mc- 
Neil, ETl,  USNR,  U. 

S.  Navy  and  Marine 
Gorps  Reserve 
Training  Genter, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

• Franklin  K. 

McVicker,  SKI, 

USN,  ComServPac, 
c/o  Fleet  Post  Of- 
fice, San  Francisco, 

Calif. 

• Robert  J.  Moe- 
sle,  YNT3,  usnr, 
uss  Gilligan  (De 
508),  c^  Fleet 
Post  Office,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

• Neil  F.  O’- 
Connor, AGC,  USN, 

U.  S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Washington, 

D.  C. 


Honorable  Mention,  W.  P.  Duensing,  HMl,  usn 


".  . . This  is  'Boot  Camp'l  We're  going  to  take 
away  those  flabby  muscles  . . . gonna'  make 
men  out  of  you!" 


• Billy  L.  Peoples,  AMI,  usn. 
Patrol  Squadron  NINETEEN,  c/o 
Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

• Jacob  P.  Propsner,  ADI,  usn, 
VA-35,  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Cecil  Field,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

• George  F.  Rogers  Jr.,  BMI,  usn. 
Security  Department,  U.  S.  Naval 
Station,  Green  Gove  Springs,  Fla. 

• Maurice  G.  Sherrard,  AD3, 
USN,  U.  S.  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Sta- 
tion, Kingsville,  Tex. 

• Theo  H.  Tennant,  YNl,  usn, 
U.  S.  Naval  Recruiting  Station,  Los 
Angeles,  Galif. 

• Glen  Walker  (no  data). 

• H.  G.  Walker  (no  data). 

• Glaron  W.  Zuber,  Jr.,  A03, 
USN,  Utility  Squadron  TEN,  U.  S. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 


Honorable  Mention,  Theo.  H.  Tennant,  YNl,  usn 
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Sky  Pilots  Celebrate  an  Anniversary 


^ RADiTiON  has  it,  that  during  the 
' heat  of  battle  between  Chesa- 
peake and  the  British  ship  Shannon, 
a certain  Samuel  Livermore  seized 
a cutlass  and  faced  the  enemy.  Al- 
though thrown  to  the  deck  and 
wounded  in  the  arm,  Livermore  is 
credited  with  a personal  victory  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  when  he 
wounded  Shanno)i"s  captain  him- 
self. 

This  incident  occurred  in  1813, 
well  before  adoption  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  placed  chaplains 
in  the  category  of  non-combatants 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  Samuel 
Livermore  is  the  first  U.  S.  Navy 
chaplain  to  be  wounded  (and  later, 
captured)  in  battle.  The  records  of 
the  Corps  contain  a lengthy  list  of 
chaplains  who  earned  medals  and 
awards  (including  the  Purple  Heart) 
while  ser\ing  as  pastors  and  giving 
eomfort  to  their  shipmates  in  battle. 

Just  as  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  grown 
from  small  and  uncertain  beginnings 
to  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the 
world,  so,  too,  has  the  Chaplain 


Corps  grown  from  a single  clergy- 
man to  one  of  the  most  significant 
factors  toward  the  moral  integrity 
of  that  Navy. 

Life  was  relatively  simple  if  some- 
what violent  when  John  Reed  re- 
ported on  board  Warren  as  chaplain 
some  time  after  October  1776.  He  is 
recorded  as  being  the  first  chaplain 
of  the  American  Navy.  Another  early 
chaplain,  Edward  Brooks,  who 
served  on  board  Hancock  in  the 
spring  of  1777,  was  promptly  cap- 
tured by  the  British  and  was  later 
exchanged  for  an  American-held 
British  chaplain. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  what 
was  to  become  the  present-day 
Chaplain  Corps  which  last  month 
celebrated  the  180th  anniversary  of 
its  founding.  It  was  just  180  years 
ago  on  November  28  that  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  adopted  the  sec- 
ond article  of  Navy  Regulations: 

“The  commanders  of  the  ships  of 
the  thirteen  United  Colonies  are  to 
take  care  that  divine  service  be  per- 
formed twice  a day  on  board,  and  a 


sermon  preached  on  Sundays,  unless 
Jbad  weather  or  other  extraordinary 
accidents  prevent.” 

In  the  early  Navy,  during  the  days 
of  Chaplains  Reed  and  Brooks,  ships’ 
captains  often  appointed  their  own 
chaplains.  Frequently  a member  of 
the  ship’s  company  who  was  known 
to  be  capable  of  reading  and  writing 
was  appointed  chaplain,  although  he 
had  no  qualifications  as  a clergyman. 

However,  by  1811  the  duties  of  a 
chaplain  had  been  set  down  on  pa- 
per (according  to  a SecNav  memo 
of  that  date ) : “The  duties  of  a chap- 
lain in  the  Navy  are  to  read  prayers 
at  stated  periods;  to  perform  all 
funeral  ceremonies;  to  lecture  or 
preach  to  the  crew  on  Sundays;  to 
instruct  the  midshipmen  & volun- 
teers in  writing,  arithmetic,  naviga- 
tion & lunar  observations,  & when 
required  to  teach  other  youths  of 
the  ship.” 

For  many  years  there  appeared  to 
be  considerable  confusion  as  to  the 
primary  duties  of  a chaplain— 
whether  they  were  to  be  theological 
or  scholastic.  Philander  Chase,  Jr., 
for  example,  the  youngest  known 
chaplain  in  the  Navy  was  appointed 
at  the  age  of  18— at  the  instance  of 
Commodore  McDonough,  who  had 
for  some  time  past  known  his  pious 
and  manly  character,  and  being  well 
assured  of  his  competent  learning, 
had  made  application  to  him  to  be- 
come a teacher  on  board  the  Guer- 
riere,  of  which  vessel  he  had  the 
command,  and  go  with  him  to  Rus- 
sia, and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  “in  the  place  and  the  pay  of 
chaplain.” 

By  way  of  contrast.  Chaplain  Bur- 
gess Allison  was  70  years  old  when 
he  was  commissioned  as  chaplain  a 
few  years  later. 

It  was  approximately  at  this  time 
that  many  important  changes  took 
place  which  profoundly  affected  the 
chaplains.  A number  of  well-defined 
principles  and  official  naval  regula- 
tions which  related  to  chaplains  were 
established.  Greater  care  was  taken 
in  their  selection,  their  duties  were 
more  carefully  defined,  their  status 
was  improved  and  their  pay  liberal- 
ized. It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
chaplaincy  came  into  its  own  as-  an 
essential  part  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Regulations  of  1841,  for  example, 
required  for  the  first  time  that  a chap- 
lain be  an  ordained  clergyman. 


NAVY  CHAPLAIN  waits  for  copter  to  take  him  to  next  ship  for  divine 
services.  Services  are  held  at  home  and  abroad,  ashore  and  afloat. 


ALL  HANDS 


CONTEMPORARY  SKETCH  shows  Sunday  service  on  gun  deck  of  man-of-war.  Right:  Present  day  service  is  held  at  sea. 


It  was  during  the  Civil  War  that 
the  first  naval  chaplain,  John  Len- 
hart,  was  killed  in  action.  He  was 
lost  with  uss  Cumberland  after  she 
was  rammed  by  css  Virginia. 

The  old  tradition  of  the  church 
pennant  flying  above  the  national 
emblem  during  divine  services 
aboard  ship  became  officially  recog- 
nized during  the  period  between 
1861  and  1880.  Other  radical 
changes,  such  as  permitting  volun- 
tary, instead  of  compulsory,  attend- 
ance were  made.  This  was  another 
period  in  which  naval  regulations 
were  in  flux,  and  out  of  the  many 
changes  came  the  principles  which, 
to  a large  extent,  are  still  in  effect. 

Although  only  24  chaplains  were 
on  active  duty  by  1900,  their  influ- 
ence was  widespread.  In  addition 
to  such  recognized  duties  as  con- 
ducting divine  services  and  religious 
instraction,  establishing  and  main- 
taining libraries,  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  imprisoned,  and  supervising 
educational  activities  of  crew  mem- 
bers, chaplains  also  took  a leading 
part  in  providing  wholesome  enter- 
tainment aboard  ship,  conducted 
sightseeing  tours  on  shore,  and  pro- 
moted to  other  off-duty  activities. 

The  chaplains  became  a Corps 
during  the  years  of  World  War  I, 
and  organizationally  speaking,  they 
came  of  age.  The  Chaplains  Division 
became  a part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  (now  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel),  duty  asignments  were 
made  by  this  Division  and  Fleet 
Chaplains  were  authorized. 


The  importance  of  the  Chaplain 
Corps  during  World  War  II  can  best 
be  summarized  by  these  figures:  At 
their  peak,  approximately  2800  Reg- 
ular Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  chap- 
lains were  on  active  duty;  93  medals 
and  awards  were  won  by  chaplains, 
ranging  from  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Letters  of  Commendation;  24  chap- 
lains were  killed  in  action  or  died 
during  the  war;  and  46  were  award- 
ed the  Purple  Heart. 

Of  the  nearly  925  chaplains  who 
were  on  active  duty  during  the  time 
of  the  Korean  hostilities  from  June 
1950  to  July  1953,  166  Navy  chap- 
lains served  with  the  U.  S.  Marines 


in  Korea  and  approximately  150 
others  served  on  board  U.  S.  ships 
in  Korean  waters.  More  than  20 
Purple  Hearts  were  awarded,  and 
200  awards  of  other  categories. 

Today,  as  they  have  for  the  pre- 
ceding 180  years,  the  Navy’s  chap- 
lains continue  to  provide  religious 
guidance  and  instruction  as  their 
primary  responsibility.  In  addition, 
character  guidance  is  an  important 
field  in  which  the  chaplain  has  be- 
come well  qualified  to  assist  and  im- 
plement command  responsibility  for 
morale  and  spiritual  welfare. 

In  short,  they  make  the  Navy  a 
better  place  in  which  to  serve. 


President  Congratulates  Chaplains  On  Job  Well  Done 

During  their  180  years  of  existence,  U.  S.  Navy  chaplains  have  won  a 
unique  position  of  respect  and  admiration  among  all  the  armed  services. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  one  former  Army  man,  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains  for  the  members  of  the  Chaplain’s  Corps: 

I congratulate  all  of  you  on  the  record  which  has  been  built  by  the 
Navy  Chaplains  since  before  the  Declaration  of  our  national  Inde- 
pendence. Their  willingness  to  give  their  lives  for  their  fellow  men, 
their  heroic  action.^  in  time  of  crisis  and  danger,  their  unwearied  efforts 
in  the  line  of  everyday  duty  constitute  noble  entries  in  our  nation’s 
naval  history.  Their  presence  among  the  members  of  our  armed  forces 
is  a constant  reminder  of  the  spiritual  values  central  to  the  way  of  life 
for  the  defense  of  tvhich  alone  our  armed  strength  is  maintained. 

In  today’s  peacetime  the  work  of  the  Chaplains  to  help  maintain  the 
morale  of  the  individual  man  in  uniform  matches  the  importance  of  their 
obligations  in  time  of  war.  I am  confident  that  they  will  continue  to 
discharge  their  future  responsibilities  with  the  distinction  that  has 
characterized  the  efforts  of  their  predecessors.  Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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The  Age  Limit  Was  14 

Sir:  Did  the  Navy  enlist  11 -year-olds 
around  1906  or  07?  I’ve  been  told  they 
did,  but  it  is  rather  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve. Also,  what  was  the  age  limit  to 
enter  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  in  1911P-J.  T.  P.,  LCDR,  usnr 
(Ret.) 

• In  1907  statutory  limitations  for- 
bade the  enlistment  of  individuals  under 
the  age  of  14;  however,  by  administra- 
tive requirements  no  one  was  enlisted 
who  was  known  to  be  under  1.5  years 
of  age. 

In  1911,  as  now,  an  individual  enter- 
ing the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
was  required  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  22.— Ed. 

Navy  Wife  Wants  to  Teach 

Sir:  I would  like  to  be  assigned  to  an 
overseas  shore  billet  with  my  family.  My 
wife  is  a qualified  elementary  school 
teacher  and  is  willing  to  instruct  naval 
personnel  dependents  overseas. 

I have  been  informed  that  an  instruc- 
tion is  in  effect  which  requests  a Navy- 
man,  if  his  wife  is  a school  teacher,  to 
submit  a request  for  overseas  shore  duty. 

Can  you  advise  me  on  this  matter?  If 
there  is  such  an  instruction  what  quali- 
fications are  required?— R.  J.  S.,  RMl, 

USN. 

• A limited  number  of  teachers  are 
needed  annually  for  Navy  overseas  de- 
pendents’ schools.  BuPers  Inst.  1306. 6A 
of  30  Jul  1954  invites  applications  for 
assignment  to  duty  in  Naval  Missions, 
Offices  of  Naval  Attaches,  etc.,  by  petty 
officers  whose  wives  are  qualified 
teachers  desiring  to  teach.  Also,  Com- 
ServLant  Inst.  1306. 1C  of  26  Jan  1955 
invites  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  married  to  qualified  teachers  de- 
siring to  teach,  to  request  foreign  shore 
duty  when  qualified. 

For  complete  information  about  loca- 
tion of  schools,  required  qualifications 
for  teachers,  salaries,  and  how  to  apply, 
write  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers  C113),  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  via  your 
commanding  officer.— Ev. 

Decorations  for  Benham 

Sir:  I’d  like  to  know  what  operations 
uss  Benham  (DD  397)  participated  in 
and  what  decorations  she  is  entitled  to 
for  her  part  in  WW  II  service.- J.  W.  O., 
MACH,  USN-  (Ret.) 

• uss  Benham  (DD  397)  rates  the 
following  decorations  for  participating  in 
World  War  II:  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  for  the  following  actions:  Mid- 


This section  is  open  to  unofficial  communi- 
cations from  within  the  naval  service  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulation  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining 
information  from  local  commands  in  ail  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or 
return  envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to;  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Room 
1809,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Dept., 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


way  (3  Jiin  1942  to  6 Jun  1942);  Guad- 
alcanal-Tulagi  landings,  (7  Aug  1942  to 
9 Aug  1942 ) ; Eastern  Solomons  ( Stew- 
art Island)  (23  Aug  1942  to  25  Aug 
1942);  Capture  and  defense  of  Guadal- 
canal (10  Aug  1942  to  8 Feb  1943); 
Guadalcanal  ( 12  Nov  1942  to  15  Nov 
1942). 

Benham  also  earned  the  Navy  Occu- 
pation Service  Medal  with  “Asia”  clasp 
for  occupation  service  in  Japan,  and  the 
World  War  II  Victory  medal.— Ed. 

Deck  Log  Terminology 

Sir:  All  Hands  answered  a letter  in 
the  September  1955  issue  which  asked 
why  tire  word  “distant”  rather  than 
“distance”  is  used  in  deck  log  entries 
such  as,  “Passed  Cape  Henry  Light 
abeam  to  starboard,  distant  2000  yards.” 

You  said  “distant”  was  used  in  this 
case  because  it  was  grammatically  cor- 
rect, but  NavPers  15876,  the  current  in- 
structions for  keeping  a ship’s  deck  log, 
does  not  agree.  On  page  11  in  the  sample 
entries  section,  the  word  distance,  and 
not  distant,  is  used  in  all  cases  similar 


UNUSUAL  VIEW  of  F9F-8  Cougar  jet 
refueling  in  flight  is  enlargement 
of  photo  taken  on  'tankers'  scope. 


to  the  one  mentioned  above— P.  G.  M., 
LTJG,  USNR. 

• “Distant”  is  the  traditional  use  of 
the  word,  being  handed  down  through 
literature  and  old  log  instructions.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  other  term  is  used, 
as  you  noticed. 

Its  usage,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  choice.  We  believe,  as  do  the 
senior  officers  whom  we  ask  on  questions 
of  this  nature,  that  the  long-used  term 
somehow  has  a better  ring  to  it,  a saltier 
flavor,  so  to  speak.— Ed. 

Warming  up  the  Gyro 

Sir:  I have  a question  concerning  the 
gyrocompass.  While  attending  QM 
school  I was  taught  that  the  gyrocompass 
should  be  started  three  hours  before  it 
is  to  be  used.  The  QM  Manual  (3rd 
and  2nd  class)  mentions  four  hours. 
Still  further.  I’ve  heard  men  saying  six 
hours.  Who  is  right? 

Incidentally,  in  the  June  issue  of  All 
Hands  an  error  was  made  in  the  article 
“This  Sky  Pilot  Saw  Plenty  of  Air  Ac- 
tion.” A wrong  hull  number  was  given 
to  uss  Ticonderoga.  It  should  have  been 
eVA  14  and  not  CVA  70.-J.A.W., 
QM3,  USN. 

• Every  individual  has  his  own  ideas 
on  how  certain  evolutions  should  be  per- 
formed and  how  soon  certain  operations 
should  be  started,  but  the  information 
provided  in  “Quartermaster  3 ir  2,”  Vol. 
1,  NavPers  10149-A,  is  believed  to  be 
correct  and  is  the  recommended  time 
given  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  following  is  an  extract  taken  from 
a booklet  published  by  the  manufacturer: 

“It  is  preferable  to  start  the  equip- 
ment at  least  four  hours  before  the  com- 
pass is  required  for  service.  This  is  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  it  to.  come  up 
to  running  temperature  and  settle  on 
the  meridian.” 

This  is  the  operating  manual  provided 
to  each  ship  on  which  a gyroscope  com- 
pass is  installed. 

You  are  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
uss  Ticonderoga’ s designation  should  be 
CVA  14.  Glad  you  caught  the  error  and 
we’ll  he  on  our  toes  to  avoid  similar  mis- 
takes in  the  future.— Ed. 

Courses  for  Officer  Promotion 

Sir:  BuPers  Inst.  1416.1  A,  which 

lists  the  correspondence  courses  officers 
may  take  for  promotion,  leaves  un- 
settled the  status  of  certain  courses 
taken  several  years  ago. 

To  be  specific,  is  a course  which  I 
took  in  1951,  Universal  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  (NavPers  10971),  equiva- 
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lent  to  the  current  NavPers  10993 
course? 

Also,  does  Personnel  Administration 
(NavPers  10968),  exempt  any  course 
requirement  for  promotion  to  LCDR? 
— R.E.S.,  LT,  usN. 

• To  be  exempt  from  a promotion 
examination,  the  correspondence  course 
you  have  taken  must  be  the  same  as 
listed  in  BuPers  Inst.  1416. lA  of  24 
Aug  1955,  or  a course  superseding  the 
one  listed.  A superseding  edition  of  a 
correspondence  course  is  indicated  by 
an  alphabetical  suffix  to  the  NavPers 
number. 

The  “Universal  Code  of  Military  Jtts- 
tice”  course  you  completed  in  1951  is 
a one-assignment  course,  whereas  “Mili- 
tary Justice  in  the  Navy”  (NavPers 
10993),  is  a twelve-assignment  course 
and  therefore  not  equivalent  to  the 
course  you  have  taken. 

“Personal  Administration”  (NavPers 
10968),  does  not  contribute  toward 
promotion  examination  exemption  in 
promotion  from  LT  to  LCDR.  It  does, 
however,  count  for  exemption  in  pro- 
motion from  LCDR  to  CDR.— Ed. 

Trailer  Allowance 

Sir:  I am  being  transferred  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego  and  would  like 
some  information  on  the  new  bill  con- 
cerning allowance  for  moving  house 
trailers.  My  trailer  is  a 45-footer  and  I 
must  have  it  pulled  commercially.  — 
D.  L.  B.,  GMl,  USN. 

• You  are  authorized  a trailer  allow- 
ance payable  to  members  under  perma- 
nent change  of  station  orders  effective 
on  or  after  1 Apr  1955  regardless  of  the 
date  the  orders  were  issued,  according 
to  Chapter  10  of  Joint  Travel  Regida- 
tions. 

Your  trailer  must  be  moved  for  the 
purpose  of  residing  in  it  at  its  destina- 
tion. If  you  elect  to  receive  the  trailer 
allowance,  it  will  be  in  lieu  of  both  the 
dislocation  allowance  and  the  shipment 
of  baggage  and  household  effects.  The 
authorized  mileage  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  distances  shown  in  the  tables 
and  maps  appearing  in  the  “Rand-Mc- 
Nally  Standard  Highway  Mileage  Guide.” 

Since  you  are  contracting  with  a com- 
mercial transporter  for  the  movement  of 
your  trailer,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the 
trailer  allowance  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
per  mile.  If  you  were  to  transport  your 
trailer  by  any  other  means,  including 
towing  by  privately-owned  vehicles,  you 
would  be  entitled  to  the  trailer  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile— Ed. 

More  on  Trailer  Allowances 

Sir:  Soon  I will  be  transferred  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  after  19/2  years  in  the 
Navy.  Will  I be  eligible  for  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  pulling  my  house 
trailer  and  baggage  to  my  Fleet  Reserve 
address?  If  this  reimbursement  is  al- 
lowed, am  I still  entitled  to  be  reim- 


REQUESTING PERMISSION  to  come  aboard  USS  Gotten  (DD  669),  with  the 
Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Med,  are  two  Naval  Reservists  reporting  for  training  cruise. 


bursed  for  travel  of  my  dependents? 

If  the  house  trailer  reimbursement  is 
not  authorized  for  Fleet  Reservists,  am  I 
entitled  to  shipment  of  household  effects, 
reimbursement  for  dependents’  travel, 
and  dislocation  allowance?— W.  W.  W., 
GSC,  USN. 

o Upon  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve, 
you  will  be  allowed  six  cents  per  mile  for 
your  personal  travel  and  10  cents  per 
mile  for  pulling  the  trailer  if  it  is  used 
for  transportation  of  your  household  ef- 
fects and  baggage. 

Also,  you  will  be  allowed  six  cents  per 
mile  for  each  dependent  12  years  of  age 
or  over,  not  to  exceed  two  such  depend- 
ents; and  three  cents  per  mile  for  each 
additional  dependent  12  and  older.  The 
total  may  not  exceed  18  cents  per  mile. 

Election  to  receive  the  trailer  allow- 
ance is  in  lieu  of  both  the  dislocation 


allowance  and  the  shipment  of  baggage 
and  household  effects.  The  movement  of 
the  trailer  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
residing  in  it  at  its  destination.  Author- 
ized mileage  for  the  trailer  allowance  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  distances 
shown  in  the  tables  and  maps  appearing 
in  the  “Rand-McNally  Standard  High- 
way Mileage  Guide.” 

For  further  information  on  travel  al- 
lowances, your  attention  is  invited  to 
Chapter  10  of  “Joint  Travel  Regula- 
tions,” and  Navy  Comptroller  Instruc- 
tion 7290.1  of  9 Jun  19.55.— Fd. 

On  Top  of  the  SDEL 

Sir:  I have  a question  concerning  the 
Bureau  shore  duty  list. 

If  a man  applies  for  shore  duty  in  an 
area  or  naval  district  which  is  wide  open 
for  his  rate,  and  he  is  qualified  in  every 


LOOKS  LIKE  CHRISTMAS— Night  photo  of  USS  Valcour  (AVP  55),  at  anchor 
in  the  Middle  East,  is  reminiscent  of  Yuletide  glow  adorning  Fleet  each  season. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR  (Conf.) 


FIRST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  had  three  names.  Originally  Alabama,  her  name 
was  changed  to  New  Hampshire.  She  is  shown  here  as  the  Granite  State. 


Battleship  New  Hampshire— Has  Long  Distinguished  Record 


Sin:  Has  there  ever  been  a battle- 
ship New  Hampshire?  I believe  there 
was,  but  some  old  Navymen  argue  that 
I am  wrong.  Can  you  straighten  us 
out?-M.D.F.,  TMTC,  usn  (Ret.) 

• You’re  right.  There  were,  in  fact, 
two  ships  named  New  Hampshire. 

The  first  New  Hampshire,  originally 
named  Alabama,  was  built  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  She  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  October  of  1863,  her  name 
was  changed  to  New  Hampshire  and 
she  was  finally  placed  in  commission 
on  11  May  1864.  She  carried  1.5  guns. 

New  Hampshire  served  for  a brief 
period  as  a flagship  after  the  Civil  War 
and  then  was  converted  into  a receiv- 
ing ship.  From  1876  to  1881  she  served 
as  store  ship  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  later 
being  stationed  at  Norfolk  and  New- 
port. At  Newport  and  New  London 
she  served  as  flagship  of  the  Appren- 
tice Training  Squadron  and  Receiving 
Ship  for  Boys. 


In  June,  1892,  New  Hampshire  was 
placed  out  of  commission  and  turned 
over  to  the  New  York  State  Naval 
Militia.  In  1904,  her  name  was 
changed  to  Granite  State  so  that  a new 
ship  might  bear  the  name  of  New 
Hampshire. 

She  remained  at  New  York  as  a 
training  ship  until  1921,  when  she  was 
burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 

You  probably  have  in  mind  the  sec- 
ond New  Hampshire  rvhich  was  built 
at  Camden,  N.J.  Her  keel  was  laid  on 
1 May  1905  and  she  was  launched  on 
30  Jun  1906.  Two  years  later  New 
Hampshire,  Battleship  No.  25,  was 
commissioned  and  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  In  1914,  she  took  part 
in  the  affair  at  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

In  1917,  she  was  attached  to  the 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  assigned  train- 
ing duty  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

In  1919  she  was  attached  to  the  At- 
lantic Fleet,  with  which  she  remained 
until  decommissioned  in  1921.— Ed. 


BATTLESHIP  NO.  25,  the  second  New  Hampshire,  was  commissioned  in  1 908. 
She  served  in  Atlantic  waters  from  1917  until  end  of  her  duty  in  1921. 


way  for  this  duty,  why  is  the  wait  so 
long? 

I applied  for  a naval  district  approxi- 
mately five  months  ago  and  at  the  time 
it  had  no  waiting  list  for  my  rate.  I re- 
ceived my  shore  duty  card  and  have 
been  waiting  since. 

The  Bureau  shore  duty  list  gives  me 
the  impression  that  if  there  are  openings 
for  a man  in  his  rate  and  he  is  qualified, 
he  gets  what  he  wants.  If  so,  why  can’t 
a man  make  his  preparations  and  expect 
to  make  it  within  a reasonable  amount 
of  time?— P.  E.  S.,  J02,  usn. 

o If  you  apply  for  shore  duty  in  a dis- 
trict which  has  no  one  ahead  of  you  on 
the  shore  duty  eligibility  list,  you  still 
cannot  be  ordered  until  a vacancy  occurs 
for  a man  of  your  rating  within  the  dis- 
trict. Sometimes  this  takes  many  months, 
as  the  individual  currently  filling  the  bil- 
let cannot  be  ordered  to  sea  until  he  has 
completed  his  tour  ashore.  Bureau  orders 
for  shore  duty  are  always  dated  three 
months  in  advance  in  order  to  allow  you 
enough  time  to  plan  on  moving  your 
family,  and  to  allow  the  Fleet  personnel 
distributor  sufficient  time  to  order  a re- 
placement for  you.— Ed. 

Request  for  FT  School 

Sir:  I am  greatly  confused  about  my 
present  and  future  duty  status.  While 
serving  on  board  a Reserve  training 
ship,  I submitted  an  application  for  fire 
control  technician  school.  The  reply 
from  the  Bureau  stated  that  my  name 
must  be  put  on  the  Sea  Duty  Survey 
List  before  school  could  be  granted. 

After  my  name  was  put  on  the  list, 
I received  orders  for  active  duty  on 
board  uss  Lexington  (CVA  16).  Due 
to  this  change  of  duty,  must  I resubmit 
my  request  for  school,  or  is  my  name 
still  on  the  list? 

Recently  I received  orders  for  a nor- 
mal tour  of  shore  duty  but  they  were 
canceled  because  Lexington  had  been 
in  commission  less  than  six  months. 
Would  I now  receive  these  same  orders 
at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  or  would 
new  orders  be  more  probable?— W.F.H., 
FT3,  USN. 

• Your  request  for  schooling  must 
be  resubmitted  to  your  Type  Com- 
mander. 

When  your  orders  to  shore  duty  were 
cancelled  your  shore  duty  eligibility 
card  was  automatically  placed  in  a 
“Hold”  file.  It  will  be  put  back  in  the 
“Active”  file  when  you  have  been  on 
board  six  months.  At  this  time,  you 
will  again  be  considered  for  shore  duty 
orders.— Ed. 

Letter  of  Commendation 

Sra:  I served  as  a corpsman  attached 
to  the  First  Marine  Division  in  Korea 
from  December  1952  to  November  1953. 
I was  awarded  two  individual  letters  of 
commendation  with  combat  V author- 
ized. The  letters  were  signed  and  for- 
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Travel  by  Car 

Sir:  Can  an  officer  or  enlisted  man 
who  is  permanently  changing  duty 
stations  be  authorized  travel  time 
computed  at  the  rate  of  250  miles 
per  day  when  traveling  by  privately 
owned  vehicle  if  he  does  not  actu- 
ally own  the  vehicle?— C.R.L.,  PNC, 

USN. 

• If  you  are  authorized  to  travel 
via  a privately  owned  vehicle— not 
commercial  transportation  such  as 
train  or  bus— and  you  actually  per- 
form travel  via  such  privately  owned 
vehicle,  travel  time  may  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  250  miles  per 
day.  Article  C-5317(2)  of  “BuPers 
Manual”  does  not  require  that  you 
own  the  vehicle.— Ed. 


warded  to  me  by  the  Commanding 
General. 

In  a recent  computation  on  multiples 
for  advancement  in  rate,  I was  informed 
that  these  two  letters  do  not  count  to- 
ward my  advancement.  The  reference 
given  to  me  for  this  decision  was  BuPers 
Inst.  I430.7A  of  8 Sep  1954. 

After  reading  the  instruction,  and  find- 
ing my  personnel  section’s  interpretation 
correct,  I feel  that  there  must  be  pro- 
visions made  for  similar  cases.  If  not,  a 
great  injustice  is  being  done  to  countless 
numbers  of  corpsmen  who  received  com- 
mendations in  the  performance  of  duty. 
-F.  X.  A.,  HM2,  USN. 

• Letters  of  Commendation  are 
credited,  providing  they  meet  the  pro- 
visions outlined  in  BuPers  Inst.  1430.7A. 
A letter  of  commendation— without  au- 
thority to  wear  Commendation  Ribbon- 
must  be  addressed  personally  to  the  in- 
dividual from  the  President,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  order  to 
be  counted  toward  your  final  multiple. 

It  is  possible  that  your  letters  were 
awarded  by  your  commanding  officer  or 
some  other  person  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  list.— Ed. 

Try  France  or  Italy 

Sra:  I have  requested  assignment  to 
naval  attache  and/or  naval  missions 
duty  in  Australia,  Spain  or  Colombia. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  GDIs 
on  the  eligibility  list  and  my  chances  of 
receiving  one  of  the  billets  in  the  near 
future?— D.  F.  M.,  GDI,  usn. 

• There  are  no  billets  for  attache  or 
naval  missions  duty  in  the  countries  you 
have  requested.  If  you  wish  to  change 
your  request  and  be  considered  for  the 
billets  in  Italy  or  France  you  should 
notify  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers  B-21223). 

At  the  present  time  there  are  six 
CDls  on  the  Naval  Attache  and  for  Mis- 
sions Eligibility  List.  Four  of  these  bil- 
lets become  available  in  the  near  future. 
One  is  in  CinCSouth,  Naples,  Italy, 


available  in  August  1957;  the  other  three 
are  in  Headquarters,  U.  S.  European 
Command,  available  in  August  1956, 
November  1956  and  October  1957.— Ed. 

Twenty-One  Ships  Alongside 

Sm:  In  reference  to  the  inside  front 
cover  picture  in  the  May  1955  issue, 
please  tell  uss  Cascade  (AD  16),  that 
if  they  are  still  bragging  about  having 
seven  ships  alongside,  they  had  better 
quiet  down  so  no  one  will  know  what 
boots  they  really  are. 

During  the  1920s  on  board  uss  Black 
Hawk  (AD  9),  in  China,  we  had  21 
ships  alongside  at  one  time.  Nineteen 
destroyers  and  two  mine  sweepers,  uss 
Bittern  (AM  36),  and  Finch  (AM  9). 

Somewhere  in  the  numerous  places 
my  personal  effects  are  scattered,  I still 
have  a picture  of  this  event.— R.  F.  H., 
LCDR,  USN. 

• We  hope  that  you  can  send  that 
picture  soon.  Our  imaginations  are  run- 
ning wild.  We  can  see  a giant  gray 
caterpillar  arching  its  back  in  the  green 
China  Sea. 

Actually,  Cascade  can  not  be  held 
accountable  for  boasting.  All  Hands 
thought  seven  ships  alongside  was  a 
goodly  number,  so  we  published  the 
picture  along  with  a challenge  to  our 
readers  to  top  it.  Since  we  are  respon- 
sible, the  several  boots  on  our  staff  are 
prepared  to  bathe  in  brine  and  rub 
against  old  timbers  when  your  picture 
—tripling  Cascade’s  record— arrives. 

Seven  alongside  teas  topped  last 
month  by  a photo  sent  us  by  uss  Laertes 
(AR  20),  and  by  a U.  S.  Navy  shot  of 
uss  Nereus  (AS  17).  Both  vessels  dis- 
played 10  ships  alongside  and  are  tied 
for  the  new  record.  (All  Hands,  No- 
vember 1955,  p.  15).— Ed. 


What's  Passing? 

Sir;  What  type  of  grading  scale 
is  used  on  service-wide  examina- 
tions? Is  2.5  a passing  grade  or  are 
grades  based  on  a curve  of  some 
sort? 

Results  from  an  examination  con- 
ducted in  February  1955  seem  to 
indicate  that  some  individuals  passed 
on  a scale  of  2.5  while  others  who 
made  a 2.5  failed  the  professional 
part  of  the  exam.— N.  B.  B.,  PN,  usn. 

• Service-wide  examinations  are 
graded  on  a standard  scale  ranging 
from  15  to  80.  These  scores  are  iden- 
tical to  those  reported  for  Basic  Bat- 
tery Tests  and  have  no  relationship 
to  the  Navi/s  traditional  scale  of  0 
to  4.0. 

It  is  incorrect  to  compute  the  ratio 
between  an  individual’s  examination 
grade  and  the  top  possible  score  of 
80,  and  then  apply  the  resulting  per- 
centage to  the  0 to  4.0  scale,  as  you 
may  have  done.— Ed. 


Warning  af  Captain's  Mast 

Sir:  I would  like  an  interpretation  of 
a warning  awarded  at  Captain’s  Mast. 
Is  a warning  considered  to  be  a punish- 
ment? If  it  is  not  considered  a punish- 
ment can  a conduct  mark  be  lowered  due 
to  the  mast  given  where  the  command- 
ing officer  does  not  direct  that  the  marks 
in  conduct  be  lowered?  Can  a command- 
ing officer  lower  the  conduct  mark  with- 
out having  a Captain’s  Mast  for  other 
than  disciplinary  action?— E.  J.  W.,  YN3, 

USN. 

• A commanding  officer  may  issue  a 
warning  at  Captains  Mast;  however,  a 
warning  is  not  provided  for  under  Arti- 


FAMILY  AFFAIR— ENS  Alfredo  Lukomska,  usn,  pins  new  ensign  shoulder  marks 
on  her  brother  F-ed,  who  only  a few  weeks  earlier  had  done  the  same  for  her. 
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WAS  THIS  THE  'MOST  HEAVILY  GUNNED'  Navy  ship?  Rumor  has  it  that  old 
USS  Solace  (1909-1921)  earned  this  title  due  to  Civil  War  guns  as  ballast. 

'Most  Heavily  Gunned  Ship'  Never  Fired  a Shot 


Sm:  I noted  in  the  January  issue  of 
All  Hands  a brief  piece  on  “Guns 
for  Ballast.”  It  is  interesting  to  see 
stories  change  and  grow,  losing  in  the 
process  most  or  all  in  the  way  of  es- 
tablished fact.  If  your  researchers  go 
back  another  decade  they  might  meet 
still  an  earlier  version.  While  I cannot 
vouch  for  its  full  accuracy,  I believe 
that  just  a little  research  might  do  so. 

The  grains  of  truth  seem  to  center 
about  the  words  “guns,”  “ballast,” 
and  a hospital  ship. 

In  1896,  there  was  built  at  New- 
port News,  Va.,  a vessel  called  the 
ss  Creole,  for  coast-wise  and  West 
Indies  trade,  carrying  chiefly  freight, 
and  especially  bananas.  In  1898  the 
ship  was  taken  over  temporarily  as  a 
hospital  ship  and  was  named  uss 
Solace.  From  1898  to  1908,  it  served 
as  an  army  transport  between  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Philippines. 

In  1909,  she  was  returned  to  the 
Navy  and  converted  into  a hospital 
ship.  This  involved  the  addition  of  a 
lot  of  superstructure.  Later  there  were 
added  high  topgallant  masts  to  carry 
radio  antenna.  As  a result,  this  ship 


with  5700  tons  displacement  and  over- 
all length  of  377  feet  and  a beam  of 
only  44  feet,  rolled  excessively. 

Some  time  between  1912  and  1914 
(plus  or  minus  a year),  in  an  attempt 
to  off-set  her  top-heavy  condition  by 
lowering  her  metacentric  height,  some 
concrete-ballast  was  installed  in  which, 
as  story  has  it,  there  were  imbedded 
a considerable  number  of  muzzle- 
loading iron  guns  of  Civil  War  vin- 
tage. This  was  presumably  done  in  her 
homeport  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

From  then  on  she  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  “heavily  gunned 
ship  in  the  Navy.”  There  were  those 
who  claimed  that  there  were  as  many 
as  200  cannons  in  the  ballast.  She  was 
decommissioned  in  1921,  and  later 
sold  for  scrap  iron.  I served  on  her 
from  December  1917  to  August  1919. 
— R.  A.  Kern,  RADM,  MC,  usnr. 

• Thank  you  for  your  interesting 
letter  on  the  “Guns  for  Ballast”  ship. 
It  has  added  much  to  the  material 
on  this  subject.  Still  more  on  the 
legend  was  reported  in  the  April  issue 
of  All  Hands  (page  25).— Ed. 


cle  15,  UCMJ,  and  is  not  considered  to 
be  a punishment.  Therefore,  a Captain’s 
Mast  which  results  only  in  a warning 
normally  should  not  be  entered  in  the 
service  record,  but  it  should  be  entered 
in  the  Unit  Punishment  Book.  The  only 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  unauthorized 
absence. 

Normally,  as  indicated  in  Article 
C-7821  (b)  2,  “BuPers  Manual,”  per- 
formance marks  should  not  be  entered  as 
a result  of  a warning.  However,  the 
marks  may  be  lowered  by  the  command- 
ing officer  if  he  so  desires.  In  this  con- 
nection, a mark  in  conduct  of  less  than 
4.0  may  be  assigned  in  the  absence  of 
disciplinary  action.  The  lowering  of  the 
marks  is  based  on  the  offense  committed 


which  resulted  in  the  warning.  When 
such  action  is  taken,  a service  record 
entry  setting  forth  the  cause  is  required. 
—Ed. 

China  Service  Medal 

Sir:  For  service  performed  during  the 
evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands,  CinC- 
PacFlt  determined  that  Beachmaster 
Unit  1,  WestPacDet,  was  eligible  for 
the  China  Service  Medal  (Extended). 
Some  members  of  the  unit  did  not  actu- 
ally participate  in  the  evacuation  itself 
but  were  required  to  stay  at  Camp  Mc- 
Gill, Japan. 

Should  those  who  actually  partici- 
pated in  the  evacuation  be  the  only  ones 
entitled  to  the  medal  or  should  all  per- 


sonnel who  were  attached  to,  present 
and  serving  on  permanent  duty  with  the 
unit  be  entitled  to  the  medal? 

According  to  NavPers  15,790  (Rev 
,1953)  concerning  the  China  Service 
Medal  (Extended),  it  would  seem  that 
all  personnel  would  be  eligible  for  the 
medal. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  those  who 
actually  participated  in  the  evacuation 
are  the  only  ones  entitled  to  the  medal. 
-J.  R.,  YNl,  usN. 

• CinCPacFlt  has  authorized  Beach- 
master  Unit  1 (Western  Pacific  Detach- 
ment) as  eligible  for  the  China  Service 
medal  for  the  period  30  Jan  1955  to  13 
Feb  1955.  Personnel  of  Beachmaster  Unit 
1 who  remained  in  Japan  would  not  be 
entitled  to  this  award  since  the  China 
Service  Medal  is  authorized  for  service 
in  or  over  China  and  in  Chinese  waters. 

Under  certain  conditions,  CinCPacFlt 
may  authorize  temporary  duty  as  quali- 
fying for  the  China  Service  Medal,  sub- 
ject to  the  final  approval  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.— Kt>. 

Going  Regular 

Sir:  I recently  transferred  from 

LTJG,  usNR-R  to  LTJG,  usn.  Am  1 elig- 
ible for  mustering  out  pay  and  accrued 
leave.— L.P.M.,  LTJG,  usn. 

• You  are.  Anyone  transferred  from 
the  Naval  Beserve  to  the  Regular  Navy 
is  entitled  to  mustering-out  pay,  if 
otherwise  proper,  unless  in  pay  grade 
0-4  through  0-8  at  the  time  of  transfer. 
In  such  case  you  are  not  entitled  to  a 
lump  .sum  leave  payment.  (“NavCompt 
Manual,”  paragraph  044170-3,  gives 
the  details.)— F,d. 

A to  N and  O to  Z 

Sir:  I would  appreciate  an  answer 

to  the  following  question:  What  is 

meant  by  “A  to  N”  subjects?— C.W.W., 
ETC,  USN. 

• Early  editions  of  the  “Bluejackets’ 
Manual”  and  training  courses  used  the 
letters  “A  to  Z”  to  label  some  of  the 
subjects  with  which  seamen  should 
familiarize  themselves.  A-N  listed  the 
subjects  which  every  man  on  board 
ship  should  know  and  0-Z  listed  the 
subjects  which  seamen,  second  class, 
should  know.  A few  examples,  selected 
at  random,  are  as  follows: 

A— Discipline  and  Duty. 

E— Rules  Regarding  Salutes  and  Na- 
val Customs. 

I— The  aim  and  object  of  all  General 
Drills. 

N— Athletics;  the  attention  given  them 
in  the  Navy. 

d— Boats;  types,  nomenclatures;  gear, 
duties  of  a boatkeeper. 

R—Deck  Seamanship. 

W— Artillery. 

Z— Signals. 

This  system  has  been  replaced  by  the 
training  courses  now  in  use.— Ed. 
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Permanent  Appointment  as  CPO 

Sir:  When  I made  chief  on  20 
Aug  1945,  all  men  advanced  to  this 
rate  were  on  a temporary  basis.  On 
20  Aug  1946,  1 was  “appointed  to 
pay  grade  one,”  rather  than  being 
given  a so-called  permanent  ap- 
pointment. 

I understand  that  an  appointment 
to  pay  grade  one  and  a permanent 
appointment  are  the  same  thing,  and 
that  my  permanent  appointment 
status  may  be  counted  from  the  date 
that  I was  appointed  to  pay  grade 
one.— R.D.S.,  BMC,  usn. 

• You  are  correct.  The  tempor- 
ary rates  were  dropped  and  there- 
fore have  no  meaning.  Appointment 
to  pay  grade  one  and  permanent 
appointment  are  the  same.  In  your 
case,  you  are  considered  to  have 
served  in  permanent  appointment 
status  since  20  Aug  1946.— Ed. 


Counting  Time  for  Retirement 

Sir:  Mine  is  a complicated  situation. 
I was  originally  commissioned  ensign 
from  CPO  on  16  Sep  1943.  After  ad- 
vancing to  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  on 
1 Jan  1945,  1 was  reverted  to  CPO  on 
13  Jan  1947.  On  16  Nov  1951  I was 
recommissioned  lieutenant,  junior  grade, 
with  date  of  rank  29  Aug  1949. 

Does  time  served  in  commissioned 
status  before  reversion  to  enlisted  status 
count  for  retirement  purposes?  When 
does  the  commissioned  service  time  be- 
gin for  the  reappointment,  29  Aug  1949 
or  16  Nov  1951? 

If  a temporary  officer  is  reverted  to 
enlisted  status  before  the  completion  of 
10  years’  commissioned  service,  and 
later  completed  his  30  years  in  the  Fleet 
Reserve,  would  he  be  retired  with  tlie 
highest  rank  satisfactorily  held  before 
30  Jun  1946  or  highest  rank  held  during 


his  naval  career?— R.  L.  M.,  LT,  usn. 

• Your  time  .served  in  commissioned 
status  before  reversion  to  enlisted  status 
counts  for  retirement  purposes.  Your 
commissioned  service  time  for  reappoint- 
ment began  on  16  Nov  1951. 

If  a temporary  officer  is  reverted  to 
enlisted  status  before  completion  of  10 
years’  commissioned  service  and  later 
completes  his  30  years  in  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve, he  would  retire  with  the  highest 
rank  held  before  30  Jun  1946.— Ed. 

Choice  of  Last  Duty 

Sir:  I understand  that  when  I apply 
for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  that 
the  Bureau  will  transfer  me  to  the  naval 
activity  nearest  my  home  for  my  last 
six  months  of  active  duty.  Is  this  cor- 
rect?-J.  J.  D.,  SKC,  usn. 

• No.  Such  requests  are  disapproved, 
because  their  approval  would  result  in 
prohibitive  overmanning  of  certain 
naval  activities,  and  further  aggravate  a 
personnel  situation  already  plagued  with 
a shortage  of  trained  petty  officers.  The 
widespread  misconception  concerning 
reassignment  apparently  stems  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel’s  practice  of 
assigning  personnel  completing  thirty 
years’  active  service  to  the  area  of  their 
choice,  after  their  retirement  date  has 
been  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  their  last  six  months  of  active 
duty.— Ed. 

Dependents'  Travel  to  Japan 

Sir:  Is  it  true  that  dependents  are  not 
allowed  to  travel  to  Japan?  If  so,  when 
did  this  order  go  into  effect?- D.  V.  B., 
HM2,  USN. 

• Your  dependents  may  travel  to 
Japan;  however,  you  must  first  obtain 
approval  for  this  travel  from  Commander 
Naval  Forces,  Far  East.  Prior  approval 
is  necessary  because  dependent  housing 
is  quite  limited  in  this  area.— Ed. 


Ship  Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  or- 
ganizations will  be  carried  in  this 
column  from  time  to  time.  In  planning 
a reunion,  best  results  will  be  obtained 
by  notifying  The  Editor,  All  Hands 
Magazine,  Room  1809,  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Department,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  four  or  more  months  in 
advance. 

• The  Barnacles  — Officers  who 
served  in  the  Ninth  Naval  District 
before  World  War  II  will  hold  their 
third  reunion  on  10  Dec  1955,  at 
5:30  p.m.  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Ar- 
mory on  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 
111.  For  further  information,  write  to 
Albert  F.  Block,  Ripley  Bldg.,  Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

• uss  Osceola  (YTB  129),  and 
(YO  20)— Crew  members  of  these 
ships  during  1918-1919  interested  in 
holding  a reunion  in  1956  should 
contact  John  M.  Greenwood,  Dredge 
Harbor,  Riverside  Ser.  Number  161- 
87-96,  New  Jersey. 


Does  Reserve  Bill  Affect  A4e? 

Sm:  Does  the  new  Reserve  Bill  affect 
me?  I have  been  on  active  duty  with 
the  Reserve  since  December  1954,  and 
before  that  was  a member  of  tlie  inac- 
tive Reserve.— H.  D.,  AT3,  usnr. 

• You  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955,  Public  Law 
305  (84th  Congress),  since  your  date 
of  enlistment  was  prior  to  the  date  ef- 
fective in  the  law. 

Under  this  law,  men  enlisting  in  the 
armed  forces  for  the  first  time  on  or  after 
10  Aug  1955  will  have  a six-year  obliga- 
tion. 

Since  you  were  a member  of  the 
armed  forces  before  this  date,  your  sta- 
tus remains  unchanged  and  you  have  an 
eight-year  obligation.— Ed. 
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These  Men  Built  Your  Navy's  Tradition 


A ROLL  CALL  OF  Navymen  since  the  first  “United 
^ States  Ship”  put  to  sea  would  yield  many  names 
whose  owners  have  left  their  mark  on  Uncle  Sam’s  sea 
service.  Some  of  these  men  were  national  heroes;  others 
were  little  known  outside  naval  and  military  circles. 
But  they  all  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common-.  They 
helped  shape  the  Navy  yovi  know  today. 

You’ll  find  47  Navymen  in  this  group  of  “Men  Who 
Made  Naval  History.”  They  cover  a period  froin  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century.  And  just  in  case  you  discover  that 
someone  has  been  left  out  who  you  think  ought  to  be 
included,  you  should  know  something  about  the  method 
of  selection.  First  of  all,  a 
man  by  a single  great  act  or 
one  particular  achievement 
may  have  earned  for  him- 
self a spot  an  this  list.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might  have 
won  this  distinction  as  a re- 
sult of  years  of  Navy  career 
service.  Perhaps  he  was 
responsible  for  a victory  at 
sea,  or  he  may  have  devel- 
oped a new  piece  of  equip- 
ment, or  influenced  strategy 
and  tactics.  In  some  cases 
it  will  appear  that  the  se- 
lectee may  merely  be  repre- 
sentative of  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  other  Navymen 
icho  performed  equally  valuable  services  but  who  unfor- 
tunately received  less  recognition.  And  finally,  a man 
may  have  been  selected  because  he  represents  a cer- 
tain characteristic,  .such  as  loyalty  or  reliability— attri- 
butes which  have  helped  to  shape  the  Navy  of  today 
as  much  as  the  most  potoerful  ordnance  development 
or  the  fastest  ships. 

Most— but  not  all— of  the  men  cited  here  are  high 
ranking— admirals,  commodores,  or  at  the  least  captains. 
But  remember,  they  all  got  their  start  in  the  Navy  much 
lower  down  the  ladder,  like  Boatswain’s  Mate  Reuben 
James  or  Lieutenant  John  P.  Downes.  No  man  ever 
won  a battle  alone,  and  such  commanders  as  John 
Paul  Jones,  Preble  and  Farragut  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  their  debt  to  the  mates,  gunners,  fore- 
top captains,  midshipmen  and  powder  monkeys— all  of 
the  men  who  served  with  them  and  made  their  victories 
possible. 

The  fact  that  only  47  men  are  cited  here  does  not 
minimize  the  work  of  others.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
complete  list.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  through  their 
quiet  devotion  to  duty,  through  their  persistent  efforts 
in  behalf  of  new  fangled  ideas  and  inventions,  many 
others  could  qualify  with  equal  validity.  Notable  among 
the  names  missfng  from  this  list  are  those  of  David 
Bushnell.  who  invented  a submarine  that  was  actually 
u.sed  in  the  Revolutionary  War  (All  Hands,  November 
1951,  p.  59),  Robert  Fulton,  inventor  of  the  .steamship 
(All  Hands,  March  1952,  p.  59),  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
who  wrote  the  famed  manual  on  navigation  (All 
Hands,  October  1955,  p.  12),  Gideon  Welles,  Secre- 


tary of  the  Navy  irt  the  Civil  War  and  other  SecNavs, 
not  to  mention  presidents  of  the  United  States,  subma- 
rine inventor  John  Holland  (All  Hands,  April  1953, 
p.  2,  and  April,  1955,  p.  28),  and  the  admirals  William 
Sampson  and  Winfield  Schley  (All  Hands,  May  1953, 
p.  59).  If  we’ve  left  out  your  choices  drop  us  a line, 
giving  the  reasons  for  making  your  selection. 

Note  also  that  this  roundup  of  names  stops  with  the 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  History  will  add  dozens 
more  who  have  helped  shape  the  Navy  in  the  past 
several  decades.  Here’s  the  list. 

John  Paul  Jones  (1747-1792)  was  commissioned  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1775, 
and  his  fame  rests  primarily 
upon  his  singular  accom- 
plishments at  sea,  as  com- 
mander of  Ranger,  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  Alfred  and 
several  other  craft.  But  aside 
from  such  exploits,  Jones 
played  a remarkable  role  in 
the  formative  years  of  this 
country,  hoisting  the  Ameri- 
can flag  the  first  time  it  was 
displayed  on  the  ocean,  re- 
ceiving the  first  official  rec- 
ognition accorded  the  flag 
by  a foreign  power,  giving 
that  flag  its  baptism  of  fire 
at  sea.  The  “energies,  the 
professional  capacity,  the  indomitable  determination 
and  dauntless  scorn  of  death  which  marked  John  Paul 
Jones  above  all  his  fellows”  make  his  memory  a living 
force  throughout  the  naval  service.  He  still  serves  as 
an  inspiration  to  students  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where 
his  remains  are  enshrined. 

Samuel  Tucker  (1747-1883)  was  a merchant  skipper 
who  was  commissioned  a captain  in  the  Revolutionary 
Navy  in  March  1777,  taking  command  of  the  frigate 
Boston  some  months  later.  After  delivering  the  U.  S. 
Minister  John  Adams  to  France  and  taking  a number 
of  prizes.  Tucker  was  himself  captured  when  the  city 
of  Charleston  fell  to  the  enemy  (May  1780).  A year 
later  he  was  released,  took  command  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Thorn,  a Britisher  which  he  had  captured  in  1799,  and 
continued  to  take  prizes.  Although  he  was  recaptured. 
Tucker  managed  to  escape  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  returned  to  active  service  during  the  War  of 
1812,  and  made  a brilliant  capture  of  the  British  pri- 
vateer Crown  which  had  been  harassing  the  Maine 
coast. 

John  Barry  (1745-1803)  contributed  to  the  Navy  the 
same  aggressive  spirit  and  indomitable  drive  for  victory 
which  marked  his  contemporaries  of  Revolutionary 
times.  In  1776  while  commanding  the  brig  Lexington, 
Barry  led  his  men  in  the  capture  of  the  British  tender 
Edward— the  first  British  ship  taken  by  a commissioned 
American  ship.  Commodore  Barry  was  also  the  Navy’s 
third  commander-in-chief. 


Fighting  on  deck  of  Serapis — 1779 
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Nicholas  Biddle  (1750-1778)  a shipmate  of  Nelson, 
entered  the  British  navy  in  1770,  hut  returned  to  his 
native  land  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  com- 
mand of  Andrea  Doria,  a 14-gun  brig,  Biddle  made 
prizes  of  10  enemy  vessels  in  a satisfyingly  short  time. 
Appointed  by  Congress  to  command  the  32-gun  Ran- 
dolph, Biddle  continued  to  display  unsurpassed  activity, 
zeal  and  intelligence— until  he  perished  in  a blaze  of 
glory.  Cruising  near  Barbados  with  four  small  vessels 
of  war,  Randolph  came  upon  the  64-gun  British  ship- 
of-the-line  Yarmotith.  Ordering  his  small  vessels  to 
safety,  Biddle  tackled  his  outsized  opponent  by  firing 
a broadside  into  her.  Some  20  minutes  of  brisk  action 
followed  before  an  explosion  shook  Randolph.  Biddle 
and  310  crewmen  were  lost  with  the  vessel. 

John  Rodgers  (1772-1838)  had  seen  years  of  merchant 
service  before  he  became  (1798)  a lieutenant  in  the 
new  U.  S.  Navy.  He  served  against  the  Barbary  pirates 
and,  in  1805,  succeeded  to  command  of  the  squadron 
engaged  in  the  Tripolitan  War.  Later,  Rodgers  com- 
manded President,  which  had  been  ordered  to  stop 
British  impressment  of  American  seamen.  Encountering 
a British  ship,  he  gave  chase  and  overhauled  her.  In 
the  subsequent  battle  the  British  vessel  Little  Belt  was 
defeated.  This  was  one  of  the  incidents  leading  to  the 
War  of  1812,  in  which  Rodgers  was  wounded  by  an 
explosion  of  one  of  his  own  guns.  He  later  served  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Commissioners  (1815- 
24,  1827-37). 


Thomas  Truxtun  (1755-1822)  went  to  sea  early,  in 
merchant  vessels.  In  the  American  Revolution  he  served 
the  patriots  as  a privateer  and  took  many  British  prizes. 
When  the  U.  S.  Navy  came  into  being  in  1794,  he  left 
merchantmen,  becoming  master  of  Constellation  and 
taking  part  in  the  naval  troubles  with  France  and 
England.  Constellation  captured  the  French  frigate 
L’Insurgente  in  1799  and  defeated  La  Vengeance  in 
battle  in  1800,  though  the  French  vessel  escaped  cap- 
ture because  a storm  injured  Constellation.  Perhaps 
Commodore  Truxtun’s  greatest  contribution  to  the  Navy 


lay  in  his  al)ility  as  a navigator  and  seaman.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  discuss  the  \’alue  of  tlie  Culf  Stream 
to  navigation. 

Benjamin  Stoddert  (1751-1813)  was  a Continental  Army 
cavalry  captain  who  “joined”  the  Navy  after  severe 
wounds  made  him  unfit  for  active  service.  He  was 
appointed  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  May  1798, 
remaining  in  the  post  until  March  1801.  Stoddert’s  tact, 
industry  and  judgment  joined  with  his  mercantile  ex- 
perience to  make  him  invaluable  to  the  formation  of 
our  first  Navy.  When  Stoddert  became  Secretary,  the 
bulk  of  the  Navy  eonsisted  of  the  frigates  Constitution, 
Constellation,  and  United  States;  by  the  latter  part  of 
1799  the  Navy  had  in  commission  five  frigates  and 
23  sloops-of-war. 

David  Porter  (1780-1843),  appointed  a midshipman 
in  1798,  saw  his  first  service  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  the  war  with  Tripoli.  Caf)tured  with  Philadelphia 
in  1803  (off  the  Tripoli  coast)  Porter  remained  a pris- 
oner until  peace  was  declared  in  1805.  He  returned  to 
the  fore  during  the  War  of  1812,  capturing  several 
vessels  including  Alert,  a British  man-of-war.  Round- 
ing Cape  Horn  in  Essex,  (the  first  American  man-of-war 
to  enter  the  Pacifie),  Porter  cruised  the  Pacific  warring 
on  British  whalers.  His  actions  immobilized  British 
trade  in  the  area.  He  took  formal  possession  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands  in  November  1813,  but  this  act  was 
not  recognized  by  the  government.  His  ship  was  cap- 
tured, but  only  after  plaving  an  important  role  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

Edward  Preble  (1761-1807)  made  his  first  cruise  on 
board  a privateer  during 
1777-78.  In  1779  he  became 
a midshipman  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Marine,  then  en- 
tered the  merehant  service. 
In  1799  he  accepted  a 
lieutenant’s  commission  in 
tlie  U.  S.  Navy,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  captain  within  a 
year.  In  1803  Preble,  com- 
manding a squadron  headed 
by  Constitution,  opened 
and  successfully  concluded 
negotiations  which  averted 
a war  with  Morocco.  Preble 
then  proceeded  to  blockade 
Tripoli,  where  Philadelphia  had  run  aground  and  her 
captured  crew  was  being  held  for  ransom.  From  Novem- 
ber 1803  until  his  relief  on  10  Sep  1804  Preble  con- 
tinued the  blockade  and  harassment  of  the  pirate  strong- 
hold, thus  playing  a major  role  in  the  eventual  release 
of  Bainbridge  and  his  Philadelphia  crewmen,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  piracy  which  had  long  plagued 
Mediterranean  shipping. 

William  Bainbridge  (1774-1833),  already  an  experienced 
sea  captain,  joined  the  Navy  in  1798  when  war  with 
France  threatened.  In  1800  Bainbridge,  delivering  trib- 
ute money  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  for  the  release  of 
American  seamen,  was  forced  by  the  Dey  to  sail  under 


also  entered  the  Navy 
immediately  began  the 


Joshua  Barney  (1759-1818) 
early  in  the  Revolution.  He 
daring  exploits  which  re- 
sulted in  his  being  captured 
by  the  British  three  times. 

Later  Barney  served  in  the 
Freneh  navy,  and  engaged 
in  large-seale  privateering 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

Given  the  task  of  halting  the 
British  push  up  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  July  1814,  Barney 
delayed  their  drive  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  When  the  British 
did  land  Barney  rushed  Ma- 
rines and  sailors  to  nearby 
Bladensburg,  Md.,  where  he 
held  the  center  of  the  line 
until  outflanked.  The  intrepid  Barney  was  wounded  and 
captured  during  the  fighting  in  that  battle. 
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the  Turkish  flag  to  Constantinople— an  insult  that  con- 
tributed to  the  American  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Barbary  States.  Commanding  Philadelphia  during  the 
Tripoli  war,  Bainbridge  captured  the  Moorish  frigate 
Meshaboha.  When  his  ship  ran  aground  he  was  cap- 
tured, but  rescued  after  Decatur’s  daring  destruction 
of  Philadelphia.  He  was  in  command  of  Constitution 
when  she  met  and  captured  the  British  frigate  Java 
in  December  1812.  In  1815  Bainbridge  established  the 
school  for  naval  officers  at  Boston.  Bainbridge  subse- 
quentl)'  acted  as  chief  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Commis- 
sioners. 


Reuben  James  (1776-1838)  was  an  enlisted  boatswain’s 
mate,  born  in  Delaware.  Entering  the  Navy  as  a boy, 
he  served  under  Commodore  Truxtun  in  Constellation 
and  took  part  in  engagements  with  Ulnsurgente  and 
La  Vengeance.  He  was  active  in  the  operations  against 
Tripoli  in  1803-05  and  was  one  of  the  boarding  party 
under  Decatur  which  set  fire  to  Philadelphia  after  her 
capture.  Reuben  James  is  credited  with  saving  the 
life  of  Captain  Decatur  when,  in  a hand-to-hand  fight, 
Decatur  was  knocked  down  by  a Tripolitan  and  the 
scimitar  of  another  wa?  about  to  fall  on  him.  James 
deliberately  took  the  blow  intended  for  his  commander, 
but  recovered  and  followed  his  captain  to  other  ships 
and  other  battles.  James,  along  with  Decatur,  was  cap- 
tured on  board  President  .after  her  six-hour  running 
fight  with  the  British  squadron  on  15  Jan  1815.  James 
is  representative  of  all  those  Navymen  whose  courage 
and  loyalty  have  become  part  of  the  Navy  tradition. 


Isaac  Hull  (1773-1843),  commander  of  Enterprise  and 
Argus  in  the  Tripolitan  war,  took  command  of  Consti- 
tution in  1810— and  proceeded  to  participate  in  the  first 
measure  of  strength  between  a British  and  an  American 
frigate.  Early  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  slipped  Constitu- 
tion out  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  made  his  way  through 
the  British  blockade  to  Boston  harbor.  On  19  Aug  1812, 
Constitution  met  Guerriere  in  one  of  America’s  great 
sea  battles.  Captain  Hull’s  superior  ship  handling,  tac- 
tics and  gunnery  forced  the  British  vessel  to  surrender. 

Jacob  Jones  (1768-1850)  entered  the  Navy  in  1799 
as  a midshipman.  During  the  war  against  the  Barbary 
corsairs  he  was  captured  along  with  Philadelphia  and 

her  crew,  but  later  released. 
In  October  1812,  Jones  com- 
manded the  18-gun  sloop 
Wasp  in  capturing  the  Brit- 
ish Frolic,  but  lost  both  ships 
to  the  74-gun  Poictiers.  Re- 
leased once  more,  he  skip- 
pered the  captured  frigate 
Macedonmn.  Later  he  com- 
manded squadrons  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  helped  to 
vanquish  the  Algerian  pi- 
rates. He  also  served  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  Naval 
Board  and  as  governor  of 
the  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Isaac  Chauncey  (1772-1840)  also  entered  the  Navy  in 
1799  and  served  in  the  hostilities  with  France  and  the 
Tripolitan  War.  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was  given 
command  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  establishing  his 
headquarters  at  Sackets  Harbor.  Here  he  assembled  a 
formidable  fleet.  In  1813  he  defeated  a British  squadron 
at  York  Bay  and  aided  the  Army  in  taking  York  (now 
Toronto)  and  Fort  George.  He  later  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  and  served 
on  the  Naval  Board  of  Commissioners. 

William  H.  Allen  (1784-1813)  entered  the  Navy  in 
1800.  He  was  third  lieutenant  of  Chesapeake  when  she 
was  captured  by  Leopard  in  1807,  and  was  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  frigate  United  States  when  she  captured 
Macedonian  (October  1812).  In  1813  Allen  ran  the 
British  blockade  in  the  brig  Argus,  delivered  a new 
ambassador  to  France— and  headed  for  enemy  shipping 
in  the  Irish  Sea.  Under  his  inspired  leadership,  Argus 
accounted  for  19  merchantmen  before  His  Majesty’s 
brig  Pelican  forced  the  ship  to  surrender.  Allen  died 
of  wounds  the  day  after  his  ship  was  captured. 

James  Lawrence  (1781-1813)  entered  the  Navy  in  1798 
and  saw  his  first  important  service  in  the  Tripolitan 
War.  He  commanded  Enterprise  under  Decatur  and 
participated  in  David  Porter’s  gallant  attack  on  Tripoli 
and  in  the  burning  of  Philadelphia.  Commanding  Hornet 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  Lawrence  met  and 
defeated  the  British  brig  of  war  Peacock  off  the  coast 
of  South  America.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  and 
given  command  of  Chesapeake  in  1813,  with  orders 
to  proceed  northward  from  Boston  and  intercept  Can- 
ada-bound supply  ships.  On  his  way  out  he  met  and 


Stephen  Decatur  (1779-1820)  also  joined  the  Na 
1798  and  rose  to  fame  in 
the  Tripolitan  war.  In  1804 
he  led  his  men  into  Tripoli 
harbor  to  destroy  Bain- 
bridge’s  frigate  Philadelphia 
which  had  run  aground  and 
been  captured.  They  man- 
aged to  board  the  frigate 
and  set  her  afire,  and  Deca- 
tur won  his  captaincy  for 
the  feat.  Commanding  three 
vessels  in  the  War  of  1812, 
with  United  States  as  his 
flagship,  Decatur  captured 
the  British  frigate  Mace- 
donian —before  the  British 
blockade  rendered  him 
powerless  until  the  peace 
had  actually  been  signed.  Without  knowledge  of  the 
settlement,  however,  Decatur  put  to  sea  in  President, 
outrunning  three  ships  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  a 
fourth  before  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  In  the  so-called 
Algerine  War  of  1815,  Decatur  used  his  squadron  to 
force  peace  terms  on  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  obtain 
reparations  from  the  Barbary  powers.  Then,  as  one  of 
three  Naval  Commissioners  from  the  period  1815  to 
1820,  Decatur  wielded  powerful  influence  over  naval 
affairs.  In  addition  to  a career  studded  with  incidents 
of  reckless  braver>-,  Decatur  is  remembered  for  the 
stubborn  patriotism  which  led  him  to  make  a fervent 
toast  at  Norfolk,  a toast  which  ended,  “may  she  always 
be  in  the  right;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong.” 
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engaged  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  which  had  been 
blockading  Boston.  His  words,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship!” 
shouted  as  he  was  carried  from  tlie  deck,  mortally 
wounded,  became  a popular  naval  battle  cry. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (1785-1819)  was  appointed  a mid- 
shipman in  1799,  when  he  was  only  14.  He  served  in 
the  war  with  the  Barbary  States,  was  firomoted  to 
lieutenant  (1807)  and  from  1807  to  1809  was  engaged 
in  building  gunboats.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  was  com- 
missioned to  build,  equip  and  man  a fleet  at  Erie,  Pa. 
On  10  Sep  1813  Perry’s  fleet  engaged  a British  force 
in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  When  uss  Lawrence,  Perry’s 
flagship,  was  reduced  to  ruins,  he  transferred  to  Niagara 
and  shortly  forced  the  British  to  surrender.  His  report 
of  the  battle— “We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours”— has  become  famous.  That  victory  made  Perry  a 
national  hero  and  gave  the  United  States  control  of 
Lake  Erie. 

John  P.  Downes  (1784-1854)  first  made  a name  for 
himself  as  Commodore  Porter’s  “strong  right  arm”  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812.  When  10-year-old  Midshipman 
David  G.  Farragut  reported  aboard  Essex  at  Norfolk 
in  1811,  he  reported  to  Lieutenant  Downes  who  was 
executive  officer  and  first  lieutenant.  Later,  when  Porter 
and  Essex  had  captured  a dozen  British  whalers  around 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  best  whaler  was  armed  and 
“sworn  in”  as  uss  Essex  Junior,  LT  John  Downes  com- 
manding. In  1819  Downes  sailed  Macedonian  to  Cali- 
fornia, becoming  the  second  U.  S.  Navy  skipper  to 
touch  our  Pacific  coast.  Then,  as  commander  of  Potomac, 
he  called  at  Sumatra  in  1832  to  bring  to  justice  the 
murderers  of  a Salem  clip- 
per’s crew— and  proceeded 
to  make  Potomac  the  second 
American  warship  to  girdle 
the  globe. 

Thomas  Macdonoush  (1783- 
1 825 ) had  seen  three  years’ 
service  when  he  headed  for 
Tripoli  in  1803  on  board 
the  ill-fated  Philadelphia.  At 
Gibraltar,  however,  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  a captured 
frigate,  thereby  missing  the 
imprisonment  which  befell 
his  shipmates.  Then,  serv- 
ing under  Stephen  Decatur, 
he  took  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Philadelphia  and  the  attacks  on  Tripolitan  gun- 
boats. Macdonough  resigned  bis  commission  in  1808, 
but  returned  to  duty  early  in  the  War  of  1812.  Charged 
with  building  a small  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  into  a 
force  strong  enough  to  hold  the  British  in  check,  Mac- 
donough soon  earned  himself  the  title  “Hero  of  Lake 
Champlain.”  With  14  vessels  mounting  86  guns  he 
defeated  a force  of  16  vessels  mounting  95  guns,  the 
battle  taking  place  near  Plattsburg  and  constituting 
one  of  the  significant  naval  battles  in  early  U.  S.  history. 

John  Percival  (1779-1862)  was  appointed  a master’s 
mate  in  1799,  a midshipman  in  1800,  and  discharged 
under  the  peace  establishment  act  of  1801.  He  then 


entered  the  merchant  service,  only  to  be  impressed 
by  tbe  British  and  sent  aboard  hbms  Victory,  which  was  ! 
soon  captured  by  a Spanish  vessel.  Percival  was  put  in 
command  of  the  prize  and  ordered  to  Madeira.  There 
he  and  other  impressed  American  seamen  managed  to 
escape  to  uss  George  Washington  and  return  home. 
Percival  distinguished  himself  on  4 Jul  1813  in  a bor- 
rowed fishing  smack.  Manning  her  with  36  volunteers, 
well-armed  and  well-concealed,  he  loaded  the  deck 
with  produce  and  headed  for  Eagle,  the  tender  for 
Poictiers,  a 74-gun  Britisher.  At  a given  signal  the  33 
concealed  crewmen  rose  from  hiding  and  commenced 
firing.  Eagle’s  men  were  so  taken  by  surprise  that  they 
took  refuge  below  decks,  not  even  waiting  to  haul  down 
their  colors.  Percival  then  proceeded  to  New  York  with 
his  prize.  He  again  distinguished  himself  in  April  1814, 
during  the  action  in  which  uss  Peacock  captured  the 
British  “bragging  ship”  Epervier. 

James  Biddle  (1783-1848),  another  of  the  Navy’s  mid- 
shipmen in  1800,  found  himself  first  lieutenant  of  Wa.sp 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  led  the  board- 
ing party  which  captured  the  British  Frolic,  only  to 
lose  her  and  themselves  when  a British  ship-of-the-line 
appeared.  Released  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  he 
assumed  command  of  the  sloop  Hornet  and  once  again 
tangled  with  the  British.  Biddle  had  just  managed  to 
capture  Penguin,  a superior  British  vessel,  when  another 
ship-of-the-line  appeared.  This  time  Biddle  managed 
to  get  away,  only  to  find  when  he  reached  a port  that  i 
peace  had  been  declared.  Later,  Biddle  took  formal  i 
possession  of  tbe  Oregon  country  for  the  U.  S.,  helping 
to  establish  a claim  which  later  became  very  important. 

He  also  spent  much  time  in 
protecting  U.  S.  shipping 
in  South  American  waters,  j 

where  the  rights  of  neutrals  j 

were  being  violated.  In  j 

1846  he  negotiated  the  first  ! 

treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and 
China. 

Samuel  C.  Reid  ( 1783-1861 ) 
was  a Connecticut  Yankee 
who  first  went  to  sea  at  age 
1 1 . He  later  served  as  an  act- 
ing midshipman  in  uss  Balti- 
more of  Commodore  Trux- 
tun’s  West  India  Squad- 
ron. Reid  is  credited  with 
one  of  the  most  remarkable 
naval  battles  on  record,  fought  during  the  War  of  1812 
while  he  was  in  command  of  General  Armstrong,  a pri- 
vateer brig  of  seven  guns  and  90  men.  At  Fayal,  on  26 
and  27  Sep  1814,  Reid  was  attacked  by  the  boats  of 
Plantagenet,  74  guns;  Rota,  44  guns  and  Carnation,  18 
guns.  Reid  succeeded  in  thorougbly  disabling  and  de- 
feating the  enemy,  but  was  forced  to  scuttle  bis  own  j 
vessel  to  prevent  her  capture.  American  casualties  in  the  i 
engagement  were  two  killed,  seven  wounded;  British 
losses  amounted  to  120  dead  and  130  wounded. 

Charles  Stewart  (1778-1869)  was  an  East  Indiaman 
skipper  who  received  a Navy  lieutenant’s  commission 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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Benjamin  Stoddert 

As  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he 
shaped  future  policy,  was  instrumental 
in  greatly  increasing  size  of  Fleet. 


Jacob  Jones 

A squadron  commander  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Med,  he  was  a strong  Commis- 
sioner and  Naval  Asylum  governor. 


John  Barry 


His  actions  on  Great  Lakes  in  War  of 
1812  helped  the  Army  take  Toronto  and 
Fort  George;  later  was  Commissioner. 


MEN 
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John  Paul  Jones 

In  his  personal  conduct,  his  bold  cour- 
age, his  skillful  tactics  and  strategy,  he 
set  up  standards  that  exist  to  this  day. 


John  Rodsers 


A merchant  skipper,  he  held  vigorous 
views  that  were  felt  in  his  role  as  Com- 
missioner and  early  Secretary  of  War. 


Isaac  Hull 

A distinguished  commander  of  the 
30st-Revolutionary  period,  he  did  much 
o establish  professional  standards. 


A hard-bitten  New  England  skipper,  he 
was  a fine  example  of  the  heroic  Navy 
captains  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Isaac  Chauncey 


Samuel  Tucker 


One  of  the  first  men  to  be  commissioned 
he  was  also  instrumental  in  encourag- 
ing construction  of  naval  vessels. 


David  Porter 

First  to  sail  a U.S.  man-of-war  around 
Cape  Horn,  he  raided  British  ships  in 
Pacific,  discovered  Marquesas  Islands. 


William  H.  AIK 

He  provided  outstain 
enterprise,  seamansi 
actions  against  eneniii 


Edward  Preble 

Best  known  for 
pirates  in  Med,  he 
ence  on  rising  gen 


Ilci 

larVig  example  of 
iihi  and  daring  in 
emiin  War  of  1812. 


Joshua  Barney 

Another  "Old  Navy"  captain,  veteran 
of  the  Revolution  and  War  of  1812,  he 
was  tough,  shrewd,  an  expert  seaman. 


Stephen  Decatur 

Best  known  for  destruction  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  a brilliant  seaman,  and 
early  Commissioner  of  Naval  Affairs. 


OI  iver  Hazard  Perry 

A brilliant  fighter,  as  he  proved  in 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  he  was  also  one 
of  the  Navy's  earliest  ship  builders. 


Thomas  Truxtun 

As  skipper  of  Constellation,  he  showed 
skill  fighting,  but  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion was  as  a navigator  and  seaman. 


Reuben  James 

He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  on  out- 
standing example  of  heroism  and 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  shipmates. 
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Nicholas  Biddle 

In  his  final  contest  at  two-to-one  odds, 
he  demonstrated  the  value  of  taking  a 
calculated  loss  to  protect  the  main  fleet. 


William  Bainbridge 

Active  in  War  of  1812  and  campaign 
against  Tripoli  pirates,  he  had  great  in- 
fluence among  junior  officers  of  time. 


James  Lawrence 

Another  brilliant  commander  who  did 
so  much  to  establish  a tradition  for 
the  young  Navy  in  War  of  1812. 


John  P.  Downes 

He  exemplifies  the  loyal  junior  officer 
and  right  hand  man  whose  reliability 
accounts  for  success  in  difficult  missions. 
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MEN  WHO  MADE  NAVAL  HISTORY 


|o  Thomas  Macdonough 


Another  ex-Philadelphian,  outnumbered 
and  out  gunned,  he  won  a historically 
significant  victory  on  Lake  Champlain. 


John  Percival 


He  demonstrated  that  it  isn't  necessary  to 
hold  high  rank  to  achieve  honor  and 
distinction  in  action  and  organization. 


|o  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 


His  work  did  much  to  shape  the  trend  to- 
ward the  scientific  approach  to  seamanship 
which  was  displacing  earlier  "Old  Navy." 


The  "New  Navy"  began  to  shape  up 
ot  rapidly  as  a result  of  his  contributions 

> in  the  field  of  ordnance  and  design. 


Franklin  Buchanan 


Another  representative  of  the  "New  Navy," 
he  made  contributions  during  his  long  naval 
career  in  scholarship  and  diplomacy. 


Henry  Walke 


A brilliant  Civil  War  officer,  he  fought 
in  important  battles  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  skippered  one  of  the  first  iron-dads. 


James  Biddle 


Not  only  a fighting  sea  captain,  he  also 
found  that  the  needs  of  the  service  re- 
quired him  to  be  an  explorer  and  diplomat. 


Robert  Field  Stockton 


His  influence  was  felt  in  his  negotiations 
in  Liberia  and  California,  his  promotion  of 
a steam  Navy  legislation  to  end  flogging. 


John  Rodgers 


Representative  of  the  second  generation  na- 
val leaders,  he  devoted  much  of  his  career 
to  fields  of  exploration  and  administration. 
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Samuel  Reid 

i He  is  cited  as  an  example  of  sheer  heroism 
against  incredible  odds,  which,  if  shrewdly 
applied,  can  be  made  to  operate  favorably. 


Matthew  Perry 


I Best  known  for  his  treaty  with  Japan,  he 
also  pioneered  in  application  of  steam 
power  and  encouraged  naval  education- 


Charles  Stewart 


Serving  the  Navy  from  its  early  days 
through  the  Civil  War,  he  devoted  three- 
quarters  of  a century  to  the  sea  service. 


David  Farragut 


One  of  the  most  famous  of  U S admir- 
als, he  rounded  out  an  amazing  career 
from  War  of  1812  through  Civil  War. 


John  A Winslow 


I As  captain  of  Kearsarge,  he  did  much  to 
i keep  South  blockaded,  finally  found  and 
' sank  Alabama  off  Cherbourg,  France. 


William  B Cushing 


A man  of  action,  he  performed  deeds  dur- 
ing Civil  War  causing  him  to  be  personi- 
fied as  the  gallant,  successful  junior  officer. 
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Charles  Wilkes 


A frequently  controversial  figure,  he  was 
nevertheless  one  of  the  first  outstanding 
representatives  of  the  new,  scientific  Navy. 


George  Bancroft 


In  his  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment and  principles  of  the  Naval  Academy 


John  Gunnel  Talbot 

His  voyage  in  a small,  homemade  boat  af- 
ter loss  of  Saginaw  in  the  Pacific,  ranks 
with  greatest  adventure  stories  of  the  sea. 
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Foxhall  Alexander  Parker 


Another  ofFlcer  successful  not  only  in  com- 
bat but  also  as  an  engineer  and  tactician, 
he  helped  change  Navy  from  sail  to  steam. 


Georse  A.  Converse 


Influential  in  introducing  electricity  aboard 
ship,  he  was  among  those  who  caused  an 
acceleration  of  engineering  after  Civil  War. 


Benjamin  F.  Isherwood 

Another  engineer,  he  pioneered  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fast  cruisers.  A bureau  (Steam 
Engineering)  was  created  to  help  him  work. 


Georse  Wallace  Melville 


As  an  outstanding  engineer,  he  introduced 
many  innovations  and  also  participated  in 
the  crucial  Arctic  explorations  of  the  period 


Robert  Edwin  Peary 


Discovery  of  North  Pole  was  the  climax  of 
years  of  exploration  and  important  ethno- 
logical and  meteorological  observations. 


Alfred  Th  ayer  Mahan 


Through  his  lectures  and  writing  on  naval 
history,  he  established  a new  concept  of 
sea  power  as  a decisive  factor  in  warfare. 


George  Dewey 


His  capture  of  Manila  was  spectacular  but 
even  more  significant  was  the  planning  and 
foresight  which  made  this  victory  possible. 


Stephen  Bleecker  Luce 


Known  both  as  the  foremost  seaman  of  the 
time  and  as  father  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, he  worked  toward  an  improved  Navy. 


William  S.  Sims 


He  was  primarily  responsible  for  adoption 
of  the  convoy  system  during  WW  I,  and 
his  influence  on  gunnery  was  important. 
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(cont.)  in  1798,  and  proceeded  to  spend  71  of  his  91 
years  in  serviee.  Stewart  proved  an  al)Ie  commander  of 
everything  from  the  expedition  which  destroyed  Phila- 
delphia  at  Tripoli  to  the  Home  Squadron  ( 1842-43)  and 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  His  brilliant  command  of 
Constitution  in  1813-15  (War  of  1812),  during  which 
he  captured  the  14-gun  Piet  on,  20-gun  Cijane,  18-gun 
Levant  and  other  vessels,  brought  him  many  honors,  in- 
cluding a gold  medal,  the  thanks  of  Congre.ss  and  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Stewart  became  senior 
officer  of  the  Navy  in  1850, 
a position  which  he  held  un- 
til his  death. 

Charles  Wilkes  (1798- 
1877)  was  serving  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  when,  in 
1838,  he  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  a round-the- 
world  exploring  expedition. 

His  flagship,  the  sloop-of- 
war  Vincennes,  thus  became 
the  first  U.  S.  naval  vessel  to 
cirele  the  globe,  and  Wilkes 
the  first  U.  S.  Navy  skipper 
to  do  so.  He  began  his 
naval  career  on  1 Jan  1818 
as  a midshipman.  He  was 
commissioned  a lieutenant  in  1826,  following  tours  of 
duty  in  Mediterranean  and  Pacific  waters.  Beeause  of 
his  scientific  turn  of  mind,  Wilkes  served  from  1830 
to  1838  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Charts  and  Instru- 
ments, forerunner  of  the  Hydograiphic  Office  and  Naval 
Observatory.  On  the  above-mentioned  tour  of  explora- 
tion (1838-1842)  Wilkes  supervised  the  lUaking  of 
surveys  of  280  islands,  of  1500  miles  of  mostly  un- 
explored Antarctic  coast  and  of  800  miles  of  U.  S. 
Pacific  Northwest  coastline.  He  is  eredited  with  having 
proved  Antarctica  was  a continent,  and  Wilkes  Land 
eommemorates  his  explorations  there. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  (1806-1873),  by  his  work  as 
a hydrographer  and  oceanographer,  helped  to  shape 
every  other  navy  in  addition  to  our  own.  Appointed  a 
midshipman  in  1825,  he  saw  varied  sea  duty  until  per- 
manently lamed  in  1839.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Charles 
Wilkes  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Charts  and  Instru- 
ments. His  wind  and  current  charts  of  the  Atlantic 
soon  began  to  appear.  By  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
mariners  everywhere  he  broadened  the  scope  of  his 
valuable  charts,  cutting  the  sailing  time  on  many  routes 
and  earning  the  title  “Pathfinder  of  the  Seas.” 

Franklin  Buchanan  (1800-1874)  organized  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  and  served  as  its  first  super- 
intendent (1845-47),  some  30  years  after  he  was 
appointed  a midshipman.  In  1853,  as  skipper  of  Com- 
modore Perry’s  flagship  Susquehanna,  Buchanan  par- 
ticipated in  the  opening  of  Japan  to  world  trade,  being 
also  eredited  as  the  first  officer  of  that  expedition  to 
step  on  Japanese  soil.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  resigned  his  commission  to  enter  Confederate 
service. 

Robert  F.  Stockton  (1795-1866)  left  the  College  of  New 


Jersey  (now  Prineeton  University)  to  enter  the  U.  S. 
Navy  at  16  and  served  in  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
campaigns  against  the  Barbary  pirates.  He  negotiated 
in  1821,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
a territorial  concession  on  the  west  eoast  of  Africa— 
the  beginning  of  the  present-day  republic  of  Liberia. 
Before  he  left  the  Navy  in  1850  as  a commodore.  Stock- 
ton  had  also  spent  some  six  months  in  1845  during  the 
fighting  in  California  and  helped  to  establish  a pro- 
visional government.  An  early  advocate  of  a steam 
Navy,  he  also  designed  and  superintended  building  of 

steam  frigate  Princeton. 

Matthew  C.  Perry  (1794- 
1858),  appointed  a midship- 
man in  1809,  first  saw  ser- 
vice under  his  brother  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  in  Revenge. 
Although  Perry  is  best 
known  for  his  Japanese  ex- 
pedition and  mueh  of  his 
career  was  on  the  “quiet” 
side,  he  also  i^ioneered  in 
the  applieation  of  steam 
power  to  warships  and  en- 
couraged all  types  of  naval 
edueation.  He  was  ordered 
to  the  East  India  squadron 
in  March  1842  and  charged 
with  the  delieate  task  of  penetrating  isolationist  Japan. 
Much  careful  preparation  went  into  the  expedition  be- 
fore Perry  anchored  his  four-ship  squadron  (including 
the  powerful  steam  frigates  Mississippi  and  Susquehan- 
na) in  lower  Tokyo  Bay  on  8 Jul  1853.  On  14  July  he  pre- 
sented his  papers,  including  a letter  from  President 
Millard  Fillmore  requesting  protection  for  shipwrecked 
seamen  (heretofore  treated  badly),  the  right  to  buy 
coal,  and  the  opening  of  one  or  more  ports  to  trade. 
Perry  then  retired  to  the  China  coast,  returning  with 
an  increased  fleet  in  February  1854.  Commodore 
Perry’s  show  of  pomp  (at  which  he  was  expert)  and 
power  obviously  impressed  the  Japanese  rulers— and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  on  31  Mar  1854. 

David  G.  Farragut  (1801-1870)  has  been  ealled  “the 
most  famous  admiral  America  has  produced.”  Joining 
midshipman  ranks  in  1810  (at  the  age  of  10)  he  first 
served  under  David  Porter  in  the  frigate  Essex.  He 
eommanded  his  first  vessel  in  Porter’s  “Mosquito  Fleet,” 
operating  against  Gulf  and  Caribbean  pirates  (1823- 
24).  During  the  Mexiean  War  he  held  minor  blockade 
commands.  Then  he  established  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Yard  in  1854  and  was  commandant  there  until  1858. 
Farragut’s  reeord  as  an  ingenious  eommander  during 
the  Civil  War  brought  him  fame.  By  way  of  thanks  for 
his  serviee  in  the  South,  Congress  created  the  ranks  of 
viee  admiral  (1864)  and  admiral  (1866). 

George  Bancroft  (1800-1891),  primarily  a scholar  and 
historian,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
President  Polk  in  1845.  His  tenure  as  SecNav  was 
marked  by  establishment  of  the  Naval  Academy,  an 
institution  devised  and  organized  on  his  sole  initiative 
(by  an  ingenious  straining  of  exeeutive  authority). 

John  A.  Dahlgren  (1809-1870)  is  best  known  for  his 
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work  in  ordnance,  having  built  the  first  Navy  Ordnance 
laboratory,  perfected  the  famous  Dahlgren  heavy  guns 
(9"s  & ll"s),  introduced  howitzers  for  use  afloat  and 
ashore  and  served  twice  as  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance.  He  also  wrote  several  books  dealing  with 
ordnance. 

Henry  Walke  (1808-1896)  is  another  Civil  War  stal- 
wart who  received  his  early  training  in  the  Mexican 
War,  after  a midshipman’s  appointment  in  1827.  In 
wisely  removing  the  Pensacola,  Fla.,  garrison  to  New 
York  early  in  1861,  Walk6  was  guilty  of  a technical 
violation  of  orders;  however,  the  court-martial  sentence 
of  admonishment  was  lightly  carried  out,  and  his  sub- 
sequent service  on  the  Mississippi  River  was  outstand- 
ing. His  gunboats  supported  U.  S.  Grant  in  that  gen- 
erals first  Civil  War  Battle  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  in  Novem- 
ber 1861.  As  commander  of  Carondelet  Walke  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  victories  at  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis. 
Promoted  to  captain  in  July  1862,  he  commanded  the 
ironclad  ram  Lafayette  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and 
later  commanded  Sacramento  in  a search  for  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  AJaJ)ama  in  the  Atlantic.  He  became  a 
commodore  in  1866  and  was  retired  a RADM  in  1871. 

John  Rodgers  (1812-1882)  is  a son  of  the  John  Rodgers 
listed  above,  but  his  naval  service  is  somewhat  more 
\aried.  He  coiuhicted  exploring  e.xpeditions  in  the  north 
Pacific  and  off  the  coast  of 
China  from  1852  until  1855, 
making  valuable  surveys 
and  charts.  In  1855,  he  com- 
manded Vincennes  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Artie.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  M'ar  he  served 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  com- 
manding Galena  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Darling 
(1862)  and  the  monitor 
W eehawken  in  the  capture 
of  the  ironclad  Atlantic.  Fol- 
lowing service  in  South 
American  waters,  Rodgers 
took  command  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  and  was  in  command 
during  the  trouble  with 
Korean  forts.  Later  he  assumed  charge  of  the  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  and  was  superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  from  1877  until  1882. 

John  A.  Winslow  (1811-1873)  was  appointed  a mid- 
shipman in  1827,  served  throughout  the  Mexican 
War,  and  had  reached  the  rank  of  commander  by  1856. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  served  first  with  the  flotilla  oper- 
ating on  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  As  a captain  Wins- 
low skippered  Kearsarge  (1863-64)  in  pursuit  of  Con- 
federate cruisers  in  European  waters.  He  spotted  the 
celebrated  Alabama,  Raphael  Semmes  commanding,  at 
Cherbourg,  France,  on  14  Jun  1864.  Just  five  days  later 
Kearsarge  sank  Alabama  in  a unique  naval  engagement. 
Winslow  commanded  the  Gulf  Squadron  immediately 
after  the  war,  received  his  promotion  to  rear  admiral 
and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 


William  B.  Cushing  (1842-1874)  entered  the  Naval 
Academy  in  September  1857,  resigned  in  March  1861, 
and  immediately  joined  the  Navy  as  an  acting  master’s 
mate.  His  subsequent  service  during  the  Civil  War  was 
a succession  of  daredevil  exploits,  cleverly  planned, 
admirably  executed  and  invariably  successful.  Follow- 
ing the  war  he  served  at  home  and  abroad,  but  re- 
quested detachment  from  the  service  in  the  spring  of 
1874.  He  died  in  a government  hospital  months  later. 

John  G.  Talbot  ( 1844-1870)  was  serving  in  uss  Sflginaiu 
when  she  was  wrecked  on  Ocean  Island  during  a survey- 
ing expedition  in  1870.  He,  with  four  other  men,  volun- 
teered to  go  for  help  to  Honolulu,  the  nearest  port,  1200 
miles  away.  They  started  on  18  Nov  1870  in  an  open 
boat  of  their  own  construction,  finally  reaching  Kauai, 
T.  H.,  on  19  December,  after  great  privation  and  suffer- 
ing. Exhausted  and  unable  to  battle  the  surf  to  safety, 
Lieutenant  Talbot  and  three  of  the  men  drowned.  A 
tablet  in  the  Naval  Academy  chapel  commemorates  his 
heroism. 

Foxhall  a.  Parker  (1821-1879)  was  appointed  to  a mid- 
shipman’s billet  in  March  1839  and  held  a variety  of 
posts  before  the  Civil  War.  He  served  in  the  West  India 
squadron  in  Florida  against  the  Indians,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  a coastal  survey  expedition  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron.  His  Civil  War  service  ranged  from 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  and  leading  a troop  of 

soldiers  and  Marines  to  the 
relief  of  besieged  Matthews 
Court  House  (Va.)  to  com- 
manding a naval  battery  in 
the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter  (S.  C.).  Commis- 
sioned a captain  immediate- 
ly after  the  war,  Parker  in 
1872  drew  up  a code  of  sig- 
nals for  steam  tactics,  writ- 
ing textbooks  on  fleet  and 
squadron  tactics  under 
Steam,  and  on  use  of  the 
naval  howitzer  afloat  and 
ashore.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Institute,  organized 
on  9 Oct  1873. 

George  A.  Converse  (1844-1909)  was  one  of  the  first 
officers  connected  with  the  introduction  of  electricity 
aboard  men-of-war.  He  was  probably  the  pioneer  in 
the  experimentation  and  introduction  of  smokeless  pow- 
der in  the  Navy;  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  first 
torpedo  boat,  called  Lightning,  (built  for  the  Navy  in 
1876);  was  Chief  of  Bureaus  of  Equipment,  Ordnance 
and  Navigation  in  turn.  Was  well  known  as  a naval 
expert  on  ordnance,  especially  in  regard  to  torpedoes. 

Benjamin  F.  Isherwood  (1822-1915)  was  appointed  a 
first  assistant  engineer  in  1844;  served  during  the  Mexi- 
can War  in  uss  Princeton,  and  - was  chief  engineer  of 
the  steam  frigate  San  Jacinto.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  appointed  engineer  in  chief  of  the 
Navy,  and  so  important  were  his  services  considered 
that  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  was  created  for 
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him.  In  the  production  of  fast  cruisers  he  was  a pioneer, 
producing  this  class  against  most  violent  opposition. 
After  completion  of  a tour  of  duty  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  he  was  sent  abroad  on 
a commission  to  examine  the  dockyards  and  vessels  of 
western  Europe.  Upon  his  return  he  became  president 
of  the  experimental  board  under  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering. 

George  W.  Melville  (1841-1912)  served  during  the 
Civil  War  as  an  engineer,  after  entering  the  Navy  in 
1861.  As  chief  engineer  of  Jeannette  on  the  1879  ex- 
pedition of  George  W.  DeLong  to  the  Arctic,  Melville 
not  only  distinguished  himself,  but  commanded  the 
only  small  boat  to  reach  safety  after  disaster  overtook 
Jeannette.  He  later  led  the  expedition  which  recovered 
the  records  of  the  earlier  expedition.  Melville  was  also 
chief  engineer  in  Winfield  S.  Schley’s  expedition  (1884) 
which  rescued  A.  W.  Greely  from  the  Arctic.  Appointed 
the  Navy’s  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  1887,  he  played  an 
important  part  in  moderni- 
zation of  the  Navy,  being 
credited  with  introduction 
of  the  triple  screw,  vertical 
engines  and  other  innova- 
tions. Erom  1899  until  his 
retirement  in  1903  he  held 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Alfred  T.  Mahan  (1840- 
1914)  was  more  of  a book- 
man than  a quarterdeck 
admiral.  Following  his 
graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1859,  Mahan 
saw  sea  duty  on  the  Brazil 
station  until  the  Civil  War 
began.  In  addition  to  his  war  duties  he  continued  his 
studies  of  the  role  of  the  Navy  in  warfare,  and  had  a 
tour  of  duty  teaching  seamanship  to  midshipmen  at 
their  temporary  location  in  Newport.  After  the  war 
Mahan  served  in  various  assignments  with  the  Fleet  un- 
til he  was  invited  to  teach  at  the  Naval  War  College  in 
1885.  Out  of  his  lectures  on  naval  history  and  tactics 
grew  his  books  on  sea  power  and  its  influence.  Mahan, 
who  was  twice  president  of  the  War  College  ( 1886-89, 
1892-93),  considered  sea  power  the  decisive  factor  in 
warfare.  He  saw  naval  questions  not  in  the  narrow  view 
of  technical  study  of  naval  campaigns  but  rather  in 
broader  sweep  of  the  interlocking  activity  of  interna- 
tional politics  and  naval  policy,  with  some  emphasis  on 
ocean  commerce  and  its  economic  implications.  His 
books  were  widely  hailed  and  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  thought  of  military  and  naval  leaders  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Stephen  B.  Luce  (1827-1917),  appointed  midshipman 
in  1841,  became  known  both  as  the  foremost  seaman 
of  his  time  and  as  father  of  the  Naval  War  College. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  headed  the  Naval  Academy’s 
department  of  seamanship  and  served  on  blockade  duty 
off  the  South  Carolina  coast.  Then  he  became  com 
mandant  of  midshipmen  at  Annapolis.  Largely  owing 
to  his  efforts  the  Naval  War  College,  for  advanced 


courses  of  professional  study,  was  established  at  New- 
port in  1884,  and  he  became  its  first  superintendent. 
Throughout  his  life  Admiral  Luce  worked  toward  an 
improved  naval  organization. 

Robert  E.  Peary  (1856-1920),  entered  the  U.  S.  Navy 
in  1881  as  a civil  engineer  and  for  several  years  was 
engaged  in  making  surveys  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Becoming  interested  in  Arctic  exploration,  he  made 
trips  to  the  interior  of  Greenland  in  1886  and  in  1891-92, 
exploring  Peary  Land  and  recording  important  ethno- 
logical and  meteorological  observations.  New  expedi- 
tions continued  the  work  in  1893-95,  1896  and  1897. 
He  then  led  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  (1898-1902,  1905-06).  With  courage  and 
will  undaunted  by  disappointment  and  by  harsh  arctic 
experiences  he  set  out  again  in  1908  and  reached  the 
Pole  on  6 Apr  1909.  Peary  remained  in  the  Navy  until 
1911,  when  he  was  retired  as  a rear  admiral. 

George  Dewey  (1837-1917) 
saw  active  service  in  the 
Civil  War  and  rose  in  the 
Navy  in  service  and  rank, 
becoming  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Equipment  in  1889, 
president  of  the  Board  of  In- 
spection and  Survey  in  1895 
and  commodore  in  1896. 
Dewey  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Asiatic  Squad- 
ron in  1897.  He  promptly 
took  the  Fleet  from  Naga- 
saki to  Hong  Kong,  where  it 
was  put  in  order  for  war. 
When  the  Spanish-American 
War  actually  broke  out,  he 
was  ready.  Dewey  sailed  to 
Manila,  entered  the  harbor  after  midnight  on  1 May 
1898,  and  engaged  the  Spanish  fleet  at  dawn.  By 
noon  he  had  Manila  at  his  mercy,  but  he  waited  for 
reinforcements.  When  Wesley  Merritt  arrived  with 
Army  forces,  the  two  commanders  cooperated  in  cap- 
turing Manila.  Dewey  was  promoted  to  Admiral  of 
the  Navy  in  1899.  He  was  feted  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  with  almost  hysterical  enthusiasm  and 
was  briefly  boomed  for  President. 

William  S.  Sims  (1858-1936)  was  born  in  Canada,  but 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1880.  He  saw 
service  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Promoted  through 
the  various  grades  Sims  saw  service  on  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific  and  China  Stations,  as  naval  attache  to  the 
embassies  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  and  as  naval  aide 
to  the  President  (1907-09).  His  greatest  measure  of 
fame  came  during  World  War  I,  while  he  was  serving 
as  liaison  officer  between  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  British  Admiralty.  He  was  a strong  advocate  of 
the  convoy  system  for  shipping.  Eventually  adopted, 
this  system  immediately  effected  a sharp  drop  in  losses 
to  enemy  submarines,  and  marked  a great  turning  point 
in  the  war.  To  Sims  is  also  due  a great  share  of  the 
eredit  for  the  excellent  state  of  U.  S.  naval  gunnery 
during  the  war. 


Peary  exploring  Arctic 
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USS  IMPERVIOUS  (MSO  449),  one  of  five  new  non-magnetic  sweepers  of 
Mine  Division  92,  leaves  harbor  at  Long  Beach  setting  her  course  for  Japan. 


From  Fleet  to  Prep 

More  than  300  enlisted  men  from 
tliroughout  the  Fleet  are  now  at  the 
Naval  Training  Center,  Bainbridge, 
Md.,  for  the  winter  session  of  the 
Naval  Preparatory  School. 

The  arrivals  came  to  the  Center 
from  three  sources:  Fleet  competi- 
tive examinations;  men  in  the  armed 
forces  with  Congressional  appoint- 
ments; and  men  in  the  services  who 
are  sons  of  Regular  oflBcers  and  who 
have  applied  for  presidential  ap- 
pointments. 

Academic  classes  include  geom- 
etry, physics,  algebra,  U.  S.  history, 
and  English.  In  addition  to  the  aca- 
demic program,  the  Naval  Prepara- 
tory School  offers  an  intensive  sports 
program  including  both  intramural 
and  inter-collegiate  competition. 

Students  who  complete  the  pro- 
gram will  take  the  Naval  Academy 
entrance  examination  in  March.  Suc- 
cess there  will  start  them  through 


the  four-year  course  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  and  an  eventual 
commission  in  the  Regular  Navy. 

Liberty  South  of  the  Border 

Four  days  in  tropical  splendor— 
this  was  the  fate  in  store  for  crew 
members  of  the  escort  vessel  uss 
George  (DE  697)  as  they  recently 
left  San  Diego  for  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
on  a good-will  visit. 

Upon  arrival,  half  of  the  ship’s 
crew  were  immediately  granted  lib- 
erty and  streamed  into  taxis  waiting 
to  take  them  to  the  sea-side  resort 
where  reservations  had  been  made. 

Sight-seeing  trips  were  made 
daily,  as  well  as  taxi  tours,  shopping, 
and  fishing.  The  shutter-bugs  took 
advantage  of  the  visit  by  taking  pic- 
tures of  many  sights. 

Open  house  was  held  aboard  the 
ship  and  about  500  of  Mazatlan’s 
citizens  came  aboard  for  a look  at 
one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  men-of-war. 


News  of  Navy  Ships 

Navy  ships  frequently  make  head- 
lines, but  with  uss  Forrestal  (CVA 
59)  smartly  commissioned  in  Nor- 
folk and  Saratoga  (CVA  60)  christ- 
ened in  Brooklyn,  a period  of  rela- 
tive calm  seems  to  have  settled  over 
the  Fleet. 

uss  Bon  Homme  Richard  (CVA  31) 
has  been  recommissioned  after  30 
months  under  blow  torches  and  yard 
workers’  hammers  at  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard.  Powerful  steam 
catapults,  angled  deck  and  “hurri- 
cane bow”  give  “Bonnie  Dick”  the 
latest  carrier  silhouette. 

Another  new  look  will  be  found 
in  uss  Cakaterra  (DER  390)  and 
uss  Rhodes  (DER  384),  both  of 
which  have  rejoined  the  Fleet  after 
a stretch  in  the  Norfolk  naval  ship- 
yard at  Portsmouth,  Va.  Most  no- 
ticeable of  the  changes  is  a greatly 
increased  superstructure  area,  de- 
signed to  accommodate  expanded 
living  quarters  and  to  improve  hab- 
itability. Almost  the  entire  super- 
structure was  rebuilt,  with  the  first 
level  above  the  main  deck  being 
widened  10  feet  on  each  side  to  join 
the  raised  hull.  Crews’  quarters  and 
messing  spaces  (with  the  latest  in 
habitability,  naturally)  were  moved 
into  the  expanded  portion  of  the 
superstructure.  Light-weight  alum- 
inum plating  was  used  extensively  in 
the  superstructure  alterations.  Calca- 
terra  and  Rhodes,  like  other  recent- 
ly-converted DERs,  will  perform 
patrol  tasks  similar  to  ocean  station 
radar  ships  (YAGRs). 

uss  Sperry  (AS  12)  has  returned 
to  San  Diego  following  a two-month 
overhaul  period  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  529-foot  submarine  tender  was 
the  first  naval  vessel  launched  after 
Japan’s  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
operated  as  a mobile  repair  and  sup- 
ply base  for  PacFlt  submarines  in 
Australia,  New  Caledonia,  the  Mar- 
shall, Mariana  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A new  uss  Sailfish  (SSR  572), 
named  after  one  of  World  War  Il’s 
most  famous  undersea  fighters,  has 
been  launched  at  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard.  She  is  the  first  submarine 
built  specifically  for  radar  picket  du- 
ties, although  older  fleet  types  have 


YE  S T E RD AY  * S NAVY 


On  10  Dec  1898  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed  ending  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  as  a result  Spain  ceded  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico  to  U.  S.  On  28  Dec  1862  the  U.  S.  vessels  Benton,  Baron 
De  Kalb,  Louisville,  Queen  of  the  West,  Cincinnati,  Lexington, 
Tyler,  Marmora  and  Forest  Rose  pretended  to  attack  Drumgould's 
Bluff  on  the  Yazoo  River— this  sham  attack  temporarily  diverted 
the  Confederates'  attention  from  General  Sherman's  movements. 
On  15  Dec  1944,  U.  S.  amphibious  forces  landed  on  Mindoro 
Island  in  the  Philippines  — 150  miles  from  the  city  of  Manila. 
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Ijeen  converted  for  such  duties.  The 
new  1940-ton,  350-foot  craft  will  be 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  ra- 
dar and  electronic  gear  available  and 
will  feature  many  design  improve- 
ments. Her  keel  was  laid  in  Decem- 
ber 19.53;  her  commissioning  is  ex- 
pected some  time  in  1956.  The 
original  SaiJfish,  incidentally,  was 
known  as  “the  fightin’est  sub,”  hav- 
ing to  her  credit  20  enemy  vessels 
damaged  or  sunk  during  12  war  pa- 
trols. The  score  included  two  air- 
craft carriers  and  four  destroyers. 

In  the  line  of  new  construction, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  an- 
nounced assignment  of  contracts  for 
the  following  vessels;  four  atomic 
submarines,  two  attack  submarines, 
one  guided  missile  submarine  and 
four  frigates.  At  the  same  time  26 
vessels  have  been  selected  for  con- 
version. These  include  six  attack 
carriers,  one  heavy  cruiser,  one 
guided  missile  light  cruiser,  one 
guided  missile  destroyer,  one  sea- 
plane tender,  twelve  radar  picket 
escort  vessels  and  conversion  of  four 
Liberty  ship  hulls  to  radar  pickets. 

World  Record  for  Skyhawk 

The  Navy’s  newest  and  lightest 
jet  attack  airplane,  the  A4D  Sktj- 
hawk,  has  set  a new  speed  record  for 
the  500  kilometer  closed  circuit 
course. 

The  new  carrier-based  attack 
plane  posted  an  average  of  695.163 
mph  over  the  closed  circular  course 
at  Edwards  AFB,  Calif. 

The  Skyhawk  is  the  first  aircraft 
of  the  attack  type  to  set  a world’s 
speed  record  over  the  500-kilometer 
course.  All  previous  records  have 
been  established  with  the  use  of 
fighter  aircraft.  The  A4D  is  a single- 
place, low-wing,  carrier-based  attack 
aircraft  of  aluminum-alloy  construc- 
tion, designed  to  operate  from  all 


RECORD  BREAKER,  LT  G.  Gray,  usn, 
smiles  happily  after  his  A4D  Skyhawk 
set  record  with  speed  of  over  695  mph. 


sizes  of  carriers  and  from  short  land- 
ing fields.  It  is  so  compact  and  sim- 
plified that  it  was  designed  without 
the  customary  folding  wings  for 
operation  from  carriers.  The  plane 
is  powered  by  a j-6.5  turbojet  en- 
gine. 

In  making  the  record  run,  the 
Navy  jet  eclipsed  the  old  record  by 
more  than  45  mjDh.  The  previous 
best  mark  for  the  measured  course 
was  649.46  mph,  established  by  an 
F-86H  Sabre  Jet  in  September  1954, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Skyhawk’s  mark  represents 
the  third  official  world  speed  record 
established  by  Navy  carrier-based 
airplanes.  The  Navy’s  bat-winged 
Skyray,  supersonic  fighter-intercep- 
tor, still  holds  the  three-kilometer 
standard  of  752.9  mph  set  in  1953, 
and  the  100-kilometer  closed  course 
record  of  728.11  mph  also  estab- 
lished in  19.53. 

How  to  Talk  an  Admiral  Down 

Another  landing?  Another  take- 
off? Both  are  old  news  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  but  NAS  Patu- 
xent has  come  up  with  a pair  worth 
shouting  about:  (1)  the  first  air- 


craft launching  from  the  air  test 
center’s  experimental  XC-7  steam 
catapult,  and  (2)  a landing  which 
put  the  station  in  third  place  na- 
tionally with  a total  of  60,000  GCA 
landings  and  in  first  place  with  6027 
instrument  (IFR)  landings.  (GCA 
stands  for  “ground  controlled  ap- 
proach,” a radar-controlled  landing 
operation  designed  for  stormy 
weather.  IFR  stands  for  “instrument 
flight  rules”  landings.) 

Both  record  setters  were  accom- 
plished within  a single  hour,  and 
RADM  Clifford  N.  Duerfeldt,  usn, 
commander  of  the  Naval  Air  Test 
Center,  took  part  in  both.  He  piloted 
the  Navy  SNB  for  the  landing,  and 
acted  as  co-pilot  of  the  catapult- 
launched  YS2F-1  anti-submarine“sub 
killer.”  l-^or  the  landing,  Patuxent’s 
GCA  truck  tracked  the  star-bearing 
SNB  on  a radar  scope  and  “talked 
the  admiral  down”  on  the  last  leg  of 
his  approach. 

The  experimental  catapult  used  in 
the  launching  was  developed  from 
a British  original  and  operates  on  a 
relatively  simple  principle.  Essen- 
tially it  consists  of  two  parallel  slot- 
ted cylinders,  each  containing  a pis- 
ton. 

A solid  crosspiece  connects  the 
pistons,  while  the  launching  hook 
which  holds  the  aircraft  towing 
hridle  is  attached  at  midpoint  of  the 
crosspiece  and  extends  up  through 
a slot  in  the  flight  deck  (or,  in  this 
case,  the  runway). 

Installed  more  than  a year  ago, 
the  “cat”  has  been  undergoing  tests 
to  calibrate  its  end  speed  with  vari- 
ous dead  load  weights  (up  to  45,000 
pounds).  With  the  historic  launch- 
ing of  the  YS2F-1,  the  catapult  came 
of  age,  but  testing  will  continue  for 
evaluating  modifieations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  steam-powered  launch- 
ing device. 


RESEMBLING  A STRANGE  FISH,  Navy's  giant  P6M  Seamasfer  rests  in  morning  haze  on  Cheasapeake  Bay. 
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TODAY'S  NAVY 


NAVY'S  NUMBER  GIRL  has  the 


job  of  identifying  your  documents 
for  BAQ  file  with  service  number. 

Lucille  Wants  Your  Number 

She  wants  your  number— serv- 
ice number,  that  is.  Any  time  you 
send  a marriage  certificate,  birth 
certificate,  or  other  documents  to 
Family  Allowance  Activity,  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  it  makes  Miss  Lucille 
Samuel  unhappy  if  your  full  name 
and  service  number  are  not  at- 
tached. She’s  the  gal  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  identifying  the  doc- 
uments to  be  combined  with  your 
BAQ  file.  She  can’t  do  a bang-up 
job  without  your  help. 

Remember— name  and  service 
number! 


Floating  Weather  Stations 

One  phase  of  a Navy  long  range 
program  aimed  at  developing  com- 
pletely automatic,  unmanned 
weather  stations  in  inaccessible  areas 
of  the  world  was  begun  recently 
when  three  e.xperimental  weather 
buoys  were  set  adrift  in  the  hurri- 
cane lanes  north  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  free-floating  automatic  mete- 
orological stations  were  dropped 
overboard  from  uss  Roanoke  (CL- 
145)  to  see  if  they  would  provide 
advance  hurricane  warnings.  The 
buoys  received  their  christening  as 
hurricane  “J^net”  swept  tlirough  the 
area. 

Almost  immediately  following  the 
launching  of  the  floating  stations, 
weather  reconnaissance  fixes  on 
“Janet”  showed  her  centered  within 


60  miles  of  one  of  the  buoys.  Al- 
though the  wind-speed  indicator  was 
damaged  by  the  pounding  waves, 
the  radio  transmitter  in  the  buoy 
kept  on  sending  other  pertinent  in- 
formation as  the  hurricane  ap- 
proached. 

The  floating  weather  station  sends 
out  weather  information  in  the  form 
of  coded  radio  pulses.  Radio  direc- 
tion finding  “fixes”  place  the  loca- 
tion of  the  station  in  the  ocean. 

In  their  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment, these  floating  weather  sta- 
tions are  in  the  form  of  cylinders, 
16  inches  in  diameter,  14  feet  tall, 
and  weigh  370  pounds.  A glass  fiber 
housing  for  the  cylinder  also  serves 
as  a shipping  container.  This  hous- 
ing is  weighted  at  one  end;  when 
the  buoy  is  launched  at  sea,  the 
housing  drops,  leaving  an  anemom- 
eter and  the  upper  structure  of  the 
buoy  exposed.  A fin  on  this  upper 
structure  keeps  the  buoy  pointed 
into  the  wind. 

The  floating  weather  stations 
transmit  on  an  assigned  radio  fre- 
quency of  4717.5  kilocycles,  accord- 
ing to  a pre-set  two-hour  schedule. 
At  the  time  set  for  the  start  of  a 
transmission,  the  station  comes  on 
the  air  for  three  minutes  and  trans- 
mits in  sequence  a series  of  weather 
observations,  including  reference 
and  identification  signals,  in  the 
form  of  coded  radio  pulses.  By  tim- 
ing these  pulses  and  evaluating  them 
with  a calibration  chart,  the  actual 
weather  data  is  obtained. 

Refueling  Fighters  in  Flight 

All  new  Navy  fighters  now  in  pro- 
duction are  being  fitted  with  gear 
which  enables  them  to  be  refueled 
in  flight.  An  undisclosed  number  of 
carrier  squadrons  are  already  fully 
equipped  with  the  gear. 

The  technique  gives  carrier-based 
aircraft  greatly  extended  striking 
range,  and  the  ability  to  carry  a 
heavier  armament  load  a longer  dis- 
tance. Through  its  use,  jets  can  be 
launched  with  a maximum  bomb 
and  armament  altitude.  By  adding 
fuel  in  flight  to  a fighter  outbound 
near  the  limit  of  its  range,  and  then 
rendezvousing  with  it  inbound  for 
another  “filling,”  a fighter’s  range 
can  be  more  than  doubled. 

Jet  aircraft  of  the  Navy  which  are 
now  being  equipped  to  receive  fuel 
in  flight  include  the  F9F  Cougar, 
the  F7U  Cutlass,  F-ll-F  Tiger,  F2H 
Banshee,  and  the  FJ  Fury. 

Refueling  is  done  by  AJ  bombers. 


heaviest  carrier-based  aircraft  to 
date,  which  are  converted  to  tanker 
configuration  by  installing  tanks  and 
refueling  equipment  in  the  bomb 
bay  instead  of  bombs. 

Establishment  of  in-flight  refuel- 
ing by  the  Navy  as  a routine,  opera- 
tional procedure  comes  after  years 
of  perfection  and  development  of  re- 
fueling techniques. 

The  technique  is  fully  automatic, 
which  lends  itself  particularly  well 
to  carrier  operations.  To  accomplish 
fuel  transfer  the  tanker  trails  a hose 
at  the  end  of  which  is  an  automatic 
coupling.  Around  the  coupling  is  a 
funnel-shaped  drogue  approximate- 
ly 30  inches  in  diameter.  The  plane 
to  be  refueled  is  equipped  with  a 
probe  which  is  flown  into  the  drogue 
after  which  contact  is  made  auto- 
matically. 

Fuel  is  transferred  at  a high  rate 
permitting  the  entire  refueling  oper- 
ation to  be  completed  in  minutes. 


IT'S  A DOG'S  LIFE-Navy  dog  ex- 
perts, ENS  David  E.  Baker,  usn, 
and  ENS  John  Tuck,  usn,  finish  a 
dry  run  while  training  sled  dogs 
at  Wonalancet,  N.H.,  for  opera- 
tion Deepfreeze.  With  two  Air 
Force  SGTs  they  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  task  force’s  dog  de- 
tail. Dogs  will  wear  special  shoes 
to  keep  ice  from  cutting  feet  and 
will  be  air-dropped  to  explorers 
in  hazardous  spots  where  ship  or 
air  rescue  is  impossible.  A total 
of  30  sled  dogs  will  make  the  trip. 
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Visit  to  Ecuador 

The  first  United  States  Navy  ships 
to  visit  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  in  five 
years  were  uss  Caperton  (DD  650), 
Dortch  (DD  670)  and  Gatling 
(DD  671).  They  represented  the 
United  States  in  Guayaquil  Annual 
Independence  Day  celebrations. 

As  the  destroyers  sailed  slowly  up 
the  Guayas  River  to  the  city  of 
Guayaquil,  30,000  cheering  Ecua- 
dorians welcomed  the  three  vessels. 
Caperton,  flagship  of  Gommander 
Destroyer  Squadron  30,  delivered  a 
21 -gun  salute. 

U.  S.  Navymen  participated  in  the 
eolorfnl  military  parade  down  the 
main  streets  of  the  South  American 
city  as  thousands  of  people  packed 
the  sidewalks  to  watch  the  spectacle. 

The  mayor  of  Guayaquil,  Ameri- 
can residents  in  the  city,  and  various 
groups  invited  all  hands  to  beach 
parties  and  receptions.  In  return,  or- 
phan parties  and  general  visiting 
were  conducted  aboard  the  ships  for 
the  peoy)le  of  Ecuador.  Some  4000 
people  visited  the  Navy  vessels. 

NAS  Norfolk  Has  Big  O&R  Job 

NAS  Norfolk,  long  a leader  in 
the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  air  operations, 
is  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  “in- 
dustrial” flying  center  under  the 
Navy’s  current  long-range  develop- 
ment program,  with  the  master  jet 
base  at  Oceana  gradually  taking 
over  the  Fleet  air  operations  former- 
ly handled  by  the  NAS  and  Cham- 
bers Field. 

Most  of  the  industrial  flying  will 
be  testing  activities  of  NAS  Norfolk’s 
Overhaul  and  Repair  Section,  one  of 
the  Navy’s  major  repair  facilities. 
The  O&R  facility  has  equipment 
and  personnel  to  undertake  repair- 
jobs  on  any  craft  from  small  propel- 
ler driven  training  planes  to  the  lat- 
est jet  types. 

Present  plans  also  call  for  patrol 
and  ti-ansport  squadrons,  reserve 
squadrons  and  most  transient  air  traf- 
fic to  continue  using  the  naval  air  sta- 
tion and  Chambers  Field. 

The  Oceana  jet  base,  currently 
about  60  per  cent  complete,  is  al- 
ready home  base  for  four  air  groups 
and  is  expected  to  expand  its  volume 
about  25  per  cent  when  completed. 
Oceana,  like  other  master  jet  bases, 
is  designed  to  provide  home  bases 
ashore  for  carrier  aircraft  groups 
that  are  relieved  from  sea  duty  and 
sent  ashore  for  refresher  training, 
overhauls  and  new  equipment. 


We  Can  Bearly  Waif  for  the  Sequel  to  This  One 


While  preparing  breakfast  one 
morning  not  long  ago  the  cook  on 
board  one  of  the  small  craft  attached 
to  uss  Lindenivald  (LSD  6)  glanced 
up  from  his  work  to  stare  directly 
into  the  big  yellow  eyes  of  a polar 
bear.  The  friendly  creature  was  pok- 
ing his  head  through  the  galley  port- 
hole, as  interested  in  the  smells  of 
frying  bacon  as  the  crew. 

Reports  do  not  state  what  the  cook 
had  to  say  or  what  he  did  about  the 
situation,  nor  do  they  state  whether 
or  not  the  crew  had  bacon  for  break- 
fast that  morning.  Greater  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  exploits  of  the 
bear  by  the  crews  of  both  Linden- 
wald.  and  uss  Rushmore  (LSD  14). 

For  a while  the  air  was  filled  with 
most  un-Navylike  communications. 
They  went  something  like  this: 

Rushmore  to  Lindenivald:  desire 

DAILY  POLAR  BEAR  REPORT  AT  YOUR 
EARLIEST  CONVENIENCE  X 

Lindenivald  to  Rushmore:  polar 

BEAR  REPORT  X HERDED  BEAR  TO 
WITHIN  FIFTY  FEET  OF  WELL  SEVERAL 
TIMES  X BEAR  PROVED  MORE  AGILE 
THAN  LCVP  X 

Rushmore  to  Lindenivald:  refer 

POLAR  BEAR  X PLEASE  KEEP  US  AD- 
VISED ALL  BEAR  EPISODES  X ODDS 
QUOTED  TEN  TO  ONE  ON  BEAR  WITH 
FEM'  TAKERS  X 

This  interest  in  polar  wildlife  had 
its  origin  in  the  visit  of  the  bear  to 
the  site  of  beach  unloading  opera- 
tions on  the  arctic  resupply  mission 
SUNFG  1-55  in  which  Lindenivald 
and  Rushmore  were  participating. 

Work  on  the  site  was  progressing 
normally  when  the  beast  strolled  into 
the  area.  Work  stopped  while  the 
U.  S.  Navy  staged  a strategic  with- 
drawal. The  visitor  nosed  around 
tents  and  equipment  briefly  and  then 
apparently  satisfied  that  no  food  was 
available,  took  his  exploring  else- 
where. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  that 
the  cook  incident  occnrred. 

On  the  third  day,  a certain  amount 
of  cautious  rapport  was  established. 
The  bear  was  well  fed  and,  having 
established  squatter’s  rights,  wan- 
dered at  will  through  the  area,  caus- 
ing relatively  little  confusion  among 
the  workers.  Nevertheless,  a definite 
air  of  formality  prevailed. 

However,  the  bear  insisted  on 
making  further  advances  and  let 
nothing— not  even  a mile  of  ice  water 
—stand  in  his  way.  With  Lindenivald 


anchored  a mile  from  the  beach  the 
following  day,  the  original  inhabitant 
swam  out  for  a call. 

The  crew,  now  feeling  on  equal 
terms  in  the  safety  of  their  ships, 
organized  a bear-herding  party.  Two 
landing  boats  loaded  with  Navymen 
were  unsuccessful  and  it  was  at  that 
time  that  it  was  apparent  the  situa- 
tion required  command  decisions. 

CDR  P.  A.  Lilly,  Jr.,  commanding 
officer  of  Lindenivald,  took  charge 
and  spent  two  hours  in  pursuit  of 
the  visitor,  attempting  to  lure  him 
into  the  ship’s  well  deck. 

The  party  was  called  off  on  account 
of  darkness.  Besides,  the  bear  had 
decided  that  an  arctic  iceberg  was 
a more  comfortable  perch  than  a 
U.  S.  Navy  vessel,  de.spite  all  its  re- 
cent habitability  features. 

The  story  is  true  and  Lindenivald 
even  has  pictures  to  prove  it. 
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what  Are  Your  Long  Range  Chances  for  the  Top  PO  Ratings? 


If  you’re  a striker,  what  are  your 
long  term  prospects  for  advancement 
to  first  class  or  chief?  If  you’re  in 
certain  ratings,  you  may  decide  the 
future  doesn’t  look  so  good.  Too 
many  chiefs! 

But  are  you  sure?  We  weren’t,  so 
we  asked  the  Career  Control  Branch 
to  tell  us  what  they  thought  about 
the  problem.  This  is  what  they  had 
to  say: 

A person  trying  to  decide  what 
rate  he  wants  to  strike  for  may  be 
discouraged  at  tire  prospects  in  the 
rates  which  are  now  crowded.  This 
may  be  a mistake. 

For  e,xample,  the  present  number 
of  chief  aviation  machinist’s  mates  on 
board  represents  one-and-one-half 
times  the  current  planned  require- 
ments. To  the  present  or  potential 
AD  striker  it  looks  hopeless,  for 
every  other  AD  he  sees  appears  to 
be  a chief  or  first  class.  How  can  you 
get  ahead  in  a situation  like  this?  It 
might  be  easier  than  it  looks.  It  takes 
a minimum  of  about  six  years  to 
make  CPO  under  the  very  best  con- 
ditions, and  if  you  can  make  chief  in 
10  years  you  can  consider  yourself 
lucky  and  smart.  If  you  are  a striker 
today,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  you 
have  completed  six  to  10  years  of 
service  instead  of  basing  your  plans 
on  the  onboard  count  of  personnel 
today. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  predict 
with  any  accuracy  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  next  10  years,  or  to  de- 
termine w’hat  size  the  Navy  will  be, 
or  how  many  petty  officers  will  be 
required  in  any  rate,  or  what  the 
promotion  policies  will  be  at  that 
time— still  we  must  all  make  some 
kind  of  plans. 

At  present,  there  are  no  indications 
that  there  will  be  any  material 
change  in  personnel  strength  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Using  that  as  a 
basis  for  a gu6ss  at  the  situation  five 
and  10  years  hence,  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  advancement 
possibilities  that  may  exist  then.  Pro- 
vided there  is  no  radical  change  in 
personnel  strength,  the  picture  is  far 


"Are  you  the  chief  that's  having  the  vyrorking 
party?" 


brighter  for  the  present  crowded 
rates  than  you  might  guess.  In  fact, 
for  the  lower  grade  petty  officers  and 
strikers  the  picture  might  be  classed 
as  very  favorable. 

Consider  the  AD  striker.  He  sees 
ahead  of  him  a 50  per  cent  excess  of 
ADCs.  Although  some  advancements 
will  be  made  each  year  his  best 
chance  for  advancement  to  CPO  in 
his  rating  is  through  men  in  the 
higher  pay  grades  going  out  on  20 
years’  service.  Since  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a large  percentage  of 
those  completing  20  years’  service 
will  go  into  the  Fleet  Reserve,  this 
might  be  the  solution.  By  the  end  of 
1959  a sufficient  number  of  ADCs 
will  have  completed  20  years  so  that 
type  of  retirement  alone  can  reduce 
the  number  on  board  to  approxi- 
mately the  number  required.  This 
does  not  include  attrition  from  other 
causes.  Going  ahead  five  years  from 
1959  to  the  end  of  1964  the  records 
show  that  practically  all  the  ADCs 
now  on  active  duty  will  by  that  time 
be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  retainer  pay. 

What  about  first  class?  The  situa- 


Pointers on  Advancement 

Check  the  following  pages  on 
how  to  take  your  next  examination 
for  advancement,  and  see  how 
many  were  advanced  in  last  exams. 


tion  isn’t  so  bad  as  it  looks.  At  pres- 
ent, the  number  of  aviation  machin- 
ist’s mates  in  pay  grade  E-6  on  board 
is  over  current  requirements  by  a 
small  margin.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  lower  rates  it  looks  bad  because 
only  four  out  of  every  100  ADls  will 
complete  20  years’  service  by  the  end 
of  1959.  However,  more  than  80  out 
of  every  100  will  complete  20  years 
by  the  end  of  1964.  Most  will  make 
chief  and  will  shift  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve as  CPOs. 

In  short,  almost  all  the  present 
CPOs  and  most  of  the  first  class  of 
the  AD  rating  can  retire  within  10 
years.  That  will  leave  a big  gap  in 
the  Navy’s  AD  rate  structure.  That 
isn’t  the  end  of  the  story.  The  num- 
bers of  second  and  third  class  now  on 
board  are  well  below  requirements. 
There  are  only  eight  second  class  and 
seven  third  class  on  board  for  every 
10  job  requirements  for  each  pay 
grade.  With  most  of  the  chiefs  and 
first  class  rates  eligible  for  retirement 
by  the  end  of  1964  and  with  a short- 
age in  second  and  third  class,  some 
of  the  present  AD  strikers  can  make 
ADC  in  eight  to  10  years.  This  may 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  ad- 
vancement time  during  World  War 
II,  but  the  situation  is  much  brighter 
than  it  appeared  at  fifirst  glance. 

The  situation  for  gunner’s  mates 
is  much  the  same.  Not  considering 
all  other  attrition  factors,  the  retire- 
ment factor  alone  can  reduce  the 
number  of  CPOs  on  board  to  a num- 
ber below  requirements  by  1957.  By 
the  end  of  1959  enough  E-7s  will  be 
eligible  for  retirement  to  reduce  the 
GMCs  on  board  to  400  below  re- 
quirements. By  the  end  of  1964  only 
one  in  10  of  the  present  chief  gun- 
ner’s mates  will  still  have  less  than  20 
years’  service  and  more  than  half  of 
the  present  GMls  will  be  able  to 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  re- 
tire. Again,  by  that  time  most  of  the 
present  E-6s  will  have  made  chief. 

The  outlook  for  second  class  petty 
officers  is  also  brighter  than  it  may 
appear  at  present.  The  chart  below 
shows  that  many  chiefs  and  first  class 
will  be  completing  their  20  years 
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ALL  HANDS 


during  the  next  three  years.  Addi-  crowded  because  of  excessive  num- 
tional  promotional  opportunities  will  bers  of  petty  officers  in  the  higher 
result  from  other  attrition  of  person-  pay  grades. 

nel  during  the  intervening  years.  Below  are  the  statistics  concerning 

In  February  1955  many  rates  were  the  crowded  rates: 


No. 

No. 

Complete 

Complete 

No.  who 
will  not 
complete  20 

now 

now  on 

20  years 

20  years 

years  by 

Rate 

required 

board 

Jan  '55-Dec  '59 

Jan  '60-Dec  '64 

Dec  '64 

BMC 

3063 

3517 

1802 

1429 

236 

BM1 

3469 

4072 

400 

2850 

2822 

QMC 

1652 

1828 

620 

1035 

173 

QM1 

2227 

2069 

66 

870 

1133 

TMC 

728 

868 

461 

363 

44 

TMl 

947 

947 

72 

603 

272 

CMC 

1632 

1873 

766 

978 

129 

CM! 

2276 

2498 

134 

1549 

815 

CMC 

62 

101 

50 

49 

2 

OMl 

80 

80 

2 

16 

62 

DKC 

359 

348 

78 

208 

62 

OKI 

518 

518 

3 

130 

385 

CSC 

1524 

1491 

667 

642 

182 

CSl 

2720 

2997 

134 

2031 

832 

Lie 

75 

67 

21 

26 

20 

Lt1 

130 

130 

4 

51 

75 

ENC 

1941 

1975 

932 

874 

169 

EN1 

3291 

3291 

140 

1454 

1697 

MEC 

673 

709 

335 

318 

56 

ME1 

1104 

1149 

63 

572 

514 

PMC 

22 

25 

7 

14 

4 

PMl 

38 

32 

0 

3 

29 

MLC 

. 41 

53 

24 

27 

2 

ML1 

48 

48 

3 

14 

31 

ADC 

3478 

5290 

1511 

3465 

314 

ADI 

5325 

5612 

210 

4322 

1080 

AOC 

873 

1197 

334 

791 

72 

AOl 

1309 

1309 

29 

928 

352 

AMC 

1469 

7 498 

594 

832 

72 

AMI 

2203 

2130 

48 

1010 

1072 

PRC 

180 

160 

48 

105 

7 

PRl 

331 

336 

7 

226 

103 

HMC 

3222 

3294 

881 

2375 

38 

HMl 

3523 

3523 

32 

1506 

1985 

DTC 

319 

315 

54 

229 

32 

DTI 

479 

479 

3 

151 

325 

SDC 

810 

830 

411 

148 

251 

SD1 

1299 

2059 

512 

1056 

491 

Of  course,  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  future  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  crowded  rates. 


No. 

No. 

now 

now  on 

Rate 

required 

board 

ETC 

1229 

938 

ET1 

1844 

1447 

RDC 

600 

316 

RD1 

1636 

1192 

RMC 

1774 

1385 

RM1 

2661 

1965 

YNC 

2373 

1898 

YN1 

3056 

3056 

MMC 

2971 

2493 

MM1 

4052 

3671 

FPC 

364 

412 

FP1 

818 

818 

For  example,  here  are  a few  open 
rates  that  have  been  selected  at 
random : 


Complete 

Complete 

No.  who 
will  not 
complete  20 

20  years 

20  years 

years  by 

1 '55-Dec  '59 

Jan  '60-Dec  '64 

Dec  1964 

109 

379 

450 

11 

204 

1232 

11 

153 

152 

1 

174 

1017 

313 

750 

322 

26 

602 

1337 

296 

1130 

472 

24 

756 

2276 

1101 

1310 

82 

107 

839 

2625 

132 

230 

50 

10 

243 

565 

To  maintain  a continuous  and 
steady  flow  of  personnel  into  the 
various  ratings,  qualified  men  and 
women  of  the  lower  pay  grades  must 
be  advanced  as  attrition  reduces  the 
numbers  in  the  higher  pay  grades. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  now  a sig- 
nificant excess  in  the  top  pay  grades 
of  certain  ratings.  This  resulted  from 
pre-World  War  II  influx  of  personnel. 
The  tabulation  above  indicates  that 
these  excesses  may  be  largely  re- 
moved in  the  immediate  years  ahead 
through  retirement  alone.  To  put  it 
simply,  the  effect  of  “retirement” 
will  turn  many  of  the  crowded  rates 
into  “open”  rates  in  a very  few  years. 
The  door  to  most  of  these  rates  will 
be  fully  open  by  the  end  of  10  years. 

Even  though  the  present  first  class 
petty  officers  in  some  ratings  have 
been  stagnated  for  a long  period  of 
time,  the  future  looks  good.  The  at- 
trition of  present  CFOs  should  insure 
that  most  first  class  can  be  advanced 
to  CFO  before  completing  their  20 
years’  service. 

Further,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Fer- 
sonnel  intends  to  see  that  some  ad- 
vancements are  made  to  all  rates 
each  year. 

The  man  to  whom  the  above  re- 
tirement statistics  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  is  the  man  who  has  just 
made  third  class  or  is  now  striking 
for  a rate.  He  may  very  well  be  near- 
ing the  end  of  his  first  enlistment. 
Without  knowing  that  the  next  10 
years  will  see  a major  portion  of  the 
present  chiefs  and  first  class  leave 
the  Navy,  he  may  not  realize  that  the 
top  pay  grades  of  the  crowded  rates 
are  really  not  closed  at  all  in  his  case. 
Believing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  get  ahead,  he  may  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  Navy  at  the 
expiration  of  his  enlistment.  Statistics 
indicate  that  this  point  of  view  is 
wrong  because  the  next  10  years  can 
give  most  Navymen  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  advancement  in  rating 
at  a speed  which  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  present. 

To  lend  emphasis  to  the  points 
made  above,  you  will  find  on  the  fol- 
lowing pages  a table  which  shows 
the  number  of  men,  by  rating,  who 
took  the  August  examination  for  ad- 
vancement, the  number  who  passed, 
and  the  number  who  were  advanced. 
In  the  January  issue  you  will  find  a 
table  which  contains  an  estimate,  by 
ratings,  of  advancements  to  be  made 
as  a result  of  the  February  exams. 
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= THS  8UUSTIN  BOARO 

These  POs  Stepped  Up  the  Ladder  in  August  Exams— Read  Why 


Asa  kesult  of  the  August  exami- 
nations, more  than  70,000  petty 
officers  in  pay  grades  E-4,  E-5  and 
E-6  were  advanced  in  November. 
This  number  includes  8954  ad- 
vanced to  pay  grade  E-6,  22,776  to 
E-5  and  38,499  to  E-4. 

Although  these  figures  may  be  im- 
pressive, they  have  little  meaning 
unless  you  know  what  yardstick  was 
used  to  determine  how  many  were 
advanced  in  your  particular  rate. 

Here’s  some  background  infor- 
mation on  just  what  these  figures 
mean  to  \'our  career,  no  matter  in 
which  pay  grade  you  are  at  present. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
men  advanced  is  generally  a reflec- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  service  for 
petty  officers  in  that  rating.  How- 
ever, in  some  rates,  advancements 
were  made  above  service  needs  to 
insure  that  everyone  would  have  an 

Advanced  To  Pay  Grade  E-6 


Rat- 

No. Who 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

ing 

Took  Exam 

Passed  Exam 

Advanced 

QM 

460 

158 

158 

RD 

524 

253 

253 

SO 

330 

186 

186 

BM 

3297 

1435 

143 

TM 

451 

172 

172 

CM 

1399 

593 

125 

GS 

17 

8 

8 

FT 

479 

211 

211 

MN 

58 

22 

22 

ET 

654 

254 

254 

IM 

35 

16 

16 

OM 

29 

13 

13 

TE 

426 

176 

176 

RM 

571 

185 

185 

CT 

239 

119 

119 

YN 

1465 

378 

378 

PN 

375 

116 

116 

MA 

124 

56 

6 

SK 

873 

247 

247 

DK 

254 

93 

93 

CS 

2161 

1016 

102 

SH 

664 

304 

201 

JO 

39 

13 

13 

LI 

68 

28 

28 

DM 

38 

16 

16 

MU 

71 

27 

27 

MM 

1306 

578 

578 

EN 

1679 

831 

718 

MR 

287 

132 

132 

BT 

741 

361 

361 

EM 

1140 

506 

506 

1C 

229 

94 

94 

ME 

683 

302 

107 

FP 

365 

148 

148 

DC 

430 

150 

133 

PM 

17 

7 

7 

ML 

29 

13 

13 

SV 

10 

4 

4 

CE 

71 

29 

29 

46 


opportunity,  even  though  limited,  to 
advance. 

Quotas  for  advancements  in  cer- 
tain rates  were  adopted  only  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  petty  offi- 
cers already  in  that  specific  rate, 
rather  than  because  of  the  over-all 
number  of  petty  officers  in  the  Navy. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  unnec- 
essary to  make  advancements  by  in- 
crements. 

Here’s  a summary  of  the  basis  by 
which  the  number  of  men  who  were 
advanced  was  determined: 

• Advancement  to  Pay  Grade  ES- 
AU who  passed  in  48  rates  were  ad- 
vanced; sizeable  proportions  of  those 
]iassiug  in  the  following  ratings  were 
also  advanced:  damage  controlman 
(89%),  engineman  (86%),  aviation 
ordnanceman  (81%),  hospital  corps- 
man  (81%),  parachute  rigger  (76%), 
ship’s  seiwiceman  (66%),  metalsmith 

Advanced  To  Pay  Grade  E-5 


Rat- 

No. Who 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

ing 

Took  Exam 

Passed  Exam 

Advanced 

QM 

851 

349 

349 

RD 

1067 

548 

548 

SO 

537 

272 

272 

BM 

3104 

1706 

427 

TM 

345 

156 

156 

GM 

1366 

916 

916 

GS 

17 

9 

9 

FT 

844 

432 

432 

MN 

146 

73 

73 

ET 

1149 

530 

530 

IM 

55 

26 

26 

OM 

49 

22 

22 

TE 

843 

491 

491 

RM 

1204 

621 

621 

CT 

498 

266 

266 

YN 

2341 

1061 

1061 

PN 

837 

405 

405 

MA 

95 

40 

40 

SK 

1409 

663 

663 

DK 

337 

147 

147 

CS 

1605 

839 

889 

SH 

1066 

583 

583 

JO 

67 

33 

33 

LI 

136 

81 

39 

DM 

77 

36 

36 

MU 

135 

70 

70 

MM 

2315 

1528 

1523 

EN 

1831 

1079 

1079 

MR 

416 

182 

182 

BT 

1583 

867 

867 

EM 

1839 

941 

941 

IC 

528 

264 

264 

ME 

737 

361 

361 

FP 

530 

404 

404 

DC 

690 

377 

377 

PM 

36 

17 

17 

ML 

46 

22 

22 

SV 

48 

25 

25 

CE 

107 

54 

54 

(35%),  gunner’s  mate  (21%),  avia- 
tion machinist’s  mate  (15%);  there 
were  10%  token  advancements  in  the 
following  four  ratings:  boatswain’s 
mate,  machine  accountant,  commis- 
saryman  and  steward. 

• Advancement  to  Pay  Grade  ES- 
AU who  passed  in  58  rates  were 
advanced;  sizeable  proportions  of 
those  passing  in  the  following  rat- 
ings were,  advanced:  lithographer 
(48%),  and  boatswain’s  mate  (25%); 
a token  of  10%  advancement  for 
steward. 

• Advancement  to  Pay  Grade  ES- 
AU who  passed  in  59  rates;  25%  of 
those  passing  for  boatswain’s  mate 
and  a token  10%  for  steward. 

With  these  percentages  as  back- 
ground, it  was  determined  that  in 
each  rate  the  number  of  personnel 
listed  in  the  following  table  could 
be  advanced. 


Advanced  To  Pay  Grade  E-4 


Rat- 

No. Who 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

ing 

Took  Exam 

Passed  Exam 

Advanced 

QM 

1348 

751 

751 

RD 

1520 

1219 

1219 

SO 

851 

691 

691 

BM 

6405 

3759 

940 

TM 

350 

266 

266 

GM 

2004 

1725 

1725 

GS 

45 

36 

36 

FT 

1420 

1053 

1053 

MN 

182 

149 

149 

ET 

1346 

1138 

1138 

IM 

40 

30 

30 

OM 

30 

23 

23 

TE 

928 

694 

694 

RM 

2078 

1263 

1263 

CT 

829 

635 

635 

YN 

3055 

1817 

1817 

PN 

1071 

766 

766 

MA 

102 

87 

87 

SK 

2106 

958 

958 

DK 

461 

309 

309 

CS 

1787 

1578 

1578 

SH 

1319 

1009 

1009 

JO 

98 

71 

71 

LI 

124 

102 

102 

DM 

117 

94 

94 

MU 

121 

96 

96 

MM 

2482 

2005 

2005 

EN 

2032 

1746 

1746 

MR 

428 

337 

337 

BT 

1872 

1571 

1571 

EM 

2089 

1728 

1728 

IC 

703 

588 

588 

ME 

562 

493 

493 

FP 

800 

653 

653 

DC 

597 

511 

511 

PM 

24 

17 

17 

ML 

26 

19 

19 

SV 

47 

35 

35 

CE 

168 

145 

145 

ALL  HANDS 


Advanced  To  Pay  Grade  E-6 


Raf~ 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

ing 

Took  Exam 

Passed  Exam 

Advanced 

CD 

238 

96 

96 

CM 

135 

55 

55 

BU 

166 

70 

70 

SW 

72 

29 

29 

UT 

58 

21 

21 

AD 

2084 

946 

139 

AT 

798 

228 

228 

AO 

601 

290 

236 

AQ 

34 

1*4 

14 

GF 

54 

23 

23 

AC 

170 

74 

74 

AB 

208 

94 

94 

AE 

410 

160 

160 

AM 

964 

475 

475 

PR 

142 

63 

48 

AG 

181 

78 

78 

TD 

136 

54 

54 

AK 

289 

106 

106 

PH 

190 

76 

76 

HM 

1824 

789 

642 

DT 

148 

62 

62 

SD 

1607 

764 

76 

TOTAL 

32,597 

13,817 

8,954 

Advanced  To  Pay  Grade  E-5 


Rat- 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

ing 

Took  Exam 

Passed  Exam 

Advanced 

CD 

464 

245 

245 

CM 

201 

106 

106 

BU 

297 

153 

153 

SW 

95 

42 

42 

UT 

81 

39 

39 

AD 

2636 

1470 

1470 

AT 

1870 

809 

809 

AO 

750 

436 

436 

AQ 

22 

11 

11 

GF 

18 

9 

9 

AC 

195 

120 

120 

AB 

432 

304 

304 

AE 

730 

328 

328 

AM 

1288 

805 

805 

PR 

107 

54 

54 

AG 

282 

141 

141 

TD 

329 

159 

159 

AK 

548 

237 

237 

PH 

481 

210 

210 

HM 

2669 

1453 

1453 

DT 

598 

306 

306 

SD 

2175 

1142 

114 

TOTAL 

47,254 

25,125 

22,776 

Advanced  To  Pay  Grade  E-4 


RaN 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

No.  Who 

ing 

Took  Exam 

Passed  Exam 

Advanced 

CD 

570 

499 

499 

CM 

243 

194 

194 

BU 

374 

303 

303 

SW 

139 

115 

115 

UT 

1 19 

92 

92 

AD 

2103 

1699 

1699 

AT 

1272 

1101 

1101 

AO 

810 

654 

654 

AQ 

2 

2 

2 

GF 

6 

5 

5 

AC 

309 

220 

220 

AB 

806 

712 

712 

AE 

700 

528 

528 

AM 

1112 

913 

913 

PR 

92 

77 

77 

AG 

383 

294 

294 

TD 

330 

256 

256 

AK 

722 

332 

332 

PH 

525 

418 

418 

HM 

3330 

2370 

2370 

DT 

233 

181 

181 

SD 

2858 

1860 

186 

TOTAL 

58,655 

42,992 

38,499 

A review  of  requirements  has 
shown  that  a large  number  of  new 
petty  officers  will  be  needed  during 
the  coming  year. 

Although  quota  limitations  were 
imposed  on  certain  crowded  rates 
in  order  to  maintain  a reasonable 
balance  in  that  rating,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  will  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue to  advance  everyone  in  other 
ratings  who  pass  the  examination. 
The  total  number  who  qualified  for 
advancement  to  pay  grade  E-4  in 
August  did  not  completely  meet  the 
Navy’s  total  petty  officer  require- 
ments. More  men  could  have  been 
advanced  in  most  rates  had  they 
proven  themselves  qualified  and 
been  recommended  by  their  CO. 

The  chances  are  good  that  this 
same  advancement  trend  will  con- 
tinue through  the  February  1956  ex- 
amination period.  This  current  short- 
range  trend,  and  the  long-range  pros- 
pects discussed  on  pages  44-45,  show 
that  there  is  reasonable  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  the  future. 

In  most  rates  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  will  be  determined  by 
a man’s  being  able  to  demonstrate 
his  competence  through  passing  the 
examination. 

In  the  crowded  rates  although  ad- 
vancement is  determined  by  final 
multiple,  this  multiple  is  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  relative  mark  made  on 
the  examination. 

With  this  in  mind,  now  is  the 
time  to  commence  preparation  for 
the  February  1956  examinations. 


Attack  Bomber  Squadron  Claims 
Record  For  Time  Aloft 

Twenty  busy  AD  Sktjraider  attack 
bomber  pilots  on  board  the  Pacific 
Fleet  carrier  uss  Bo-xer  (CVA  21)  be- 
lieve they  have  established  a Fleet 
record  for  the  number  of  hours  flown 
in  one  month. 

Attack  Squadron  145  helped  Boxer 
live  up  to  its  nickname,  “Busy  Bee,” 
when  they  flew  a total  1050  hours 
in  September.  This  included  day  and 
night  training  missions  near  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  and  in  Japan. 

Excellent  maintenance  erews  and 
good  operating  techniques  aboard 
the  ship  enabled  pilots  to  fly  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  51  hours  per  man. 


"You  may  as  well  give  up,  today  is 
December  23rd." 


Attack  Squadron  145  compiled  728 
hours  in  day  and  night  flights  from 
Boxer.  In  flights  from  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Atsugi,  Japan,  the  squadron 
flew  323  hours.  The  pilots  made  239 
carrier  landings. 

Although  the  pilot  hours  totaled 
1050,  planes  of  VA-145  actually  flew 
1094  hours.  Several  pilots  from  other 
units  made  training  flights  in  VA-145 
Skyraiders. 

The  squadron  has  been  operating 
under  Carrier  Air  Group  14  aboard 
Boxer  this  year,  and  has  been  in  the 
Far  East  since  July. 

Course  in  Practical  Problems 
In  Marine  Navigation 

A new  officer  correspondence 
course,  Practical  Problems  in  Marine 
Navigation  (NavPers  10737),  is  now 
available  at  the  Naval  Correspond- 
ence Course  Center.  This  course  is 
designed  primarily  as  a refresher 
course  for  officers  experienced  in 
navigation,  and  assumes  that  the  stu- 
dent understands  the  basic  principles 
of  luactical  navigation.  The  course 
consists  of  four  assignments  and  is 
evaluated  at  12  Naval  Reserve  points 
credit. 

Application  for  enrollment  should 
be  made  on  NavPers  Fonn  992  for- 
warded via  official  channels  to  the 
Naval  Correspondence  Course  Cen- 
ter, Building  “RF,”  U.  S.  Naval 
Base,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York. 
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what  You  Should  Know  about  Taking  Exams  for  Advancement 


r\o  YOU  KNOW  HOW  to  Study  for  an 
^ advancement  in  rating  exam?  If 
you  do,  consider  yourself  lucky,  be- 
cause the  Naval  Examining  Center 
has  discovered  (after  a survey  of  re- 
cent exam  results)  that  many  Navy- 
men  do  not  know  how  or  what  to 
study  for  their  advancement  tests. 

To  help  remedy  this  situation  the 
Examining  Center  has  furnished  All 
Hands  the  following  information  on 
the  examination  system  and  on  sug- 
gested methods  of  studying  for  rat- 
ing exams.  This  “inside  dope,” 
coupled  with  “What  You  Need  to 
Know  and  Do  to  Qualify  for  Ad- 
vancement” (All  Hands,  June 
1955,  p.  49),  should  inove  valuable 
when  you’re  ready  to  take  that  next 
step  up  the  rating  ladder. 

Three  Basic  Books 

First  off,  in  preparing  for  any  ad- 
vancement exam  three  basic  books 
are  required.  The  first  of  these  is 
Use  of  Navy  Training  Courses 
(NavPers  10050-B),  which  lists  the 
general  requirements  and  procedures 
for  advancement,  covers  the  use  of 
training  courses  and  offers  sugges- 
tions for  improving  reading  ability. 

The  other  two  books  are  the 
Manual  of  Qualifications  for  Ad- 
vancement in  Rating  (NavPers 
18068)  and  Training  Courses  and 
Publications  for  General  Service  Rat- 
ings (NavPers  10052-C).  Every- 
thing in  the  advancement  exams  for 
all  ratings  can  be  either  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  the  material  con- 
tained in  these  latter  two  publica- 
tions. The  Quals  Manual  is  impor- 
tant because  it  lists  the  minimum 
qualifications  for  advancement  in 
rating.  It  is  also  the  guide  used  by 
the  Examining  Center  in  making  up 
the  exams,  and  should  be  your  guide 
in  selecting  subjects  for  study. 

Study  Guides 

One  way  to  use  this  manual  ef- 
fectively is  to  set  up  study  areas  and 
then  list  the  examination  subjects 
and  practical  factors  which  pertain 


to  that  area.  The  list  you  make  can 
then  be  used  as  a study  guide,  and 
may  be  as  detailed  as  you  care  to 
make  it.  Here’s  an  example  of  a 
study  guide  for  BM2,  beginning  with 
the  chapter  heading  “Boats,”  then 
listing  the  applicable  examination 
and  practical  factors: 

Boats 

201-6 

A General  duties  of  a boat  coxswain 

B Equipment  carried  in  regular  ship's 
powerboats,  LCVPs  and  LCMs 

C Firefighting  procedure  for  small  boats 

201-7 

A Boat  calls 

101-21 

A Reeve  off  a set  of  boat  falls  and  a 
guesswarp 

A study  guide  made  in  this  man- 
ner may  be  compiled  as  a joint  effort 
with  other  candidates  for  the  same 
rate,  but  keep  in  mind  that  the  num- 
ber of  exam  questions  in  any  given 
subject  matter  area  will  be  related 
to  the  importance  of  that  area. 

To  be  sure  that  you  are  covering 
all  the  material  which  should  be 
studied,  take  a check  in  the  third  of 
the  basic  books  mentioned  above— 
Training  Courses  and  Publications 
for  General  Service  Ratings  (Nav- 
Pers 10052-C).  Find  your  rating  in 
this  pamphlet— and  right  alongside 
you  will  find  a list  of  all  the  manuals 
and  publications  used  in  making  up 
your  exam.  If  you  think  your  course 


book  is  the  only  “requiied  reading,” 
just  take  a look  at  what  NavPers 
10052-C  lists  for  BM2;  Boatswain’s 
Mate  3 & 2:  Cargo  Handling;  The 
Powerboat  Book;  Ammunition  Hand- 
ling, and  Gunner’s  Mate  3 & 2,  Vol. 
1.  And  there  is  other  required  read- 
ing listed  under  Military  Require- 
ments. 

Study  Schedule 

Once  you  have  made  up  your 
study  guide  and  have  collected  the 
books  you  need,  there  comes  the 
business  of  actually  studying.  Set  up 
a study  schedule  for  yourself  and 
stick  to  it.  Tiy  to  study  in  the  same 
place,  at  the  same  time  of  day  and 
without  interruption.  In  your  study 
emphasize  the  practical  and  impor- 
tant subjects.  Examination  questions 
are  not  written  with  the  idea  of  de- 
ceiving the  candidate.  It  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Naval  Examining  Center 
not  to  ask  trick  questions,  so  you’re 
wasting  your  time  memorizing  such 
bits  of  information  as  “the  number 
of  stripes  worn  by  a Swedish  ad- 
miral.” 

Remember,  too,  that  there  is  a 
parallel  between  the  practical  fac- 
tors and  the  examination  subjects  so 
while  you  are  studying  the  examina- 
tion subjects  you  should  also  cover 
the  practical  factors  by  requalifying 
whenever  possible.  Examination 
questions  are  asked  on  both  the 
practical  factors  and  the  examination 
subjects. 

Another  important  point:  The  day 
you  make  one  rate  is  the  day  to  start 
preparing  for  the  next.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  performance  tests, 
since  the  new  system  allows  you  to 
qualify  at  any  time  of  the  year.  An 
early  start  also  gives  you  a chance 
to  enroll  for  Naval  Correspondence 
Courses  which  will  be  helpful  in 
your  rating  or  to  your  scholastic 
background.  Another  good  reason 
for  an  early  start  is  this:  The  lists  in 
the  Quals  Manual,  in  NavPers 
10052-C  and  the  practical  factors 
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ALL  HANDS 


Retired  Navyman  Continues 

A retired  Navy  lieutenant  is 
touring  the  nation  “to  repay  the 
Navy  for  the  things  they  did  for 
me,”  and  is  reaping  dividends  of 
satisfaction  in  doing  so. 

LT  William  Stomski,  who  retired 
from  the  Navy  in  1951  after  23 
years’  service  intends  to  travel 
with  his  wife  Marjorie  through 
every  state  in  the  union.  He  wants 
“to  make  the  country’s  young  peo- 
ple more  Navy-career  conscious.” 

His  nation-wide  tour  is  financed 
by  the  x^ay  he  receives  from  his 
Navy  retirement.  He  frequently 
finds  it  necessary  to  stop  at  re- 
cruiting stations  along  his  route  to 
obtain  recruiting  literature  to  dis- 
tribute to  those  who  ask  for  infor- 
mation about  the  Navy.  Besides,  he 
likes  to  stop  and  shoot  the  breeze. 

Stomski,  his  wife  and  mascot  dog 


"Travel  with  Pay"  in  USA 

“Goldie”  are  making  their  trij)  in 
a small  red,  white  and  blue  pickup 
truck.  The  “land-based  ship”  espe- 
cially designed  with  a sportsman 
toji,  has  twin  bunks,  portable 
camping  equix^ment  and  hunting 
and  fishing  gear. 

The  two  small  bunks  made  up 
with  red  and  green  bedspreads,  for 
port  and  starboard  respectively,  are 
converted  destroyer  bunks.  The 
small  vehicle  is  capable  of  handling 
several  weeks’  supx^lies  for  the  road. 

“This  is  my  way  to  show  my  ax>- 
preciation  for  what  the  Navy  has 
done  for  me,”  he  says. 

Asked  how  his  land  ship  handles 
in  a stiff  breeze,  he  commented; 
“She  holds  a steady  course  at  all 
times.  The  only  shix)board  drill  we 
have  is  an  occasional  fire  drill.” 


listed  for  your  desired  rating  are  all 
minimum  lists,  the  least  you  need  to 
know  in  order  to  pass  the  exam. 
Since  the  mission  of  the  x^eacetime 
Navy  is  to  produce  broadly  quali- 
fied, versatile  personnel  who  in  time 
of  emergency  can  be  advanced  to 
higher  positions  of  responsibility  and 
authority,  you  should  know  even 
more.  Consequently  you  will  find 
questions  in  examinations  that  can 
only  be  related  indirectly  to  a rating 
as  outlined  in  the  Quals  Manual,  but 
which  cover  subject  matter  which 
any  man  in  the  rating  could  normal- 
ly be  expected  to  know. 

How  to  Take  the  Exam 

In  actually  taking  the  exam,  the 
Naval  Examining  Center  has  the 
following  suggestions  for  using  your 
knowledge  to  the  best  advantage: 

• Regardless  of  how  the  exam- 
ination goes,  remain  calm. 

• Remember  that  the  exam  is  a 
“best  answer”  test.  Each  of  the  pos- 
sible answers  may  have  some  truth 
in  it,  but  one  of  them  is  more  com- 
pletely correct  than  the  others.  To 
pick  the  best  answer  you  must  read 
the  question  carefully,  finding  out 
exactly  what  the  problem  is. 

• If  you  don’t  know  the  answer 
to  a question  immediately,  don’t 
worry  about  it.  Just  go  on  through 
the  test  aswering  the  questions  you 
do  know.  Then  go  back  and  answer 
the  questions  you  skipped,  picking 
the  best  answer  you  can.  Never  leave 
a space  blank. 

• If  in  doubt  about  an  answer, 
leave  yom:  first  choice  alone.  It  will 
tend  to  be  your  best  answer. 

• Questions  with  two  answers  are 
automatically  counted  wrong,  so  be 
sure  to  make  a complete  job  of  any 
answers  you  erase. 

What's  the  Score 

Finally,  a word  about  the  scores. 
You  are  measured  against  others  in 
your  rate  so  if  a question  is  hard  for 
you,  it  will  be  hard  for  everyone  else 
taking  the  exam.  If  the  entire  test  is 
difficult  it  will  result  in  a general 
lowering  of  the  score,  but  this  is 
taken  into  consideration  when  the 
score  is  put  on  a standardized  scale. 
You  might  note  also  that  the  score 
is  in  no  way  tied  to  the  Navy’s  4.0 
system,  so  don’t  waste  time  in  try- 
ing to  establish  your  score  in  that 
system.  In  any  case,  the  score  is  not 
important  unless  you  pass  the  exam, 
regardless  of  your  total  multiple. 

There  will  be  times  when  the 


number  of  advancements  in  a par- 
ticular rating  will  be  limited  by  pay 
grade  limitations  or  rating  structure 
limitations.  If  this  happens  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  work  harder  the 
next  time,  so  that  your  score  plus 
your  longer  time  in  rate  will  give 
you  a larger  multiple. 

In  any  event,  if  you  follow  the 
above  method  of  studying  for  rating 
exams,  you  will  find  a decided  im- 
provement in  your  final  examination 
scores  and  in  your  everyday  per- 
formance “on  the  job.” 

DIRECTIVES  IN  BRIEF 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of 
current  Alnavs  and  NavActs  as  well  as 
current  BuPers  Instructions,  BuPers  Notices, 
and  SecNav  Instructions  that  apply  to  most 
ships  and  stations.  Many  instructions  and 
notices  are  not  of  general  interest  and 


QUIZ  AWEIGH  ANSWERS 
QUIZ  AWEIGH  IS  ON  PAGE  7. 

1.  (a)  Flying  radar  stations. 

2.  (b)  VW— Airborne  Early  Warning 

Squadron. 

3.  (a)  George  Washington. 

4.  (c)  1942. 

5.  (c)  Master  Diver. 

6.  (c)  On  the  upper  arm  of  the  right 

sleeve. 


hence  will  not  be  carried  in  this  section. 
Since  BuPers  Notices  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  group  number  and  have  no 
consecutive  number  within  the  group,  their 
date  of  issue  is  included  also  for  identi- 
fication purposes.  Personnel  interested  in 
specific  directives  should  consult  Alnavs, 
NavActs,  Instruction  and  Notices  for  com- 
plete details  before  taking  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all 
Navy  commands;  BuPers  Instructions  and 
Notices  apply  to  all  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  70  — Established  new  com- 
muted and  leave  rations  and  basic 
charge  of  meals  from  general  mess. 

No.  71  — Announced  ax^proval  by 
the  President  of  the  report  of  a se- 
lection board  which  recommended 
Regular  Marine  Corps  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  officers  for  temporary 
X^romotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 

No.  72  — Called  attention  to  the 
deadline  for  NROTC  applications 
from  enlisted  personnel. 

No.  73  — Emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  an  annual  physical  examina- 
tion as  a means  of  detecting  disease 
at  an  early  stage. 

No.  74  — Announced  the  conven- 
ing of  a selection  board  to  recom- 
mend line  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
for  temporary  promotion  to  lieuten- 
ant. 

No.  75  — Announced  apx^roval  by 
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the  President  of  the  report  of  a selec- 
tion board  which  recommended  Reg- 
ular Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  officers 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander. 

No.  76  — Announced  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  report  of  selec- 
tion, boards  which  recommended  Reg- 
ular Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  staff 
officers  to  the  grades  of  captain  and 
commander. 

No.  77— Revised  Alnav  76  (above) 
by  the  inclusion  of  two  additional 
names. 

No.  78  — Announced  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  re- 
ports of  promotion  boards  which  rec- 
ommended Regular  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  staff  corps  officers  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  giades  of 
captain  and  commander. 

No.  79— Stated  that  certain  test  sets 
be  removed  from  use. 

No.  80— Announced  the  convening 
of  staff  corps  selection  boards  to  rec- 
ommend male  Regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  lieutenants  on  active 
duty  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 

No.  81— Stated  that  enlisted  per- 
sonnel Ireing  subsisted  in  kind  in  a 
general  mess  and  whose  duties  re- 
quire them  to  be  absent  from  their 
station  during  any  regular  meal  hour 
are  entitled  to  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence. 

No.  82— Prescribed  regulations  per- 
mitting Regular  Navy  personnel  to 
e.xtend  voluntarily  enlistments  for 
less  than  one  year  and  for  Naval  Re- 
serve and  Fleet  Reserve  personnel  to 
agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for 
less  than  one  year. 

Instructions 

No.  1 306. 50A  — Provides  instruc- 
tions for  hospitalization  of  enlisted 
personnel  and  their  disposition  upon 
completion  of  treatment. 

No.  1 320. 5A— Promulgates  in  the 
Navy  Directives  System  the  currentb 
effective  instructions  concerning  duty 
involving  the  demolition  of  explosives. 

No.  1533.36— Reemphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  leadership  and 
junior  officer  responsibilities  in  the 
NROTC  program. 

No.  1533.7A-Establishes  NROTC 
clearing  house  procedure  for  the 
school  year  1955-56. 

No.  1760.3B  — Provides  a current 
summary  of  state  bonuses  for  veter- 
ans of  ^^'orld  War  I,  World  War  11 
and  those  with  service  after  27  Jun 


1950,  and  outlines  procedures  for 
airplication. 

No.  4650. 6A— Informs  naval  per- 
sonnel ordered  to  duty  in  Japan  of 
policies  concerning  concurrent  travel, 
and  describes  housing  situation  in 
Japan. 

Notices 

No.  1520  (30  Sept)— Concerned 
the  administration  of  CEC  technical 
courses  in  Naval  Reserve  Officers’ 
Schools. 

No.  1440  (30  Sep)— Promulgated 
Change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst.  1440.13, 
establishing  a volunteer  program  for 
change  of  rating  to  Aviation  Electron- 
ics Technician  (AT),  Aviation  Fire 
Control  Technician  (AQ),  or  Avia- 
tion Guided  Missileman  (GF)  by 
career  personnel. 

No.  1520  (3  Oct ) —Amplified  Bu- 
Pers Inst.  1520. .37,  which  is  concerned 
with  the  five-term  college  training 
program. 

No.  11.3.3  (7  Oct)— Promulgated 
certain  occupational  pay  briefs  in 
connection  with  the  current  reenlist- 
ment program. 

No.  1416  (7  Oct)— As  Ghange  No. 
1 to  BuPers  Inst.  1416. lA,  clarified 
certain  administrative  procedures 


concerning  the  promotion  of  officers. 

No.  1531  (10  Oct)— Disseminated 
' information  concerning  the  Naval 
Academy  and  requested  the  support 
of  all  flag  officers  in  interesting  quali- 
fied enlisted  personnel  in  applying 
and  preparing  for  admission. 

No.  1531  (11  Oct)  — Goncerned 
with  the  distribution  of  a pamphlet 
entitled  “Annapolis”  and  reviewed 
material  available  concerning  the 
Naval  Academy. 

No.  1440  (12  Oct)— Promulgated 
Change  No.  1 to  BuPers  Inst.  144.12 
which  established  a volunteer  pro- 
gram for  change  of  rating  to  Elec- 
tronics Technician  and  Fire  Control 
Technician  by  career  personnel. 

No.  1416  (18  Oct)  — Concerned 
with  the  bibliography  for  examina- 
tions in  the  subjects  of  Logistics  and 
Industrial  Relations  of  officers  se- 
lected for  promotion  in  fiscal  1956 
from  lieutenant  commander  to  com- 
mander. 

List  of  New  Motion  Pictures 
Available  for  Distribution 
To  Ships  and  Overseas  Stations 

The  latest  list  of  16-mm.  feature 
motion  pictures  available  from  tbe 
Navy  Motion  Picture  Service,  Bldg. 
311,  Naval  Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y., 
is  published  here  for  the  convenience 
of  ships  and  overseas  bases.  The  title 
of  each  movie  is  followed  by  the 
program  number.  Films  in  color  are 
designated  by  (C).  Distribution  of 
these  films  began  in  October. 

Films  distributed  under  the  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Plan  are  leased  from 
the  motion  picture  industry  and  are 
distributed  free  to  ships  and  most 
overseas  activities.  Films  leased  under 
this  plan  are  paid  for  by  the  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund  (derived 
from  non-appropriated  funds  out  of 
profits  by  Navy  Exchanges  and  ship’s 
stores)  supplemented  by  annually 
appropriated  funds.  Plan  and  funds 
are  under  the  administration  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  Man  From  Laramie  (378) 
(C):  Western;  James  Stewart,  Cathy 
O’Donnell,  Arthur  Kennedy. 

The  Dam  Busters  (.379):  War 
Drama;  Richard  Todd,  Michael  Red- 
grave. 

Green  Fire  (380)  (C);  Drama; 
Grace  Kelly,  Stewart  Granger,  Paul 
Douglas,  John  Ericson. 

Rasputin  and  the  Empress  (381) 
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(Re-issue):  Drama;  John,  Ethel  and 
Lionel  Barrymore. 

One  Desire  (382)  (C):  Drama; 
Anne  Baxter,  Rock  Hudson,  Julie 
Adams. 

Wichita  (383)  (C):  Western; 

Joel  McCrea,  Vera  Miles. 

A Tree  Grows  In  Brooklyn  (384) 
(Re-issue);  Drama;  Dorothy  Mc- 
Guire, James  Dunn,  Joan  Blondell. 

The  French  Line  (385)  (C):  Mu- 
sical; Jane  Russell,  Gilbert  Roland. 

T all  Man  Riding  ( 386 ) ( G ) : 

Western;  Randolph  Scott,  Dorothy 
Malone. 

Run  For  Cover  (387)  (G);  West- 
ern; James  Gagney,  Viveca  Lindfors, 
John  Derek,  Jean  Hersholt. 

Son  of  Sinbad  (388)  (G);  Adven- 
ture; Dale  Robertson. 

Blood  and  Sand  (389)  (G)  (Re- 
issue) ; Bull  Fight  Drama;  Tyrone 
Power,  Linda  Darnell. 

Private  War  of  Major  Benson 
(390)  (G):  Gomedy;  Gharlton  Hes- 
ton, Julie  Adams,  Tim  Hovey. 

Strategic  Air  Command  (391) 
(G):  Drama;  James  Stewart,  June 
Allyson,  Frank  Lovejoy,  Barry  Sul- 
livan. 

The  Night  Holds  Terror  (392); 
Melodrama;  Jack  Kelly,  Hildy  Parks. 

Trial  (393):  Melodrama;  Glenn 
Ford,  Dorothy  McGuire,  Arthur 
Kennedy,  John  Hodiak,  Katy  Jurado. 

Bring  Your  Smile  Along  (394) 
(G) ; Musical  Drama;  Frankie  Laine, 
Keefe  Brasselle,  Gonstance  Towers. 

The  Fighting  Pimpernel  (395): 
Melodrama;  David  Niven,  Margaret 
Leighton. 

Stanley  and  Livingston  (396)  (Re- 
issue): Adventure  Drama;  Spencer 
Tracy,  Nancy  Kelly. 

The  Purple  Plain  (397)  (G) : War 
and  Love  Story;  Gregory  Peck,  Win 
Min  Than. 

Radiological  Defense  Course 
Is  Ready  for  Officers 

A new  officer  correspondence 
course.  Radiological  Defense  (Nav- 
Pers  10771),  is  now  available  at  the 
Naval  Gorrespondence  Gourse  Gen- 
ter.  This  course  covers  the  effects  of 
atomic  weapons  on  structures,  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  and  considers 
steps  that  may  be  taken  to  minimize 
these  effects  and  to  control  their  con- 
sequences. The  course  consists  of 
seven  assignments,  and  is  evaluated 
at  14  Naval  Reserve  points  credit. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Navy  established  a Depot  of  Charts  and 
Instruments  to  collect  and  issue  navigational 
charts,  books  and  instruments  necessary  to 
outfit  naval  vessels  for  sea.  Piloting  and 
navigation  at  the  time  were  almost  hit-or- 
miss  matters,  with  knowledge  of  currents  and 
winds  pretty  much  limited  to  the  tradewinds 
and  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  most  information 
of  a "sailing  directions"  nature  was  securely 
hidden  behind  the  wall  of  secrecy  raised  be- 
tween competing  ships  and  seafaring  nations. 

The  man  who  was  to  offer  this  knowledge 
to  the  world — and  transform  the  chart  depot 
into  today's  efficient  Hydrographic  Office— 
was  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  a young  Vir- 
ginian who  received  his  midshipman's  war- 
rant in  1825— and  a crippling  injury  which 
permanently  barred  him  from  sea  duty  in 
1839.  By  the  time  of  his  injury,  however, 
Maury  had  already  made  a four-year  voy- 
age around  the  world,  pulled  a three-year 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Pacific  as  astronomer  on 
a voyage  of  exploration  and  written  a 
widely  praised  textbook  on  navigation. 

Despite  his  infirmity  Maury  continued  on 
duty,  being  appointed  to  head  the  chart 
depot  in  1842.  Shortly  after  Maury  took  over, 
the  depot's  functions  were  placed  under  the 
newly  created  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
Hydrography  and  funds  were  appropriated 
for  a permanent  building  and  equipment. 
In  1844,  the  new  building  was  completed 
and  here  it  remained  until  1866,  when  Con- 
gress redesignated  the  depot  as  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  and  it  was  moved  to  the 
famous  Octagon  House. 

Back  when  Maury  first  took  over  the  de- 
pot he  discovered,  hidden  in  old  ship's  logs, 
masses  of  information  on  prevailing  winds, 
currents  and  navigational  hazards  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Service  as  sailing  master 
of  Falmouth  during  his  seagoing  years  made 
Maury  realize  how  important  this  knowledge 
could  be  to  other  navigators— so  he  promptly 
devised  and  put  into  effect  a method  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  such  information. 

Maury's  method  of  collecting  information 
called  for  each  naval  and  merchant  ship  to 
forward  abstract  logs  to  the  depot.  These 
listed  the  ship's  course,  position,  the  date, 
prevailing  winds,  currents,  hazards  observed 
and  so  forth.  He  also  suggested  throwing 
overboard  tightly  corked  bottles  containing 
the  ship's  latitude,  longitude,  and  the  date, 
since  notations  on  the  location  where  these 
bottles  were  picked  up  would  help  in  tracing 
ocean  currents. 

The  first  wind  and  current  chart  issued  by 
Maury  was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1847 
from  information  already  available  in  the 
old  logs;  his  first  abstract  log  followed  in 


early  1848,  and  included  blank  pages  for 
each  shipmaster  to  use  in  forwarding  the 
statistics  on  his  own  cruise.  Successful  use  of 
Maury's  first  chart  and  "sailing  directions" 
by  the  barque  Wright  on  a cruise  down  to 
Rio  and  return  created  considerable  interest 
in  the  work.  By  1851  more  than  1000  ships 
all  over  the  globe  were  forwarding  observa- 
tions to  Maury,  and  the  man  himself  had 
gained  international  recognition. 

As  officer-in-charge  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office  from  1842  to  1861,  Maury  is  credited 
with  devising  a system  for  collecting  mete- 
orological and  oceanographic  information 
from  the  logs  and  reports  of  naval  and  mer- 
chant vessels;  a system  of  exchanging  nau- 
tical information  and  products  with  other 
maritime  nations;  and  the  publication  of 
Track  Charts,  Wind  and  Current  Charts,  and 
eight  volumes  of  Sailing  Directions,  describ- 
ing navigational  conditions  of  specific  areas 
of  interest. 

Maury  resigned  his  commission  as  a Navy 
commander  shortly  after  Virginia  seceded 
from  the  Union  in  April  1861,  and  his  work 
was  derided  during  the  war,  but  since  then, 
both  his  work  and  his  reputation  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  stature.  Today  all  Pilot 
Charts  issued  by  the  Hydrographic  Office 
bear  this  phrase:  "founded  upon  the  re- 
searches made  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
while  serving  as  a lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Navy."  Wherever  seafaring  people 
congregate,  Maury  is  honored  as  the  "Path- 
finder of  the  Sea." 

The  Hydrographic  Office,  which  began  as 
a "storehouse"  of  charts  in  1830,  today  has 
on  issue  more  than  4400  standard  nautical 
charts  of  the  world's  navigable  waters;  68 
volumes  of  Sailing  Directions,  presenting 
textual  and  graphic  descriptions  of  foreign 
harbors  and  coastlines;  and  innumerable 
other  publications  or  services  dealing  with 
hydrographic,  oceanographic  and  meteoro- 
logical information. 
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Roundup  on  State  Bonuses  for  World  Wars  I and  II,  Korea 


Mavymen  who  served  during  the 
Korean  War,  or  during  World 
Wars  I or  II  may  be  eligible  for 
one  or  more  of  the  state  bonuses 
listed  in  the  following  roundup. 

To  apply  for  a state  bonus  you 
will  need  a copy  of  your  Notice  of 
Separation  from  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Service  (NavPers  553)  or  Report  of 
Separation  from  the  Armed  Forces 
(DD  214)  and  an  application  blank 
provided  by  the  state. 

If  you  are  on  active  duty  you  may 
request  your  commanding  officer  to 
certify  your  service  in  the  appropri- 
ate space  on  the  application  form  by 
using  your  service  record  or  other 
documents  available  to  him.  How- 
ever, if  the  information  cannot  be 
obtained  from  available  records  you 
will  have  to  make  a statement  under 
oath  and  this  information  will  be  in- 
cluded in  your  CO’s  certification. 

No  requests  for  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  your  foreign  service  or 
other  service  data  should  be  re- 
quested from  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

To  be  eligible  to  make  applica- 
tion for  a state  bonus  you  will  have 
to  obtain  proof  of  your  residence. 
In  most  cases  the  home  address  you 
gave  at  the  time  of  your  enlistment 
or  entr>'  into  service  does  not  consti- 
tute complete  proof  of  your  legal 
residence. 

Your  legal  residence  will  have  to  be 
substantiated  by  such  documentary 
evidence  as  voting  registration,tax 
data,  etc. 

All  Navy  veterans  who  need 
copies  of  their  separation  documents 
may  request  them  from  the  com- 
mandant of  the  naval  district  in 
which  they  are  currently  residing. 
If  you  have  moved  to  another  naval 
district  since  your  separation  and 
these  documents  are  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  commandant,  when  he 
receives  your  request  he  will  in  turn 
request  a certified  copy  from  the 
district  in  which  your  separation  pa- 
pers are  permanently  retained  and  it 
will  be  forwarded  accordingly. 

This  summar>'  of  state  bonuses 
granted  veteraris  of  World  War  I, 
W'^orld  War  II,  and  those  with  ser- 
vice since  27  June  1950  is  based  on 
the  latest  information  available.  Pro- 
cedures for  making  application  are 
outlined  below.  Changes  and  addi- 
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tions  will  appear,  when  necessary,  at 
a later  date. 

State  Bonuses  for 
Veterans  of  Korea 

Ten  states  have  enacted  laws  pro- 
viding bonuses  for  Korean  conflict 
veterans  and  specific  information 
concerning  these  laws  are  provided 
below,  individually  by  states.  If  you 
consider  yourself  eligible,  submit  an 
application  for  consideration  to  the 
adjudicating  agency  of  the  state.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  ruled  that 
state  bonuses  received  by  veterans 
and  active  duty  personnel  will  not 
constitute  taxable  income  for  fed- 
eral tax  purposes. 

Connecticut 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  of  serv- 
ice up  to  a maximum  of  $300.00. 

Service:  Active  duty  in  the  armed 
forces  for  90  days  or  more  at  any  time 
between  27  Jun  1950  and  27  Oct  1953. 
Honorable  discharge  or  separation  from 
servdce  other  than  dishonorable.  Persons 
stiU  in  active  service  or  retired  or  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty  or  reserve  may 
apply. 

Residence:  Domicile  in  Connecticut 
for  at  least  one  year  immediately  before 
entering  service.  Domicile  is  the  place 
where  you  have  a true,  fixed,  and  per- 
manent home  and  one  to  which  when- 
ever you  are  absent,  you  have  the  in- 
tention of  returning. 

Deadline:  1 Jul  1957. 

Next  of  kin:  Survivors  of  servicemen 
who  died  on  active  duty  or  as  a direct 
result  of  service  are  eligible  for  maxi- 
mum $300.00. 

For  applications : Commandant 
(DCRO),  Third  Naval  District,  90 


Church  Street,  New  York  7,  New  York. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Bonus  Division, 
State  Treasurer’s  Office,  State  Capitol, 
Hartford  14,  Conn. 

Delaware 

Amount:  $15.00  per  month  for  state- 
side service  up  to  a $225.00  maximum. 
$20.00  per  month  for  overseas  duty  up 
to  a maximum  of  $300.00.  Veterans 
with  a service-connected  disability  of 
60  per  cent  or  greater  are  eligible  for 
the  $300.00  maximum  payment. 

Service:  Active  military  sprvice  be- 
tween 25  Jun  1950  and  31  Jan  1955. 

Residence:  One  year  residence  imme- 
diately before  entering  service. 

Deadline:  1 Jan  1957. 

Next  of  kin:  In  the  event  a service- 
man dies  during  or  as  a result  of  the 
Korean  conflict,  a maximum  award  of 
$300.00  will  be  paid  to  the  survivors. 

For  applications:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  Fourth  Naval  District,  Naval 
Base,  Philadelphia  12,  Pa. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Executive  Chair- 
man, Veterans’  Military  Pay  Commis- 
sion, Wilmington,  Del. 

Indiana 

Amount:  $15.00  per  month  for  each 
month  served  in  the  Korean  Area.  Maxi- 
mum $555.00.  $600.00  for  veteran  who 
had  10  per  cent  or  more  service-con- 
nected disability.  The  payment  of  this 
benefit  will  be  limited.  Tbis  bonus  is 
payable  from  Indiana’s  World  War  II 
bonus  fund  and  no  new  World  War  II 
claims  will  now  be  honored.  The 
Korean  bonus  payment  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  World  War  II  bonus 
fund  to  meet  Korean  bonus  claims.  Pay- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  following  or- 
der of  priority:  (1)  service-connected 
death,  (2)  service-connected  disability, 
rated  10  per  cent  or  more  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  (3)  active 
military  duty  in  the  Korean  theatre  of 
action. 

Service:  Active  duty  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  period  beginning  27  Jun  1950 
and  ending  1 Jan  1955. 

Residence:  One  year’s  residence  in 
Indiana,  immediately  before  induction, 
is  required. 

Deadline:  30  Jun  1956. 

Next  of  kin:  Receive  $600.00  for  serv- 
iceman that  died  in  service  or  as  a re- 
sult of  service-connected  disability. 

For  applications:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  Ninth  Naval  District,  Build- 
ing 1,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Auditor  of  State 
of  Indiana,  Bonus  Division,  431  N. 
Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Louisiana 

Amount:  $250.00  for  serviee  in  the 
Korean  combat  area.  $100.00  for  over- 
seas service  outside  the  Korean  combat 
area.  $.50.00  for  stateside  service. 
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Service:  Active  duty  for  at  least  90 
days  between  27  Jun  1950  and  26  Jul 
1953  and  honorably  discharged.  The 
State  of  Louisiana  enacted  this  law  to 
provide  payment  of  a bonus  to  eligible 
active  duty  personnel  as  well  as  hon- 
orably discharged  or  separated  vet- 
erans. 

Residence:  Citizens  of  Louisiana  at 
time  of  entry  in  service. 

Deadline:  31  Dec  1956. 

Next  of  kin:  Eligible  survivors  ( un- 
remarried widow,  chilclren,  or  parents) 
of  men  who  die  before  1 Dec  1955  as 
the  result  of  service  injuries  or  disease 
contracted  within  prescribed  1950-53 
dates  may  qualify  for  a $1000  award. 

Information:  Applicants  should  be 
prepared  to  submit  certified  or  photo- 
static copy  of  separation  papers  with 
application.  Further  instructions  for 
persons  still  on  active  duty  are  given  on 
the  application  form. 

For  application:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  Eighth  Naval  District,  U.  S. 
Naval  Station,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Korean  Bonus 
Division  Room  108,  Old  Capitol  Build- 
ing, Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Massachusetts 

Amount:  $300.00  for  foreign  service. 
$200.00  for  more  than  six  months’  ac- 
tive service  in  the  United  States. 
$100.00  for  service  of  not  less  than  90 
days  of  stateside  duty,  unless  dis- 
charged or  released  as  a result  of  in- 
jury or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated 
by  such  service  and  not  more  than  6 
months’  service. 

Service:  Minimum  of  90  days’  service 
between  25  Jun  1950  and  31  Jan  1955 
inclusive. 

Residence:  Six  months  immediately 
before  entry  in  military  or  naval  service. 

Deadline:  None. 

Next  of  kin:  If  veteran  died  in  ser- 
vice, $300.00  to  eligible  survivor,  other- 
wise, only  amount  he  would  receive  if 
alive. 

Active  Duty  Personnel:  Personnel 
that  have  been  discharged  and  reen- 
listed after  25  Jun  19.50,  and  are  serving 
regular  enlistment  contracts  may  apply 
for  tile  bonus. 

Three  years  on  active  duty  subsequent 
to  25  Jun  1950  are  required  for  indefin- 
ite enlistees  and  commissioned  officers. 
A photostat  of  the  “Report  of  Separa- 
tion from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States”  (DD  Form  214)  must 
be  filed  with  the  application. 

Information:  Benefits  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Massachusetts  State 
legislature  to  commissioned  officers, 
warrant  officers  or  indefinite  enlistees 
who  have  served  at  least  three  years  on 
active  duty  from  25  Jun  1950  and  who 
have  not  yet  been,  discharged  or  re- 
leased under  honorable  conditions  from 
such  service.  Such  applicants  must  at- 
tach to  application  form  a statement 


New  Enlisted  Correspondence  Courses  Now  Available 


Twenty-five  new  Enlisted  Cor- 
respondence Courses  have  been 
made  available  to  all  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, on  active  or  inactive  duty. 

These  courses  may  be  used  to 
study  for  the  rates  indicated  and 
also  may  be  substituted  for  com- 
pletion of  a Navy  Training  Course. 

Men  desiring  to  take  any  of  these 
courses  should  see  their  division 
officer  or  education  officer  and  ask 
for  an  “Application  For  Enlisted 


Correspondence  Course”  (NavPers 
977).  Inactive  Reservists  should  re- 
quest the  application  form  from 
their  naval  district  commandant  or 
Naval  Reserve  Training  Center. 

All  applications  should  be  sent 
to  the  U.S.  Naval  Correspondence 
Course  Center,  Bldg.  RE,  U.S.  Na- 
val Base,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y.,  via  your 
commanding  officer. 

Here  are  the  new  courses: 


Applicable  to 


Title  of  Course 

NavPers  Number 

Followittg  Rates  and  Ratings 

‘Ship's  Serviceman,  Chief 

91449-1 

SH 

*U.S.  Navy  Shore  Patrol,  The  

91648-1 

All  ratings 

Handbook  for  Hospital  Corpsman  2 

91669 

HM 

Handbook  for  Hospital  Corpsman  1&C 

91670 

HM 

Handbook  for  Hospital  Corpsman  3 

91668 

HM 

Handbook  for  Hospitalmen 

91667 

HN 

Commissaryman  3 

91440-1 

CSG,  CSB,  CSR,  and 
strikers 

Commissaryman  1 

91442-1 

CSG,  CSB,  CSR 

Commissaryman  C 

91443-1 

CM 

Fire  Control  Technician,  Chief,  Vol.  1 

91332 

FTA,  FTM,  FTU,  FTG 

Gunner's  Mate  Chief 

91537 

GMM,  GMT,  GMA 

Gunner's  Mate  1 

91356 

GMM,  GMT,  GMA 

‘Damage  Controlman  2 

91544-1 

AB,  DC,  ME,  PM 

‘Fireman  

91500-1 

FN 

Machinery  Repairman  1 

91508 

MR 

Machinery  Repairman  C 

91509 

MR 

‘Radorman  2 

91267-1 

AC,  RD 

‘Radarman  3 

91266-1 

AC,  RD 

Air  Controlman 

91657 

AC 

Atomic  Warfare  Defense  

91210 

All  ratings 

‘Aircraft  Propellers 

91631-1 

AD 

‘Aircraft  Engines  

91628-1 

AD 

‘Steelworker  Chief  

91591-1 

SW 

‘Quartermaster  2,  Vol.  1 

91286-1 

QM,  QMS 

‘Aviation  Supply 

91653-1 

AB,  ABG,  ABU,  AC,  AD, 
ADE,  ADF,  ADP,  ADG, 
AE,  AEM,  AEI,  AK,  AM, 
AL,  AMS,  AMH,  AQ,  AQU, 
AOT,  AQF,  PR,  TO,  TDI, 
TDR,  TDU,  TDV,  and 
strikers 

*May  be  retaken  for  repeat  Naval  Reserve  retirement  credit. 


from  commanding  officer  verifying  peri- 
od of  service. 

For  application:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  First  Naval  District,  495 
Summer  Street,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Veterans  Bonus 
Commission,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton 8,  Mass. 

Michigan 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  of  do- 
mestic service.  $15.00  per  month  of 
foreign  service.  $500.00  maximum. 

Service:  Minimum  of  61  days  during 
period  27  Jim  1950  to  31  Dec  1953. 

Residence:  Six  months  immediately 


before  entering  a branch  of  the  service. 

Deadline:  7 Mar  1957  for  veterans. 
No  deadline  has  yet  been  established 
in  next  of  kin  cases  where  veteran  is 
deceased  from  service-connected  causes. 

Next  of  kin:  Certain  survivors  may 
be  eligible  for  $500.00  if  veteran  died 
while  in  service  or  from  service-con- 
nected causes. 

For  application:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  Ninth  Naval  District,  Build- 
ing 1,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office,  State  of  Michigan,  Military 
Pay  Division  (Bonus  Section),  P.  O. 
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Box  1401,  Lansing  4,  Mich. 

New  Hampshire 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  of  service 
lip  to  a $100.00  maximum. 

Service:  A minimum  of  90  days  be- 
tween 25  Jun  1950  and  27  Jul  1953. 

Residence:  One  year  pre-service  resi- 
dency. 

Deadline:  None. 

Next  of  kin:  Survivors  of  deceased 
servicemen  are  eligible  for  the  $100.00 
maximum  payment. 

For  application:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  First  Naval  District,  495 
Summer  Street,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Address  inquiries  to:  State  Adjutant 
General’s  Office,  State  Military  Reser- 
vation, Concord,  N.  H. 

South  Dakota 

Amount:  50  cents  a day  for  stateside 
seri’ice  ($500.00  maximum);  75  cents 
a day  for  foreign  service  or  sea  duty 
($650.00  maximum).  . 

Service:  Active  duty  between  25  Jun 
1950  and  27  Jul  1953. 

Residence:  Applicant  must  have  been 
a bona  fide  resident  of  South  Dakota 
for  six  months  or  more  immediately  be- 
fore entry  into  active  duty. 

Deadline:  1 Jul  1956. 

Next  of  kin:  Dependent  survivors 
eligible  if  deceased  died  in  service  be- 
tween 25  Jun  1950  and  27  Jul  1953. 
Payment  will  be  made  to  spouse,  chil- 
dren, mother  or  father  in  that  order. 
Maximum  payment  $650.00. 

Information:  The  veteran’s  original 
discharge  certificate  or  certificate  of 
senice,  or  other  papers  showing  the 
complete  record  of  the  applicant’s  ac- 
tive service  during  the  stated  periods 
are  required. 

For  application:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  Ninth  Naval  District,  Build- 
ing 1,  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Address  inquiries  to:  South  Dakota 
\’eterans’  Bonus  Board,  Pierre,  S.  D. 

Vermont 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  not  ex- 
ceeding a total  of  12  months.  $120.00 
maximum. 

Service:  Honorable  discharge  from 
an  enlisted  status  between  27  Jun  1950 
and  31  Jan  1955. 

Residence:  One  year  immediately 
before  entering  sendee. 

Deadline:  None. 

Next  of  kin:  $120.00  to  the  next  of 
kin  of  veterans  who  died  from  service- 
connected  causes.  Next  of  kin  in  order 
are:  (1)  widow  or  widower,  remarriage 
does  not  bar  entitlement,  (2)  next  of 
kin  who  are.  fineal  heirs  and  (3)  par- 
ents. 

Amount  veteran  was  entitled  to  by 
length  of  sendee  shall  be  paid  to  the 
next  of  kin,  in  order  named  above,  of 
any  veteran  who  has  died  from  non- 
service-eonneeted  causes. 

For  applications;  Commandant 


(DCRO),  First  Naval  District,  495 
Summer  Street,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Office  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  State  Office  Building, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

Washington 

Amount:  $100.00  for  service  in  excess 
of  89  days  widiin  the  continental  Uni- 
ted States.  $150.00  for  service  in  excess 
of  89  days  and  less  than  365  days 
where  any  part  of  such  service  was  out- 
side the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  $200.00  for  service  in  excess  of 
364  days  where  any  part  of  such  service 
was  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

Service:  Active  federal  service  as 
member  of  armed  mifitary  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  between  27 
Jun  1950  and  26  Jul  1953.  Personnel 
who  have  been  continuously  in  the 
United  States  Navy  for  a period  of 
five  years  or  more  immediately  prior  to 
27  Jun  1950  are  considered  career  ser- 
vicemen and  do  not  qualify.  Separa- 
tion from  service  must  have  been  under 
honorable  conditions.  Personnel  who 
refused  full  military  discipline  are  dis- 
qualified. 

Residence:  Bona  fide  citizen  or  resi- 
dent of  State  of  Washington  for  one 
year  immediately  before  entrance  into 
service. 

Deadline:  31  Dec  1957.  Payment  of 
this  benefit  will  not  be  made  earlier 
than  2 Jan  1956. 

Next  of  kin:  In  the  event  a veteran 
died  before  10  Jun  1955  next  of  kin  in 
the  following  order  may  collect  the 
amount  that  was  payable  to  him:  (1) 
unremarried  widow,  (2)  children  and 
(3)  parents. 

Mentally  incompetent  veterans:  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  any  guardian, 
committee,  conservator,  or  curator  duly 
appointed  under  law  of  state  residence 
of  veteran  or  to  chief  officer  of  any 
state  or  federal  institution  having  cus- 
tody of  veteran. 

For  applications:  Commandant 


"What  could  I do?  He  claims  he's  a 
plank  owner." 


(DCRO),  Thirteenth  Naval  District, 
Seattle  99,  Wash. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Division  of 
Veterans’  Compensation,  114  North  Co- 
lumbia Avenue,  Olympia,  Wash. 

World  War  II  State  Bonuses 

World  War  II  veteran’s  bonuses 
have  been  enacted  by  the  following 
states  and  territories  but  the  dead- 
lines have  passed: 

Alaska,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Lou- 
isiana, Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota  and  Vermont. 

The  three  states  listed  below 
(Pennsylvania,  Washington  and 
West  Virginia)  are  still  accepting 
applications  for  bonus  payments 
from  World  War  II  veterans  until 
the  designated  deadlines: 
Pennsylvania 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  for  do- 
mestic service;  $500.00  maximum. 
$15.00  per  month  for  foreign  service; 
$500.00  maximum. 

Service:  60  days’  active  duty  between 
7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sep  1945.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  state’s  law  requires 
personnel,  who  are  eligible  for  the  bo- 
nus, to  compute  time  in  service  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  due 
until  3 Mar  1946.  However,  service 
after  2 Sep  1945  may  not  be  counted 
as  contributing  toward  the  60-day  ser- 
vice eligibility  requirement  for  the 
veterans  bonus. 

Residence:  Bona  fide  resident  of  this 
state  at  time  of  entry  into  active  service. 

Deadline:  31  Dec  1956. 

Next  of  kin:  Survivors  of  deceased 
service  personnel  may  receive  the 
maximum  benefit  of  $500.00  in  the  fol- 
lowing orders:  (1)  spouse,  (2)  chil- 
dren and  (3)  parents.  The  serviceman’s 
death  must  have  occurred  between  the 
stated  active  service  dates. 

For  applications:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  Fourth  Naval  District,  Naval 
Base,  Philadelphia  12,  Pa. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Washington 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  for  do- 
mestic service.  $675.00  maximum. 
$1.5.00  per  month  for  foreign  service. 
$675.00  maximum. 

Service:  Any  period  of  time  between 
7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sep  1945,  both  dates 
inclusive.  Veteran  must  have  been  dis- 
charged or  separated  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable  or  currently  be 
on  active  duty. 

Residence:  Minimum  of  one  year  im- 
mediately before  entry  into  service  or 
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if  in  service,  7 Dec  1941  for  one  year 
before  that  date. 

Deadline:  31  Dec  1955. 

Next  of  kin:  Survivors  ( unremarried 
widow,  dependent  children  or  depend- 
ent parents  of  veteran  who  died  in  ser- 
vice ) are  entitled  to  the  veteran’s 
amount  accrued. 

For  applications : Commandant 
(DCRO),  Thirteenth  Naval  District, 
Seattle  99,  Wash. 

Address  inquiries  to:  State  Auditor, 
Division  of  Veterans’  Compensation, 
114  North  Columbia  Avenue,  Olympia, 
Wash. 

West  Virginia 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  for  do- 
mestic service.  $300.00  maximum. 
$15.00  per  month  for  foreign  service, 
$400.00  maximum. 

Service:  At  least  90  days’  active  duty 
in  United  States  armed  forces  between 
7 Dec  1941  and  2 Sep  1945.  If  less 
than  90  days’  service,  discharged  for 
service-connected  disability. 

Residence:  At  least  six  months’  resi- 
dence in  West  Virginia  immediately  be- 
fore entering  service. 

Deadline:  31  Dec  1955. 

Next  of  kin:  Survivors  (including 
widow,  children  or  parents  in  that  or- 
der) in  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  received  by  the  veteran.  Survivors 
must  reside  in  West  Virginia  at  time 
of  making  application. 

For  applications:  Commandant 
(DCRO),  Fifth  Naval  District,  Naval 
Base,  Norfolk  11,  Va. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Bonus  Division, 
Department  of  Veterans’  AflFairs,  State 
Capitol  Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

World  War  I State  Bonuses 

One  state.  West  Virginia,  is  still 
accepting  applications  for  World 
War  I bonus.  All  other  World  War 
I bonus  deadlines  have  passed. 

West  Virginia 

Amount:  $10.00  per  month  for 

domestic  service,  $300.00  maximum. 
$15.00  per  month  for  foreign  service, 
$400.00  maximum. 

Service:  Active  service  between  6 
Apr  1917  and  11  Nov  1918. 

Residence:  At  least  six  month.s’  resi- 
dence in  West  Virginia  immediately 
before  entering  service. 

Deadline:  31  Dec  1955. 

Next  of  kin:  Survivors  ( including 
widow,  children  or  parents  in  that 
order)  in  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  received  by  the  veteran.  Survivors 
must  be  residing  in  West  Virginia  at 
time  of  making  application  for  this 
bonus. 

For  applications:  Commandant 
(DCRO);  Fifth  Naval  District;  Naval 
Base;  Norfolk  11,  Va. 

Address  inquiries  to:  Bonus  Division; 
Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs;  State 
Capitol  Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Navy's  Peacetime  Military 
Requirements  Include  Adequate 
Living  Conditions  for  Fdmilies 

The  problem  of  improving  living 
conditions  for  Naval  personnel  afloat 
and  ashore  is  receiving  top  priority 
throughout  the  Navy. 

SecNav  Inst.  1700.2  points  out 
that  the  provisions  for  adequate  liv- 
ing conditions  are  a key  factor  in 
promoting  re-enlistment  in  the  Navy. 

The  instruction  says,  in  part: 

“One  of  the  basic  facts  upon 
which  military  decisions  must  be 
based  today  is  the  changed  social 
climate. 

“There  is  a profound  difference  as 
regards  the  marital  status  of  en- 
listed men  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  compared  to  past 
years.  More  of  them  get  married, 
they  marry  earlier,  and  they  have 
more  children.  In  the  top  three  en- 
listed pay  grades,  three  out  of  four 
are  married. 

“The  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
an  employer  competing  in  a labor 
market  wbicb  appears  likely  to  be 
tight  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is 
competing  by  and  large  for  married 
men  with  a high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, accustomed  to  a high  stand- 
ard of  living,  in  an  era  of  peace- 
time prosperity.  The  military  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  an  unprecedent- 
edly large  number  of  highly-trained 
personnel  is  vital;  this  requires  a 
high  re-enlistment  rat^".  Providing 
adequate  living  conditions,  afloat 
and  ashore,  including  family  hous- 
ing, is  a key  factor  to  promoting  re- 
enlistment. 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  consider  adequate 
living  conditions  ashore,  and  a high 
degree  of  habitability  afloat,  to  be  a 
peacetime  military  requirement.  This 
does  not  mean  lush  living;  but  it 
does  mean  that  Navy  people  should 
not  be  asked  to  continue  living  in 
many  cases  under  sub-standard  con- 
ditions. 

“With  respect  to  existing  installa- 
tions, a detailed  re-examination  is  in 
order  to  see  what  is  required  to  make 
living  tolerable  where  cases  of  sub- 
standard living  exist,  and  the  neces- 
sary replacement  projects  should  be 
given  high  priority. 

“Commanding  Offlcers  are  encour- 
aged to  use  ingenuity  in  making 
proper  use  of  resources  available  to 
them  to  improve  living  conditions. 


The  plane  came  in  low  over  the  hill, 
as  though  If  were  an  enemy  slipping 
in  for  a sneak  attack.  Then  tour  jets 
appeared.  Flying  in  perfect,  tight  for- 
mation they  engaged  the  invader  and 
in  doing  so,  they  put  on  a brilliant 
display  of  aerial  tactics  as  the  five 
planes  darted  through  the  sky. 

The  end  was  obvious.  The  "enemy" 


ultimately  spouted  smoke  and  the  four, 
still  in  perfect  formation  drew  away  to 
watch  the  other  plane  die.  If  staggered 
over  the  horizon  a parachute  opened, 
and  the  thousands  of  spectators  started 
to  breathe  again. 

They  were  watching  the  realistic  cli- 
max of  a performance  staged  by  the 
Navy's  Blue  Angels,  the  world's  fore- 
most precision  aerobatics  team.  For 
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several  years,  with  one  short  interrup- 
tion, the  team  has  been  thrilling  spec- 
tators with  demonstrations  similar  to 
this.  The  one  exception  occurred  during 
the  Korean  conflict  when  the  Blue 
Angels  served  as  a nucleus  for  a fighter 
squadron.  During  its  existence  dozens 
of  Navy  pilots  have  been  on  the  team. 

Demonstrating  maneuvers  and  eva- 
sive fighter  tactics  every  Navy  fighter 
pilot  must  learn,  the  Blue  Angels  have 
made  millions  of  spectators  Navy-con- 
scious as  they  put  on  their  flying  show. 
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In  one  instance,  at  NAS  Miramar,  a 
crowd  estimated  at  300,000  watched 
their  close-order  precision  technique. 

The  Blue  Angels  are  at  present  based 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.  They'll  undoubtedly 
be  your  way  soon.  To  find  them,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  look  for  a large  crowd 
looking  up  into  the  air.  Chances  are, 
they'll  be  watching  the  Blue  Angels. 
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An  improved,  miniature,  lightweight  emergency 
radio  which  permits  a stranded  airman  to  direct  his  own 
rescue,  is  under  development  by  the  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command.  The  new  radio  weighs  only  15 
ounces  and  has  a volume  of  20  cubic  inches. 

Approximately  half  as  large  and  heavy  as  rescue 
radios  now  in  use,  the  combination  transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver will  be  included  in  the  survival  kits  carried  by 
Air  Force  personnel  when  flying  over  water  or  wilder- 
ness areas. 

The  tiny  radio,  designated  as  the  AN/URC-11,  is 
expected  to  be  used  primarily  by  pilots  of  fighter  air- 
craft whose  cramped  cockpits  offer  little  space,  and  who 
must  carry  all  their  survival  equipment  in  a small  seat- 
style  kit. 

Here  is  how  a pilot  would  use  the  URC-11: 

After  a forced  landing  or  bail-out,  the  pilot  would 
open  his  survival  kit  and  make  certain  the  URC-11  was 
hooked  to  the  batteries  provided  for  its  power.  He  then 
merely  pushes  the  transmitter  button  and  broadcasts 
information  regarding  the  crash  and  his  location.  Or,  if 
he  wishes,  he  can  set  the  radio  to  broadcast  a continu- 
ous tone  signal  which  rescue  aircraft  can  use  to  “fix” 
his  position.  Two-way  conversation  may  be  carried  on 
between  the  stranded  airman  and  the  rescue  aircraft. 
The  ultra-high  frequency  voice  and  tone  signals  are 
broadcast  on  an  emergency  frequency. 

★ ★ ★ 

Developed  in  cooper.xtion  with  Army  Ordnance 
Corps,  a huge,  new,  experimental  cargo-and-personnel 
carrier,  which  rides  on  rubber  “pillows”  instead  of  tires, 
was  recently  demonstrated. 

Named  the  “Teracruzer”  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
earlier,  basic  design  called  the  “Rolligon,”  the  new  ve- 
hicle is  larger  than  its  predecessor.  It  is  12  feet  wide, 
25  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  and  has  eight  traction 
bags  compared  with  the  Rolligon’s  three. 

Greatest  advantage  of  this  type  of  vehicle  is  its 
ability  to  negotiate  any  tx'pe  of  terrain.  The  eight  3/2- 
by-5-foot  bags  are  inflated  with  only  three  to  five 
pounds’  air  pressure  and  their  traction  surfaces  are  ex- 


ALL-WEATHER,  F-102A  interceptors  of  the  Air  Force  ready 
for  take  off  at  Mojave  Desert  base.  Streaks  are  tire  marks. 


tremely  broad.  As  a result,  driving  through  sand,  snow, 
marsh,  ice,  up  steep  inclines  and  along  difficult  side  ] 
slopes  is  positive,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Powered  by  a 340-horsepower  engine,  the  Teracruzer 
has  a gross  weight  of  40,000  pounds  and  a load  capa- 
city ranging  from  seven  to  10  tons.  A central  inflation 
system  enables  the  driver  to  increase  or  reduce  air 
pressure  in  individual  bags  while  en  route. 

★ ★ ★ 

Playing  smart,  the  Air  Force  is  catapaulting  rocket 
test  sleds,  traveling  at  supersonic  speeds,  over  a 1500-  i 
foot  cliff  at  Hurricane  Mesa,  Utah,  in  its  efforts  to  solve  ^ 
problems  connected  with  emergency  escapes  from  high 
speed  aircraft. 

No  harm  is  done,  however,  for  the  test  equipment 
is  lowered  by  parachute  to  the  desert  floor  below,  where 
it  is  easly  recovered. 

Designated  SMART  (Supersonic  Military  Air  Re- 
search Track),  the  project  will  duplicate  on  the  ground 
actual  supersonic  flight  conditions  so  that  accurate  ob- 
servations can  be  made  under  controlled  conditions. 
Aircraft  seat  ejection  equipment,  various  types  of  para- 
chutes, together  with  the  effects  of  bail-out  at  super- 
sonic speeds  on  both  equipment  and  men,  will  be  tested. 

Full-scale  testing  of  ejection  equipment  from  aircraft 
at  very  high  speeds  is  becoming  impractical  and  ex- 
pensive. By  using  this  controlled,  ground-mounted  super- 
sonic test  sled  track  which  is  equipped  with  recording 
equipment,  more  detailed  and  accurate  information  can 
be  obtained  at  less  cost. 

★ ★ ★ 

Six  training  exercises  are  tentatively  scheduled  by 
the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1956,  involving  approximately 
135,000  troops.  They  will  include  Arctic  indoctrination, 
amphibious  and  mountain  operations,  and  command  * 
post  exercises. 

Exercise  Sage  Brush,  a major  joint  Army-Air  Force 
exercise,  is  scheduled  for  November-December  1955  in 
the  Camp  Polk,  La.,  area.  Approximately  112,000  Army 
and  33,000  Air  Force  personnel  will  participate. 

The  purpose  of  Sage  Brush  is  to  provide  training, 
under  battlefield  conditions,  for  both  friendly  and 
“aggressor”  forces.  It  will  also  determine  the  capability 
of  Army  and  Air  Force  units  operating  jointly  against 
numerically  superior  ground  and  air  units. 

Lode  Star,  an  exercise  in  mountain  and  cold  weather 
operations,  began  in  July  at  Camp  Hale,  Colo.,  and  will 
continue  through  next  spring.  Involving  approximately 
5000  troops  over  the  extended  period,  it  will  provide 
training  in  mountain  operations  at  high  altitudes.  Set 
up  in  three  phases,  the  nine-month  exercise  will  include  ( 
aerial  and  tramway  supply  and  evacuation,  tactical 
air  support,  mountaineering,  and  testing  of  equipment. 

Each  of  the  continental  U.  S.  Armies  will  conduct 
a command  post  exercise.  These  exercises  will  include 
tactical  and  logistical  support  of  ground  operations 
under  atomic  warfare  conditions  and  are  intended  to 
train  officers  in  new  concepts,  tactics,  organization  and 
techniques  adopted  by  the  Army. 

Arctic  Night  is  scheduled  in  the  Northwest  Command 
during  February-March  1956.  The  exercise  will  provide 
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joint  training  in  the  employment  of  Army  and  Air  Force 
units  under  Arctic  conditions. 

Fort  Lee,  Va.,  will  be  the  site  of  a logistics  exercise, 
Logex,  to  be  conducted  in  May  1956.  Plans  call  for 
participation  of  officer  students  of  the  Technical  and 
Administrative  schools  and  Army  Reserve  officers.  It 
will  afford  them  experience  under  battlefield  conditions 
in  the  planning  and  conducting  of  operations  in  their 
respective  services. 

Approximately  2000  troops  will  take  part  in  Exercise 
Moose  Horn,  to  be  conducted  in  Alaska  during  January- 
February  1956.  Moose  Horn  is  expected  to  f)rovide  ex- 
perience in  movement  of  a battalion  combat  team  over 
highways  from  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  to  Alaska,  under 
winter  conditions. 

High  Seas,  a joint  Army-Navy  command  post  exer- 
cise, will  be  conducted  sometime  in  1956,  date  and 
place  to  be  determined  later.  Purpose  of  the  exercise 
will  be  to  train  personnel  in  logistical  support  of 
amphibious  operations. 

Selected  individuals  from  the  continental  United 
States  will  attend  the  Arctic  indoctrination  course  to  be 
held  in  Alaska,  January-February  1956.  The  exercise 
will  provide  training  in  Arctic  tactics  and  techniques. 


★ ★ ★ 

' Twelve  F-84F  Thunderstreaks  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command’s  27th  Fighter  Wing  landed  at  Bergstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas,  after  completing  a 5118-mile 
. non-stop  flight  from  England  in  10  hours  and  48  min- 
utes. The  previous  distance  record  for  jet  lighters  was 
a 4840-mile  flight  from  Tokyo  to  Australia  last  May.  The 
present  flight  was  a routine  return  from  overseas  deploy- 
ment as  part  of  SAC’s  continuing  exercise  of  mobility  in 
I its  combat  units. 

iThe  leader  of  the  flight.  Colonel  Richard  N.  Ellis,  left 
Sturgate  Air  Base  near  London,  England,  after  breakfast 
at  0800,  London  Standard  Time,  arriving  in  Austin, 
Texas,  in  time  for  lunch  with  his  family, 
j Multiple  air  refuelings  were  accomplished  during  the 
i flight  by  KC-97  tankers.  The  27th  is  a unit  of  the  Strate- 
! gic  Air  Command’s  Second  Air  Force,  whose  508th 
Fighter  Wing  holds  the  previous  record  for  a non-stop 
flight  from  the  United  States  to  England.  This  flight  was 
from  Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  took  11  hours  24 
minutes,  covered  4630  miles  and  won  for  the  508th  the 
Mackay  Trophy  for  1953. 


★ ★ ★ 

The  first  military  hospital  specifically  planned, 
financed,  and  constructed  to  serve  all  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  has  been  opened  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  400-bed  hospital  is  the  largest  service  hospital  in 
size  and  bed  capacity  in  Alaska.  It  is  built  in  three 
j wings,  the  highest  being  eight  stories.  “Crumble”  joints, 
designed  to  withstand  earth  tremors  without  endanger- 
ing the  structure,  separate  the  reinforced  concrete  ma- 
sonry wings. 

The  hospital  has  approximately  1000  rooms  including 
private,  semi-private  and  24-bed  wards,  complete  clini- 
cal facilities,  a cafeteria,  base  exchange  branch,  recrea- 
tion rooms,  barber  shop  and  a combination  air  raid 
shelter  and  theater  which  will  seat  500  persons. 


ARMY'S  CONVERTIPLANE  uses  rotors  for  vertical  flight 
and  pusher  type  prop  and  wings  for  fast  forward  speeds. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  aviation  history,  a flight  has 
been  made  in  which  an  aircraft  has  converted  from 
helicopter  flight  to  conventional  forward  flight  and  back 
again.  The  XV-1  convertiplane,  developed  under  a joint 
Army-Air  Force  contract,  has  demonstrated  this  capa- 
bility. 

The  XV-1  has  a rotor  for  vertical  lift  and  a pusher 
propeller  and  short  wings  for  forward  flight.  It  carries 
three  passengers  in  addition  to  the  pilot,  and  can  per- 
form many  helicopter  missions  at  far  greater  speeds 
than  a helicopter. 

The  convertiplane  is  powered  by  an  engine  located  at 
the  rear  of  the  fuselage.  Air  compressors  feed  air  to  the 
tips  of  the  rotor  blades,  where  it  is  expelled  through 
jets,  turning  the  blades. 

When  the  convertiplane  is  moving  through  the  air  at 
a sufficient  speed  for  the  wings  to  provide  lift,  the  ixisher 
propeller  is  started  and  the  rotor  is  kept  spinning  at  a 
reduced  speed. 

Several  other  models  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. The  XV-3,  for  example,  has  twin  rotors  that  tilt 
forward  90  degrees  for  forward  flight.  Conversion  is 
completed  in  10  to  15  seconds  while  plane  is  climbing. 


MINIATURE  RADIO  receiver  clipped  to  helmet  is  now  be- 
ing tested  by  Army  for  passing  word  to  leaders  of  units. 
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this  MONTH'S  SELECTIONS 
DWwIv^:  FEATURE  THE  OUTDOOR  LIFE 


I N THE  EVENT  you’re  looking  for 
* some  variety  besides  books  about 
the  sea,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel library  staff  has  chosen,  among 
others,  several  selections  that  have  to 
do  with  one  phase  or  another  of  out- 
door life— on  dry  land. 

Sporting  matters  are  abundantly 
taken  care  of,  for  example,  by  a se- 
lection of  articles  and  stories— and 
pictures— that  have  appeared  in  the 
Field  and  Stream  magazine.  Opening 
with  its  first  story,  in  1896,  about 
hunting  the  sharp-tailed  grouse  in 
Minnesota,  The  Field  & Stream  Treas- 
ury ends  up  with  Robert  Ruark’s 
account  of  quail  raising  and  shoot- 
ing and  Corey  Ford’s  spring  salute 
to  fishermen.  In  between  are  yarns, 
adventures  and  experiences  that 
cover  the  country— and  Canada  and 
Alaska— and  fill  the  reader’s  game 
bag  with  i^lenty  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing lore.  It  goes  back  to  Indians  and 
bufialo  and  bear;  it  moves  on  to 


S0N6S  or  THE  SEA 


Was  You  Ever  in 
Rio  Grande? 

Oh,  say,  was  you  ever  in  Rio  Grande? 
Way,  you  Rio! 

Oh,  was  you  ever  on  the  strand? 

For  we're  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande! 

And  away,  you  Rio! 

Way,  you  Rio! 

Sing  fare-you-well,  my  pretty  young  girls. 
For  we're  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande! 

Oh,  New  York  town  is  no  place  for  me; 
Way,  you  Rio! 

I'll  pack  my  bag  and  go  to  sea 
For  we're  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande! 


early  motoring  and  CatskiU  hunting; 
it  has  an  article  on  shotgunnery, 
taxidermy,  shooting  matches  and 
anglermaniacs;  and  game  of  all  kinds 
has  its  chance  of  appraisal.  Stories 
by  Zane  Grey,  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Irwin 
S.  Cobb,  Paul  Brown,  Archibald 
Rutledge,  John  Taintor  Foote,  the 
Buckinghams  and,  of  course,  many 
others.  A nice  Christmas  present  to 
give  or  receive. 

If  you’ve  done  much  hunting 
you’ll  become  thoroughly  lost  in  the 
Big  Woods,  a collection  of  hunting 
stories  by  William  Faulkner,  with 
illustrations  by  Edward  Shenton. 
The  stories  span  two  generations  and 
are  set  in  the  Big  Woods,  thirty 
miles  from  Faulkner’s  Jefferson.  Un- 
cle Ike,  who  is  the  connecting  link 
in  the  stories,  was  a boy  turned  ten 
when  he  and  his  mentor,  Sam  Fath- 
ers, left  the  habitations  of  man  and 
took  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
Big  Woods,  where  he  always  wanted 
to  be.  By  the  time  the  final  story  is 
told,  young  Ike  is  old  Ike,  the  land 
has  changed,  and  civilization  has 
made  the  Big  Woods  no  longer  a 
wilderness. 

Venturing  closer  to  the  water,  but 
not  the  sea,  is  The  Sound  of  White 
Water,  by  Hugh  Fosburgh.  This 
short  novel— which  reads  like  non- 
fiction—is  a craftsman-like  report  of 
a canoe  trip  by  three  men  down  a 
dangerous  river.  The  story  takes 
these  men  to  the  river  and  follows 
them  downstream,  through  rapids 
and  quiet  pools,  through  calm  days 
of  fishing  and  loafing  and  through 
the  severest  trials  in  white  water. 
The  backdrop  of  the  river  and  the 
wild  country  is  always  there,  with 
a fine  accuracy  of  feeling  and  de- 
tail; but  the  real  interest  remains  on 
the  men,  how  they  act  together  and 
individually.  A workmanlike  job. 

Difficult  to  classify  but  fascinating 
to  read  is  The  Time  Book  of  Science. 
Here,  the  science  editor  of  Time 
Magazine  has  compiled  the  most 
pertinent  and  provocative  pieces  to 
come  from  the  magazine  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  tenure.  The  clarity 
and  readability  of  this  collection  on 
even  the  most  absolute  subtleties  of 
nuclear  physics  and  communication 
theory  have  set  a stylistic  standard. 
The  articles,  ranging  from  mono- 


graphs to  memos,  sweep  over  the  1 
motors  and  men  of  supersonic  speed  ; 
and  ultrasonic  sound,  the  electronic 
turtles  of  Walter  Grey  and  the  space 
stations  of  Von  Braun,  the  field  of 
atomic  science,  unusual  inventions  , 
and  discoveries  such  as  experimental 
devices  for  causing  temporary  ner- 
vous breakdowns.  , 

Men,  Rockets  and  Space  Rats,  by 
Lloyd  Malian,  is  another  manifes- 
tation of  our  Buck  Rogers  world  to  - 
come.  Jaunty,  respectful,  and  con- 
versational in  style,  the  narrative 
delves  into  much  of  the  testing  and 
actual  construction  being  carried  out 
by  the  Air  Force  and  by  private  con- 
cerns in  connection  with  government 
laboratories.  Yeager’s  test  flight  in 
the  rocket  ship  when  the  speed  of 
sound  was  surpassed  paces  the  book  | 
in  the  first  chapter.  White  Sands  I 
Proving  Grounds,  Thorp  Walker  and  ■ 
the  Aerobee,  the  amazing  accelera-  ' 
tion  and  deceleration  tests  endured 
by  Col.  Stapp,  the  research  balloons, 
the  the  highlights  of  some  of  the 
following  chapters,  all  of  which  add 
up  to  a fairly  well-rounded  view  of 
present  and  future  space  flight.  Pos- 
sibilities for  actual  space  flight  are 
discussed  in  the  last  chapter. 

Navy  life  isn’t  entirely  neglected, 
of  course.  This  month’s  offering  in- 
cludes The  Navy's  Here!  by  Willi 
Frischauer  and  Robert  Jackson.  It’s 
an  exciting  and  dramatic  account  of 
a true-life  sea  adventure  of  Altmark, 
secret  supply  ship  of  the  Nazi  raider 
Graf  Spee.  This  tells  what  happened 
to  the  prisoners  taken  by  that  ship 
after  being  transferred  to  Altmark. 

Had  enough  non-fiction?  Try, 
then.  The  Prophet,  by  Sholem  Asch. 
The  “prophet”  of  the  title  is  the 
Second  Isaiah,  of  whom  little  is  ac- 
tually known.  In  spite  of,  or,  per- 
haps, because  of  its  mystic  overtones 
the  result  is  a fascinating  adventure 
story.  Throughout,  the  immortal 
words  of  the  prophet,  his  challenges 
to  his  people,  his  exaltation,  his  vis- 
ions, make  the  Biblical  chapters  live 
again— as  they  live  today  each  week 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  temple. 

Nicholas  Monsarrat,  who  proved 
his  stature  with  The  Cruel  Sea,  has 
adopted  a quick  change  of  pace 
with  Castle  Garac,  described  by 
some  reviewers  as  a modern  fairy 
tale,  virtually  complete  with  ogre 
and  ogress,  captive  princess,  rescu- 
ing prince,  towered  and  walled  cas- 
tle and  all  the  rest.  To  be  less  figura- 
tive, it’s  a romance  with  a happy 
ending.  The  setting  is  the  Riviera. 
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IVOHID’5  FIRST 
GUIDED 
MISSILE 
CRUISER 


Taking  her  place  with  the  atomic  submarines  and  super  flattops  of  the  'Navy  of  Tomorrow' 
is  the  new  guided  missile  cruiser,  carrying  potent  weapons  that  seek  out  the  enemy. 


A new  and  poiverful  tveapon  was  added  to  the  U.  S. 
Malay’s  Fleet  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  on  1 
November  tvhen  uss  Boston  (CAG  1),  the  world’s 
first  guided  jnissile  cruiser  was  commissioned  in  ship- 
hoard  ceremonies  at  Pier  6. 

Among  military  and  civilian  dignitaries  at  the  cere- 
monies were  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles  S.  Thofnas, 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Arleigh  A. 
Burke,  USN. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  u'orld’s  first  guided  missile 
cruiser  and  her  predecessors,  with  comments  about  the 
Navy  of  the  future  by  leading  men  in  the  sea-service. 

I IKE  THE  ATOMIC  SUBMARINE  USS  NautiluS,  (SSN 
571),  the  gigantic  aircraft  carrier  Porrestal  (CVA 
59),  and  the  big  jet  seaplane  Seamaster,  which  also 
became  long-awaited  realities  this  year,  Boston  points 
the  way  to  the  Navy  of  the  future. 

According  to  some  opinions,  in  time  the  guided 
missile— with  or  without  a nuclear  warhead— may  well 
replace  the  gun  and  bomb  as  the  major  weapon  of  sea 


power.  This  may  be,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
guided  missile  cruiser  Boston— ths  starting  point  for  the 
new  Navy— is  here. 

The  673-foot  vessel  will  be  used  primarily  as  a 
launching  station  for  the  Navy’s  new  needle-nosed  anti- 
aircraft missile,  the  Terrier.  Boston  is  the  first  of  two 
guided  missile  ships  to  be  converted  at  this  time.  Her 
sister  ship,  USS  Canberra  (CAG  2),  is  scheduled  for 
commissioning  in  the  spring  of  1956. 

Boston  underwent  drastic  changes  in  preparation  for 
her  mission  of  antiaircraft  warfare,  but  she  is  only  half 
converted— she  still  has  the  great  guns  of  the  cruiser  in 
forward  turrets  and  only  her  after  turrets  have  been 
replaced  by  the  missile  launchers. 

Of  these  there  are  two  pairs.  The  Terrier  missile  it- 
self is  about  nine  feet  long.  At  its  base  is  a booster 
cylinder  nearly  as  long.  The  booster  impels  the  weapon 
high  in  the  air  and  then  drops  away,  leaving  further 
propulsion  to  the  internal  mechanism  of  Terrier,  and  its 
guidance  to  the  long-range  electronic  control  of  Boston. 
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The  loading  rooms  are  just  below  the  turret.  They 
carry  72  Terriers,  all  mounted  on  a “coke  bottle”  turn- 
about, which  lifts  the  new  charge  straight  up  and  into 
the  launcher.  The  speed  with  which  this  massive  job 
can  be  done  permits  all  four  missiles  to  be  fired  in  less 
than  one  second  and  to  reload  twice  every  minute.  In 
theory,  no  missile  can  miss  a target  in  its  range  and  the 
new  firing  is  directed  toward  a new  target. 

Other  changes  have  involved  a complete  moderniza- 
tion of  Boston’s  radar  and  other  electronic  gear  to  give 
the  ship  the  most  up-to-date  CIC  (combat  information 
center)  possible.  It  has  a rapid  target  designator  that 
makes  it  possible  for  the  deadly  Terriers  to  destroy  a 
number  of  planes  attacking  the  Fleet  at  the  same  time. 

Boston  also  can  fire  bombardment  guided  missiles 
against  land  or  ship  surface  targets  by  carrying  along 
portable  launchers  for  the  Regnlns  missile  on  special 
missions.  In  time,  it  is  predicted,  Boston  will  acquire  a 
built-in  capability  of  firing  such  surface-to-surface  weap- 
ons. Such  alterations  to  this  end  were  not  made  at  this 
time  because  of  the  desire  to  give  the  Fleet  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Terriers  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Some  existing  ships  of  the  Fleet  are  already  capable 
of  firing  the  Regnlns,  which  is  a high  subsonic  pilot- 
less bomber,  uss  Los  Angeles,  (CA  135),  for  example, 
has  a built-in  i?<?g/////j--launching  rack  and  other  cruisers 
and  aircraft  carriers  can  carry  portable  racks.  Flattops 
with  .steam  catapults  can  launch  the  missile. 

(Two  fleet  .submarines.  Tunny  (SSG  282)  and  Bar- 
hero  (SSG  317),  have  been  more  extensively  modified 
to  fire  the  Regnlns.  The  missiles  may  be  fired  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  although  experiments  in  firing 
guided  missiles  from  submerged  subs  have  been  made. 

(A  new  submarine,  built  from  scratch  to  launch 
guided  missiles,  will  be  laid  down  under  the  present 
building  program.  Congress  has  also  voted  funds  for 
building  three  3900-ton  frigates  to  fire  the  Terrier.  One 
of  the  512-foot  craft  will  be  built  at  the  San  Francisco 
Naval  Shipyard  and  the  other  two  at  Puget  Sound.) 

The  Navy  will  also  convert  uss  Galveston  (CL  93) 
into  a guided  missile  craft  that  will  carry  the  newer, 
longer  range  missile  Talos,  and  modify  uss  Gyatt  (DD 
712)  for  firing  the  Terrier. 

RADM  John  H.  Sides,  USN,  commander  of  the  Navy’s 
first  guided  missile  cruiser  division,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  two  Terriers  fired  at  an  attacking  plane 
“normally  should  take  care  of  it.” 

The  Terrier  is  designed  to  intercept  aircraft  under  all 
weather  conditions  at  longer  ranges  and  higher  altitudes 
than  conventional  aircraft  guns.  It  is  launched  by  a 
“booster”  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Nike,  and  then 
moves  at  supersonic  speeds  by  its  own  power.  It  is  aimed 
at  the  target  rather  than  almost  straight  up,  as  is  the 
Nike. 

The  Terrier  was  fired  experimentally  in  Fleet  opera- 
tions last  year  from  the  uss  Mississippi  (AG  128),  the 
experimental  gunnery  ship.  This  operation  marked  the 
completion  of  the  Terrier’s  test  fire  program. 

Developed  by  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  the 
Terrier’s  technical  direction  was  provided  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Silver 
Springs,  Md.  Currently,  the  missile  is  being  produced 
in  quantity  in  the  Naval  Industrial  Reserve  Ordnance 
Plant  at  Pomona,  Calif. 

The  new  needle-nosed  weapon  may  be  launched 


Missileers  Will  Play  Big  Rc  j, 

At  the  commissioning  of  USS  Boston  (GAG  1),  | 

the  Navy’s  first  guided  missile  ship,  Chief  of  Naval  , 
Operations  ADM  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  USN,  gave  a report  ^ 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  "New  Navy”  is 
shaping  up.  His  statement,  excerpts  of  which  are  pre- 
sented here,  is  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
every  Navyman. 

The  year  1955  has  been  a momentous  one  for  the 
* fleet.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear-age 
Navy. 

We  have  placed  in  commission  our  first  nuclear-  ,| 
powered  submarine,  uss  Nautilus.  She  is  a truly  re- 
markable weapon— with  almost  unlimited  future.  To- 
day, Nautilus  is  fitted  in  as  just  another  ship  of  the 
fleet— but  a mighty  potent  one.  She  and  her  far-reach-  ; 
ing,  fast-moving  sisters  to  follow  will  have  many 
built-in  capabilities.  Some  of  them  will  be  capable  of 
attacking  enemy  convoys  at  high  speeds,  some  of  them 
will  be  capable  of  fighting  against  enemy  submarines,  | 
some  will  provide  early  warning  for  enemy  threats 
from  the  air  and  sea,  some  will  lay  mines,  some  will 
fuel  and  support  seaplanes,  some  will  launch  com- 
mandos, and  some  will  launch  guided  missiles  against 
targets  on  sea  or  land.  All  these  submarines  will  have 
two  or  more  capabilities— all  will  be  multi-purpose. 
These,  and  many  similar  tasks,  will  be  accomplished  by 
our  nuclear-powered  submarine  fleets  of  the  future. 

We  hope  to  extend  nuclear  power  to  the  combatant 
surface  Navy  within  the  next  couple  of  years  — to 
guided  missile  cruisers  such  as  uss  Boston— to  frigates  ' 
—and  to  aircraft  carriers. 

A few  weeks  ago  we  commissioned  uss  Forrestal 
(CVA  59)— today’s  ship  of  the  line.  With  this  class 
ship  in  our  fleets,  the  Navy  has  increased  its  ability 
many  fold  to  make  reprisal  attacks  from  the  sea.  , 
Along  with  this  ship  have  come  new  attack  aircraft—  * 
the  A3D  Skywarrior,  and  the  A4D  Skyhawk.  These 
new  aircraft  will  carry  very  effective  air-to-air  missiles. 
They  can  carry  any  one  of  many  types  of  atomic 
weapons.  They  are  fast  and  they  can  fly  great  dis- 
tances. They  are  good  aircraft. 

We  have  under  development  a new  seaplane  that  ! 
shows  great  promise.  For  many  years  naval  planners 
have  worked  on  the  development  of  a seaplane  con- 
cept. We  have  been  able  to  build  the  submarines  to 
replenish  and  support  her— the  tenders  and  floating 
docks  and  mobile  logistics  to  exploit  her  fully.  Now 
it  looks  as  if  our  dream  has  come  true  with  the  new 
P6M  Seamaster.  She  has  speed;  she  has  range.  She 
has  rough-water  capabilities.  She  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing atomic  bombs  and  mines  against  enemy  targets. 

She  will  have  the  support  and  the  protection  of  the 
myriad  weapons  of  the  sea  to  exploit  her  full  poten- 


readily  from  the  ship  or  ground  to  search  out  and  de- 
stroy with  deadly  accuracy  any  type  of  attacking  air- 
craft. Because  of  its  adaptability  to  amphibious  war- 
fare, the  Marine  Corps  has  selected  it  as  its  first  anti- 
aircraft missile. 

Equally  effective  at  night,  the  Terrier  is  guided  by 
several  different  electronic  devices  aboard  ship.  Radar 
and  electronic  equipment  for  detecting  targets  and  for 
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ALL  HANDS 
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Atomic  Age  Navy,  Says  ADM  '31 -Knot'  Arleigh  Burke,  CNO 


tiality,  and  use  the  seas  to  our  country’s  maximum 
advantage.  She  will  add  much  versatility  and  flexibility 
to  our  country’s  sea-based  retaliatory  forces. 

This  Navy  of  ours  is  already  a powerful,  hard- 
hitting outfit.  Tomorrow  she  will  be  even  more  pow- 
erful as  all  our  military  services  gird  to  meet  any  threat 
to  our  country’s  existence.  Our  Navy  will  be  critically 
dangerous  to  an  enemy  in  a limited  war  or  an  all- 
out  war.  We  will  force  him  to  dilute  his  defenses. 
We  will  force  him  to  disperse  both  his  offensive  and 
defensive  forces.  As  the  Navy  grows  stronger,  it  will 
demand  increasing  attention.  The  Navy  will  pack  a 
terrific  atomic  wallop.  Naval  air  will  be  capable  of 
striking  targets  from  many  different  directions,  from 
many  different  altitudes,  using  many  types  of  aircraft 
and  missiles. 

Now  we  are  commissioning  Boston— our  Navy’s  first 
guided  missile  cruiser.  Thus  in  1955  we  have  com- 
pleted a triumvirate  of  things  to  come,  for  the  Navy. 

There  have  been  many  miraculous  changes  in  our 
Navy  since  those  pioneering  days  of  1776  when  the 
first  Boston,  a 24-gun  frigate,  required  17  days  to  sail 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  have  been  many  changes 
since  Boston  number  two  fought  at  Lake  Champlain, 
with  stones  ballasting  her  stern  to  trim  for  the  single 
twelve-pounder  mounted  on  her  bow.  There  have  been 
many  changes  since  Boston  number  three— a beautiful 
1 36-foot  corvette  — fought  against  the  pirates  in  the 
West  Indies  at  the  turn  of  the  19th  Century  — whose 
crew  members  were  allowed  1^  pounds  of  beef,  1 
pound  of  potatoes;  and,  as  a special  treat,  a ration  of 
pudding  on  Sunday  — whose  living  quarters  got  no 
fresh  air  except  during  actual  battle  when  her  ports 
were  opened  to  run  out  her  guns,  and  the  passing  of 
shells  stirred  a slight  breeze,  whose  sick  bays  had 
no  "APCs”  and  the  main  medical  instrument  was  the 
surgeon’s  saw.  There  have  been  many  changes  since 
Boston  number  four  sailed  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  the  main  purpose  of  showing  the  American 
flag,  and  since  steel-hulled  Boston  number  five  fought 
under  Admiral  Dewey  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
And  indeed  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  last 
10  years  since  the  ship  that  we  are  commissioning  today 
fought  as  a heavy  cruiser  during  World  War  II. 

You  will  notice  the  huge  number  "One”  .on  the 
side  of  this  ship’s  bow.  That  "One”  is  a symbol  of 
great  significance.  This  ship  is  the  first  of  literally 
dozens  of  fighting  ships  that  will  don  new  armaments 
within  the  next  five  years.  It  is  armament  such  as  this 
that  will  give  our  fleets  the  striking  power  to  go 
where  they  need  to  go— to  do  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done,  in  time  of  peace,  in  time  of  limited  war,  and 
in  time  of  nuclear  war. 


ADM  Arleigh  A.  Burke 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Now  let  us  look  to  the  future.  Today,  the  sailors 
are  taking  over  from  the  developers.  You  will  bring 
life  to  this  vast  mass  of  electronic  gear,  explosives  and 
steel.  Many  of  you  men  aboard  Boston  have  completed 
special  training  in  guided  missiles.  You  are  truly  the 
pioneers  of  a new  era  of  naval  warfare.  It  is  your 
duty  and  your  privilege  to  discover  the  potential  of 
this  ship’s  new  armament  and  to  train  other  "missileers” 
who  will  follow  you. 

Today’s  ceremony  is  actually  a preview  of  things  to 
come.  It  is  the  first  phase  of  the  Navy’s  planned  intro- 
duction of  quantum  improvements  in  her  armaments. 

Boston  is  our  first  surface-to-air  guided  missile  ship. 
Supersonic  S parrotvs—rLir-io-dur  missiles  are  already  in 
operation.  Petrel— the  air-to-underwater  guided  missile 
—is  already  entering  the  operational  stage.  Regt/l/ts, 
with  a surface-to-surface  capability  is  being  exploited 
in  fleet  units— in  submarines,  cruisers  and  aircraft  car- 
riers. The  missile  growth  curve  has  just  started  its 
upward  sweep  in  the  Navy.  In  a month,  we  will  have 
more— and  thereafter  more.  The  long  dry  spell  in 
missile  development  is  over. 

Men  of  Boston  — you  have  a wonderful  ship,  a 
trained  crew,  unlimited  opportunities.  On  you  and  the 
ability  you  demonstrate  will  depend  much  of  the  Navy’s 
future.  Good  luck,  and  may  God  sail  with  you. 


"homing  in”  the  missiles  represents  a most  drastic 
change.  Designed  for  a maximum  degree  of  automatic 
operations,  this  equipment  is  the  most  modern  available. 

The  new  division— Cruiser  Division  8— will  be  com- 
posed oi  Boston  (CAG  1)  and  uss  Canberra  (CAG  2), 
with  Boston  serving  as  division  flagship. 

RADM  Sides  was  earlier  Director  of  the  Guided  Mis- 
siles Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 


Naval  Operations  for  Air,  before  taking  over  command 
of  CruDivEight. 

The  new  cruiser  division,  under  operational  control 
of  Commander  Battleship  Cruiser  Force  Atlantic  Fleet, 
is  expected  to  be  employed  in  rotation  with  other 
cruiser  frorces  operating  in  the  Mediterranean. 

RADM  Sides  believes  the  new  ability  of  the  Fleet  to 
protect  itself  against  air  attack,  signalled  by  the  com- 
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SecNav  Sees  'Navy  of  Tomorrov\/' 

"I  have  not  been  describing  a futuristic  or  imagi- 
nary Navy.  The  parts  of  this  new  Navy  are  here 
today.” 

This  was  the  keynote  of  a 
speech  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in 
which  the  Honorable  Charles 
S.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  made  it  clear  that  the 
so-called  “Navy  of  Tomor- 
row,” with  nuclear  propulsion 
and  guided  missiles,  is  actually 
here  today. 

“The  day  of  the  rifled  gun 
is  coming  to  an  end,”  said 
SecNav  in  speaking  of  the  new 
guided  missile  cruisers  in  his 

outline  of  the  Navy. 

First  of  these  cruisers  is  uss  Boston  (CAG  1), 
to  be  joined  by  u.ss  Canberra,  scheduled  to  join  the 
fleet  early  in  1956. 

New  destroyers  and  escort  vessels  are  equipped 
with  the  latest  weapons  for  the  detection  and  de- 
struction of  enemy  submarines,  said  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  Thomas  .said  the  next  improvement  in  sea- 
planes probably  will  be  nuclear  power.  The  seaplane, 
he  said  is  the  logical  aircraft  for  atomic  power  be- 
cause of  its  strong  hull,  and  seawater  as  a shield 
against  atomic  radiation.  It  can  be  built  with  the 
performance  to  equal  any  land  plane. 


missioning  of  Boston,  will  affect  sea  warfare  fundamen- 
tally. It  makes  it  possible  to  destroy  bombers  without 
losing  several  fighter  planes  in  the  process  as  has  been 
past  experience,  he  says. 

“It  is  my  personal  opinion,”  RADM  Sides  has  said, 
“that  within  five  years,  the  Navy  will  have  dozens  of 
guided  missile  ships.  They  will  include  not  only  ves- 
sels carrying  antiaircraft  missiles  but  also  larger  ships 
with  surface  to  surface  missiles  capability.” 

He  feels,  however,  that  guided  missiles  will  not  re- 
place piloted  planes  “during  this  generation.”  For  the 
“next  several  years,”  he  says,  guided  missiles  will  give 
the  Fleet  an  “important  new  potential”  that  will  supple- 
ment rather  than  replace  naval  guns  and  aircraft. 


MANY  SHIPS  of  the  modern  Navy  will  fire  guided 
missiles.  Here  tests  are  being  made  from  submarine. 

Boston— A Historic  Navy  Name 

uss  Boston  is  a proud  name  in  a proud  lineage.  Six 
Bostons  have  served  the  United  States  almost  continu- 
ously since  the  first  ship  of  the  name,  a 24-gun  frigate, 
joined  the  original  U.  S.  Navy  in  1776. 

The  first  Boston  was  built  at  Boston,  in  1776.  In 
1778,  en  route  to  France  with  Commissioner  John 
Adams,  she  captured  the  British  ship  Martha  and  a 
valuable  cargo.  Later  she  cruised  in  European  waters, 
and  made  several  other  captures. 

The  second  Boston  was  a gondola,  3 guns,  45  men, 
and  was  one  of  the  Squadron  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Boston  number  three  was  a 700-ton  frigate,  carrying 
28  guns  and  230  men.  During  her  two  cruises  in  the 
West  Indies  before  she  was  placed  out  of  commission 
under  terms  of  the  Peace  Establishment  Act  in  1801, 
she  captured,  alone  or  in  company,  many  prizes  among 
which  were  the  schooner  W eytnouth,  Danish  brig  Flying 
Fish,  ship  Two  Angels,  the  sloops  Le  Heureux  and  La 
Fortune  and  the  brig  Hope. 

The  fourth  Boston,  which  had  a displacement  of  700 
tons  and  carried  18  guns,  was  also  built  in  Boston,  this 
time  in  1825.  She  served  all  over  the  world,  and  was 
finally  lost  in  1846  during  a squall. 

A considerable  period  elapsed  between  the  loss  of 
Boston  number  4 and  the  launching  of  the  3000-ton 
Boston  number  5 in  1884.  As  one  of  the  ABCD  cruisers 
in  the  then  “new  Navy”— they  were  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dolphin— she  went  to  sea  with  the  famous 
“White  Squadron,”  fought  with  Commodore  George 
Dewey  at  Manila  and  landed  her  Marines  on  Hawaii 
and  in  Panama  during  her  long  career. 

She  was  decommissioned  in  1899  but  was  called  back 
into  the  service  three  times,  eventually  taking  the  name 
Despatch  when  the  sixth  Boston  (CA  69)  was  commis- 


THERE  WERE  SIX  BOSTONS.  Here  is  the  third,  a frigate,  and  the  steel  cruiser  of  the  'White  Squadron, 


1 AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS  have  helped  in  the  development 
of  sea-to-air  missiles  by  these  firing  tests  from  decks. 


r sioned.  In  1846,  she  was  towed  to  sea,  set  ablaze  and 
; sunk  by  naval  gunfire,  (all  hands.  May  1946,  p.  47.) 

Boston— Before  Conversion 

Construction  of  the  sixth  Boston  was  ordered  by  the 

I Navy  Department  on  1 Jul  1940  as  the  second  heavy 
!!  cruiser  of  the  Baltimore  class.  She  was  built  for  speed, 

II  maneuverability  and  tremendous  fire  power.  She 
officially  hoisted  her  ensign  at  commissioning  ceremonies 
on  30  Jul  1943. 

As  a unit  of  the  famous  Task  Force  58,  Boston  parti- 
cipated in  the  seizure  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  helping 
" to  secure  the  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  atolls  in  1944. 

From  there,  Boston  steamed  north  for  the  first  raid 
on  the  Palau  islands  and  the  Western  Carolines.  At  dusk 
on  30  March  torpedo  planes  attacked  the  task  force  and 
i for  the  first  time  the  guns  of  Boston  fired  at  the  enemy. 
Her  first  "kill”  was  scored  on  29  Apr  1944  when  the 
task  force  made  its  final  strike  against  the  Japanese 
island  fortress  of  Truk. 

In  mid-May  Boston  participated  in  an  attack  on  the 
islands  of  Marcus  and  Wake.  This  action  proved  to  be 
the  tune-up  for  one  of  the  most  vital  missions  of  the 
entire  war— the  attack  on  the  Marianas.  Besides  the  al- 
most complete  annihilation  of  Japan’s  carrier  air  power, 
Boston  helped  to  cripple  the  enemy  fleet. 

I The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  by  giving  the 
island  of  Iwo  Jima  its  first  plastering  by  naval  guns. 

Joining  the  newly  formed  Third  Fleet  in  September, 
Boston  spent  the  next  few  months  in  action  at  Palau, 
! Mindanao,  Cebu,  Negros,  Zamboanga,  Morotai,  Peleliu, 

I Ulithi,  Manila  Bay,  Okinawa,  San  Bernardino  Strait, 
Luzon  and  Mindoro. 

She  was  under  way  again  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1945, 
supporting  the  Third  Fleet  in  dealing  death  blows  to 
the  remnants  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  Taking  time  out  in 


Navy's  First  CAG  Commander 

Captain  Charles  B.  Martell,  USN,  has  assumed 
duties  as  commanding  officer  of  the  world’s  first 
guided  missile  cruiser. 

A holder  of  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  Captain  Martell  com- 
manded the  experimental  gun- 
nery ship,  uss  Mississippi  (AG 
128),  last  fall  when  she  suc- 
cessfully employed  guided  mis- 
siles in  Fleet  operations. 

When  World  War  II  broke 
out.  Captain  Martell  was  gun- 
nery officer  of  the  battleship, 
uss  Neto  Mexico  (BB  40).  In 
1943  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Commander -in -Chief,  U.  S. 

Fleet  where  he  served  as  Antiaircraft  Readiness  Officer. 
At  the  war’s  end,  he  commanded  the  attack  transport, 
uss  Union  (AKA  IO6),  and  in  1947  took  over  com- 
mand of  uss  Aucilla  (AO  56),  a fleet  oiler. 

From  1948  to  1951,  Captain  Martell  served  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Navy’s  Atomic  Energy 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
He  assisted  in  development  of  the  U.  S.  Navy’s 
competence  to  conduct  atomic  warfare.  During  the 
Korean  conflict  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Captain  Martell  has  been  selected  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 

March  for  a stateside  overhaul,  Boston  rejoined  the 
Pacific  Fleet  in  July  and  continued  carrier  operations 
against  the  enemy.  She  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay  the  day 
after  the  formal  Japanese  surrender  on  2 Sep  1945. 

The  Boston  was  subsequently  decommissioned  and 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  In  February  1952 
she  was  towed  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Philadel- 
phia where  conversion  was  begun  in  April  1952. 

In  addition  to  her  Terrier  armament,  the  present-day 
Boston,  as  CAG  1,  is  armed  with  six  8-inch  guns  in 
forward  turrets;  10  dual-purpose  guns  in  five  turrets; 
and  12  3-inch  rapid  fire  weapons  in  six  mounts.  She  has 
a standard  displacement  of  13,600  tons,  with  a speed 
listed  at  32  knots.  She  carries  a complement  of  1635. 


CAPT  Charles  B.  Martell 
Skipper  of  USS  Bosfon 


uss  BOSTON  (CAG  1)  is  eased  out  to  sea  by  tugs  while  Terriers  in  launchers  are  poised  to  take  off  on  her  decks. 


There’s  little  doubt  about  it— all  hands  are  becoming  more 
* and  more  enlistment-conscious. 

Richard  Justinger,  YNl,  of  the  Key  West,  Fla.,  Naval  Base, 
for  e.xample,  has  literally  “enlisted”  his  new-born  daughter, 
Terri  Gale,  into  the  human  race. 

Proud  Navy  parents  might  be  interested  to  know  that  Justin- 
ger sent  out  birth  announcements  that  bear  a startling  resem- 
blance in  form  and  terminology  to  the  enlistment  contracts 
signed  by  personnel  when  they  enlist  in  the  armed  forces. 

Terri  “enlisted  in  the  civilian  reserves,”  according  to  the  an- 
nouncement (or  is  it  “enlistment  contract”?),  in  Key  West’s 
Naval  Ho.spital  in  September. 

The  seven-pound,  brown-eyed  miss  signed  up  for  a lifetime 
hitch,  says  the  announcement,  and  was  immediately  placed  on 
acti\’e  duty. 

The  examining  surgeon  at  Terri’s  physical  was  LT  A.  L. 
Tanis,  (MC),  usnr,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital. 

Terri’s  parents  were  her  recruiters. 

For  the  benefit  of  future  Navy  recruiters,  here’s  Terri’s  enlist- 
ment contract. 

ENLISTMENT  CONTRACT 
Name 
Terri  Gail 
Place  of  Birth 

Ward  "E"  Naval  Hospital,  Key  West,  Florida 
Home  Address  (City)  State 

119-A  Peary  Court,  Key  West  Florida 

Dale  of  Enlistment  Enlisted  In 


4 Sept.  1955 
Ward 

Enlisted  For 
Life 


Civilian 


Accepted  for  Enlistment  At 
''E"  Naval  Hospital,  Key  West,  Florida 


Prior  Service 
No 


Height 

20" 


Placed  On 
Active  Duty 
Description 
Sex 

Female 

Color  Hair  Color  Eyes 

Dark  Brown  Brown 

Examining  Surgeon 
Dr.  Tanis 

I oblige  and  subject  myself  to  serve  continuously  from 
4 September  1955 
Unless  sooner  discharged 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  September  1955 
and  contract  perfected 

Recruiters:  Bonnie  and  Dick  Justinger  Official  Title:  Parents 
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• AT  RIGHT;  TRADITIONALLY  the  ^ 
ship's  cook  is  responsible  for  keep-  * 
ing  the  bell  shined.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  salty  predecessors  is  J.  W.  Wynn, 
CS2,  USN,  polishing  the  bell  of  USS  Mount 
McKinley  (AGC  7). 
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ALL  HANDS 


SECURITY  is  a round-the-clock 
responsibility  of  every  navyman 


if  your  fob  is  classified: 
keep  it  that  way 

DON’T  TALK  ABOUT  IT 

DON’T  WRITE  ABOUT  IT 


SECURITY  IS  PART  OF  THE 
NAVY’S  BASIC  MISSION - 
THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  NAT 
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